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PREFACE  BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA  relates  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  under  the  lead  of 
Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses,  the  division  of  the  conquered  land  among  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  the  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the  theocracy  in  that  country.  The  Book  of 
JUDGES  continues  the  history  of  the  theocracy  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Eli, 
under  the  administration  of  thirteen  Judges,  whom  God  raised  up  in  special  emergencies  for 
the  restoration  of  social  order  and  deliverance  from  foreign  oppression.  It  covers  the  trans 
ition  period  of  about  three  hundred  years  from  the  theocratic  republic  to  the  theocratic 
monarchy.  The  Book  of  RUTH  is  a  charming  episode  of  domestic  virtue  and  happiness, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  prevailing  character  of  this  period,  when  might  was  right,  and 
"every  one  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  It  teaches  the  sure  reward  of  filial 
devotion  and  trust  in  God,  the  proper  use  of  the  calamities  of  life,  the  overruling  providence 
of  God  in  the  private  affairs  of  an  humble  family  as  \vi.'ll  as  in  the  palaces  of  princes  and 
the  public  events  of  nations.  It  also  shows  how  God  had  children  outside  of  Canaan  and 
the  Jewish  theocracy.  The  incorporation  of  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  into  the  Church  of  the 
Old  Testament,  may  be  regarded  as  an  intimation  of  the  future  call  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
gospel  salvation.  The  story  of  Ruth  is  told  with  touching  simplicity.  Gothe  (Westvstlicher 
Diran,  p.  8)  says  :  "  It  is  the  loveliest  thing,  in  the  shape  of  an  epic  or  idyl,  which  has  come 
to  us."  Humboldt  (A'ovmo.*,  ii.  46,  Germ,  ed.)  calls  it  "a  most  artless  and  inexpressibly 
charming  picture  of  nature." 

These  three  books  are  here  brought  together  in  one  volume. 

The  Commentary  on  JOSHUA  was  prepared  in  German,  1870,  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  FAY 
(Dr.  Lange's  son-in-law),  Pastor  in  Crefeld,  Prussia,  and  in  English  by  the  Rev.  GEOKGE  R. 
BLISS,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Lewisburg  University,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Bliss  writes  :  "  My 
own  impression  concerning  the  author  (Mr.  Fav),  derived  from  a  close  and  protracted  famil 
iarity  with  his  book,  is  highly  favorable  to  his  learning,  his  piety,  his  Christian  catholicity 
and  amiableness  of  spirit."  He  has  made  a  careful  use  of  the  most  recent  helps  even  in  the 
English  language  touching  the  questions  of  geography  and  topography  of  the  holy  land, 
which  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  in  a  Commentary  on  Joshua.  The  Textual  and 
Grammatical  Notes  are  added  by  the  American  translator,  who  has  also  materially  en 
riched  the  other  departments,  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the  American  edition. 

The  Commentary  on  JUDGES  and  RUTH  is  by  Professor  PAULUS  CASSEL,  of  Berlin,  and 
appeared  several  years  earlier  (18G5).  The  English  edition  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  P. 
H.  STEENSTKA,  Professor  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor  Cassel  is  a  converted  Rabbi,  one  of  the  best  Talmudic  scholars  of  Germany,  a 
man  of  genius  and  ardent  Christian  spirit.  His  commentary  is  very  original,  fresh,  sugges 
tive,  abounding  in  historical  examples  and  parallels,  but  sometimes  very  fanciful,  especially 
in  his  philological  efforts.  Here  the  translator  has  very  properly  expressed  his  dissent  from 
many  of  his  views.  Professor  Steenstra  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  textual  department, 
and  supplemented  his  author  where  he  takes  too  much  for  granted.  The  grammatical  notes 
on  the  Book  of  Ruth  are  quite  full,  because  it  is  oflen  read  by  students  of  Hebrew  in  Sem 
inaries,  owing  to  its  simplicity  and  literary  merit. 

I  conclude  these  introductory  remarks  with  the  closing  sentences  of  Professor  Cassel's 
Preface:  — 

"  It  will  not  be  considered  my  greatest  fault  that,  M  far  as  possible,  I  have  avoided  polem 
ics,  and  have  contented  myself  with  positive  exposition  of  the  meaning  as  I  understood  it. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  many  expositions  there  ia  less  eagerness  to  explain  the  sacred 
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text  than  to  give  battle  to  the  views  of  other  writers.  The  same  principle  has  guided  me  in 
the  Introduction,  which  on  that  account  I  could  confine  to  brief  outlines.  A  departure  from 
this  principle  was  deemed  necessary  in  only  a  few  passages. 

"  What  shall  I  say  more !  Scripture  says  everywhere  Tolle,  leye  I  and  such  especially  is 
the  language  of  the  Book  of  Judges  and  of  Judgment  now  before  us. 

"  Verily,  the  sacred  canon  here  presents  us  with  a  book  of  history  and  historical  art,  such 
as  our  generation,  prolific  in  writings  on  history,  but  nevertheless  poor  in  historical  feeling 
and  perception,  stands  in  pressing  need  of.  Sic  invenietur,  sic  aperietur  !  " 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 
BIBLE  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK,  October,  1871. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.  Name  of  the  Book.     Place  in  the  Canon.     Contents  and  Character  in  general. 

NAMKD  not  from  its  author  but  from  the  distinguished  hero  whose  history  it  relate?,  the 
Book  of  Joshua  stands  first  in  the  canonical  list  of  C^aittfrri  D"*^!!?,  the  prophetce  priore*, 
of  the  Old  Testament.  To  these  belong  also  the  Book  of  Judges  (C\S"PE7),  the  two  Books 
of  Samuel  (bs^tt?),  and  the  two  Books  of  Kings  (D'pbp).  These  writings  are  collectively 
so  designated,  primarily  because,  according  to  old  Jewish  tradition,  they  were  composed  by 
prophets,  and  in  the  second  place,  also,  doubtless  because  they  dwell  largely,  the  Books  of 
Samuel  and  of  the  Kings  in  particular,  on  the  deeds  of  certain  prophets.  Still,  both  these 
reasons  together  do  not  of  themselves  explain  the  name.  The  Masoretes,  rather,  from  whom 
all  these  designations  and  titles  are  derived,  certainly  had  a  feeling  that  the  same  spirit  which 
sw*»pt  through  the  prophets,  strictly  such,  the  C^pinHS  C*S*23»  and  their  writings,  was  trace 
able  in  these  historical  books  also;  that,  accordingly,  the  history  of  the  people  of  God  had 
been  written  in  this  spirit,  not  as  a  profane  but  a  sacred  history.  The  guidance  of  that  people 
by  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  as  he  is  called  in  this  book  (xxiv.  2,  23),  tlu-ir  relation  and 
that  of  their  leaders  to  their  God,  their  fidelity  or  unfaithfulness,  their  conformity  to  his  com 
mandments  or  transgression  of  them,  their  worship  of  Jehovah  or  apostasy  to  idol-worship, 
are  the  proper  themes  of  this  holy  historiography.  These  books  of  the  first  or  prior  prophets 
are  not  merely  historical  books,  but,  as  De  Wette  in  his  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.  has  aptly 
Btyled  them,  ihcocratico-historical  books,  pervaded  and  filled  with  the  same  spirit  of  pro 
found  piety,  noble  moral  courage,  and  holy  reverence  for  the  commands  of  Jehovah,  which 
breathes  through  the  "  theocratically-inspired  books"  of  the  prophets  proj>erly  so-called.1 

This  character  shows  also  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  introduces 
the  e*aSer"i  CshP25,  follows  on  the  other  the  rrrifi,  the  Pentateuch.  While  in  former 
times,  under  the  supposition  that  "  the  law  "  constituted  an  absolute  literary  whole,  scarcely 
any  attention  was  given  to  the  all-pervading  relationship  between  the  Book  of  Joshua  and 

1  [We  append  to  thin  the  following  interesting  remark*  of  Keil,  on  the  prophetical  character  of  tho  hlntorionl  books. 
"These  book*  tlnn  present  no  general  history  of  the  nation  of  Ixrael  in  it*  merely  political  and  civil  development,  hut  the 
history  of  the  people  of  God,  that  in  of  Israel,  In  it*  theocratic  development  as  the  covenant  people  and  bearer  of  the  snl- 
vation  which  from  the  need  of  Abraham  was  to  be  revmled,  In  the  fullness  of  time,  to  all  peopled.  Their  author*  have 
accordingly  selected  and  delivered  through  prophetic  illumination,  out  of  the  rich  and  various  multiplicity  of  family, 
tnbe  and  national  history  furnished  by  written  and  oral  tradition,  only  those  facts  and  occurrence*,  which  were  of  mo- 
OMQt  toward  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Uod.  These  were,  beside*  the  revelations  of  Uod  in  word  and  deed,  and  U- 
•ides  bis  wonderful  works  and  the  prophetic  attestations  of  the  divine  counsel  and  will,  above  all,  the  moments  in  the  life, 
the  action  or  unction  of  the  people  which  had  operated  to  further  or  obstruct  tho  progress  of  the  divine  common 
wealth.  Whatever  did  not  stand  in  Intimate  connection  with  this  higher  aim  and  peculiar  calling  of  Israel  Is,  generally 
•peaking,  entirely  omitted,  or  at  most  only  so  far  touched  upon  as  it  served  to  make  clear  the  position  of  the  entire  people 
or  of  its  leaders  and  governors  toward  the  Lord  and  his  kingdom.  Hence  we  readily  understand  the  apparent  in 
equality  In  the  treatment  of  the  history,  that  here  and  there  lonfc  periods  are  characterized  only  by  some  general  remark*. 
while  the  fortunes  and  acts  of  certain  persons  are  portravel  with  almost  biographical  completeness  ;  that  the  natural 
•MUM  Of  the  events  and  the  subjective  motive*  which  determined  the  conduct  of  the  historical  personages,  remain  for  the 
most  part  unnamed,  or  are  only  incidentally  and  briefly  Intimate.!.  The  divine  agency  and  Influence  therein  are  mean 
while  constantly  made  prominent  and.  so  far  as  they  were  manifested  In  extraordinary  ways,  carefully  and  circumstan 
tially  related The  prophetical  character,  however,  by  which  these  historical  works  are  distinguished  from 

the  other  sacred  historical  writings  of  the  Israelites,  consists  in  this :  that  they  describe  the  theocratic  history  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Individual  author,  but  ID  IU  actual  course  answering  to  the  progressive  unfolding  of  the  dlvlrw 
plan,  as  could  be  done  only  by  prophets  to  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  bad  disclosed  the  vision  of  God's  economy  of  •mi- 
vail  OQ."  —  Kb.  Commemtar  Utxr  d.  A.  T.  U.  Tbetl,  1  1W.  p.  x.  f.  —  T»,J 
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the  Pentateuch,  modern  criticism  has  the  unquestionable  merit,  both  of  recognizing  this  po 
sition  of  our  book  in  the  O.  T.  Canon,  and  of  instituting  profound  and  highly  instructive  in 
vestigations  concerning  it.  These  Knobel,  in  particular,  has  in  part  thoroughly  explained, 
and  in  part  independently  carried  still  further,  in  his  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
(Kurzgefasstes  exeget.  Handbuch  zum  Alten  Testament,  xiii.  pp.  489-GOG).  The  results  of  the 
investigations  concerning  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  may  be  found  in  shorter 
compass  in  Bleek's  Introduction  to  the  0.  T.  [translated  into  English  by  Venables,  Lond.  18C9], 
§§  137,  138,  where  they  are  summed  up  as  the  issue  of  minute  and  conscientious  researches  in 
§§  59-136.  Indeed,  so  many  and  so  various  are  the  points  of  mutual  approach  between  Joshua 
and  the  Pentateuch,  in  respect  both  to  language  and  to  facts,  as  obviously  to  raise  the  sus 
picion  that  the  two  together  originally  formed  one  great  work,  from  which  our  book  was,  only 
at  a  later  period,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Bleek,  §  140),  separated.  To  set  one's  self 
against  this  discovery  because  the  "  neological  "  or  "  modern  "  criticism  has  first  brought  it  to 
light,  is  unworthy  of  believing  Scriptural  research. 

In  the  closest  connection  with  the  last  verse  of  Deuteronomy  (xxxiv.  5-12),  our  book  re 
lates  first,  how  Jehovah  commanded  Joshua  to  arise  and  cross  over  the  Jordan  to  take 
possession  of  the  land  which  He  had  given  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  then  declares 
further  how  Joshua  communicated  this  order  to  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  required  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  of  the  Keubenites,  Gadites,  and  half  of  Manasseh, 
who  had  already  received  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii. ;  Josh,  xiii.)  their  possession  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  that  they  should,  according  to  the  conditions  fixed  by  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxii.  20),  take  part  in  the  coming  conquest  of  the  land  (eh.  L).  Next  follows  the  account 
of  the  mission  of  the  spies  to  Jericho,  their  reception  by  Rahab,  their  danger,  deliverance, 
and  flight  (ch.  ii).  After  the  return  of  the  messengers  the  people  pass  over  the  Jordan, 
not  without  experiencing  a  proof  of  the  divine  assistance  in  that  the  passage  of  the  river  was 
accomplished  dryshod,  although  the  stream  at  that  season,  in  the  days  of  harvest,  was  un 
usually  swollen  with  the  water  (chaps,  iii.,  iv.).  In  the  fifth  chapter  we  are  informed  of  the 
circumcision  at  Gilgal  and  of  the  first  passover-festival  on  the  soil  of  Canaan,  with  which 
closes  the  First  Section  of  the  First  Part  of  the  book.  The  preparation  for  the  holy  war,  of 
which  the  author  furnishes  us  a  report  in  that  Part,  is  now  finished.  And  Joshua  himself, 
the  leader  of  the  people,  has  been  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  a  special  manifestation 
from  above  (ch.  v.). 

Now  begins  the  narrative  of  the  struggles  between  Israel  and  the  Canaanites  (vi.  1-xi. 
23).  In  a  flowing  and  vivid  relation  the  author  depicts,  successively,  the  capture  of  Jericho, 
whose  walls  fall  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  the  destruction  of  the  city,  the  rescue  of 
Rahab,  the  imprecation  on  the  foundation  and  site  (ch.  vi.)  ;  then  Aehan's  crime,  the  unfor 
tunate  expedition  to  Ai,  Joshua's  humble  supplication  before  Jehovah,  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  the  criminal  (ch.  vii.).  Upon  this  follows  the  truly  brilliant  description, 
characterized  by  the  greatest  vividness  of  representation,  of  the  conquest  and  destruction  of 
Ai  (ch.  viii.  1-29).  After  this,  however,  the  course  of  the  hitherto  well-ordered  narrative  of 
martial  exploits,  is  interrupted  by  an  account  (ch.  viii.  30-35)  of  the  altar  of  blessing  and 
curse  on  Mount  Ebal,  which  appears,  as  we  will  show  hereafter,  to  belong  properly  not  to 
this  place  but  rather  after  ch.  xi.  23.  For  the  conquest  of  the  land  is  not  yet  finished  ;  we 
hear,  on  the  contrary  (ch.  ix.  1,  2),  that  five  Canaanitish  kinys  unite  themselves  in  a  formal 
league  against  the  triumphantly  invading  Israelites.  The  burghers  of  Gibeon,  having  heard 
what  Joshua  has  done  to  Jericho  and  Ai,  take  another  course,  that  of  cunning  and  stratagem, 
and  completely  attain  their  end.  Supposing  from  their  old  garments,  their  ruptured  wine 
skins,  their  tattered  shoes,  and  their  musty  bread,  that  they  had  come  from  a  distant  land, 
Joshua,  without  inquiring  of  Jehovah  (ch.  ix.  14),  concludes  a  treaty  with  them  by  which 
their  preservation  is  assured.  The  deception  is  afterwards  discovered,  but  the  promise  nev 
ertheless  maintained,  because  it  had  been  confirmed  (ch.  ix.  15)  by  a  solemn  oath  which  the 
princes  of  Israel  felt  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  keep.  The  Gibeonites  are  not  de 
stroyed,  but  as  a  punishment  for  their  falsehood  they  are  made  wood-choppers  and  drawers 
of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (ch.  ix.  3-27). 

But  now  the  wrath  of  Adoni-zedek  and  his  allies  turns  against  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon, 
as  apostates  from  the  common  cause  who  must  be  punished  for  their  treachery  (ch.  x.  1-5). 
In  this  strait  the  latter  appeal  to  Joshua  for  help,  which  is  promptly  and  heartily  afforded. 
Specially  cheered  by  Jehovah  he  advances,  smites  the  five  kings  in  the  great  battle  of  Gibeon, 
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poetically  celebrated  (ch.  x.  12,  13)  by  an  after-age,  pursues  them  with  their  hosts  over  the 
pass  of  Beth-boron,  down  to  Azekah  and  Makkcdah,  hangs  them,  when  the  pursuit  is  over, 
on  five  trees,  but  at  sundown  causes  their  corpses  to  be  taken  down  and  cast  into  the  cave  at 
Makkedah,  where  they  had  been  found  concealed.  This  victory  over  the  five  kings  was  fol 
lowed  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the.  land,  west  of  the  Jordan,  and 
Joshua  now  returns  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal  on  the  Jordan.  This  seems  to  have  remained  the 
head-quarters  of  all  these  operations  (eh.  x.).  Thus  the  south  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Jordan  — of  Canaan  proper  (see  on  this  designation  §  6)  — was  subjugated.  '  To  the  same 
fate  must  the  north  also  submit.  In  vain,  as  before  Adoni-zedek  gathered  the  kings  of  the 
south,  does  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  now  collect  about  him  those  of  the  north  in  a  second  coin- 
pact  against  Joshua,  for  continuing  the  war  of  defense.  Like  sand  by  the  sea  for  multitude, 
is  the  host  which  they  bring  into  the  field  (ch.  xi.  4)  ;  but  with  surprising  rapidity  they  are 
reached  by  the  able  leader  of  Israel,  at  the  water  of  Merom,  where  they  are  encamped,  — 
reached,  surprised,  smitten,  annihilated.  For  after  this  defeat  also,  Joshua  fails  not  to  pur 
sue  and  to  so  strike  the  enemy,  that  he  "  left  them  not  one  remaining"  (ch.  xi.  8).  Their 
horses  were  hamstrung,  their  chariots  burnt  with  fire.  The  history  of  these  events  is  more 
meagrely  given  than  that  of  the  capture  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  of  the  slaughter  at  Gibeon, 
but  not  less  plainly  and  vividly  (ch.  xi.  1-9).  After  now  reporting  further  (ch.  xi.  10-15) 
how  Joshua  took  the  cities  of  the  north,  except  those  which  stood  upon  hills,  and  slew  their 
kings  and  people,  while  he  gave  their  spoil  as  booty  to  his  army,  which  had  not  been  allowed 
at  the  taking  of  Jericho  (ch.  vi.  17;  vii.  1  ff),  the  author  closes  the  chapter  with  a  general 
review  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole  land  west  of  the  Jordan.  Here  he  recalls  particularly 
the  destruction  of  the  Anakim  in  the  mountain  of  Judah,  as  accomplished  by  Joshua  (ch.  xi. 
16-23).  With  this  closes  the  Second  Section  of  the  First  Part,  since  ch.  xii.  is  to  be  regarded 
M  A  special  section.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  kings  subdued  under  the  leadership 
of  Moses  and  Joshua,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  thirty-one  in  number.  Here  the  First  Part 
of  the  book  (chaps,  i.-xii.)  is  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  Second  Part  (chaps,  xiii.-xxiv.)  describes  the  division  of  the  conquered  territory 
among  the  Israelites. 

A  considerable  time,  as  would  appear,  has  passed  since  the  conquest  of  the  land  (xiii. 
1).  Joshua  has  become  old  ;  there  remains  also,  very  much  to  be  occupied,  partly  in  the 
southwest  "  where  the  territory  of  the  Philistine  kingdoms  was,"  and  partly  in  the  north, 
"the  country  on  Lebanon  ;"  yet  must  Joshua  now  undertake  the  distribution  of  the  land  (ch. 
xiii.  1-7}  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes.  The  mention  made  of  the  one  half  of  the  tribe 
of  Manassch  leads  the  author  to  look  back  over  the  district  already  allotted  to  the  two  and 
a  half  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan  (ch.  xiii.  8-33),  where  the  remark  is  repeatedly  brought  in 
that  Joshua  gave  no  possession  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  because  the  sacrifices  of  Jehovah,  nay, 
Jehovah  himself  was  their  jxjssession  (ch.  xiii.  14,  33).  In  the  following  chapter  (ch.  xiv.)  the 
writer  begins  his  account  of  the  division  of  the  land  (ch.  xiv.  1-5).  This  is  not  resumed 
until  ch.  xv.  1  ff.,  so  that  the  narrative  concerning  Caleb's  demand  for  a  possession,  which  is 
repeated  in  another  form  ch.  xv.  13-19  (comp.  Judg.  i.  12-15),  shows  itself  plainly  an  intru 
sive  fragment.  For  clearness  of  arrangement,  we  may,  with  Bunscn,  conveniently  make 
these  two  chapters  the  First  Section  of  the  Second  Part,  and  then  group  ch.  xv.-xxi.  as  the 
second. 

These  seven  chapters  contain  —  with  the  exception  of  ch.  xv.  13-19,  xvii.  13-18,  xviii.  1-20, 
xx.  1-6  —  very  dry,  but,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  land,  extremely  valuable,  notices,  which 
are  often  surprisingly  accurate.  In  a  few  places  only,  particularly  xvi.  5  ff.  and  xix.  34,  i« 
the  sense  obscure  and  hard  to  determine,  as  will  appear  in  the  discussion  of  those  passages. 
A  degree  of  difficulty  characterizes  ch.  xvi.  1,  also,  as  has  been  noticed  particularly  by  Hauff 
(Offenbarungtf/laube  urvl  Kritik,  p.  139  ff.),  and  especially  ch.  xvii.  1,  where  "a  mass  of  ex 
planatory  phrases  "  is  found,  while  the  intervening  narratives  (ch.  xv.  13-19,  xvii.  14-18)  are 
distinguished  by  the  same  beauty  of  delineation  which  we  have  already  often  met  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book.  How  vividly  is  the  transaction  between  Caleb  and  his  daughter  given, 
how  freshly  and  succinctly  that  between  Joshua  and  the  exacting  sons  of  Joseph,  his  fellow 
tribesmen  1 

The  third  and  hist  section  comprises  chaps,  xxii.-xxiv.  Here  the  release  of  the  two  and  a 
half  tribes  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  who  could  now  be  sent  home,  after  the  conquest  and 
allotment  of  the  country,  is  announced,  and  then  reported  in  detail ;  and  how  they  rained  an 
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altar  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  the  building  of  which  excited  the  ill-humor  of  the 
other  Israelites.  This  was  allayed,  however,  when  the  commission  sent  out  under  Phinehas 
brought  back  a  satisfactory  explanation  (ch.  xxii.).  Next  follow  the  farewell  discourses  of 
Joshua,  the  first  delivered  probably  at  Shiloh,  the  second  at  Shechem  (ch.  xxiv.  1).  Old 
and  full  of  days  (ch.  xxiii.  1),  feeling  that  he  too  must  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  the  brave, 
disinterested,  pious  follower  of  Moses,  takes  leave  of  his  people,  admonishes  them  to  fidelity 
towards  Jehovah,  warns  them  against  apostasy  and  idolatry,  and  finally  lays  them  under  the 
obligation  of  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant  (ch.  xxiv.  25).  To  commemorate  this  a 
monument  of  stones  is  erected  (ch.  xxiv.  26,  27).  One  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  the  pre 
cise  age  of  his  ancestor  Joseph  (Gen.  1.  22),  Joshua  dies  and  is  buried  at  Timnath-serah,  in 
his  own  city  (ch. -xxiv.  29,  30).  While  he  and  the  elders  live,  Israel  serves  Jehovah  (ch. 
xxiv.  31).  But  Eleazar,  also  the  faithful  helper  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Aaron,  the  high-priest 
of  Israel,  dies  and  is  buried  at  Gibeah-phinehas,  in  the  city  of  his  son,  who  as  being  distin 
guished  by  a  holy  zeal  for  the  true  worship  of  God,  was  exceptionally  provided  with  a  pos 
session  of  his  own  (ch.  xxiv.  33).  A  notice  concerning  the  bones  of  Joseph  is  inserted 
between  these  reports  of  the  decease  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar. 

If  now  we  look  back  and  bring  up  to  ourselves  once  more  the  total  impression  which  the 
Book  of  Joshua  makes,  it  may  be  said  with  reason  that  the  account  of  the  historical  events 
is  given  on  the  whole,  in  a  well-ordered  succession,  and  the  connection  but  seldom  broken ; 
and  further,  that  the  notices  concerning  the  division  of  the  land  are  characterized  in  general 
by  remarkable  clearness  and  accuracy.  This  is  especially  evident  when  one  compares  the 
corresponding  section  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  22).  At  the  same  time  it  need  not  be  over 
looked  that,  as  manifest  interpolations  attest  (ch.  viii.  30-35,  x.  12-15,  xiv.  6-15,  xv.  13- 
19,  xvii.  13-18),  we  have  before  us  here,  as  little  as  in  the  Pentateuch,  an  original  work  em 
anating  from  one  author ;  but  rather  a  literary  product,  which,  although  finally  revised  with 
a  view  to  unity  of  representation,  bears  plainly  on  its  face  the  marks  of  its  origin.  The 
book  itself  cites  (ch.  x.  13)  one  of  its  documentary  sources ;  and  if  one  why  may  not  a  num 
ber  of  them  have  existed,  although  they  are  not  directly  quoted  ? 

OBSERVATION'.  The  Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua,  called  also,  Chronicon  Samaritan-urn,  of 
which  an  Arabic  translation  in  Samaritan  characters  exists  in  the  Leyden  Library  (printed 
under  the  title  :  Chronicon  Samaritanum,  Ed.  Job.  Juynboll,  Lugd.  Bat.  1848),  is  pronounced 
by  De  Wette,  Hengstenberg,  and  Ewald,  all  agreeing  on  this  point,  a  revision  of  our  Book  of 
Joshua,  with  an  addition  of  Samaritan  fables,  and  dating  from  late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  See 
De  Wette,  Introd.  to  the  0.  T.  §171.  Hengstenberg,  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  5. 
Ewald,  Geschichte  d.  Volks  Israel,  ii.  p.  349,  350 ;  iv.  p.  247,  249.  ["  A  splendid  legend  "  from 
this  work  is  communicated  by  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Jew.  Ch.  i.  p.  245.  f.  —  TR.]. 

§  2.   Origin. 
I.  Memorandum  of  Views  held  by  leading  Authorities. 

According  to  the  Talmud  (Tr.  Baba  bathra,  fol.  14,  2,  "Joshua  scripsit  librum  suum  et  octo 
versus  in  lege  "),  Joshua  was  the  author  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron,  the  high-priest,  then  added  the  conclusion  (ch.  xxiv.  29-32),  but  the  last  vWse  of  all 
(ch.  xxiv.  33)  was  appended  by  Phinehas  (Baba  bathra,  15  a,  15  b;  in  Fiirst,  Kanon  des  Alien 
Testaments  nach  den  Ueberlieferunrjen  in  Talmud  und  Midrasch,  Leipzig,  1868,  p.  10).  Various 
older  theologians,  among  them  Starke,  appealing  to  ch.  xxiv.  26,  shared  this  view.  "  If,"  says 
Starke,  "  he  himself  wrote  the  covenant  made  with  the  people,  why  not  also  the  preliminary, 
and  in  part  very  important  and  necessary,  records  ?  "  The  same  argument  is  employed  also 
by  L.  Konig  (Alttest.  Studien,  i.  Heft:  Authentic  des  Buches  Josua,  1836,  p.  127),  as  well  as 
Baumgarten  (Herzog's  RealrEncyclop.  vii.  40,  42),  to  sustain  Joshua's  authorship  ;  against 
which  Keil  (Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Joshua,  p.  xl.  [Martin's  Transl.  p.  39]),  remarks  how 
precisely  the  fact  that  the  writing  in  the  law-book  is  limited  to  the  renewal  of  the  covenant 
at  Shechem  proves  that  the  remaining  contents  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  were  not  recorded 
therein.  Havernick  (Einleitung  in  d.  A.  T.  ii.  1,  pp,  26,  62),  resting  on  the  Kethib  in  ch.  v.  1,  6 
0035^),  combined  with  the  notice  in  ch.  xxiv.  26,  ascribes  the  entire  first  part  and  the  two 
last  chapters  to  Joshua,  while  he  refers  chs.  xiii.-xxii.,  after  the  example  of  Bcrtholdt  (p.  857), 
to  the  chorographical  descriptions  spoken  of  in  ch.  xviii.  1-10.  Gerlach  (Bibelwerk,  ii.  p. 
vi.)  supposes  it  probable  that,  after  the  example  of  Moses,  Joshua  himself  or  qne  of  his  im- 
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mediate  attendants,  under  his  direction,  wrote  down  the  history  of  the  conquest,  and  there 
upon  of  the  division  of  the  land,  so  important  in  its  future  bearings,  and  exhibiting  traces  of 
very  high  antiquity.  These  he  thinks  were  composed  in  separate  sections  which  then  some  edi 
tor  finished  out  with  the  account  of  the  renewed  covenant  Keil  (ut  sup.  p.  xlvi.  [Eng.  TransL 
p.  46]  ;  Bibliach.  Com.  titter  d.  A.  7'.,  ii.  1,  pp.  5,  6)  denies  the  authorship  of  Joshua  altogether, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  oft-recurring  phrase  (previously  urged  by  Spinoza  and  others), 
rttn  CVH  15  (chaps,  iv.  9 ;  v.  9  ;  vi.  25  ;  vii.  26  (bis)  ;  viii.  28,  29  ;  ix.  27  ;  xiii.  13  ;  xiv.  14 ;  xv. 
63 ;  xvi.  10),  as  because  the  book  gives  account  of  occurrences  belonging  to  the  period  after 
Joshua's  death.  That  phrase  he  thinks  by  no  means  supposes  the  lapse  of  centuries,  but  is  em 
ployed  rather,  according  to  its  quite  relative  signification,  of  things  only  a  few  years  past, 
although  he  fails  to  furnish  any  proof  of  this.1  Of  the  class  of  later  occurrences  lie  reckons, 
above  all,  the  narrative  of  the  capture  of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  of  Debir  by  Othniel  (ch.  xv.  13-19), 
and  of  Leshem  by  the  Danites  (ch.  xix.  47),  as  well  as  the  statement  in  ch.  xv.  63  resting  on 
Judges  i.  8.  But  since  these  wars  and  conquests  might  have  occurred  not  long  after  Joshua's 
death ;  since  moreover  the  book  contains  definite  proofs  that  it  was  composed  not  aft^r  but  prob 
ably  before  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in  Israel  (ch.  xvi.  10  :  the  Canaanites  in  Gezer,  comp. 
1  K.  ix.  16  ;  the  Jebusites  yet  in  Jerusalem,  ch.  xv.  63,  comp.  2  Sam.  v.  3,  6-9  ;  a  place  for  the 
temple  not  yet  determined,  ix.  27,  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18  flf. ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  26  IT. ;  the  Gibeon- 
ites  still  wood-choppers  and  water-carriers,  ix.  27,  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  1  fl'.)*  since,  finally, 
the  book  nowhere  shows  traces  either  in  its  style  or  contents,  of  later  times  and  relations, 
but  in  language  as  well  as  in  views  of  things  connects  itself  closely  with  the  Pentateuch  (of 
which  ch.  xiii.  4-6  ;  xi.  8  ;  xix.  28,  are  cited  as  examples  2),  it  becomes  highly  probable  that 
it  was  composed  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  perhaps 
by  one  of  the  elders  who  had  crossed  the  Jordan  with  Joshua,  taken  part  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  (ch.  v.  1,6),  and  lived  some  time  after  Joshua  (ch.  xxiv.  31 ;  Judg.  ii.  7).  Com.  on 
Joshua,  p.  xlvii.,  [47];  Bib.  Com.  ii.  1,  p.  7. 

So  Keil,  who,  as  is  obvious,  has  given  up  the  old,  traditional  view  of  the  authorship  of 
Joshua,  while  yet  he  maintains  the  unity  of  the  book  and  its  high  antiquity.  This  latter  point 
was  disputed  already  by  Andreas  Masius,  by  Spinoza  and  Clerieus,  who  placed  the  compo 
sition  of  the  book  in  the  time  alter  the  exile,  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  Hasse, 
Maurer,  and  I)e  Wette.  And  in  proportion  as  the  Pentateuch,  since  the  middle  of  the  pre 
ceding  century,  has  been  subjected  to  sharper  scrutiny  touching  its  unity,  our  book  has 
shared  the  same  treatment.  The  different  hypotheses  of  modern  criticism  enumerated  by 
Lange  (Com.  on  Holy  Script.  Introd.  to  Genesis,  §§  3,  7),  the  Documentary  as  well  as  the 
Fragmentary,  the  Supplementary,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  theory  of  Kwald,  called  by  Delitzseh 
the  Crystallization  hypothesis,  to  which  quite  recently  Fiirst  inclines  (Gesc/i.  (L  Bib.  Lit.,  u. 
des  Judiich-hellenist.  Schri/Uhwn,  5.  pp.  362,  404  ff.,  442  ff.  ;  to  be  compared  with  Diestel's 
Review,  in  the  Jdhrbiichern  fiir  Deutschen  Theologie,  xiv.  2,  pp.  338-342),  have  all  been  at 
tempted  with  reference  to  the  book  of  Joshua  as  well  as  to  the  Pentateuch.  Not  unsuccess 
fully  the  Supplimentary  hypothetic,  in  reference  to  Joshua  in  particular,  has  found  defenders 
in  Bleek,  Knobel,  and  very  recently  in  Noldeke. 

According  to  Bleek  (Introd.  to  the  0.  T.  §  137)  there  were  for  a  considerable  time  writings 
extant  concerning  the  events  of  the  period  between  the  death  of  Moses  and  that  of  Joshua, 
as  in  particular  concerning  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  several  tril>es ;  precisely  as  in 
the  time  of  Moses  himself,  and  in  part  from  his  own  hand,  there  were  written  laws,  sorifis, 
census-rolls,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  nations.  But  a  connected  history  of  the  fortunes  of  tin; 
people,  either  in  the  Mosaic  period  or  in  that  of  Joshua,  had  not  then  been  composed.  Both 
were  produced  simultaneously  at  a  later  time,  and  in  all  probability,  in  the  age  of  Saul,  at 
which  time  the  work  of  the  so-failed  Elohi*t  arose.  This  work  treated  only  of  the  main  cj>oehs 
in  the  history,  those  of  special  importance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  lx»tween  God  ami 
man,  and  of  God's  providences.  Such  were  the  creation,  the  deluge,  the  choice  of  Abraham  and 
convenant  with  him,  the  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  then  that  of  Moses  and  Joshua, 
while  the  intervening  periods  were  only  summarily  touched  upon,  in  short  genealogical  lists 
which  served  to  join  together  two  Epochs  and  the  representative  personages  belonging  to  them. 

1  [Krll  doe*  adduce  (Bib.  Com.  p.  6),  M  an  taftanc*  of  thin,  the  ttatomeat  (ch.  vl.  23)  that  Rahab  I*  living  In  I*PM>! 
UiU  day."  —  Ta.  J 

*  (In  thtM  paMBfM  iwpectively ,  "  the  Bidonlatu  alnn«  are  called  Phoenician*,  and  thi-ee  are  reckoned  among  the  Canaao- 
ItM  to  b«  extirpated  by  Iirrael  (ch.  xlll.  4-6),  altogether  dl.Ti-rently  from  Che  view  of  David's  time  (2  8am.  T  11  ;  IK. 
eh.  T.  :  1  rhr.  xiv.  1) ;  moreover,  Sidon  by  the  epithet '"  the  great  "  U  designated  an  th«  capital  of  Phoenicia  (xi.  8,  xix. 
») ;  while  a*  early  M  Davld'i  day  Tyre  had  taken  the  lead  at  Sidon.  "  —  Keil,  &b.  Com.,  p.  7.  —  Tt.J 
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The  greater  part  of  our  Book  of  Joshua  was  contained  in  this  oldest  history.  Probably  in  the 
age  of  David,  and  not  in  the  very  last  part  of  his  reign,  this  work  was  enlarged  and  rewrought 
by  a  later  hand.  The  older  writing  remains  the  foundation  ;  but  it  was  in  part  increased  by 
many  new  additions,  which  the  writer  either  found  already  extant  like  the  former,  or  himself 
first  Avrote  down  from  previous  oral  traditions  ;  and  in  part  the  earlier  written  relations  were 
modified  by  additions  and  changes,  by  abbreviations  also  and  omissions  where  this  Jehovist 
availed  himself  of  a  different  source  of  information  concerning  the  same  circumstances  and 
events.  It  differed  from  the  previous  work  conspicuously  in  this,  that  the  author  names  God 
Jehovah,  from  the  very  beginning,  whereas  the  Elohist  had  refrained  from  that  designation 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  By  this  revision  the  earlier  work  gained  some  not  unessential 
additions,  but  lost  not  a  little  in  literary  unity.  It  embraced  (a)  the  first  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  essentially  of  the  entire  compass  in  which  we  have  them,  but  with  trifling  ex 
ceptions,  particularly  Lev.  xxvi.  3-45  ;  (b)  the  report  of  the  death  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1- 
8),  taken  from  the  Elohistic  writing ;  (c)  our  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  form  in  which  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  found  it.  For  the  last  revision  of  the  work  was  effected  by  the  author  of  Deuteron 
omy,  at  whose  hand  the  whole  received  the  form  and  compass  in  which  it  lies  before  us  in  our 
Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.  The  author  of  this  revision  probably  took  the  above  work 
(that  of  the  Jehovist)  entire,  as  he  found  it,  allowing  himself  only  here  and  there  particular 
changes  and  additions,  especially  in  the  history  of  the  time  of  Joshua.  The  principal  alteration 
however,  consisted  in  the  expansion  of  the  writing  by  the  reception  of  Deuteronomy  itself  (chaps, 
i.-xxxiii.  It  is  possible  that  he  had  other  written  authorities  besides  the  Book  of  the  Jehovist, 
but  nothing  definite  can  be  made  out  on  this  point.  As  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  last  revision  of  the  whole  work,  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  King  of  Judah, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  may  most  probably  be  assumed,  and  at 
all  events  a  time  not  later  than  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  (624  B.  c.).  Comp.  2  K.  xxiii. 
21,  w.  Deut.  xvi. 

According  to  Knobel  (Kritik  des  Pentateuch  und  Josua,  p.  496  ff.),  there  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  an  old  work  (Elohim  document,  Elohist,  Ground-text),  which 
relates  the  history  from  the  creation  to  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  is  distin 
guished  by  definiteness  of  plan  and  by  consecutiveness,  and  may  be  easily  followed  from 
Gen.  i.  to  Joshua  xxii.  The  composition  of  this  work  falls  in  the  time  of  Saul  (p.  523). 
The  author  was  beyond  question  an  Aaronide  or  priest.  This  we  learn  from  the  deep  inter 
est  which  he  takes  in  sacred  persons  and  usages,  and  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  those 
matters,  the  tabernacle,  for  instance,  and  its  furniture,  which  a  layman  would  not  have  known 
so  well  about.  He  lived  therefore  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  where  the  Aaronides 
had  their  residence  (p.  523).  From  this  ground-text  (as  Knobel  almost  everywhere  calls  it) 
the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  deviate  widely  in  matter  and  style,  the  proof  of  which  is 
given  with  great  care  and  to  the  minutest  detail  (pp.  524-532),  but  they  altogether  lack  unity. 
There  are  indeed  non-Elohistic  sections,  as  in  our  book  chaps  ii.-iv.  which,  overlooking  minor 
points,  have  been  plainly  made  up  of  two  different  elements.  The  same  two  elements  may 
then  each  for  itself  be  further  clearly  recognized  in  particular  sections,  the  one  e.  g.  in  Josh.  ch. 
xxiv.,  the  other  in  chaps,  vi.-xii.  They  appear  again  blended  with  Elohistic  sections,  either 
one  or  the  other  or  both  together,  as  in  Josh,  xv.,  xvii.,  xviii.  The  old  ground-text  has  there 
fore  received  additions  from  two  other  documents.  These  two  documents  are  mentioned  by 
name  Num.  xxi.  14 ;  Josh  x.  13.  The  one  is  the  Law-book,  the  other  the  War-book.  Ac 
cording  to  its  name  ("Ur*n  H5D,  book  of  the  right,  t.  e.  right-book,  law-book,  to  be  inter 
preted  after  rTJJT  ^55  ^*r?  ntWJ,  "  to  do  what  is  right  in  Jehovah's  eyes,"  i.  e.  to  fol 
low  the  divine  law,  —  a  phrase  common  in  the  historical  books  to  designate  conformity  with 
the  law,  1  K.  xi.  33,  38;  xiv.  8  ;  xv.  5,  11,  etc.  (?)),  the  former  contained  laws,  according  to 
Josh.  x.  historical  reports  also,  and  according  to  2  Sam.  i.  18,  poems,  which  all  suits  with  the 
first  document  of  the  Jehovist. 

In  this  book,  "however,  which  originated  in  the  Northern  kingdom  (p.  544),  in  the  Assyrian 
period  (p.  546),  there  was  an  older  ~)2?*n  HpD  inwrought  which  is  designated,  Joshua  xxiv. 
26,  C^nb^  rnin  "ICO.  This  older  Sepher  Jaschar  contained  already  most  of  the  laws  of 
the  law-book  employed  by  the  Jehovist,  especially  the  Mosaic  Decalogue  (Ex.  xx.),  probably 
also  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.),  of  the  time  of  Saul,  David's  lament  over  Saul  (2 
Sam.  i.)  and  the  hymn  of  triumph  (Ex.  xv.),  which  dates  only  from  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Lower  than  Solomon  we  need  not  bring  it.  In  Jeroboam's  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
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already  known   (p.  547).     Where  this  older  law-book  was  composed  Knobel  does  not  say: 
probably  also  in  the  northern  kingdom. 

The  second  document  of  the  Jehovist,  the  War-book  (^  rPEnb'p  b,  Num.  xxi.  14, 
"  lxx)k  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,"  i.  e.  the  wars  of  Israel  with  the  heathen,  p.  559),  contained 
a  great  number  of  warlike  narratives,  more  in  fact  than  all  the  others  together  (p.  559),  ami 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  southern  country  (p.  5GO),  as  it  agrees  very  nearly  in  mat 
ter  and  style  with  the  ground-text,  and  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (f  889).  The  author, 
from  his  interest  in  religious  legislation,  was  probably  a  Levite  (p.  5GO). 

The  Jehovisfs  course  of  procedure  now  was  the  following.  He  laid  his  foundation  in  the 
Elohim-text,  which  is,  accordingly,  preserved  tolerably  complete ;  then  took  his  supplemen 
tary  matter  chiefly  from  his  two  documents,  more  out  of  the  law-book,  less  out  of  the  war- 
book,  since  the  former  offered  more  that  was  peculiar,  the  latter  only  that,  in  many  places, 
which  lay  already  in  the  ground  text.  To  all  the  three  documents  he  adheres,  as  far  as  pos 
sible,  word  for  word,  whether  he  extracts  from  them  <;reat  or  small.  The  texts  have  for  him 
a  certain  inviolability,  and  he  is  guided  in  this  by  the  consciousness  that  he  has  before  him 
and  is  editing  venerable  works  of  Mosaic  authority.  He  is  concerned  to  harmonize  the  vari 
ous  reports,  and  effects  this  often  in  a  truly  ingenious  manner;  witness  Gen.  xxi.  2">  If.,  xxvi. 
19  ff.  comp.  w.  xxvi.  15,  18 ;  Gen.  xxxv.  3,  7,  xxxv.  4  ff.,  14  fl*. ;  xxxiii.  1-8  co:up.  w.  xxxii.  21  ; 
xxxiii.  13,  etc.  In  many  cases,  however,  he  saw  the  irreconcilubleness  of  his  authorities  and 
proceeded  mechanically  to  combine  the  different  and  contradictory  materials,  leaving  it  for 
the  reader  himself  to  bring  them  into  connection  and  harmony.  His  primary  endeavor  teas 
to  preserve  the  con'ents  of  the  older  writer,  when  thev  appeared  to  him  important,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  just  as  he  found  them.  Hence  even  what  was  divergent  also  might,  as  being 
something  independent,  seem  to  him  worthy  of  preservation;  in  proof  of  which  Knobel  ad 
duces  Josh.  viii.  12,  13.  The  mechanical  nature  of  his  process  appears  from  the,  retention  of 
remarks  which  in  the  originals  stood  quite  correctly,  but  in  the  combination  of  sources  should 
have  been  omitted,  as  in  Josh.  x.  15.  Frequently,  however,  in  his  supplementary  additions, 
he  allowed  himself  considerable  freedom,  transposing  particulars,  retrenching  incompatible 
designations  of  time,  but  especially  interweaving  little  additions  into  the  reports  of  his  pre 
decessors,  where  they  appeared  to  him  appropriate,  and  especially  where  necessary  to  har 
monize  differences.  The  introduction  of  a  historical  sentence  into  the  discourse  of  God, 
Josh.  xiii.  1,  likewise  exhibits  this  freedom.  On  the  whole,  the  author  shows  great  tact,  since 
he  often  applies  with  real  aptness  his  additions  to  the  statements  of  his  predecessors  (e. y. 
Gen.  xii.,  xiii.,  xvi.,  xxxii.,  xxxix.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  signs  of  the  compilatory  process  are 
indeed  plain  and  numerous  enough  (pp.  573-578).  He  cannot  have  lived  before  the  Assyrian 
period,  because  he  has  the  law-lxxjk  and  war-book  before  him  (p.  570).  Since,  moreover, 
the  law-book,  especially,  comes  down  (p.  546)  to  Hezekiah,  the  last  years  of  this  king  are 
about  the  earliest  date  to  which  the  Jc/ioriit  can  be  .assigned.  He  probably  sprang  from  (he 
kingdom  of  Israel.  For  he  has  a  fondness  for  the  law-book,  and  cleaves  very  closely  to  that 
in  the  contents  and  mode  of  expression;  is  not  offended  bv  the  plurality  of  sacred  places; 
gives  the  account  (Gen.  xxxii.  24  ff.)  of  God's  wrestling  with  Jacob,  which  no  one  else  but 
Hosea  (xii.  4  f.)  mentions  ;  and  finally  he  uses  many  expressions  which  occur  elsewhere  only 
in  writings  of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  separately  in  those  of  later  date,  e.  y.  the  C?  prrcf. 
fjvn.  vi.  3  !  ;  mn?,  "to  wrestle,"  Gen.  xxxii.  29  [Kng.  28]  as  also  in  Hosea  xii.  4  ;  ~^T^, 
"thistle,"  Gen.  iii.  18,  as  also  in  Hos.  x.  8;  ]Y"in  "pregnancy,"  as  also  Hos.  ix.  11,  etc.  (p. 
579).  A 9  modified  now  by  this  Jehovist  the  Elohistic-Jehovistic  Work  is  preserved  from  Gen. 
i.  to  Num.  xxxvi.  (p.  497). 

Into  that  work  still  another  writer  (pp.  589,  590),  the  Deuteronomiit,  has  at  a  later  period 
inserted  his  discourses,  repetitions,  and  laws,  and  among,  them  wrought  in  a  number  of  fj-plana- 
tionn,  also  several  accounts  of  events  which  the  Jehovist  had  taken  from  the  law-hook  and  ap 
pended  to  Num.  xxxvi.  He  did  not  meddle  with  the  first  four  books,  but  rewrought  that 
merely  which  followed  Num.  xxxvi.  by  giving  to  it  it*  present  great  expansion,  and  furnishing 
it  besides  with  special  additions.  He  is  the  last  clatxmitor  of  the  law.  His  statement  Dent. 
xxxi.  9,  belongs  to  the  imprudent  expressions  which  we  often  meet  with  in  him  [!] 

His  hand,  however,  is  to  be  traced  after  Dcut.  xxxiv.  also,  in  places,  as  far  as  to  Josh,  xxiv., 
but  not  at  all,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  later  books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Samuel  (pp.  487,  579). 
His  language  affords  the  chief  proof  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged  (p.  591).     It  is  closely 
1  [Bat  coop.  L*a«..  Otn.  to  loe.  (coot,  TtejrWr  UwU) ;  Gamut,  Hr6.  O»*.  p.  43.  -  T*.  J 
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related  to  that  of  Jeremiah,  and  other  late  writers ;  for  which  evidence  is  adduced  (p.  591). 
But  we  have  no  sufficient  reasons  for  bringing  the  author  down  into  the  age  following  the  exile. 
At  that  time  certainly  they  no  longer  allowed  themselves  to  deal  so  freely  with  the  law-book, 
and  increase  it  with  new  laws,  as  this  author  does.  He  must  have  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jiulah,  perhaps  under  Josiah,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  importance,  or  he 
would  not  have  made  so  bold  as  to  take  considerable  liberties  with  the  book  of  the  lato  (p.  591). 

At  the  close  of  Knobel's  critique  upon  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  he  has  given  in  tabular 
form  a  synopsis,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  view,  of  the  several  ingredients  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua  (pp.  600-606),  which  we  here  append,  for  the  better  comprehension 
of  his  theory  :  — 


Ground-text.                        Law-book. 

War-book. 

Jehovfot. 

Deutero  omist. 

ii. 

i.  1,  2,  10-16. 

i.  3-9,  17,  18. 

iii.  1,  7-17. 

iii  2-6. 

$T.  15-17,  19. 

iv.  la,    4-7,14,18,  20- 

iv.  1  b-3,  8-13. 

24. 

T.  10-12. 

v.  1-9,  13-15. 

vi.  1-17  a,  18-21,24,26, 

vi.  17  b,  22,  23,25. 

27. 

viii.  12,  13,  30,  31  in  pt. 

vii.  except  ver.  25  in  pt. 
viii.  1-11,  14-29. 

vii.  25  in  part, 
viii.  31  in  pt.,  32,  33 

33  in  pt.,34inpt.,35. 

34  in  part. 

ix.  exc.  ver.  27  in  pt.  x. 

ix.  27  in  part. 

x.  12-15,  exc.  Ter.  13  in 

1-11,  16-43. 

x.  13  in  part. 

part. 

xi  ,  xii. 

xiii.  15-33. 

xiii.  2-5,  6  in  pt.  9-14. 

xiii.  1,  7,  8. 

xiii.  6  in  part. 

xiv.  1-5. 

xiv.  6-15. 

xv.  1-13,  20-44,  48-62. 

XT.  14-19. 

xv.  45-47,  63. 

xvi.  1-9. 

xvi.  10. 

xvii.  1-10. 

xvii.  14-18. 

xvii.  11-13. 

xviii.  1,  2,  11-28. 

xviii.  3-10. 

xix.  exc.  ver.  47. 

xix.  47. 

xx.  1,2,  Sin  p.-irt,4,5a. 
6  in  part  7-9. 

xx.  3  in  pt.,  5  b,  6  in 
part. 

xxi.  1-40. 

xxi.  41-43. 

xxii.  5 

xxii.  9-11,  13-15,  21,  30- 
88  a. 

xxii.  7,  8. 

xxii.    1-4,  6,  12,  16-20. 
22-29,  33  b,  34. 

xxiii.  1  b.  2  b. 

[16. 
xxiii.  2  in  pt.  4-8  11, 

xxiv.  exc.  ver.  1,  in  part. 

xxiii.  1  a,  2  in  pt.  3,  9, 

xxiv.  1  in  part. 

10,  12-15. 

Nolcleke  (Alttest.  Literatur,  p.  25  ff.)  pronounces  the  separation  of  two  chief  sources  in 
Genesis  and  the  following  books,  among  which  he  also  includes  the  Book  of  Joshua,  as  the 
first  result  of  critical  investigation.  One  of  these  sources  is  a  single  and  homogeneous  writ 
ing  (p.  26),  showing  throughout  the  same  systematic  proportion,  and  regularity  (!)  as  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  gives  for  the  most  part  only  short,  outline  statements,  with  little 
of  pictorial  filling  up,  but  shows  a  certain  heaviness  and  verbosity  of  style,  and  a  special  fond 
ness  for  reciting  names  and  for  numbers.  Very  recently,  in  his  Researches  toicard  the  Criti 
cism  of  the  0.  T.  (  Untersuclmngen  zur  Kritik  d.  A.  T.,  Kiel,  1869),  Noldeke  has  still  more  closely 
examined  this  ground-text  and,  like  Knobel,  traced  it  also  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  The 
other  source  is  not  so  homogeneous.  In  it  again  two  main  writings  are  distinguishable  (0.  T. 
Lit.  p.  26),  one  of  which  is  the  work  of  the  second  Elohist,  first  clearly  brought  to  view, 
throughout  Genesis  at  least,  by  Hupfeld,  while  the  other  has  the  Jehovist  for  its  author  (0. 
T.  Lit.  p.  26,  Researches,  p.  3).  This  Jehovist,  the  most  talented  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
Pentateuch  (Res.  p.  3),  has  used  the  work  of  the  second  Elohist  as  a  main  authority,  and 
taken  from  it  large  portions  in  so  independent  a  way  that  what  is  due  to  the  Jehovist  him 
self  is  not  always  clearly  to  be  separated  (as  Hupfeld  and  also  Knobel  assume)  from  what 
he  has  borrowed  of  the  Elohist  (Res.  p.  3).  A  redactor,  different  in  Noldeke's  view  from  the 
Jehovist  (Res.  p.  3),  combined  now  this  work  of  the  Jehovist  with  the  ground-text.  But  the 
Deuteronomist,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  again  from  the  Jehovist,  thrust  into  the  work  of  the 
redactor  almost  the  whole  of  the  present  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  completely  rewrought  the  por 
tions  relating  to  Joshua  (Res.  p.  5,  0.  T.  Lit.,  27,  30).  The  time  of  writing,  Noldeke  defines  in 
the  works  quoted  (0.  T.  Lit.  p.  31  ff.,  Researches  p.  138  ff.),  so  as  to  place  Deuteronomy  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  the  redactor  about  the  year  800  or  soon  after,  the  ground-text,  —  whose  author 
was  a  priest  at  Jerusalem,  —  in  the  10th  or  rather  the  9th  century  before  Christ.  About 
this  last  period  also  originated,  he  thinks,  the  older  materials  of  the  Pentateuch  generally  (0. 
T.  Lit.  p.  32,  Res.  p.  140).  Among  these  older  materials  Noldeke  counts  the  two  ground- 
texts  which  were  combined  in  the  work  of  the  Jehovist.  But  there  are  besides  in  the  Pen 
tateuch  still  older  sources,  which  also  must  be  borne  in  mind,  because  all  these  writings  refer 
to  them  and  occasionally  make  use  of  their  words  (0.  T.  Lit.  p.  32).  Thus  we  have  some  frag- 
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ments  of  ancient  songs,  for  one  of  which  "  the  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah  "  is  cited  M  a 
source  (Num.  xxi.  14).  In  Josh.  x.  13  likewise  "  the  book  of  the  upright "  is  quoted,  in  which, 
according  to  2  Sam.  i.  18,  flood  a  song  of  David,  which1  therefore  could  not  have  been  written, 
at  the  earliest,  before  the  time  of  this  monarch. 

The  traces  of  the  ground-text  have  been  followed  by  Noldeke,  in  his  investigations,  both 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  with  much  acuteness.  In  our  book  their  dis 
covery  is,  in  his  view,  rendered  specially  difficult  by  the  subsequent  modifications  effected  by 
the  Deuteronoinist  {Researches,  pp.  94,  95).  lie  finds  that  text  in  the  following  passages  : 
ch.  Ui.  1,  iv.  19,  v.  10-1 2,  vi.  20,  24  (?),  ix.  15  b,  17-22,  27,  x.  28-43  essentially  ;  ch.  11  (only 
accordances  with  die  ground-text)  ;  ch.  xii.  originally  belonging  to  it  but  interjx>lated  ;  xiii. 
15-xxi.  40,  substantially  throughout ;  ch.  xxii.  (has  a  report  from  the  ground-text  for  its 
basis);  xxiv.  33.  {Researches,  pp.  94-106,  where  the  details  which  we  cannot  here  repeat 
may  be  found.) 

IL     Estimate  of  these  Views. 

Our  former  assertion  that  the  supplement-hypothesis  had  not  unsuccessfully  tested  itself 
on  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  is  sufficiently  sustained  by  this  representation  of  the 
researches  of  the  critics  we  have  named.  For  they  agree  among  themselves  and  .with  still 
others,  as  e.  g.  Hupfeld,  (1)  in  the  assumption  of  a  common  ground  writing  (Elohim-text) 
for  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  whose  date  is  fixed  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  the  author  of  which  is  designated  as  a  priest,  dwelling  in  the  southern  part  of 
Palestine  ;  (2)  in  the  further  assumption  that  the  last  redaction  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
took  place  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  or,  at  the  earliest,  under  Manasseh  (Bleek),  by  the  hand 
of  the  Deuteronomist,  who  at  the  same  time  incorporated  into  it  his  own  work  (I)eut.  i.- 
xxxiii. ).  itself  al>o  resting  in  part  on  old  reports,  and  that  he  worked  over  the  Book  of  Joshua 
more  than  either  of  the  others,  which  he  left  comparatively  untouched ;  (3)  in  the  assump 
tion  in  general  of  a  great  Jehovistic  element,  on  the  composition  of  which,  however,  in  par 
ticulars,  their  opinions  differ.  Bleek  is  the  most  cautious,  avoiding  definite  discriminations 
and  rejections.  Knobel  and  Noldeke,  after  the  example  of  Hupfeld,  and  in  part  that  of 
Ewald,  are  bolder,  and  suppose  they  recognize  within  this  Jehovistic  composition  the  iwo 
main  writings,  which  Knobel  (very  unfortunately  imitating  Ewald's  passion  for  giving  names 
"to  the  particular  documents)  designates  as  Law-book  and  War-book.  We  may  freely  allow 
that,  as  the  first  part  of  Joshua  at  once  shows,  such  different  portions  of  the  great  Jehovis 
tic  element  may  be  pointed  out;  but  that  the  HtT»n  ~>?3  cited  Josh.  x.  13,  1  Sam.  i.  18,  was 
one  of  the  authorities  of  the  Jehovist,  and  the  v»  TYJaq^p  D,  Num.  xxi.  14,  was  the  other,  is 
certainly  a  mistake.  The  two  books  arc  to  be  regarded  rather,  with  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Furst, 
Noldeke,  Hitzig  (Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  p.  102),  [Keil,]  and  many  others,  as  lyrical 
books,  and  Htt^  "^^  ^e  plural  form  C^H^  (Num.  xxiii.  10,  Ps.  cxi.  1),  as  a  poetical  des 
ignation  of  Israel,  properly  "  the  pious  congregation,"  and  so  precisely  like  the  poetical  }V)^ 
which  comes  from  a  ground-form  T'tth  =  "WV  comp.  )h£  and  ]^j?.  (See  Fiirst,  G'e- 
tchichte  der  Bibl.  Literat.  p.  457,  Anmerk.  3.)  They  were  ancient  sources  to  which  Noldeke, 
among  many  others,  quite  distinctly  [Hunts,  poetical  sources,  and  neither  law  nor  war  books. 
Although  Knobel,  therefore,  may  be  jierhaps  essentially  right  in  distinguishing  two  chief 
writings  or  documents  of  the  Jehovist,  the  designation  which  he  gives  them,  and  the  result- 
Ing  identification  of  them  with  the  poetical  productions  mentioned,  we  must  opjKisc.  And 
so  far  as  we  know,  he  has  in  this  found  no  followers  hitherto.  How  these  two  chief  writ- 
Ings  were  related  to  each  other,  whether  each  existed  indej>endently  by  the  side  of  the 
oth. -r  (Hupfeld,  Knobel),  or  whether  the  Jehovist,  as  Noldeke  supposes,  directly  compounded 
his  work  and  that  of  the  second  Elohist  (the  law-book  of  Knobel)  ;  whether  this  Jehovist 
was  the  tame  as  the  redactor  (Bleek,  Knobel),  or  the  redactor  was  different  from  the  Jeho 
vist  (Noldeke),  thus*  are  mere  questions  which  yet  await  a  conclusive  answer,  and  will  perhaps 
never  find  one  completely  satisfactory? 

1  [  I.  «.  the  tone  could  not ;  of  the  book  It  would  only  be  true  th*t  It  could  not  have  been./fii«W  earlier.  —  T».  J 
1  [To  most  Engllsh-epeaking  Christians  the  freedom  with  which  thtee  critic*,  especially  Koobel,  dUcuM  the  Mrred 
book*  will  give  pain  M  being  Irreverent  and  apparently  incompatible  with  sincere  Christianity.  Such  Christian*  gener 
ally  bold  that  the  Church  of  CbrUt  doe*  net  *'  on  tbe  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  Book*."  and  thry  on  the 
0.  T.  theocracy,  and  that  on  the  Book*  of  the  Old  Testament  (see  Lsuige  •  Commtmtary  on  Oenesl*  In  thU  Bible-work, 
p.  99,  Ob*.J.  And  there  U  evidently  danger  that  the  too  extensive  analysis,  composition,  aad  recompoeltinn  of  these 
book!  should  impair  confidence  In  their  divine  authority.  Yet  Knobels  labor*  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  have 
been  not  only  of  prodigious  toil,  but  In  various  respecU  of  great  value.  The  MOM  U  true  In  their  several  ||in|llr1kM 
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As  for  our  own  view,  we  cannot,  especially  after  the  example  of  Bleek,  avoid  giving  ill 
our  adherence  to  the  supplement-hypothesis.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  too  rash,  to  undertake  as 
Knobel  does,  to  point  out  even  to  minutiae,  now  this  and  now  that  author's  hand.  Noldeke's 
procedure  is  already  much  more  cautious,  most  moderate  that  of  Bleek,  who  contents  him 
self  with  intimations.  Neither  do  we  venture  more,  when  we  express  the  opinion  that  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  as  also  again  in  the  last  three  chapters,  the  Jehovistic 
character  prevails ;  that  within  this  Jehovistic  portion  different  elements  may  be  distinguished, 
as  was  already  indicated  in  §  1,  and  as  the  exegesis  will  show  in  the  particular  cases;  that 
in  the  second  part,  on  the  contrary,  as  specially  in  the  description  of  the  division  of  the  land, 
the  ground-text  prevails,  itself  resting  again  on  other  records,  perhaps  even  of  Joshua's  time ; 
that  finally,  and  particularly  in  ch.  i.  and  xxiii.,  perhaps  also  elsewhere  (ch.  vii.  25,  viii.  31, 
etc.),  the  hand  of  the  Deuteronomist  is  plainly  to  be  recognized.  That  this  Deuteronomist 
was  author*  of  Deut.  i.-xxxiii.,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  fact  which  cannot  longer  be  success 
fully  denied.  It  may  doubtless  be  questioned,  however,  whether  admonitions,  warnings,  and 
particularly  also  prophecies  of  Moses  did  not  survive  in  oral  traditions,  or  in  separate  records, 
which  in  the  time  of  Manasseh  and  Josiah,  were  revised  and  edited,  as  we  might  say,  in  a 
free,  very  beautiful,  and  edifying  manner,  and  that  too  without  any,  the  slightest  pious  fraud, 
but  in  good  faith,  and  the  fullest  persuasion  of  the  perfect  justifiableness  of  such  a  literary 
attempt.  In  reference  to  Moses  himself,  we  hold  firmly  with  Bleek  against  Knobel  (Kritik) 
p.  592),  that  written  records  from  his  hand  are  very  probably  to  be  recognized.  We  main 
tain  the  same  in  regard  to  Joshua,  and  cannot  therefore  allow  that  ch.  xxiv.  26  is  a  fic 
tion.1 

§  3.   Credibility. 

The  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  related  in  our  book,  has  given  great 
offense  to  the  heathen  opponents  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  at  first,  to  the  Manichrcans, 
afterwards,  and,  in  more  recent  times,  to  the  English  deists,  and  the  rationalists  of  Germany ; 
see  the  proofs  in  Lilienthal :  Die  gute  Sache  der  gottlichen  Ojfenbarung,  Th.  iv.  p.  891  ff. 
Eichhorn,  among  many  others,  in  his  Introduction,  p.  403  (in  KeiPs  Commentary  on  Joshua,  p. 
liii.  [Eng.  Trans,  p.  52])  speaks  very  strongly,  exclaiming  with  high  moral  indignation : 
"  How  impious  is  the  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  I  It  makes  God  not  only  give  away 
to  the  Israelites,  against  all  right,  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  the  Canaanites  as  the  first  oc 
cupants  most  justly  held,  but  also  sketch  out  a  horrid  plan  for  its  conquest,  and  directly  order 
the  most  dreadful  bloodshed  and  the  total  extinction  of  the  Canaanites.  Who  can  reconcile 
this  with  even  a  partially  correct  View  of  the  Godhead  ?  "  Eichhorn  objected  not  only  to 
this  procedure  against  the  Canaanites,  as  recorded  in  our  book,  but  particularly  also  to  the 

of  the  other  men  to  whom  we  refer  ;  and  in  estimating  their  religious  character  we  are  doubtless  bound  to  consider  care 
fully  what  Lange,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  has  intimated  concerning  the  distinction  between  Revelation  and  the 
written  record  of  it  as  the  ground  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Charity  will  often  be  constrained  to  hope  that  the  distinc 
tion  is  soundly  drawn. 

But  apurt  from  this,  and  conceding  that  scientific  research  is  equally  allowable  touching  the  Word  and  the  works  of  God, 
the  fanci  fulness  and  "  subjectivity"  of  such  elaborate  and  minute  specifications  as  some  of  those  above  summarized,  and 
the  tenuity  of  many  of  the  reasons  assigned,  provoke  laughter  rather  than  argumentative  confutation.  That  one  should 
gravely  split  a  verse  in  numerous  passages  so  as  to  refer  the  various  fragments  to  their  respective  authors,  and  should 
be  obliged  to  do  it  to  save  his  theory,  is,  to  most  minds,  slaughtering  the  theory  at  its  birth.  Our  curiosity  is  nat 
urally  raised  by  such  attempts  to  imagine  what  the  next  speculator  in  Biblical  criticism  will  propose  for  our  wonderment ; 
nay,  we  inquire  what  even  the  same  mind,  after  having  dropped  for  a  time  and  forgotten  the  particulars  of  his  previous 
fabrication,  would  invent,  if  he  were  to  take  up  the  whole  subject  anew.  We  believe  Knobel  has  never  been  outdone  in 
ingenuity  of  fiction  in  this  province  of  literature,  except  by  Ewald,  whose  theory  (briefly  outlined  in  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  hi.  p.  2411,  Am.  ed  )  must  probably  yet  bear  the  palm.  It  would  seem  that  the  climax  is  admitted  to 
have  been  reached,  and  .subsequent  writers,  of  whatever  theological  school,  —  even  NJldeke, —  while  maintaining  gener 
ally  the  composite  character  of  these  books,  are  much  more  modest  in  attempting  to  partition  the  authorship.  — TR.] 

1  [The  reader  interested  in  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  our  book  (connecting  itself  so  closely  with  that  of 
the  Pentateueh )  will  do  well  to  consult  again  the  '  General  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.  "  by  Lange  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Commen 
tary  on  the  O.  T.  and  Prof.  Lewis'  «  Special  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  "  there.  Add  Dr.  Conant's  brief  but  com 
prehensive  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  his  revised  version,  the  articles  on  Genesis,  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  with  particular  reference  to  the  additions  of  the  American  edition.  The  translator 
would  only  say  further  that  in  his  judgment  there  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  for  the  reluctance  with  which  many  ot 
even  the  most  reverent  of  recent  German  scholars  admit  the  possibility  that  Moses  and  Joshua  should  have  written 
considerable  pvrts  of  the  works  that  bear  their  names.  In  the  darkness  which  covers  the  details  of  the  subject  it  is 
a  priori  probable  that  those  leaders  should  have  written,  or  caused  to  be  written,  very  much  of  such  history  and 
such  statutes  as  their  repute!  books  contain.  And  certainly  no  other  names  present  themselves,  during  the  period 
within  which  all  agree  that  the  main  body  of  this  literature  must  have  been  composed,  as  nearly  so  likely  to  have  ef 
fected  the  authorship.  If  this  be  conceded  the  mollifications  and  additions  of  subsequent  n-dactions  need  have  been 
much  less  thorough  and  transforming  than  ia  generally  supposed.  See  Milinan's  interesting  Note,  Hist,  of  Jews,  I. 
ISO.-Ta.] 
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miracles,  whoso  reality  he,  like  Paulus,  disputed,  and  which  he  then  attempted  to  explain  in 
the  well-known  ways.  The  substance  of  the  book,  it  is  true,  he  thought  could  not  have  been 
fabricated ;  the  events  were  stamped  with  the  unmistakable  seal  of  antiquity  (iii.  399  ft',  in 
Havernick,  Einl.  in  d.  A.  T.  ii.  1,  p.  3),  but  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  view  of 
the  author  which  is  conceived  as  narrowly  as  possible,  and  the  history  contained  in  the  book. 
De  Wette  went  still  further  when  he  declared  that,  "  as  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  narrative  is, 
in  its  prevailing  character,  mythical"  (Introd.  to  0.  T.  §  1GG).  Afterward  he  added,  fol 
lowing  Maurer,  "  but  there  are  also  individual  instances  of  real  history,  as  ch.  i.  11,  comp.  v. 
12;  iii.  4,  comp.  v.  15  ff."  (Introd.  to  O.  T.  p.  214,  4  [Germ.]  «!.). 

Applying  a  sharper  criticism,  yet  from  a  position  of  belief  in  revelation,  G.  A.  HaufT 
has  discussed  the  question  of  credibility,  or  historical  truth,  in  the  Treatise  :  "  Ojfenbarungs- 
glaube  und  Kritik  dtr  biblischen  Getchichtsbiicher  am  Beitpiele  dts  Buches  Josua  in  ihrer  noth- 
wendigen  Einheit  daryethan  (Belief  in  Revelation  and  Criticism  of  (he  Historical  Books  nf  the 
Bible  exhibited  in  their  necessary  Unity,  in  the  C<ise  of  thi  Book  of  Joshua),  Stuttgart,  1843." 
Having  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  sharply  defined  the  process  of  Biblical  criticism,  as  such 
that  the  style  and  mode  of  representation,  the  person  of  the  writer,  the  use  of  authorities, 
the  time  of  the  composition,  plan,  and  design,  and  especially  also  the  credibility  of  the  his 
torian  must  lie  open  to  free  investigation,  in  which  however  the  religious  element  of  this  his 
tory  is  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  (p.  G5  flf.),  he  proceeds  to  apply  these  principle's  to  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  and  finds  memorable  contradictions  in  its  statements  :  (a)  to  the  statements 
of  other  l>ooks ;  (/>)  among  themselves.  The  former  class  relate  to  the  unity  of  the  people, 
the  conquest  and  division  of  the  land,  the  religious  institutions,  the  religious  character  of  Un 
people,  the  mode  of  divine  worship ;  the  latter  principally  to  the  conquest  of  the  land,  the 
conquering  personages,  the  division  of  the  land,  the  genius  and  character  of  Joshua  and  of 
the  people,  the  divine  worship.  While,  for  instance,  as  Hauff  proceeds,  p.  70  H'.,  the  Book 
of  Joshua  rejM>rts  to  us  that  the  whole  people,  without  exception,  stood  under  the  command 
of  Joshua  (ch.  i.  2;  iii.  1),  that  the  whole  land,  excepting  the  coast-strip  and  Geshtir  on  Hcr- 
mon  (xiii.  1-3),  was  captured  by  Joshua,  and  distributed,  this  account  of  the  leadership  of 
Joshua  over  the  whole  people  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  question  raised  in  the  very 
first  verse  of  the  Book  of  Judges  (p.  76).  The  situation  in  which  they  there  stand  indicates 
Uiat  the  whole  land  has  by  no  means  yet  been  taken ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  division  of 
the  whole  land,  the  notice  in  Judg.  xviii.  1  squarely  contradicts  the  data  of  our  book.  Now 
as  regards  this  notice  compared  with  Josh.  xix.  40-1G,  the  explanation  will  be  found  in  the 
commentary  on  that  passage  ;  but  in  reference  to  the  other  two  supposed  contradictions  IK> 
twecn  Judges  and  Joshua,  we  think  that  question,  who  should  lead  the  war  against  the  Ca- 
naanites,  after  the  death  of  an  all-controlling  personage,  like  Joshua,  is  easily  explainable, 
the  more  so,  as  he  had  died  without  designating  a  successor  in  the  oliice,  as  Moses  had  once 
done.  It  not  only  proves  nothing  against  his  single  leadership,  but  shows  on  the  contrary, 
how  greatly  they  needed  such  a  "duke  "  as  Joshua  had  been. 

No  more  can  we  allow  any  formal  contradiction  between  Joshua  and  Judges  in  resj>ect  to 
their  views  of  the  conquest  of  the  land.  According  to  Haun"  (and  in  this  others,  e.  g.  Noldckc, 
have  followed  him),  this  discrepancy  exists  also  within  the  Book  of  Joshua  itself  (p.  Ill  IV.),  if 
the  accounts  of  the  first  part  are  compared  with  those  of  the  second.  Here,  however,  Kwald 
appears  to  us  to  have  hit  the  truth  (Hut.  of  the  People  of  Israel,  ii.  p.  342,  2d  ed.)  when  he 
assumes  that  Joshua  incontestably,  in  the  first  years  of  his  invasion  of  Canaan,  subjugated  the 
land  on  all  sides  and  received  the  submission  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Canaanites,  as  many  as 
were  spared  :  when  he  declares  further  that  on  closer  consideration  no  doubt  is  left  that  even 
then,  after  the  first  victory  over  Canaan,  much  of  really  permanent  importance  had  Ix-en  accom 
plished  (of  which  character  he  reckons  the  division  of  the  land,  the  establishment  of  the  tab 
ernacle  in  Shiloh,  the  institution  of  different  religious  usages  and  ordinances  pertaining  to  the 
cultus,  particularly  the  appointment  of  the  Levitical  cities,  pp.  337,341);  when  ho  shows 
finally  —  and  Uiis  is  of  principal  moment  hero,  —  how,  out  of  this  new  condition  of  things  itself, 
there  must  directly  arise  now  dangers  (p.  342).  For,  although  the  conquest  had  Ixn-n  effected 
with  great  rapidity  (p.  336),  the  first  expeditions  of  the  Hebrews  could  be  little  more  than 
what  the  Arabs  in  all  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe  called  Alghuren,  or  rather  (since  Uie 
Hebrews  had  no  cavalry,)  razzias,  swift  forays,  that  is,  for  momentary  conquest  rather  than 
for  the  permanent  subjugation  of  the  land ;  and  when  the  camp,  whether  of  many  united  or 
of  single  tribes,  was  at  a  distance,  then  certainly  after  the  raids  had  passed  by,  the  <len*e 
columns  of  the  inhabitants  would  soon  gather  again,  having  promised  submission,  indeed,  but 
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for  the  most  part  without  any  thought  of  rendering  it  (p.  342).  With  great  propriety 
Ewald  then  reminds  us  further  how  long  it  was  before  the  Saxons  in  England,  the  Mohamme 
dan  Arabs  in  Egypt,  were  entirely  established.  In  this  view  of  the  case  we  cannot,  although 
fully  recognizing  the  different  documents  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our  book,  in  this  respect 
either,  affirm  any  proper  contradiction  between  it  and  the  Book  of  Judges,  or,  within  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  between  its  first  and  second  parts. 

In  regard  to  the  religious  institutions,  Hauff  considers  the  difficulties  to  be  still  more  im 
portant  (p.  84).  Shechem,  made  a  free  and  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xx.  7  ;  xxxi.  21),  appears 
in  Judges  eh.  ix.  as  a  common  city  provided  with  idolatrous  worship  (ver.  4,  46),  in  which, 
therefore,  a  Levite  in  the  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law  cannot  possibly  be  imagined.  But  could 
not  idolatry,  in  an  age  of  disorder  like  that  of  the  Judges,  when  idolatry  broke  in  every 
where,  invade  Shechem  also  ?  Again,  is  it  anything  contrary  to  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  account  given  in  Josh.  xxi.  of  the  assignment  of  the  Levitical  cities,  and  to  the  high 
legal  respect  which,  as  we  learn  from  Josh.  viii.  and  xxii.  priests  and  Levites  enjoyed,  that 
at  the  same  period,  according  to  Judg.  xvii.  7,  xix.  1,  "  a  Levite  from  Bethlehem-Judah  wan 
ders  about  homeless  ?  "  We  need  only  consider  that  the  excellent  system  established  must 
be  gradually  carried  into  effect,  and  that  for  this  the  time  following  Joshua  was  not  especially 
suited. 

When  in  regard  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  in  general,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
excellent  under  Joshua,  but  afterwards  (Judg.  iii.  7)  was  such  that  idolatry  had  universally 
crowded  out  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  we  may  certainly  concede  that  Joshua  xxiv.  31  (comp. 
also  Judg.  ii.  7)  favors  this  view ;  but  the  word  of  Phinehas  to  the  Gileadites  (xxii.  17)  as  well 
as  the  whole  transaction  of  Joshua  with  the  people  at  Shechem  (xxiv.  1  ff.),  and  in  particu 
lar  his  demand  that  they  should  put  away  their  false  gods  (xxiv.  23),  proves  how  untrust 
worthy  the  religious  disposition  of  Israel  was,  how  strongly  the  people  inclined  to  idolatry, 
how  easily  they  might  fall  back  into  it. 

Of  the  contradiction  between  statements  made  in  different  parts  of  the  book  itself  (of 
which  Hauff  treats,  p.  102  ff.)  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  notable,  we  have  already  explained. 
For  the  most  part  the  matters  enumerated  are  properly  the  same  as  in  comparing  this  book 
with  the  Book  of  Judges.  We  select  one  more  point  only,  which  Hauff  himself  brings  up, 
when  he  writes,  p.  1 28  :  "  In  general  it  is  statements  in  relation  to  worship  —  the  place  where 
it  should  be  offered,  as  well  as  the  persons  on  whom  its  duties  devolved  —  in  which  we  find 
discrepancies  hard  to  -be  reconciled.  At  first  the  main  camp  is  at  Gilgal  (v.  9  ff),  even  after 
the  altar  was  built  (viii.  30-33,  xiv.  6)  on  the  mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (?)  ;  finally,  the 
tabernacle  is  reared  in  Shiloh  (xvii.  1),  and  there  is  also  the  abode  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
(xxi.  1  f.)  ;  there  the  people  come  together  to  consult  about  the  attempt  of  the  two  and  a 
half  tribes  to  build  an  altar  beyond  the  Jordan ;  there,  also,  perhaps  the  heads  of  the  people 
(xxiii.  2)  were  collected  with  Joshua.  But  how  comes  it  that  in  ch.  xxiv.  1,  Shechem  is  the 
place  of  meeting,  since  here,  a  solemn  covenant  is  adopted  and  a  written  document  concern 
ing  it  deposited  with  the  law-book  (ver.  26)  ?  Still  further;  the  holy  ark  is  in  many  places 
the  symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah;  in  ch.  iii.  it  is  borne  in  front  in  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  ;  so  ch.  vi.  at  the  destruction  of  Jericho ;  in  neither  of  these  chapters  is  a  word  said  of 
the  tabernacle,  not  even  in  connection  with  the  residence  in  Gilgal ;  ch.  xviii.  first  tells  of  its 
erection  in  Shiloh,  ch.  xxii.  19  names  a  vt  ]3tt7p  there;  while  ch.  xxiv.  l,on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  an  assembly  of  the  people  D^nb^H  N3pb  in  Shechem ;  and  ver.  26  of  a  ^  EHpS 
there,  beside  a  great  terebinth-tree.  Those  are  certainly  not  harmonious  intimations,  but 
they  involve  no  essential  contradiction.  For  if  the  tabernacle  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ac 
count  of  the  capture  of  Jericho  (ch.  vi.),  but  its  erection  is  first  reported  after  the  entire 
laud  was  conquered  (ch.  xviii.  1),  we  find  the  one  fact  as  natural  and  appropriate  to  circum 
stances  as  the  other.  What  could  the  tabernacle  have  to  do  with  the  storming  of  a  town  ? 
Quite  otherwise  was  it  with  the  chief  possession  of  the  tabernacle,  its  most  remarkable  piece 
of  furniture  symbolizing  the  presence  of  Jehovah  —  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  —  which  could 
be,  as  it  was,  carried  before  the  people.  And  in  reference  to  Shiloh  and  Shechem,  to  the 
^  T2G7D  in  Shiloh  and  the  *>s  EHpp  in  Shechem,  we  easily  understand  them  both  side  by 
side.  There  are  already  nascent,  self-developing  relations  in  which  Shiloh  represents  the 
unity  of  the  cultus  at  which  Moses  aimed,  which  Joshua  also,  and  Eleazar  and  Phinehas 
strove  after,  while  the  ><H  K^r?*?  at  Shechem  looks  back  yet  to  the  patriarchal  time  as  well  as 
to  the  transaction  recorded  in  ch.  viii.  30  ff. 
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S  i  much  in  reference  to  some  of  the  principal  objections  of  HaufT.  These,  even  if  we  add 
what  the  author  says,  p.  191  IT.,  concerning  the  scope  and  date  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  are  not 
strong  i-ixtti-jh.  in  our  judgment,  to  bring  down  the  historical  value  of  the  book,  as  Hauff, 
.tly  inlluenced  very  strongly  by  De  Wutte  (p.  204),  would  do.  He  comes  to  the  result, 
in  i-.-_';ird  to  chaps,  i.-xi.  at  least,  that  the  author  "  aimed  not  to  give  any  history  of  Joshua,  in 
our  sense  of  the  tcord  '  history'  but  a  history  of  the  taking  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
under  the  mighty  power  of  God ;  that  the  person  Joshua,  is  indeed  gathered  out  of  the  history, 
and  the  events  as  *uch  fur  the  most  part  belong  to  the  real  history,  but  that  the  plan  and  arrange 
ment  scree  a  higher  end."  This  higher  end  indeed  he  understands  to  be  essentially  of  a  re 
ligious  and  moral  kind,  —  to  eqliven  zeal  for  Jehovah  and  his  service  by  a  representation  of 
God's  de.ilin-.js  with  his  people,  only,  according  to  HaufT's  conception,  the  end  so  influences  the 
narrative  that  the  facts  are  shaped  to  correspond  to  it  (p.  237).  The  consequence  of  this 
theory  is  the  mythical  conception  of  the  Biblical  history.  Tin-  meets  us  in  Noldeke  quite  un 
qualifiedly,  while  Ewald  favors  it,  but  only  in  part.  Now  we  will  grant  that  the  Book  of  J<»hua 
**  aims  to  give  no  history  of  Joshua  in  our  sense  of  the  word,"  for  that  would  have  required 
our  time  with  its  rich  scientific  helps,  and  its  advanced  scientific  culture.  But  that  the  book 
would  tive  the  facts,  as  they  survived  partly  in  written  records,  partly  in  oral  tradition,  with 
out  enslaung  them  to  any  higher  aim  even  though  that  were  the  highest  of  which  a  Hebrew 
writer  could  conceive  —  the  interest  of  Jehovah's  worship,  —  that  we  cannot  give  up.  "  A 
higher  aim,"  in  itself  we  would  not  deny,  as  may  be  seen  from  §  1,  only  we  would  and  must 
dispute  that  this  affected  the  writing  of  the  history  in  such  a  way  that  out  of  the  h'istory  there 
comes  at  last  A  fiction,  and  that  one  proceeding  on  these  principles  feels  obliged  to  concede, 
in  regard  to  Moses,  e.  a.,  that  "  on  the  whole  it  results  from  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch, 
alas '.  that  the  noble,  living  image  of  Moses,  as  we  find  it,  especially  in  Exodus  and  Numbers, 
wears  no  historical  features,  but  is  mainly  a  grand  creation  of  later  hands.  Of  the  histori 
cal  Moses  there  remain  to  us  only  a  very  few  certain  traces ;  at  the  Ixjttom  we  know  surely 
concerning  him  only  that  he  was  Israel's  leader  out  of  Egypt,  and  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to 
the  religious  development  of  his  people  "  (Noldeke,  0.  T.  Lit.  p.  2G).  That  truly  would  be 
little  enough,  and  strongly  reminds  us  of-  similar  assertions  of  Strauss,  according  to  which 
Christ  is  likewise  a  grand  creation  of  a  later  hand,  an  imagination  of  the  apostolic  congre 
gation. 

The  primary  stumbling-block  for  most  of  the  critics  is,  when  we  reach  the  bottom,  miracles, 
which  are  assumed  beforehand  to  be  something  im|M>ssiblc,  and  incongruous  with  rational  con 
ceptions,  whether  we  find  them  on  Old  or  New  Testament  ground.  HaulVdoes  not  deny  this; 
he  explains  rather  :  "  the  interpreter  of  the  Bible  must  not  bring  to  his  work  the  assumption 
beforehand  that  miracles  are  impossible.  With  all  his  effort,  and  all  his  force,  it  cannot  be 
got  rid  of  sometimes  that  the  Biblical  historians  intended  to  relate  miracles  "  (p.  211;.  On  these 
principles  he  proceeds,  although  disavowing  the  purpose  of  Rationalism,  to  fish  up  in  the  ac 
count*  of  miracles  some  expressions  out  of  which  the  original,  natural  occurrence  might  jxjssibly 
be  discovered  (p.  211).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  llaufl* objects  to  our  author  that  he  is 
accustomed,  in  order  to  suit  his  design,  to  treat  of  miracles  with  intentional  exaggeration-  of 
tile  supernatural  (p.  215)  ;  and,  with  reference  to  this  his  design,  in  a  given  case  would 
attempt  an  enhancement  of  the  miracle  (p.  223)  ;  in  view  of  which  the  miraculous  narratives 
in  him  ••  nni-t  be  apprehended  quite  otherwise  than  elsewhere."  How  far  this  assertion  is 
correct  or  otherwise,  will  be  shown  by  the  particular  examination  of  the  five  miraculous 
:its,  in  ch.  iii.  and  iv. ;  v.  13-15;  vi. ;  vii. ;  x.  12-15.  On  our  oicn  general  position 
<U  to  this  matter,  we  may  he  permitted  here  to  remark  merely,  that  tee  most  certainly  hold  to 
the  possibility  of  miracles,  because  God  is  a  living  God  (iii.  10),  and  can  find,  therefore,  in  mirac 
ulous  narratives  no  objection  to  the  credibility  of  a  JiiUical  llook,  while  yet  we  would  not,  on  thin 
account,  acoid  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  reports  existing  in  regard  to  them. 

§  4.     Chronology. 

The  chronological  data  afforded  by  our  book  are  very  few,  but  enough  at  least  to  guaran 
tee  some  standards  for  fixing  the  reckoning  of  time.  Chap.  iv.  19  we  are  told  that  on  tho 
tenth  day  of  the  first  month  (Abib)  the  people  "came  up  out  of  tho  Jordan,"  but,  unfor- 
y,  not  as  in  1  Kings  vi.  1  is  the  year  after  the  Exodus  given.  We  learn  nothing 
further  than  that  the  pannage  of  the  river  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  If  now  we 
place  the  Exodus,  according  to  the  common  view,  about  1500  n.  c.  (1495  B.  c.,  Furst,  Ge$ck. 
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(I.  BlbL  Lit.  p.  351),  we  reach  the  time  about  14GO  as  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
But  here  arises  the  second  question,  How  many  years  were  required  for  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  ?  upon  which  follows  the  third,  How  long  Joshua  held  the  government  altogether, 
or,  What  space  of  time  does  our  book  embrace  ?  For  answer,  we  have  the  passages  ch.  xi. 
18  ;  xiv.  7,  10,  11 ;  xxiii.  1 ;  xxiv.  29.  In  ch.  xi.  18  it  is  only  reported  in  general  that  Joshua 
waged  war  a  long  time  C^2H  DSD^  with  the  Canaanite  kings.  Ch.  xiv.  7,  10, 11,  leads  to  a 
more  accurate  determination  of  this  period,  since  Caleb  says  he  was  forty  years  old  when 
Moses  sent  him  out  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan  (ver.  7),  and  Moses  swore  to  him  that  he 
would  give  him  as  an  inheritance  the  land  to  be  conquered  by  him  (ver.  9),  that  now  forty-Jive 
years  liaoe  past  since  Jehovah  spoke  this  word  to  Moses,  which  (=  during  which)  Israel  wan 
dered  in  ike  wilderness.  Here  evidently  "  the  years  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  during  which 
Israel  had  not  yet  come  into  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  land,  are  in  a  loose  expression 
added  to  those  of  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness,"  as  all  interpreters  without  difference 
admit ;  because,  when  Caleb  offered  this  petition,  the  conquest  of  the  land,  as  ch.  xiv.  5, 
agreeing  with  ch.  xi.  23,  declares,  was  already  completed.  How  long  then  did  the  con 
quest  require  ?  Since  the  mission  of  the  spies  under  Moses,  with  which  coincides  in  time 
the  promise  of  God  to  Caleb  which  the  latter  here  recalls  (see  the  Comm.),  took  place  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  xiii.  14;  Deut.  ii.  14),  and  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
lasted  from  that  time  exactly  thirty-eight  years,  as  Deut.  ii.  14  states,  Jewish  tradition  had 
already  quite  accurately  determined  the  time  required  for  the  conquest  to  be  45-38  =  7  years 
(Joses  Seder  Olatn,  ch.  xi.  in  Fiirst,  ubi  sup.  p.  408).  This  was  adopted  by  Theodoret,  whom 
Keil,  Gerlach,  Bunscn,  of  modern  commentators,  and  Fiirst  (but  with  peculiarities  and  various 
emendations  of  the  text)  have  followed.  Josephus  on  the  contrary  (Ant.  v.  1,  19)  gives  the 
duration  of  the  conquest  as  only  five  years.  He  says,  /.  c.  "Eros  8e  TT^WTOV  tf$r)  ira.pe\t) \v6ei  KCL\ 
Xafafaioij/  ou/ceV  ouSels  uiro\f\eiirTO,  7r\V  el  fj.1)  nv€s  els  oxvpdraTOv  ret^os  Si((f>vyov-  Ewald  supposes 
the  author  of  ch.  xiv.  10  also  thought  only  of  five  years,  which  certainly  seems  very  probable 
when  we  consider  the  fondness  of  the  Hebrews  for  reckoning  in  ro'und  numbers.  Knobel  is 
of  the  same  opinion,  remarking  on  ch.  xiv.  15, "  the  wars  of  Joshua  therefore  had,  according  to 
our  author,  lasted  about  five  years."  To  pronounce  a  definite  judgment  is  diih'cult,  and  is 
quite  unnecessary,  as  the  difference  between  five  and  seven  years  is  of  no  consequence.  But 
when  Fiirst  (ubi  sup.)  assumes  that  the  conquest  occupied  seven  years  in  all,  five  of  which 
were  spent  in  the  south  and  two  in  northern  Palestine,  the  text  gives  no  clear  and  definite 
support  for  his  opinion. 

There  still  remains  the  third  chronological  question,  How  long  in  all  did  Joshua  hold 
the  government?  which  is  the  same  as,  What  space  is  covered  by  our  book  ?  Chap,  xxiii. 
1  speaks  just  as  vaguely  as  xi.  18  of  G^SH  C^^,  after  which  Joshua,  who  was  already  old 
and  advanced  in  years.  D^ST?  S3  ]P*»  held  the  national  assembly.  Inch. xxiv.  29  it  is  said 
that  he  was  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old  when  he  died.  These  are  all  the  notices  which  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  and  even  the  whole  Bible  gives.  We  find  more  in  Josephus,  who  reports,  Ant. 
V.  1,  29  :  Kcu  6  p.fv  (SC.  'IrjcroCs)  rotravra  Trpb?  TOUS  irapAvras  8ia\fxOfls  Tf \evra,  fitov<i  eKarbv  trtj  Kal  8(Ku, 
uv  Mywrei  fjLfv,  eVl  St8a(TKa\ia.  TUV  xprivi/j.wv,  ffvvtiiiTp^c  TtaaapaKovra.,  (TTpaT7)-ybs  8f  /J.€TO.  rV  fatlvt* 
Tt^evT^vyiveTaiirevTe  Ka\  tiKoffi.  Here  the  life  of  Joshua  is  defined,  in  agreement  with  ch.  xxiv.  j 
2:),  as  having  covered  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  of  which  forty  belonged  to  the  period  in 
which  Joshua  was  yet  with  Moses,  and  twenty-five  to  that  of  his  sole  leadership.  There  are 
then  forty-five  yea»s  left  for  the  time  before  the  Exodus.  Ewald  (ubi  sup.  pp.  330,  331)  and 
Fiirst  (p.  351)  maintain  that  Josephus  took  this,  in  their  opinion  trustworthy,  notice  out  of 
"  an  old  document  which  did  not  show  the  gaps  of  the  '  book  of  Origins,'  as  Ewald  calls  the 
ground-text"  (p.  330).  At  the  same  time  Ewald  (/.  c.  Ilem.  3)  and  Fiirst  (p.  351,  Rem.  4) 
call  to  mind  that  other  writers  of  these  later  centuries  give  always  twenty-seven  (Theoph.  Ad 
Autol.  3,  24;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21 ;  Euseb.  Chron.  I.  pp.  1GO,  170  of  the  Armen.  trans 
lation,  and  G.  Syncellus,  Chronogr.  p.  284,  ed.  Bonn),  and  Eupolemos  (ap.  Euseb.  Prwp. 
Evany.  9,  30  ;  10,  14)  names  even  thirty  years.  Nay,  the  Chron.  Sam.  Arab.  ch.  39,  gives 
him  forty-five  years  dominion,  but  in  other  places  (ch.  xxi.,  xxv.)  only  twenty-one.  Of 
these  higher  figures  the  number  twenty-seven  is  explained  by  supposing  that  the  conquest 
was  reckoned  as  occupying  seven  years ;  the  others  appear  to  be  taken  quite  arbitrarily. 
Starke  also  speaks 'of  twenty-seven  years,  referring  to  this  reckoning  among  the  Christian 
Fathers,  as  follows  (Pref.  to  Joshua,  §  10,  p.  5)  :  "  The  chronology  of  this  book  is  variously 
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given ;  some  assume  twenty-seven  years  "  ;  but  he  then  immediately  adds :  "  others,  however, 
with  more  probability,  only  seventeen,  from  the  beginning  of  Joshua's  rule  to  his  death.  The 
latter  rest  on  1  Kings  vi.  1,  since  from  the  Exodus  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  there  are  reckoned 
four  hundred  and  eighty  years.  For  the  government  of  Joshua  there  are  actually  left 
•eventeen  years,  if  we  reckon  before  and  after  that  government  as  follows  :  — 

"  (a.)  From  the  Exodus  to  the  government  of  Joshua  are          ...  40  years. 
**  (6.)   From  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Joshua  to  the  division  of 

the  land         .                            7  « 

"  (c.)   From  the  beginning  of  the  division  to  the  death  of  Joshua       .          .  10  " 

"  (d.)  From  Joshua  to  Eli               209  " 

"  (e.)  From  Eli  to  Samuel  (l  Sam.  iv.  18) 40  " 

"(/)  From  Samuel  to  David  (Acts  xiii.  21) 40  u 

"  (</.)  From  David  to  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  11)     .          .          .  .        .          .          .  40  " 

"  (h.)  From  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the  beginning  of  the  building  of 

the  Temple 4  " 


480" 

Instead  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  years,  we  read  in  Acts  xiii.  20  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  only;  in  Josephus,  on  the  contrary  (Ant.  viii.  3,  1),  of  five  hundred  and   ninety- 
two,  and  in  two  otlu-.r  places  (Ant.    xx.  10,  1,  Cent.  Apion,  2,  2),  of  even  six   hundred  and 
twelve  years.     In  the  passage  in  Acts  (xiii.  20)  the  number  four  hundred  and  fitly  is  given 
not  as  chronologically  exact,  but    approximate  only  (&*),  and  can  therefore  decide  nothing 
against   1  K.  vi.  1    (Hahr,  Bibelwerk,  A.  T.  vii.  p.  41).     But  Josephus  contradicts   himself; 
four  hundred    and  eighty  years   must  therefore,  with  Ewald,  Winer,  Thenius,  Rosch,   lialir, 
and  very  recently  also,  Ilitzig  (Gcsch.  d.  Volkes  Israel,  i.  pp.  13,  14),  be  held  as  correct.     This 
being  done,  then,  if  we  take  the  twenty-five  years  of  Josephus   for  the  rule  of  Joshua,  the 
period  of  the  Judges  must   be   shortened,   against  the   reckoning  of  Starke,  by  eight  years, 
thus:  — 

(a.)          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .  .          .40  years. 

(b.  and  e.)        ..........       25      " 

(d.)  ..........      '    .     291       " 

(«•)  ...........       40       " 

(/•)  ...........       40       " 

(</.)  ...........       40       •• 


480       " 

Since,  however,  Josephus  generally,  as  Ewald  himself  concedes,  is  not  "a  good  chronolo- 
gist  "  (p.  484),  we  ought  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  his  twenty-five  years  in  and  of  them 
selves  (comp.  also  the  explanation  of  ch.  xviii.  4  flT.  in  reference  to  the  date  Iv  i0$6/*w  ^17x1  in 
Ant.  v.  1,  21,  admjin.).  It  w  possible  that  Joshua's  command  lanted  so  long,  and  so  DCS  Vignoles 
and  Winer  also  assume,  and  that  our  book  cmliraces  thus  a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  (>ut  it 
if  possible  also  that  thii  space  was  shorter.  The  results  of  our  investigation  would  accordingly 
be  these  :  (1)  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  by  the  people  of  Israel  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  about  14  CO  n.  C.  ;  (2)  the  conquest  icas  effected  in  not  less  than  Jive,  at  the  most  in  srrcn, 
years  (14GO-1455  or  1453  n.  c.)  ;  (3)  the  leadership  of  Joshua,  embraced  a  period  of  at  least 
fifteen  yean,  at  the  most  twenty-seven  (1460-1445  or  1433  B.  C.)  ;  (4)  the  same  number  of  yean 
it  included  also  in  our  book. 

OBSERVATION  1.  The  time  of  the  elder*  mentioned  in  ch.  xxir.  51,  and  a^ain  in  Judg.  ii.  17,  we  agree  with 
Ewald  in  ascribing  to  the  "1*1  of  Jothua.  He  assumes  that  to  the  time  of  Solomon  from  the  Exodus  (that  I-e- 


iag  regarded  M  the  terminvta  quo  of   the  Hebrew  time-reckoning,  p.  470)  tuch   r^TH,    twelve  of  forty  yr»r* 
leh,  are  to  I*  recognized  (pp.  481,  482).     So  also  Fiirst,  pp.  351,  352,  409. 

OBSERVATION  2.     Departing  altogether  from  all  other  inquirer*,  Bunsen,  in  hit  /liblitchen  Jahriuchem,  incor 
porated  into  hit  HiMictrlc,  vol.  I.,  placet  the  crowing  of  the  Jordan  in  the  year  1280  n.  r.  on  the  authority  of  r«y|» 


tian  and  Anyrian  chronology.  He  further  assumes  that  Monet  died  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  Kiodus 
B.  C.);  that  Joanna,  who  at  that  time  took  upon  him  the  command,  completed  the  conquent  and  divUion  of  (he 
kod  in  wren  yearn,  and  immediately  thereupon,  in  the  forty-aeventh  year  of  the  Kxoilut  (1274  B.  <•.  .  .-I--.  -I  hi* 
life.  Acourdiug  to  this  reckoning  also  Joshua  was  leader  of  the  people  for  twenty-fire  yean  (pp.  csxriii.,  cm.), 
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not  all,  however,  in  Canaan  proper,  but  eighteen  years  in  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  seven  on  this  side.  The 
accuracy  of  the  chronological  notice  contained  in  1  K.  vi.  1,  Bunsen  likewise  disputes,  since,  according  to  his 
calculation,  the  Exodus  took  place  in  the  year  1320  B.  c.  during  the  nineteenth  Egyptian  dynasty,  and  the  build 
ing  of  the  Temple  in  1004  B.  c.  during  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  not  four  hundred  and  eighty  years,  therefore, 
but  only  three  hundred  and  sixteen  after  the  Exodus. 

§  5.   Character  of  Joshua. 

As  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  which  as  an  event  of  the  very  highest  significance  was  ever 
after  retained  in  the  mind  of  the  people  so  vividly  as  to  become  their  epoch  for  the  reckon 
ing  of  time,  as  then  Moses,  the  chosen  instrument  of  God's  providence,  led  his  nation  and 
impressed  upon  it  the  stamp  of  his  own  mighty  soul ;  so  Joshua,  in  the  period  immediately 
subsequent,  carried  forward  the  work  already  begun,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  regulated 
theocratic  commonwealth,  brought  it  to  a  definite  conclusion.  His  period  is,  as  we  at  least 
cannot  but  view  it,  something  more  than  "  a  beautiful  twilight  after  the  descending  sun  of 
the  Mosaic  day"  (Ewald,  ubi  sup.  p.  311).  It  has  an  original,  fresh,  youthful  aspect  of  its 
own,  is  a  true  image  of  the  spirit  which  lived  in  Hosea  the  son  of  Nun,  as  he  was  called  at 
first  (Num.  xiii.  8)  until  Moses  named  him  Joshua  (Num.  xiii.  16).  He  was  a  man  in  whom 
there  was  spirit  (Num.  xxvii.  18),  and  that  a  spirit  of  wisdom  (Deut.  xxxiv.  9)  such  as  must 
fill  the  real  man  of  God  in  the  O.  T.  Joshua  was  not  indeed  a  prophet,  as  Jesus  Sirach 
makes  him  out  (ch.  xlvi.  1),  and  Josephus  also  (Ant.  iv.  7,  2:  MOWO-TJS  5e  yfpaibs  ^5rj  rvyx^vtav, 
SidSoxov  tavrov  'Irjffovv  Ka6iffTT]<nv  firi  TC  roTy  7rpo<£TjT€i<m,  Kal  aTpa-ri]'y'bv  ft  KOV  Seyveif  yfvr)ff6/j.(voy), 
since  he  was  directed,  Num.  xxvii.  21,  to  seek  the  divine  will  through  Eleazar  the  high-priest; 
but  he  was  a  divinely  inspired  General  and  Regent,  greater  than  any  of  the  heroes  who  fol 
lowed  him  through  the  time  of  the  Judges,  a  real  Joshua  (37!)lZ7<in>  or  j^CVirP  contracted  Neh., 
via.  ,19,  yntrS;  LXX.  'I^ovs,  "whose  help  is  Jehovah,"  like  l^^bw  2  Sam.  v.  15  ;  1  Chron. 
xiv.  5),  a  warrior  of  God,  whose  help  was  Jehovah.  On  this  very  account  also  could  he  be 
come  a  savior  of  his  people.  Truly  did  Moses  "  at  the  right  moment  perceive  the  real 
greatness  of  this  hero,  and  give  him  the  right  name  ;  instead  of  Hosea  (37**  In),  i.  e.  help, 
which  he  was  already  called  as  the  delegate  of  his  tribe,  Moses  named  him  thereafter,  with 
little  change  of  the  sound  but  with  an  important  addition  to  the  sense,  Jehoshua,  i.  e.  God- 
help  "  (Ewald,  p.  306). 

Born  in  Egypt,  Joshua  had,  in  common  with  all  other  Israelites,  deeply  felt  the  load  of 
oppression  which  weighed  the  people  down,  and  joyfully  hailed  the  hour  of  freedom  from  the 
house  of  bondage,  of  deliverance  from  the  iron  furnace  (Deut.  iv.  20  ;  1  K.  viii.  51 ;  Jer.  xi. 
4).  He  was  early  allowed  an  opportunity,  as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xiii. 
8),  to  show  his  bravery,  when  at  Moses'  command,  he  opposed  the  swarms  of  wild  Amale- 
kites  in  Rephidim  (now  Erraha,  or  Raha,  see  Knobel  on  Ex.  xvii.  6),  and,  supported  by  the 
prayer  of  Moses,  triumphantly  overcame  them.  For  Joshua  discomfited  (C^H*})  Amalek 
and  his  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  (Ex.  xvii.  8-13).  By  this  exploit  Joshua  rose  in 
the  estimation  of  Moses,  accompanied  him  (Ex.  xxiv.  13)  on  the  Mount  of  God,  was  at  other 
times  constantly  about  him  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11)  as  his  minister  (see  on  ch.  i.  1),  and,  being  then 
in  the  strength  of  his  life  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11,  "1^3),  laid  the  foundation  in  this  intercourse  with 
Moses  of  his  knowledge  of  God  and  confidence  in  Jehovah  who  had  for  the  first  time  revealed 
himself  (Ex.  vi.  2,  3)  as  such  to  Moses.  Through  such  confidence  in  God,  which  was  never 
afterward  more  gloriously  manifested  than  in  the  victory  at  Gibeon  (Josh.  x.  12-15),  his 
native  bravery  gained  a  mighty  support,  so  that  he  trembled  not,  whether  the  enemy  met 
him  in  open  fight,  or  the  excited  people,  believing  rather  the  extravagant  reports  of  the  other 
spies  than  the  plain  and  truthful  words  of  Caleb  and  himself,  cried  out  that  he  should  be 
stoned  (Num.  xiii.  31-34,  xiv.  6-9,  10). 

With  this  boldness,  invigorated  by  filial  trust  in  the  Lord,  there  was  joined  in  him  a  gift 
of  keenest  observation,  which  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  their  defense  had  departed  from 
the  Canaanites  (Num.  xiv.  9),  so  that  it  might  be  foreseen  that  they  must  become  a  prey  to 
the  Israelites,  "  bread  "  for  them,  as  he  expresses  it  in  that  popular  style  which  we  elsewhere 
recognize  in  him  (e.g.  Josh.  xvii.  14-18;  xxiii.  10;  xxiv.  12). 

These  qualities  fitted  him  in  a  high  degree  for  the  position  which  Moses,  before  his  death, 
by  the  command  of  God,  assigned  to  him  (Num.  xxvii.  16-23,  comp.  with  xxxii.  28  ;  Deut.  iii. 
28  ;  xxxi.  23).  He  was  appointed,  as  Moses  had  desired  of  Jehovah,  to  go  in  and  out  before 
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the  congregation,  and  lead  them  out  and  in,  that  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  might  not  be  an 
a  flock  without  a  shepherd  (Num.  xxvii.  1 7).  Being  now,  probably,  of  about  the  same  age  u« 
his  trusty  companion  Caleb,  of  the  house  of  Judah,  the  latter  being  then,  as  would  seem,  about 
eighty  years  old  (s.  §  4),  and  the  sole  survivor  besides  himself  of  all  the  Hebrew  men  who 
came  out  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiv.  30,  38),  he  inherited  the  leadership  of  his  people.  From  this 
time  onward  how  eminently  did  he  prove  himself  ever  a  God-fearing  commander  (ch.  iii.  .% 
9,  10  ;  iv.  6,  7,  21-24  ;  v.  1-9 ;  vii.  6-9),  trusting  confidently  in  the  help  of  God  (ch.  iii.  ;» ; 
vi.  6  ff. ;  viii.  3  flT.;  x.  12-15,  19,  25),  often  strengthened  and  consecrated  to  the  strife  by 
God  himself  (ch.  i.  1-9;  vi.  2,  3;  viii.  1,  2 ;  x.  8;  xi.  6,  especially  v.  10-15),  circums|>c<-t 
and  prudent  (ch.  i.  11  ;  ii.  1  ;  viii.  4-8),  quick  and  bold  (ch.  x.  9 ;  xi.  7 ;  x.  28-43 ;  xi.  lo- 
23),  always  taking  full  advantage  of  victories  gained,  of  unexceptionable  energy  (ch.  viii.  2f> ; 
x.  10, 19,  28-42;  xi.  8,  9).  A  commander,  nevertheless,  who  humbly  and  modestly  asked  ii>r 
himself  (ch.  xix.  49,  50)  only  a  small  possession,  and  in  his  farewell  discourse  (ch.  xxiii. 
1-16  ;  xxiv.  1-15),  despising  self-laudation,  gave  all  the  honor  to  Jehovah,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  he  was  with  Joshua  so  that  they  spoke  of  the  latter  in  all  lands  (ch.  vi.  27).  If  he  at 
times  dealt  fearfully  according  to  our  conceptions  with  some,  as  against  the  King  of  Ai  (ch. 
viii.  29),  and  against  those  other  five  kings  (ch.  x.  1,  16,  23-27)  whom  he  shamefully  hum 
bled  and  pitifully  hanged,  let  us  not  forget  the  vast  difference  between  our  time  and  his.  If 
he  —  to  touch  yet  on  one  chief  complaint  brought  against  him  by  Eichhorn  and  Paulus  (nor, 
however,  by  Herder,  as  Keil  assumes,  p.  liii.  (53)),  —  if  he  proceeded  not  only  against  individ 
uals,  but  against  the  Canaanites  generally  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  (3"in  ^D1?),  burning 
their  cities  with  fire,  and  casting  them  down  unsparingly  (ch.  vi.  24  ;  viii.  24;  x.  28-43  ;  xi. 
10-19),  and  this  all,  as  is  repeatedly  stated  (viii.  2;  x.  25,  40  ;  xi.  15),  by  divine  command, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Jehovah,  by  whom  the  heart  of  the  Canaanites  had  been  hardened  to 
meet  the  children  of  Israel  in  battle  (xi.  20),  we  may  with  Ewald  reply  to  all  such  at'aeks 
upon  Juiihua,  nay,  even  upon  God  himself,  "  that  a  people,  sinking  ever  more  deeply  into 
divisions  and  moral  perverseness,  as  the  Canaanites,  in  great  part  at  least,  then  were  (comp. 
vol.  i.  p.  324  ff. ;  Wisd.  Sol.  xii.  2-6),  should  fall  before  another  people  in  whom  there  arises 
the  harmonious  strength  of  a  life  trusting  in  divine  powers,  and  so  striving  upward,  is  an 
eternal  necessity"  l  Thus  it  happened  also  in  the  storms  of  the  popular  migrations,  in  which 
old  but  corrupted  states  of  much  cultivation  crumbled  before  the  pressure  of  mighty  natural 
races.  Not  less  do  the  conquering  expeditions  of  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen 
turies  after  Christ  furnish  an  analogy.  So  much  on  this  topic  here.  We  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  book  to  touch  upon  it  again.  We  here  simply  remark 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  mildness  in  the  hero  of  Ephraim.  He  spared  llahah.  faithful  to 
the  promise  which  the  spies  had  given,  and  with  her  her  father's  house  (ch.  vi.  25),  saved  the 
Gibeonites  from  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Israel  (ch.  ix.  26),  although  they  had  deserved 
for  their  cunning  falsehood  a  far  different  punishment  from  that  which  was  inflicted  on  them, 
namclv.  to  perform  menial  service  in  the  sanctuary  (ch.  ix.  27)  ;  and  appointed  the  cities  of 
refuge  for  the  in  an. -layers  (ch.  xx.  1-9). 

1  ["  It  is  better*'  —  no  spoke  a  theologian  of  no  fanatical  tendency,  in  a  strain,  it  may  be,  of  excessive  [?]  hut  still  of 
noble  indignation,  — "it  u  better  that  the  wicked  should  be  destroyed  a  hundred  times  ov.-r  than  that  they  should 
tempt  lho*e  who  are  yet  innocent  to  join  their  company,  li-t  UK  but  think  what  might  have.  !»••  n  our  file,  .ml  the  (ate 
Of  erery  other  nation  under  heaven  at  thU  hour,  hod  the  sword  of  the  l»r.u-lit«'s  dnno  its  work  more  *p.irin;;!\ .  i:\.-n  as 
It  WM,  the  small  portion  of  the  Canaanites  who  were  left,  and  the  nation*  around  them,  so  tempted  the  Israelite*  >>>  their 
Idolatrous  practices,  that  we  read  continually  of  the  whole  people  of  Uod  turning  away  from  his  service.  Hut  had  the 
heathen  lived  in  the  land  in  equal  numbers,  and,  still  more,  had  they  intermarried  largely  with  the  Israelites,  how  was  it 
possible,  humanly  speaking,  that  any  sparks  of  God's  truth  should  have  survived  to  the  coming  of  Chrint  '  \Voul<l  not 
the  Israelites  have  lost  all  their  peculiar  character  ?  and  if  they  had  retained  the  name  of  Jehovah  as  of  their  <;••!.  would 
they  not  have  formed  as  unworthy  notion*  of  his  attributes,  and  worshipped  him  witli  a  worahip  as  abominable  u  that 
Which  the  MoabitiM  paid  to  Chemo-h,  or  the  Philistine*  to  Dagon  ? 

But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  therefore  the  nations  of  Canaan  were  to  be  cut  ofT  utterly.  The  Israelite's  sword,  in  lU 
bloodiest  executions,  wrought  a  work  of  mercy  for  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  to  the  very  end  of  the  world.  They 
•erm  of  very  small  importance  to  us  now,  those  perpetual  contest*  with  the  Canaanites,  and  the  MldinnlUw,  and  the 
Ammonites,  and  the  Philistines,  with  which  the  boolu  of  Joshua  and  Judge*  and  Samuel  are  ataiost  filled.  "  -  may 
half  wonder  that  God  should  have  interfered  in  such  quarrels,  or  have  changed  the  course  of  nature,  in  order  to  give 
one  of  the  nations  of  Palestine  the  victory  over  another.  But  in  these  contests,  on  the  (ate  of  one  of  these  nations  of 
Palestine,  the  happiness  of  the  human  no*  lip  in  111  The  Israelites  fought  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  us.  It 
mlgiit  follow  that  they  should  thus  be  accounted  the  enemies  of  all  mankind  —  It  might  be  that  they  were  tempted  by 
their  very  dlstinctoeM  to  despise  other  nations :  still  they  did  God's  work,  —  still  they  preserved  unhurt  the  se«d  of  eter 
nal  life,  and  were  the  ministers  of  blessing  to  other  nations,  even  though  they  themselves  failed  to  enjoy  It/'  Arnold's 
(Dr.  Thos.)  Sermon*,  vi.  36-37,  as  found  in  Stanley's  Ltctura  on  Uu  Jewitk  OkurcA,  lect.  xl.  p.  283  ff.  And  s*e 
Stanley's  whole  treatment  in  that  Lecture  of  the  moral  difficulty  connected  with  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanilet.  — 
TE.] 
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Joshua,  moreover,  was  not  only  as  a  general  an  illustrious,  highly  endowed  leader  of  his 
people,  and  one  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  but,  conspicuous  equally  in  the  deeds  of  peace 
as  in  the  deeds  of  war,  he  was  not  less  capable  as  a  regent  than  as  a  soldier.  In  this  relation 
also  he  acts  always  from  the  higher,  theocratic  motive.  He  will  establish  a  commonwealth 
for  his  people  ;  but  this  commonwealth  must  correspond  to  the  description  given  in  grand  out 
lines  by  God,  through  Moses,  in  the  wilderness.  It  should  be  a  commonwealth  consecrated  to 
Jehovah,  in  the  midst  of  which  should  stand  the  sanctuary,  whose  people  should  be  holy  to 
Jehovah.  For  Israel  was  to  be  a  holy  people  (Ex.  xix.  6).  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Jor 
dan. is  crossed,  by  God's  marvelous  help,  and  they  tread  the  soil  of  Canaan,  the  land  of  the 
fathers,  Joshua  causes  the  long-neglected  circumcision  to  be  performed  at  Gilgal  (ch.  v.  1-9) ; 
and  then  immediately,  on  the  same  ground,  the  Passover  to  be  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
(v.  10—12).  He  divides  the  land  not  according  to  his  own  preference,  but  by  the  lot,  that 
God  himself  might,  as  it  were,  give  the  decision  (chaps,  xiii.-xix.),  raises  the  holy  tent  in 
Shiloli  (xviii.  1),  arranges  not  only  the  cities  of  refuge  which  have  been  mentioned,  but  also 
the  Levitical  cities  (ch.  xxi.),  acts  in  harmony  with  the  high-priest  Eleazar  (xvii.  4 ;  xxi.  1), 
maintains  the  unity  of  the  cultus  when  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  build  the  altar  on  the  bank 
of  the  Jordan  (xxii.  12-34),  in  his  farewell  address  admonishes  to  fidelity  towards  Jehovah, 
warns  against  apostasy  (ch.  xxiii.  1-16;  xxiv.  1-15),  and,  having  already  earlier  —  perhaps 
directly  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  —  caused  blessing  and  curse  to 
be  proclaimed  from  Gerizim  and  Ebal  (viii.  30-35),  solemnly  renews  the  covenant  between 
Israel  and  Jehovah  at  Shechem  (ch.  xxiv.  25)  with  an  earnest  demand  tliat  all  other  gods 
which  might  possibly  still  be  cherished,  should  be  put  away.  Conscious  as  he  was,  therefore, 
as  a  general,  of  his  commission  from  God,  he  was  not  less  so  as  a  ruler,  who  constantly  kept 
in  "view,  and  followed  with  all  tenacity  and  perseverance,  his  great,  heaven-appointed  aim, 
namely,  to  found  a  theocratic  commonwealth.  If  he  was  adorned,  as  a  general,  with  a  bravery 
supported  by  fear  of  God  and  confidence  in  him,  so  as  a  regent  he  wore  the  most  beautiful 
ornament  of  civil  rule :  an  unselfish,  noble  spirit  of  justice  coupled  with  gentleness  and  wis 
dom.  It  was  a  spirit  which  gave  to  every  man  his  own  (xiv.  6-15  ;  xxi.  1),  but  claimed  for 
itself  only  what  was  reasonable  and  moderate  (xix.  49,  50),  and  which  could  sharply  repel 
unjustifiable  demands  (xvii.  13-18),  although  not  with  "humiliating  sarcasm"  or  with 
"pointed  scorn,"  as  Ewald  represents  (ub.  sup.  317,  316).  Of  this  charge,  however,  we  shall 
have  to  take  fuller  notice  in  our  explanation  of  the  passage. 

Thus  Joshua  stands  before  us  distinguished  equally  as  general  and  as  ruler  of  his  people,  a 
worthy  follower  of  Moses ;  not  a  prophet  like  the  latter,  and  no  lawgiver,  as  was  the  son  of 
Amram,  but  filled  with  the  same  spirit  of  fidelity  towards  Jehovah,  and  of  zeal  for  the  newly 
incipient  commonwealth  of  God  ;  a  man  of  God  in  all  that  he  does  and  in  all  that  he  omits. 
"In  the  kingdom  of  God,"  says  Kurtz  (Manual  of  Sacred  History,  p.  102),  "he  is  great 
who  knows  that  of  himself  he  is  nothing.  This  greatness  had  Joshua.  Among  the  heroes 
of  the  sacred  history  he  stands  forth  as  the  one,  above  almost  all  others,  free  from  self- 
will.  The  most  conscientious  fidelity  towards  the  law,  and  a  disposition  the  most  impertur- 
bably  theocratic,  distinguish  him.  He  is  prudent,  circumspect,  where  he  has  to  act  of  him 
self,  for  he  conducts  the  wars  of  the  Lord ;  but  unhesitating,  quick,  and  decided  where  the 
Lord  sends  him.  His  courage  is  humility,  his  strength  is  faith,  his  wisdom  is  obedience  and 
fear  of  the  Lord.  A  gentle  disposition,  but  the  furthest  possible  from  feebleness,  as  is  proved 
by  his  sternly  solemn  sentence  upon  Achan,  and  the  strictness  with  which  he  executes  the 
curse  upon  the  Canaanites.  Such  a  union  of  mildness  with  strength,  of  simplicity  with  pru 
dence,  of  humility  with  magnanimity,  has  in  it  something  evangelical.  This  peculiarity  of 
his  character,  together  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  period  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  he 
lived,  and  of  the  position  which  he  took,  makes  him  and  his  work  a  rich  type  of  Him  that 
'was  to  come.  He  leads  the  people  into  the  land  of  promise  and  of  rest,  but  there  is  yet  a 
better  rest  to  be  enjoyed,  to  which  his  antitype  and  namesake  must  introduce  us  (Heb.  iv. 
9)."  With  this  glance  at  that  unique,  glorious  antitype,  at  Christ  the  true  Joshua,  we  close 
the  attempt  at  a  description  of  the  hero  of  our  book.1 

1  [Baumgarten's  characterization  ofJo.sh.ua  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyc.,  B.  T.  Josua,  is  in  much  the  same  tone  as  the  above. 
From  Stanley's  Ltcturet  on  the  Jewish  Church,  vol.  i.  lect.  10,  we  extract  the  following  vivid  and  impressive  sketch  of  the 
sacred  leader  of  Israel,  breathing  a  somewhat  different  sentiment,  and  hardly  giving  (as  many  will  think)  that  regard  to 
his  sacredness  which  it  deserves :  — 

«  The  difference,  indeed,  between  Moses  and  Joshua,  was  marked  as  strongly  as  posMb'.e.  Joshua  was  the  soldier,  — 
the  first  soldier  consecrated  by  the  sacred  history.  He  was  not  a  teacher,  not  a  prophet.  He,  one  may  say,  hated  the 
extension  of  prophecy  (?)  with  a  feeling  which  recalls  a  well-known  saying  of  the  great  warrior  of  our  own  age.  He  could 
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OBSERVATION  1.  In  the  N.  T.  Joshua  is  mentioned  only  twice  :  (1)  in  the  speech  of  Ste 
phen  before  the  chief  council,  Acts  vii.  45,  where  it  is  said  that  the  fathers  brought  in  the 
tabernacle  with  Joshua  into  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles,  whom  God  drove  out  before  their 
face  (i&<rtv  &  6t6$)  ;  (2)  Heb.  iv.  8  (see  on  ch.  i.  Doctrinal  and  Ethical,  No.  4).  From  this 
passage  Starke  gives  some  intimations  concerning  the  typical  relation  of  Joshua  to  Christ. 
He  says:  "Joshua  was  in  name  and  action  a  beautiful  type  of  the  Messiah.  As  he  led  the 
children  of  Israel  through  the  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  thy  latter  leads  his  believ 
ing  followers  finally  through  death  into  the  heavenly  Canaan.  He  carried  out  what  Moses 
could  not  effect;  the  law  of  Moses  could  insure  to  men  no  peace  and  no  blessedness,  which 
Jesus  and  his  gospel  can,  Rom.  viii.  3  ;  Heb.  vii.  25.  Jesus  and  Joshua  begin  after  Moses 
leaves  off.  Joshua  was  the  leader  of  the  bodily  Israel,  overcame  their  enemies,  distributed 
to  them  their  land  ;  all  which  Jesus,  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  does  for  the  spiritual  Israel, 
Heb.  ii.  10"  (Starke  on  ch.  i.  1). 

O»s.  2.  "  We  find  in  the  East  historical  traces  of  Joshua's  heroic  deeds,  outside  of  the 
Hebrew  writers.  Thus  Procopius,  Vandal,  ii.  .20,  mentions  a  Phoenician  inscription  near  the 
ritv  Zingis  in  Mauritania,  which  had  originated  with  the  Phoenicians  who  had  Hed  from 
Canaan,  and  ran  thus  :  'H/,tc«f  t^a^tv  ol  Qtvyovrts  a,xb  rpoffuxou  IntroG  rou  ATJOTOU  vlou  Nay*}  (Suidas 
8.  v.  Xayaav  •  *H/x«(j  ifffjifv  Xaravaloi  u&j  tl>iu£fv  Irjaovs  6  Arja-Hjj)  j  and  a  letter  of  the  Persian 
king  Shaubcc  in  Chron.  Sam.  c.  26,  names  Joshua  likewise  "  lupus  percussor,"  but  according 
to  another  recension,  "  lupus  Vfspertinus,"  n'OH37  DST  (comp.  Hab.  i.  8).  Winer,  llailic.  s.  v. 
Josua.  Ewald  regards  the  inscription  as  a  fabrication  (p.  298)  ;  and  in  the  Chron. 
Sam.,  from  its  character  before  described  (§  1  obs. ),  no  confidence  can  be  placed.  "Other 
accounts  similar  to  that  in  Eutropius  are  more  simple,  such  as  the  brief  statement  that  Trip- 
olis  in  Africa  was  founded  by  the  Canaanites  fleeing  before  Joshua  (apud  Kuseb.  ('/iron.  Gr. 
ed.  Scaliger,  p.  11)  ;  but  present  too  little  that  is  definite,  and  may  have  arisen  out  of  vague 
conjectures  in  which  later  writers  so  richly  abound"  (Ewald,  p.  299). 

§  6.      The  Holy  Land. 

The  land  captured  by  the  Israelites  under  the  brave  leadership  of  Joshua,  we  call  com 
monly  Palestine,  or  the  holy  lantl,  sometimes  also,  afler  Hebrews  xi.  9  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  18;  1. 
21;  Num.  xxxii.  11,  etc.),  the  promised  land.  It  was  called  a  holy  land  (cHJ~n  n^"TS) 
by  Zcchariah  (ii.  12),  by  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (i.  7),  and  in  later  ages 
with  preference  by  the  Catholics ;  against  which  Bachiene  (in  von  Raumer,  /W</.>//m/,  p.  23, 
Amn.  3),  without  reason  remarks,  that  "  this  designation  rests  merely  on  superstition."  It  is 
rather,  as  Zech.  ii.  12  shows,  more  Biblical  than  the  name  Palestine,  Htt^S,  which  originally 
referred  only  to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  land,  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  So  Jerome 

not  restrain  hi*  indignation  when  he  heard  that  there  were  two  unauthorized  prophesiers  within  tho  camp.  '  My  lord 
Mose<  forbid  th-in.'  lie  wax  a  dimple,  straightforward,  undaunted  soldier.  His  first  appcarunre  i.i  in  Imttlo  '  Choose 
out  IIKTI,  £<>  out,  fight  with  Amaluk.'  He  in  always  known  by  his  spear  or  javelin  slung  between  hi-  shoulders  or 
stretched  out  in  his  hand.  The  one  quality  which  in  required  of  him,  and  described  in  him.  i*  that  he  was  <  very  cour 
ageous.'  '  lie  was  strong  and  of  a  good  courage.'  '  He  was  not  afraid  nor  dismayed.'  Ho  tuni.-l  not  to  the  ri.-lit  hand 
nor  to  the  left  ;  but  at  the  head  of  the  ho«u  of  Israel  he  went  right  forward  from  Jordan  to  Jericho,  from  Jericho  to 
Ai,  from  Ai  to  Uibeon,  to  I)«th-horon.  to  Meroui.  He  wavered  not  for  a  moment  ;  he  was  hero,  In-  wax  then* ;  he  was 
ererywhere,  as  the  emergency  called  for  him.  He  had  no  words  of  wisdom,  except  those  which  shrewd  common  sens* 
and  public  spirit  dictated.  To  him  the  divine  revelation  was  made  not  in  tho  burning  bush  nor  in  the  -till  small  voice  (?), 
but  as  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  ;  and  that  drawn  and  glittering  oword  was  the 
Tlslon  that  went  before  him  through  the  land,  till  all  the  kings  of  Canaan  were  subdued  beneath  hi*  fret. 

"Ill*  not  often,  either  in  sacred  or  in  common  history,  that  we  are  justified  in  pausing  on  anything  so  outward  and 
(usually)  so  accidental  as  a  nnme.  Hut  if  ever  there  be  an  exception,  it  is  in  the  case  of  Joshua.  In  him  it  first  a|>p<«ra 
with  au  appropriateness  whlcti  the  narrative  dewribcs  as  intentional.  Ilia  original  name,  lloahra,  '  salvation,'  is  trans- 
formed  Into  Jehot>ina,  or  Jothua,  '  God's  salvation  ; '  and  this,  according  to  tho  modification  which  Hebrew  names  under 
went  lo  their  ponuge  through  the  Greek  language,  took.  In  the  later  age*  of  the  Jewish  Church,  sometimes  the  form 
of  Jason,  but  more  frequently  that  which  has  now  become  indelibly  impressed  upon  history  u  the  greatest  of  all  names, 
—  JESUS. 

"Slight  as  may  be  the  connection  between  the  first  and  the  last  to  whom  this  name  was  given  with  any  mllglous  signif 
icance,  it  demands  our  consideration  for  the  sake  of  two  poinU  which  are  often  overlooked,  and  which  may  in  this  rela 
tion  so  catch  the  attention  of  those  who  might  else  overlook  them  altogether.  One  U  the  prominence  into  which  It 
brings  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  Name,  as  a  deliverance,  not  from  '  Imputed  '  or  '  future  '  or  '  unknown  '  dangers, 
bat  from  enemies  as  real  as  the  Canaanltlsh  host.  The  first  Joshua  was  to  save  his  people  from  their  actual  fon*.  The 
second  was  to  'save  Ills  people  from  their  JIHJ  '  Again,  the  carver  of  Joshua  gives  a  note  of  preparation  for  the  singu 
larly  martial,  soldier-like  aspect  —also  often  forgotten  —  under  which  his  Namesake  U  at  times  set  forth.  The  courage, 
the  cheerfulness,  the  sense  of  victory  and  of  success,  which  runs  both  through  the  actual  history  of  the  Gospels  and 
through  the  Ueallmtion  of  U  In  'the  Conqueror'  of  the  writings  of  St.  John,  finds  lu  best  illustration  from  the  older 
church  in  the  character  and  career  of  Joshua. 
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on  Is.  xiv.  29  says,  "  PkilistcRos  Palcestinos  significat ;  "  and  Willermus  Tyr.,  "  Palcestina 
•fuasi  Philisiina  a  Pkilistiim  dicitur  "  (in  von  Raumer,  p.  24).  In  our  book  we  find  none  of 
these  names.  As  a  general  designation  appears  rather  (eh.  i.  4)  "the  land  of  the  Hittites," 
whose  bounds,  according  to  the  old  promise,  Gen.  xv.  18-21,  are  very  widely  extended. 
Further  we  meet  principally  with  two  names  for  the  two  main  divisions  of  Palestine,  for  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  and  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  former  is  Canaan 
Q3723  =  lowland,  as  opposed  to  DIM = highland),  the  latter  is  Gilead  (137^2  see  on  the  etym. 
on  eh.  xii.  5),  as  may  be  seen  from  ch.  xxii.  9,  10,  11,  15,  32,  where  Bashan  (]t^2,  from 
7tt?U,  "  level,  soft  soil"),  elsewhere  standing  separate  from  Gilead,  as  in  ch.  xiii.  11,  is 
included  with  it.  Between  the  east  and  west  country  lies  the  Jordan  valley,  now  Ghor, 
then  called  in  one  part  of  it  ]Tn*n~H33  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11),  ''circuit  of  the  Jordan,"  as  in 
Matt.  iii.  5,  y  irfpix^pos  rov  'loptidvov,  or  briefly  "l^n  (Gen.  xiii.  12 ;  xix.  17),  and  in  our  book 
synonymously  "fT^n  rnVb?  (ch.  xviii.  17;  xxii.  10,  11),  but  in  its  whole  extent  called 
nrn^rr  "  low  ground,  plain,  field  "  [rather,  "  arid,  sterile,  desert  tract,"  Gesen.,  Fiirst.  —  TR.], 
(ch.  xi.  16;  xii.  1,  3).  Instead  of  this  in  ch.  xiii.  27  we  have  also  pftV  (see  Robinson, 
Pliys.  Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  81).  The  west  side  of  the  Ghor  belonged  to  Canaan,  the 
east  side  to  Gilead;  the  Jordan,  as  we  learn  partly  from  the  boundaries  (ch.  xiii.  27  ;  xvi. 
1,  7;  xviii.  12,  19;  xix.  22,  34,  etc.),  partly  from  the  notices  in  ch.  xxii.  (vers.  10,  11, 
19,  esp.  25),  funned  the  border  between  those  two  great  provinces  of  West  and  East  Palestine. 

Palestine  as  a  whole  lies  nearly  b(tween  34^°  and  36^°  east  longitude,  and  between  31^° 
and  33j°  of  north  latitude,  almost  equally  distant  from  the  equator  and  the  Arctic  circle. 
The  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles,  and  from 
east  to  west  about  eighty-five  miles.  Reckoning  the  average  width  at  seventy  miles  we  have 
a  surface  of  8,5GO  square  miles.  It  is  therefore  about  half  as  large  as  Switzerland,  one  third 
as  large  as  Bavaria  (von  Raumer,  p.  25),  about  the  size  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  province.1 
"  Pudct  dicere,"  writes  Jerome,  "  latitudinem  terrce  repromissionis,  ne  ethnicis  occasionem 
blasphemandi  dedisse  videamur."  The  boundaries  of  the  land,  both  for  its  western  and  its 
eastern  divisions,  are  given  in  our  book  with  accuracy,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  commentary 
on  the  passages  pertaining  thereto,  ch.  xi.  16,  17  ;  xii.  1-6,  7,  8  ;  xiii.  1  if.  In  general,  they 
give  us  to  understand  that  at  that  time  Palestine  was  already  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Arabia  Petrsea  (ch.  xv.  2,  3)  and  the  brook  of  Egypt  (xv.  4)  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Sea  (xv. 
4),  sometimes  called  also  (Num.  xxxiv.  G)  the  Great  Sea,  that  is,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  on 
the  north  by  the  mighty  heights  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  (ch.  xi.  17)  ;  on  the  east  by  the 
wilderness  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  toward  which  Salcha  is  mentioned  as  a  border  town,  ch. 
xii.  5.  To  denote  the  extension  of  the  land  from  north  to  south  we  frequently  meet  with  the 
expression  "from  Dan  to  Beersheba  "  (e.  g.  2  Sam.  ch.  xvii.  11  ;  Judg.  ch.  xx.  1  ;  1  Chron. 
ch.  xxi.  2),  but  not  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  A  similar  designation  of  the  breadth  appears  not 
to  have  been  used. 

In  this  its  secluded  position  the  land  was  eminently  adapted  to  the  purpose  which  the  peo 
ple  of  Israel,  according  to  their  historical  vocation,  had  to  fulfill.  On  the  south  and  east,  far- 
stretching  deserts  separated  it  from  contact  with  all  other  nations.  On  the  west  was  spread 
out  the  sea,  which  in  those  ancient  times  was  little  traversed,  and  even  to  that  extent  only 
by  methods  of  a  very  imperfect  description.  On  the  north  rose  the  protecting  mountain 
walls  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-lebanon.  Here  might  the  O.  T.  commonwealth  of  God,  develop 
itself  in  achnirable  separateness  from  the  world,  the  more  so  as  Palestine,  in  the  quality  of  its 
soil,  its  climate,  its  fertility,  answered  all  the  conditions  which  are  requisite  for  the  pros 
perous  development  of  a  community,  and  for  awakening  love  and  attachment  to  the  coun 
try,  the  possession  of  Jehovah,  where  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah  was  erected  (ch.  xxii.  1 9  ; 
comp.  Lev.  xxv.  23;  Ps.  Ixxxv.  1).  Truly,  Israel  should,  as  God  had  said  to  Moses  (Ex. 
iii.  8;  comp.  w.  xiii.  5;  Lev.  xx.  24;  Ezek.  xx.  G),  be  led  into  a  good  and  wide  land 
(n^rn1)  n^itt  V"?£X  into  a  lanti  nowing  witn  niilk  and  honey  (B72TI  ^bn  H2J  V"^)» 
the  fruitfulness  of  which  is  praised  (Deut.  viii.  7-9)  in  these  words :  The  Lord  thy  God  leads 
thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  in  which  are  brooks  and  fountains  and  seas,  that  flow  (E'SS51 

1  [Robinson  says  (Phi/*.  Grog.  p.  18):  trThe  whole  area  of  the  land  of  Palestine  doe*  not  vary  greatly  from  twelve 
thousand  geographical  iqnaN  miles,  —  about  equal  to  the  area  of  the  two  States  of  Massachusetts  aud  Connecticut 
together."  See  also  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BibU,  Am.  ed.  2286  ff.  —  Ta.J 
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De  Wette :  "  spring  out ")  on  the  hills  and  in  the  meadows  (712^32,  prop,  valley  between 
mountains),  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley  and  vines  and  fig-trees  and  pomegranates,  a  land  of 
olive-trees  and  honey,  a  land  in  which  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,  in  which 
nothing  is  wanting,  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron  and  out  of  whose  mountains  thou  mayest 
dig  brass."  (Comp.  Deut  xi.  10-12;  2  K.  xviii.  32;  Neh.  ix.  25,  35;  Is.  xxxvi.  17,  etc.) 
With  these  descriptions  of  the  Bible  agree  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  21),  who  praises  the  fertility 
and  beauty  of  Palestine ;  Tacitus,  who  says,  after  his  manner,  with  pregnant  brevity :  "  Uber 
solnm.  Exuberant  fruges  nostrum  ad  morem  prceterque  fas  bakamum  et  paliiue  "  (Histor.  v. 
26)  ;  Justinus  (xxxvi.  2)  ;  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  8).  And  these  all  speak  of  the 
later  times  when  many  desolating  wars  on  the  soil  of  the  "land  of  the  Hebrews"  (Gen.  xl.  15, 
and  in  Joseph.)  had  robbed  it  of  its  excellence.  Only  one  voice,  that  of  Strabo'(xvi.  2,  3,  6), 
appears  to  contradict  these  reports.  He  relates  (quoted  by  von  Raumcr,  p.  92)  that  Moses 
led  the  Jews  to  the  place  where  Jerusalem  stands,  and  easily  took  jx>ssession  of  it,  because, 
being  rocky  and  unfruitful  round  about,  no  man  had  claimed  it.  To  this  lieland  has  already 
replied  that  this  report  of  Strabo  itself,  like  others,  shows  Strabo's  ignorance  in  respect  to 
Palestine,  and  that  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  is  not  Palestine.  True,  the  soil  was  not,  if  we 
bring  before  our  minds  the  topography  of  the  land,  everywhere  equally  fruitful ;  but  even  in 
the  south  of  West  Palestine,  in  the  Judaea  of  a  later  day,  where  the  rough  lime-stone  hills 
show  in  many  places  only  a  few  traces  of  vegetation,  and,  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  except  in 
the  neighljorhood  of  En-gedi,  almost  none  at  all,  —  even  here  there  were  more  favored  dis 
tricts  like  that  about  Gibeon,  the  plain  of  Rephaim  near  Jerusalem,  the  low-lands  (n^Cl?) 
on  the  sea-coast,  which  have  maintained  their  productiveness  till  the  present  day.  The 
mountain  of  Judah  which  rises  northwardly  from  Beer-sheba  like  a  higher  story  of  the  land, 
to  an  average  height  of  2,400  feet  (von  Raumer,  p.  87),  gives  that  region  in  many  places 
a  gloomy  aspect;  but  so  much  the  more  beautiful  appears  the  green  of  the  deeply-cleft 
wadies  whose  waters  flow  partlv  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  partly  towards  the  Dead 
Sea.  Much  more  fertile  was  and  is  the  northward  extension  of  the  mountain  of  Judah, 
called  the  mountain  of  Kphraim,  u  Mount  Kphraim,"  also  ch.  xi.  16  the  mountain  of  Israel, 
whose  summits,  at  the  time  when  Joshua  divided  the  land,  were  still  densely  covered  with 
forest  (ch.  xvii.  15).  On  account  of  this  richer  vegetation,  the  patriarchs  also  found  here  in 
the  early  days  pasture  for  their  herds  alxnit  Beth-el  an  1  Shechem  ((Jen.  xii.  8  ;  xiii.  3  ;  xx\  iii. 
19;  xxxvii.  13).  It  is  most  luxuriantly  produced,  either  where  the  Shephelah1  extends  itself 
through  the  plain  of  Sharon  even  up  to  the  woody  and  far  outstretching  promontory  of  Car- 
mel,  or,  north  of  Cannel,  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  on  the  heights  of  the  mountain  of  NaphthaU, 
named  only  once  in  the  Bible  and  that  in  our  book  (ch.  xx.  7),  and  in  the  plain  by  the  sea 
of  Genuesaret.  This,  now  el-Ghuweir,  is  "described  by  Josephus  (Hell.  Jud.  iii.  10,  8)  in 
glowing- terms  for  its  fertilitv  and  productiveness"  (Robinson,  Phys.  Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land, 
p.  77.) 

While  thus  Canaan  proper,  especially  in  its  middle  and  northern  portions,  was  eminently 
adapted  to  agriculture,  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  offered  the  most  excellent  pasturage  for 
cattle.  Hence  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  abounding  in  herds,  to  whom  also  half  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  joined  themselves,  had  early  requested  of  Moses  to  IHJ  allowed  to  settle  on 
that  side  of  the  stream  (Num.  xxxii.  1  ff.  33;  Deut.  iii.  12  ;  xxix.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  7,  8),  on 
those  high  table-lands  which  stretch  eastward  to  the  mountains  of  Hauran,  and  to  the  Aruou 
on  the  south.  These,  now  called  en  Rukrah  and  Belka,  were  then  Bashau  and  Gilcad,  or 
merely  Gilead.  The  former  is  even  to  this  day  of  extraordinary  fruitfulness,  and  everywhere 
tillable.  The  latter,  cleft  by  the  deep  valleys  of  the.  Jarmuk  and  Jablx>k,  and  other  smaller 
torrents,  is  famo-is  as  a  grazing-land,  its  soil  being  adorned  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass, 
out  of  which  rise  majestically  the  evergreen  oaks,  the  oaks  of  Bashiui  (Is.  ii.  13;  Ez.  xxvii. 
6;  comp.  Robinson  ubi  snp.  p.  57  flf.  139  ff.).  Hure,  on  these  high  grounds  (3,000  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean,  4,300  feet  above  the  Dead  Soa),  breathes  a  fresh  and  invigorating  air, 
doubly  invigorating  to  the  traveller  who  emerges  from  the  deep  Jordan  valley.  This  lies  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  —  G25  feet  below  it  where  the  Jordan  leaves  the  Sea 
of  Gennesaret,  and  1,231  where  it  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  it  there  is  no  tillable  soil 
except  at  Bcthshan  in  the  north  and  about  Jericho  at  the  south  end  of  this  Ghor ;  Ixjtween 
these  two  places  the  river  .is  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  two  ranges  of  chalky  hills  (von  Raumer, 
p.  58).  The  region  about  Jericho  in  particular  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  (von  Raumer,  p. 
1  [The  I'hilUtln*  lowland*.  8w  Smith's  Diet,  of  Uu  BibU,  art  "  8*ph«l»h."  —  T»  ] 
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58,  Anm.  118  a).  Further  south  all  vegetation  is  dried  up.  There  the  Dead  Sea,  as  we 
commonly  call  it,  after  Galenus  and  Jerome,  but  which  appears  in  the  historical  books  of  the 
O.  T.  under  the  name  of  the  Sea  of  the  Plain  (HITOn  D^,  Deut.  iv.  49  ;  2  K.  xiv.  25), 
or  the  Salt  Sea  (nVsn  D*,  Gen.  xiv.  3  ;  Num.  xxxiv.  3,  12  ;  Josh.  xv.  2,  5  ;  xviii.  19),  or 
under  both  names  at  once  (Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  iii.  16;  xiii.  3),  spreads  out  its  desolate  sur 
face,  forty-seven  miles  long  and  more  than  ten  miles  wide,  between  bare,  high,  steep  cliffs 
of  limestone  and  chalk,  inhospitably  silent,  aptly  called  by  the  son  of  the  desert  "  a  curst 
sea'*  (von  Raumer,  p.  Gl).  From  its  southern  point  the  southern  border  of  Canaan  ran  across 
to  Beer-sheba,  according  to  ch.  xv.  2,  and  to  the  river  of  Egypt,  that  is,  to  the  point  from 
which  we  began  this  survey  of  the  land. 

We  have  before  remarked  incidentally  how  very  different  is,  the  temperature  in  the  Jordan 
valley  from  that  on  the  heights  to  the  east  of  the  Ghor.  Other  such  contrasts  appear  in 
the  holy  land,  embracing  as  it  does  very  lofty  heights  and  profoundest  depths  ;  so  that  on 
its  climate  no  general  judgment  can  be  pronounced,  as  can  usually  be  done  in  the  case  of  so 
small  a  country,  with  more  uniform  quality  of  soil,  and  a  different  situation.  Of  Lebanon, 
whose  magnificent  mountain 'scenery  has  been  described  in  the  liveliest  colors  by  Furrer,  in 
his  Wanderungen  durch  Palastina  (p.  356  ff.),  a  work  which  we  shall  often  have  to  quote, 
the  Arabic  poets  say,  "  that  he  bears  the  winter  on  his  head,  the  spring  on  his  shoulders,  in 
his  bosom  the  autumn ;  and  that  summer  slumbers  at  his  feet  "  (von  Raumer,  p.  89,  after 
Volney,  i.  243).  Consistently  with  this  writes  Burckhardt  as  he  comes,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1812,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mandhur  (Jannuk,  Hieromax),  where  it  empties  into  the  Jordan  : 
"  Northward  rose  the  snow-covered.  Jebel  el-Scheick  (Hermon)  ;  on  the  east  the  fruitful 
plains  of  Jaulan  lay  bedecked  with  the  flowers  of  spring ;  while  in  the  south  the  drooping 
vegetation  appeared  to  show  the  effects  of  a  tropical  heat."  The  temperature  of  Jerusalem 
(and  the  same  is  true  in  general  of  the  whole  hill-country  west  of  the  Jordan,  Robinson,  ubi 
sup.  p.  297  f.)  is  for  the  most  part  cool  and  pleasant,  and  never  oppressively  hot  except  while 
a  sirocco  or  south  wind  lasts  (p.  293).  On  the  western  plain,  which  rises  only  a  little  above 
the  Mediterranean,  it  is  of  course  warmer,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  harvest  ripens  there 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  on  the  mountain  (p.  298  f.).  Disregarding  the  rough,  high 
mountain  regions  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-lebanon,  and  on  the  other  side  the  tropical  heat  of 
the  Ghor  (where  Van  de  Velde  found  it  more  trying  than  in  South  Africa,  von  Raumer,  p. 
89),  the  great  part  of  Palestine  has  a  pleasant,  generally  healthy  climate,  excellently  suited 
fco  agriculture  and  grazing  ;  for  there  are  but  few  swamps  or  other  causes  to  operate  against 
the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  (Rob.  p.  308).  Yet  Palestine,  as  in  ancient  times  so  now, 
is  not  without  contagious  diseases,  and  "  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,"  Ps.  xci.  6 
(Rob.  I.  c.). 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  wheat,  barley,  vines,  fig  trees,  pomegranates, 
olive  trees,  and  honey  are  mentioned  in  the  passage  (Deut.  viii.  7-9)  before  quoted,  and  it  is 
there  said  also,  that  the  stones  of  the  land  are  iron,  and  brass  is  dug  out  of  its  mountains. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  many  iron  mines  are  still  found  on  Lebanon,  and,  from  the  communi 
cations  of  Rueegger,  who  lias  accurately  explored  Palestine  in  respect  to  its  geology,  they  use 
the  brown  iron-stone  and  spathic  iron-stone  for  building  near  Merjibah  (Ruseg.  i.  690,  iiL 
284,  ap.  von  Raumer,  p.  96).  "  Iron  and  brass  shall  be  on  thy  shoes,"  was  promised  to  Asher 
in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25).  And  according  to  our  book  Asher  must,  with 
great  probability,  have  received  a  place  precisely  on  Lebanon  (ch.  xix.  24—31).  So  that  the 
occurrence  of  iron  and  brass  in  Palestine  is  a  fixed  fact,  although  it  is  a  question  whether  by 
the  stones  of  the  land  which  "are  iron,"  we  are  not  to  understand  rather  (as  von  Raumer 
supposes,  p.  96),  the  widespread  basalt  formation  of  Hauran,  Leja,  and  Jaulan.  The  plants 
mentioned  in  Deut.  viii.  7-9,  tuheat,  barley,  vines,  jig  and  olive  trees,  as  well  as  pomegranates, 
are  still  met  with,  and  are  often  mentioned  in  the  books  of  travel.  The  olive  trees  grow  to 
the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet ;  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  October,  and  is  pressed 
after  lying  in  hot  water.  Early  figs  were  the  first  fruit  of  the  year  to  ripen  ;  a  second 
sort,  the  summer  figs,  came  on  in  August,  and  a  third,  the  winter  figs,  remained  till  January 
on  the  tree.  The  vines  bear  very  heavy  clusters,  grow  to  be  even  thirty  feet  high  (Stephan 
Schultz,  in  von  Raumer,  p.  101  [Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  pp.  610,  622]),  and  yield  excellent 
wine.  Pomegranates  grow  about  Gaza,  Hebron,  and  elsewhere  in  .the  land.  Of  the  other 
tall-growing  plants  of  Palestine,  we  ought  specially  to  indicate  the  oaks  (Is.  ii.  13  ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
6  ;  Zech.  xi.  2)  which  are  found  not  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  alone  (Robinson,  Bibl. 
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Res.  in  Pal.,  etc.  ii.  443  [Tristram,  vbi  sup.  p.  120,  etc.])  ;  the  palm  trees,  near  Jericho  and 
En-gedi  formerly  (Judg.  i.  16  ;  Hi.  13),  at  the  present  day  near  Gaza  (Rob.  ii.  276),  and  in 
Jerusalem  (Tobler,  Denkbldtler,  p.  109  [at  Jaffa,  Tiberias,  and  elsewhere,  Tristram,  pp.  413, 
429,  etc.])  ;  and  finally  the  cedars,  the  glory  of  Lebanon  (von  Kauraer,  p.  31  [Tristram,  p.  630 
if.]).  The  richness  of  the  land  in  honey  (Ex.  iii.  8,  17  ;  xiii.  5  ;  Deut.  viii.  8  ;  Jud.  xiv.  8; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  25—45)  presupposes  the  multitude  of  flowers ;  hyacinths,  anemones,  jonquils,  on 
Carmt'l ;  on  the  plain  of  Sharon,  tulips,  white  and  red  roses,  wliite  and  yellow  lilies,  narcis 
suses  and  stockgillies  (von  Raumer,  p.  98). 

The  mention  of  honey  leads  naturally  to  some  remarks  on  the  animals  of  Palestine. 
While  the  bees  are  a  blessing  to  the  country  [comp.  Tristram,  p.  87  f.]  the  locusts  bring  upon 
k  the  horrors  of  desolation,  such  as  Joel  has  pictured  with  a  master's  hand  (eh.  i.  3  fT.).  To 
the  locust  which,  rises  out  of  the  abyss  (Rev.  ix.  3,  5,  10)  was  power  given,  as  the  scorpions 
have  power  on  earth.  These  latter  are  found  in  extraordinary  numbers  in  the  Jordan  valley 
below  Jericho  (von  Raumer,  p.  103),  and  the  mountain  of  Akrabbim  is  named  from  then! 
(eh.  xv.  5,  from  2"1|737,  "  a  scorpion  ").  Serpents  which,  like  them,  are  created  for  ven 
geance  on  the  wicked  (Sirach,  xxxix.  36),  are  in  modern  Palestine  but  few  (von  Raumer,  p. 
106).  Their  place,  however,  is  well  supplied  by  numerous  birds,  especially  sinking  birds,  not 
merely  in  Samaria  and  Galilee,  but  also  along  the  Jordan,  where  Robinson  (Lat.  Biltl.  Res. 
p.  316)  heard  the  nightingale  warble  [comp.  Tristram,  pp.  513,  523,  585].  Even  the  Dead 
Sea  is  not  unchi'cred  by  these  songsters.  "  We  ourselves,"  writes  Robinson  (/*/<//.<.  Geog. 
p.  219),  "and  many  o'her  travellers,  saw  birds  flying  in  all  directions  over  the  sea.  That 
no  water-fowl  are  here  to  be  met  with  is  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sea  shows  no  trace 
of  fish  or  plant  on  which  those  birds  subsist.  But  the  region  is  full  of  birds ;  and  at  Ain 
Jidy  we  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  hear  their  morning  song  in  the  midst  of  the  solitude 
and  grandeur  of  these  desolations.  The  trees,  and  rocks,  and  air  around  were  full  of  the 
carol  of  the  lark,  the  cheerful  whistle  of  the  quail,  the  call  of  the  partridge,  and  the  warbling 
of  many  other  feathered  songsters ;  while  birds  of  prey  were  soaring  and  screaming  in  front 
of  the  cliffs  and  over  the  waters  of  the  sea." 

Of  predaceous  quadruped*,  the  lions  (Judg.  xiv.  5,  6  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34-3G  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20;  1  K.  xiii.  24,  26;  Jer.  xlix.  19)  which,  in  the  days  of  Samson  and  David  showed 
themselves  in  cultivated  districts  of  Judasa,  and  when  Jeremiah  lived  still  haunted  the  (ihor, 
have  now  disappeared  from  Palestine.  Bears,  on  the  contrary,  are  yet  found  in  the  moun 
tains  of  the  North  (von  Raumer,  p.  10G),  but  especially  are  yores  and  jackals  numerous  in  all 
the  land,  and  not  less  so  the  hares  (p.  107).  Of  domestic  animals,  the  country  had  dogs, 
eamebj,  asses,  horses  (mentioned  in  our  book  ch.  xi.  4  as  belonging  to  the  Canaanites), 
mules,  oxen,  buffaloes,  numerous  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  in  which  the  patriarchs,  Jacob 
in  particular,  were  already  rich  (Gen.  xxx.  43). 

§  7.      The  Original  Inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

When  the  Israelites  forced  their  way  into  this  highly  favored  land  where  once  their  fathers 
had  dwelt  as  nomads,  they  found,  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  (ch.  xii. 
1  ff.)  and,  in  Canaan  proper,  thirty-one  smaller  kingdoms  besides,  as  would  appear,  one  free 
state,  Gibcon  with  its  dependent  towns  Chephira,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim  (ix.  3,  17).  The 
land  was  already  cultivated,  and  owed  this  cultivation  to  its  inhabitants.  These  lived  in 
cities,  tilled  the  ground,  and  had  planted  olive-yards  (ch.  xxiv.  13),  were  acquainted  with 
writing,  us  the  previous  name  of  Debir,  Kirjath-eepher  (ch.  xv.  15),  proves,  owned  horses  and 
chariots  (ch.  xi.  4  ;  xvii.  18)  ;  but  in  a  moral  and  religious  respect  were  very  degraded  (Gen. 
xv.  16  ;  xix.  5;  Deut.  xii.  29-31  ;  xviii.  9-12;  Ex.  xxiii.  31-33;  xxxiv.  11-14;  Josh,  xxiii. 
12,  13  ;  xxiv.  15).  Of  them  are  separately  named  in  our  book,  — 

1.  Canaanite  tribes  (ch.  iii.  10;  ix.  1 ;  xi.  3,  where  their  places  of  habitation  are  given, 
xii.  8;  xxiv.  II):1 

A.  The  //L'/I/OI,  "Tinn  (xrrroioi),  living  on  the  mountain  of  Judah  (Num.  xiii.  29 ;  Josh, 
xi.  3,  and  in  general  ~>n^l)  near  Hebron  where  Moses  bought  of  Ephron  the  Hittitc,  a  cave 
for  a  burial-place  (Gen.  xxiii.  3-20;  xxv.  9,  10  ff.).  The  race  appears  to  have  been  very 
powerful,  since  ch.  i.  4  the  whole  land  promised  to  the  Israelites  is  called  the  land  of  the 

1  [On  the  different  ncM  of  the  Canaanltee  compare  the  brief  bat  comprohoniilrr  sketch  by  Stanley,  Hut.  of  Jnoit* 
Ok.  Uct  Ix.,  aud  the  article*  under  the  rwpectlfe  title*  in  Smith '•  Diet.  <>/ tht  B»Ut.  —  Ta.J 
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Hittites.  According  to  Ewald  (Gesch.  des  Volkes  Isr.,  i.  p.  279  ff.)  the  Hittites  were  dwellers 
in  the  valleys,  which,  however,  does  not  agree  with  ch.  xi.  3,  where  they,  together  with  the 
Amorites,  Perizzites,  and  Jebusites,  are  reckoned  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain. 
[This  name  is  used  in  the  Hebrew  always  in  the  singular,  "  the  Hittite,"  with  five  excep 
tions.] 

B.  The  Amorites,  N7^*'v*  (^f-°P^°l>  according  to  Ewald,  "mountaineers"1).    Sometimes 
a  name  for  all  the  peoples  of  Canaan  (ch.  xxiv.  18  ;  Gen.  xv.  16  ;  Judg.  vi.  10  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  2, 
and  often),  according  to  ch.  xi.  3,  dwelling  on  the  mountain  also,  either  on  the  mountain  of 
Judah,  in   particular  (Gen.  xiv.   7,   13),  or  on  the  mountain  west  of  the  Dead   Sea,  thence 
called  mountain  of  the  Amorites  (Deut.  i.  7,  19,  20,  comp.  w.  Num.  xiii.  30),  and  to  be  re 
garded  as  a  southerly  continuation  of  the  mount  of  Judah  ;  or,  northwardly,  on  the  mount  of 
Ephraim,   about  Shechem  (Gen.  xlviii.   22,  comp.  w.  John  iv.  5)  :  also  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  where  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  in  Gilead  and  Bashan  are  designated  as  Am- 
oritish  kingdoms  (ch.  ix.  10,  comp.  w.  xii.  2,  4  ;  Num.  xxxii.  33,  39  ;  Deut.  iv.  47-49).     [He 
brew  always  singular.] 

C.  The  Canaanites,  "i^DSH  (Xavavdtot,  according  to  Ewald  [and  Gesen.]  "  lowlanders  "), 
a  designation  in   a  wide  sense  for  all  the  people   of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  18  ;  xii.  6  ;  xxiv.  3 ; 
Ex.  xiii.  11,  and  often),  more  strictly  for  a  race  along  the  sea  and  along  the  Jordan  (ch.  v.  1 ; 
xi.  3  ;  Num.  xiii.  29  ;   Deut.  xi.  30).      That  they  dwelt  in  Gezer,  is  expressly  mentioned  ch. 
xvi.  10,  comp.  the  Comm.  in  loc.     In  ch.  xiii.  4  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Sidonians  (ch.  xiii.  5),  that  is,  the  Phoenicians.     [Almost  always  plural.] 

D.  The  Girgashites,  ^tTSIiin  (mentioned  in  ch.  iii.  10;  xxiv.  11;  Deut.  vii.  1  ;  Neh.  ix. 
8,  while  they  are  wanting  in  the  lists,  ch.  ix.  1  ;  xi.  3  ;  xii.  8  ;  Ex.  iii.  8  ;  xxiii.  23  ;  xxxiii. 
2  ;  xxxiv.  11),  according  to  Gesenius  "  those  dwelling  on  clayey  or  loamy  soil "  (tt;2"^2).    They 
had  probably  (ch.  xxiv.  11),  as  von  Raumer  suspects,  settled  as  colonists  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Jordan.     In  Matt.  viii.  28  the  Cod.   Sinait.  reads  not  Ytpyevrivwv,  which  is  probably  no 
more  than   a  conjecture  of  Origen  (von  Raumer,  Gesen.),  but  rafrpyvwv.      [Plural  with  two 
exceptions.] 

E.  The  Hivilcs,  ^H'n  (Evaiot,    according   to  Ewald,  "  townsmen,    midlanders "  [Gesen. ; 
pagani,  villagers];   in   the  cities  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2)  and  Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  7;  xi.  19), 
but  also  on  mount  Ilermon  in  the  land  Mizpeh,  ch.  xi.  3,  cf.  Judg.  iii.  3).     [In  the  Hebrew 
always  singular.] 

F.  The  Perizzites,  S-T<77'IT  (*ePe Ca'°'  •'  according  to  Gesenius  connected  with  rfit"l2,  "  open 
country,"  whence  ^5  Est.  ix.   16  ;  Deut.  iii.  5  ;    1    Sam.  vi.   18,  and   then  also  ^"13  = 
"  countryman,  rustic,"  with  which  also  paganus  may  be  compared),  according  to  ch.  xi.  3  ; 
Judg.  i.  4,  5,  likewise  living  on  the  mountains,  probably  with  Canaanites,  between  Beth-el  and 
Ai  in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xiii.  3,  7).     It  may  be  questioned,  with  von  Raumer  (p.  362), 
whether  also  near   Shechem  ?  which  is,  I  think,  from  the  connection  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  30  not 
improbable.      [Always  singular  in  the  Hebrew.] 

G.  The  Jebusites,  ''D'Q^n  (from  "  D'Q?,  a  place  trodden   down,   threshing-floor,   r.  C*,2 " 
Gesenius),  at  Jerusalem  (Jebus),  and  in  the  region    around  Jerusalem  (ch.  xv.  8,  63  ;  xviii. 
28;  Judg.  xix.  11),  according  to  ch.  xi.  3  on  the   mountain  also  (cf.  besides  Num.  xiii.  20), 
like  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  and  Perizzites ;  invariably,  except  ch.  xi.  3,  named  in  the  lists  (ch. 
ix.  1  ;  xii.  8;  xxiv.  11  ;   Gen.  xv.  21  ;  Ex.  iii.  8;  xxiii.  23;  xxxiii.  2  ;  xxxiv.  11 ;  Deut.  vii. 
1).      [Always  singular.] 

"  As  regards  the  origin  of  the  Canaanites,"  says  Winer  (B'M.  Reahcorterbuch,  s.  v.  "  Cana- 
nniter  "),  "  they  are  reckoned  in  Gen.  x.  15,  comp.  vers.  6,  18  ;  ix.  22  — as  descendants  of  a 
certain  Canaan  who  was  a  son  of  Ham,  and  so  grandson  of  Noah,  —  among  the  Hamites.  But 
this  ethnographical  conception,  which  rests,  perhaps  (Tuch,  p.  245),  on  the  tradition  concern 
ing  the  original  abodes  of  the  Canaanites,  is  contradicted  by  the  language  of  this  race,  which 
was  no  other  than  the  Hebrew  (Is.  xix.  18,  see  Gesenius,  Hist,  of  the  Heb.  Lang.  16  f.).  The 
prevailing  view  of  antiquity  regarded  them  (the  Phoenicians.  Sidonians)  as  immigrants  in 
western  Asia,  comp.  also  Justin,  xviii.  3,  2;  and  according  to  Herod,  i.  1  ;  vii.  89,  they  must 
have  dwelt  originally  on  the  Red  Sea  (that  is,  on  the  ocean  south'of  Asia),  especially,  per- 

1  [This  interpretation  is  said  by  Grove,  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  «  Amorite,''  « to  be  due  to  Simonls,  though  com 
monly  ascribed  to  Ewald."  —  TR.] 
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haps,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  (comp.  Strabo,  i.  42  ;  xvi.  784),  where  at  a  later  period,  two  islands, 

Tyrus  and  Arados,  were  pointed  out  as  the  home  of  the  Phoenicians  (Strabo.  xvi.  766) 

That,  finally,  the  immigrant  Canaanites  first  occupied  the  northern  (Phuen.)  coast,  and  then, 
crowding  buck  the  primitive  inhabitants,  spread  themselves  south  and  east  throughout  Pales 
tine,  is  probable  under  all  the  circumstances."  Knobel  has,  as  Lange  remarks  (Comm.  on 
Gen.,  p.  347),  "solved  the  problem  by  the  supposition  that  the  Canaanites  who  migrated  to 
that  country  might  have  received  the  Shemitic  language  from  Sheinites  who  had  previously 
settled  there.  Add  to  this  that  the  affinity  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites  with  the 
llamitic  nations  of  the  south  seems  to  be  established  (Kurtz,  p.  90,  Kaulcn,  p.  235)."  J. 
George  M tiller,  on  the  contrary,  had  still  earlier  maintained  (SchtceUzerifches  Museum,  1837, 
p.  27j  If.  esp.  282),  and  again  repeats  (Herzog's  llealencyk^  vii.  241),  in  agreement  with  Gro- 
tius,  Clericus,  and  Gesenius,  that  the  Hebrews  had,  as  early  as  the  patriarchal  age,  received 
their  language  from  the  Canaanites  who  migrated  from  the  Egyptian  sea. 

On  a  more  careful  consideration  of  these  several  views,  the  question  at  once  arises. 
Whether  the  ethnological  table  in  Gen.  x.  shall  maintain  its  historical  character  or  not. 
This  is  denied  to  it  by  the  majority  of  recent  critics.  An  error  in  the  Table  is  assumed 
and  then  ascribed  to  national  hatred,  which  is  supposed  to  have  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  a 
common  derivation  (Itealencyk.,  ubi  sup.  240).  Knobel,  Bertheau,  and  J.  G.  Mtiller,  on  the 
contrary,  defend  the  table,  and  assume  that  the  Hebrews  and  Canaanites  were  of  different 
families,  the  former  belonging  to  that  of  Shem,  the  latter  to  that  of  Ham.  On  this  supposi 
tion  arises  the  second  question  :  How  we  are  to  explain  the  undeniable  agreement  in  lan 
guage,  as  it  appears  e.  g.  in  the  inscription  of  Eschmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians  (cf. 
Schlottmann's  careful  explanation  of  it  in  the  treatise,  Die  Inschrijt  Exchmunazar's  Koniys  der 
Sidonitfy  geschichtlich  und  spracklich  erkldrl,  Halle,  18G8).  Knobel  supposes  that  the  Canaan- 
ifcjs  bad,  upon  their  settlement  in  the  country,  received  the  language  of  the  Shemites,  whom 
he  conceives  to  have  been  resident  there  already.  Among  them  he  reckons  the  Rephaitea 
[li'.'phaim],  Etnites  [Emiins],  Susites  [Zuxim],  Samsumitcs  [Zamzuminim],  Enakites  [An;ikim], 
Avites,  Hivites ;  and  he  supjioscs  that  the  Terahites  then  followed  at  a  later  period.  Mtiller, 
as  we  have  seen,  gives  the  opposite  explanation.  He  maintains  that  "  the  Hebrews,  who  as 
a  rule,  throughout  their  history,  have  with  great  facility  appropriated  to  themselves  the  lan 
guages  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  dwelt "  (better,  perhaps,  "  appropriate,"  fur  whether 
it  was  always  so  we  know  not,  can  only  conjecture),  "  without  in  the  least  sacrificing  their 
nationality,  had  substitute  1  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  for  their  own,  as  they  also  bor 
rowed  of  them  other  elements  of  civilization,  especially  alphabetic  writing,  republican  institu 
tions  (SuHetcs),  architecture,  etc."  (p.  242). 

This  is  the  present  state  of  the  discussion.  One  class  of  investigators  give  up  the  ethno 
graphical  table,  and  arrive  at  a  not  unsatisfactory  result  ;  the  others  have  striven  to  sup|M»rt 
the  historical  authority  of  the  table,  but  are  then  compelled  to  propose  hypotheses  of  which 
that  of  Knobel,  supposing  the  llcphaim,  etc.,  to  have  been  Shemites,  is  against  all  previous 
views  (see  below),  while  that  of  Mtiller  raises  against  it  the  consideration,  Whether  indeed  a 
people  so  originally  endowed  as  the  Hebrews  could  so  easily  have  given  up  their  "  primi 
tively  Jndogermanic,"  more  specifically  their  "  Aryan  or  Iranian  language  (!),"  and  adopted 
that  of  the  Canaanites  V  Under  these  circumstances  we  hold  that  the  whole  question  con 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  Canaanites  is  as  yet  by  no  means  satisfactorily  answered. 

2.  The  Philistines  (B'VWb?,  more  rarely  D^fittJb?,  LXX.  in  Pent,  and  Josh. :  QvKiant (^ 
elsewhere  commonly:  ol  oAAo^t/AAoi,  noAaHrriVoi  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  18.  According  to  Gesenius: 
"wanderers,  strangers,"  which  is  the  meaning  of  iAA(ty»uAAo«,  from  the  ^Ethiop.y«/a<a,  "travel, 
wander,"  Heb.  UJbS),  mentioned  in  our  book,  eh.  xiii.  2;  3.1  Their  cities,  according  to  ch. 
xv.  45-47,  were  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  Ekron  later  to  Dan,  ch.  xix.  43.  They 
were,  as  appears  from  Gen.  x.  13,  14,  descendants  of  Mizrnim,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  hence, 
Uke  the  Canaanites,  were  Hamites.  From  [Deut  ii.  23 ;]  Jer.  xlvii.  4  ;  Am.  ix.  '7,  we 
learn  that  they  came  from  the  island  Caphtor,  probably  Crete.  With  that  agrees,  as 
von  Ilaumer  observes,  Deut.  ii.  23,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Caphtorim  who  came  out  of 
Caphtor  destroyed  the  Avim,  who  dwelt  in  villages  unto  Gaza  (later  the  city  of  the  Philis 
tines),  and  then  dwelt  there,  in  their  stead.  From  thin,  through  confusion  of  names,  may 
have  arisen  the  story  handed  down  by  Tacitus:  "Judceos  Creta  profuyos  novistima  Libya 
inneduse"  (Hut.  v.  2).  Hitzig,  particularly,  in  his  Uryeschichte  der  Philister  (p.  17  ff.),  hai 

1  [The  almoit  raUra  atone*  of  UM  article  with  this  name  throughout  the  historical  book*  i*  notioaabto.  —  Ta.J 
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proved  that  the  designation  of  David's  body-guard  ^risn")  VY^Sn  (2  Sam.  xv.  18;  xx.  7; 
1  Kgs.  i.  38,  44  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  xx.  23)  lends  support  to  the  Cretan  origin  of  the  Philis 
tines.  That  the  name  of  Crete  is  preserved  in  VHSH  is  clear  at  a  glance,  and  in  reference 
to  \7lbQ,  Hitzig  (p.  21)  has  shown  the  possibility  of  its  arising  from  VlCJbQ.  Whether  the 
former  of  these  words  is  applicable  to  the  southern,  the  latter  to  the  northern  portion,  or 
whether  VJH?  is  the  more  general,  ^nbQ  a  more  particular  term,  the  Philistines  being  Cre 
tans,  is  questionable.  Vaihinger  (Herzog's  Realencyk.  xi.  557)  decides  for  the  former  view, 
and  would  make  the  immigration  of  the  Cretes  or  Caphtorim  (Deut.  ii.  23  ;  Am.  ix.  7)  to 
have  taken  place  not  till  after  Joshua's  time,  and  at  first  into  the  district  south  of  Gaza, 
which  thus  included  the  333  (Josh.  xv.  21-32),  but  not  the  nbctt?  embracing  the  five  Phil 
istine  cities  (Josh.  xiii.  3  ;  comp.  w.  xv.  45-47).  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
whole  people  of  the  Philistines  inhabited  the  "  southern  sea-plain,"  as  von  Raumer  descrip 
tively  calls  it  (p.  365),  and  that  this  plain  was  preeminently  Palestine  (see  above,  §  6). 
Even  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  they  dwelt  about  Beer-sheba  and  Gerar  (Gen.  xxi.  34  ; 
xxvi.  1).  Already  at  an  early  day  they  appear  as  a  people  practiced  in  war,  whose  country 
Moses  on  that  account  avoids  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  18).  Joshua  seems,  if  we  consider  ch.  xiii.  3, 
not  to  have  come  into  conflict  with  them,  and  the  division  of  the  Philistine  territory  among 
the  tribes  of  Israel  (ch.  xv.  45-47  ;  .xix.  43)  was  and  remained,  as  Winer  expresses  it,  "  a 
project."  But  under  the  Judges  begins  the  strife  with  them,  thenceforth  prolonged  through 
centuries  (Judg.  iii.  31  ;  x.  7  ;  xiii.  1,  5),  most  victoriously  maintained  by  David  (2  Sam.  v. 
17-25  ;  viii.  l),  after  he  had  already  under  Saul  distinguished  himself  as  a  youthful  hero,  by 
the  .overthrow  of  Goliath  especially  (l  Sam.  17),  but  still  leaving  it  necessary  for  Hezekiah 
at  a  much  later  period  to  "smite  the  Philistines"?  (2  K.  xviii.  8).  It  is  historically 
remarkable  that  precisely  this,  the  people  most  hostile  to  the  Israelites,  should  have  given  to  the 
country  of  the  latter  the  name  by  which  it  must  probably  be  forever  most  familiarly  known  to  us 
of  the  West,  —  Palestine. 

3.   Other  Peoples. 

Among  these  belong,  above  all,  the  giant  peoples  (DsSp~)),  of  whom  repeated  mention  is 
made  in  our  book  as  well  as  elsewhere,  e.  g.  ch.  xii.  4;  xiii.  12;  xv.  8;  xviii.  16. 
They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  of  which,  in  ch.  xi.  21,  22;  xiv.  15;  xv.  13; 
p3V  "O3,  tZTpD'S?  are  specified.  Although  they  are  noted,  Judg.  i.  10,  as  Canaanites,  this 
statement  does  not  agree  with  the  other  places  in  which  they  are  spoken  of.  Von  Raumer 
therefore  regards  them  as  aborigines.  He  says  :  "  Before  the  time  of  the  Canaanitish  races, 
and  among  them,  dwelt  giants  (D>Sp"1)  in  Palestine  "  (p.  3G4).  To  these  aborigines  be 
longed  also,  probably,  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  36  ;  20  ff. ;  Deut.  ii.  12,  22),  — cave-dwellers, 
troglodytes  (comp.  Job  xvii.  6  ;  xxiv.  5  ff. ;  xxx.  1  ff.),  but  not  mentioned  in  our  book  ;  and 
besides  these  the  Avites  (DS;I37)  subdued  by  the  Philistines  ch.  xiii.  3  ;  Deut.  ii.  23  ;  also  the 
Geshurites  at  the  foot  of  Hermon  not  far  from  Maacha  (ch.  xii.  5  ;  xiii.  13),  and  the  Geshrirites 
(O^"]^"}  perhaps  connected  with  "ftEJa  a  bridge)  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  near  Philistia 
(ch.  xiii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8),  and  finally  the  Giblites  (ch.  xiii.  5,  ''baan  from  b?|,  Arab, 
jebel  =  mountain)  in  the  region  of  Lebanon. 

§  8.     Division. 
PART  FIRST. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  LAND  OF  CANAAN;  OR,  "THE  EXPLOITS  OF  THE  WAR" 

(F.   Burmann).      Chaps,  i.-xii. 
Section  First.  The  preparation.      Chaps,  i.-v. 
1.  The  summons  to  the  war,  ch.  i. 

a.   The  command  of  God  to  Joshua,  i.  1-9. 

1  [Sec  further  on  the  Philistines  particularly  the  very  valuable  article  *.  A.  r.  in  Smith'*  Diet,  of  Bible.  On  the  whole 
subject  of  the  aborigines  of  Palestine,  the  account  given  by  Hitter  in  yol.  ii.  of  W.  L.  Gage'8  abridgment  of  his  great  work 
may  also  be  strongly  recommended.  — Ta.] 
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b.  The  command  of  Joshua  to  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  to  the  Reubenites,  Gad- 
ites.  and  the  half  tribe  of  Mauasseh,  i.  10-18. 

2.  The  mission  of  the  spies  to  Jericho,  ch.  ii. 

a.  Sending  of  the  spies  and  their  reception  by  Rahab,  ii.  1-7. 

b.  Preservation  of  the  spies  by  Rahab  on  their  promise  to  her  that  they  would  spare 

her  and  her  father's  house  in  the  capture  of  the  land,  ii.  8-21. 

c.  Return  of  the  spies  to  Joshua,  ii.  22-24. 

3.  The  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Jordan,  chaps,  iii.,  iv. 

a.  Regulations  of  Joshua  in  regard  to  the  passage  through  the  Jordan,  iii.  1-18. 
6.  The  passage  itself  of  the  people  through  the  Jordan,  iii.  14  -  iv.  18. 
c.  The  erection  of  the  memorial  at  Gilgal,  iv.  19-24. 

4.  The  consecration  to  the  holy  war,  ch.  v. 

a.  The  effect  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  v.  1. 
6.  The  circumcision  of  the  people,  v.  2-9. 

c.  The  Passover.     Bread  of  the  land,  v.  10-12. 

d.  The  war-prince  of  God,  v.  13-15. 

Section  Second.  The  contests  of  Israel  with  the  Canaanites.  .  Chaps,  vi.-xi. 
A.    Contest  against  particular  cities.      Chaps,  vi.-viii. 

1.  The  capture  of  Jericho,  ch.  vi. 

a.  Preparation  for  it,  vi.  1-14. 

b.  Capture  and  destruction  of  Jericho,  vi.  15-27. 

2.  Achan's  theft,  ch.  vii. 

a.  The  crime,  vii.  1. 

b.  The  evil  consequences  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  against  Ai,  vii.  2-5. 

c.  Joshua's  humble  prayer  and  God's  answer  thereto,  vii.  6-15. 

d.  Detection  and  punishment  of  the  culprit  Achan,  vii.  16-26. 

3.  Conquest  and  destruction  of  the  city  of  Ai,  ch.  viii.  1-29. 

a.  Joshua's  stratagem  against  Ai,  viii.  1-13. 

b.  Apparent   flight  of  the   Israelites.      Their  victory,   capture  of  the  <-ity,    arm  *ita 

destruction,  viii.  14-29. 

4.  Tlie  altar  of  the  blessing  and  curse  on  Ebal,  ch.  viii.  30-35. 

B.    Contest  against  the  allied  kings  of  the  Canaanites.      Chaps,  ix.-xi. 

1.  The  first  league  of  Canaanitish  kings  against  Israel,  ix.  1,  2. 

2.  The  fraud  of  the  Gibeonites,  ix.  3-27. 

a.  Coming  of  the  Gibeonites  to  Joshua  and  league  with  them,  ix.  3-1. ">. 

b.  Discovery  and  punishment  of  their  fraud,  ix.  16-27. 

3.  The  great  victory  at  Gibeon  over  the  five  allied  Canaanite  kings,  x.  1-27. 

a.  Investment  of  Gibeon  by  the  five  allied  kings,  x.  1-5. 

b.  Battle  at  Gibeon,  x.  6-15. 

c.  Flight  and  destruction  of  the  five  kings,  x.  16-27. 

4.  Conquest  of  South  Canaan,  x.  28-43. 

5.  Yariquishment  of  the  northern  Canaanitcs.      Capture  of  their  land.      General  review 

of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  ch.  xi. 
a.  The  second  league  of  Canaanitish  kings,  xi.  1-6. 
6.  The  great  victory  at  the  water  of  Meroin,  xi.  7-9. 

c.  Subjugation  of  the  rest  of  northern  Palestine,  xi.  10-15. 

d.  General  review  of  the  conquest  of  West  Palestine,  xi.  16-23. 

Section  Third.    Catalogue  of  all  the  kings  conquered   under  the  leadership  of  Moses    and 
Joshua,  in  East  and  West  Palestine. 

1.  Catalogue  of  the  kings  conquered  in  East  Palestine,  xii.  1-6. 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  kings  conquered  in  West  Palestine,  xii.  7-24. 

PART  SKCOND. 

THE  DIVISION  OP  THE    LAND  OK  CANAAN;    OR,  "DEEDS  OF  TIIK  PEACE** 
(F.  Burmann).       Chaps,  xiii.-xxiv. 

Section  First.    God's  command  to  Joshua  to  distribute  the  land  in  West  Palestine.     Retro- 
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spective  glance  at  the  territory  already  assigned  to  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  east  of  the 
Jordan.     Beginning  of  the  division.      Caleb's  portion.     Chaps,  xiii.,  xiv. 

1.  Go. Ps  command  to  Joshua  to  distribute  the  land,  xiii.  1-7. 

2.  The  territory  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  already  granted   to 

them  by  Moses,  xiii.  8-33. 

a.  Its  boundaries.      The  tribe  of  Levi,  xiii.  8-14. 

b.  The  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  xiii.  15-23. 

c.  The  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  xiii.  24-28. 

(I.  The  possession  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.     More  concerning   the  tribe  of 
Levi,  xiii.  29-32. 

3.  Beginning  of  the  distribution,  xiv.  1-5. 
4.t  The  possession  of  Caleb,  xiv.  6-15. 

Section  Second.    Division   of  West  Palestine   among   the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  remaining. 
Appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  cities  of  the  Levites.     Chaps,  xv.-xxi. 

1.  Territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  ch.  xv. 

a.  Its  boundaries,  xv.  1-12. 

b.  Caleb's  possession.     His  daughter  AcJisa.      Conclusion  to  vers.  1-12,  xv.  13-20. 

c.  Catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  xv.  21-63. 

a-   Cities  in  the  south,  xv.  21-32. 
£.  Cities  in  the  lowland,  xv.  33-47. 

7.  Cities  on  the.  mountain,  xv.  48-60. 

8.  Cities  in  the  wilderness,  xv.  61-63. 

2.  Territory  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  chaps,  xvi.,  xvii. 

a.  Its  boundaries,  xvi.  1-4. 

b.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  xvi.  5-10. 

c.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  xvii.  1-13. 

<(.   Complaint  of  the  children    of  Joseph  on   account  of   an  insufficient  possession, 

xvii.  14-ia. 

S*  Territories  of  the  seven  remaining  tribes  :  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zebulon,  Issachar,  Asher, 
Naphtali,  Dan,  and  the  possession  of  Joshua,  chaps,  xviii.,  xix. 

(i.   Setting  up  of  the  Tabernacle  at   Shiloh.      Description  of  the  land  yet  to  be  di 
vided. 

1.   Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  xviii.  11-28. 
a.   Irs  boundaries,  xviii.  11-20. 
£.  Cities  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  xviii.  21-28. 

c.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  xix.  1-9. 

(I.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  xix.  10-16. 

c.   Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  xix.  17-23. 

/!   Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  xix.  24-31. 

//.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  xix.  32-39. 

'//.  Portion  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  xix.  40-48. 

I.  Joshua's  possession,  xix.  49,  50. 

j.   Conclusion,  xix.  51. 

4.  Appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  ch.  xx. 

a.  God's  command  to  Joshua,  xx.  1-6. 

b.  Fulfillment  of  this  command,  xx.  7-9. 

5.  Appointment  of  the  cities  for  the  priests  and  Levites,  ch.  xxi. 

a.  Demand  of  the  Levites  that  cities  should  be  given  them,  xxi.  1-3. 

b.  General  account  of  the  Levite  cities,  xxi.  4-8. 

c.  Cities  of  the  children  of  Aaron,  xxi.  9-19. 

d.  Cities  of  the  other  Kohathites,  xxi.  20-26. 

e.  Cities  of  the  Gershonites,  xxi.  27-33. 
/.  Cities  of  the  Merarites,  xxi.  34-42. 
g.  Conclusion,  xxi.  43-45. 

Section  Third.  Release  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  belonging  across  the  Jordan.     Joshua's 

farewell  discourse.      His  own  and  Eleazar's  death.      Chaps,  xxii.-xxiv. 
1.  Release  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  ch.  xxii. 
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a.  Joshua's  parting  discourse,  xxii.  1-8. 

b.  Return  of  these  tribes  to  their  home.      Erection  of   an  altar  on  the  Jordan, 

xxii.  9,  10. 

c.  Embassy  of  Israel  to  these  tribes  on  account  of  the  altar,  xix.  1 1-20. 

d.  Apology  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  for  building  the  altar,  xxii.  21-31. 

e.  Return  of  the  embassy.     Naming  of  the  altar,  xxii.  32-34. 

2.  Joshua's  parting  with  the  people.     His  death   and  that  of  Eleazar.     The  bones  of 
Joseph,  chaps,  \\iii..  xxiv. 

a.  The  first  parting  address,  ch.  xxiii. 

0.  Promise  that  Jehovah  will  still  further  contend  for  his  people  and  help  them 

to  the  complete  possession  of  the  land,  xxiii.  1-11. 
/j.  Warning  against  apostasy  from  God,  xxiii.  12-16. 

b.  The  second  parting  address.     Renewal  of  the  covenant.      Conclusion,  ch.  xxiv. 

a.  The  second  parting  address,  xxiv.  1-15. 

ft.  Renewal  of  the  covenant,  xxiv.  16-28. 

y.  Death  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar.     Joseph's  bones,  xxiv.  29-33. 

§  9.      Literature. 

I.  Isagogical.  —  Besides  the  Introductions  to  the  O.  T.  of  De  Wette  [translated  into  English 
by  Theo.  Parker],  Bleek  [translated  by  VcnuUes,  2  vols.  London,  18G9],  Ilavernick  [trans 
lated,  Edinb.  1852],  [Home  (Davidson)],  and  Keil  [translated  by  C.  Douglas;),  2  vols.  Glasgow, 
1870],  the  following  treatises  are  worthy  of  special  mention  :  C.  II.  Van  Herwerden,  Ditpu- 
tatio  ilc  Libro  Josua  sive  de  Diversis,  ex  quibun  constat,  Josua  Liber  Monumentis  deque  sEtate, 
qua  eorum  vixerunt  Auctores,  Grbning.  1826.  G.  A.  HaufT,  Einige  Bcmerkungen  iiber  d<is 
Buck  Josua  in  Klaibcr's  Sludien  der  wilrtemb.  Geiftlichteit,  ii.  1,  105-126;  and  by  the  same 
author :  Offenbarungsqlaube  und  Kritik  der  biblischen  Gcschichtsbiicher  am  Beispiele  des 
Bucket  Josua  in  ihrer  nothioendigen  Einheit  dargcthan,  Stuttgart,  1843.  Konig,  Alttest. 
Studien,  Heft.  1.  Authentic  des  Buches  Josua,  Meurs,  1836.  See  Theol.  Studien  und  KritUcen, 
xi.  260  flT.  Baumgarten,  on  Josua,  also  on  das  Buck  Josua  in  Herzog's  Theol.  Realencyklo- 
jtfc/iV,  vii.  38-43.  Winer,  in  his  Bibl.  Realwdrterbuch,  art.  Josua.  Knobel,  Kritik  des  Pen 
tateuch  und  Josua  in  the  Exeget.  Handbuch,  1861,  part  xiii.  pp.  489-606.  Xoldeke,  Die 
alUestamentliche  Literatur,  Leipz.  1868,  pp.  13-42.  Noldeke,  U  ntersuchungen  zur  Kritik  des 
Allen  Testamcntes,  Kiel,  1869,  pp.  1-144.  Fiirst,  Geschichte  der  biblisch.  Literatur,  Leipz. 
1867,  vol.  i.  Fiirst,  Der  Kanon  des  Allen  Testamentes,  Leipzig,  1868.  Schlottinann,  Die 
Inxchrifl  Eschmunazars,  Konigs  der  Sidonier,  Halle,  1868,  pp.  9-34. 

II.   Commentaries. 

"  Ephraem  Syri,  Explanatio  in  Libr.  Josua  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Opera  Syriarc.  Theodoreti, 
Qua.it  ione^  in  Jo.<uam,  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Opera,  ed.  Schulzc.  Aurel.  Augustini,  Qutestionen  in 
Libr.  Josuce,  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  Opera,  Antwerp,  1700,  fol.  R.  Sal.  Jarchi  (Rasehi),  Comment. 
Ileb.  in  Libr.  Josurr.,  etc.,  Lot.  vers.  a  Jo.  Fr.  Breithaupto,  Goth.  1714,  4to. 

"Jo.  Calvini,  Commentarii  in  Libros  Mosis  necnnn  in  Librum  JO.IUCK,  Amstelodami,  1667, 
fi>l.  Nic.  Serarius,  Comment,  in  Libr.  JOSUK,  etc.,  Mog.  1609,  vol.  i.  fol.  Andreas  Masius, 
JO»UCK  Imperatorijt  Hiitoria  illustrata,  Antwerp,  1574,  fol.  Dav.  Chytraei  in  Historinm  Jo.fuce, 
etc.,  Explications  (JtUisximte,  Lips.  1592,  fol.  J.  A.  Osiander,  Commentarius  in  Jonuam, 
Tiib.  1681,  fol.  J.  Christ.  Ysing,  Exercitationctt  Ifi<torica!  in  Pentateuchum  et  Librum  Josua, 
Regiom,  1683,  4to.  Seb.  Schmidt,  Annotationes  in  Libr.  Josua,  appended  to  his  Comment. 

aiam,  ed.  2,  Francof.  1692,  4to.  Critici  S:icri,  containing  Annotata  in  Libr.  Josua  by 
Seb.  Munster,  Fr.  Vatablus,  Isid.  Clarius,  A.  Masius,  Jo.  Drusius,  and  Hugo  Gn>tius,  vol.  i. 
ed.  2,  Francof.  1696,  fol.  Synopis  Criticorum,  etc.,  adorn,  a  Matth.  Polo,  Francof.  1694, 
vol.  i.  4to.  Corn,  a  Lapide,  Comment,  in  Jotuam,  etc.,  Antwerp,  1718,  fol.  Jo.  Clerici,  Vete- 

<t.  Libri  Historic!,  etc.,  ed.  nov.  Tub.  1783,  fol. 

"  Aug.  Calmet,  Cimmentaire  Literal  tur  le  Vet.  Test.,  Josue,  le  Juges,  etc.,  Paris,  1711,  4to. 
•I  I »  Michael  is,  A  nmerkunrjen  fur  Ungelehrte,  with  his  Germ,  translation  of  the  O.  T.,  part  v.  i. 

ig.  1774,  4to.  Jo.  Christ.  Frid.  Schulzii,  Scholia  in  Vet.  TV*/.,  vol.  ii.,  Norimb.  1784, 
8vo.  Exegetuchc*  Handbuch  des  Alien  Tett^  part  i.  with  appendices  in  three  parts.,  Lcipz., 
1797,  8vo.  Thadd.  Ant.  Dercser,  Anmerkungen  zu  der  heiligen  Schrift  de*  AUen  Test,  (as 
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edited  by  him  and  Dom.  v.  Brentano)  part  ii.  vol.  L,  Frankf.  1801,  8vo.  F.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer, 
Commenlar  iiber  das  Buck  Josua,  Stuttg.  1831,  8vo.  Ern.  Fr.  Car.  Roseniniiller,  Scholia  in 
Vet.  Test.,  part  xi.  vol.  i.  Josuam  continens,  Lips.  1833,  8vo." 

To  this  list  of  Commentaries  given  by  Keil,  and  very  carefully  prepared,  we  may  add 
still :  Walch,  Bibl.  Theol.  iv.  466  sqq.,  980.  Das  Buck  Josua  nach  dem  Masoretischem  Texte 
neu  iibersetzt  (by  Edward  Kley),  edited  by  Frankel,  Leipz.  1817.  F.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer,  Com- 
mentarius  grammaticus  crilicus  in  V.  T.  in  Usum  maxime  Gynasiorum  et  Academiarum  adornatus, 
vol.  i.  97-126,  Lips.  1835,  8vo.  K.  F.  Keil.  Kommentar  iiber  das  Buck  Josua,  Erlangen, 
1847,  8vo.  [translated  into  English,  Edinb.  1857  !].  Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisches  Handbuch 
zum  Allen  Test.,  part  xiii. ;  Numeris,  Deuteronomium  und  Josua,  erklart  von  Dr.  A.  Knobel, 
Nebst  einer  Kritik  des  Pentateuch  und  Josua,  Leipz.  1861,  8vo.  Biblischer  Kommentar  iiber 
da*  Alte  Test.,  edited  by  K.  F.  Keil  and  F.  Delitzsch,  Zweiter  Theil.  Die  prophetischen 
Geschichtsbucher,  Erster  Band  :  Josua,  Richter  und  Ruth,  von.  K.  F.  Keil,  Leipz.  1863.2 
(An  abridged  edition  of  his  former  work,  revised  with  reference  to  the  commentary  of  Knobel, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  interval  [translated  into  English,  Edinb.,  1865]). 

[Many  of  the  general  Commentaries  on  the  O.  T.  and  special  Treatises  on  pertinent  topics 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Commentary  on  the  N.  T.,  p.  19,  and  in  the  first  on  the 
O.  T.  pp.  62,  63,  might  here  be  recalled.  In  particular,  our  old  popular  commentators 
should  not  be  altogether  overlooked  :  Mat.  Henry,  Scott,  Gill,  Ad.  Clarke,  etc.  Though  they 
may  be  often  less  than  satisfactory  on  the  "  hard  places,"  and  sometimes  unduly  swayed  by 
their  theological  systems  respectively,  their  insight  into  the  religious  significance  and  uses  of 
the  divine  word  at  times  shows  itself  very  instructively. 
We  may  mention  especially  on  the  Book  of  Joshua  :  — 

Bush,  Notes  Critical  and  Practical  on  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  1838. 
Chr.  Wordsworth,  Holy  Bible  with  Notes,  ii.  part  i.  pp.  1-74,  Lond.  1865. —  TR.] 
Of  the  numerous  monographs  which  have  been  published  on  particular  passages  of  our 
book,  especially  on  ch.  x.  9  ff.,  we  specify  the  following :  A.  Calmet,  Concerning  the  Corn- 
viand  of  Joshua  that  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  should  stand  still,  and  the  Rain  of  Stones  which  fell 
on  the  Canaanites,  Josh.  x.  11  ff.,\n.  his  Biblical  Researches,  iii.  1,  53  ff.  An  Attempt  to  prove 
from  the  Scripture  that  the  Sun  did  not  stand  still  in  Joshua's  Time :  in  the  Theological  Re 
pository,  vol.  i.  See  Allgem.  Deutsche  Bibliothek,  iii.  29  ff.  Biblisch-astron.  Abhandlung  con 
der  Kopernischen  Meinung  der  Weltban,  als  der  heil.  Schrift  nicht  entgegen,  Leipz.  1774. 
Sturm,  1st  Jos.  x.  12  der  Stillstand  des  Sonnes  oder  des  Hagelwetters  zu  verstehen?  Schleitz, 
1778.  J.  D.  Ilgen,  De  Imbre  Lapideo  et  Solis  et  Luna:  Mora  inter  Pugnam  Israelitarum  sub 
Josuce  Auspiciis  cum  Amorrhceis,  Lips.  1793,  4to.  J.  Chr.  F.  Steudel,  Was  sagt  der  Stillstand  der 
Sonne  auf  Josua  Geheiss?  in  the  Tubing.  Zeitschrift,  1813,  i.  126-152.  N.  A.  Chr.  Weigle, 
Ueber  Josua  x.  7-15,  ibid.  1834,  iv.  107-165.  Hengstenberg,  in  the  Evangelische-Kirchtn- 
zeitung,  1832,  No.  88,  and  ibid.  1868,  Nos.  47  and  49.  Das  Wunderdes  Herrn  in  der  Schlact 
wider  die  Amoriter:  A  Reply  to  the  Essay  in  the  Evang.  Church  Gazette  (Nov.  1832)  on  the 
standing  still  of  the  Sun,  Josh,  x.,  Barmen  und  Schwelm,  1833.  G.  F.  Goltz,  Die  Stillste- 
hende  Sonne  zu  Gibcon,  nach  Grundsdtzen  des  Koperkanischen  Systems  erlaiitert  und  vertheid'igt. 
Dr.  G.  Barzilai,  Un  Errore  di  Trente  Secoli,  1868,  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Triest, 
under  the  title:  Josua  und  die  Sonne:  Explanation  of  the  passage  Josh.  ch.  x.  9—14  by 
Dr.  G.  Barzilai,  Printing-House  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds,  1868.  Zb'ckler,  Kopernikus  order 
Ptolomccus?  Betrachtung  iiber  Josua  x.  12,  13,  in  the  Beweis  des  Glaubens,  iv.  (July  and 
August  1868),  p.  248  ff.  G.  Jahn,  Der  gesunde  Menschenverstand  und  die  stillxtehende 
Sonne  zu  Gibeon,  Ducherow,  1868.  A.  Hengstenberg  (in  Bochum),  on  Josh.  x.  12-14,  in 
the  Beweis  des  Glaubens,  v.  (June  1869),  pp.  287,  288. 

III.  Historical  Writings. 

J.  J.  Hess,  Geschichte  der  Israeliten  vor  den  ZeitenJesu,  Zurich,  1776-1778,  12  Bde. ;  in  pai- 
ticular  Bd.  1,  History  of  the  Commanders.  Bertheau,  hraelit.  Geschichte,  p.  271  ff.  H.  Ewald, 
Geschichte  des  volkes  Israel  bis  Christus,  Bd.  2,  p.  296  ff.  (2  Ausg.)  Gottingen,  1853  [trans 
lated  into  English  by  Russell  Martineau,  Lond.  1868.  The  references  in  this  work  are  to  the  2d 
Germ,  edition,  but  the  nature  of  the  topics  will  easily  lead  in  all  cases  to  the  place  intended.  — 
TR.]  J.  H.  Kurz,  Lehrbuch  der  heiligen  Geschichte,  6  Aufl.,  Konigsberg,  1853,  pp.  97-103. 

i  [References  to  this  earlier  work  of  Keil  in  the  present  commentary  will  be  adapted  to  the  English  translation.  —  TH.] 
i  [References  to  this  work  in  these  pages  will  apply  to  the  German  Edition.—  Ta.J 
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[Translated  into  English,  Edinb.  1859.]  L.  Noach,  Von  Eden  und  Golgotha,  Biblisch-geschichtl. 
Forschungen,  Leipz.  O.  Wigand,  1868.  (Hitherto  two  volumes  have  appeared  full  of  the 
strangest  hypotheses  suited  to  confound  all  previous  researches.  See  the  critique  in  the 
Literar.  Centralblatt,  1869,  No.  25).  F.  Hitzig,  Geschichte  ties  Volkes  Israel  vom  Anbeginn  hi* 
zur  Eroberung  Afasada's  im  Jahre  72  nach  Christus.  In  two.  parts,  Part  I.  To  the  end  of 
the  Persian  Rule.  Leipz.  1869,  p.  95  ff.  [Oehler,  Das  Volk  Gottes,  in  Herzog,  Realencyk. 
vol.  xviL  p.  259  f.  Dean  Milman,  History  of  the  Jews,  N.  Y.  1867,  book  v.'  Dean  Stanley, 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  1st  Series,  lects.  ix.-xii.  "The  Conquest  of  Pal 
estine."  Rawlinson's  Historical  Evidences,  Boston,  1860,  lect  iii. —  TR.] 

'  IV.  Geographical  Writings. 

1.  Books  of  Travel.  As  important  towards  the  geographical  explanation  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  we  must  mention  particularly :  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  by  Burckhardt, 
Loud.  1822.  In  German  :  J.  L.  Burckhardt's  Reisen  in  Syrien,  Palastina  und  der  Gegend  des 
Berges  Sinai,  edited  by  Gesenius,  Weimar,  1823,  2  Bde,  8vo.  Seetzen's  Reisen  durch  Syrien, 
Palastina,  Phonizier,  die  Trans jordanldnder,  Arabia,  Petrcea  und  Unteregypten,  edited  by  Kruse, 
Berlin,  1854,  3  Theile.  G.  H.  v.  Schubert,  Reise  in  das  Aforgenland  m  den  Jahren  1836  u. 
1837.  Erlangen,  1838-40,  3  Bde.  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia 
Petnca  ;  A  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  Year  1838,  by  E.  Robinson  and  E.  Smith,  edited  by 
Edw.  Robinson,  D.  D. ;  3  vols.  Boston,  1841.1  [2d'ed.  1856,  2  vols.  8vo.]  Later  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine,  by  the  same,  1856,  8vo.2  [Next  in  importance  to  Dr.  Robinson's  inval 
uable  writings,  for  the  American  student,  and  almost  indispensable  to  interpret  even  them  to 
our  imagination  and  heart,  must  now  be  reckoned  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine  (Am.  ed.  N.  Y. 
1868).  The  praise  bestowed  on  this  by  Grove  in  the  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  is  not.  exaggerated. 
Singularly  valuable  towards  a  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the  'O.  T.  is  the  Vocabulary 
of  Topographical  Terms,  with  which,  as  an  appendix,  this  work  is  enriched.  —  Tit.] 
Strauss,  .Sinai  und  Golgotha,  7  Aufl.  Berlin,  1859.  J.  Rusegger,  Reisen  in  Europa,  Asien 
tmd  Africa,  Stuttg.  1841-50,  7  Bde.  Philip  Wolf,  Rei.*e  in  das  Gelobte  Land,  with  a 
new  plan  of  Jerusalem,  Stuttg.  1849.  E.  W.  Schultz,  Re'ise  in  das  Gelobte  Land,  Miilheim 
a.  d.  M.  1853.  Titus  Tobler,  Dritte  Wanderung  nach  Palastina,  im  Jahr  1857;  A  ride 
through  Philistia,  travels  on  foot  in  the  mountain  of  Judn?a,  and  gleaning  in  Jerusalem  ; 
Gotha,  1859,  with  a  map.  Titus  Tobler,  Nazareth  in  Palastina.  Nehst  Anhang  de.r  rierten 
Wanderung,  with  a  supplement  of  Illustrations;  Berlin,  1868.  Konrad  Furrer,  Wanderun- 
gen  durch  Palfatina,  with  a  view  and  plan  of  Jerusalem  and  a  map  of  Palestine  (by  Henry 
Lange),  Zurich,  1865.  Fr.  Valentiner,  Das  heilige  Land,"wie  es  war"  und  "  wic  es  i*t." 
Keil,  1868.  Van  de  Veldc,  Memoir,  in  explanation  of  his  Map  of  the  IIolv  Land,  mentioned 
below.  See  on  the  whole  subject,  Titus  Tobler,  Bibliographia  Geographica  Pahestinfc,  Lei|>/.. 
1867. 

[This  work  is  said  by  Dr.  Hackett  (Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  Palestine,  p.  231  D)  to 
present  the  names  of  1066  writers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  geography  of  Palestine. 
The  appendix  to  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  gives  a  chronological  list  of  such  authors, 
embracing  almost  all  of  much  importance  up  to  that  time,  and  the  catalogue  published  in 
Gage's  Translation  of  Ritter  (vol.  ii.),  with  that  at  the  close  of  the  article,  Palestine,  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Amer.  edition,  will  supply  all  that  is  needed  to  fill  out  this  department 
of  bibliography  to  the  present  date.  And  here  we  take  occasion  to  say  that  in  that  Dic 
tionary  almost  every  geographical  topic,  mentioned  in  the  present  'work,  and  scarcely  less 
topics  of  biography,  antiquities,  ethnology,  will  be  found  treated  with  a  satisfactory  fullness 
of  learning  and  admirable  succinctness.  The  corrections  and  additions  of  the  American 
edition  arc  valuable  throughout,  and  within  the  sphere  of  sacred  geography  are  quite  essential 
to  the  due  presentation  of  a  few  important  questions.  It  may  almost  replace  for  the  English 
student,  and  is  in  some  respects  superior,  in  point  of  geographical  information,  to  the  great  Ger 
man  Theological  Dictionary,  Herzog's  Theologische  Realencyklopadie  fUr  Protestantische  Theol- 
Offie  und  Kirche,  Stuttg.  &  Hamb.  1844-1866. 

Much  of  the  same  praise  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  geographical  articles  in  the  last  edition 

1  [The  reference*  to  thin  work  In  the  prenent  rolnme  are  adapted  to  the  edition  of  1841.  The  coplotu  Indieef  will  ID 
almost  all  cam  readily  direct  to  the  deiirad  portion  of  either  edition.  —  T«.) 

*  [The  reference*  to  later  BM.  Rtt.  In  toll  work  are  conformed  to  the  2d  ed.,  Bo* ton,  1867.] 
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of  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  Fairbairn's  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary,  illus 
trated  ;  with  which,  however,  the  present  writer  is  less  well  acquainted. 

We  repeat  the  titles  of  two  or  three  books  of  travel,  besides  those  named  above,  which 
seem  most  likely  to  be  accessible  and  of  service  to  Biblical  students  generally,  in  this  country, 
so  far  as  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  concerned. 

H.  B.  Tristram,  The  Land  of  Israel,  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  Palestine,  undertaken  with 
Special  Reference  to  its  Physical  Character.  Lond.  1866.  Worthy  to  stand  on  the  same  shelf 
with  Robinson  and  Stanley. 

Wm.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book  ;  or  Biblical  Illustrations  drawn  from  the  Man 
ners  and  Customs,  (he  Scenes  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Holy  Land ;  with  maps,  engravings,  etc.  2 
vols.  N.  Y.  1865.  Full  of  general  information  on  the  country,  the  fruit  of  twenty-five 
vears'  experience  as  a  missionary  there,  and  rendered  more  useful  by  a  large  number  of  really 
illustrative  pictorial  representations. 

A  multitude  of  American  and  English  travellers  in  Palestine  have  published  books  within 
a  few  years,  all  contributing  something  towards  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  land,  its  present 
aspect  and  condition,  its  productions,  its  ancient  monuments,  and  its  history.  We  name  the 
following  without  pausing  to  give  full  titles,  because  their  works  are,  for  the  most  part,  famil 
iar  and  easily  procurable  :  Bausman,  Miss  Beaufort,  Drew,  Durbin,  Fiske,  Hackett,  Herschell, 
Lieut.  Lynch,  McGregor  (Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan),  Miss  Martineau,  Olin,  Osborne,  Miss 
Rogers,  Stephens,  Wilson.  —  TR.] 

2  Geographies  of  Palestine.  Adriani  Relandi,  Palccstina  ex  Monumentis  Veteribus  illustrata, 
Trajecti  Batavorum,  1714,  4to.  K.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  2  Ausg.,  Berlin,  1850-1852  (Bd.  15  u. 
16).  [Of  these  remarkable  volumes,  which  must  long  remain  the  great  storehouse  of  all  that 
had  been  communicated  concerning  the  Bible-lands,  the  portions  most  essential  to  the  Bibli 
cal  student  have  been  translated  by  Wm.  L.  Gage,  and  published  in  four  octavo  volumes. 
The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the  Sinailic  Peninsula,  N.  Y.  1866.  — TR.]  By 
the  same  author  :  Der  Jordan  und  die  Beschijfung  des  todlen  Meeres,  Berlin,  1850  ;  and,  Ein 
Blick  auf  Paldstina  und  seine  christliche  Berb'lkerung,  Berlin,  1852.  K.  v.  Raumer,  Paldstina  ; 
with  a  map  of  Palestine,  4  Aufl.,  Leipz.  1860.  L.  Volter,  Das  he'dlge  Land  und  das  Land  der 
Israelitischen  Wander  ung,  with  a  map  of  Palestine  and  a  number  of  engravings,  2  Aufl.,  Stuttg. 
1864.  Edw.  Robinson,  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  Boston,  1865  (excellent). 
G.  Arnoud,  La  Palestine  Ancienne  et  Moderne  ou  Ge'ographie  Historique  et  Physique  de  la 
Palestine,  avec  3  cartes  chromo-lithographiees,  Paris,  1868  (leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  in 
the  accompanying  maps  also.  Comp.  the  Review  in  the  Jahrbiichern  fiir  Deutsche  Theologie, 
xiv.  2). 

[On  the  Geography  of  Palestine  we  may  add,  as  perhaps  more  appropriately  belonging  under 
this  head,  — 

N.  C.  Burt,  The  Land  and  its  Ftory :  or  the  Sacred  Historical  Geography  of  Palestine,  N. 
Y.  1869. 

II.  S.  Osborne,  Palestine,  Past  and  Present,  with  Biblical,  Literary,  and  Scientific  Notice*, 
Phil.  1859. 

Very  full  and  valuable  on  the  Geography  of  Palestine  are  the  articles,  "  Palestina,"  by 
Arnold,  in  Herzog's  Realencyk.,  vol.  xi.,  and  "  Stadten  und  Ortschaflen,"  vol.  xiv.  by  the 
same. 

"The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (vols.  1-26,  1864-1869)  is  particularly  rich  in  articles  on  Biblical 
Geography  from  Dr.  Robinson  and  various  American  missionaries  in  Palestine  and  other 
parts  of  the  East."  —  (Hackett). 

The  following  are  worthy  of  notice  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Holy  Land  :  — 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  by  W.  H.  Tristram,  published  by  the  Society  for  Promot 
ing  Christian  Knowledge.  The  sketch  by  the  same  author  in  the  article  Palestine  in  the 
/Jictionary  of  the  Bible,  p.  2307  ff.  is  a  real  multum  in  parvo. 

H.  S.  Osborne,  Plants  of  the  Holy  Land  with  their  Fruits  and  Flowers.  Illustrated.  Phil. 
1860. 

W.  S.  Gage,  Studies  in  Bible  Lands,  with  72  Illustrations,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  Hackett,  Illustrations  of  Scripture  suggested  by  a  Tour  through  the  Holy  Land, 
Boston,  1866. 
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J.  G.  Wood,  Bible  Animals:  being  a  Description  of  every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  tkf 
Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  N.  Y.  1870. 

Finally  we  must  notice  the  publication  of  a  work  which,  from  the  proved  ability  of  its  authors 
and  the  peculiar  advantages  which  they  have  enjoyed,  is  sure  to  add  much  to  the  accuracv 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land  :  — 

The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem ;  a  Narrative  of  Exploration  and  Discovery  in  the  City  and  in 
the  Holy  Land.  By  Capt.  Wilson,  R.  E.,  Capt,  Warren,  R.  E.,  etc.,  etc.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Edited  by  Walter  Morison,  M. 
P.,  Honorary  Treasurer  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  London,  1871. — Tn.] 

3.  Maps.  Besides  those  given  in  the  different  travels  and  geographical  works  on  Palestine 
we  will  mention  :  Karte  von  Palttstina,  principally  after  the  itineraries  and  measurements  of 
Robinson  and  Smith,  constructed  and  engraved  by  H.  Kiepert,  Berlin,  1840.  Karte  von  Pal- 
tstina  nach  den  neuesten  Quellen  bearbeitet  und  gezeichnet  von  H.  Kiepert,  edited  by  C.  Ritter, 
Berlin,  1842.  H.  Kiej>ert,  Wandkarte  von  Paldstina  in  acht  Blfittern,  3  Aufl.  1866.  Karte  von 
Pal&ttina,  by  C.  W.  M.  Van  de  Velde.  Eight  sheets  printed  in  colors.  Got  ha,  Justus  Perthes, 
1866.  A  German  edition  of  the  2d  English  edition  of  the  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  first  pub 
lished  in  Gotha  by  Justus  Perthes,  1858.  The  scale  is  1-315000.  (Extremely  valuable  for  the 
gtii'ly  of  the  second  part  of  our  book,  and  in  general  quite  excellent). —  From  the  same  pub 
lisher  appeared  in  1868  :  Der  Bibelatlas  in  acht  Bldtttrn,  von  Dr.  Theodor  Menke,  which  has 
right lv  met  with  high  appreciation  in  all  the  criticisms  upon  it,  and  has  rendered  us  the  most 
essential  aid  in  the  preparation  of  our  commentary,  by  Us  clear  chartographiu  representation 
of  tin-  territory  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  before  the  exile.  It  even  distinguishes  by  the 
appropriate  numbers  (Map  iii.),  the  groups*  of  cities  (Jos.  xv.,  xviii.)  in  Judah  and  Ben 
jamin. 

[Preeminently  valuable  is  the  Bible  Atlas  of  Maps  and  Plans  by  Samuel  Clark,  M.  A. 
(Lond.  1868),  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  Except 
for  the  expense,  this  might  satisfy  all  wants  until  further  discoveries,  especially  of  the  Pales 
tine  Exploration  Fund  shall,  as  they  must,  supersede  the  best  representations  heretofore  pos- 
Sible. 

Only  less  complete  and  accurate  than  this  is  Mcnkc's  Bible- Atlas,  deservedly  praised 
above,  and  which,  although  the  name's  are  given  in  German,  will  still  be  quite  intelligible  to 
any  English  scholar,  —  at  less  than  one  third  the  cost. 

What  the  foregoing  collections  of  Maps  are  for  hand  use,  in  the  study,  that  is  the  large  Wall 
Mn/i  nf  Palestine  and  other  parts  of  Syria,  by  II.  S.  Osborne,  LL.D.,  and  Lyman  Coleman, 
D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  for  public  exhibition  in  the  Sunday-school,  or  lecture  room.  It  is  C  feet 
by  9  in  size,  with  a  side  map  of  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  on  a  scale  much  larger 
still.  Its  delineation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes  west  of  the  Jordan  differs,  however, 
considerably  from  that  on  Menke's  Maps,  and  needs  to  be  carefully  tested  by  the  record  in 
our  l>ook. 

About  two  thirds  the  size  of  the  former  is  Kiepert's  Wall  Map  of  Palestine,  very  highly 
recommended  and  costing  about  half  as  much. 

Raaz's  New  Wall  Map  of  Palestine,  photo-lithographed  from  a  very  excellent  relief,  so 
•  ;ill  the  effects  of  the  relief  in  light  and  shadow,  mountains,  valleys,  lakes,  streams,  etc., 
we  produced  on  a  plane  surface  without  destroying  the  illusion  of  a  raised  surface,"  has  been 
reproduced  in  this  country  with  the  names  and  descriptions  in  English,  and  at  a  very  mod 
erate  price.  N.  Y.  1870."  Size  52  inches  by  32. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  Relief  Map  of  Palestine,  after  Van  de  Velde,  easily  obtainable 
through  the  German  bookstores.  Size  22  by  17  inches. 

Less  ambitious  and  costly  than  most  of  these  are  several  good  atlases  and  maps  (but  varying 
in  excellence),  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
and  by  private  publishers,  such  as  Colton,  New  York  ;  Garigues  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc. 

A  small  relief  map,  prepared  by  W.  L.  Gage,  is  worth  far  more  than  its  cost  ;  and  quite 
marvelous  for  its  combination  of  accuracy,  fullness,  and  cheapness  is  the  little  Atlas  designed 
to  accompany  the  New  Hand-Book  of  Bible  Geography,  Carleton  &  Lanahan,  New  York,  1870. 
-TR.] 

V.  Homiletical  Literature. 

Besides  the  well-known  Commentaries  of  Starke,  von  Gerlach,  Lisco,  Dachsel,  the  Ber- 
leburger,  Henchberger  and  Calwer  Bibles,  we  cite  also :  Franciskus  Burmannus,  Die  Richter 
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Israels  oder  Auslegung  und  Betrachtung  der  Biicher  Josua,  der  Richter  und  Ruth,  Frankfort 
bei  Jost  Hinrich  Dreckcr,  Ao.  1695,  4to.  Handel  has  musically  wrought  Joshua  into  his 
glorious  Oratorio. 

[J.  N.  Darby,  Synopsis  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  in  5  vols.  Vol.  i.  pp.  299-345.  2d  ed. 
Lond. 

Matthew  Henry  deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned  under  this  head.  Many  of  his  quaint 
remarks  equal  both  in  piety,  aptness,  and  point,  the  rich  comments  of  the  German  writers 
given  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (Anon.  N.  Y.  1870)  may  suggest  some  profitable  Chris 
tian  applications  of  the  language  of  the  O.  T.,  although,  like  Darby  above,  but  in  a  greater 
degree,  too  much  inclined  to  make  gospel  where  the  revealing  spirit  had  only  seen  fit  to  put 
something  else,  perhaps  equally  good  in  its  place.  —  TR.] 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 


PART  FIRST. 

THE  Conquest  of  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
CHAPTERS  I.-XIL 


SECTION  FIRST. 

THE  PREPARATION. 
CHAPTER   I.    1-V.  15. 


1.      The  Summons  to  the  War, 
CHAPTER  I. 

o.  The  Command  of  God  to  Joshua. 
CHAPTER  I.  1-9. 

1  Now  [And  Rafter  the  death  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Moses' 

2  minister,  saying,  Moses  my  servant  is  dead  ;  now  therefore  [and  now  2]  arise,  go  over 
this  Jordan,  thou  and  all  this  people,  unto  finto]  the  land  which  I  do  [omit :  do]  give 

8  to  them,  even  [omit :  even]  to  the  children  [sons  ]  of  Israel.  Every  place  that  the  sole 
of  your  foot  shall  tread  upon,  that  have  I  given  unto  you,  as  I  said  [  VP^-H  properly  : 

4  spoke]  unto  Moses.     From  the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon  even  [and]  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Ilittites,  and  unto  the  great  sea 

5  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  coast  [border  *].     There  shall  not 
any  man  be  able  to  [Not  a  man  shall]  stand  before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life  :   as 

6  I  was  with  Moses,  so  [omit :  so]  will  I  be  with  thee :  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee.6  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  [strong  and  firm  *]  :  for  unto  this  people  shalt 
thou  divide  for  an  inheritance  [for  a  possession  7]  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their 

7  fathers  to  give  them.  Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous  [firm],  that  thou  mayest 
observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law  which  Moses  my  servant  commanded  thee : 
turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  [Ileb.  and*]<0  the  left,  that  thou  mayest  pros- 

8  per  whithersoever  thou  goest.  This  book  of  the  Law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth  ; 
but  [and]  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do 
according  to  all  that  is  written  therein  :  for  then  shalt  thou  make  thy  way  prosperous 

9  and  then  thou  shalt  have  good  success.*     Have  not  I  commanded  thoe  ?  [,]  Be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage  [firm]  ;  [?]  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed  :  for 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  it  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

(1  Yrr.  1.     The  obTioos  and  exact  rendering  of  the  conjunction  her*  by  "  and  "  Menu  required  to  Indicate  the  true 
grammatitat  relation  of  this  to  the  preceding  books.     It  to  a  drcunutance  of  MOM,  although  perhaps  not  great,  rignM- 
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e,  in  respect  to  the  composition  of  the  historical  books  of  the  0.  T.  that,  as  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
closely  joined  together  by  the  copulative  conjunction  at  the  beginning  of  each  after  the  first,  so  the  historical  books,  with 
out  exception  as  far  as  to  First  Chronicles,  are  thus  linked  to  each  other,  and  all  to  the  Pentateuch*  as  parts  of  one  great 
whole.  The  Chronicles  appear  to  make  a  new  beginning ;  and  various  reasons  might  be  assigned  why  Deuteronomy 
should  in  this  point  differ  from  the  three  preceding  books  of  Moses.  —  TR.] 

[2  Ver.  2.  —  njy)371.  In  rare  instances  the  conj.  in  this  compound  needs  to  be  understood  in  an  illative  sense  ;  but 
generally  it  marks  the  simple  succession  of  thoughts,  and  what  there  is  of  inference  is  equivalently  expressed  by  our 
"and  now."  So,  invariably,  De  Wette  and  Fay;  but  the  English  Version  almost  always  renders  as  in  this  passage. 
-TB.] 

[8  Ver.  2.  —  tZ7^  ^3.  Fav  also  translates  :  "  children  of  Is.,"  Do  Wette,  always,  "sons."  This  is  exact  and  much 
more  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  East  which  now,  precisely  as  in  ancient  times,  names  a  people  with  reference  to  its  males, 
"  the  Beni  Hassan,"  "  Beni  Sakkar,''  etc.  So  the  Hebrew  nation  were  the  Beni  Israel,  even  when,  in  many  instances,  prob 
ably  the  women  and  children  were  distinctly  thought  of ;  but  generally  the  men  were  considered  in  a  political  respect  &e 
instar  omnium.  — TB.] 

[4  Ver.  4.  —  The  word  "  coast  "  is  in  this  book  synonymous  with  border  (boundary  line),  except  in  the  three  places,  ch. 
ix.  1 ;  xii.  23 ;  xix.  29,  where  it  was  intended  to  denote  "  coast  "  in  our  present  sense,  but  incorrectly,  as  would  appear,  in 
the  last  two  passages.  "  Border  "  is  what  we  should  now  say,  and  that,  especially  in  the  plural,  signifies  figuratively, 
like  the  Hebrew,  "  territory,"  "  tract,"  "  country."  —  TB.] 

[6  Ver.  6.  —  Gesen.  s.  v.  H£H  :  I  will  not  cast  thee  off  and  not  forsake  thee.  So  substantially  Fay  ;  De  Wette,  on  the 
contrary  :  I  will  not  withdraw  myself  from  thee,  etc.  «  Fail  thee,''  etc.,  in  our  familiar  expression,  is,  perhaps,  as  near 
the  Hebrew  as  anything  proposed.  —  Ta.J 

[6  Ver.  6.  —  "^ftS")  pTH.  "  'Verbum  pTH  proprie  notat  vires  quae  sunt  in  manibus  ad  prehendendum  retinendum- 
que  viriliter;  sicut  contra  VQS  firmitudinemt  quae  in  genibus  est,  ad  consistcndum,  ne  ab  alio  quis  evertatur,'  Michaelis  ; 

(conf.  V/"3Sn  Job  iv.  4,  ^/£Sj~in,  1  K.  xii.  18,    \^Z2S,  equus  alacer,  Zech.  vi.  3."  Maurer.  — TR.] 

[7  Ver.  7.—  Fay  here  renders  "'divide  for  an   inheritance  "  with  the  English  Version,  but  De  Wette  gives  simply  "  to 

partition,"  and  Gesenius  appears  to  be  abundantly  warranted  in  saying,  s.  v.    vHD,  that  "  the  specific  idea  of  inheritance 

in  this  verb  is  rare."  —  TR.] 

[8  Ver.  8 —  The  expression  is  stronger  with  "and,"  and  "  that  vav   is  put  as  a  disjunctive  bet  ween  words,  i.  q  or, in 

hardly  supported  by  a  single  probable  example."  Gesen.  Lex.  p.  266,  Robinson's  Trans.   Fay  after  this  "and"  supplies 

[not].  — TR.] 

[9  Ver.  9 7>2i27.n  should  in  consistency  with  ver.  7  be  translated  "shalt  thou  prosper,"  and  the  whole  clause 

might  then  perhaps  be  rendered  «  for  then  shalt  thou  have  success  in  thy  way,  and  then  shalt  thou  prosper."  —  TR.] 


b.  Joshua's  Command  to  the  Leaders  of  the  People,  and  to  the  Reubenitcs,  and  to  the  Gadites,  and  to 

the  Half  Tribe  of  Manasseh. 

CHAPTER  I.   10-18.  £ 

10,  11  Then  Joshua  commanded  the  officers  [overseers1]  of  the  people,  saying,  Pass 
through  the  host  [camp]  and  command  the  people,  saying,  Prepare  you  victuals  ; 
for  within  three  days  ye  shall  pass  over  this  Jordan,  to  go  in  to  possess  the  land 
which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  giveth  you  to  possess  it. 

12  And  to  the  Reubenites  [Reubenite],  and  to  the  Gadites  [Gadite],  and  to  half  the 

13  tribe  of  Manasseh,  spake  Joshua,  saying,  Remember  the  word  which  Moses  the  ser 
vant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  you,  saying,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God 

14  hath  given  [giveth]  you  rest,  and  hath  given  you  this  land.    Your  wives,  your  little 
ones,  and  your  cattle  shall  remain  in  the  land  which  Moses  gave  you  on  this  [the 
other  2]  side  [of  the]  Jordan  ;  but  ye  shall  pass  [pass  over]  before  your  brethren 

15  armed  [eager  for  war,  or,  in  ranks  3],  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour  [strong  heroes  4], 
and  help  them  ;  until  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  have  given  [shall  give]  your  brethren  rest, 
as  he  hath  given  you,  and  they  also  have  possessed  [shall  possess]  the  land  which  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  giveth  them  ;  then  ye  shall  return  unto  the  land  of  your 
possession,  and  enjoy  [possess]  it,  which  Moses  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]  servant  gave 
you  on  this  [the  other]  side  [of  the]  Jordan  toward  the  sun-rising.  And  they  answered 

16  Joshua  saying,  All  that  thou  commandest  us,  we  will  do,  and  whithersoever  thou 

17  sendest  us,  we  will  go.     According  as  we  hearkened  unto  Moses  in  all  things,6  so  will 

18  we  hearken  unto  thee:  only  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  be  with  thee,  as  he  was 
with  Moses.    Whosoever  he  be  [Every  man]  that  doth  rebel  against  thy  command 
ment  [literally,  mouth],  and  will  not  hearken  unto  thy  word,  in  all  that  thou  com 
mandest  him  [or,  us]  he  shall  be  put  to  death  :  only  be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage 
[firm]. 
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[1  Ver.  10.  —  To  indicate  distinctly  the  office  of  the  ZN"I^IT ,  is  desirable,  but  perhaps  (with  our  scanty  date)  scarcely 

possible.  While  etymologirally  (r.  HEIT)  scribe  or  clerk,  would  Buit  very  well,  yet  from  the  passages  cited  in  the 
exagetical  notes  on  this  verse,  and  from  many  others,  it  appears  that  the  name  lll*ifn>tM  a  kind  of  overm-vr  of  a  section 
of  the  people,  in  «ome  way  ordering  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  representing  his  charge  to  the  judge,  governor,  or  com 
mander  to  whom  he  was  subordinate.  Thus  in  Egypt  they  stood  between  the  people  and  the  task-ma.«ters.  According  to 
Num.  xvi.  IK,  the  sJioierim  appear  then  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  elder*  of  tlie  people,  and  to  have  constituted  some 
times  a  council  of  advisers,  with  Moses,  and  sometimes  (Dcut.  i.  16  ;  xvi.  18)  a  sub-magUtracy  who,  in  connection  with 
the  "Judge*"  dispensed  justice  to  the  people.  Superintendent,  overseer,  or  director  (Fay:  7onUb*r,  Ordner),  probably 
gives  substantially  the  sense,  but  U  not  so  clearly  specific  as  we  could  wish.  —  TR.] 

(2  Ver.  14.  —  *n  "1372.  This  phrase  constantly  denotes  the  region  beyond  the  Jordan  where  the  speaker  then  was : 
a  Smp'.or  ejc  eo,  in  quo  ipse  eonstitutia  rroJ,  loco.  i.  e.  >x  Palrstina  rein  nirtitur."1  Maurer. — TR.] 

[8  Ver.  14.  —  Kay,  i/i  Sciaareit.    See  the  authorities  in  exegelical  note.  —  Tu.j 

[4  Ver.  14.  —  Do  Wette,  Fay  :  alt  streUbattn  Manner.  But  while  the  English  phrase  "  mighty  men  of  valor,"  im 
plies  something  too  marvelous,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Vnn  ^213  does  not  often  convey  the  idea  of 
special  ability  in  the  military  service,  from  natural  endowments  or  extraordinary  experience  of  war,  something  like 
"  heroes,"  or  f>  veteran*  iu  war.'' —  Ta.] 

[»  Ver.  17.  —  A  little  more  exactly  for  the  sense  :    In  all  respecU  as  wo  hearkened  unto  Mose*,  etc.  —  Ta.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

a.  Vers.  1-9.  Tlv>  Command  of  (!od  to  Josliua. 
The  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Cunuan, 
commencing  here  and  constituting  the  first  part  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  connects  itself  closely  with 
Deuteronomy.  There,  at  the  end,  ch.  xxxiv.,  the 
death  of  Moses  is  reported,  Israel's  mourning  for 
him  described,  and  mention  made  of  Joshua  (ver 
9)  his  successor,  while  yet  Moses  himself  is  once 
more  celebrated  in  words  of  highest  j»raise  as  a 
prophet  and  leader  of  the  pcopl-  without  parallel  in 
all  the  subsequent  times.  Unlv  Samuel  afterward 
in  some  sense  reached  the  same  level  (Jer.  xv.  1). 
Here  in  ver.  1,  Mose«,  after  notice  of  his  death, 


is  honorably  entitled  v  "1??  as  in  ver.  7,  as  in 
Dcut.  xxxiv.  5  ;  Num.  xii.  7,  8,  in  a  long  series  of 
places  in  our  lxx>k  (i.  7,  13,  15  ;  viii.  31,  33  ;  ix.  24  ; 
xi.  15  ;  xii.  6  ;  xiii.  8  ;  xiv.  7  ;  xviii.  7  ;  xxii.  2,  4,  5), 
1  K.  viii.  56;  2  K.  xviii.  12;  xxi.  8;  2  Chr.  i.  3  ; 
xxiv.  6  ;  Ps.  cv.  26.  Sometimes  also  he  is  called 


?-  P«.  xc.  1  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  49  ;  2  Chr. 
xxiv.  9;  Dan.  ix.  11  ;  Neh.  x.  29.  Ik-sides  Moses 
there  are  so  designated  or  so  addressed  bv  God  : 
the  Patriarchs,  Dent.  ix.  27,  es|»ecially  Abraham, 
Gen.  xxvi.  24  ;  IN.  cv.  6,  42  ;  Job  i.  8  ;  ii.  3  ;  xlii. 
7,8;  Kings,  as  David  (Ps.  xviii.  I;1  xxxvi.  1; 
Ixxviii.  70;  1  K.  viii.  66;  2  K.  viii.  19;  Kzr. 
xxxvii.  24),  and  llr/..-kia!i.  2  Chr.  xxxi.  16,  as  a 
thoocratical  leader,  but  Nebuchadnezzar  also  as  one 
who  executed  (Jod's  designs  (Jer.  xxv.  9  ;  xxvii.  6  ; 
xliii.  lot;  Projthets,  as  Isaiah  xx.  3,  whom  God 
himself  so  names  (K  xliii.  10  ;  xliv.  26;  Jer.  vii. 
25;  xxvi.  5;  Am.  iii.  7  ;  Dan.  ix.  6,  and  often). 
Properly  ail  the  Israelites  also  are  servants  of  God 
(Ex.  xix.  5;  Lev.  xxv.  42-55)  and  recognise  thcm- 
•elves  as  such,  the  authors  of  the  Psalms  most 
freely  expressing  this  consciousness  in  their  distinct 
individuality  (Ps.  xix.  12,  14;  xxxiv.  23;  xxxv. 
27  ;  Ixix.  37  ;  xc.  16  ;  cxix.  17,  65,  84,  122,  176; 
cxxxv.  U;  cxliii.  2).  Hence  in  the  second  part 
of  Isaiah,  the  wholt  people  is  so  named  (Is.  iv.  8,  9  ; 
xlii.  19  ;  xliv.  1,  2,  21  ;  xlv.  4;  xlviii.  20),  and 
then  again  He  who  is  the  Israelite  tear'  «*{ox4*  the 

i  [It  will  be  noticed  by  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible 
that  In  reference*  to  the  Psalms,  the  title  sometime*  counts 
MOD*  verse.  —Ta.] 

*  [The  article  on  the  Jordan  In  Smith's  Diet,  of  tin  Kbit, 
will  be  found  quite  full  and  satisfactory,  8*»  also  the  art. 


Messiah,  (Zech.  iii.  8;  Is.  xlii.  1-7;  xlix.  3.5,  8  ; 
Iii.  13-la,  53).  On  the  sense  of  thli  designation, 

I  see  be-low  under  Doctrinal  and  Kthu-al.  —  Conct.  ru 
ing  Jo.-hua  see  Introduction. 

Moses'  Minister.     Observe  that  Joshua  is  not 

j  spoken  of  as  Moses'  servant,  but  as  PHE'D, 
minister  ;  "  adjutant,"  we  should  now  say,  in  so  far 
as  Moses  was  not  law-giver  but  commander-in- 
chief.  The  formal  installation  of  Joshua  in  this 
position  is  reported.to  us  in  Num.  xxvii.  15tf. 

Jordan.      1?T?*^»  almost  everywhere  in  the  O. 

T.  with  the  art.,  from  the  r.  "7^  "to  go  down," 
or,  when  a  stream  is  spoken  of,  "  to  How."  "  The 
Jordan  therefore  means,  the  '  flowing  '  ["  the  De 
scender,"  Stanley],  perhaps  with  allu.-ion  to  its  ex 
tremely  abrupt  fall  and  rapid  course.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs  esh  Sch.-riah, 
'  the  drinking-place,' occasionally  with  the  addition 
el-Kebir,  '  the  great."  The  naine  cl-Jurdun  (Jor 
dan),  is  however  not  unknown  to  the  Arabic  writers 
....  The  length  ot  the  Jordan  from  where 
it  leaves  the  sea  of  (iennesaret  to  the  Dead  Sea  is 
about  sixty  miles,"  measured  in  a  ,-trai^ht  line 
[but  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  stream  two 
hundred  miles].  Furrer,  ir«/wAr»w/»-H,  p.  155. 
Robinson,  /%.<.  Gtoj.  p.  144  tf.  Von  Itaumer,  Pal- 
astimt,  p.  54  ft'.2 

Ver.  4.  Here  the  boundaries  of  Canaan  are  laid 
down  very  much  as  they  are  given  in  Dent.  xi. 
24.  In  the  other  passage,  however,  the  wilderness, 
Lebanon,  and  the  Euphrates  are  taken  together 
as  opposed  to  the  great  sea,  while  here,  (1.)  the 
wilderness  and  Lebanon  (south  and  north),  and 
then  again  (2.)  the  Euphrates  and  the  great  sea 
(east  and  west)  are  brought  together.  Substan 
tially  they  amount  to  the  same.  The  land  should 
be  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Arabian  doert,  on 
the  north  by  Mount  Le'mnon,  on  the  east  by  the 
Euphrates,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  as  was  already  promised  to  Abraham  ((ien.  xv. 
18-21 ).  Still  more  vaguely  is  it  ex  pressed  (Kx.  xxiii 
31 )  "  from  the  Hed  Sea  'even  unto  the  sea  of  the 
>hilistines,"  and  "  from  the  desert  unto  the  river  " 
(Euphrates),  while  in  Num.  xxxiv.  1-12;  Jo»h. 


in  the  same  work  ;  BU.  .Vum,  Aug.  1H48, 
p.  896  ff.,  Nov.  1848.  p.  7(M  ff.,  Apr.  .18&0,  p.  389  ff.  Lynch's 
Efptctitio*  to  tkt  Dead  Mia  ;  Cruut  of  ttu  Rod  Roy  on  Uu 
Jordan,  N.  Y.  1870. —Ta.] 
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xiii.-xix.,  the  boundaries,  stated  only  in  a  general 
way  in  our  passage,  are  quite  accurately  h'xed. 

The  territory  to  be  occupied  by  the  people  of  Is 
rael  is  further  and  more  exactly  ascertained  from 
the  definition,  "  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites." 

This  Lebanon,  as  in  ver.  2  this  Jordan,  because 
the  river  was  visible  close  at  hand,  and  the  moun 
tain  could  be  seen  although  at  a  great  distance. 


yL  (in  prose  always  Avith  the  art.)  is,  from 
7?  £  "  to  be  white,"  the  white  mountain.  Further 
particulars  see  in  the  Introduction,  and  in  von 
Kaumer  p.  29  ft'.  Concerning  the  Hittites  as  well 
as  the  other  Canaanitish  peoples,  comp.  the  Intro 
duction,  §  7. 

Ver.  6.  Be  strong  and  firm.  Luther  translates 
h'nely  but  not  accurately  :  "  Be  comforted  and  un 
dismayed."  De  Wette  :  "  Be  firm  and  strong." 
Schroeder  :  "  Be  strong  and  firm,"  Deut.  xxxi.  6  ; 


vii.  23.     We  prefer  this  rendering  of 

since  the  words,  as  J.  H.  Michaelis  has  noted,  si_ 

nify  not  firmness  and  strength  in  general,  but  the 

strength  in  the  hands  (ptH)  and  the  firmness  in 


the  knees  (V^H,  is.  Xxxv.  3,  cf.  Heb.  xii.  12,  13). 
Joshua  must  lay  hold  boldly  and  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  then  when  he  has  done  so,  allow  noth 
ing  to  drive  him  from  his  position.  It  will  be  no 
ticed  that  in  ver.  6  we  find  simply  repeated,  in  al 
most  the  same  words,  what  has  been  said  to  Joshua 
in  Deut.  xxxi.  7,  23,  precisely  as  the  promise  ver. 
5  is  a  repetition  of  Deut.  xxxi.  6,  8. 

Vers.  7,  8,  admonish  Joshua  to  a  careful  observ 
ance  of  the  law,  in  order  that  the  great  work  laid  on 
him  by  the  Lord  may  be  successfully  accomplished. 
Not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  is  the  same  as  "to 
be  continually  in  the  mouth."  Joshua  must,  on  the 
one  hand,  speak  to  the  people  in  the  words  of  the 
law,  in  order  rightly  to  impress  on  them  its  sacred 
design,  and  on  the  other,  must  also  ground  himself 
always  more  deeply  therein.  Hence  it  is  added  :  — 

Thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night. 
We  are  not  to  think  of  this  meditation  as  a  learned 
study,  but  rather  as  a  mature  reflection  upon  the 
law  by  which  Joshua  penetrates  more  deeply  into  its 
meaning,  and  thus  becomes  qualified  to  speak  more 
clearly,  pointedly,  and  powerfully  to  the  people. 
For  to  that  particularly,  and  not  to  the  "  reading 
aloud,"  as  Bunsen  explains  it,  is  the  reference  in 
the  command,  that  the  law  should  not  depart  out 
of  his  mouth.  Comp.  Deut.  vi.  7  ;  xi.  19  ;  xvii.  19. 

Comp.  further,  Ps.  i.  2,  and  on  JT*  v2H,  ver.  3  es 
pecially. 

Ver.  9  :  "  The  assurance  gains  in  strength  when 

to  the  positive  \^^  P^  there  is  added  also 
the  negative  HnrrbSI  !H3?n  bS,  as  in  Deut. 
xxxi.  6,  8."  Keil. 

How  did  God  speak  to  Joshua  ?  By  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  as  Hess  (Gesch.  Jos.  i.  p.  29)  sup 
poses,  appealing  to  Num.  xxvii.  21,  or,  as  most 
interpreters  assume,  immediately,  by  an  inward 
revelation  1  Probably  the  latter,  because,  although 
we  must  admit  that  Joshua  had  been  directed  by 
God  himself  to  employ  the  other  means,  and  there 
with  the  mediation  of  the  high-priest,  yet  the  Lord 
himself  by  whom  —  observe  that  —  the  initiative  is 
here  taken,  was  not  Iwund  to  this  means,  as  ap 
pears  very  clearly  from  the  manifestation  of  the 
angel,  ch.  v.  13-15.  The  Lord  spoke  to  Joshua  as 
he  had  spoken  to  Moses,  and  as  he  afterwards 


spoke  to  the  prophets.  Together  with  the  divinely 
regulated  office  there  went  on  this  free  communi 
cation  of  God's  purjx)ses  without  disturbance  to  the 
functions  of  that  office  when  they  were  in  proper 
exercise,  but  sometimes  also  to  awaken  them  to 
life  when  light  and  right  was  extinguished  in 
Israel,  1  Sam.  iii. ;  Joel  i.  13. 

6.  Vers.  10-18.  The  Command  of  Joshua  to  the. 
Magistrates  of  the  People  as  well  as  to  the  RcvJben- 
benites,  Gadites,  and  the  Half  Tribe  of  Manasseh. 

After  Joshua  has  received  the  command  from 
God  to  cross  the  Jordan  with  the  people,  he 
adopts  his  plans  and  immediately  enjoins  upon 
the  D'HlDtt?  (comp.  Ex.  v.  10;  Num.  xi.  16; 
Deut.  xvi.  1 8 ;  Josh.  viii.  33  ;  xxiii.  2  ;  xxiv.  1 )  to 
go  through  the  camp,  and  call  on  the  people  to 
provide  themselves  with  victuals  (the  need  of 
which  is  explained  by  the  cessation  of  the  manna, 
ch.  v.  12),  since  within  three  days  the  march 
would  begin.  This  statement  of  time  is  not  exact, 
since  rather,  as  Keil  also  assumes,  seven  days  in 
all  intervene,  namely,  one  day  for  the  journey  of 
the  spies  to  Jericho,  three  days  for  their  stay  in  the 
mountain,  three  days  for  the  march  from  Shittim 
to  the  Jordan,  and  the  delay  there,  after  all  which 
the  crossing  of  the  river  took  place.  Keil  says 
concerning  this :  "  We  give  up  the  attempt  to 
identify  the  three  days  in  ch.  iii.  2  with  those  men 
tioned  in  ch.  i.  11,  since  the  text  in  ch.  iii.  2  con 
tains  not  the  slightest  hint  of  such  a  combination. 
The  article  is  not  found  with  D^D^  (ch.  iii.  2)  by 

which  the  Q^E*1  nttJbtt?  might  be  referred  to  ch. 
i.  1 1 ;  and  we  stand  by  the  simple  statements  of  the 
text,  assuming  that  the  spies  were  sent  out  imme 
diately  after  the  command  in  ch.  i.  11,  probably  on 
the  same  day,  i.  e.  on  the  third  of  Nisan,  that  they 
returned  after  three  full  days,  t.  e.  on  the  6th  of 
Nisan,  at  evening  (ch.  ii.  22),  and  that  on  the 
next  morning,  i.  e.  on  the  7th  of  Nisan,  Joshua 
broke  up  from  Shittim,  came  on  to  the  bank  of  the 
Jordan  (ch.  iii.  1),  where  he  rested  three  days, 
and  on  the  tenth  effected  the  passage."  Not  so 
Gerlach,  who  says  rather  :  "  As  regards  the  chro 
nological  succession  of  these  events,  we  see  from 
ch.  iv.  19  that  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was 
effected  on  the  tenth  of  the  first  month.  That 
command  of  Joshua  (ch.  i.  11)  was  given  there 
fore  on  the  7th.  Early  the  same  day  he  sent 
out  the  spies,  and  they  'so  quickly  accomplished 
the  journey  of  perhaps  scarcely  a  dozen  miles  that 
they  left  Jericho  before  the  approach  of  that  night ;  " 
(but  how  does  this  agree  with  ch.  ii.  2,  5  ff.  ?)  "  the 
three  days  which  they  spent  in  the  mountain  were 
not  full  days"  (where  are  we  told  that?)  "  being 
the  remainder  of  the  7th"  (which  must  thus 
have  been  an  uncommonly  long  day),  "  the  8th, 
and  part  of  the  9th.  On  this  last  they  returned 
to  Joshua,  and  thus  he  was  able,  in  accordance 
with  his  orders  received  early  on  the  7th,  to  cross 
over  on  the  10th.  Thus  we  have  a  very  sat 
isfactory  correspondence  between  the  series  of 
events  and  the  successive  dates."  The  perplexity 
in  which  these  two  interpreters  find  themselves 
may  be  very  simply  cleared  up  if,  with  Knobel,  we 
assume  that  the  three  days  mentioned  in  ch.  iii.  2 
are  identical  with  the  three  days  here  in  ver.  11, 
but  that  ch.  ii.  was  a  separate  report  here  worked 
in  by  the  author,  and  in  the  insertion  of  which, 
attention  was  not  paid  to  the  exact  determination 
of  the  dates.1 


1  [In  hU  later  work  (Bib.  Com.  in  loc.)  Keil  still  denying    that  the  "  three  days  "  here,  ver.  11.  are  the  same  u  in  ch 
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There  follows  now,  vere.  12-18,  a  special  demand 
of  Joshua  upon  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  These  had,  according  to 
Num.  xxxii.  on  account  of  their  wealth  in  flocks 
and  herds,  received  their  possession  in  the  land  of 
the  conquered  Amorite  kings,  Sihon  and  Og,  east 
of  the  Jordan.  This  was  on  the  condition,  how 
ever,  that  they  should  help  the  other  tribes  to  con 
quer  West  Palestine;  and  Joshua  now  calls  upon 
them  to  hiliill  that  condition  and  carry  out  the 
promise  they  had  made.  This  they  declare  them 
selves  ready  to  do. 

Ver.  13.  Remember  the  word  which  Moses 
commanded  you,  etc.  Num.  xxxii.  20-24  is 
quoted  not  literally  but  freely  according  to  the 

sense,  for  CD/  r"P3Q  does  not  occur  in  the  pas 
sage  cited,  —  a  very  beautiful  expression  :  to  afford 
rest,  to  cause  to  rest.  It  is  the  same  as  giving  a 
dwelling-place  secure  and  undisturbed  by  enemies 
(Deut.  xxv.  19),  after  the  long,  restless  wanderings 
through  the  wilderness.  The  disobedient  (Num. 
xiv.  26  ff.)  come  not  into  this  rest  (Ps.  xcv.  11)  ; 
but  not  even  this  is  the  true  rest,  the  full  Kard- 
wavcm,  the  true  <ra£#aTia/u$j  of  the  people  of  God, 
Heb.  iii.  11,  18;  iv.  1,  3,  8,  9. 

This  land  (I)eut.  iii.  18)  as  in  ver.  2,  this  Jor 
dan,  ver.  4,  this  Lebanon  :  the  land  in  which  then 
the  whole  people  as  yet  and  the  speaker  also  were, 

the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  —  while  "12372,  trans 
lated  by  Luther,  DC  Wette,  and  Eng.  Vers.  "  on 
this  side,"  means  on  that  side,  or  beyond,  and  is 
employed  from  the  writer's  point  of  view. 


Ver.  14.  C^EEn  ia  variously  derived;  either 
(Gesen.1  Fiirst,  [with  whom  agree  Masius,  De 
Wette,  Keil]),  from  EJp'n,  lumbus,  venter,  lanquam, 
tedfS,  roturis  =  lumbis  accinrti,  with  which  comp. 
Num.  xxxii.  27,  32  (D^bq,  or  S22  Y^D)  ; 
also  Job  xxxviii.  3;  Lu.  xii.  35;  Eph.  vi.  14;  1 
Pet.  i.  13,  —  or,  (Ewald)  from  E7EH,  f,ve  =  ar 
ranged  in  fives,  i.  «.,  in  companies.  With  this 
Knobel  bides,  in  so  far  that  in  Ex.  xiii.  18,  he 
defines  the  word,  which  is  met  with  only  here  and 
inch.  iv.  12  ;  Ex.  xiii.  18;  Judg.  vii.  11  (cf.  also  the 
iii.  2,  feifks  to  reconcile  the  present  date  with  the  actual 
time  of  the  crossing.  by  assuming  first  that  it  is  not  meant 
that  they  should  /<oi»  over  within  three  days.  but  only  begin 
to  more  toward*  it  ;  and  secondly  ,  that  although  Joahua  did 
dftiifn  to  roach  the  Jordan  and  crow  it  within  three  days, 
hi*  intention  was  fnutraUxl  by  the  delay  which  his  cpies  un 
expectedly  experienced,  lie  says  :  "The  designation  '  in  three 
d»y«  '  (i.  *.,  aa  appears  from  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xl.  13  and 
19  with  ver.  20,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  giving  thU  com 
mand,  on  the  thirl  day  following)  '  shall  ye  pass  over  the 
Jordan,'  I*  not  to  be  taken  as  an  announcement  of  the  time 
within  which  the  crowing  should  actually  take  place,  but, 
with  Vatabl,  and  J.  J.  He**,  as  the  term  againdt  which  the 
people  should  be  prepared  for  the  crossing  ;  as  If  he  had 
•aid  :  Prepare  you  victuals  in  order  to  go  over  the  Jordan 
within  three  days,  t.«.,ln  order  then  to  break  up  from 
Bhlttlm,  to  croM  the  Jordan  and  be  able  to  commence  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  Thus  apprehended  this  statement 
•free*  with  chapters  II.  and  111.  For  according  to  cb.  II. 
Joshua  sent  from  Hhlttlm  spies  to  Jericho,  who  after  their 
•scape  from  that  city  had  to  hide  themselves  three  days  in 
the  mountain,  before  they  could  come  to  the  camp  of  Israel. 
They  were  absent  therefore  certainly  three  or  four  days, 
and  returned  at  the  earliest  on  the  evening  or  in  the  night  of 
the  fourth  day  from  that  on  which  they  were  sent  out  Not 
until  then  did  the  Israelite*  break  up  from  Sbittim  In  the 
morning,  and  moved  to  the  Jordan,  where  they  still  tarried, 
and  then  after  three  days  more,  crossed  over  the  stream. 
At  the  least,  therefore,  eight  full  days,  4  +  1  +8,  most  have 


D*B?n,  Num.  xxxii.  17,  which  should  be  amended 
to  this  form),  as  meaning,  drawn  together,  collected, 
i.  e.,  in  separate  divisions  or  fixed  companies,  as 
opposed  to  individual  separateness  and  irregular 
dispersion.  Knobel  seeks  the  proper  etymon  in 


the  Arabic  with  a  comparison  of  the  Heb. 

to  compress.     We  translate  with  Ewald,  Knobel, 

and  Bunsen,  "  arranged  in  companies."  * 

But  ye  shall  pass  before,  etc.  So  had  they 
promised  Num.  xxxii.  17,  27,  32. 

All,  not  to  bo  taken  strictly,  since  according  to 
ch.  iv.  13,  only  forty  thousand  men  went  over,  while 
the  two  and  a  half  tribes  hud,  according  to  Num. 
xxvi.  7,  18,  34,  110,580  men. 

Vers.  16-18  contain  the  joyful  answer  pervaded 
by  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  fraternal  love,  closing 
with  the  same  call  from  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  to 
be  strong  and  firm,  which  God  had  addressed  to 
Joshua.  So  David  also  addresses  himself  when  he 
sings  :  Be  of  good  courage  and  he  shall  strengthen 

thy  heart,  ^^>  VS*?1  P!C!>  Ps.  xxvii.  15. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETI1ICAL. 

1.  If  we  would  accurately  determine  the  mean 
ing  of  the  distinguishing  title  "  servant  of  Jehovah," 
ascribed  to  Moses  in  ch.  i.  1,  we  cannot  be  content 
to  say  merely  that  it  signifies  a  "  worshipper  of 
Jehovah  "  who  mav  be  also  a  messenger,  an  am 
bassador  of  Jehovah.  We  arc  concerned  rather  to 
know  how  it  comes  to  pass  at  all  that  the  pious 
worshippers  and  messengers  of  God  arc  culled  his 
sen'dnts.  The  answer  might  be  given  in  the  fol 
lowing  hints.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  not  for 
get  that  we  arc  here  on  oriental  ground,  where  kings 
and  subjects  stand  related  to  each  other  us  lords 
and  slaves,  where  the  inferior  towards  the  superior 
studies  the  most  humble  submission  and  uncondi 
tional  obedience,  and  expresses  himself  also  in  a 
proportionately  humble  manner  (Gen.  xliv.  27,32  ; 
Dan.  x.  17).  "And  thus  God  himself  appears  only 
as  under  the  figure  of  the  Most  High,  the  Ruler  of 
all  worlds,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  Iwfore  whom  all 
the  world  keeps  silence  (Hub.  iii.  20;  Xuch.  ii.  13), 

paused  between  the  first  mission  of  the  cpiefl  and  t)n>  passage 
of  the  Jordan  by  the  people.  Without  doubt  Joshua  de 
signed  to  march  to  the  Jordan  within  threo  day*  from  the 
sending  of  the  spies,  and  to  go  over  the  river  ;  and  simulta 
neously  with  his  command  to  the  people  to  prepare  to  croM 
over  within  three  days,  he  hud  cent  the  dpi  en,  do  thnt  he 
was  warranted  in  hoping  that  they  would  have  accomplished 
tli.-ir  errand  and  returned  within  two  or  thro  days.  But 
since  they,  through  the  unforeseen  discovery  of  their  arrival 
in  Jericho,  and  the  chase  of  the  puntuer*.  were  obliged  to 
hide  themdelvfd  three  days  in  the  mountain,  Jowhu*  could 
not  until  the  day  after  their  return  break  up  from  Shittlni, 
and  proceed  to  the  Jordan.  Neither  then  could  he  imme 
diately  cross  the  river,  but  must  tarry  yet  three  days  after 
lil<  arrival  at  the  brink." 

As  this  provides  for  the  loss  of  only  three  days  of  the 
eight,  it  would  appear  that  Joshua's  "  design  "  must  have 
been  still  a  miscalculation  by  at  least  two  days.  In  other 
redpecU  the  explanation  is  not  as  successful  as  could  be 
desired.—  TR  ] 

[Oesenlus  dtrictt  the  word  not  from   ttflph    but  from 


an  assumed  root  BH,  acrtm,  ttrmvum  tut;  and  the 
sense  in  which  he  understands  the  partk.  is  itrtnuus,  alactr. 
Thet.  p.  4M.—TR] 

1  [After  all  is  said,  the  derivation  remains  very  obscure, 
and  the  considerations  in  favor  of  the  two  principal  render 
ing*  Terr  evenly  balanced,  for  the  meaning  "  armed  "  the 
lexicographers  give  little  authority.  —  Ta.) 
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before  whom  also  on  his  throne,  the  seraphim  veil 
their  faces  (Is.  vi.).  He  is,  therefore,  the  master, 
men  the  servants.  Those,  however,  among  men 

(more  particularly  in  Israel,  the  ^  nv3D,  Ex.  xix. 
5  ;  Dcut.  vii.  6  ;  xiv.  2;  xxvi.  18)  who  serve  him 
with  special  obedience,  and,  with  extraordinary 
talent,  like  the  angels  in  heaven  (Job  iv.  18),  per 
form  his  will,  are  called  his  servants  in  a  preemi 
nent  sense.  So  Moses  ;  before  him  Abraham  ;  af 
ter  him  David,  Hezckiah,  the  prophets  ;  all  Israel, 
moreover,  in  so  far  as  they  are,  according  to  Deut. 
xxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  5,  26  ;  Is.  xliv.  2,  the  Jeshurun, 


the  beloved,  pious  people,  who  ri 


I  from 


^^'^)  walk  before  Jehovah  ;  and  lastly  the  Messiah, 
since  in  Him  all  the  excellences  of  his  people  are 
combined.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  carefully  to  be 
considered  that  in  the  economy  of  redemption  we  are 
still  on  the  (j  round  of  the  old  covenant,  therefore  on 
the  ground  of  the  Law,  where  God  commands,  and 
man  has  unconditionally  to  perform  his  dictates 
exactly  to  the  letter,  without  any  freedom  what 
ever,  hence  as  a  slave,  not  as  a  child  (Rom.  viii 


15).  Not  even  the  most  pious,  therefore,  can  claim 
any  higher  distinction  than  this.  A  relation  of 
freedom  between  God  and  man  does  not  yet  exist. 
Man  stands  yet  under  the  law,  not  yet  under  grace 
(John  i.  17)  ;  but  precisely  this  absolute  obedience 
leads  to  freedom.  Moses  is  the  instrument  of  ef 
fecting  the  deliverance  of  his  people  out  of  the  slav 
ery  of  Egypt,  where  they  pined  in  the  house  of 
bondage  (Ex.  xx.  2),  the  iron  furnace  (Deut.  iv. 
20)  ;  but  the  Messiah  makes  many  righteous  (Is. 
liii.  11)  and  is  a  Servant,  the  Branch  (Zech.  iii.  9). 
In  his  time  God  gives  holy  increase,  takes  away  the 
sins  of  the  land  in  one  day  (Zech.  iii.  9),  and  makes 
peace,  so  that  one  invites  his  neighbor  iinder  the 
vine  and  fig-tree  (Zach.  iii.  10).  He  is  the  true 
Trots  0eou  (Matt.  xii.  1  8  ;  Acts.  iii.  13,  26,  iv.  27,  30), 
whom,  on  account  of  his  obedience,  God  acknowl 
edges  as  his  Son  ;  on  which  cf.  Nitzsch,  Treatise 
on  the  Trcuy  0eoO  in  the  Acts  (Studien  u.  Kritiken, 
1828,  2). 

2.  The  declaration  in  ver.  4,  that  God  has 
assigned  to  the  people  of  Israel  its  portion  of  the 
earth,  is  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xxxii.  8  and 
Acts  xvii.  26,  in  which  passages  he  marks  off  to  the 
nations  their  bounds.  This  is  involved  in  God's 
government  of  the  world,  which  embraces  every 
thing,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  so  that 
all  accident  is  excluded.  As  He  determines  for 
each  particular  man  his  place  on  earth,  by  birth, 
education,  external  circumstances,  so  He  deter 
mines  for  each  people  its  habitation  in  congruity 
with  the  disposition  and  character  which  He  has 
lent  to  them,  and  the-  design  which  He  entertains 
concerning  them.  That  was  peculiarly  the  case 
with  Israel,  when  He  actually  gave  to  them  the  land 
promised  to  the  fathers,  where  they  might  in  bcau- 
tiful  seclusion  serve  the  Lord  their  God.  True,  the 
previous  inhabitants  must  give  way,  but  jure  di- 
vino,  because  through  their  enervating  idolatry 
they  had  forfeited  the  right  to  a  historical  existence. 
It  is  not  just,  therefore,  in  the  manner  ot  the 
Wolfenbiittler  fragmentist,  to  charge  God  and  his 
agents  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  but  rather  to 
heed  the  fundamental  laws  of  divine  Providence, 
according  to  which  also  his  judgments  are  executed 
An  analogy  may  be  Been  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire  amid  the  storms  of  the  northern  in 
vasions.  See  Introd.  §  3. 

3.  The  silent  collection  of  one's  thoughts,  holy 
meditation,  is,  in  the  over-busy  activities  of  our 


time,  an  aid  to  all  religious  and  moral  life,  which 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  recommended.  It  is  en 
joined  upon  Joshua  in  ver.  8,  in  simple  but  very 
suitable  words,  and  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
soul  may  constantly  remember  its  origin,  that  the 
heart  may  lose  itself  in  God  and  his  word,  that 
from  this  inward  concentration  of  the  living  facul 
ties,  word  and  deed  may  come  forth  in  noble  per 
fection.  "  Oratio,  meditatio  tentatio,"  make  not 
only  the  theologian,  but  in  general  every  religious, 
pious,  and,  in  his  piety,  morally  capable,  man. 

4.  The  rest  which  God  gives  (ver.  15)  is,  first, 
;he  secure  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  which 
lad  been  promised  to  the  people  of  Israel.  This 


however  is  not,  according  to  the  view  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iv.  8),  the  true  rest  ; 
rather,  since  God  long  after  Joshua  offered  through 
David  (Heb.  iv.  7)  an  entrance  into  rest,  must  there 
still  be  another  rest  ;  "  for  if  Joshua  had  brought 
them  to  the  rest,  He  (God)  would  not  speak  of 
another  day  after  this  time  "  (ver.  8).  "  Therefore," 
the  conclusion  is  from  these  arguments,  "  there  yet 
remains  {airoheiireTat)  a  Sabbath  rest  (<raj8  tariff  /ids) 
for  the  people  of  God.  For  he  who  has  entered 
into  his  (God's)  rest,  has  given  himself  also  rest 
from  his  works  "  (i.  e.  the  works  of  the  labor-week). 
It  is  still  to  be  carefully  noted  that  to  express  this 
rest  of  God,  not  /caT07rau<m  but,  in  allusion  to  ver. 
4,  or  to  Gen.  ii.  2,  the  word  <ro)3£aTJo>i<$j,  oc- 
urring  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.,  is  employed. 
The  (Tal30a.TifftJ.6s  is  the  completed  KaTairavffty,  the 
holy  and  blessed  Sabbath  rest  in  eternity  for  the 
people  of  God,  the  I<rpa-»j?.  TOW  0eoO,  after  the  pil 
grimage  of  life  is  finished  with  the  toils  of  the  hard 
week  of  our  earthly  existence.  Of  this  rest  the 


in  the  earthly  Canaan  is  a  type.  So  speak 

the  Rabbins  also  of  the  Vnan  fi^tZJ  (Tr.  Thnmid. 
f.  33,  2;  Jabk.  Rub.  f.  95,  4).  Compare  also  the 
beautiful,  profoundly  tender  hymn  by  Jno.  Sig- 
mund  Kunth  (t  1779'),  "A  rest  there  is  which  yet 
awaits  us." 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

God's  command  to  Joshua  that  he  should  cross 
the  Jordan,  indicates  (1 )  the  task  proposed  to  him  ; 
contains  (2)  the  promise  of  his  assistance  in  its  ac 
complishment ;  but  requires  also  (3)  the  conscien 
tious  observance  of  his  law,  in  order  to  success ; 
and  closes  (4)  with  another  enlivening  exhortation 
to  the  new  leader  of  Israel.  —  As  Moses  was  a 
servant  of  the  Lord,  so  should  we  also  be  his  serv 
ants,  that  we  may  be  found  faithful  like  him. 
(Num.  xii.  7;  Heb.  iii.  2)  —  Moses  the  servant 
of  the  Lord.  Joshua  as  a  type  of  a  good  servitor 
(not  slave).  —  The  earthly  Canaan  a  type  of  the 
heavenly  —  God  is  faithful  (ver.  5).  I  will  not  fail 
thee  nor  forsake  thee,  —  a  promise;  (1)  its  rich 
import;  (2)  under  what  conditions  to  be  appro 
priated  by  a  Christian  to  himself.  —  Be  strong  and 
firm,  comforted  and  undismayed,  a  text  in  connec 
tion  with  Ps.  xxvii.,  xlvi.  of  inexhaustible  use  for  the 
field-worship  of  God. —  Of  fidelity  to  the  commands 
of  God.  —  How  should  a  true  general  be  character 
ized?  (1)  He  should  be  strong  and  firm,  but  (2) 
also  pious  and  conscientious,  that  all  may  go  well 
with  him.  — Fear  not,  neither  be  dismayed,  for  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  in  all  which  thou  shalt 
do ;  to  be  well  considered  before  the  outbreak  of  a 
war,  as  well  as  before  a  battle. — Joshua  and  the 
Gileadite  tribes;  (1)  his  powerful  appeal  to  them 
for  fraternal  assistance  ;  (2)  their  cheerful  answer 
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(ver.  12-18).  —  The  Rest  of  the  people  of  God :  (1) 
Who  gives  it?  (2)  In  what  docs  it  consist?  (3) 
How  do  we  attain  to  it?  (ver.  13).  How  beauti 
ful  when  the  call  of  n  commander,  or  a  governor 
of  the  people,  meets  with  a  joyful  readiness  on  their 
part !  Should  we  not  so  meet  the  claim*  which 
food  himself  by  his  Word  makes  on  us,  and  espe 
cially  those  which  call  for  brotherly  help,  even 
though  KiicriHccs  also  be  required  '! 

STARKB  :  O  soul,  remember  here  first  of  all  the 
true  Joshua,  thy  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  has 
for  thv  pood  acquired  the  heavenly  Canaan,  to  pre 
pare  for  thee  a  place  there,  that  thou  also  inayest 
dwell  there  and  remain  ;  fight,  therefore,  and  sub 
due  thv  foes  under  the  lead  of  thy  Jesus,  that  thou 
inayest  also  one  day  take  it.  Whom  (iod  sends, 
him  lie  also  qualities  ami  procures  for  him  author 
ity  and  respect.  The  Bible  and  the  sword  with 
Christian  rulers  go  very  well  together.  O  that 
these  would  also  avail  tin-nix  1  ves  rightly  of  l>«>t h  ! 
One  Christian  should  take  UJK>II  him  the  necessity 
of  another  —  and  l>ear  his  burden.  In  the  strife  of 
Christianity  also  one  should  not  In-  pusillanimous, 
but  strong'and  firm  (2  Tim.  ii.  3).  A  spirit  that 
would  all  goods  and  blood  fain  for  thy  nure  pleas 
ure  profler,  and  the  heart's  desires  all  offer,  give 
me,  Supreme  Good,  through  thy  precious  blood. 

CRAMKR  :  As  the  eyes  of  the  servants  are  to  the 
hands  of  their  masters,  and  the  eves  of  a  maiden 
unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  "should  our  eyes 
also  look  constantly  to  the  Lord,  Ps.  cxxiii.  2.  If 
God  is  for  us  who  can  be  against  us?  (Horn.  viii. 
31).  Christian  rulers  also  arc  bound  to  submit 
themselves  to  dud's  commands  ;  it  should  not  be 
with  them,  (jnod  liltet  licet,  i.  e.  what  I  please  I  do, 
1  K.  xxi.  7. 

MARGINAL  NOTE  (of  Luther)  :  lie  who  walks 
according  to  God's  words  acts  wisely  and  happily, 
but  he  who  goes  according  to  his  own  head  acts  un 
wisely  and  to  no  profit. 

BIBL.  WIRT.  :  In  dangerous  duties  and  circum- 
fttanccs  there  is  no  better  comfort  than  when  one 
has  a  regular  call  to  the  ]>osition,  and  (iod  for  his 
patron  and  protector.  God's  command  should  l>e 
promptly  performed  without  any  long  discussion 
a*  to  whether  we  will  do  it  or  not;  for  (iod  re 
quires  obedience. 

BIBL.  TUB:  Consoling  promise!  Osoul  mark  it 
well,  for  what  (iod  says  to  Joshua  He  savs  also  to 
thee.  Therefore  be  ofgood  courage  in  the  struggle 
with  sin  and  Satan ;  God  will  stand  by  thee. 


OSIAXDBR:  We  should  (in  many  cases)  first 
care  for  our  neighljors,  for  love  *c«ks  not  her  own, 
1  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

GKKI.VCII:  The  first  revelation  of  God  after 
the  death  of  Moses  installs  Joshua  formally  in  hi* 
office,  gives  him  the  double  commission  to  lead 
the  people  into  the  promised  land  and  to  dis 
tribute  this  among  them,  renews  the  assurance  of 
divine  aid,  and  admonishes  to  steadfast  tidelitv 
towards  God's  law  and  imperturbable  confidence 
in  Him  (ver.  1-9). 

[!)AKBY  :  "  Every  place  that  the.  sale  of  your  feet 
shall  tread  upon,  that  have  I  given  you.  They 
must  go  there,  overcome  the  obstacles  with  the  help 
and  by  the  power  of  God,  and  take  actual  posses - 

sion They  never  took  possession  of 

all  the  land  which  God  had  given.  Nevertheless 
to  faith  the  promise  was  sure,  ver.  3.  Spiritual 
strength  and  energy,  the  courage  of  faith,  are 
necessary  in  order  that  the  heart  may  be  free  from 
the  influences,  the  fears,  and  the  motives  which  act 
upon  the  natural  man,  and  that  he  may  tatr  hi-ed 
\  to  the  Word  of  (iod. 

MATTHKW  HKNRY  :  The  removal  of  useful 
men  should  quicken  survivors  to  l>e  so  much  the 
more  diligent  in  doing  good.  Such  and  such  are 
dead,  and  we  must  die  shortly,  therefore  let  us 
work  while  it  is  yet  day.  It  is  a  «;rcnt  mercy  if, 
when  useful  men  are  taken  away  in  the  mid.-t  of 
their  usefulness  others  are  raised  up  in  their  stead  to 
go  on  where  they  broke  off,  ver.  2.  It  is  a  great  com 
fort  to  the  rising  generation  of  ministers  and  Chris 
tians  that  the  same  grace  which  was  sufficient  for 
those  that  went  before  them  shall  not  l>e  wanting 
to  them  if  they  be  not  wanting  to  themselves  in  the 
improvement  of  it  (ver.  .r>). — When  God  has  given 
us  rest  we  ought  to  consider  how  we  mav  honor  Him 
with  the  advantages  of  it,  and  what  services  we  may 
do  to  our  brethren  who  are  unsettled,  or  not  M>  well 
settled  as  we  are  (ver.  15).  —  We  must  no;  so  mag 
nify  them  that  are  gone,  how  eminent  so  ever  they 
were,  either  in  the  magistracy  or  in  the  ministry  as 
to  l»e  wanting  in  the  honor  and  duty  ue  owe  to 
those  that  survive  and  succeed  them. 

(i.  K.  15.  :  As  Joshua  received  and  doubtless 
profited  bv  the  admonition  of  his  Gilcaditc.  breth 
ren,  so  may  the  leaders  in  Israel  at  all  times  gain 
bcm-lit  from  the  pious  and  well  intended,  even 
though  superfluous,  counsels  of  God's  "  plain  i>eo- 
ple."  —  TR.) 


2.    The  sending  out  of  the  spies  to  Jericho. 

ClIAl'TKIl    II. 


a.  Sending  of  the  Spies,  and  their  Reception  by 
•    CIIAITKR  II.  1-7. 


ihuh. 


1  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  sent  out  of  Shittim  two  men  to  spy  [a*  spies]  secretly, 
saying:  Go,  view  the  land,  even  [and]  Jericho.  And  they  went,  and  came  into  an  har- 

2  lot's  house,  named  Kahah,  and  lodged  [lay  down]  there..     And  it  was  told  the  king 
of  Jericho,  saying,  Behold,  there  came  men  in  hither  to-night  of  the  children  [sons]  of 

8  Israel,  to  search  out  the  country  [V~H  land].     And  the  king  of  Jericho  sent  unto 
Rahab,  saying,  Bring  forth  the  men  that  are  come  to  thee,  which  [who]  are  entered 
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4  into  thine  bouse,  for  they  be  come  to  search  out  all  the  country  [land].  And  the 
woman  took  the  two  men,  and  hid  them,  and  said  thus,  There  came  men  unto  me 

o  [and  said :  True,1  the  men,  came  to  me]  but  I  wist  [knew]  not  whence  they  were  ; 
and  it  came  to  pass  about  the  time  of  shutting  of  the  gate,  when  it  was  dark,  that  the 
men  went  out ;  whither  the  men  went,  I  wot  [know]  not :  pursue  after  them  quickly 

6  for  ye  shall  overtake  them.     But  she  had  brought  them  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house 
[omit :  of  the  house 2],  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of  flax,  which  she  had  laid   in 

7  order  [spread  out,  or  stacked  up  for  herself]  upon  the  roof.     And  the  men  pursued 
after  them  the  way  to  [the]  Jordan  unto  [to]  the  fords :  and  as  soon  as  they  which 
pursued  after  them  were  gone  out,  they  shut  the  gate. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
[1  Ver.  4.  —  So  the  lexicographers  and  interpreters  with  one  consent  understand  "J3. — Ta.] 

[2  Ver.  6.  —  cr  Of  her  hoiwe  >;  Ls  purely  superfluous.     The  LXX.  had  substituted  &ojia  for  .?,,    and  the  Vulgate  com 
bined  both  notions,  aud  was  followed  by  the  English  Version.  —  Ta.J 

b.  Rescue  of  the  Spies  by  Rahab  on  their  Promise  to  her  that,  in  the  taking  of  the  Land, 
they  would  spare  her  and  hers. 

CHAPTER  II.  8-21. 

8  And  before  they  were  laid  down,  she  came  up  unto  them  upon  the  roof;  and  she 

9  said  unto  the  men,  I  know  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  given  you  the  land,  and 
that  your  terror  Is  fallen  upon  us,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  faint 

10  [-1^2,  melt]  because  of  you.     For  we  have  heard  how  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  dried 
up  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  for  [before]  you,  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt ;  and  what 
ye  did  unto  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  were  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jor- 

11  dan,  Sihon  and  Og,  whom  ye  utterly  destroyed  [ye  devoted1].     And  as  soon  as  we 
had  heard  these  things,  our  hearts  [heart]  did  melt   [DJ3*,  flow  down],  neither  did 
[does]  there  remain  any  more  courage  in  any  man,  because  of  you  [ch.  v.  1]  :  for 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  He  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  in  earth  beneath. 

12  Now  therefore  [And  now],  I  pray  you,  swear  unto  me  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
since 2  I  have  showed  you  kindness,  that  ye  will  also  show  kindness  unto  my  father's 

13  house,  and  give  me  a  true  token  [a  token  of  truth]  ;  and  that  ye  will  save  alive  my 
father,  and  my  mother,  and  my  brethren,  and  my  sisters,  and  all  that  they  have 

14  [ch.  vi.  23,  25],  and  deliver  our  lives  from  death.     And  the  men  answered  her, 
Our  life  for  yours,  if  ye  utter  not  this  our  business.    And  it  shall  be,3  when  the  Lord 

15  [Jehovah]  hath  given  us  the  land,  that  we  will  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  thee.  Then 
she  let  them  down  by  a  [the]  cord  through  the  window :  for  her  house  was  upon 

16  the  town-wall  [in  the  "wall-side,"  Gesen.j,  and  she  dwelt  upon  the  wall.     And  she 
said  unto  them  :  Get  you  to  the  mountain,  lest  the  pursuers  meet  you,  and  hide  your 
selves  there  three  days,  until  the  pursuers  be  returned ;  and  afterward  may  ye  go 

17  [go  ye]  your  way.     And  the  men  said  unto  her,  We  will  be  [are]  blameless  of 

this    thine    Oath  which  thou    hast    made    US  SWear,  [unless  thou  doest  what  we  now  say  to  thee]. 

18  Behold,  when  we  come  into  the  land,  thou  shalt  bind  this  line  of  scarlet  [crimson] 
thread   in    the  window  which   thou  didst  let  us  down  by :  and  thou    shalt  bring 
[gather]  thy  father,  and  thy  mother,  and  thy  brethren,  and  all  thy  father's  house- 

19  hold  home  unto  thee.    And  it  shall  be,  that  whosoever  shall  go  out  of  the  doors  of 
thy  house  into  the  street,  his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  head,  and  we  will  be  guiltless 
[blameless,  as  ver.  17]:  arid  whosoever  shall  be  with  thee  in  the  house,  his  blood 

20  shall  be  on  our  head,  if  any  hand  be  upon  him.     And  if  thou  utter  this  our  busi 
ness,  then  we  will  be  [are]  quit  [blameless]  of  thine  oath  which  thou  hast  made  us 

21  to  [omit:  to,  as  ver.  17]  swear.  And  she  said,  According  unto  your  words,  so  be  it. 
And  she  sent  them  away,  and  they  departed :  and  she  bound  the  scarlet  [crimson] 
line  in  the  window. 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  10.—  nriE^nn.     The  meaning  of  this  verb  is  well  indicated  in  the  Exegetical  Note  on  the  verse.     It  seems 
very  desirable  to  express  it  more  specifically  than  U  done  by  the  vague  phrase  "  utterly  destroyed.'1  In  employing  for  this 
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purpoM,  throughout,  the  word  "  devote,"  which  is  uwd  Ler.  xxriL  28,  29,  Num.  xviii.  14,  etc.,  it  U  to  be  regretted  UuU 
we  hare  not  a  connate  noun  to  denote  the  devoted  object.  Still  we  may  come  near  to  the  llubraw  directueas  bjr  adhering 
to  "devote,"  "deroted  thing,  "  etc.  —  Ta  ] 

p  Ver.  12  —  "*3  ut  aiiis  ttrpissime  sitnifirat  quod  ott.  >Uur.  To  imitate  exactly  the  Hebrew  construction  U  uot 
passible  in  idiomatic  English.  A  nearer  approach  to  it  woul  I  be  :  Swear  ....  that  I  hare  shown  you  kindnem  and  yn 
will  aL«o  show  kindness  to  my  father's  house,  and  gire  me  a  token  of  truth  (Ter.  13),  and  nave  alive,  etc.  Fay  expaiun  liv 
inserting  after  "  that  "  [as  J,  De  Wettu,  "  because,"  and  both  omit,  of  course,  the  "  and  "  before  "  give  me.''  or  rat:i«r  nubcti- 

tuU  "  also.  '    Either  way  gives  us  substantially  the  proper  sense  so  far,  but  whether  the  verbs  CPin3  a»J  C/Tnn  and 


are  to  be  translated  as  coordinate  with  DrVBUP.  and  subordinate  to  !)373Q?n  (which  they  grammaiimlly 
are),  or  as  coordinate  with  the  latter,  the  practice  of  interpreters  differ*.  We  incline  to  *ide  with  Masiun,  who  tranmuu-* 
the  verbs  in  question  as  all  depending  alike  on  \3  :  jura.it  ....  Vos  usuros  esse  ....  pittate  ;  tt  daturas  .... 
center  ralufostjue  ....  errpturos  /u<-.  —  Ta.] 


[<  Ver.  14.  —  Modify,  and  connect  the  two  sentences  thus  : 
it  shall  be  that  when,  etc.  —  Tt.] 


Our  life  for  yours  \  If  ye  utter  not  this  our  biuineM,  then 


c.  Return  of  the  Spies  to  Joshua. 
CHAPTER  II.  22-24. 

22  And  they  went,  and  came  to  the  mountain,  and  abode  there  three  days,  until  the 
pursuers  were  returned:  and  the  pursuers  sought  them  throughout  all  the  way,  but 

23  found  them  uot.     So  the  two  men  returned,  and  descended  from  the  mountain,  and 
passed  over,  and  came  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  told  him  all  things  that  befel 

24  them.     And   they  said   unto  Joshua,  Truly  [omit:  Truly1]   the   Lord   [Jehovah] 
hath  delivered  into  our  hands  all  the  land  ;  for  even  [and  also]  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  [laud]  do  faint  [melt]  because  of  us. 

TEXTUAL    AXD  OKAMMATIUAL. 
[1  Ver.  24.  —  ^2  simply  introduces  the  following  clause  an  quoted      See  Gotten.  Lex.  B.  1,  b.  —  Ta.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

a.  Vers.  1-7.  Sntdinq  out  of  the  Spies  and  their 
Reception  In/  liahah.  Probably  still  the  S'.une  dav 
on  which  Joshua  had  received  the  divine  command 
to  cross  the  Jordan,  he  sends  forth  secretly  two 
•pics  to  go  over  to  Jericho,  which  was  somewhere 
about  fourteen  miles  distant. 

Ver.  1.     Shittim,  Num.  xxxiii.  49,  Ahcl-shittim, 


I*,  e.  Meadow  of  the  Acacias,  from 
probably  lying  northward  from  Bcth-jeshimoth  in 
the  land  of  Moah,  the  last  camping-place  of  the 
Israelites  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Wady  Hcshhan.  known  from  the  history  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxv.  1  ;  Micah  vi.  5),  not  far  from  the  Jor 
dan,  GO  stadia  =  3  hours  from  the  place  of  crossing 
according  to  Joscphus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  1  ;  v.  1,  1  ;  Hell. 
Jud.  iv.  7,  6).  Near  to  this  evidently  well  chosen 
camp-around  (Num.  xxiv.  5,  6)  lav  the  city  of 
Beth-pcor.  where  Moses  delivered  his'  last  discourse 
and  was  buried  (  Dent.  iv.  46;  xxxiv.  6).  Com 
pare,  further,  Knohel  on  Num.  xxii.  1,  [and  Stan- 
toy,  S.  fr  P.  p.  291  f.  Am.  ed.  —  TR.] 

Spies.  According  to  the  LXX.  two  young 
men.  nothing  like  which  is  said  in  the  Hob."  here, 
but  in  vi.  23  we  learn  that  the  spies  were  young 
men.  At  ail  events  Joshua  would  choose  brave 
and  prudent  men  for  this  mission,  because,  having 
himself  been  one  of  the  twelve  8pic«  (Num.  xiii.  9) 


1  (The  accent  connect*  CPt  with  ^DS>,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  secrecy  is  to'be  understood  as  referring 
equally  to  the  Israelites  and  to  the  Canaanltee.  Maurer 
woul  I  mm  to  confine  It  to  the  former.  He  quotes  Schulta 
M  follows  :  "  Cum  Josua  tristi  experientia  edoctus  (Num. 
xiii.  14)  *  iret,  quantum  pcrkuli  habere  posset  exploratorum 
et  multitude  et  misslo  public*.  dttnt  tan  turn  eo*d*mque  clam 
%tqne  insclo  populo  emUit,  ne,  si  tristia  refcrrrat, 


he  knew  from  experience  the  dangers  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed.  He  takes  only  tivo  and  send'-; 

them  secretly  (&  "0.  prop.  :  Silence,  here  used  ad 
verbially)  that  the  enemy  might  get  no  intimation 
of  it.1  Should  he  have  done  this  ?  the  ijuestion 
has  ln-cn  asked.-  Toward  the  answer  it  mav  IK- 
said,  That  the  use  of  human  prudence,  with  all  trust 
in  divine  providence,  is  not  ofilv  allowable,  tint 
often  also  a  binding  duty.  Joshua  ought  not.  in 
his  position  as  a  general,  to  enter  into  a  strange 
and  hostile  land  without  having  explored  it  first. 
He  proceeded  in  full  conformity  with  the  example 
of  Moses,  Num.  xiii. 

Jericho.     Written  here  "and  everywhere  in  our 


book 


Keil 


*,  but  in  tli«-  Pent,  only  "IP 
1  K.  xvi.  34,  niT"^  ;  a  very  strong  city  (eh. 
vi.  1),  the  key  to  all  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan, 
the  city  of  palm-trees  (DN"Qnn  "1s  27,  Dcut. 
xxxiv.  3  ;  Judg.  i.  16;  2  Ch.  xxviii.  l.r>)  ;  in  the 
LXX.,  in  the.  N.  T.  (Matt.  xx.  29;  Mark  x.  4«i  ; 
Luke  xviii.  35,  xix.  1,  x.  30,  Ilcb.  xi.3o),  and  in 
Joscphus  (Hf.ll.  Jud.  iv.  8,  3),  '\tpi\Ja  ;  in  Strain)  xvi. 
2,  §  47,  '\tpi\ov\  ;  the  city  of  odors  and  fragrance 

(from    H'P,  rT~}n,   fragrant   place  :  the  ending 

"i  rf  being  for  ]\  com  p.  Hb^tt?,  HS37,  Gcaen.')  ; 
just  as  far  west  of  the  Jordan  as  Shittim  wax  east 

rus  dimanaret  narratlo,  timldoque  ar  frarto  anlnio  flvrent 
LiraeliUr  Isato  c«9teroquln  duoruin  teque  ao  pi  u  Hum  nuntin 
facile  alacriores  futuri.'1  —  TR  ] 

[K.  K.  by    Mu.ni*   in   lot.,  who  fonnallr  illnruMes   the 
question  and  decides  It  In  taror  of  .locljua'n  rnunw.  —  Ta.] 

<  [For  other  drrivations  and  other  foniin  of  the  word.  MM 
art.  "Jericho."  In  Smith's  />'.«.  Din.  whrrvalso  a  full  topo 
graphical  and  historical  iveount  of  t'io  city  ntay  be 
See  HUnley,  S.  If  P.  pp.  299-804.  -  T»-| 
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of  it.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Jericho  is  very  I 
fertile.  As  the  climate  approximates  to  that  of  ' 
Egypt  the  harvest  is  ripe  here  by  the  end  of  March. 
Toward  the  Jordan,  however,  the  surface  is  arid, 
and  the  region  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  was 
a  rocky  wilderness,  —  the  Quarantania,  not  even 
to  this  day  entirely  safe  for  travellers  (Lukex.  30). 
Comp.  Furrer,  pp.  149,  151-154. 

The  spies  successfully  reach  Jericho,  towards 
evening  (ver.  2)  ;  "at  a  time,  therefore,  when  the 
courtezans  traversed  the  streets  (Prov.  vii.  9  ff.  ; 
Is.  xxiii.  16)  ;  they  met  with  Rahab  and  followed  her 

to  her  house  "  (Knobel).  She  was  a  ""I3T,  Tr6pvi) 
(Heb.  xi.  31;  Ja.  ii.  25),  and  not  an  innkeeper 


ravSoKevrpia  (Josephus,  Ant.  V.  1,  2, 
Chald.,  Rabb.,  Vabib.,  Hess,  Hist,  of  Josh.  i.  p.  37). 
Her  name  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Genealogy  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  i.  5)  where  she  appears  as  wife  of 
Salma  or  Salmon,  and  mother  of  Boaz.  "  The  Rab 
bins  derive  from  her  eight  prophets  and  priests  " 
(Knobel).  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  of 
James  celebrate  her  memory  and  glorify  her  faith 
and  her  works  (Heb.  xi.  31;  James  ii.  25).  See 
on  this  the  Doctrinal  and  Practical  below.  In  our 
narrative  she  is  seen  as  a  very  prudent  person  (ver. 
4),  of  great  presence  of  mind,  degraded  indeed,  but 
by  no  means  sunk  in  vice,  and  who  therefore  has 
intimations  of  the  power  of  Jehovah  the  Almighty 
God  (vers.  10,11). 

To-night  (nb^bn  as  in  Gen.  xix.  5,  34,  here 
more  precisely  defined  ver.  5).  The  king  of  Jericho 
receives  word  that  in  the  evening  twilight  two 
strange  men  have  arrived  in  Jericho  and  been  re 
ceived  into  Rahab's  house.  Perhaps  there  were, 
as  Calvin  conjectures,  men  standing  at  the  gates,  to 
notice  suspicious  people,  especially  as  they  were 
aware,  no  doubt,  in  Jericho,  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Hebrews  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  king  sends  to  Ra 
hab,  therefore  (ver.  3),  and  demands  that  she  shall 
give  up  the  men.  At  the  same  moment  (not  ear 
lier,  as  Keil  supposes)  she  hides  the  spies,  as  the 
demand  of  the  king's  servants  was  probably  made 
from  the  outside,  with  which  the  "  bring  forth  " 
(ver.  3)  plainly  agrees.  She  boldly  lies  to  the  king's 
messengers  (ver.  4,  5)  who  go  away,  frustrated,  in 
order  to  pursue  as  soon  as  possible  Joshua's  spies, 
whom  they  suppose  to  have  escaped  and  fled  toward 
the  Jordan  (ver.  7). 

Ver.  3.  Notice  the  full  circumstantiality  of  the 
king's  command. 

Ver.  4.    In 


the  suff.  sing,  is  not  to  be 

changed  into  C~,  but  is  an  instance  rather  of  "the 
free  discourse  in  which  one  passes  from  the  plural 
to  the  singular  "  (conip.  Ewald,  Gramm.  §  309  a.).1 

I  knew  not  .....  Spoken  with  the  air 
of  simplicity. 

Ver.  5.  And  it  came  to  pass  about  the 
time  of  shutting  of  the  gate.  Heb.  "TO$n  TPJ 

Ttepb  as  Gen.  xv.  12,*bb  IT^H  VJi  and 
it  came  to  pass  about  the  time  of  the  going  down 
of  the  sun  (cf.  Gesc-n.  §  132,  Rem.  1). 

1  [Speculations  of  the  Rabbis  on  this,  given  by  Masius, 
are  curious.  "  This  use  of  the  sing.  R.  Solomon  thinks  to 
indicate  both  the  delay  of  the  woman  in  hiding  them,  ami 
the  narrowness  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  stowed 
away.  RR.  Kimchi  and  Levi.  however,  suppose  them  to 
have  been  hid  not  in  one  and  the  same  place,  but  each  one 
separately,  either  that  the  flax  piled  on  them  both  might 
uot  ri.-e  too  high  and  become  thus  an  object  of  suspicion,  or 


'When  it  was  dark,  ql^P?,  De  Wette  :  as  it 
grew  dusk.  It  may,  however,  well  be  translated, 
"  when  it  was  dark,'  since  in  the  East,  night  comes 
on  soon  after  sundown,  and  the  evening  twilight 

??.?,  Job  xxiv.  15 ;  Prov.  vii.  9)  is  of  very  short 

duration,  so  that  sometimes  ^B?3  signifies  simply 
night  (Is.  v.  11  ;.xxi.  4  ;  lix.  10)'. 

Ver.  6,  relates  further  where  and  how  Rahab 
had  hidden  the  spies  (ver.  4)  on  the  roof,  under 
the  stems  of  flax.  The  roof  was  flat  (Mark  ii.  4). 
According  to  the  Jewish  law  it  must  be  provided 
with  a  "battlement"  (Dcut.  xxii.  8),  that  blood 
should  not  come  upon  the  house  by  any  one  fall 
ing  therefrom.  "  Here  many  men,  as  Starkc  ob 
serves,  "might  stay  together,  Judg.  xvi.  27  (comp. 
also  Acts  ii.  1 ) ;  they  could  walk  about  there  within 
the  battlement  securely  (2  Sam.  xi.  2);  could 
speak  from  thence  to  others  (Matt.  x.  27),  and 
there  they  used  to  pray  (Acts  x.  9).  The  Romans 
also,  but  not  all,  had  such  roofs,  and  not  over  the 
whole  house ;  but  parts  of  some  of  their  houses 
were  furnished  with  such  flat  roofs  which  were 
called  solaria,  because  they  lay  exposed  on  all  sides 
to  the  sun,  and  also  mccniana,  as  the  Italians  now 


also  call  them  ahana.  YBn  M^tf  55,  LXX.  cor 
rectly  lv  rfj  \ivoKa^d/jLr) ,  Vulg.  stipufa  lini,  therefore 
flax-stalks,'  not  cotton,  as  De  Wettc  (cf.  also  Furrer, 
p.  151,  obs.  2),  following  the  Arab,  translation, 

will  have  it,  "  since  H^ltEE)  and  niTB  or  H^jJQ 
are  everywhere  else  used  only  of  flax"  (Knobel). 
Unbroken  flax  is  meant,  the  stalks  of  which,  about 
Jericho  as  in  Egypt,  reach  a  height  of  more  than 
three  feet  and  the  thickness  of  a  reed  (comp.  Winer, 
Renlw.,  s.  v.  "  Flachs  "  [and  Smith's  Diet.]) 

Ver.  7.  To  the  fords — A  more  exact  deter 
mination  of  "  the  way,"  and  not  to  be  referred  to 
"  they  pursued  after."  The  ibrds  themselves  can 
not  be  identified  ;  one  may  consult  the  maps,  espe 
cially  Van  de  Velde,  who  gives  a  road  from  Jericho 
southeastwardly  to  a  ford. 

c.  Vers.  8-2*1 .  Rescue  of  the  S/ries  by  Rahab, 
on  their  Promise  to  her  that  in  the  taking  of  the  land 
they  will  spare  her  and  hers.  After  the  departure 
of  the  royal  messengers  Rahab  goes  up  on  the  roof 
to  the  spies,  describes  to  them  the  faint-heartcdness 
of  the  people,  desires  an  oath  from  them  as  security 
that  they  will  show  kindness  to  her  and  her  family 
in  return  for  her  kindness  to  them,  and  after  receiv 
ing  this  lets  the  men  down  by  a  rope  through  the 
window  (vers.  8-15). 

Ver.  9.  Jehovah.  The  word  is  remarkable  as 
used  by  Rahab,  but  she  might  easily,  as  even  Kno 
bel  grants,  be  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  as  the  people  had  already  camped  long 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Terror  is  fallen  upon  us  [C50P*^?>  suff. 
having  the  force  of  obj.  Gen.],  Dcut.  ii.  25;  xi.  25, 
cf.  particularly  Ex.  xv.  13-16.  The  vision  which 
was  there  expressed  in  Moses'  song  of  triumph 
(ver.  15)  has  now  been  fulfilled.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  land  melt  away  for  fear  ;  for  they  have  heard 
how  God  (ver.  10)  has  dried  up  the  Red  Sea  (Ps. 

lest  they  should  both   be  discovered  at  once 

What  is  handed  down  in  the  Commentary  which  we  hare 
said  to  be  called  Tanhuma,  is  a  Jewish  dream,  to  wit,  that 
when  the  woman  had  hidden  Caleb,  the  other,  Phinehas, 
said  to  her  :  I  am  a  priest.  Now  the  priests,  being  like  the 
angels,  are  visible  when  they  please  to  be,  when  not  they 
are  not  perceived ;  therefore  the  other  one  alone,  not  he, 
was  hidden  by  the  woman/'  Com.  in  Josuam,  in  loc.  —  Ta.| 
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Cvi  7,  9,  22;  cxxxvi.  13,  Heb.  reed-sea,  sea  of  I  which  they  guarantee  to  her  the  truth,  or  reality, 
reeds,  and  in  Egypt,  Schari-sea  (schari  =  reed) ii.«.  f  th<J  exh;bition  of  thc  -ypn  desir-d  by  her," 
the  Arabian  Gulf;  and  have  heard  also  how  ill  it .  .  . 


ic  with  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  (Num. 
i-3l;    Deut.    ii.  30-37),   who   refused    the 
Israelite*  a  passage  through  his  land  ( Num.  xxi. 
•  ut.  ii.  30).  and  after  him  with  Og  king  of 
Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  33-35 ;  Deut.  iii.  1-7).     Both 
>t  land  and  people  by  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  the  recollection  of  this  victory  lived  yet  in  the 
memory  of  after  ages,  as  may  be  seen  from  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  19,  20.      Gescnius  derives    l^fTD  from 
,  from  which  also  ^H?,  sweepings, 
«lth  (rtptKie'apua,  ir«pty»?M«,  1  Cpr.  iv.  13),  comes. 
Granting   the  correctness  of  this  etymology,  the 
>ihon  might  perhaps  be  rather  a  nickname 
which  the  Hebrews  had  applied  to  the  Amorite 
chief  than  his   real  name ;  but  this  we  will  not 
assume  to  decide.     The  name  2*137,  from  2^37,  ac- 
eordijig  to  the  Arab.,  to  bend,  med.  E.  to  be  bent, 
CP...V-.I  =  the  crooked  one,  would  suit  well  with 


(Job  xxi.  29).  that  you  are  honest  and  true  men," 
and  supposes  further  that  "  Kahah  point*  them  to 
thc  moral  law,  which  for  a  f  ivor  shown  prescribes 
a  thankful  and  .true  return,"  and  he  rejects  the 
common  supposition  of  an  outward  sign,  with  the 
remark  that  "  this  would  have  licen  demanded  by 
her  not  till  after  the  request  in  ver.  13,  and  would 


have  been  given 


•s  now  l>efoiv  thev  were 


letdown."*  Hut  (I.)  such  a  sign  might  l»e  required 
just  as  well  before  as  after  the  request  in  ver.  13  ; 
(2.)  all  the  passages  quoted  alnm*.  especially  2 
K.  xx.  8,  9;  Is.  vii.  11,  14;  xxxviii.  7,  22  ;  Lu. 
ii.  12  ;  2  Thcss.  iii.  17,  favor  thc  common  explana 
tion  which  is  supported  by  an  actual  instance  in  1 
Sam.  xviii.  3,  4;  (3.)  in  ver.  18  the  crimson  line 
is  in  fact  given  as  such  a  "token;"  (4.)  Kahab 
might  provisionally  content  herself  with  the  oath 
given  in  ver.  14,  although  the  sign  was  not  yet 
given  her,  but  she  received  it  afterward- 


Ver.  14.  Our  life  for  yours,  [lit.  "our  soul 
instead  of  vours  for  death,"  aninui  nnttm  />/•«>  ritbia 
inoridtur,  Maur,]  i  e.  "  You  with  the  population 
of  Jericho  are  threatened  with  death,  but  it  shall 


that  supposition. 

Ye  devoted  (CJ^P^nn,  Hiph.  of  2H_n).    The 
ground  signification  of  the  unused  Kal  is  "  to  cut 

Bt"1  >|  support  of  which  we.may  compare  partly   ,,,,t   strjk(.   you    j,llt  us    jt-  W(.   jin,S(.  fau,. .    (;(Mi 
tPE-rT    a  Dickie,  and   partlv  the   related    words   "h-ill    in    this   case   destroy  us   instead  of  you" 

:  VT.  I  (Knobel). 

T^H,  p"TT,  rP7«  Accordingly  t-~]r7  is  that  Ver.  15.  Her  house  was,  etc.  The  house  was 
which  ii  cut  off,  separated,  and  especially,  sepa- 1  built  against  the  citv  wall,  but  she  dwelt  on  thc 
rated  for  God,  d.-voted  to  hi-n  (Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28,1  city  wall,  that  is,  her  chain  IHT  was  in  the  upper 
29;  Num.  xviii.  14;  Deut.  vii.  26;  xiii.  18;  Josh,  story  of  the  house,  which  rose  al>ove  the  wall, 
vi.  17.  18;  vii.  1  ft". ;  1  Sam.  xv.  21  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  \  Many  such  houses  still  stand  in  old  cities,  as  along 
29),  and  that  too  "  without  a  possibility  of  re- 1  the  Rhine,  for  instance.6  As  the  spies  were  res- 
demption."  &vct0<ua  (Horn.  ix.  3;  1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  cued  here  so  was  Paul  (Acts  ix.  25)  at  Damascus. 
|^N*  t  8,  9;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22),*  fcarctpa  (Gal.  iii.  13).  I  Starke  makes  here  the  following  honest  obser- 
^Hhetf  of  such  a  doom  might  be  persons,  as  here  vation  :  "  It  was  generally  held,  particularly  in 
Sihon  and  Og  (comp.  further  1  K.  xx.  42;  Is.  ancient  times,  punishable  to  leap  or  climb  over  a 
xxxiv.  5)  or  things  (Jo>h.  vi.  17,  18;  vii.  1  ft'.),  wall;  but  we  readily  see  that  this  was  so  consid 
ered  properly  on  account  of  the  wanton  contempt 
that  was  shown,  comp.  Neh.  iv.  ii.  Hut  here  the 
thing  was  done  to  save  the  lives  of  innocent  jx-oplc 
and  servants  of  God;  besides,  as  has  already  l*'en 
seen,  Kahab  was  no  longer  hound  to  seek  the  inter 
est  and  honor  of  her  town,  accursed  and  doomed 
by  God." 

The  men  have  reached  the  ground  and  stand 
below.  Kahab,  from  alx>vc,  advises  them  to  turn 
to  the  mountain,  while  they  point  out  to  her  the 
special  conditions  on  which  they  will  keep  the 
oath;  and  then  go  their  way  (vers.  16-21). 

Ver.  16.  Get  you  to  the  mountain.  Proba 
bly  the  cavernous  mountain  to  the  north  of  Jc.ri»- 


nn  J8  to  put  something  under  the 
i.  to  doom,  i.  f,.  to  consecrate  or  devote  it  exclu- 
to  Jehovah  without  a  iiossiltility  of  redemp- 
tion.'wherebv  the  consecrated  object  jxerishcs,  being 
destroyed.  Thus  the  word  is  to  be  understood  here 
at  often  in  our  book,  viii.  26  ;  x.  28,  37  ;  xi.  21  ; 8 
found  in  xi.  12,  as  in  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  having  "with 
the  edge  of  thc  sword  "  appended.  [See  further  on 
this  subject  the  exeget.  note  on  ch.  vi.  17,  and  the 
doctrinal  and  ethical  there,  No.  1.] 

Ver.  1 1 .  Neither  did  there  remain  any  more 
courage,  that  is,  on  account  of  fear.  Differently 
in  1  K.  x.  5,  where  "  there  was  no  more  spirit  in 
the  result  of  astonishment, —  Ka- 
recognizes  God  as  the  Almighty  and  Omni- 
pment.  a  knowledge  which  is  possible  to  the  hea 
then  (Rom.  i.  19-21). 

Ver.  12.    A  token  of  truth,  Heb.  nH  a  sign, 

^«ror,  toward,  as  in  Ex.  iii.  12  ;  1   Sam.  ii.  34  ; 

1  ;  2  K.  xix.  29;  xx.  8,  9;  Is.  vii.  11,  14; 

xxxviii.  7,  22;    Lu.  ii.  12;    2    Tor.  xii.   12;   2 

Taeu.  iii.   17.      ["  Siyn  of  truth,  i.  c.  a  sign  by 

1  [80  Winer  (Siroonli  Lex.) :  Oenen.  and  P.imt  take  MD- 
•rmte  rlew«  of  the  etvinology  of  the  verb,  but  all  agive  a*  to 


her"  express*- 
hab  n-<-«,_'iii/.  • 


lag  of  thU  form.  —  T»  ] 
I  p«  8mlthV  Diet,  of  Uu  BiU>,  art.  Anathemv  _  JR.] 
»  [WhateTer  unholy  object  wai  devoted  to  Jehnvah.  belnu. 
of  eourae,  Incapable  of  urn,  for  him  and  for  hl«  cauM.  and 
In  hU  tight,  miut  owds  b«  deatroyed.  — 
Tr) 

«  [Keil  aUo  toppomi  that  "  this  rign  conrtited  In  nothing 
•Iw  than  the  tolewn  (nth  which  they  WOT*  called  upon  to 
4 


cho,  which  the 


s  now  call  Kuriintul  (se 


inson,  ii.  303  [Quarantania,  sec  Stanley,  .S. 


Uoh- 
/'. 


301  f.]).  On  the  road  to  the  Jordan  the  king's 
messengers  would  undoubtedly  have  met  them,  a* 
Hahab  implies  in  the  l>cginning  of  her  counsel, 
"  lest  the  pursuers  1111*1  you." 

Ver.  17.  Wo  are  blameless,  etc.  To  under 
stand  these  words  we  must  supply  :  I'nless  you  do 
what  we  shall  now  s:iy  to  you,  (ten.  xxiv.  4*1. 

rentier  and  did  renier,  rer  It."  ThU  Ttov,  however,  It  01*7 
to  remarked,  i*  entire!?  precluded  \>y  the  irnu-l  fl-m  •<(  rer*. 
It  Mid  13,  advocated  abovti  In  thu  («xtu«l  ii»'«  on  the  pu- 
**fc«  ;  for  what  the  men  are  culled  upo  i  to  .  ...•  ir  that  they 
will  do,  they  cannot  In  the  very  act  be  d  Inff.  —  Ta  ] 

&  [Knobel  Hippo**  the  hoiue  may  hare  bven  ptrtly  em- 
bnused  within  the  wall,  and  R.lmh  •  ehunihrr  •tH'-Uy  mi 


top  of  t  ho  wall 
thick."  _  TfcJ 


which  miut  t  aerefure  have  br«n  tolerabl/ 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 


Vers.  18-20.  This  line  of  crimson  thread 
nif7^  =  ^  is  Hne>  not  r°Pe>  ^5r?«  This  line  was 
spun  out  of  "crimson  thread"  0?t^ 
*2VJ  is  the  crimson  color  produced  by 
"\Dt27,  Coccus  ilicis,  Linn,  a  cochineal  insect  living 
on  the  holm-oak,  the  larvae  of  which  yield  the 
crimson  dye  ("crimson,"  from  the  Arabic  name 
of  the  insect,  Kermes).  This  line  is  to  be  distin 
guished  from  the  cord  (ver.  15),  and  not  identified 
with  it  as  is  done  by  Luther,  who  even  connects 

the  relative  clause    "Q       "|27y  ungrammatically 

with  Vl  t£TT  instead  of  1*1  vll,  as  Knobel  also 
approves.  This  is  the  "  token  "  given  by  the  spies 
to  Ilahab,  and  by  her  (ver.  21  )  fastened  to  the  win 
dow.1  A  thick  "red  cord  would  •  hardly  have  been 
proper  for  this,  as  Schulz  perceived  when  he  re 
marked  :  "  Neque  etiam  pyobabile  est,  eundem  ilium 
funem,  quo  Rachab  in  demittendis  exploratoribus 
usa  sit  (ver.  15),  fenestrte  alligatum  fuisse,  uti 
Lutheri  versio  vernacula  statuit  multis  sequacibus  ; 
funis  enim  iste  facilem  suspicionem  movisset,  ex- 
ploratores  in  Rachabis  aedibus  quaesitos  ejus  restis 
ope  demissos  esse,  cum  contra  tenuc  ac  leve  filum 
coccineum  nihil  suspecti  haberet."  This  view  is 
held  also  by  Maurer  and  Keil,  and  before  Schulz, 
by  J.  D.  Michaelis.  From  its  bright  red  color  the 
line  was  visible  at  a  distance.  But  how  did  Kahab 
reach  the  line  when  the  men  were  below  and  she 
above  at  the  window  ?  They  probably  fastened  it 
to  the  cord  which  she  then  drew  up.  To  this  first 
condition  the  spies  add  a  second,  namely,  they 
would  be  clear  of  their  oath  also  if  she  did  not 
gather  all  her  relatives  into  her  house,  which  they 
were  not  to  leave  (vcrs.  18,  19).  The  third  and 
last  condition  is  that  Ilahab  shall  betray  nothing 
(ver.  20). 

His  blood  be  upon  us.  Blood  =  blood-guilti 
ness,  responsibility  for  blood,  Gen.  xxxvii.  26  ; 
Lev.  xvii.  4.  In  *  this  signification  we  have  the 

plural  also  CW.  Hence  D'W  T^,  n  3, 
house,  city  of  blood,  2  Sam.  xxi.  1  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  2  ; 
"  man  of  blood,"  Ps.  v.  7  ;  xxvi.  9  ;  Iv.  24.  Com 
pare  besides  Matt,  xxvii.  19,  24,  25. 

Ver.  21.  She  fastened  the  line  in  the  window, 
not  the  cord. 

c.  Vers.  22-24.  Return  of  the  Spies  to  Joshua. 
Th»  hist  verses  of  the  chapter  relate  the  return 
of  the  spies  who,  after  tarrying  three  days  in  the 
mountain,  recrossed  the  Jordan  [probably  by  swim 
ming,  as  the  water  at  this  season  was  too  high  to 
ford.  —  TR.]  and  came  with  joyful  tidings  to  Joshua 
(vers.  22-23). 

All  that  befel  them.  "  The 
DH^N  is  synonymous  with  DHIS 
Gen.  xlii.  29  "  (Keil)  "  On  S2O,  to  overtake,  be 
fall,  comp.  Ex.  xviii.  8;  Num.  xx.  14.  Similarly 
rn|?,  Gen.  xlii.  29."  (Knobel) 

Ver.  24  contains  the  most  important  part  of 
their  report,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  were 


very  much  dispirited    and   fearful  (^2^3,   as  in 
ver.  9). 

1  [Knobel  denying;  the  reference  to  any  material  sign  in 
Ter.  12,  la  obliged  by  the  art.  in  H-TH  to  identify 
(line)  with   b^OH  (rope)  TOT.  15-  —  Ta.J 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1 .  Besides  that  Ilahab  has  received  an  honorable 
position  in  the  genealogical  record  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
i.  5),  she  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  31)  as  well  as  by 
James  (ii.  25),  as  a  woman  of  vigorous  faith.  "The 
former  of  these,  "as  Riietschi  observes  (Real- 
Kncyklop.  xii.  514),  is  followed  by  Clemens  Rom. 

3  not  only  makes  Rahab  a  pattern  of  V'HTTIS 
and  <pi\o£€via,  but  praises  in  her  a  certain  Trpo^- 

ta,  since  he  finds  in  the  red  line  a  sign  of  the 
redemption  through  Christ's  blood  of  all  who  be- 
ieve  and  hope  in  the  Lord."  This  red  line  is  applied 
•Ulegorically  by  Starke  also,  "  This  red,  scarlet 
>recious  line," "he  says,  "  leads  us  to  the  blood  of 
he  paschal  lamb  of  the  O.  T  ....  but  still 
more  plainly  points  us  to  the  precious,  crimson 
jlood  of  Jesus,  shed  for  us,  etc.,  by  which  we  are 
pheld  and  kept  unto  salvation,  as  Ilahab  and  her 
amily  were  kept  alive  and  safe  by  that  red  line." 

It  need  scarcely  IK?  said  that  the  Scripture  itself 
tnows  nothing  of  this  signification  of  the  red  line, 
and  yet  it  may  be*  well  worth  while  to  subject  the 
,wo  passages,  Heb.  xi.  31  and  Jas.  ii.  25,  to  a  brief 
examination.     In  Heb.  xi.  it  had  just  been  said 
hat  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  through  faith  j 
after  they  had  been  compassed  about  by  the  Israel- 
tes  seven   days.     Then  we  read  :  "  by  faith  the 
mrlot  Rahab  perished  not  (ov  avvu.ir&\tTo)  with 
hem  that  believed  not  (rois  airei6r)(ra(n,)  since  she  j 
received  the  spies  with  peace  (juer'  fiprjVTis*  Luth. :  i 
with  friendship).     Faith  is  thus  ascribed  to  her  as  i 
to  the  Israelites,  that  faith,  namely,  which  is  the 
'substance"  a  confident  expectation  (inroffraats) 
of  that  for  which  one  hopes,  and  the  "  evidence," 
or  conviction  of  the  reality  of  things  not  seen  (Heb. : 
xi.  1 ).    She  is  also  called,  honestly,  irdpvri,  while  the  I 
Rabbins  (see  above,  after  the  example  of  Josephus,! 
Ant.  v.  12,  7),  uniformly  make  of  her  an  inn-keeper,! 
or  also  a  concubine  (Kunchi).     On  the  same  track] 
Christian  interpreters  followed  later,  proposing  tol 

translate  the  HDIT  "  stranger  "  or  "  heathen  woJ 
man."  But  in  this  matter  we  must  abide  by  the! 
historical  truth  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as 
Matthew  also,  in  bringing  in  Tamar,  llaltab  and! 
Bathsheba  into  the  genealogical  register,  "  without! 
loubt  aimed  to  show  the  Jewish-Pharisaic  spirit! 
that  there  was  a  higher  righteousness  than  that  of! 
outward  Jewish  holiness"  (Lange,  Comin.  on  Matt. 
.  5).  By  her  faith  Ilahab  was  led  to  this  higher! 
righteousness,  "  and  rose  above  the  fact  that  she  had! 
until  then  been  a  heathen  and  a  harlot"  (LangeJ 
/.  c.).  Therefore  she  perished  not  with  fhc  unbel 
lievers  when  she  had  received  the  spies  with  peace! 
Her  faith  in  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  (.Jo-h.  ii. 
1 1 )  had  so  sharpened  her  sight  that  she  distinctly 
foresaw  the  conquest  of  the  land  (eh.  ii.  9)  and! 
clearly  perceived  the  disheartened  mind  of  the 
Canaanites.  It  was  a  strong  faith,  which  showed 
its  fruits  in  works  of  love  (Gal.  y.  6).  Hence 
James  places  her  beside  Abraham  (ch.  ii.  24)  and 
says  of  her  that  by  (^£)  works  she  was  justified  ; 
"likewise  also  was  not  Rahab  the  harlot  justitiedl 
(«5j/fe»tt07))  by  works  since  she  received  the  mes-j 
sengers  (ayyt\ous  not  Kara<ri<6irovst  as  in  Heb.  xi. 
31)  and  sent  them  out  another  way."  We  fnM 
notice  here  that,  as  in  Heb.  xi.,  Rahah  is  called! 
ir6pvij,  then  that  her  practical  faith  exhibited  in  the 
reception  of  the  spies  is  praised,  as  Abraham's  prac-j 
tical  faith  manifested  in  the  offering  of  Isaac  is  in 
ver.  21.  But  vet  it  is  in  James  also  expressly ./M //A  j| 
(ver.  22)  which  constitutes  the  principle  of  all  oiit-j 
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ward  conduct.  Therefore,  since  we  must  deny  all 
fundamental  difference  between  Paul  and  James,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Riietschi  in  saying  (ubi  sup.)  : 
"  Tin-  author  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  brings 
forward  Kahab  as  an  example  of  faith,  and  James 
( ii.  2.*> )  consistently  with  his  position,  as  an  example 
of  righteousness  through  works."  For,  in  reference 
to  tttKaiwBri,  Lunge  has  hit  the  truth  when  he  says 
on  this  passage,  "  The  term  Succdow  means  with 
James,  according  to  the  O.  T.  way  of  speaking  but 
with  a  N.  T.  depth,  that  God  declares  righteous  in 
the  theocratic  forum  before  the  theocratic  congre 
gation  regarded  as  pennanent.  It  is  the  divine 
declaration  of  the  proof  [proved  reality'?]  of  faith 
in  God's  kingdom  and  for  it,  while  the  \oyi{ftr6cu 
tJs  tiutauoavvriy  of  James,  or  the  SiKaiouv  of  1'aul 
is  an  act  which  parses  simply  between  God  and 
the  sinner  in  the  forum  of  his  consciousness."  In 
this  theocratic  sense  now  Rahab  was  justified, 
"  not  merely  in  that  her  life  was  granted  (Josh.  ii. ; 
ri.  22  ff.),  but  in  that,  still  further,  she  became 
a  highly  honored  mother  in  Israel"  Lange,  Com  HI. 
on  Jttines  in  /.  <*.).  Her  faith  was  not  a  dead 
faith  but  living  and  effectually  active.  But  faith  re 
mains  ever,  even  according  to  the  view  of  James,  the 
principle  of  her  action,  for  he  adds  in  continua 
tion  or  this  (ver.  26) :  "  For  as  the  body  without  the 
spirit  is  dead,  so  is  faith  also  without  works  dead." 
Faith  must  perfect  itself  through  works  (ver.  22) 
that  it  may  suffice  for  justification  not  only  before 
God  but  also  liefore  the  congregation.  So  was  it 
with  Abraham's  and  also  with  Rahab's  fuith.  Hoth 
stand  justified  before  (Jod  and  l>cfore  men  ;  be 
fore  God  immediately  through  faith,  In-fore  men 
•through  faith,  evincing,  certifying,  displaying  itself 
in  works. 

[If  God  acts  He  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
existing  dispensation,  and  oversteps  his  established 
relationships  with  man.  It  is  thus  that  the  divine 
nature  of  Jesus,  and  the  divine  rights  of  his  person, 
manifested  themselves.  He  was  sent  only  to  the  lost 
•beep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  That  was  the  limit 
Of  his  formal  relationship  with  men.  Hut  if  faith 
lays  hold  of  the  goodness  of  God,  can  that  good- 
Bess  deny  itself,  or  limit  itself,  to  those  who  for 
the  time  being  were  alone  the  subject*  of  his  dis 
pensation  ?  No,  Christ  could  not  say,  God  is  not 
good,  I  am  not  good,  to  the  degree  you  have  im 
agined.  How  could  God  deny  himself  f  The  Sy- 
rophenician  woman  obtains  what  she  asks  for. 
Precious  prerogative  of  faith,  which  knows  and 
own*  God  through  every  thing  ;  which  honors  Him 
as  He  is,  and  ever  finds*  Him  what  He  is !  " 

Wherein  was  manifested  that  faith  in  Rahab 
which  the  Apostle  cites  as  a  pattern  ?  Admirable 
proof  that  the  way  in  which  God  acts  in  grace  is 
before  and  above  law,  that  grace  overleaps  the 
boundary  which  law  ascribes  to  man,  even  while 
maintaining  its  authority, —  an  authority,  however, 
which  can  only  manifest  itself  in  condemnation. 
What  then  was  Hahab's  faith  ?  It  was  the  faith 
which  recognizes  that  God  is  with  his  people,  all 
weak  and  few  as  they  may  be,  unpossessed  of  their 
inheritance,  wandering  on  the  earth  without  a 
cou  n  t  iv,  but  beloved  of  God.  If  Abraham  believed 
God  when  there  was  not  a  people,  Rahab  identified 
•vith  thi>  iM-ople  when  they  had  nothing  but 
Darby,  p.  3(W.  —  TH.) 

Hut  Kahali  lied  to  the  messengers  of  her  king. 
Did  this  falsehood  also  come  through  faith  t  Cer- 

1  [On  the   propriety  in  itwlf  of  the  appeal  to  God  br  a 
•toccrc  worxhipper  in  confirmation  of  hU  reracHy  (which  U 
the  oatb),  Me  Tboluck  •  Com.  on  tfu  Srmum  on 


tainly  not ;  rather  in  it  she  showed  her  natural 
disposition,  precisely  as  it  was  with  the  Hebrew 
mid  wives  {Lx.  i.  19)  who,  although  they  feared 
God(Kx.  i.  17),  nevertheless  deceived  Pharaoh  ; 
or  with  that  woman  at  Hahurim  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
18-20),  who  denied  that  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan, 
David's  spies,  were  with  her  when  Absalom's  ser 
vant  sought  them.  Abraham  on  the  other  hand, 
when  Isaac's  perplexing  question  (Gen.  xxii.  7) 
tempted  to  a  so-called  "  white  "  lie,  answered  from 
faith  (Gen.  xxii.  8)  and  gave  in  so  doing  an  ex 
ample  for  every  one  in  such  cases. 

[ADDED  FROM  KEIL  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR: 
The  falsehood  with  which  Rahab  was  shrewd 
enough  not  only  to  turn  off  all  suspicion  of  her 
being  in  collusion  with  the  men  of  Israel  who  had 
come  into  her  house,  but  also  to  lead  the  further 
pursuit  of  them  away  from  her  house,  and  to  frus 
trate  the  attempts  to  capture  them,  can  be  excused 
neither  as  a  lie  of  necessity  to  accomplish  a  good 
end,  nor  with  Grotius  on  the  unfounded  plea,  that 
"  ante  Kvangelmm  mendacium  viris  bonis  salutare 
culpienon  ducebatur."  Korean  it  IKJ  explained  as 
either  "  allowed  "  or  "  even  praiseworthy,"  Ix-cause 
the  author  simply  reports  the  fact  without  judgment 
of  his  own,  nor  yet  because  Rahab,  as  appears 
from  what  follows  (ver.  9  ff.),  being  persuaded  of 
Jehovah's  omnipotence  and  of  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  God  for  his  people,  acted  in 
pious  faith  that  the  true  God  would  give  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  Israelites,  and  that  all  opposition  to 
them  was  vain  and  a  resistance  to  Almighty  God 
himself.  For  a  lie  is  and  always  must  l>e  a  sin. 
Although,  therefore,  Rahab  in  this  was  moved  by 
no  thought  of  protecting  herself  and  her  family 
from  destruction,  and  the  disposition  from  which 
she  acted  was  rooted  simply  in  faith  in  the  living 
God  (w»<rT«i,  Heb.  xi.  .31),  so  that  what  she  did  in 
this  disposition  for  the  spies,  and  so  for  God's 
cause,  is  reckoned  to  her  for  righteousness  (i£ 
tpytav  t'5i*aico0rj,  .James  ii.  25),  still  the  course  which 
she  adopted  was  a  sin  of  weakness,  which  for  her 
faith's  sake  was  graciously  forgiven  her,  —  an  "  m- 
tirmitas,  quaiipsiob  fidem  gratiose  condonata  est." 
Calov.  —  Tu.J 

2.  That  the  spies  gave  their  with  was  quite  proper, 
ince  "  necessity  required  it."  Generally  in  an 
tiquity,  and  so  also  among  the  Israelites,  the  taking 
of  oaths  was  much  more  common  than  with  us 
((Jen.  xxiv.  37  ;  1.  5  ;  Judg.  xxi.  5  ;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
24  etc.,  Matt.  xiv.  7),  and  this  was  especially  the 
case  in  />mvi/«  intercourse.  To  avoid,  as  far  as  jx>s- 
sihle,  the  use  of  God's  name  in  this,  they  in  later 
times  avaUed  themselves  of  other  objects  by  which 
to  swear,  as  clearly  apjK'ars  from  Matt.  v.  .'W-M7  ; 
xxiii.  16  ff.  ;  James  v.  12.  Against  such  frivolous 
swearing  l)oth  Christ  and  the  Ajx>stle  James  sj>cak, 
while  both  alike  indicate  the  ideal  of  Christian 
truthfulness  in  that  vea  should  !«•  yea,  and  nay, 
nay.  The  more  our  life  and  the  life' of  others  aj>- 
proaches  to  perfection,  the  less  need  will  there  IK; 
of  oaths  and  confirmation  of  the  nature  of  oaths. 
In  the  private  intercourse  of  Christians  with  each 
other,  this  is  indeed  the  case  now  wherever  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  in  any  considerable  degree 
active  in  their  heart-*.  The  state  also  will  have  to 
strive  after  this,  but  as  things  in  general  now  are, 
and  representing  as  it  does  the  law  and  not  the 
gospel,  it  cannot  yet  forego  the  oath  as  a  means  of 
justice.1  Therefore  the  Christian  also,  out  of 

Uu  Mount,  at  Matt.  T.  33-37.  But  thin  being  fully  irmnted, 
it  wrui*  to  the  prment  writer  extntnrljr  quMtkonwble  whether 
the  enure  dUiue  of  •uch  appeal*  below  our  court.,  cu»tmu 
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obedience  to  "  the  powers  that  be  "  (Rom.  xiii.  '!) 
will  have  to  submit  to  the  taking  of  the  oath.'  The 
rejection  of  the  oath  by  Anabaptists,  Mennonites, 
and  Quakers,  was  closely  connected  with  that  of 
military  service,  and  with  the  refusal  to  assume 
public  offices,  and  rested  on  antinomianism.  —  That 
to  pledge  the  soul,  therefore  the  life,  as  is  done 
here,  ver.  14,  and  elsewhere  in  the  O.  T.,  is  not 
allowable  for  us  Christians,  needs  no  argument. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed, 
and  has  with  right  been  specially  pointed  out  by 
interpreters  of  this  passage,  what  care  the  spies  take 
with  the  conditions,  under  which  they  should  be 
clear  of  their  oath  ;  how  precisely  they  put  them 
in  form,  how  clearly  and  plainly  they  express 
them,  that  they  might  not  afterwards  be  charged 
with  perjury  (vers.  14,  17  ff.)  Another  example 
of  great  conscientiousness  in  reference  to  an  oath, 
see  in  ch.  ix.  19,  20. 

IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  sending  of  the  spies  to  Jericho.  (1.)  Send 
ing  forth  and  reception  by  Rahab  (ver.  1-7) ;  (2.) 
their  rescue  (ver.  8-21 ) ;  (3.)  their  return  to  Joshua 
(ver.  22-24).  —  The  heathen  woman  Rahab  as  a 
heathen  of  true  faith,  with  reference  to  Heb.  xi. 
31  ;  James  ii.  25.  —  Base  things  before  the  world 
and  things  which  are  despised  has  God  chosen 

—  proved  by  the  exahiple  of  Rahab  especially  as 
presented  by  Matt.  i.  5.     Comp.  1   Cor.  i.   28.  — 
How   faith  sharpens   discernment  concerning   the 
condition  of  an  individual  or  of  a  whole  people. 

—  Despondency  as  a  result  of  heathen  sentiment 
and  life.  —  Even  yet  we  may  hear  what  the  Lord 
does  if  only  we  will  hear.  —  The  glory  of  God  as 
(I.)  above  in  heaven,  and  (2.)  below,  on  the  earth. 

—  One  should  care  not  only  for  himself  but  for  all 
those    belonging  to  him.  —  Rahab   as   a   faithful 
daughter  and  sister.  —  Kindness  and  truth  a  beauti 
ful  ornament  of  God,  not  less  also  of  men.  —  The 
rescue  of  the  spies  out  of  Jericho  and  that  of  Paul 
out  of  Damascus  compared  with  each  other  (ver. 
15;  Acts.  ix.  25).     Good  advice  ought  always  to 
be  received.     Proceed  carefully  when  you  have  to 
take  an  oath,  that  no  one  afterwards  "may  charge 
you  with  its  violation.  —  Of  an  oath  ;    (1.)  when 
is  it  allowable?  (2.)  what  is  it?  (3.)  what  results 
from  it?  —  Let  it  be  as  you  say  —  much  spoken 
in  few  words.  —  The  joyful  return  of  the  spies 
to  Joshua  with  praise  and   thanksgiving  to   the 
Lord. 

STARKE  :  Christian  !  To  us  also  heaven  is  prom 
ised,  Luke  xiii.  24  ;  Col,  iii.  1,  2  [Heb.  iv.  1,  11]. 
Truth  and  friendship  are  never  better  sought  than 
in  extreme  danger.  —  Woman's  craft  exceeds  all 
craft,  therefore  beware  of  it.  By  God's  name  only 

house  official?,  revenue  assessors,  etc.  etc.,  would  not  rather 
.  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  while  it  would  certainly  do 
away  with  a  shocking  scandal  to  religion.  This  is  of  course, 
on  the  supposition  that  something  like  the  "  affirmation  " 
now  allowed  should  be  regularly  substituted,  and  the  civil 
penalties  for  falsehood  here  be  righteously  assigned  and  rig 
orously  exacted.  It  is  one  thing  to  conjecture  of  what  use 
the  oath  might  be  in  •  these  civil  transactions  if  reverently 
administered  and  intelligently  taken  ;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  which  we  actuitlly  witness,  and  are  likely  to  witness, 
when  men  by  myriads  throughout  the  land  daily  mumble 
over  the  most  solemn  form  of  words,  without  a  thought  of 
their  significance,  and  seal  the  mockery  for  the  most  part 
by  an  act  of  superstitious  nonsense.  When  we  consider  that 


should  one  swear,  Deut.  vi.  13,  Zeph.  i.  5.  —  How 
sacred  and  inviolate  must  the  oath  have  been  at  all 
times  among  the  Israelites,  when  even  a  heathen 
woman  would  trust  her  life  to  it.  O,  that  Chris 
tians  would  observe  this,  and  keep  their  oaths  also 
sacred  and  inviolate!  Ecc.  v.  4.  —  In  making  con 
tracts  men  should  explain  themselves  clearly  to 
each  other,  and  use  no  ambiguous  language. — 
Christians  should  be  silent,  for  a  loquacious  tongue 
brings  many  into  sorrow,  Prov.  xiii.  3,  16,  26; 
[James  ii.  2  ff.].  In  time  of  persecution  to  conceal 
one's  self  is  quite  proper  for  the  ministers  and  ser 
vants  of  God  also.  God  can  soon  take  courage 
away  from  enemies. 

HEDINGER  :  While  one  has  ordinary  means 
one  should  use  them  ;  but  if  these  fail  one  may  be 
take  one's  self  to  God's  immediate  help.  We  enter 
not  by  the  little  side  door  except  when  the  great 
portal  is  shut.  Even  the  greatest  sinners  when 
they  truly  repent,  are  agreeable  to  God  ( Jer.  v.  3). 
One  discreet  and  faithful  person  in  a  house  is  wont 
to  cause  much  good;  where,  on  the  contrary,  all 
are  careless  and  secure,  then  it  often  happens  that 
they  all  perish  together  (Gen.  xxxix.  2-5). 

CRAMER  :  For  the  best  good  of  his  country 
every  patriot  should  give  himself  up  even  to  the 
hazard  of  body  and  life  (1  Sam.  xvii.  41).  Those 
who  are  on  their  journeys  God  can  wonderfully 
keep  from  dangers,  Ps.  xxxi.  21,  xci.  1. 

OSIANDER  :  Right  faith  breaks  forth  thus  in 
free  confession  of  the  truth,  magnifying  and  prais 
ing  God,  and  streaming  out  in  love  towards  fellow 
men. 

[MATTHEW  HEXRT  :  There  are  many  who  be 
fore  their  conversion  were  very  wicked  and  vile, 
and  yet  aftenvard  come  to  great  eminence  in  faith 
and  holiness.  —  They  who  truly  believe  the  divine 
revelation  concerning  the  ruin  of  sinners,  and  the 
grant  of  the  heavenly  land  to  God's  Israel,  will 
give  diligence  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and 
to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  by  joining  themselves  to 
God  and  to  his  people.  — They  that  will  be  conscien 
tious  in  keeping  their  promises  will  be  cautious  in 
making  them,  and  perhaps  may  insert  conditions 
which  others  may  think  frivolous. —  Sinners'  frights 
are  sometimes  sure  presages  of  their  fall. 

THOS.  SCOTT  (on  ver.  12,  13) :  When  we 
really  discover  the  danger  to  which  our  souls  are 
exposed,  from  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  am 
are  earnestly  seeking  salvation,  we  shall  begin  to 
feel  for  those  who  are  not  sensible  of  their  own 
lost  condition.  This  will  induce  us  to  attemp 
what  we  can  to  forward  the  salvation  of  our  belovet 
friends  and  relations;  and  thus  they  who  have 
been  the  grief  and  disgrace  of  their  families,  may 
bv  the  grace  of  God,  become  their  protection  as 
well  as  ornament.  —  Tu.] 
an  oath  thus  carelessly  employed,  In  in  the  most  aggravate 
sense,  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  and  that  our  l:i  w 
almost  necessitate  this  in  cases  so  numerous  that  thei 
united  sound  may  be  imagined  rising  as  a  constant  murmu 
to  heaven  amidst  the  voice  of  our  public  life,  we  may  wel 
dread  the  condemnation  due  to  a  profane  people.  Is  then 
really  any  counterbalancing  gain  in  the  ascertainment  of 
the  truth  ? 

Is  not  the  evidence  now  got  by  affirmations  as  satisfactory 
as  that  by  oaths  ?  The  word  of  the  man  who  actuall; 
regards  Ood  needs  not  the  sanction  of  an  oath  ;  for  him 
who  does  not  the  penitentiary  alone  has  any  terror,  and  to 
that  he  might  as  well  appeal.  —  TE.] 
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3.  The  Passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Jordan. 
CHAPTERS  III.-IV. 

a.  Joshua's  Regulations  concerning  the  Passage  through  the  Jordan. 
CHAPTER  III.  1-13. 

1  And  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morning  ;  and  they  removed  [broke  up !]  from  Shit- 
tim  and  came  to  [the]  Jordan,  he  and  all  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  and  lodged 

2  there  before  they  passed  over.     And  it  came  to  pass  after  three  days,  that  the  officers 

3  [overseers]  went  through  the  host  [camp]  ;  and  they  commanded  the  people,  saying, 
When  ye  see  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  and  the 
priests  the  Levites  bearing  it,  then  ye  shall  remove  [break  up]  from  your  place, 

4  und  go  after  it.     Yet  there  shall  be  a  space  between  you  and  it,  about  two  thousand 
cubits  by  measure :  come  not  near  unto  it,  that  ye  may  know  the  way  by  which  ye 
must  go  ;  for  ye  have  not  passed  this  way  heretofore. 

5  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Sanctify  yourselves ;  for  to-morrow  the  Lord 

6  [Jehovah]  will  do  wonders  among  you.     And  Joshua  spake 2  unto  the  priests,  say 
ing,  Take  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  pass  over  before  the  people.     And  they 
took  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  went  before  the  people. 

7  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee 
in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  that  they  may  know  that  as  I  was  with   Moses,  so  I  will 

8  be  with  thee.     And  thou 3  shall  command  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the  cove 
nant,  saying,  When  ye  are  come  to  the  brink  of  the  water  of  [the]  Jordan,  ye  shall 
stand  still  in  [or,  at  the]  Jordan. 

9  And  Joshua  said  unto    the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,    Come  hither,  and  hear 

10  the  words  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God.     And  Joshua  said.  Hereby  ye  shall 
know  that  the  [a]  living  God  is  among  you,  and  that  he  will  without  fail 4  drive  out 
from  before  you  the  Canaanites  [Canaanite],  and  the  Hittites  [Hittite],  and  the  Hiv- 

^  ites  [Hivite],  and  the  Perizzites  [Perizzite],  and  the  Girgashites  [Girgashite],  and 

11  the  Amorites  [Amorite],  and  the  Jebusites  [Jebusite].6    Behold  the  ark  of  the  cov 
enant  of  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  passeth  over  before  you  into   [through  the] 

12  Jordan.     Now  therefore  [And  now]  take  you  twelve  men  out  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 

13  out  of  every  tribe  a  man.     And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon  as  the  soles  of  the  feet 
of  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth, 
shall  rest  in  the  waters8  of  [the]  Jordan,  that  the  waters  of  [the]   Jordan  shall  be 
cut  off  from  [omit ;  from],  the  waters  that  come  down  from  above  ;   [,]  and  they 
[omit ;  they]  shall  stand  upon  a  heap  [in,  or,  as  a  heap.] 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
1  [Vtr.  1.  -  yp^,  MM  Owen.  ,.  r.  _  T».J 

t  [Ver.O.  —  Prop. :  Mid,  ""EN,  but  nine*,  when  this  verb  Is  (very  rarely)  repeated  an  here,  our  language  would  not 
BOW  bear  "  be  said  ....  saying,"  there  is  DO  way  but  either  to  render  the  first  rerb  "  spake  "  with  English  Vrrs. 
or  omit  the  participle  altogether.  -  TR.] 

•  [Ver.  8.  —  Fay  translate*,  «  and  now,"  an  though  he  read  HPS1)  Instead  of    HFIS\  —  TR.] 

4  [Ver.  10.—  CJ^V  tT"pn.  The  emphatic  force  of  the  infln.  absolute  in  connection  with  the  finite  rerb  is  habit 
ually  neglected  in  translation  by  De  Wette  and  Fay.  Herein  we  think  our  Tenion  certainly  Is  to  be  preform],  although 
It  doubtless  sometimes  make*  too  much  of  this  peculiar  Hebrew  combination.  To  gire  as  nearly  as  poivlble  the  shade  of 
meaning  Intended  is  often  a  matter  of  much  nicety  of  expression.  Cf.  Oescn.  Gram .  f  188,  3  a.  —  TR.) 

•  [Ver.  10. —  The  Gentile  names  here  are  air  in  the  sing.,  and  although  the  Hebrew  usage  In  this  respect  does  not 
always  coincide  with  the  Engllsb,  in  the  present  case  at  least  our  Teraion  would  gain  as  much  in  force  as  In  fidelity  by  an 
•net  Imitation  of  the  original.  —  TR.] 

•  [Ver.  13.  —  The  Hebrew  noun  for  water  is  always  plural,  but  construed  with  verbs  of  either  number.     The  English 
Vsrs.  Taries  capriciously  between  the  tw«.     In  some  connections  the  plural  is  doubtless  more  adequate  In  the  English,  but 
generally  "  water  "  would  be  the  right  expression.  —  Ta.J 

b.  The  Postage  of  the  Jordan. 
CHAPTER  III.  14-1 V.  17. 

14  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  removed  [broke  up]  from  their  tents  to 
pass  over  [the]  Jordan,  and  the  priests  bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  before  the 
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15  people;  and  as1  they  that  bare  the  ark  were  come  unto  [the]  Jordan,  and  the  feet 
of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water,  (for  [the] 

10  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  [its]  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest,)2  that  the  waters  which 
came  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap,  very  far  from  [by  3]  the 
city  Adam,  that  is  beside  Zaretan ;  and  those  that  came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the 
plain  [the  Arabah  4]  even  [omit :  even]  the  salt  sea,  failed,  and  were  cut  off  [were 

17  entirely  cut  off]  :  and  the  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho.  And  the 
priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  stood  firm  on  [the] 
dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  [the]  Jordan,  and  all  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  [the]  dry 
ground,  until  all  the  people  [nation,  ^an]  were  passed  clean  over  [the]  Jordan. 

1  IV.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  people  were  clean  passed  over  [the]  Jordan, 

2  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,   Take  you  twelve  men  out  of 

3  the  people,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man,  and  command   ye  them,  saying,  Take  you 
hence  out  of  the  midst  of  [the]  Jordan,  out  of  the  place  where  the  priests'  feet  stood 
firm,  twelve  stones,  and  ye  shall  carry  them  over  with  you,  and  leave  them  in  the 
lodging-place  where  ye  shall  lodge  this  night. 

4  Then  [And]  Joshua  called  the  twelve  men,  whom  he  had  prepared  of  the  children 

5  [sons]  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man ;  And  Joshua  said  unto  them,  Pass  over 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  into  the  midst  of  [the]   Jordan, 
and  take  you  up  every  man  of  you  a  stone  upon  his  shoulder,  according  unto  the 

6  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel :  that  this  may  be  a  sign  among  you, 
that  [omit:  that]  when  your  children  ask  their  fathers  [omit:  their  fathers]  in  time 

7  to  come,  saying,  What  mean  ye  by  these  stones  ?     Then  ye  shall  answer   them 
[say  to  them],  That  the  waters  of  [the]  Jordan  were  cut  off  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  when  it  passed  over  [the]  Jordan,  the  waters  of 
[the]  Jordan  were  cut  off:  and  these  stones  shall  be  for  a  memorial  unto  the  children 

8  [sons]  of  Israel  forever.    And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  so  as  Joshua  com 
manded,  and  took  up  twelve  stones  out  of  the  midst  of  [the]  Jordan,  as  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel,  and  carried  them  over  with  them  unto  the  place  where  they  lodged, 

9  and  laid  them  down  there.     And  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of  [the] 
Jordan,  in  the  place  where  the  feet  of  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant 

10  stood,  and  they  are  there  unto  this  day.     For  [And]  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark 
stood  in  the  midst  of  [the]  Jordan,  until  every  thing  was  finished  that  the   Lord 
[Jehovah]  commanded  Joshua  to  speak  unto  the  people,  according  to  all  that  Moses 

11  commanded  Joshua:  and  the  people  hasted  and  passed  over.      And  it    came    to 
pass,  when  all  the  people  were  clean  passed  over,  that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

12  vah]  passed  over,  and  the  priests  in  the  presence  of  [before]  the  people.     And  the 
children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh   passed  over  armed  [eager  for  war,  or,  in  companies  ch.  i.  14]  before  the 

13  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  as  Moses  spake  unto  them.     About  forty  thousand  pre 
pared  for  [the]  war  passed  over  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  unto  battle,  to  the  plains 
[desert  plains,  steppes,  ni2"!?  5]  of  Jericho. 

14  On  that  day  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  magnified  Joshua  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  and 
they  feared  him  [,]  as  they  [had]  feared  Moses,  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

15  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Command  the  priests  that 
bear  the  ark  of  the  testimony  [law,  Gesenius]  that  they  come  up  out  of  [the]  Jor- 

16  dan.     Joshua  therefore  [And  Joshua]  commanded  the  priests,  saying,  Come  ye  up 

17  out  of  [the]  Jordan.    And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  were  come  up  out  of  the  midst  of  [the]  Jor 
dan,  and  [omit:  and]  the  sofes  of  the  priests'  feet  were  lifted  up  [plucked  out 
sipf-l?]  unto  the  dry  land,  that  [and]  the  waters  of  [the]  Jordan  returned  unto  their 
place,  and  flowed  over  all  his  [its]  banks,  as  they  did  before. 

TETTDAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Cb.  3.  Ver.  15.  —  Our  version  is  here  particular  to  mark  the  difference  between  3  with  Inf.  const.  (S*Q2)  and  2    in 
the  same  connection  in  yer.  13  (37022).      The  distinction  a  slight,  and  in  many  cases  probably  none  was  deliberately 
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aimed  at  in  the  choice  of  the  particle  ;  jet  ttnctlj  the  latter  (2)  denotM  an  action  a>  contained  in  another  (in  time), 

the  former  (?)  denoU*  it  at  bearing  a  comparison  with  that  other  in  recpcct  to  time  (or  quality  ot  condition),  M  almul- 
taoeoux,  following  clone  upon,  about  the  name  an.  etc.  —  T».] 

i  [Oh.  ill.  15.  —  Literally,  and  the  Jordan  WM  full  on  all  iu  banks  all  the  days  of  harrent.  —  TR.] 

»  [Ob.  lii.  16.  —  Very,  fiur  («•  $e.  from  the  pUoe  of  crowing/'  Keil)  at  or  bjr  the  city  of  Adam.  Our  rention  followed  the 
Keri  here  apparently  without  good  reanon.  —  TR.] 

4  [Cb.  iii.  16.  —  Tin-  Arabah  (M  In  ch.  xrili.  18.  22)  the  definite,  Indiridual  •'  plain,1'  which  bordered  the  Jordan  Hirer 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  See  the  Kxeget.  Note  on  thi*  Yen*.  —  TR.] 

[5  Ch.  ir.  13.  —  Theae  were  the  expanse  of  the  Jordan-valley  (Arabah)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho,  greatly  widened 
here  by  the  retreat  of  tue  mountain*  toward  the  west.  —  TR.] 

[«  0  ».  IT.  18.  —  The  exact  translation  would  be  :  ''  And  it  came  to  pan  —  were  come  up  out  of  the  mid«t  of  the  Jordan,  the 
rn\<*  of  the  |>ri,-nt»'  feet  were  plucked  out  unto  the  dry  land,  and  the  water*  of  the.  Ionian  returned  and  went  an  before  on  all 
it*  bank*.''  The  return  of  the  water  to  it*  course  i*  thus  carefully  awociated  with  tne  last  step  of  the  prieau  from  the 

muddy  be  I  of  the  otrram.—  ("D^PTl  b^  ^^13  ia  prtrg.  for,  "were  plucked  up  out  of  the  bed  of  the  streiiu  and 
stepped  on  the  dry  or  solU  land/'  kJil"—  TIL] 


c.  The  Envtion  of  the  Memorial  at  Gilgal. 
CHAPTER  IV.    19-24. 

19  And  the  people  came  up  out  of  [the]  Jordan  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month, 

20  and  encamped   in  Gilgal,  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho.     And  those  twelve  stones 

21  which  they  took  out  of  [the]  Jordan,  did  Joshua  pitch  [set  up]  in  Gilgal.     And  he 
spake  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  saying,  When  your  children  shall  ask  their 

22  fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying,  What  mean  these  stones?     Then  ye  shall  let  your 

23  children  [sons]  know,  saying,  Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  [the]  dry  land.     For 
the  Lord  [.Jehovah]  your  God  dried  up  the  waters  of  [the]  Jordan  from  before  you, 
until  ye  were  passed  over,  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  did  to  the  Red  sea, 

24  which  he  dried  up  from  before  us,  until  we  were  gone  over  :  that  all  the  people 
[peoples]  of  the  earth  might  know  the  hand  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  it  is  mighty, 
that  ye  [Fay  :  they]  might  fear  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  for  ever. 


E.YEGET1CAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

a.  Joshua's  Arrangements  fur  the  I\tssftye  oj'  tlie 
Jordan. —  And  Joshua  rose  early;  C3ll'*l  as  in 
Gen.  xix.  2,  27  ;  xx.  8 ;  xxii.  3  ;  xxviii.  18  ;  xxxii. 
1,  with  mid  without  the  addition  "  in  the  morning." 

Properly  C*2lpn  is  a  denoin.  from  2^,  "to 
load  up,  on  the  hacks  of  beasts  of  burden,  which 
anioiiL:  the  nomads  is  done  early  in  the  morning," 

=  1?y  Is.  xxxiii.  20.  —  This  breaking  up  took 
place  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  spies,  and 
this  verse  accordingly  lielongs  properly  to  eh.  ii. 

Ver.  2  is  in  continuation  of  eh.  i. "lO-I6.  The 
three  da vs  here  are  the  same  as  in  ch.  i.  11.  In 
ch.  ii.  which  is  otherwise  very  appositely  inserted, 
and  in  a  way  completely  suiting  the  connection, 
the  differences  in  the  dates  were  not,  we  must 
himply  admit,  duly  taken  into  account.  On  the 
other  hand  it  seems  to  us  unnecessary,  to  assume 
a  contradiction  between  ver.  1  on  one  side  and  vers. 
2-6  on  the  other,  on  the  grounds  that  (a.)  the 
people,  according  to  ver.  1,  were  at  the  Jordan  and 
not  2,UOU  cubits  off  from  it ;  (6.)  the  Israelites  s|>eiit 

only  one  night  00s  '^)  there,  and  so  could  not  have 
been  there  after  three  days.  Although  we  grant 
that  the  word  here  translated  "  lodge"  commonly 
means  to  "  spend  the  night"  ((ien.  xix.  2;  xxiv. 
25;  xxviii.  II  ;  xxxii.  14,  22),  still  in  view  of  such 

]i:i-s:i^r-  ;i-  .!,,',  \i\     \  ;   \li.    I  J  ;   IV    \\\.   I  :i  ;    \j\. 

13),  we  may  well  take  it  here  in  the  sense  of  to  en 
camp,  to  tarry,  as  the  Vulgate,  when  it  translates 

I  [Leyrer,  In  llenog'i  EmeyUop.,  vol.  xlv.  p.  1,  note, 
•uppnuing  the  ground-meaning  of  "T'F'  to  have  been  "  to 
put  In  order,11  "  aet  In  a  row,  h«nc»  to  make  a  row,  of  let- 


noraii  sunt.  [The  English  word  "  lodge  "  very 
appropriately  represents  IT?.]  Again:  "they 

came  to  the  Jordan,"  JTTmi*  ^S^l  is  certainly 
not  to  be  understood  with  literal  preciseiiess.  It 
means  :  they  came  near  to  the  Jordan,  not  exactly 
on  the  brink  of  the  river.  Two  thousand  cubits 
may  very  naturally  still  have  intervened,  especially 
when  we  take  into  account  the  great  extent  of  the 
camp.  This  view  is  very  evidently  supported  by 
vers.  14,  IS,  which,  according  to  Knobel  from  the 
sniiif.  author  as  ver.  1  a,  state  that  the  jx-ople  re 
moved  out  of  their  tents  and  the  priests  came  to  the 
Jordan.  Had  they  encamped  close  on  the  river- 
brink,  as  ver.  I  is  interpreted  by  Knobel,  we  should 
have  been  told  immediately  of  the  dipping  of  their 
feet  in  the  water,  hut  not  certainly  of  their  coming 
to  the  Jordan. 

Ver.  3.     Overseers.    As  in  ch.  i.  1  1  so  also  here 

D  "l^tT,  LXX.  -ypoMfurrm  :  Vulg.  jwconeg  ;  Lu 
ther,  Hauptleute  (head-men)  ;  Stier,  Amtlenle.  (offi 
cials)  ;  at  first  probably  altogether  general  officers, 
head-men  of  the  people  (Kx.  v.  6-19  ;  Num.  xi. 
16J,  those  who  knew  how  to  write.  Later,  the 
magistrates  in  the  towns  (l)eut.  xvi.  18;  1  Chron. 

xxxiii.  4).     In  Arabic  ""'Ettf    signifies  simply  to 

write.  In  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1  1  "TOttJ  and  ">rP  stand 
side  by  side.  In  Trov.  vi.  7,  the  former,  Kngluh 
Vers.  "  overseer,"  stands  with  vC?Q  "  guide  "  and 
r?i  "ruler."  i 


ton,"  a»y«  :  "  we  may  rather  cooccire  that  the  C* 

from  the  ground-weaning  of  the  word  and  from  their  pri 

mary  function,  are  called  ordhtutont,  than  from  a  derived 
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Ark  of  the  Covenant.  Here  "  ark  of  the  cove 
nant  of  Jehovah,"  elsewhere  also  "  ark  of  God,"  1 
Sam.  iii.3,  l<  ark  of  the  testimony"  (law),  Ex.  xxv. 
22  :  the  sacred  ark  with  the  tables  of  the  law  (ac 
cording  to  Heb.  ix.  4,  with  other  objects  also),  pre 
pared  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  10  ff.)  after  a  divine 
pattern.  It  was  two  and  a  half  cubits  long,  one 
and  a  half  cubits  high,  and  the  same  in  breadth 
It  was  made  of  acacia  wood,  overlaid  within  and 


without  with  gold  plate.     The  name  ^HS  is  de 

rived  from  H"JS,  to  bore  out,  hollow  out,  and  sig 
nifies     roerl     something  hollow,  hence  also  "  a 


coffin,  Gen.  1.  26.  Figures  may  be  seen  in  Hoff 
mann  and  Redslob,  Universal  Bibel-  Lexicon  for  the 
People,  i.  244;  Kiepert,  Bible  Atlas,  v.  Fig.  15. 
[Smith's  and  other  Bible  Dictionaries,  and  works 
of  the  same  design,  may  be  consulted.  Also  Jahn, 
Coleman,  and  other  writers,  on  Ik-brew  antiquities. 
—  TR.| 

Ver.  4.  Yet  there  shall  be  a  space  .... 
two  thousand  cubits  by  measure.  As  a  reason 
it  is  given  that  the  ark  should  show  the  way.  Had 
the  masses  of  the  people,  who  by  no  means  marched 
as  soldiers,  crowded  around  it,  those  that  were  be 
hind  could  not  have  seen  it.  The  sarredness  of  the 
ark  is  not  here  directly  the  reason,  as  various  inter 
preters  have  supposed  (Mas.,  C.  a  Lapidc,  Seb. 
Schmidt,  v.  Lcngerke  and  Knobel),  but  yet  may 
come  in  as  a  secondary  consideration.  According 
to  Num.  iv.  1  5  the  sons  of  Kohath  bore  the  sanc 
tuary,  but  might  not  touch  it.  Uzziah  died  when 
he  did  this  (2  Sam.  vi.  7).  We  may  notice  also 
what  Starke  has  pointed  out,  that  no  longer  the 
pillar  of  cloud  but  the  ark  of  the  covenant  leads  the 
way.  The  manna  likewise  ceased  at  this  rime. 
The  days  of  the  pilgrimage  are  past.  Two  thousand 
cubits  =  one  Sabbath  day's  journey  (Acts  i.  12) 

=  three  thousand  feet.  The  Kcthib  "^2  is  to  be 
retained  instead  of  Keri,  V2^2.  Soalsoch.viii.il, 

"  since  the  plural  V3^D  is  limited  almost  entirely  to 
the  case  where  the  suff.  also  has  the  plural  sense. 
Comp.  Ewald,  §  266  a."  (Keil). 

Ver.  5.  [Sanctify  yourselves.  "  The  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  people  consisted  not  in  the  washing 
of  their  clothes,  which  is  mentioned  Ex.  xix.  10-14 


with  the  tt?."?!^  for  there  was  no  time  for  this  :  nor 
in  the  changing  of  garments  merely,  which  ac 
cording  to  Gen.  xxxv.  2,  might  take  the  place  of 
washing,  and  in  abstinence  from  conjugal  inter 
course,  Ex.  xix.  15.  These  were  only  the  outward 
signs  of  the  sanctification  which  really  consisted  at 
the  same  time  in  the  spiritual  purification,  the 
turning  of  the  heart  to  God,  in  faith  and  trust  in 
his  promise,  and  in  willing  obedience  to  his  com 
mands,  that  they  might  rightly  take  to  heart  the 
wonder  of  grace  which  the  Lord  would  the  next 
day  perform  among  them."  Keil.  —  TR.] 

To-morrow.  According  to  ch.  iv.  19  the  10th 
of  Nisan. 

Ver.  6.  And  they  took  up  the  ark  of  the  cov 
enant.  This  statement  is  not  exact  [not  in  place 
here],  the  correct  account  is  given  in  ver.  15,  since 
vers.  7-13  could  not  be  spoken  after  the  procession 
was  already  in  motion.  Keil  :  "  Whether  the  com 
mand  in  ver.  6  was  given  the  evening  before,  as 
Maurcr,  or  on  the  morning  of  the  crossing,  as 
Kosenmiiller  supposes,  cannot  be  determined,  since 
both  were  equally  possible.  The  fc/rmer  is  the  more 


probable  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  execution  of  this 
command  in  the  last  words  of  the  verse  is  antici 
pated.  For  the  following  revelation  df  God  to 
Joshua,  together  with  Joshua's  discourse  to  the  peo 
ple,  cannot  have  taken  place  after  the  priests  with 
the  ark  had  already  begun  the  march."  Knobel 
refers  the  words  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp 
from  Shittim. 

Vers.  7,  8.  Revelation  of  God  to  Joshua,  in 
which  the  Lord  promises  to  make  him  great  from 
this  day  forward  as  he  had  made  Moses  great; 
agreeing  substantially  with  ch.  i.  2-9.  Then  fol 
lows,  ver.  8,  God's  command  that  "  Joshua  should 
direct  the  priests  bearing  the  ark  to  halt  when  they 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  water  of  the  Jordan,  i.  e., 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  water  in  the  bed  of  the 
Jordan,  and  their  feet  stood  in  it,  and  to  remain 


standing.  On  T!?3?  comp.  Gen.  xliii.  15.  What 
Jehovah  communicated  further  is  not  here  told, 
because  it  appears  from  the  following."  (Knobel). 
Ver.  9-13.  In  these  verses  we  have  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  addressed  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the 
people,  a  congregation  of  Jehovah.  They  contain 
the  purport  of  the  divine  revelation,  and  more  fully 
than  it  had  been  stated  in  vers.  7  and  8. 

Ver.  9.  'k;ltt'2  with  accent  drawn  back  as  in 
Ruth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  xiv.  38,  comp.  Ewald,  §  100  a, 
and  227  b."  (Keil). 

Ver.  10.  Hereby  shall  ye  know  that  a  living 
God  is  among  you.  The  design  of  the  miracle, 
the  furtherance  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as  a 

living  mighty  God,  is  significantly  put  first.  ^H  ,-S ; 

God  is  here  called  /S  from  V^S,  prop,  the  Strong 
One  in  opposition  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
which  are  C>lpx7S,  Lev.  xix.  4  ;  xxvi.  1,  nothings, 
C^  .  ^H,  prop,  breaths,  Deut.  xxxii.  21  ;  Jer.  viii. 
19;  xiv.  22;  Ps.  xxxi.  7,  or  even  Mitt?  ^^H, 
Jon.  ii.  8,  "lying  vanities."  He  is,  however,  not 
called  /S  merely,  which  term  in  the  plural  occurs 
ilso  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen  (Ex.  xv.  11),  but 
R  vN,  to  indicate  that  he  is  not  dead  like  them, 
comp.  Jer.  x.  9,  10.  On  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  see  the  Introduction,  §  7.  As  here,  so 
previously  in  Deut.  vii.  1,  and  again  in  this  book 
ix.  1  ;  xi.  3 ;  xxiv.  11,  seven  races  are  enumerated, 
but  in  varying  order.  The  Jebusites,  however, 
always,  except  in  ch.  xi.  3,  stand  last. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.  A  signifi 
cant  appellation  of  God,  where  the  conquest  of  a 
land  is  in  question.  From  Him  Israel  has  his  title 
to  Canaan. 

Verse  12  compared  with  ch.  iv.  2  occasions  diffi 
culty.  Two  questions  arise :  (1.)  When  was  this 
direction  given  ;  before  the  crossing  or  during  the 
crossing '(  The  former  according  to  this  pas 
sage,  the  latter  according  to  iv.  2.  The  former 
seems  more  probable,  because  the  twelve  men  could 
not  possibly  be  chosen  during  the  passage.  (2.) 
Does  the  choice  of  the  twelve  men  rest  as  Knobel 
teaches,  according  to  our  passage,  on  the  regulation 
of  Joshua  alone,  or  on  the  divine  command,  as  ch. 
iv.  1  expressly  says.  Answer :  The  author  has  here 
the  same  view  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  com 
mand  as  in  iv.  1,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  incor 
porated  these  words  in  a  discourse  which  contains 
he  solemn  announcement  of  a  divine  revelation. 


meaning  and  from  a  mere    accident   of  their   office.     8ee    Lengerke,  K'naan,  p.  374,  Anm.  ;  Hoffman,  the  Art.  "Uebr 
Vttter,  vol.  iii.  of   his  Coin. ;  Von  Bohlen,  Gene*/*,  p.  xlii. ;   Schrift  "  in  Erech  u.  Oruber's  Encyklop."1  —  TR.] 
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Ver.  13.  Soles  of  the  feet,  com  p.  ch.  i.  3.— 
The  water  ....  shall  be  cut  off,  VVTP3?, 
Luther  :  be  broken  off;  De  Wette  :  part ;  literally  : 
"  shall  be  cut  off,"  that  is,  the  water  above  the  place 
of  crossing  stood  still,  so  that  no  more  flowed  by. 
The  water  below  ran  awav  toward  the  Dead  Sea. 

6.  Chaps,  iii.  14-iv.  18.  'The  Passage  of  the  Peo/Je 
throtufh  the  Jordan.  This  took  place  according  to 
ch.  iv.  19,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  Jirst  month  (culled 
Nisan  or  Abib),  hence  in  the  same  month  as  for 
merly  the  departure  out  of  Egypt.  This  like  that 
was  Immediately  before  the  Passover,  which  accord 
ing  to  ch.  v.  was  celebrated  four  days  later  for  the 
first  time  on  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  har 
vest  here,  in  the  deeply  sunken  heated  vallev  of  the 
Jordan,  was  already  l>egun.  The  "yellow*'  water 
of  the  river  stands  high  at  this  season,  because  the 
snows  are  melting  on  the  mountains  (comp.  Furrer, 
p.  154.).  So  much  more  wonderful  was  the  event, 
a  proof  of  the  actual  help  of  the  "living  God." 

Ver.  15.  And  the  Jordan  overfloweth  . 
.  .  harvest.  A  parenthetical  sentence.  The 
Jordan -valley,  the  Gnor,  is  two  hours  across,  the 
'proper  river-bed,  through  which  the  stream  Hows, 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  stream  itself, 
according  to  Furrer's  estimate  (p.  154),  only  90 
feet  in  breadth.  This  latter  vallev  was  over 
flowed,  and  is  still  overflowed,  by  the  ""high-water" 
at  the  time  of  harvest,  precisely  as  then.  See  Seet- 
reri,  Burckhardt,  Robinson,  [Stanley,  S.  fr  P.,]  Fur- 
Ter.  The  last  named  says  :  "  When,  late  in  the 
spring,  the  snow  on  Hermon  begins  to  melt,  the 
Jordan  commonly  overflows  its  lower  bank,  and 
puts  reeds  and  l>u>hcs  under  water.  So  found  it, 
as  was  related  in  Israel,  the  fathers  under  Joshua  ; 
'  The  Jordan  was  full  on  all  its  banks  all  the  time 
of  harvest.' " 


Ver.  16.  Near  Adam.  Heb.  "IS?.  The 
Kethib  is  to  be  preferred,  since  its  meaning  is  that 
very  far  from  the  place  of  crossing,  by  the  city 
Adam  which  lay  at  the  side  of  Zaretan,  the  water 
stood  still.  This  city  Adam  was  situated,  probably, 
where  now  we  find  the  ford  Damich  with  remains 
of  a  bridge  of  the  Roman  period  (Lynch's  Retort, 
p.  150  f.,  Van  de  Velde,  Narrative,  "ii.  j».  322  f.), 

Several  hours  north  of  Jericho  "  ( Knobel ) .  Zare 
tan.  "  Not  improbably  Kurn  Sartabeh,  near  the 
ford  Dnmieh,  a  long,  prominent  rocky  ridge,  from 
which  a  lower  ran^e  of  hills  reaches  almost  to  the 
Jordan,  and  seems  to  extend  itself  obliquely  through 
to  the  eastern  mountains.  Here  the  Jordan  valley 
is  compressed  within  its  narrowest  limits,  and  the 
Ghor  divides  itself  into  the  upper  and  the  lower. 
On  Kurn  Sartabeh  it  is  rejtorted  that  there  are 
still  ruins."  So  Knobel  after  Robinson  (/,«/.  I3M. 
Reg.  pp.  283  f.,  217  f.).  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  just  here  the  water  "  is  cut  off''  where  from 
both  sides  the  mountain  ridges  narrow  the  river, 

1  I"  The  plain"  here  (njf"iyn)»  U  the  arid  bottom 
land  in  tbe  gorge  of  the  Jordan  -1  'Uhe  Ghor  "  (MO  Introd. 
|  6).  To  thU  remarkable  feature  of  the  country  tbe  name  U 
uniformly  applied  throuynout  our  book,  where  it  u  never 
applied  to  anything  else.  It  always  has  the  article  In  thin 
connection,  and  nothing  neems  to  hinder  its  being  undt-r- 
•tood  vimply  u  a  proper  name  (in  which  MMIM  our  version 
twice  views  It,  xv.  6;  xviii.  18)  except  the  occurrence  of 
tbe  plural  form  to  denote  the  broader  part*  of  the  ilummil 
valley,  aa  about  Jericho.  Uoblnaon  ( Pkyi.  Urog.  p.  73)  never- 
IbetoM  declare*  It  decidedly  "  the  proper  name  of  thin  valley." 
ThU  plain  encom  panned  tbe  Dead  Seaalao,  more  or  leM  dU- 
tinctly.  and  then  stretched  on  in  the  modern  Wady  el-Arabah 
to  the  head  of  the  KtanlUc  Gulf.  But  Me,  for  a  complete  j 
account  of  tuU  very  extraordinary  natural  phenomenon,  i 


and  the  river  valley.  The  name  Znrctan,  perhaps 
identical  with  Zareda,  the  home  of  Jeroboam  (1  K. 
xi.  26),  as  Knobel  conjectures,  is  explained  from 
the  Arabic :  elatus  montium  locus.  Gescnius  like 
wise  holds  the  two  names  identical,  but  derives  from 

T"1^,  according  to  the  Arabic,  to  be  cool  =  cool 
ing,  also  a  suitable  name  for  a  town  on  a  fresh  hill 
top  in  the  vicinity  of  a  river.  The  name  Adam 
calls  to  mind  Admah,  one  of  the  five  cities  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  x.  19  ;  xiv.  2  ;  Hos.  xi.  8),  ta 
also  Adami,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  33).  Kilt  mi  may  also  be  compared  with  it. 

Failed  and  were  cut  off.  [The  conception  of 
this  scene  indicated  by  the  Keri  ("very  far  from 
Adam,)  "is different  from  that  of  our  author  and 
the  recent  commentators  generally.  It  coincided 
with  (although  not  necessary  to)  wbat  we  suppose 
to  have  l>ecn  the  common  (popular)  view,  well 
stated  and  explained  by  Gill  (among  others)  on 
the  place.  He  naively  remarks,  indeed,  that  "both 
readings,  as  is  usually,  if  not  always  the  case,  are 
to  be  received,"  but  his  own  exposition  does  not 
require  anything  so  unreasonable.  I/et  the  waters 
have  been  actually  "cut  off"  above  where  the 
priests  stood,  in  full  view  of  the  people  (as  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  account  seems  to  lie  in  the  visi 
bility  of  the  wonder  to  the  people),  and  still  the 
water  would  be  arrested  and  "  stand,"  before  the 
crossing  was  finished,  "  very  far  off."  The  current 
might  have  ceased  "  at  Adam,"  though  that  were 
thirty  or  even  more  miles  above.  Not  only  would 
this  be  immeasurably  more  impressive  to  the  multi 
tude  as  an  exhibition  of  the  divine'  power  than  the 
mere  phenomenon  of  a  bare  river  lied,  the  reason 
for  which  they  could  not  see,  but  thus  the  fear 
with  which  "  they  hasted  ami  passed  over  "  (see  on 
ch.  iv.  10),  is  much  more  nat:i rally  accounted  for. 
This  view  of  the  miracle  ought,  at  least,  not  to  be 
wholly  ignored.  Indeed,  Keil  seems  so  to  conceive 
the  scene,  and  he  even  represents  (on  ver.  8)  the 
priests  with  the  ark  (symbolizing  the  divine  pres 
ence)  as  constituting  the  dam,  so  to  sjH'uk,  by  which 
the  rushing  waters  were  restrained  and  piled  up  in 
a  heap.  —  Tu.] 

Toward  the  sea  of  the  plain  ( Aral >ah),  the  salt 
u  It  is  evident  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  meant, 
concerning  whose  origin  we  have  a  rc)M>rt  in  Gen. 
xix.  24.  It  is  called  sen  of  the  plain  in  Deut.  iii. 
17  ;  iv.  49  also.1  The  region  round  alnnit  is  deso 
late,  yet  birds  sing  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  in 
numerous  choirs  and  fly  freely  over  the  water 
(Furrer,  p.  258,  Robinson,  Pliyn.  Vtwj.,  p.  219). 

he  water  of  the  sen  is  clear  but  very  strongly 
tinctured  with  salt,  and  hence  fatal  to  fish.  Bath 
ers  become  covered  with  an  oily  envelope,  some 
times  painful,  sometimes  not.  From  the  southern 
point  of  the  Dead  Sea  clear  to  Elath  stretches  the 
lesert  valley  in  which  the  Israelites  wandered  for 
forty  years.''1 

Mr.  Grove'*  article  on  the  Arabah  in  Smith'*  Die),  o/tfu 
Bible,  and  Kfoulke'n  on  the  Jordan,  in  the  mine  work.  —  T».) 

•I  [A  very  full  and  interesting  digent  of  what  U  knowu 
concerning  the  Dead  Sea  U  given  lu  Smith  H  Dtrtionary,  Art. 

Sea.  the  Silt.'.'  In  reference  to  the  relation  lietween  thii  --:i 
and  the  citie*  of  the  plain,  the  criticl«mn  of  Dr.  U'olcott  on 
the  viewnof  ~Mr.  Grove  In  tbe  article  jiut  named  and  in  tho* 
on  Sodom  and  Zoar,  and  Siddim,  uliould  by  all  mean*  be 
carefully  considered.  See  aim  Conant'n  Instructive  note  on 
hif  Rtviteit  Version  of  OVnr.in,  p.  79.  Nor  should  Stanley'! 
vivid  and  flowing  representation  in  rh.  Ix.  of  Sin.  f  fV., 

The  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,"  be  overlooked.  The 
colored  view*  of  tbe  Ma  and  lu  surrounding*  in  Trt*- 
trara'i  Lnnd  of  Ira't  (twist  the  Imagination  greatly  in  ptf 
turing  to  lUelf  the  Mene.  —  Ta.  J 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 


Ver.  17.  V-  H:  "Properly:  firmando,  i.  e.firm- 

iter,  with  solid  foot."  ^2  used  here  of  Israel,  as 
ch.  iv.  1  ;  v.  6,  8;  x.  13;  Ex.  xix.  6;  xxxiii.  13; 
I)eut.  xxxii.  28.  Where  the  passage  took  place 
cannot  now  be  determined. 

Chap.  iv.  After  the  author  has,  in  ch.  iii.  14-17, 
briefly  related  the  history  of  the  crossing,  he  com 
pletes  his  report  in  this  chapter.  The  account  is 
not  strictly  speaking  without  order,  and  confused 
as  some  have  said,  but  yet  neither  is  it  without 
repetitions  which  indicate  d,  variety  of  authorities, 
blended  together  by  a  later  hand.  These,  however, 
we  cannot  assume  that  it  is  possible  to  determine 
accurately,  according  to  their  original  parts,  as 
Knobel  has  with  much  acuteness  attempted  to  do. 

Ver.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  all  the 
people  were  clean  passed  over  the  Jordan. 
These  words  were  omitted  by  Luther  in  his  trans 
lations.  Why  '?  Did  he  possibly  consider  the  im 
mediately  following  Piska  (o)  as  a  sign  of  their 
spuriousness  '<  This  Piska  is,  according  to  Keil 
(Bib.  Coin,  in  loc.),  "  a  sign  in  use  before  the  Mas- 
oretes,  and  by  them  left  remaining  to  denote  a 
division  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  where  a  Parasche 
begins  :  comp.  Hupfeld,  Ausfuhrl  Ihb.  Gmmm.  pt. 
i.  pp.  86  and  89.  Gesenius  in  his  Lehrgeb.  p.  124, 
takes  a  different  view." 

Ver.  2.     See  ch.  iii.  12. 

Ver.  3.  For  ^?n  we  should  read  ??n,  as  in 
ch.  iii.  17. 

Ver.  4-  Knobel  regards  this  as  a  continuation 
of  ver.  1,  a.  What  intervenes  he  refers  to  the  second 
source  of  his  Jchovist,  according  to  which  the 
choice  of  the  twelve  men  rested  on  a  divine  direc 
tion,  while  the  first  knew  nothing  of  it.  We  con 
fidently  hold  that  ch.  iii.  12  presupposes  a  divine 
direction,  which  however  is  first  stated  here  in  the 
way  of  a  supplement. 

Ver.  6-9.  When  your  children  ask.  Comp. 
xxii.  27-28  ;  Ex.  xiii.  8-14.  —  Stones.  Here  it  is 
a  heap  of  twelve  stones,  in  Gen.  xxviii.  18  ;  xxxv. 
14  a  single  stone,  but  in  Gc-n.  xxxi.  46,  again  as 
here,  a  heap  of  stones.  They  were  sacred  me 
morials  of  the  simplest  kind.  According  to  ver.  9, 
"  Joshua  takes  twelve  other  stones,  and  sets  them 


up  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  on  the  spot 
as  in  Ex.  x.  23  ;  xvi.  29)  where  the  feet  of  the  priests 
stood,  and  where  the  stones  have  remained  till 
the  time  of  the  narrator  "  (Knobel).  It  has  been 
asked  :  To  what  purpose,  since  afterwards  the  water 
streamed  over  them  again  ?  They  might  become 
visible  in  a  low  stage  of  the  water.1  This  second 
measure  Joshua  adopts  of  himself  without  express 
divine  direction. 

Unto  this  day.  A  very  common  phrase  in  our 
book,  as  Bleek  (Introd.  to  0.  T.  §  135)  observes: 
ch.  v.  9  ;  vi.  29  ;  vii.  26  (bis)  ;  viii.  28,  29  ;  ix.  27  ; 
x.  27  ;  xiii.  13  ;  xiv.  14  ;  xv.  63  ;  xvi.  10. 

Ver.  10.  The  priests  remain  standing  in  the 
Jordan  until  all  the  people  have  passed  through. 
They  had  therefore,  when  the  camp  broke  up,  only 
gone  the  two  thousand  cubits  in  advance  to  show 
the  way,  then  remain  standing  after  they  have 
taken  their  position  in  the  midst  of  the  dried  bed 

\  [Or  might  it  be  that  the  "  midst  of  the  Jordan  "  where 
the  priests  stood  in  this  time  of  the  freshet,  was  at  the 
edge  of  the  dry  flat  in  ordinary  seasons  1  Then  the  pile  of 
twelve  stones  would  in  general  be  visible  and  less  exposed 
to  the  force  of  the  water  when  high.  Here  the  caution  of 

Maurer,  Ne  premas,  7JV1  vorabulum,    is    to   be   heeded. 
-TR.J 


i  of  the  stream  until  the  passage  is  completed.  Their 
i  quiet  waiting  was  well  calculated  to  impart  cour- 
'  age  to  the  people  who  hasted  and  passed  over 
through  fear.  The  contrast  well  deserves  considera 
tion.  Knobel  assumes  that  this  verv  standing  still 
of  the  priests  was  the  ground  of  this  haste.  He 
says  :  "  The  people  passed  as  quickly  through  as 
possible,  and  that  on  account  of  the  priests,  who 
during  this  Ibng  passage  must  stand  in  one  place 
and  bear  the  ark."  This  reason  may  possibly  have 
operated  also,  yet  such  a  consideration  is  rather 
modern  than  conformable  to  the  sentiment  of  an 
tiquity.  The  chief  reason  for  the  haste  was  cer 
tainly  fear.2 

Ver.  11.  After  the  passage,  the  ark  again  takes 
the  lead,  as  in  ch.  iii.  3  tf. 

After  the  history  of  the  crossing  has  thus  been 
given  first  briefly  in  ch.  iii.  14-17,  then  more  com 
pletely  ch.  iv.  1-11,  we  have  some  supplementary 
notices  in  vers.  12-17,  and  finally  the  conclusion  ver. 
18  announcing  the  return  of  the  water. 

On  vers.  12  and  13  comp.  ch.  i.  12-18. 

On  ver.  14  comp.  ch.  iii.  7. 

What  is  related  in  ver.  15-17  is  a  more  partic 
ular  statement  of  the  fact  mentioned  in  ver.  1  1  of 
this  chapter,  referred  by  Knobel,  on  account  of 
the  designation  of  the  ark  as  "  the  ark  of  the  testi 
mony,"  to  the  Elohistic  original.  This  he  sup 
poses  to  have  been  used  here  first  in  the  book  of 
Joshua. 

Ver.  18.  States  the  conclusion,  pointing  back  to 
ch.  iii.  16. 

;.  On  ch.  iv.  19-24.  Erection  of  the  Monument 
at  Gilyal.  —  Ver.  19.  The  date,  'on  the  tenth 
(day)  of  the  first  month,  is  very  exact,  and  on 
this  account  Knobel  ascribes  the  verse  to  the  Elo- 
hist.  The  first  month  (as  Ex.  xii.  2,  18  ;  xl.  2,  17- 
and  often)  is  elsewhere  called  also  Abib,  i.  t. 
month  of  green  ears  (Ex.  xiii.  4  ;  xxiii.  15  ;  Deut. 
xvi.  1),  and  subsequently  Nisan  (Neh.  ii.  1;  Est. 
iii.  7.)  "  This  name  is  probably  of  Persian  origin, 
and  to  be  explained  from  the  Zend  naracan,  new 
day,  which  was  transferred  to  the  first  month  of  the 
year,  from  New  Year's  day.  See  Benfey,  Names 
of  the  Months,  p.  131  ff."  Gesenius.8  Furst,  in  his 
Hist,  of  Bill.  Lit.  p.  400,  fixes  the  year  as  having 
been  1454  B.  c.  There  were  four  days  before  the 
Passover  which  fell  on  the  14th,  ch.  v.  10. 

Ver.  20.    Gilgal,  see  ch.  v.  9. 

Ver.  21  like  ver.  6,  with  Epic  breadth  as  in 
Homer. 

Vt-r.   22,    23,    might,   from    the    repetition    of 


a^n,  seem  to  be  a  citation 
rom  a  poetical  panegyric  on  the  Passage  of  the 
Hiver,  as  Bunsen  assumes  in  ver.  7  when  he  trans- 
ates  :  — 

"  As  through  the  Jordan  passed  the  Ark, 
Flowed  away  the  waters  of  the  Jordan." 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  "  Book  of  Jasher," 
mentioned  ch.  x.  13,  which,  however,  was  not  a 

Law-book  "  but  precisely  the  opposite,  a  poetical 
Hero-book.  See  Introd.  and  on  ch.  x.  13. 

Ver.  24.  All  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
[Keil  :  of  the  land,  sc.  of  Canaan.  But  not  well.] 
Might  know  the  hand  of  Jehovah.  A  beau- 

2  [This  fear  would  evidently  be  much  more  natural  on 
the  supposition  stated  above  on  ch.  iii.  16,  that  the  waters 
cut  off  and  stood  in  a  threatening  precipice  immediately 
above  the  place  of  crossing.  But  is  not  the  haste  of  the 
people  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  which  Keil  empha 
sizes,  that  so  vast  a  multitude  must  cross  in  one  day  '?  —  TR.) 

8  [But  -.•••  this  disputed  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  EM.  a.  T. 
Months,  p.  2006.  —  Ta] 
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tiful  catholicity  !  The  miracle  made  the  pas 
sage  posMble  and  easy  for  Israel,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  to  serve  also  for  imparting  to  the 
heathen  nations  of  all  ages  a  knowledge  of  the 
a>  power  of  Jehovah,  and  a  fear  of  the  Almighty," 

(Knobel).    Instead    of    HO**?:     read     OiT^T. 
(Ewald,   Manner,  Knobel),  'with  reference  to   the 


coordinate  F&%  IP??.  [This  is  Quite  doubtful  ; 
we  rather  agree  with  Keil,  that  the  Masoretic  point 
ing  should  stand.  —  Ta.J 

[Stanley  in  the  following  paragraphs  has  finely 
combined  the  various  incidents  of  this  marvelous 
event,  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  he  should, 
as  his  custom  too  often  is,  bring  in  the  Septuagint 
version,  and  Josephus,  and  what  not,  as  if  of  about 
equal  authority  with  the  inspired  text.  His  work 
thus  wears,  with  all  its  charms  of  learning,  ar 
rangement,  and  style,  too  much  the  air  of  a  secular 
relation  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  "  Churvh." 

"  The  scene  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Narrative  in  a  form 
so  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ditterent  from 
that  in  which  it  is  usually  set  forth  in  pictures  and 
allegories,  that  it  shall  here  be  given  at  length,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  the  several  notices 
handed  down  to  us,  namely,  the  two  separate  ac 
counts  in  the  Hook  of  Joshua,  further  varied  by 
the  differences  between  the  Received  Text  and  the 
Septuagint,  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  and  the 
11  4th  Psalm. 

"  For  the  first  time  they  descended  from  the 
upper  terraces  of  the  valley,  they  '  removed  '  from 
the  acacia  groves  and  came  to  the  Jordan,  and 
'stayed  the  night  '  there  before  they  passed  over. 

""it  was  probably  at  the  point  near  the  present 
southern  fords,  crossed  at  the  time  of  the  Chris 
tian  era  by  a  bridge.  The  river  was  at  its  usual 
state  of  flood  at  the  spring  of  the  year,  so  as  to  fill 
the  whole  of  the  bed,  up  to  the  margin  of  the 
jungle  with  which  the  nearer  banks  are  lined  On 
the  broken  edge  of  the  swollen  stream,  the  band  of 
priests  stood  with  the  Ark  on  their  shoulders.  At 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  in  the  rear  was  the 
mass  of  the  army.  Suddenly  the  full  bed  of  the 
Jordan  was  dried  l»cfore  them.  High  up  the  river, 
'  far,  far  away,'  l  '  in  Adam  the  city  which  is  be 
side  Zaretan,*'  'as  far  as  the  parts  of  Kirjath- 
jearim/'''  that  is,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,from 
the  place  of  the  Israelite  encampment,  '  the  waters 
there  stood  which  "  descended  from  the  heights 
above,'  —  stood  and  rose  up,  as  if  gathered  into  a 
water  skin  ;  8  as  if  in  a  barrier  or  heap,  as  if  con 
gealed  ;  *  and  those  that  '  descended  '  towards  the 
•Oft  of  '  the  desert,'  the  salt  sea,  failed  and  were  cut 
off.'  Thus  the  scene  presented  is  of  the  '  de 
scending  stream'  (the  words  employed  seem  to 
have  a  special  reference  to  that  peculiar  and  most 
significant  name  of  the  Jordan),  not  parted  asun 
der,  as  we  generally  fancy,  but,  as  the  Psalm  ex 
presses  it,  '  turned  backwards  ;  '  the  whole  bed  of 
the  river  left  dry  from  north  to  south,  through  its 
long  windings  ;  the  huge  stones  Iving  bare  here 
ana  there,  embedded  in  the  soft  bottom  ;  or  the 
shingly  pebbles  drifted  along  the  course  of  the 
channel. 

"  The  ark  stood  above.  The  army  passed  below. 
The  women  and  children,  according  to  the  Jewish 
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«  Symmachuj,  u  the  LXX.  ID  1»«.  xxiill.  7. 
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•  [Thin  U  ProfaiMor  Stanley-*  Interpretation  of  the  occur 
cb.  rxii.  10,  11.  —  Ta.) 


tradition,  were  placed  in  the  centre,  from  the  fear 
lest  they  should:  be  swept  away  by  the  violence  of 
the  current.  The  host,  at  different  points  prob 
ably,  rushed  across.  The  priests  remained  motion 
less,  their  feet  sunk  in  the  deep  mud  of  the  chan 
nel.  In  front,  contrary  to  the  usual  order,  as  if  to 
secure  that  they  should  fulfill  their  vow,  went  the 
three  Transjord'anic  tribes.  Their  own  memorial  of 
the  passage  was  the  monument  already  described.6 
But  the  national  memorial  was  on  a  larger  scale. 
Carried  aloft  before  ihe  priests  as  they  left  the  river 
bed,  were  the  twelve  stones,  selected  by  the  twelve 
chiefs  of  the  tribes.  These  were  planted  on  the 
upper  terrace  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  l»e- 
came  the  centre  of  the  first  sanctuary  of  the  llolv 
Land,  —  the  first  place  pronounced  "Holy,"  the 
"sacred  place"  of  the  Jordan  valley,  where  the 
tabernacle  remained  till  it  was  fixed  at  Shiloh. 
Gilgal  long  retained  reminiscences  of  its  ancient 
sanctity.  The  twelve  stones  taken  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  Jordan  continued  at  least  till  the  time 
of  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and 
seem  to  have  been  invested  with  a  reverence  which 
came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  idolatrous.6  The 
name  was  joined  with  that  of  the  acacia  groves  of 
the  farther  side,  in  the  title,  as  it  would  seem  given 
in  popular  tradition  or  in  ancient  records,  to  this 
passage  of  the  hi>tory :  from  Shittim  to(iilgal" 
['\  Lects.  on  Jewish  Church,  i.  255  ff.  —  Tu.j 


DOCTRINAL  AND  KTIIICAL. 

The  ark  which  was  borne  by  the  priests  and 
Lcvites  in  front  of  the  people,  takes  henceforth,  as 
was  noticed  above,  the  place  of  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire  which  had  led  Israel  through  the  wilder 
ness  (Kx.  xiii.  21,  22).  It  nun/  take  this  place  be 
cause  it  not  only  serves  for  the  jtrcsrrcation  of  the 
tables  of  the  Law  (Kx.  xxv.  16),  but  is  also  a  symlxA 
of  the  ftrrsenre  of  (i<xl  among  his  chosen  people.  On 
the  cover  of  the  ark,  the  Kap|M>reth  adorned  with  the 
Cherubim,  God  sits  enthroned  (Kx.  xxv.  17-22; 
Num.  vii.  89 ;  Ps.  xcix.  1 ),  and  from  this  place 
speaks  with  Moses  (Kx.  xxv.  22;  Num.  vii.  89). 
Hence,  as  follows  indirectly  from  our  passage,  and 
directly  from  passages  like  Num.  iv.20;  I  Sam.  vi. 
19  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  6  (compared  with  Ix;v.  xvi.  l.'l),  the 
ark  is  unapproachable.  4int  hence  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  here  is  the  true  f&ice  of  atonement  for  the  j>eo- 
ple,  where  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled  on 
the  cover  of  the  ark  (Lev.  xvi.  15),  once  in  the  year 
only,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  by  the  high- 
priest's  hand.  To  this  Paul  refers,  Horn.  iii.  25, 
when  he  calls  Christ  the  true  mercy-seat,  whom 
Ciod  has  set  forth  In-fore  (irpocfforo)  all  the  world, 
as  a  manifestation  of  his  righteousness,  for  those 
who  through  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  recon 
ciling  death,  approach  this  New  Testament  place 
of  atonement.  "  The  /AturrV'O"  is  brought  out  of 
the  most  holy  place  into  the  public  view  of  the 
whole  world  for  those  who  believe"  (Lange  on 
Rom.  iii.  2).  In  Christ  God  dwells  among  his  New 
Testament  congregation  (John  i.  14),  goes  before 
them  (John  xiv.  6),  and  is  reconciled  to  them  (2 
Cor.  v.  19.) 

2.  The  conception  of  the  living  God,  the  "H  7$ 
(ch.  iii.  10),  is  of  great  importance  for  the  present 

6  [The  puMgM  adduced  in  support  of  thU  only  thow 
that  a  rapentltioiu  iancUty  vat  afterward*  ascribed  to  the 
place  Ollgal.  — T*.J 
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day  also,  since  it  appears  to  have  vanished  utterly 
from  the  consciousness  of  many  of  our  contem 
poraries,  especially  that  of  the  Materialists.  These, 
after  the  example  of  Epicurus,  substitute  for  this 
living  author  of  all  things,  Chance,  that  is,  an  ulti 
mate  cause  which  they  omit  to  define  because  it 
is  utterly'  incapable  of  logical  definition.  Other 
thinkers," better  schooled  in  philosophy,  replace  the 
living  God  with  an  Order  of  Nature  determining 
everything  by  inevitable  law,  to  which  order,  as 
such,  they  deny  self-consciousness  and  maintain 
that  it  comes  to  self-consciousness  only  in  the  con 
sciousness  of  rational  beings  —  never  in  and  of  it 
self.  This  they  do  from  fear  of  transferring 
human  limitations  to  the  Absolute,  especially  the 
conception  of  personality.  Of  personality  it  is 
maintained  that  it  is  predicable  of  the  human  in 
dividual,  never  of  the  Godhead  ;  as  if  Goethe  were 
unquestionably  in  the  right  when  he  says, — 

"  The  professor  is  a  person 
But  God  is  none."  * 

But  still  we  think  humanly  of  God  even  then  when 
we  identify  him  with  the  Order  of  Nature,  nay,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  think  in  any  other 
way  concerning  God  than  consistently  with  our 
faculties,  that  is  humanly.  We  certainly  shall  not, 
therefore,  be  found  in  the  wrong  course  if  we  again 
turn  more  and  more  toward  the  sound  Biblical  real 
ism  which  recognizes  a  living  God  who  is  at  the 
same  time  "  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  "  (ch.  iii. 
11);  therefore  a  God  who  is  the  conscious,  inde 
pendent  and  free  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things, 
of  whom,  in  whom,  and  for  whom  we  are,  who  also 
wakens  life  in  us,  so  that  we  possess  power,  dcvel- 
ope  power,  and  bring  forth  new  power.  For  life  is 
fullness  of  power;  where  powerlessncss  enters  — 
there  is  death. 

Such  a  living  God  can  perform  even  miracles- 
He  can,  since  He  is  independent  and  free,  establish 
exceptions  to  rule,  which  are  and  remain  excep 
tions,  but  which,  because  planned  by  his  wisdom, 
no  more  endanger  the  continuance  of  order  than 
any  exceptions  to  rule  which  a  wise  house-father 
may  make  will  disturb  the  order  of  his  house. 
Compare  Rothe,  Doymatik,  p.  80  ff. 

Rationalistic  explanations  of  miracles,  such  as  have 
been  attempted  in  reference  to  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  by  the  people  of  Isfael,  are  to  be  avoided. 
On  the  other  hand,  investigation  of  the  Scripture, 
reverent  and  believing  but  not  fettered  by  the  spirit 
of  prescription,  cannot  be  avoided.  Every  report 
of  anv  miraculous  transaction  is  as  much  to  be 
examined  as  the  report  of  any  other  fact  (In trod. 
p.  17).  Such  investigation  will  readily  concede 
that  reports,  especially  these  reaching  back  to  the 
most  ancient  times,  may  possibly  have  acquired  a 
mythical  coloring;  the  more  readily,  when  it  is 
demonstrated  that  poetical  elements  have  been  ad 
mitted  into  the  text.  As  such  mythical  coloring 
we  regard  what  is  said  in  the  passage  before  us  (ch. 
iii.  16)  about  the  water  of  the  Jordan  standing  by 
Zaretan.- 


1  [Against  the  arrogance  an  1  unreason  of  godless  science 
some  of  the  Essays  of  Rev.  James  Martineau  (2  vol*.  JJoet. 
1866,  1868)  are  very  effectively  directed,  t.  g  that  on  Nature 
and  (.tort,  i.  121  ff.  See  also  a  recent  article  by  the  same 
author:  "Is  there  any  Axiom  of  Causality?"  in  the  Con 
temporary  Review  for  August,  1870. 

The  Materialism  of  the  Present  Day,  a  critique  of  Dr, 
Buchner's  system ;  translated  from  the  French  of  Janet  by 
Gustave  Masson,  London,  1866  (in  Bail.iere's  Library  of  Con 
tern poraneous  Philosophy),  U  a  very  able  and  convincing 


IIOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

The  regulations  of  Joshua  touching  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  (eh.  iii.  1-13).  —  Even  without  pillar 
of  cloud  and  without  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  Lord 
still  and  forever  goes  before  his  people.  —  Sanctify 
yourselves !  A  word  of  preparation  for  the  Lord  s 
supper.  —  Whom  the  Lord  makes  great,  he  is  truly 
great,  as  once  Moses  and  Joshua.  —  Joshua's  dis 
course  to  the  'people.  It  contains:  (1)  a  demand 
to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  (2)  a  promise  of  the 
ffeetual  help  of  the  living  God.  —  By  what  do  we 
also  recognize  the  presence  of  a  living  God  among 
us  ?  ( 1 )  By  his  word  which  He  still  causes  to  be 
perpetually  published  among  us  ;  (2)  by  his  deeds 
which  He  is  still  perpetually  performing.  —  The 
Living  God!  (ver.  10).  How  should  we  think  of 
God  ?  (1)  Not  as  a  rigid  order  of  nature,  but  (2) 
as  the  living  God  and  ruler  over  all  the  earth.  The 
ruler  overall  the  world :  (1)  The  mightiest,  (2) 
the  best  Ruler. 

The  wonderful  passage  of  Israel  through  the 
Jordan  (ch.  iii.  13-4;  18)  to  be  treated  as  a  Bible 
Lesson,  for  which  use  all  these  longer  sections  are 
generally  speaking,  well  adapted.  —  As  Israel  went 
dryshod  through  the  Jordan  so  we  go  unharmed 
through  many  a  danger.  —  The  memory  of  God's 
mighty  deeds.  It  is  ( 1 )  to  be  faithfully  preserved 
by  the  parents,  (2)  carefully  to  be  impressed  on  the 
children.  —  The  erection  of  the  memorial  at  Gilgal. 
—  After  the  pilgrimage  comes  the  rest.  —  Increase 
of  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God  is  the  holy  aim 
of  all  his  works. 

STARKE  :  He  that  will  enter  into  the  promised 
land  on  high  must  also  be  up  early  and  waste  no 
time,  otherwise  he  will  not  reach  it,  Matt.  vi.  33. — 
Whoever  will  be  and  be  called  a  right  spiritual 
priest  must  not  only  have  Christ  in  his  heart  but 
also  by  an  edifying  example  make  him  known  to 
others  and  praise  him,  1  Tim.  iv.  12  ;  Eph.  v.  25- 
27.  —  God  may  indeed  well  allow  us  to  erect  me 
morials  by  which  we  may  remember  his  wonderful 
works  and  his  benefits.  Gen.  xxviii.  18;  xxxi.  45; 
1  Sam.  vii.  12;  Esth.  ix.  27,  but  we  must  not  wor 
ship  such  things,  for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  Matt.  iv.  10.  —  Teachers  and  preachers  must 
be  an  example  in  faith  and  constancy,  and  let  no 
danger  terrify  them.  —  A  Christian  on  the  journey 
towards  the  heavenly  fatherland  must  not  tarry, 
must  not  put  off  repentance,  nor  be  lazy  and  sloth 
ful  in  God's  ways,  Phil.  iii.  14;  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  — It 
is  not  enough  to  begin  to  be  pious,  but  one  must 
persevere  even  to  the  end,  Rev.  ii.  10.  —  A  Christian 
should  never  act  without,  but  always  according  to, 
God's  will  and  word,  Matt.  xxi.  6.  —  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  magistracy  also  to  care  that  the  youth 
should  be  educated  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  Luke 
vii.  5.  —  Parents  should  relate  to  their  children  and 
hold  before  them,  not  their  own  vile  deeds  but 
God's  merciful  deeds,  Ex.  x.  1,  2,  Deut.  vi.  20.— 
That  is  the  right  application  of  God's  marvelous 
and  beneficent  acts  when  we  learn  from  them 
truly  to  know,  fear,  and  love  him,  John  ii.  11. 

CRAMER  :  When  we  go  to  church  to  hear  God's 

refutation,  in  short  compass,  of  the  doctriues  which  would 
explain  the  universe  without  a  Ood.  —  Tu.] 

2  [This  statement,  however,  seems  quite  consistent  with 
the  rest.  If  we  are  to  imagine  the  water  cut  off  perpendicu 
larly  above  the  path  of  the  Israelites,  the  fluid  wall  would 
continually  be  raised  by  the  down-coming  flood,  and  the  dis 
tance  to  which  the  water  would  set  back  ("  stand  "),  must 
depend  on  the  time  during  which  the  interruption  lasted. 
So  that  there  is  no  need  of  suspecting  myth  particularly  in 
this.  —  Ta.] 
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word  and  to  receive  the  holy  sacraments,  we  should 
carefully  prepare  ourselves,  and  approach  God  with 
a  chaste,  temperate  heart,  and  hold  up  holy  hands, 
1  Tim.  ii.  8.  —  Whom  God  will  make  great,  him  he 
first  makes  small  through  wearisome  cross,  and 
care,  and  toil,  and  danger,  Ps.  xviii.  36.  —  If  often 
the  faithful  God  before  our  eyes  graciously  helps 
others  out  of  need  and  peril,  while  we,  in  our  own 
thought,  are  left  far  behind,  "still  our  hour  also 
shall  yet  come.  Let  us  only  await  the  right  time, 
(yer.  17.)  God  has  patience  even  with  the  weak, 
Rom.  xiv.  4  ;  Matt.  viii.  '25,  xiv.  30.  — So  long  as 
Christ,  the  true  mercy-seat,  is  under  us,  and  his 
ministers  in  this  unqu'iet  life  preach  the  gospel,  we 
need  not  fear ;  the  great  floods  of  sins  and  of  the 
wrath  of  God  must  retire,  because  for  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  now  no  condemnation, 
Rom.  viii.  1.  Nor  can  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
proceed  further  than  has  been  appointed  to  them. 
But  if  Christ  and  his  word  depart  from  us  then 
must  we  be  eternally  overwhelmed  and  perish  and 
experience  the  wrath  of  God.  —  Christ  with  many 
saints  lias  passed  over  into  his  father's  house 
through  much  water  of  affliction,  which  came  in 
even  unto  his  soul,  Ps.  Ixix.  1.  But  he  has  left  a 
memorial  behind  him,  namely,  his  twelve  apostles 
and  their  writings.  Happy  they  who  understand 
this,  and  thank  him  therefor. 

IlKi)iX(;EK  :  If  those  who  are  to  be  merely  spec 
tators  of  the  great  works  of  God  should  first  sanc 
tify  themselves,  how  much  more  have  those  need 
of'sanctih'cation  whom  God  will  employ  as  bis  ser 
vants  for  the  performance  of  his  work,  1  Cor.  ix. 
27. 

BIHL.  TUB.:  Before  thee  also,  O  soul!  there 
stand  waters  of  affliction,  through  which  thou 
must  travel,  before  thou  canst  enter  the  heavenly 
Canaan.  But  only  go  in  with  good  heart,  and 
trust  thyself  to  God's  help ;  He  will  open  a  way  for 
thee,  so  that  the  streams  cannot  drown  thee,  Ps. 
Ixvi.  12;  Is.  xliii.  2. 

OSIAXDER  :  Dear  Christian,  rememl>er  here  the 
twelve  apostles,  who  have  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  spread  through  the  world  the  kindness  of 
Christ  in  that  He  would  lead  us,  through  the  power 
of  his  death  unto  everlasting  life;  remember  them, 
and  heartily  thank  God  for  them,  —  God  can  cause 
respect  for"  the  magistracy,  and  also  take  it  from 
them  again  and  cover  them  with  contempt  because  j 
of  their  ungodly  life,  Ps.  cvii.  4. 


JMATT.  HUNK Y  :  Those  that  would  bring  great 
things  to  pass  must  rise  earlv,  "Love  not  sleep 
lest  thou  come  to  poverty."  Joshua  herein  set  a 
good  example  to  the  officers  under  him,  and  taught 
them  to  rise  early,  and  to  all  that  are  in  public 
station,  especially  to  attend  continually  to  the  duty 
of  their  place.  —  They  must  follow  the  priests  as  far 
as  they  carried  the  ark,  but  no  further ;  so  we  must 
follow  our  ministers  only  as  they  follow  Christ.  — 
Though  the  opposition  given  to  the  salvation  of 
God's  people  have  all  imaginable  advantages,  yet 
God  can  and  will  conquer  it.  —  God's  works  of 
wonder  ought  to  be  kept  in  everlasting  remem 
brance,  and  means  devised  for  preserving  the  re 
membrance  of  them.  —  God  had  said  in  his  wrath, 
that  they  should  wander  forty  years  in  the  wilder 
ness,  but  to  make  up  that  fortv  years  we  must  take 
in  the  first  year,  which  was  then  passed,  and  had 
been  a  year  of  triumph  in  their  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt,  and  this  last,  which  had  been  a  year  of 
triumph  likewise  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  so 
that  all  the  forty  were  not  years  of  sorrow  ;  and  at 
last  he  brought  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan  five 
days  before  the  forty  years  were  ended,  to  show 
how  little  pleasure  God  takes  in  punishing,  how 
swift  He  is  to  show  mercy,  and  that,  for  the  elects' 
sake,  the  days  of  trouble  are  shortened.  —  Those 
that  will  be  wise  when  they  are  old  must  be  in 
quisitive  when  they  are  young.  Our  Lord  Jesus, 
though  He  had  in  himself  the  fullness  of  knowl 
edge,  has,  by  his  example,  taught  children  and 
young  people  to  hear  and  ask  questions.  —  In  all 
the  instructions  and  informations  parents  give 
their  children,  they  should  have  chiefly  in  their  eye 
to  teach  and  engage  them  to  fear  (Jod  for  ever. 

SCOTT  (on  iii.  3) :  We  cannot  in  general  go 
wrong  in  keeping  close  to  the  ordinances  of  God, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  following  the  ark  in  all  ik> 
removals.  In  so  doing  we  need  not  fear  rivers  of 
trouble,  mountains  of  difficulty,  nor  hosts  of  op 
posing  foes  ;  but  confiding  in  the  faithful  promise, 
the  Almighty  power  and  covenant-love  of  our 
God,  "  the  living  God,  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth, "we  may  proceed  with  boldness  and  alacrity. 

THE  SAME  (iv.  10):  When  with  careful  attention 
to  the  commands  and  providence  of  God,  we  have 
taken  the  place  and  engaged  in  the  service  assigned 
us,  we  ought  patiently  to  abide  in  it,  and  not  to  at 
tempt  to  remove  till  He  evidently  commands  us 
thence.— Tn.1 


4.   The  Dedication  to  the  Holy  War. 

CHAPTER  V. 

a.  The  Effect  of  the  Invasion  on  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Land. 
CHAPTER  V.  1. 


1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  which  were  on  the  [other] 
side  of  [the]  Jordan  westward,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  Canaanites  which  were  hy  the 
sea,  heard  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  dried  up  the  waters  of  [the]  Jordan  from  l>e- 
fore  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  until  we  were  passed  over,  that  their  heart  melted ; 
neither  was  there  spirit  in  them  any  more,  because  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel. 
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b.  The  Circumcision  of  the  People. 
CHAPTER   V.  2-9. 

2  At  that  time  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua  :  Make  thee  sharp  knives  [knives 

3  of  stone],  and  circumcise  again  the  children  of  Israel  the  second  time.     And  Joshua 
made  him  sharp  knives  [knives  of  stone],  and  circumcised  the  children  of  Israel  at 

4  the  hill  of  the  foreskins.     And  this  is  the  cause  why  Joshua  did  circumcise:  all  the 
people  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  that  were  males,  even  [omit :  even]  all  the  men  of  war 

5  [had]  died  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way,  after  [as]  they  came  out  of  Egypt.     Now 
[For]  all  the  people  that  came  out  were  circumcised;  but  all  the  people  that  were 
born  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way  as  they  came  forth  out  of  Egypt,  them  they  had 

6  not  circumcised.     For  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  walked  forty  years  in  the  wilder 
ness,  till  all  the  people  [nation]  that  were  [omit :  that  were]  men  [the  men]  of  war, 
which  came  out  of  Egypt  were  consumed,  because  they  obeyed  not  [hearkened  not 
to]  the  voice  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  unto  whom  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  sware  that  he 
would  not  show  them  the  land  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]   sware  unto  their  fathers 

7  that  he  would  give  us,  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.     And  their  children 
[sons],  whom  he  raised  up  in  their  stead,  them  Joshua  circumcised :  for  they  were 

8  uncircumcised  :  because  they  had  not  circumcised  them  by  the  way.1    And  it  came 
to  pass  when  they  had  done  circumcising  all  the  people,  that  they  abode  in  their 

9  places  in  the  camp,  till  they  were  whole  [healed].    And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto 
Joshua,  This  day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you.    Wherefore 
[Arid]  the  name  of  the  [that]  place  is  called  Gilgal  unto  this  day. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  7.  —  More  accurately :  And  their  sons  he  raised  up  in  their  stead  :  them  Joshua  circumcised ;  for  they  were  un- 
eircumcised ;  for  they  had  not  circumcised  them  by  the  way Ta.] 

c.  The  Passover.     The  Corn  of  the  Land. 
CHAPTER  V.  10-12. 

1 0  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  encamped   in  Gilgal,  and  kept  the  passover  on 

11  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at  even,  in  the  plains  of  Jericho.     And  they  did 
eat  of  the  old  corn  [the  produce]  of  the  land  in  the  morrow  after  the  passover,  un- 

12  leavened  cakes  and  parched  corn  [roasted  ears]  in  the  self-same  day.     And  the 
manna  ceased  on  the  morrow  after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  corn  [produce]  of 
the  land  ;  neither  had  the  children  of  Israel  manna  any  more  ;  but  they  did  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  the  land  of  Canaan  that  year. 

d.  The  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host. 
CHAPTER  V.  13-15. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Joshua  was  by  Jericho,  that  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
looked,  and  behold  there  stood  a  man  over  against  him  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand  :  and  Joshua  went  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our 

14  adversaries  ?     And  he  said,  Nay  ;  but  as  captain  l  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah]  am  I  now  come.2  And  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship, 

)5  and  said  unto  him,  What  saith  my  Lord  unto  his  servant?  And  the  captain  of 
the  Lord's  [Jehovah's]  host  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy :  and  Joshua  did  so: 

TEXTUAL  AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  14.  —  Scarcely  any  problem  \s  more  perplexing  to  the  translator  of  the  0.  T.  than  to  find  appropriate  designa 
tions  for  the  officials  and  dignitaries,  civil  and  military,  among  the  Jews  and  related  nations.  The  word  D"7t£tP  has 
already  afforded  an  illustration.  An  identical  revision  of  the  entire  0.  T.  with  reference  to  this  point  would  doubtless  b* 
requisite  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  and  could  then,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  attain  only  to  partial  succe«a.  The 

English  Vers.  is,  however,  unnecessarily  yague.    Thin,  besides  "  captain.  '  as  here,   ~:JP  is  rendered  by  at  least  a  dozen 


CHAPTER  V. 


;  terms,  while  "  captain  "  answers  to  nearly  or  quite  as  many  Hebrew  words.  The  came  is  true  of  HNB72,  prince, 
and  in  a  great  measure  of  many  others.  The  result  is  indistinctness  and  confunion  to  the  reader  where  the' Hebrew  to 
the  Hebrews  was  probably  clear  and  rpecific.  Doing  our  best,  we  could  not,  perhaps,  from  our  inadequate  terminology 

in  this  sphere,  do  with  less  than  three  different  words  for  ICC',  in  its  civil,  military,  and  occupational  applications  ;  as 
captain  or  general  (used  1  Chr.  xxrii.  31),  governor,  chief.     And  so  mutatix  mutandis  with  the  rest.  — Tn.J 

[»  Ver.  14.  —  If,  as  many  suppose,  the  angelic  communication  was  interrupted  here  by  Joshua's  startled  sense  of  awe 
add  reverence,  the  connection  would  be  better  indicated  by  a  dash  in  place  of  the  period,  thus  :  Am  1  now  come  —  Aud 
Joshua  etc.  — TR.] 


EXKOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

STARKK  has  given  to  this  chapter  the  somewhat 
clum.-v  vet  substantially  correct  superscription  : 
"  The  things  which  followed  immediately  uj>on  the 
passage  through  the  Jordan."  Thus  we  have  here 
brought  before  us  in  succession,  related  and  dis 
played,  (a.)  the  effect  of  the  invasion  of  Canaan 
upon  the  heathen,  ver.  1  ;  (/>.)  the  circumcision  of  the 
people,  ver.  2-9  ;  (c.)  the  enjoyment  of  the  bread  of 
the  land  and  the  Passover  iii  connection  with  the 
cessation  of  the  manna,  ver.  10-19  ;  and  finally,  (d.) 
the  apjicarance  of  the  war-prince  of  (iod  (ver.  13- 
15).  In  a  critical  point  of  view,  this  chapter  offers, 
when  compared  with  chapters  3  and  4,  no  difficul 
ties,  so  to  speak  ;  since  the  continuity  of  the  narration 
is  interrupted  by  nothing  and  no  repetitions  occur. 
Even  Knolicl  has  received  the  same  impression  of 
the  present  chapter,  except  ver.  10-12.  lie  ascribes 
all  the  rest  to  one  and  the  same  author,  namely, 
that  of  the  "  Law  Hook."  Since  for  us  this  "  Law 
Book  "  in  Kiiolx-l's  sense  has  no  existence,  we  can 
agree  with  him  onlv  in  so  far  as  we  believe  that  in 
ver.  1-9  and  13-15  we  meet  with  the  same  hand. 

As  to  vers.  10-12,  they  stand  nearly  related  to 
ch.  iv.  17,  19,  through  the  exact  designation  of  time 
which  characterizes  them.  In  ver.  l6  also,  as 
there  in  ver.  19,  (iilgal  is  mentioned,  so  that  all 
which  is  reported  la-tween  may  l>e  omitted,  and  in 
ch.  v.  10  the  author  takes  up  the  thread  which  lie 
had  dropped  in  ver.  iv.  19.  On  the  other  hand 
ch.  v.  10  connects  itself  easily  and  naturally  with 
ch.  v.  9,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  no  absolute 
necessity  to  go  back  to  iv.  19.  When,  however,  we 
examine  ver.  9  It  more  sharply,  the  whole  turn 
of  the  sentence,  and  also  th"  expression,  here  again 
repeated,  "  until  this  day,"  presents  itself  as  de 
signed  to  introduce  vers.  10-12,  which  we  must 
refer  to  the  Klohistic  document,  on  account  of  its 
character  in  other  resjKicts,  and  therefore  regard 
as  the  proper  continuation  of  ch.  iv.  19. 

a.  Ver.  1 .  The  F.ff<  ct  of  the.  Incision  upon  the 
IJi-tithen.  The  verse  stands  in  the  mo«t  exact  con 
nection  with  ch.  iv.  24.  All  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  were  to  learn  how  mighty  is  the  hand  of  the 
Jxjrd  and  f»ir  Him.  A  h'rst  example  of  this  effect 
is  given  by  th»?  Canoanitcs,  whose  heart  melts,  and 
whose  courage  flees.  The  terror  which,  according 
to  the  words  of  Uuhah,  had  l>efore  seized  I  hem  (ch. 
ii.  9-11),  had  l>een  increased  by  the  man-clous  pas 
sage  of  the  Jordan.  A  panic  had  fallen  upon  them. 

—  ^32-?  docs  not  refer  here,  as  in  ch.  i.  14-15,  to 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  but  its  is  shown  by 
the  careful  addition  H!^,  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  —  The  more  difficult  Kethib  ^".5^»  is  to  be 

retained  like  13^,  ver.  6.  "  In  !03?7  the  author 
assumes  the  person  of  the  people  and  speaks  in  their 
name,  as  in  ver.  6,  com  p.  Ps.  Ixvi.  6."  (Knohcl).1 

1  [Yet  thin  form  of  expression  has  been  not  without 
reason  long  held,  and  still  U  by  Keil  and  others,  aa  a  proof 
Mat  the  narrative  was  written  by  one  who  had  shared  in 

the  traiuaciiou.  —  TR.] 


6.  Ver.  2-9.  The  Circumcision  of  the  Peofj,.  This 
takes  place  upon  an  express  command  of  Jehovah 
because,  as  vers.  4-6  state,  it  had  been  omitted  in 
the  wilderness.  The  covenant-people  should,  as 
such,  bear  the  sign  of  the  covenant  which  Abraham 
had  formerly  received  a.s  a  seal  (<r<ppccyii)  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith  ( Horn.  iv.  1 1 ),  and  with  it,  as 
a  sanctified  people,  holy  to  the  Lord,  enter  into 
the  promised  land. 

Knives  of  stone.  Thus  and  not  "  sharp  knives  " 

must  we  translate  C^"?£  rn2"in.  Joshua  fol 
lows1  the  custom  of  antiquity  which,  as  Kx.  iv.  25 
shows,  performed  circumcision  with  stone  knives, 
because  they  had  as  yet  no  others.  Afterwards 
this  kind  of  knives,  as  being  more  venerable, 
were  still  employed  in  sacred  transactions.  [Among 
the  additions  of  the  LXX.  at  the  end  of  this  book, 
is  the  curious  statement  after  ch.  xxiv.  30  :  "  there 
they  placed  with  him  in  the  tomrt  where  thev  buried 
him,  the  knives  of  stone  (TOJ  ^uoxaipas  TOT  Ktrpivas) 
with  which  he  circumcised  the  sons  of  Israel  in 
Gilgal.  —  TK.]  "The  textu  snmni  with  which  the 
priests  of  Cybele  castrated  themselves  (Ph'n.  35,46), 
and  the  stone  knives  of  the  Egyptian  embalmers 
(Herod.  2,  §6),  may  serve  as  parallels"  (Winer, 
BiU.  liealw.,  s.  v.  "  Messer  ")  The  Vulgate  has 
rightly  fac  ttiri  cuttros  laptdtbs ;  the  LXX.  mingle 
together  a  right  translation  and  wrong  interpreta 
tion  :  iroiijao  v  <r«airro>  /xaxai^as  Kfrpiva.*  IK  irtrpas 
oLKporouou.  Stone  knives  were  found  also  at  the 
discovery  of  the  pile-dwellings,  e.  y.  in  the  lake  of 
Zurich  near  Meilen  (1854),  where  I  myself  saw 
them.  They  are  very  finelv  ground,  and  cut,  not 
ind'-ed  like  "a  knife  of  steel,  but  l>etter  than  one 
would  believe.  Always,  however,  the  operation 
with  these  instruments  was  a  very  ini|>crfect  one, 
and  in  the  case  tafore  us  extremely  painful. - 
[Circumcise  again  ....  the  second  tune. 

rV3K*  does  not  indicate,  of  course,  that  the  circum 
cision  of  the  same  people  was  to  l>e  rej>cated,  but 
that,  as  the  whole  people  which  came  out  of  Egypt 
had  been  circumcised,  so  now  there  should  be  a  cir 
cumcision  of  the  present  people.  Cf.  Keil,  liib.  Com. 

in  loc.  Masius  understood  n^DD7  to  mark  the 
reproduction  of  the  rite  with  reference  to  'unjirxt 
employment  by  Abraham.  Com.  in  Josuam,  p.  81. 
This  is  too  far  sought. —  TR.] 

Hill  of  foreskins.  Perhaps  so  named  from  thi-< 
transaction.  Lev.  xix.  23,  where  circumcision  of 
the  trees  «s  spoken  of,  appears  not  to  belong  here 
[against  an  intimation  of  Knotal's]. 

Ver.  4-7.  Statement  of  the  reason  why  Joshua 
performed  this  rite.  Knotal  expresses  doubt 
whether  what  in  here  reported  is  historical  fact. 
In  support  of  this  he  ap|K-als  to  the  Elohist,  who 
says  nothing  of  such  omission,  ch.  iv.  19  compared 
with  v.  10.  Hut  even  assuming  that  the*e  pasHages 
are,  as  we  concede,  Elohistic,  they  do  not  suffice  to 

•2  [.•*«.  Dr  llackvtf*  addition  to  art.  "  Knives,'  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  thf  B  6  »,  Amer.  ed.  -  Ta.] 
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impeach  the  historical  character  of  the  reason  as 
signed,  since  they  furnish  at  the  most  a  very  weak 
dry  amentum  e  silentio,  while  on  the  other  side  i 
is  highly  probable  that  although  circumcision  "  hac 
been  sharply  enjoined  "  on  the  Israelites  at  Sinai 
(Lev.  xii.  3),  they  had,  in  their  unsettled  wander 
ings,  neglected  to  follow  the  command  of  God. 
The  same  thing  took  place  later  in  the  case  of  the 
Passover,  through  hundreds  of  years,  as  we  learn 
from  2  K.  xxiii.  22. 

Ver.  6.  All  the  nation,  the  men  of  war.  Ac 
cording  to  Num.  xiv.  22-30  the  adult  generation 
with  the  exception  of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  were 
doomed  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  and  a  new  gener 
ation  must  enter  into  Canaan.  That  the  men  of 
war  specially  are  mentioned,  agrees  with  Num.  xiv. 
29-32,  according  to  which  all  who  were  mustered 
after  their  number  (Comp.  Num.  i.  45  if.),  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  should  die  in,  the 
wilderness.  Since,  then,  the  former  circumcised 
men  of  war  were  no  more,  their  bodies  having 
fallen  in  the  wilderness,  on  account  of  disobedi 
ence,  the  present  race  of  young  men  must,  before 
they  dare  undertake  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  first 
receive  the  sign  of  the  Lord's  covenant  of  which  we 
just  now  spoke. 

A  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 
Ex.  iii.  8,  17  ;  xiiL5  ;  xvi.  14  ;  xxxiii.  3  ;  Lev.  xx. 
24 ;  Num.  xiii.  27  ;  xiv.  8  ;  Deut.  i.  3,  and  often. 
"  Milk  and  honey  are  productions  of  a  land  rich 
in  grass  and  flowers  which  make  residence  therein 
pleasant  and  beautiful.  Both  articles  were  abun 
dantly  produced  in  Canaan,  even  in  a  state  of  de 
vastation,  Is.  vii.  15,  22.  Milk,  eaten  partly  sweet 
and  partly  thick  or  curdled,  that  of  cows  as  well 
as  of  goats  and  sheep  (Deut.  xxxii.  14),  was  prom 
inent  in  the  diet  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  in  that 
of  the  Orientals  of  the  present  day.  This  is  be 
cause  Palestine  was  and  is  so  well  suited  to  the 
care  of  cattle,  comp.  Winer.  Realw.  ii.  768  ff.  The 
land  yielded  great  quantities  of  honey  also,  especi 
ally  that  from  wild  bees  (Judg.  xiv.  8  ;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
26";  Matt.  iii.  4),  and  still  yields  it  in  its  wasted 
condition"  (Keil).  [See  references  Introd,  §  6, 
p.  27.]  That  we  are  to  understand  here  real 
honey  and  not  syrup,  appears  from  its  connection 
with  milk.  Keil  quotes  similar  descriptions  from 
Euripides  and  Theocritus.  Thus  it  is  said  in 
Eurip.  Bacchai,  142: 

'  Pf I  6e  -yaAaKTi  ne'6o» 
1  Pei  6'oira),  pei  6e  ju.eAiacrtoi' 
Ne'/tTapt 

No  mention  is  made  here  of  wine,  although  the 
vine  thrives  extraordinarily  well,  especially  in  the 
region  of  Hebron.  Compare  also  Num.  "xiii.  21, 
24,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  expression  that  each 
one  dwelt,  or  should  dwell,  under  his  vine  and  fig- 
tree,  1  K.  iv.  25  ;  Mic.  iv.  4. 

Ver.  7.  Them  Joshua  circumcised,  that  is.  as 
in  ver.  3,  Joshua  ordered  their  circumcision.  The 
operation  itself  was  performed  by  the  several 
fathers  of  families,  as  it  is  related  of  Abraham, 
Gen.  xvii.  23  ff.,  for  which  Acts  xvi.  3  also  may 

1  [Keil  elaborately  calculates  that  from  670,000  to  720,- 
000  required  to  be  circumcised,  while  there  were  besides  from 
280,000  to  330,000  circumcised  in  early  life  who  might  per 
form  the  labors  of  the  Passover  celebration.  —  TR.] 

'2  [Besides  the  common  answer  to  the  question,  Why  the 
rite  of  circumcision  had  been  disused  for  thirty-eight  years 
in  the  wilderness,  namely,  that  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  people  would  not  allow  it  to  be  practiced  conveniently 
or  safely  (?)  Masius  subjoined:  "Quodjilii  non  circumrirler- 
tntur,  patnee  species  fuisse  tidetur  qua  Dnis  non  tarn  ipsos 


the 
the 


i  be  compared.  Thus  we  most  easily  escape 
'  difficulty  which  otherwise  arises,  (a)  in  view  of 
great  number  to  be  circumcised,  and  (b)  of  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  since  according  to  ver.  10 
they  celebrated  the  Passover  on  the  fourteenth  of 
the  month  Abib.  We  surely  cannot  think  of  help 
from  the  mothers  and  other  women  (Rosenmiiller). 
We  refrain  from  an  exact  determination  of  the 
number  of  those  circumcised,  such  as  Keil  has  at 
tempted  (pp.  74,  75).  1 

Ver.  8.  Till  they  were  healed.  "When  the 
whole  people  were  circumcised  they  remained  in 
their  place  (Ex.  x.  23;  xvi.  29)  in  the  camp,  that 
is,  did  not  leave  the  camp  nor  undertake  anything 

until   they  were  healed.     This  is 


prop,  to 

live,  become  lively  (Gen.  xiv.  27),  revive  (Job  xiv. 
14;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  3),  then  also  to  be  healed  (2  K. 
i.  2  ;  viii.  8).  On  the  third  day  the  pain  was  at  its 
height  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25)."  (Knobel.) 

Ver.  9.  The  reproach  of  Egypt.  The  reproach 
which  has  attached  to  the  people  all  the  way  from 
Egypt,  and  which  consists  in  the  misery  of  the 
people  who  had  there  become  a  people  of  slaves. 
This  reproach  had  not  yet  been  removed  while 
they  were  journeying  through  the  wilderness,  be 
cause  God  had  been  angry  with  his  people  for  their 
disobedience,  and  they  on  their  part  had  neglected 
circumcision.12  Now  a  new  day  has  dawned.  The 
reproach  is  rolled  away  throug'h  the  resumption  of 
the  sacred  covenant-rite.  Hence  Isaiah  also,  at  a 
later  period,  warns  them  (eh.  xxx.  1-5)  against  al 
liances  with  Egypt,  lest  the  strength  of  Pharaoh 
should  become  a  shame  (ntt?2)  to  them,  and 
prophesies*  expressly  that  Egypt  will  be  no  help 
nor  any  profit  at  all,  but  a  shame  and  a  reproach. 
One  day,  however,  a  time  will  come,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  same  prophet  (xxv.  8),  when 
the  Lord  will  swallow  up  death  forever,  and  wipe 
away  the  tears  from  every  face,  and  take  away  the 
reproach  of  his  people  from  off  the  earth.  The  re 
proach  of  former  slavery  is  meant,  the  reproach  of 
banishment,  of  widowhood,  as  it  is  called,  Is.  liv.  1. 


is  synonymous  with 

^"1^  (Is.  xxx.  5;  Ps.  Ixix.  20;  cxix.  22  ; 
Prov.  xviii.  3;  Ezek.  v.  15). 

And  the  name  of  this  place  is  called  Gilgal 
unto  this  day;  according  to  the  view  of  the 
author,  because  God  had  in  this  place  rolled  away 
the  reproach  from  off  his  people.  Knobel,  Fiirst, 
and  others,  question  this  derivation  because  two 
cities  besides  of  this  name  are  mentioned,  one  be 
tween  Dor  and  Thirza(  Josh.  xii.  23),  and  another, 

ix  Roman  miles  north  of  Antipatris  (Deut.  xi.  30), 
"  which  Eusebius  still  knew  by  the  name  of  Mag- 
dala,  and  accurately  indicates.  Accordingly  other 
derivations  have  been  sought.  The  name  'should 

ignify,  in  reference  to  ch.  iv.  19-24,  the  place  of  the 

stone-heap,  or  stone-heap  monument,  or  =   '2/3, 


wheel-shaped  height,  to  which  fP3.72  =  Gol 
gotha  might  be  cited  as  analogous.     Fiirst,  and 

plectebat  Jilios   quam    impioritm   par'ntum   vrrbat   animos, 

quum  vidrrtnt  ltbero&  xuo.i  xacrnsancti  faileris  symbolo  carere. 

Hue  enim,  mihi  cfrtr.  uidentiir  s/'tctare  ilia  in  Nutneris  xiv. 

33  Dei  verba,  cum  dir.it :    Veslra  ipsorum  corpora,  etr.,  q.  d. 

a   abdicaslis    vo.i  a  mta  familia   per  rtbrlliontrn,  fili'k 

niotfue  vestri  adnptionis  ^ota  cartbimt  quamdiu  vos  in  vivis 

itis.     Several   modern  critics  (Keil,   Hengbtenberg)  make 

this  the  principal  reason  for  the  long  abeyance  of  circuiu- 

ision.  —  TR.] 


CHAPTER   V. 


Knobcl  (on  ch.  xv.  7)  explain  the  word  by  circle, 


circuit,  like  the  cognate 


(hence  Galilee),  as 


also  we  have  /TiVb|,  Josh,  xviii.  7  for^|^?n,  xv. 


7,  and  according  to  LXX.  Josh.  xii.  23.  Sub 

sequently  72??  was  pronounced    /£?3  (ro\yw, 

Golgol),  cf.  Phcen.  bjba^S  (coast  of  the  circle), 
pr.  nom.  of  the  city  Igilgili  ('tyXyiAci,  Ptol.  4,  2, 
litta  Igilyilitanum,  In  Ainin.  29,  5,  5  ;  now  G'i'- 

'gelli,  near  the  river  Ampsaga  in  Algiers)  ;  /f  ?2 
(Gulgog),  pr.  nom.  of  a  Phoenician  settlement  in 
Cyprus."  We  adopt  this  last-named  etymology, 
since  manifestly  these  places  previously  'bore  the 
name  Gilgal,  and  not,  like  Bc.thel  or  Bethlehem 
(Gen.  xxviii.  19;  xxxv.  15,  19),  a  different  one. 
But  after  a  detinue  historical  event  had  occurred 
here,  which  was  recalled  by  the  word,  the  name  Gil- 
gal  was  subsequently  interpreted  symbolically  by 
the  Israelites.  Compare  with  this,  out  of  the  most 
recent  history,  the  symbolical  significance  of  the 
(dein)  Konig  g'rath's  [the 


name    Koniggfratz 

king  succeeds.) 


c.  Ver.  10-12.  The  Passover,  connected  with  the 
first  Enjoyment  of  the  Bread  of  the  Land,  and  the  Ces 
sation  of  the  Manna.  On  the  social  relation  of  this 
short  passage,  which  in  every  view  suits  very  well 
with  the  entire  narrative,  we  have  already  com 
mented,  on  ch.  iv.  15-17,  19.  "The  children  of 
Israel  encamped  in  Gilgal  whore  thev  had  alrcadv 
pitched,  according  to  ch.  iv.  19,  and  observed  the 
passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at 
evening.  The  designation  of  time  recalls  Kx.  xii.  6, 
18;  Lev.  xxiii.5  ;  Num.  ix.3;  xxviii.  Iti.and  is  not 
met  with  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch  "  (Knobcl). 

Ver.  1  1  .  On  the  morrow  after  the  passover  ; 
not  as  Keil  strangely  supposes,  on  the  sixteenth, 
but  on  the  fifteenth,  precisely  according  to  the  pre 
cept  of  the  law,  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6.- 

In  the  self-same  day,  "  on  which  they  observed 
the  Passover."  For  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth 
belonged  to  the  fifteenth  day,  see  Kx.  xii.  6  ;  Gen. 
i.  5  (Knohcl).  [Or,  the  self-same  day  on  which 
they  ate  the  unleavened  bread  from  the  new  grain. 


TR.]  — 


of  the  produce  of  the  land. 


According  to  Gesen.  the  etymology  is  uncertain 
Fiirst  derives  "flS^  from  "5237  =to  make  fruitful. 
Both  compare  the  Aram.  N^TO,  frtus,  surciilns. 


Targum  and  Peshito  use  "^237  for  7  2^  and 
Va\  Instead  of  \ptfH  11237,  which  occurs  no 
where  else  in  the  O.  T.,  V!?N  HfrSCP  is  used  Lov. 


Roaated  ears.  Roasted  harvest  ears  are  meant ; 
an  article  of  food  still  much  esteemed  by  the 
Arabs.  I  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bibte,  art.  "  Ruth. 
Book  of,S>  p.  2756  b.J 

Ver.  12.  And  the  manna  ceased  on  the  mor 
row  after  they  ate,  etc.  On  the  sixteenth  there 
fore,  the  manna  ceased,  because  the  people  had 
now  arrived  in  Canaan,  and  no  longer  needed  this 
bread  of  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xvi.  15,  31  ff. ;  Num. 
xi.  6  ff. ;  Deut.  viii.  3;  Neh.  ix.  20;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
24;  John  vi.  31,  49,  58;  Rev.  ii.  17).  At  this 
place  also  the  ark  was  substituted  for  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  of  fire,  as  the  guide  in  the  way/  They 
stand  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  each  other, 
since  in  the  plan  of  God,  the  historical  develoj>- 
ment  of  the  people  was  gradually  to  take  the  place 
of  his  immediate  guidance  and  support. 

In  respect  to  the  manna  itself,  it  is  well  known 
that  reference  has  often  been  made  to  the  tamarisk- 
nanna  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  which  results 
from  the  puncture  of  the  leaves  of  the  Tamarix 
mannifera,  or  otvntalu,  by  an  insect  of  the  coccus 
family  (Coccus  mannipanu),  and  in  the  form  of  a 
sweet,  honey-like  resin.  So  the  whole  lx>dy  of 
rationalist  interpreters  explain.  On  the  other 
side,  von  Raumer  (  The.  March  of  the.  Israelites,  p. 
21  ff.)  maintains  that,  "that  manna  of  the  Israel 
ites  differed  from  the  present  tamarisk-manna  Mo, 
cttli) ;  the  honest  student  of  Scripture  cannot  pos 
sibly  regard  that  "corn  of  heaven,"  that  "angel's 
food, "as  it  is  called  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  L>.r>  ff.),  with  which 
God  fed  his  people,  as  being  the  same  as  the  louse- 
production  (!)  of  the  naturalist."  Stiff  supra- 
naturalism  !  to  which  even  llengstcnberg  and  Keil 
do  not  agree.  These  assume  rather  that  in  the 
feeding  with  manna,  "  the  supernatural  rises  on 
the  ground  of  the  natural,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
miracles  in  Kgypt,  and  in  that  of  the  ijuail-food." 
See  Keil  on  this  passage  (p.  83  tf.). 

As  analogous  to  this  we  might  cite  the  miracu 
lous  feeding  in  John  vi.  where  also  the  natural  basis 
of  bread  and  fish  was  present  (John  vi.  <)).  The 
miracle  consists  in  liotii  cases  in  the  im 


the  grandest  scale,  of  the  fn 
had.     While  n 


ow,  even    in 


xxiii.  30,  as  well  as  here  in  the  latter  part  of 


IM,  oil 

nl  which  thev  alreadv 
the  most  rainy  sea 
sons,  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  ]>ounds  is  gath 
ered,  the  Israelites  gathered,  according  to  von  Rau- 
mer's  calculation,  at  least  on  certain  occasions, 
near  fi()(),()0()  jx>utids.  It  lay  after  the  dew  like  frost 
around  the  camp  (Kx.  xvi.  14).  (Jod  rained  it  on 
the  Israelites  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  25).  This  last  expres 
sion,  which  however  is  employed  also  concerning 
Hesh.  Joseph  us  follows  when  he  savs  (Ant.  iii.  1,6), 
that  it  still  rains  manna  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 
Keil  disputes  this  statement  of  Josephus,  because 
(a)  it  is  supported  by  no  trustworthy  authority ; 
v«-r.  (I,}  it  is  made  by  him"  evidently  on  the  ground  of 


counts  which    had   come   to  him 
know  nothin-  at 
The  ynat  abundant*  of  the 


12.     in  the  translation,  the  distinction  K'tween  the  ;  uncertain    ac 

WOrtS  ta  attempted  to  be-  preserved  by  "  produce  "  ,  hcarsav.     Recent  travellers   know  nothin-  at   a 
it  old  com)  and   "fruit"  (yield).     The  word  of  any  manna  rain. 

nSlUT)  means  precisely  "income"  (from  S12\ 

they  brought  an  offering  to   their  Ood.  which  offering  (w. 

1  [There  U  no  evidence,  howerer,  that   there  had   been  12)  wiu  t<»  be  nm<!<-  on  the  day  in  which  Kiev  "  waved  the 

any  town  or  inhabited  place  here  before  to  require  a  name  nheaf."  which   apiln  (ver.  II)  wan   the  morrow  after  "th« 

»t  all.     No  trace  of  one  haa  been  dUcorered  or  l»  likely  to  Sibbath  "  (commonly  uu.l.-i>t.K,  l  to  menu   h.-re  the  day  of 

be.     It  wai   merely   a   suitable   camping-ground,  as    they  "  holy  coiiroratlon,1'  i.  t.  the  fifteenth  of  the  month),  there 

found  it,  perhapa  on  the  easternmost  Terge  of  fertile  Innd  —  i*  much  rmiwiii  for  Keif*  view.     And  no  nmnv  vomineiiU- 

Jowphiw  Myt  It  wa*  about  one  and  a  quarter  mile*  from  tore  haTc  always  held.     The  chief  doubt  M-.-IHH  to  n-«t  on 

Jericho,  —and  wa»  named  rimply   by  and  for  themmflren.  the  reference  of  the  word  Sabbath  In  thin  p.m-ui^.     ivo  the 

And  why  not  Oilgal  (M  fuggeated   by  "rolling'')  then  an  main  polar*  of  the  dinpute  indicated   in  ^uihh'i  D/>f.  of 


well  M  anything?     It  certainly  Ii  not  afralnut  thii  that  peo-    Khlf,  Art  "  Paworer,''  (if)  p.  2340,  and  1'vntecoit,  not*  6.  p. 
pie  of  the  MOM  language  gate  the  MOM  name  to  many    2841  f  -  Ta  ] 


many 
other  places  for  related  reaMMM.  —  T*.] 

*  [And  yet,  considering  that  the  law  forbade  them  (l*v. 
mxill.  14)  to  eat  roaft«l  ean,  etc.,  until  the  day  on  which 


8  [Thin  it  probable,  yet  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fin  DM  fcr 
*>me  time  disappeared  from  tii*  narmtive.  —  TE.) 
t  [Comp.  the   phenomena  of  "  lione»-dew  » 
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manna,  therefore,  remains  a  miracle.  In  respect 
to  the  substance  also  a  difference  between  the 
manna  of  the  Bible,  and  that  of  the  present  day 
seems  to  hold  good,  since  the  latter  cannot  be 
pounded,  ground,  baked  in  cakes,  as  is  reported 
(Num.  xi.  7,  8)  concerning  the  former.  A  further, 
"  essential "  difference  we  cannot  assume,  with  Keil, 
at  least  not  on  the  ground  that  "  the  present  manna 
L>  u>ed  only  as  an  accompaniment  to  other  food 
and  as  a  dainty,  or  even  as  a  purgative  medicine," 
since  Num.  xi.  6  proves  how  greatly  the  Israelites 
loathed  the  manna  as  the  solitary'staple  of  their 

diet.  Their  soul  was  dried  away  (ntt?^)  upon  it. 
They  longed  therefore  for  flesh,  which  the  Lord 
also  gave  them  (Num.  xi.  31  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  27;  cv. 
40),  as  conversely  he  had  before  (Ex.  xvi.  13) 
given  them  first  quails  and  then  manna.  Keil 
concludes  his-  explanation  of  our  passage  in  these 
words  :  "  The  feeding  of  the  Israelites  with  manna 
remains,  therefore,  a  miracle  of  God  which  has  in 
deed,  in  nature,  a  faint  analogue,  but  can  never  be 
explained  on  natural  principles."  In  this  he 
means  right,  as  his  preceding  exposition  shows, 
but  ought  rather  to  have  said  that  this  miracle 
.rises  indeed  on  a  foundation  given  in  nature,  but 
can  by  no  means  be  identified  with  the  phenom 
enon  of  the  manna  still  commonly  exhibited  at  the 
present  day,  nor  be  fully  explained  by  it.1 

As  to  the  etymology,  the  word  "}£>    according 

to  Ex.  xvi.  15,  31,  has  its  name  from  1^,  what '(, 
but  tliis  is  elsewhere  only  Chaldee.  Gesenius  de 
rives  it  from  the  Arabic,  and  explains  it  as  mean 
ing  part,  present,  gift,  namely  of  heaven,  as  the 
Arabs  actually  call  it.  He  thus  follows  Kimchi, 

and  Il»n  Esra,  who  also  compare  Heb.  ""f^.  Fiirst 
resorts  to  an  extra-Semitic  etymology,  because  the 
manna  was  strange  to  the  Hebrews,  and  they  (Ex. 
xvi.  15,  31)  had  no  name  for  it.  We  think  this 
.unnecessary,  and  would  rather  refer  the  word  to 

the  unused  root  12£  =  »"^ft,  to  divide,  to  part,  to 
measure,  precisely  as  ]P,  Ps.  Ixviii.  24.  Com 
pare  also  ?tt?  from  ?2tT,  "JH  (in  compounds  like 
bSN2n,  sounded  also  10)  from  7?n. 

c.  Ver.  13-15.  The  War  -  Prince  of  God.  As 
the  people  receive  the  consecration  to  the  holy  war 
through  circumcision  and  the  Passover,  so  Joshua, 
their  leader,  receives  his  through  the  appearance 
of  the  prince  over  Jehovah's  army,  who  commands 
him,  as  was  done  to  Moses  (Ex.  Hi.  5),  to  take  off 
his  shoes  because  the  place  whereon  he  stands  is 
holy. 

Ver.  13.  By  Jericho  [lit.:  in  Jericho],  (cf.  ch. 
x.  1  r>  ;  xxiv.  26;  (Jen.  xiii.  18).  The  man  bears 

urawn  (Luther:  bare)  sword  in  his  hand.  Such 
an  one  is  borne  also  by  the  angel  who  meets  Ba 
laam  in  the  wav  (Num.  xxii.  23),  and  not  less  by 
the  Cherub  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  (Gen.  iii.  24). 
Joshua,  thus  proving  that  God  has  not  in  vain  ad- 

every  naturalist.  This  sometimes  occurs  over  wide  dis 
tricts  of  America  and  Europe  in  such  abundance  as  to  drop 
freely  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  various  species  of  trees, 
while  yet  several  years  may  elapse  without  any  at  all,  or  at 
the  most  only  a  trifling  quantity  being  seen.  Apiarians  have 
much  occasion  to  notice  it.  Whether  it  is  uniformly  the 
excretion  of  Aphides  in  any  of  their  widely  different  kinds, 
or  sometimes  a  direct  exudation  froni  the  trees,  and  if  the 
latter,  from  what  cause,  are  still  disputed  questions.  On 
the  whole  subject  of  the  manna  see  the  Diet,  of  the  Bible, 
a.  y.  ;  Ritter  in  Gage's  Transl.  ii  pp.  271-292.  —  TB.] 


monished  him  (ch.  i.  6,  7,  9)  to  be  strong  and 
firm,  goes  near  the  apparition  and  asks  the  man  : 
Art  thou  for  us  or  for  our  adversaries  ?  "  The 
question  was  appropriate  for  the  military  leader  of 
the  Israelites"  (Knobel.) 

Ver.  14.  "  The  one  addressed  answers  in  the 
•negative,  and  belongs,  therefore,  neither  to  one  nor 
to  the  other,  but  is  rather  the  captain  of  Jehovah's 
host,  that  is,  prince  of  the  angels.  For  these, 
called  also  the  host  of  heaven  (1  K.  xxii.  19),  are 

to  be  understood  as  the  ^  S22,  as  Ps.  ciii.  21  ; 
cxlviii.  2"  (Knobel).  Compare  further,  2  Chron. 
xviii.  18,  and  Luke  ii.  13.  And  Jehovah  himself 
is  "Jehovah  of  hosts,"  or  more  fully,  "Jehovah 
God  of  hosts"  (Jer.  v.  14;  xv.  16),  as  God  is 
called  by  the  prophets  and  frequently  in  the 
Psalms,  Is.  vi.  3  ;  xxxvii.  16;  Ii.  15;  Jer.  xxxiii. 
11 ;  Am.  ix.  5  ;  Ps.  xxiv.  10  ;  Ixxx.  8,  20  ;  Ixxxiv. 
2  ;  in  the  N.  T.  Jas.  v.  4.  On  the  significance  of 
this  angel  see  below,  Theological  and  Ethical. 

Am  I  now  come.-  For  what,  is  not  told,  since 
Joshua  interrupts  the  angel,  and  with  the  deepest 

reverence  asks  :  "What  speaks  my  Lord  O^IN 

as  Gen.  xix.  18,  not  *2"TS,  should  be  read  [?]  be 
cause  Joshua  recognizes  the  man  as  a  higher  being ; 
Knobel)  to  his  servant. 

Ver.  1 5.  Loose  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet, 
prop,  throw  off  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet.  We  point 

according  to  Ex.  iii.  5, 


instead  of  *J?^5  and  f  ?T -'  FTm's  change  is  of 
very  doubtful  warrant.]  be  Wette  and  Luther 
also  adopt  the  plural  in  their  translations.  The 
shoes  must  be  removed  because  to  them  cleaves 
defilement  from  the  earth,  which  God  has  cursed 
(Gen.  iii.  17.)  Hence  the  priests  also  must  wash 
their  hands  and  feet,  when  they  entered  the  sanc 
tuary  (Ex.  xxx.  19  ;  xl.32),and  went  in  probably 
barefooted.  But  a  direct  precept  to  go  barefoot  is 
nowhere  found. 

For  the  place  ....  is  holy.  It  is  holy  from 
the  appearance  here  of  the  angel.  Probably  the 
latter  communicated  still  further  to  Joshua  what 
he  was  to  do.  Knobel  supposes  directions  for  the 
approaching  war,  as  well  as  promises  and  encour 
agements;  rightlv. 

[There  is  much  in  favor  of  the  view  advocated 
by  Keil,  and  many  before  him,  that  the  communi 
cation  of  the  angel  to  Joshua  is  contained  in  ch. 
vi.  2-5.  Chapter  v.  13-vi.  5,  would  thus  consti 
tute  one  paragraph  ;  ch.  vi.  1  being  a  parenthetical 
statement  of  the  historical  circumstance  which 
gave  occasion  for  this  divine  intervention  ;  and  the 
division  of  chapters  ought  to  be  before  or  after  the 
entire  paragraph.  That  the  Angel  should  be  at 
last  recognized  by  the  narrator  as  Jehovah  and  so 
designated,  ch.  vi.  2,  is  in  full  accordance  with 
Gen.  xviii.  17,  20.  This  conception  of  the  scene 
prevents  the  theophany  from  being  so  aimless  and . 
void  of  result  as  it  otherwise  appears. 

Is  it  accidental  merely  that  the  former  appear- 

[1  Dr.  Stowe  in  the  Bible  Dirt.  a.  v.  regards  it  as  wholly 
miraculous.] 

[2  The  POT,  "  now/'  in  this  phrase  is  probably  de 
igned  to  indicate  that  the  speaker  is  promt  to  make  a 
communication  of  importance,  cf.  Dan.  ix  22 ;  x.  11,  14. 
So  Masius.  referring  to  those  passages  :  fr  Significant  ista 
verbn  ruin  </"'  sir  loquitur  tie  re  gua/tiam  singuiari  arfesse, 
suarrxjiie  j-rtrstntiam  declarare.'''  — Ta.J 
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ance  also  of  the  Jehovah-angel,  to  Abraham,  is 
represented  as  having  occurred  immediately  after 
the  circumcision  of  his  family,  Gen.  xvii.  —  TR.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Circumcision  and  the  Passover  were  the  two 
covenant  signs  and  seals  (aQpayiSfs)  of  the  O.  T. 

The  former  was,  as  Christ  himself  testifies,  older 
than  Moses ;  it  was  of  the  fathers  (John  vii.  22), 
since  God,  as  Stephen  says,  Acts  vii.  8,  had  given 
the  covenant  of  circumcision  to  Abraham.  By  it 
the  nation  was,  through  its  fathers  an4  youth/, 
consecrated  to  Jehovah.  That  was  to  be  indeed  a 
holy  people,  which  belonged  to  him  as  the  people 
of  his  possession.  To  the  true  Israelites,  therefore, 
who  jK-rceived  in  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh  an 
index  to  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  which  must 
be  freed  from  all  impurity  even  through  pain,  it 
was  a  token  of  exalted  honor.1  In  later  times,  in 
deed,  uj>on  the  entrance  of  heathen  customs,  many 
became  ashamed  of  it,  and  artificially  removed  the 
traces  of  it.  It  was  performed,  as  is  well  known,  on 
the  eighth  day  (Gen.  xvii.  12  ;  Luke  ii.  21 ),  and  only 
he  who  was  circumcised  could  partake  of  the  Pass- 
over  which  was  the  other  covenant  sign  of  the  O.  T. 
(Gen.  xii.  1  fi'.,  and  especially  43  ff.).  This  latter 
was  of  Mosaic  origin,  and  was  first  of  all  a  meal  of 
thankful,  joyous  remembrance  of  the  deliverance  of 

the  people  out  of  Egypt,  of  their  exemption  (HD?) 
from  the  plague,  of  the  rescue  from  the  house  of 
bondage.  Both  (signs  point  beyond  themselves  to 
other  and  greater  things,  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
tapper,  which  are  of  a  more  universal,  spiritual  na 
ture,  but  just  as  exactly  and  intimately  connected 
with  each  other  as  circumcision  and  the  Passover. 

2.  The  captain  of  the  1,/ord's  host  is  the  angel 
of  the  presence  or  face  (Ex.   xxiii.  20)  in  whom 
was  God's  name  (ver.  21),  of  whom  God  says  to 
Moses  (xxxiii.  14),  "  My  presence  shall  go,  thereby 
will  I  lead  thec."  From  the  passages  quoted  he  as*- 
gumes  an  altogether  jn-culiar  position  towards  God, 
who  raises  him  above  all  other  angels,  so  that  we 
may  perhaps  recognize   in    him  the   \6yoi  incar- 
nandus.     Comp.  also  Prov.  viii.  30. 


HOMILKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  terror  of  the  Canaanites.  —  The  heart  melts, 
courage  flees  when  one  knows  not  the  living  God 
yet  hears  of  his  mighty  deeds.  —  Where  there  is  no 
confidence  in  God  there  is  no  courage.  The  conse 
cration  of  the  peopl  •  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Holy 
Land  through,  (1)  the  circumcision  of"  the  warriors 
born  in  the  Wilderness.  (2)  The  Passover  kept  by 
all  Israel. — Circumcision  and  the  Passover  in 
their  typical  relation  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
hupper.  The  sacraments  of  the  Old  and  those  of 
the  N.  T.  —  As  the  enjoyment  of  the  paschal  lamb 
and  the  sweet  bread  was  conditioned  on  the  circum 
cision  of  the  participant,  so  Is  that  of  the  Holy 
Supper  on  baptism.  —  Of  the  true  circumcision, 
which  is  jMTfbrmed  not  on  the  bod  v  but  on  the  heart 
(Kom.  ii.  29;  Col.  ii.  11).  —  Death  the  punishment' 
of  disobedience.  —  Through  the  wilderness  to 
Canaan  !  —  The  heavenly  Canaan  much  richer, 
more  lovely  and  beautiful  than  the  earthly,  of 
which,  however,  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  land  flowing 

i  [On  the  significance  of  clrcumclrion,  MO  Bbmrd'i  inter- 
e*tin<  TleiM  In  hU  Dogmatik,  §  626,  briefly  itated  by  the 
prwent  writer  in  toe  Bytitt  Quarterly  for  July,  1809.  —  T».J 


|  with  milk  and  honey.  —  To-day  have  I  rolled 
away  the  reproach  of  "Egypt  from  off  you  !  This 
word  is  fulfilled,  (1.)  at  Gilgal ;  (2.)  much  more 
gloriously  at  Golgotha.  —  The  reproach  of  Egypt 
—  sin  and  its  misery. 

The  first  Passover  on  the  soil  of  Canaan:  (1) 
A  feast  of  thankful  remembrance;  (2)  a  feast  of 
blessed  hope.  The  bread  of  the  land  although  not 
manna,  yet  also  bread  from  heaven  !  —  There  is  a 
manna  which  never  fails.  Comp.  John  vi.,  Kev. 
ii.  —  The  true  bread  of  life. 

The  consecration  of  the  army-leader  Joshua  by 
the  appearance  of  the  captain  o'f  God's  army.  ( 1 ) 
Who  stood  opjx)site  him  !  (2)  How  did  Joshua  lie- 
have  1  (3)  What  command  did  he  receive  ?  —  The 
brave  question  of  Joshua  :  Art  thou  for  us  or  our 
adversaries  ?  —  The  prince  of  the  Lord's  host  in  his 
relation  to  Christ  the  prince  of  life. — Joshua's 
humility  the  more  beautiful  because  accompanied 
with  steadfast  courage.  So  should  Christians  also 
IKS  as  Joshua  was,  courageous  and  humble  minded. 
They  will  be  so  if  thev  themselves  know  the  true 

source  of  courage  and  humility,  the  living  God 

Loose  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for,  etc.  Com 
parison  o'f  the  call  of  Moses  (*Kx.  3)  and  the  conse- 
I  cration  of  Joshua.  —  Comparison  of  the  consecra- 
'  tion  of  the  leader  Joshua  and  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(Is.  6).  —  "And  Joshua  did  so."  J/et  us  also 
alwavs  do  what  God  commands. 

STAKKK  :  God's  words  and  works  have  not  the 
same  effect  with  the  ungodly  and  the  pious.  — If 
the  Israelites  could  not  without  the  bodily  circum 
cision  enter  the  earthly  Canaan,  how  should  it  be 
possible  for  any  one  without  the  spiritual  circum 
cision  of  the  heart  to  enter  into  the  heavenly  Ca 
naan. —  Who  loves  God,  him  God  loves  in  return 
and  reveals  Himself  to  him  (John.  xiv.  21). — 
Even  the  exalted  in  this  world  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  bow  the  knee  before  God.  1  K.  viii. 
54  ;  Ps.  xcv.  G. 

Binu  WIUT:  When  God  will  punMi  a  land 
or  a  {H-ople  He  gives  them  first  a  fearful  and  faint 
heart,  Lev.  xxvi.  36;  Dent,  xxviii.  65,  xi.  25. 

CKAMKK:  He  who  will  have  prosperity  and  a 
blessing,  must  l»egin  his  enterprise  with  God,  with 
his  word  and  the  use  of  the  holy  sacraments,  Prov. 
i.  7,  Matt.  vi.  33.  God  usually  performs  no 
miracles  when  one  can  have  natural  means  to  ac 
complish  something,  and  then  He  points  us  to 
the  ordinary  way  of  subsistence  and  toil ;  He  will 
bless  tliat  ami  will  support  us  therein.  There 
fore,  Christian,  sing,  pray,  and  go  on  in  God's 
ways. 

GKKLACH  :  "  The  Lord  cometh,"  when  his  JK-O- 
ple  especially  feel  their  need  of  his  help,  and  become 
comfortably  conscious  of  his  presence  and  aid, 
Gen.  xviii.  1. 

[MATT.  HKNKY  (on  vers.  13-15):  Observe,  I. 
the  time  when  he  was  favored  with  this  vision  ;  it 
was  immediately  after  he  had  performed  the  great 
solemnities  of  circumcision  and  the  Passover;  then 
God  made  Himself  known  to  him.  Note,  we  may 
then  expect  the  discoveries  of  the  divine  grace, 
when  we  are  found  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  and  are 
diligent  and  sincere  in  our  attendance  on  holy  or 
dinances. 

II.  The  place  where  he  had  this  vision  ;  it  was 
by  Jericho.  .  .  .  There  he  was  (some  think) 
meditating  and  praying ;  and  to  those  who  are 
so  employee!  G<xl  often  graciously  manifests  Him 
self.  Or,"  perhaps,  there  he  was  to  take  a  view  of 
the  city,  to  observe  its  fortifications  and  contrive 
how  to  attack  it,  and  perhaps  he  was  at  a  lo*s 
within  himself  how  to  make  his  approaches,  when 
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God  came  and  directed  him.  Note,  God  will  help 
those  that  help  themselves  :  Vigilantibus  non  dor- 
mientibus  sucurrit  lex  —  "The  law  succors  those 


who  watch,  not  those  who  sleep."  Joshua  was 
in  his  post  as  General  when  God  came  and  made 
Himself  known  to  him  as  Generalissimo.  —  TB.] 


SECTION  SECOND. 

THE  CONTESTS  OF  ISRAEL  WITH  THE  CAXAANITES. 
CHAPTERS  VI.-XI. 

A.  CONTESTS  AGAINST  PARTICULAR  CITIES. 
CHAPTERS  VI.-VIII. 


1.   The  Capture  of  Jericho. 
CHAPTER  VI. 

a.  Preparation  for  the  Capture. 
CHAPTER  VI.  1-14. 

1  Now  Jericho  was  straitly  shut  up  [lit.  had  shut  up  (her  gates)  and  was  shut  up], 

2  because  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel :  none  went  out,  and  none  came  in.     And 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua,  See,  I  have  given  into  thine  hand  Jericho, 
and  the  king  thereof,  and  [omit :  and]  the  mighty  men  of  valour  [strong  heroes]. 

3  And  ye  shall  compass  the  city,  all  ye  men  of  war,  and  go  round  about  the  city 

4  once :  thus  shalt  thou  do  six  days.     And  seven  priests  shall  bear  before  the  ark 
seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  [seven  alarm-trumpets *]  :  and  the  seventh  day  ye 
shall  compass  the  city  seven  times,  and  the  priests  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets. 

5  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  they  make  a  long  blast  with  the  ram's  horn 
[alarm-horn],  and  [omit :  and]  when  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  all  the  peo 
ple  shall  shout  with  a  great  shout.:  and  the  wall  of  the  city  shall  fall  down  flat,  and 
the  people  shall  ascend  up  every  man  straight  before  him. 

6  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  called  the  priests,  and  said  unto  them,  Take  up  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  let  seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns 

7  [alarm-trumpets]  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  he  [they2]   said 
unto  the  people,  Pass  on,  and  compass  the  city,  and  let  him  that  is   armed^  pass 
on  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  had  spoken  unto  the  people,  that  the  seven 
priests  bearing  the  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  [alarm-trumpets]  passed  on  before 
the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  blew  with  the  trumpets :  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 

9  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  followed  them.     And  the  armed  men  went  before  the  priests 
that  blew  with  the  trumpets,  and  the  rere-ward  came  [went]  after  the  ark,  the 
priests  [omit :  the  priests]  going  on,  and  blowing  with  the  trumpets. 4 

10  And  Joshua  had  [omit :  had]  commanded  the  people,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  shout, 
nor  make  any  noise  with  your  voice  [let  your  voice  be   heard],  neither  shall  any 
word  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  until  the  day  I  bid  you  shout,  then  shall  ye  shout. 

11  So  [And]  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  compassed  the  city,  going  about  it  once: 
and  they  came  into  the  camp,  and  lodged  in  the  camp. 

12  Arid  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  priests  took  up  the  ark  of  the 

13  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  [the]  seven  priests  bearing  seven  trumpets  of  rams' horns 
[alarm-trumpets]  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  went  on  continually,  and 
blew  with  the  trumpets  :  and  the  armed  men  [as  in  ver.  9]  went  before  them  ;  but 
the  rere-ward  came  [went]  after  the  ark  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  the  priests  [omit : 
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14  the   priests]  going  on,  and  blowing  with  the  trumpets  [as  in  ver.  9].     And  the 
second  day  they  compassed  the  city  once,  and  returned  into  the  camp.     So  they  did 
six  days. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
[1  Yer.  4.  —  C^b^VH     nTl?"^  =  ^^"H  ]~Tft  (ver.  5).     The  specific  character  of  the  trumpet*  or  horns 

here  mentioned,  as  Indicated  by  the  very  obscure  word  /3V,  i-«  elaborately  discussed  in  the  Exegetical  Notts,  to  which 
may  well  be  added  the  information  contained  in  Smith's  EM.  Diet. articles  "  Comet"  and"  Jubilee."  See  alsoLeyrer's 
remark*  in  Uerxog's  THeol.  Rtalencyk.  s.  T.  "  Musik,"  vol.  x.  p.  131.  With  reference  to  the  translation  to  be  adopted,  a 

word  Is  ventured  here.  From  a  comparison  of  the  passages  cited  below  it  is  obvious  that  the  VllV  (whether  meaning 
dirte  ly  a  sound  or  an  instrument  of  sound)  indicated  a  loud  sound,  a  sound  of  a  very  impressive,  if  not  formidable  charac 
ter,  ^t  was  a  round  always  serving  as  a  signal,  or  alarm  iu  the  more  general  rense  of  this  word.  Hence,  that  it  was  produced 

literally  by  a  "rams'  born  "  employed  as  the  instrument  (making  /2V  denote  a  ram),  seems  a  physical  impossibility, 
even  if  the  etymological  ground  for  such  an  interpretation  were  more  than  a  chimera.  But  it  is  not;  this  meaning, 
therefore,  may  unhe-itatinply  be  ret  aside.  In  their  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  derivation  of  the  word,  many  lexicogra 
phers  and  interpreters  have  then  been  content  to  pass  it  with  the  vague  sense  of  Jubilee  (Jubel)  horn,  because  ttiis  particu 
lar  instrument  was  employed  to  signalize  through  the  land  the  return  of  the  Sabbatical  (Jubilee)  \t-.ir.  Hut  this  is  a 
Uysteron-proteron,  for  the  word  is  used  before  the  Sabbatical  year  had  ever  been  mentioned  (Ex.  xix.  13),  to  indicate  the 
signal  or  alarm  by  which  the  people  thould  be  warned  of  the  appearance  of  Qod  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  is,  furthermore,  sig 
nificant  that  down  lo  the  last  mention  of  the  bsV  In  Scripture,  there  had  been,  no  occurrence  of  the  ytar  of  Jubilee  to 
give  a  denomination  to  the  trumpet  or  anything  tUe  connected  witk  its  observance.  The  Sabbatical  year,  therefore, 
received  Its  name  as  the  year  of  the  b^N  oraa  itsclf  the  bl2V»  from  the  name  of  the  instrument  or  of  the  sound  by 
which  it  was  to  be  ushered  in  and  heralded  to  all  the  people.  Instead  of  learning  the  character  of  the  instrument 
from  that  of  the  sacred  year,  we  must,  vice  versa,  learn  that  of  the  >ear  (so  far  as  intimated  by  its  name)  from  tho  pecul 
iar  mode  of  itn  announcement.  Iu  intrinsic  character  to  the  experience  of  the  people  had  yet  to  be  ascertained  by  them, 
and  could  now  be  only  obscurely  foreseen. 

We  are  left  then  to  study  the  actual  quality  and  use  of  the  horn  of  blJ^,  flrst  from  tne  passages  outside  of  the  circle 
of  the  jubilee  year,  and  then  from  those  relating  to  that  year,  to  get  practically  at  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

1'erhaps  neither  of  the  meanings  "signal,"  'alarm,"  to  which  we  are  thus  brought  can  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  all 
places.  In  the  I'nntateuch  generally  "  hignal  "  would  perhaps  be  more  appropriate  ;  here  in  Joshua  "alarm  "  is  at  least 
equally  so.  If  we  were  at  perf.-ct  liberty  to  make  compound  words,  ''  loud-horn  "  might  pretty  well  cover  all  the  uses. 
ZuniV  excellent  version  gives  sehmellernfirt  Horn,  «  rattling."  "  clattering  horn."  —  TB.] 

[*  Ver.  7.  —  V)QSN1 .  "  The  plural  is  not  to  be  altered  here,  but  to  be  explained  from  the  feet  that  Joshua  mado 
the  announcement  not  In  person  but  through  the  Schoterim  (i.  10  ;  iii.  2)  by  whom  his  orders  were  officially  published." 
Keil.  —  T*,J 

[»  Ver.  7.  —  Him  that  is  armed  (the  armed  body),  \^Vnpf,  ("  expeditus,  stripped  .  .  .  .  t.  q.   armed,  ready,  etc." 

Gesen.  s.  v.)  here  distinguished  from  F)3S^3n  ff  rere-ward  "  ver.  9,  as  a  part  only  of  the  "men  of  war,''  verse  3 
They  may  have  been  a  special  branch  of  the*  forces  (light-armed,  irtXrcurrai,  which  the  etymology  would  slightly  ftivor), 
or,  more  probably,  the  soldiery  of  the  Transjordanic  tribes  who  were  to  cross  the  river  S2**n  "^blT,  iv.  13,  comp. 
Keil  in  loc.  — TR.) 

[4  Ver.  9  —  The  Ileb.  leaves  the  subject  of  this  indefinite  ;  our  knowledge  otherwise  gained  suggests  the  priests.  —  TB.] 

b.  Capture  and  Destruction  of  Jericho. 
CHAPTER  VI.  15-27. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they  rose  early  about  the  dawning  of 
the  day,  and  compassed  the  city  after  tho  same  [this]  manner  seven  times :  only  on 

16  that  day  they  compassed  the  city  seven  times.     And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh 
time,  when  the  priests  blew  with  the  trumpets,  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Shout ; 

17  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  given  you  the  city.     And  the  city  shall  be  accursed 
[devoted],  even  [omit :  even]  it,  and  all  that  are  therein,  to  the  Lord  [Jehovah] : 
only  Rahab  the  harlot  shall  live,  she  and  all  that  are  with  her  in  the  house,  because 

18  she  hid  the  messengers  that  we  sent     And  ye,  in  any  wise  keep  yourselves  from  the 
accursed  thing  [from  that  which  is  devoted],  lest  ye  make  yourselves  accursed,  when 
ye  take  of  the  accursed  thing  [that  which  is  devoted],  and  make  the  camp  of  Israel  a 

19  curse  [devoted  thing],  and  trouble  it.1    But  [And]  all  the  silver,  and  gold,  and  ves 
sels  of  brass  and  iron,  are  consecrated  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  they  shall  come 

20  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     So  the  people  shouted  when  the  priests 
blew  f  with  the  trumpets :  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  heard  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  that  the  wall  fell  down 
flat,  so  that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city,  every  man  straight  before  him,  and  they 

21  took  tho  city.     And  they  utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  all  that  tro*  in  the  city, 
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both  man  and  woman,  young  and  old,  and  ox,  and  sheep,  and  ass,  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword. 

22  But  Joshua  had  [omit :  had]  said  unto  the  two  men  that  had  spied  out  the  coun 
try,  Go  into  the  harlot's  house,  and  bring  out  thence  the  woman,  and  all  that  she 

23  hath,  as  ye  sware  unto  her.     And  the  young  men  that  were  spies  went  in,  and 
brought  out  Rahab,  and  her  father,  and  her  mother,  and  her  brethren,  and  all  that 
she  had ;  and  they  brought  out  all  her  kindred  [Heb.  families,  and  so  Bunsen],  and 

24  left  them  without  the  camp  of  Israel.     And  they  burnt  the  city  with  fire,  and  all  that 
was  therein  :  only  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels  of  brass  and  of  iron,  they 

25  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  Joshua  saved  Ra 
hab  the  harlot  alive,  and  her  father's  household,  and  all  that  she  had  ;  and  she  dwel- 
leth  in  [in  the  midst  of]  Israel  even  [omit :  even]  unto  this  day ;  because  she  hid 
the  messengers  which  Joshua  sent  to  spy  out  Jericho. 

26  And  Joshua  adjured  them  [caused  them  to  swear]  at  that  time,  saying,  Cursed  be 
the  man  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho  :  he 
shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first-born,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set 

27  up  the  gates  of  it.     So  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with  Joshua ;  and  his  fame  was 
noised  [omit :  noised]  throughout  all  the  country  [in  all  the  land.] 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  18.     This  verse  would  be  more  correctly  given  somewhat  thus  :  tf  Only  do  ye  keep  yourselves  from  what  is  do- 
voted,  lest  ye  devote,  and  take  of  what  is  devoted,  and  make  the  camp  of  Israel  a  devoted  thing,  and  trouble  it."     To 
devote  (to  Jehovah)  and   to  take  (for  themselves)  were  two  incompatible  things  :   t;  Utntmque  consistere  non  poterat,  pug- 
nuntia  erant,  ....  aut  non  eratres  devovenda,  aut  cum  devotum  esset  ab  ea  a'jstinendum  erat.'"1     Lud.  de  Dieu  ap.  Keil 
in  loc.  —  TR] 

2  [Ver.  20.     Lit. :  And  the  people  shouted,  and  they  blew  with  the  trumpets.  —  TR.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

With  this  sixth  chapter  begins  the  second  sec 
tion  of  the  h'rst  part  of  our  book,  giving  us  in  a 
continuous  narrative  the  history  of  the  conquest 
of  the  land.  It  offers  critical  difficulties  in  only  a 
few  passages  (ch.  viii.  12,  13  compared  with  viii.  3 
and  viii.  30-35),  so  that  even  Knobel  describes  it  as 
"  an  exhibition,  in  the  main  regular  and  consistent, 
of  the  wars  of  Joshua,"  by  the  hand  of  the  Jehovist. 
In  so  far  it  is  advantageously  distinguished  from  the 
report  of  the  passage  through  the  Jordan  (chaps. 
iii.,  iv.)  The  style  is  excellent,  and  rises  often  (ch. 
vii.  8;  x.  1-27)  to  a  strikingly  beautiful  representa 
tion  of  deeds  of  war  wrought  by  God  through 
Joshua  and  the  people  of  Israel ;  comp.  Introd.  §  1, 
p.  3.  Poetical  passages  are  twice  (chaps,  vi.  26  and 
x.  12-15)  introduced.  A  certain  delicate  humor  is 
betrayed  in  ch.  ix.  From  ch.  x.  28  to  xi.  23,  the 
traits' just  noticed  are  absent,  and  a  sort  of  monot 
ony  in  the  chronological  enumeration  of  con 
quests  appears.  Chapter  xii.  is  a  very  valuable 
historical  document,  from  ver.  9  onward  in  partic 
ular,  to  which  Bunsen  has  rightly  called  attention. 

So  much  in  general  concerning  this  extremely 
interesting  section,  chaps,  vi.  1-xi.  23.  We  pro 
ceed  now  to  the  explanation  of  ch.  vi.,  which  re 
lates  the  capture  of  Jericho. 

[On  the  connection  between  this  and  the  preced 
ing  chapter,  see  the  translator's  remarks  on  p.  66.] 

a.  Ver.  1-11.  Preparation  for  it.  Jericho  had, 
at  the  approach  of  the  Israelites,  closed  its  doors 
so  that  no  one  went  out  and  no  one.  came  in.  Je 
hovah  now  commands  Joshua  to  march  aroimd 
the  city  with  the  ark  preceded  by  priests  giving 
blasts  on  alarm  trumpets,  once  each  day  for  six 
days  in  succession,  but  on  the  seventh  day  seven 
times,  and  promises  that  then  her  walls  shall  fall 
down.  This  command  Joshua  imparts  to  the 
priests  with  the  people,  for  immediate  execution, 
(ver.  6,  7),  which  then  also  follows  (vers.  8-11). 


Ver.  2.  See,  I  have  given  We  find  a  simi 
lar  expression  in  eh.  xi.  6.  Here,  however,  the 
Israelites  themselves  were  to  adopt  no  warlike 
measures  for  the  taking  of  the  city.  Jericho  must 
fall  rather  through  the  immediate  help  of  God, 
that  is,  through  a  miracle. 


Ver.  3-5.  Signal  trumpets. 
trb;ri»>n=b:?yr!  ]-)p..  That  these  two'  des 
ignations  (ver.  4,  5)  signify  the  same  musical  in 
strument  is  clear,  and  may  be  inferred  directly 
from  our  passage.  It  may  be  also  further  assumed 

as  probable  that  "lO'itt?  and  f"n?2q  (Num.  x. 
2,  8)  are  not  identical,  but  E7,  rather  a  crooked  in 

strument,  and  hence  called  1~V»  and  H,  the 
straight  trumpet  frequently  represented  on  Egyp 
tian  monuments  (Keil,  Com.  on  J.,  p.  158).  The 

interpretation  of  vDV  on  the  other  hand  occasions 
difficulty.  According  to  Fiirst  it  has  two  significa 
tions  :  "  (1  )  Kara,  Aries,  from  the  unusual,  in  trans. 

b3%  to  be  compressed,  hard,  strong,  according  to 
this  %n  -12112?,  'Tl  pp  or  even  bm"  alone, 
Ex.  xix.  13,  would  mean  ram's  horns  as  a  wind  in 
strument.  This  signification  appears  already  in 

the  Targum  (S^S'H)  and  the  Jewish  expositors, 

who  follow  indeed  the  tradition  (Rosh-ha-Shana  3)  ; 
and  from  the  latter  we  learn  that  in  old  Arabic 

the  word  had  the  same  sense  ;  Phoenic.  blT1  the 
same  (Mass.  7)  ;  (2)  (from  b^  II)  Sound  of  Jubi 

lee,  sound  of  joy  (related  to  the  pr.  nom.  bn^) 
as  a  designation  of  the  great  feast  of  Jubilee  on 
the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  in  each  fiftieth 
year,  which  was  proclaimed  with  trumpets  through 
the  whole  land.  Lev.  xxv.  8."  That  the  same 
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word  should  have  these  two  radically  different  sig 
nifications  is,  if  not  exactly  impossible,  yet  in  this 
case  improbable,  since  the  year  of  jubilee  (n3tZ7 
balTl)  was  announced,  as  Fiirst  himself  says,  by 


the  v2""n  *^*2J,  and  from  this  evidently  had  its 
name,  as  Winer  (Rcalw.  *.  v.  "  Jubeljahr  "),  Oehler 
(Ktalencyk.  \.  p.  l:»l)  Uike  for  granted,  after  the 
example  of  older  interpreter!,  especially  Groddeck, 

De  verisim.  voc.  b^V  signif.,  Danz.  1758.  On  this 
supposition  the  question  arises,  whence  the  deriva 
tion  of  '2V,  and  how  it  is  to  be  explained. 
bilker  it  is  from  a  root  v2^  not  in  use,  which,  as 
Fiirst  assumes,  should  mean  to  be  compressed, 
hard,  strong,  the  same  as  the  Pha-n.  '2J,  from 
which  then  ^^  or  ^ZlV  =  the  strong,  the  ram 

(as  also  /^  means  properly  strength)  :  this  is 
supported  by  reference  to  the  inscription  of  Mar 
seilles,  1.  7.  In  this  view,  '2Vn"]^l|"J  would  be 
rams-horn,  v!l'iStn"~l2<iCZ7  rams-horn-trumpct,  and 

b^VrrrCttf  the  year  at  the  beginning  of  which 
they  blew  the  rams-horn,  and  which  received  'its 
liame  from  this.  Or,  as  Gesenitis  (Tlies.  ii.  3G1) 

teaches,  from  an  onomatop.  '2^,  to  sound  out,  to 
thout,  Lnt.  j\ibilart>,  as  the  related  22s,  Judg.  v. 
28,  signifies  to  call,  to  call  aloud,  and  in  Aram,  in 
employed  expressly  of  the  call  of  jubilee.  Thus 
b^>  would  be-  Hfnfl,  and  b2V>rrn?'itt7 
=  ny5njjl"^2itt7  (Lev.  xxv.  8)  =  alarm-signal  or 
jubilee-trumpet.  The  vZJVn*]"^  would  mean 

the  same,  and  '2Vij~rClp  would  be  the  year  at 
who.se  commencement  the  alarm-horn  or  trump  of 
jubilee  was  sounded,  and  which  hence  derived  its 
name.  This  etymology  is  decisively  favored  by 

the  name,  '2^,  of  the  son  of  Lamech,  Gen.  iv.  21, 
who  was  the  inventor  of  the  harp  and  syrinx. 
We  must  therefore  adopt  this  explanation.  The 

double  plural  CNb?VnVYnB'iB7,  as  in  Num.  xiii. 
32,  nrtap#J&'   Deut.    i.    28,      C 
Ewald,  §  270.     [See  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v. 

The  number  seven  of  the  trumpets,  priests, 
days,  is  significant,  for  which  compare  Gen.  xxi. 
30J  and  a  multitude  of  Old  and  New  Test,  pas 
sages  in  Winer,  art.  "  Zahlen."  (Smith's  Diet.  art. 
"  Seven."]  The  circuit  marches  were  thirteen  in  all, 
six  during  the  first  six  days,  and  seven  on  the  last, 
which  was  probably,  as  the  Rabbins  have  assumed, 
a  Sabbath.  It  might  be  objected  that,  according 
to  Ex.  xx.  9-11,  no  work  was  to  he  done  on  the 
Sabbath  ;  but  this  circuit  was  no  work,  but  rather 
a  religious  transaction  of  the  nature  of  worship, 
performed  in  obedience  to  a  special  command  of 
God,  to  whose  glory  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  pre 
cisely  on  the  Sabbath.  The  oftject  of  these  encom 
passing  marches,  about  which  much  has  been  said, 
has  been  well  indicated  by  Knohcl,  who  says  : 
"  Jericho  was  to  fall  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  fca- 
naanitish  cities  manifestly  by  Israel's  God.  The 
repeated  compassing  of  the  city  directed  attention 
with  the  sharpest  intensity  towards  what  was  fin 
ally  to  come  to  pa**,  ami  when  the  event  came, 
left  no  doubt  that  Jehovah  was  its  cause,  while  the 


courage  of  Israel  is  thereby  raised  also,  and  the 
despondency  of  the  Canaamtes  increased." 

In  substantial  agreement  with  this  Keil  remarks, 
that  "  The  repetition  during  several  days  of  this 
procession  about  the  city  could  only  be  designed  to 
exercise  Israel  in  unconditional  faith  and  patient 
trust  in  the  power  and  assistance  of  God,  and  to 
impress  deeply  upon  him  that  it  was  the  omnipo 
tence  and  fidelity  of  Jehovah  alone  which  could 
give  into  his  hand  this  fortified  city,  the  bastion  of 
the  whole  land." 

Ver.  5.  Every  man  straight  before  him. 
Over  the  prostrate  walls  should  the  Israelites 
enter  Jericho;  and  "  each  one  straight  forward," 
so  that  their  order  should  be  preserved  as  far  as 
possible.  In  Joel  ii.  9,  it  is  said  likewise  of  the 
locusts  :  "  like  men  of  war  they  climb  a  wall,  and 
every  one  marches  on  Ins  iixty. 

Vers.  6,  7.  Joshua  issues  the  needful  commands. 

Vers.  8-11.  The  first  circuit,  in  which  the  order 
of  procession  was,  (1.)  the  armed  men  ;  (2.)  the 
seven  priests  with  their  seven  trumpets;  (3.)  the 
priests  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant  ;  (4.)  the  re 

maining  warriors  as  a  rear-guard.  ^^  =  ag- 
men  clntidf.rt.  This  duty  on  the  march  through 
the  wilderness  devolved,  according  to  Num.  x.  25, 
on  the  tril>e  of  Dan  ;  whether  on  this  occasion  also. 
cannot  be  determined. 

Ver.  9.     That  blew  with  the  trumpets.    Not 


according  to  the  KethibTO[7FI,  but  the  Ke 

which  KiiolK-1  prefers  as  unquestionably  the  true 

reading.     [Keil  holds  to  the  Kethib.] 

Ver.  10.  Ye  shall  not  shout.  That  should  be 
done  first  on  the  seventh  day,  at  the  express  com- 
mand  of  .Joshua.  Silently  and  without  a  voice,  for 
six  long  days,  under  the  prolonged  clangor  of 
the  trumpets,  tire  people  marched  around  and 
around  the  City  of  Palms,  whose  inhabitants  ven 
tured  no  sortie.  Perhaps  they  were  imposed  upon 
by  the  sublime  silence  which  was  maintained 
throughout  this  delay. 

Ver.  11.  At  evening  of  the  first  day  they  came 
into  the  camp  to  sj>cnd  the  night. 

Vers.  12-14.  So  they  did  for  six  days,  without 
intermission. 

b.  Capture  and  Destruction  of  Jericho.  Vers.  15- 
20.  The  seventh  day.  Now  the  Israelites  ln>gin 
their  march  very  early,  with  the  dawn,  because 
they  have  to  make  the  circuit  seven  times.  If  we 
suppose  that  Jericho  had  a  compass  of  an  hour's 
journey,  then  a  formal  poroession  like  this,  which 
moved  slowly,  would  require  at  least  one  hour  and 
a  half  to  accomplish  it.  This  would  give  for  the 
seven  circuits  ten  and  a  half  hours.  But  to  this 
we  must  add  the  absolutely  necessary  rests  of  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  ;  and  if  we  assume. 
one  after  the  first,  second,  and  third  circuits,  and  so 
on  to  the  end,  the  six  will  amount  to  an  hour  and 
a  half.  This  added  to  the  ten  and  a  half  makes 
twelve  hours.  The  fall  of  the  wall,  accordingly, 
must  have  taken  place  near  evening.  The  Sabbath 
would  then  be  about  over  and  the  work  of  destruc 
tion  might  begin. 

Ver.    17.      And  the  city  shall  be  devoted. 


(only  once  DT)n»  Xech.  xii.  11)  from 
=  to  cut  off,  in  the  Hiph.  to  devote,  to  withdraw 
from  common  use  and  consecrate  to  God  =  tacrnrf, 
is,  (a.)  with  active  signification,  the  devotement  of 
anything  bv  Jehovah,  his  putting  under  the  ban, 
the  result  of  which  is  destruction,  Mai.  iii.  24  ;  Zech. 
xiv.  11  ;  1  K.  xx.  42;  Is.  xxxiv.  5;  or  (h.)  with 
pass,  signif.  thing  devoted,  doomed,  laid  under  the 
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ban,  that  is,  devoted  to  Jehovah  without  the  possi 
bility  of  being  redeemed  (in  distinction  from  other 
devoted  objects),  Lev.  xxvii.  21,  xxviii.  29.  In  the 
latter  sense  it  stands  here,  vers.  17,  18,  and  in  ch. 
vii.  1  ff,  1  Sara.  xv.  3-9.  Quite  correctly  there 
fore,  Starke  long  ago  remarked  :  "  A  devoted  thing 
(Bann)  (LXX.  avddffjua,  Num.  xxi.  2,  3;  Deut.  vii. 
2,  xx.  17)  was  that  which  had  been  doomed  to  the 
Lord,  which  no  man  might  employ  for  his  own 
use,  but  which  was  either  put  away  and  destroyed 
utterly  to  the  honor  of  God,  as  the  men  and  beasts 
in  this  passage,  a  propitiation,  as  it  were,  to  the 
divine  justice,  that  this  might  be  glorified  ;  or  it 
was  consecrated  to  the  special  service  of  God,  as 
here  all  precious  and  useful  metals,  Lev.  xxvii.  21, 
28;  Deut.  ii.  34,  iii.  6,  vi?.  2,26,  xiii.  15-17,  xx.  26 
ff."  See  also  the  explanation  to  ch.  ii.  11. 

Rahab  alone  should  be  spared,  because  she  had 
concealed  the  spies.  The  oath  of  the  latter  is  men 
tioned  only  to  them  (ver.  22),  but  not  before  the 

Ver.  1 8  contains  a  warning  which  Achan,  to  his 
own  destruction  and  that  of  his  family,  neglected 
(ch.  vii.). 

Vers.  20,  21.  Capture  of  the  City-  At  Joshua's 
command,  the  people  who  have  before  marched  in 
silence  around  the  city  raise  a  battle  shout.  The 
trumpets  clang.  The  walls  of  Jericho  fall  flat 


(prop,  under  themselves,  H^^in),  the  people  of 
Israel  pass  in  and  devote  everything  that  is  in  the 
oity,  man  and  woman,  boy  and  gray-haired  sire, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  asses,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword 
'Gen.  xxxiv.  26,  and  very  often  in  our  book).  [On 


instrument!,  see  Ges.  Lex.,  p.  501  e.  fin.]  — The 
miracle  here  related  has  been  explained  by  a  sud 
den  earthquake  ( J.  D.  Michaelia  ;  Bartholm,  Jewish 
Ifiston/,  ii.  p.  22;  Jahn,  HiU.  Arc/Keologie,  ii.  p.  174 
ff).  ''But  nothing  of  that  stands  written  here" 
(Knobel).  Nor  is  anything  said  of  undermining 
the  walls ;  manifestly  a  miracle  was  wrought,  accord 
ing  to  the  entire  view  of  the  author,  by  the  God  of 
Israel  "  present  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant." 
See  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  2. 

Vers.  22-25.  Rescue,  of  Rahab.  This  is  effected 
in  consistency  with  the  promise,  and  oath  of  the 
spies. 

Ver.  22.  Go  into  the  harlot's  house.  This 
house  appears  not  to  have  fallen,  although  it  was 
built  on  [or  against]  the  wall. 

Young  men.  The  Heb.  "^3  has  very  often 
this  signification,  Gen.  xxii.  3,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxvii. 
2  ;  Judg.  viii.  20  ;  Jer.  vi.  6  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  13  ;  LXX. 
Svo  vfaviffKoi ',  Vulg.  juvenes. 

Ver.  23.  And  left  them  without  the  camp. 
After  the  analogy  of  Lev.  xxiv.  14,  Num.  xxxi.  19. 
They  were,  as  heathen,  unclean,  and  must  there 
fore  "remain  for  a  specified  time,  probably,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  things  unclean,  seven  days,  without 
the  camp. 

Ver.  24  breaks  the  connection,  and  would  per 
haps  stand  better,  as  Knol>cl  conjectures,  before 
ver.  21.  [That  cattle  and  other  property  in  Jericho 
were  put  under  the  ban,  and  the  whole  city  reduced 
to  ashes,  was  "  because  this  was  the  tirs't  city  of 
Canaan  which  Jehovah  had  given  a  prey  to  his 
people.  It,  therefore,  should  Israel  ott;>r  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  land  to  the  Lord,  and  even  consecrate 
to  Him  as  devoted,  for  a  sten  that  they  received  the 
whole  land  from  his  hand,  as  a  loan  and  as  what 
had  fallen  to  Him,  not  what  they  would  snatch  for 
themselves."  Keil.  —  TR.) 


Ver.  25  takes  up  again  the  thread  of  the  narra 
tive  concerning  Rahab's  position. 

She  dwelt  in  Israel.  See  the  Exegetical  and 
Homiletical  on  chap.  ii. 

Ver.  26.  C'urse  upon  Jericho.  Since  a  devoted 
city  might  not,  according  to  Deut.  xiiii.  17,  be  re 
built,  Joshua  pronounces  an  imprecation  on  the 
foundation  and  Soil  of  Jericho.  Such  a  curse,  as 
Strabo  says,  xiii.  p.  601,  Agamemnon  uttered  upon 
Ilium,  and  Scipio,  according  toAppian  (Punica,  § 
135  f.),  upon  Carthage  (Knobel).  In  connection 
with  this  they  used,  as  Hadrian  did  at  Jerusalem,  to 
plough  around  the  site  of  the  city  (Starke).  "  The 
Jews  also  probably  scattered  salt  over  the  place, 
Judg.  ix.  45,  as  a  curse  and  sign  of  barrenness, 
Deut.  xxix.  22,  23 ;  P*.  cvii.  33,  34  ;  Jer.  xvii.  6  ; 
Zech.  ii.  9,"  Starke.  Of  ploughing  and  sowing  salt 
there  is  no  mention  here,  but  so  much  the  more  im 
pressive  sounds  the  curse  which  Joshua  poetically 
utters.  That  this  curse  was  fulfilled  is  related  in 
1  K.  xvi.  34,  when  Hiel  of  Bethel  ventured  in 
Ahab's  time  to  rebuild  Jericho.  It  is  at  variance 
with  this  late  restoration  of  the  city  that  its  name 
reappears  in  our  book  ch.  xviii.  21  ;  Judg.  iii.  13 ;  2 
Sam.  x.  5.  The  difficulty  may  be  obviated  (a)  by 
assuming,  with  Winer,  that  in  1  K.  xvi.  34  the 
language  relates  only  to  the  fortifications  of  Jericho, 

—  which  reference  of  the  word  ""^2  *s  established 
by  1  K.  xv.  17  and  2  Chr.  xi.  5  —  and  that  Joshua 
himself  as  military  leader  had  respect  only  to  the 
fortifications;  or  (6)  by  availing  ourselves  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Knobel,  that  the  Jericho  spoken  of 
during  the  time  between  Joshua  and  Ahab  was  in 
a  different  place  from  that  which  Hiel  first  rebuilt. 
In  support  of  bis  view  Knobel  recalls  that  neither 
Troy  nor  Carthage  was  built  up  again  on  the  old 
spot,  because  the  ground  of  both  places  had  been 
cursed.  For  the  rest,  KnoM  conceives  the  execra 
tion  in  the  special  form  which  it  had  received,  as 
whollv  vaticinitim  ex  eventu,  and  views  the  matter 
thus:  (1)  Joshua  had  expressed  an  imprecation, 
but  a  "  general  imprecation  ;  "  (2)  This  general 
imprecation  was  known,  and  had  for  its  effect  that 
when  Jericho  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  between 
Joshua  and  David,  it  was  not  placed  on  the  old 
site;  (3)  the  rebuilding  on  the  old  site  was  effected 
under  Ahab,  by  Hiel,  who  lost  his  oldest  son  at  the 
time  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  and  his 
youngest  at  the  setting  up  of  the  gate  ;  (4)  tho 
author  of  our  book  knew  of  these  occurrences,  am/ 
assumed  that  Joshua  had  not  only  uttered  a  gen 
eral  malediction,  but  had  extended  this  to  so  min 
ute  points  as  were  afterwards  brought  to  light. 
We  confess  that  we  here  meet  too  many  hypotheses, 
and  therefore  stand  by  the  explanation  of  Winer, 
which  is  grammatically  well  established. 

Ver.  27.  Joshua's   fame,  3^327,  Jos.  ix.  9. 


DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 


In  order  to  determine  the  notion  o 
must  h  ive  regard  above  all  to  the  passage  Lev.  xxvii. 
28,  29  :  "  Only  no  devoted  thing  (E~!n)  which  a 
man  shall  devote  (O~?n*)  to  Jehovah  of  all  that 
he  hath,  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of  his 
possession,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed  (  '^|?~^  "]) 
everv  devoted  thins  is  most  holv  to  Jehovah.  No 
devoted  tiling  which  is  devoted"  by  men  shall  be 
I  redeemed;  it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  Every- 
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thing  else  of  man,  of  beast,  of  house,  of  field  which 
one  only  consecrated  to  Jehovah  (C^i?!)  might 
be  redeemed,  but  what  any  one  had  devoted,  that 
is,  given  over  to  complete  and  unconditional  sanc 
tity,  thut  could  nut  bo  redeemed.  It  wa>,  a.- 
Riict-clii  says  (liealeitcyk.  i.  p.  C77),  "a  doomed 
gift  "  ( Haungeschcnk),  an  object  laid  under  the  ban 

(D^r?  in  its  first,  active  sense),  a  thing  most  holy 
to  Jehovah.  If  it  was  a  living  creature,  it  was. 
according  to  this  precept  of  the  law,  put  to  death ; 
if  it  was  a  piece  ot  land  it  was  (as  we  may  rightly 
conclude  from  Lev.  xxvii.  21,  com  p.  also  Num.  xviii. 
14;  E/ek.  xliv.  29)  the  possession  of  the  priests; 
if  it  was  any  other  valuable  property  it  belonged,  as 
our  hi.-tory  teaches  (eh.  vi.  19,  '24)  and  as  is  shown 
also  by  Num.  xxxi.  54,  to  the  treasury  of  Jehovah. 
If  an  entire  citv  like  Jericho  was  put  under  the  ban, 
it  was  burnt  up  (Josh.  vi.  24;  x.  28,  35,  37,  4U ; 
xi.  11;  Num.  xxi.  1-3;  Dcut.  xiii.  16);  yet  not 
always,  Jo>h.  xi.  1 1,  as  th  >y  also  somrtiincs  let  the 
cattle  live,  anil  divided  them  as  booty  (Dcut.  ii.34  f., 
iii.  6  11'.,  and  Josh.  viii.  20  ff.).  Such  a  devourment 
might  be,  as  Riictschi  has  ex]>lained  with  s-pecial 
cleanicss,  directed  inwardly,  on  the  people  of  Israel 
themselves,  eomp.  ch.  vii.,  or  outwardly  against 
those  of  other  nations.  In  l>oth  cases,  however, 
as  a  lon<;  line  of  passages  (Ex.  xxii.  20;  Dcut. 
xiii.  16  ft'.,  ii.  34,  iii.  G;  Josh.  vi.  17  ft'.,  etc.,  see 
above)  will  show,  t/te  destruction  of  ever  if  unholy, 
idolatrous  crmture  was  the  design,  since  Israel  must 
be  a  ho' if  people.  The  latu-r  case,  the  outward 
direction  of  it,  is  met  with  earlier  in  the  history, 
but  with  .-jR-cial  frequency  in  our  book.  "  Dread 
ful,  certainly,"  says  Wilier  (i.  135,  obs.  3),  "was 
such  devourment  of  con({iiere<l  cities,  only  there  is 
no  good  rea-on  for  complaining  of  Hebrew  an 
tiquity  MJ  bitterly  as  Tindal,  Morgan,  and  others 
have  done.  Humanity  toward  prisoners  of  war, 
especially  toward  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
cities,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  nations  gcn- 
erallv.  Every  war  was  at  first  a  war  of  annihila 
tion,  and  that  treatment  of  the  Canaanitish  towns 
was,  on  political,  and  (in  the  sense  of  that  age) 
religious  grounds,  as  truly  demanded,  as  is  very 
much  besides  which  even  civilized  and  Christian 
nations  hold  valid,  as  flowing  from  the  right  of 
comment." 

The  destruction  of  these  Canaanite  cities  fol 
lowed  upon  an  immediate,  dirine  direction  (Ex. 
xvii.  14;  Dcut.  vii.  2;  xx.  16;  1  Sam.  xv.  3),  at 
another  time,  the  Israelites  row  the  same  (Num. 
xxi.  2).  Again  in  other  cases,  the  devourment,  in 
its  inward  direction  and  in  its  outward,  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  aj>jtointment8  of  tlir  Inw  (Lev. 
xx.  2;  Deut.  xiii.  16  ft'.).  By  this  a  limit  was  set 
to  all  caprice,  for,  the  holiness  of  Israel  in  ri-i.l 
separation  from  everything  of  a  heathen  nature, 
and  from  every  abomination  of  idolatry  (Ex. 
xxiii.  32  ;  Deut.  xx.  18),  was  to  be  the  only  ground 
of  the  ban.  Otherwise  every  murderer  might  with 
hypocritical  mien  have  annealed  to  such  a  devour 
ment  of  his  ncijjrhlior.  lie  who  seized  upon  anv-, 
thing  for  himself  that  had  Ic-cn  devoted  paid  the  \ 
penalty  with  his  life  (Josh.  vi.  18;  Deut.  xiii.  17  ; 
Josh.  vii.  11  ff.) 

By  these  views  we  must  interpret  the  expression 
of  the  high-priest  (John  xi.  49,  50),  and  so  also  St. 
Paul's  designation  (Gal.  iii.  10)  of  the  crucified 
Redeemer,  as  xardpa. 

Finally  we  may  mention  that  similar  statutes 
were  in  force  among  the  Gauls  and  ancient  Gcr- 
mans ;  and  to  the  Romans  and  Greeks  they  were 
not  at  all  strange.  Cesar  relates  of  the 'Gauls 


(Bell.  Gall.  vi.  17):  "  Huic  (sc.  Marti)  quu.u 
ItruJio  diniicare  const  it  uerunt,  ea,  y««  btllo  cepe- 
rint,  pltrumque  drcovtnt.  Quce  sujmravcrint,  ani- 
uiulia  capita  itnmolant ;  rtliquas  res  in  win  in  locum 
confrrunt.  Multis  in  civilatiuus  haruin  rerum  ex- 
tructos  lumulos  loci's  consecrtitis  consfricari  lictt ; 
tirtjue  mtp?.  acctdit,  ut,  tifylecta  quispiatn  rtligione, 
aut  caf>ta  Ufjud  se  occulturt,  ant  ftositu  toUvre  audtrtt ; 
i/i  tin**!  iitiiiinjiK'  fi  rei  stifi/dtciuin  cum  crwiatu  con- 
stitutum  est.  The  practice  therefore  was  similar 
to  what  happened  in  the  case  of  Achan,  the  j/en- 
alty  of  death  for  theft  of  what  had  been  devoted. 
Tacitus  (Antuil.  xiii.  57)  U'lls  concerning  the 
Hermunduri,  that  a  war  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  with  the  Catti  had  turned  oat  fortunately 
for  the  former,  for  the  latter  ruinously  (exitiosius)  ; 
"  <juia  victorcs  diversam  acinn  Marti  ac  Mercuiio 
sacravere,  </uo  voto,  tnui,  viri,  cuneta  victa  occidioni 
dantur."  Livy  (iii.  55)  recalls  a  law  passed  under 
the  consuls  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horarius :  "  L't  (/ni 
tritium's  fthiiis,  tfdilitnts,  judtciuus,  di-ccinviris  tiocn- 
issrt,  rjus  caput  Joui  sacrum  esset ;  jamilia  ad 
letltm  Cereris,  Libt-ri,  Ltbeneque  venum  iret."  We 
may  remember  further  the  vt-r  sacrum,  so  beauti 
fully  described  bv  Uhland  in  his  familiar  poem, 
and  the  burning"  up  of  a  part  of  the  spoils,  to 
consecrate  them  to  the  gods,  as  was  also  done 
in  Roman  antiquity  ( Appian,  /'»/«.  ch.  cxxxiii  ; 
Mithr.  ch.  xlv.).  Similar  is  the  talioo  of  the  South 
Sea  islanders,  a  ban  the  violation  of  which  was 
punished  with  death.  See  the  Caltvcr  Missions- 
Getchichie  by  Bliimhardt,  ii.  pp.  238,  243.  J Mur 
ray's  Encuc.  of  Geoif.  iii.  p.  156;  Cook's  \oy(i</*s 
(2  vols.  Lond.'  1842)',  vol.  ii.  pp.  112,  113,  255,  and 
often.] 

2.  The  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  is  just  as 
much  referred  to  the  immediate  causality  of  (iod, 
as  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  Jordan.  It  is  a  soulless  expedient,  therefore, 
to  think  of  an  undermining  of  the  walls.  Much 
rather  ini^rlit  we  approve  the  resort  to  an  earth 
quake,  lKH-aii.se  in  such  a  natural  event  the  divine 
agency  is  directly  involved.  Hut  there  is  nothing 
said  of  th:it  in  the  text,  and  it  is  therefore  U-st  sim 
ply  to  recognize  the  fact.  It  was  for  the  Canaan- 
ites  a  terror,  to  the  Israelites  a  most  cheering  sign 
of  the  continued  presence  of  God  with  his  people. 
For  us  its  symbolical  significance  is  not  to  be 
lightlv  otimatcd,  especially  for  those  among  us  to 
whom  the  Bible  is  indeed  precious  but  much  of 
what  is  related  in  it  difficult  to  receive,  —  really 
earnest  Christians,  whom  we  should  not  on  this 
account  (as  is,  alas,  so  commonly  done)  immedi 
ately  characterize  as  infidels.  This  name,  indeed, 
it  would  in  general  IK;  far  better  to  apply  somewhat 
more  sparingly,  unless  all  investigation  of  Scripture 
is  to  l»e  threatened  with  the  ban. 

["  By  this  "  (namely,  its  occurrence,  through  the 
direct  efficiency  of  God),  "the  fall  of  .Jericho  l>e- 
cam-  the  image  and  tvpe  of  the  fall  of  every  world- 
powcr  Ix-fore  the  Lord,  when  He  comes  to  le»»d  his 
people  into  Canaan  and  to  establish  his  kingdom 
on  earth.  On  the  ground  of  this  fact  it  is,  that 
the  b!a>t  of  th«  trumpet  l»ecotncs,  in  the  writings 
of  the  prophets,  the  signal  and  symbolical  prog 
nostic  of  the  revelations  of  the  Lord  in  the  great 
judgments  by  which  He,  through  the  destruction 
of  one  world-power  after  the  other,  maintains  and 
extends  his  kingdom  on  earth,  and  carries  it  on 
ward  toward  jwrfection.  This  it  will  reach  wh'-n 
He  descends  from  heaven  in  his  glory  at  the  time 
of  the  last  trumpet,  with  a  shout,  with  the  \oice 
of  the  archangel  and  trump  of  God,  to  raise  the 
dead  and  change  the  living,  to  hold  the  judgment 
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of  the  world  and  cast  the  devil,  and  death,  and 
hell  into  the  lake  of  tire,  to  create  heaven  and  earth 
anew,  and  in  the  New  Jerusalem  to  set  up  the  tab 
ernacle  of  God  with  men  forever  and  ever."  ( I  Cor. 
xv.  51  ff. :  1  Thess.  iv.  16  f. :  Apoc.  xx.  and  xxi.) 
Keil. 

"  By  ordering  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  should 
fall  only  after  the  circuit  of  the  city  during  seven 
days,  and  on  the  seventh  day  seven  times  with  the 
sound  of  the  alarm-trumpets  and  the  war-cry  of 
the  warriors  of  God's  people,  God  would  make 
this  city,  the  key  of  Canaan,  a  type  of  the  final  de 
struction  of  the  powers  of  this  world  which  stand 
in  hostile  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  By 
this  would  He  not  only  intimate  to  his  people  that 
not  immediately,  but  after  protracted  and  patient 
struggles,  finally  at  the  end  of  the  world,  will  the 
hostile  world-power  be  subdued,  but  also  hint  to 
the  enemies  of  his  kingdom,  that  their  strength, 
although  they  may  long  resist,  yet  at  last  will 
perish  in  a  moment."  Keil.  —  TR.] 

3.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  the  Redeemer  has 
signalized  Jericho.     Here  he  entered  into  the  house 
of  Zacchseus  (LukC  xix.  5,  9) ;  here  he  healed  Bar- 
timeus  of  his  blindness  (Mar.  x.  46,  52  ;  Luke  xviii. 
35) ;  in   the  neighborhood  of  this  city  he  repeated 
the  announcement  of  his  sufferings  (Luke  xviii. 
31 ;  Matt.  xx.  28).     He  thinks  of  Jericho  in  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  30).  Then 
Jericho  was  a  prominent  city  by  reason  of  Herod's 
magnificent  buildings  there  ;  now  it  is  a  miserable 
village.     [See  the  references  on  ch.  ii.  1.] 

4.  As  the  blessing  operates  in  its  effects  through 
centuries,  so  not  less  does  the  curse,  when  a  moral 

justification  accompanies  it.  The  curse  upon 
Jericho  was  the  curse  upon  everything  of  an  idol 
atrous  nature,  upon  the  Canaanite  race  with  all  its 
heathenish  abominations ;  it  was  therefore  a  theo 
cratic  curse  on  sin  itself.  Such  a  curse  Paul 
utters,  on  the  principles  of  the  N.  T.,  against  all 
teachers  of  error  and  corruptors  of  the  congrega 
tion  (1  Cor.  *vi.  22  ;  Gal.  i.  8),  with  the  same  pro 
priety  as  did  Joshua.  The  more  the  leaven  of 
Christianity  spreads  and  pervades  all  things,  the 
less  occasion  shall  we  have  for  cursing ;  we  shall 
have  occasion  rather  for  praising  God  and  blessing 
the  brethren.  But  he  who  sees  everywhere  only 
apostasy  and  error,  who  will  not  perceive  that  even 
now  salvation  is  nearer  to  us  than  before,  he  will 
doubtless  mther  curse  than  bless,  as  in  fact  not 
only  ultramontane  Catholics,  but  also  some  profes 
sing  Protestantism  abundantly  do.  But  they  are 
no  Joshuas,  neither  of  them.  Their  glance  reaches 
not  even  into  the  near  future,  to  say  nothing  of  dis 
tant  ages.  So  their  sentences  of  curse  die  away  in 
silence,  to  our  great  comfort,  because  they  have 
no  moral  justification. 


UOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  closed  and  barred  Jericho  an  image  (1)  of 
a  closed  heart;  (2)  of  a  closed  house;  (3)  of  a 
closed  congregation.  —  As  the  Lord  gave  Jericho 
into  the  hand  of  Joshua,  so  He  still  always  gives 
every  closed  heart,  and  every  closed  house,  and 
every  closed  congregation  (or  even  city)  into  the 
hand  of  his  servants.  —  The  tramp  of  the  year  of 
jubilee  and  the  trump  of  Judgment.  —  Before  the 
war-shout  of  the  spintual  Israel  fall  all  the  walls 
which  the  world  has  reared  for  its  own  defense, 
especially  the  walls  of  self-righteousness  behind 
which  sm  pursues  its  courses.  —  The  procession 
around  Jericho,  (1)  silent,  (2)  but  with  the  accom 


paniment  of  trumpet  blasts,  a  procession  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  —  The  capture  of 
Jericho,  (1)  well  prepared  for  by  Joshua,  (2)  glori 
ously  accomplished  by  God's  almighty  power. 
The  dawn  of  the  seventh  day  a  dawn  of  victory. 
The  confidence  of  Joshua's  fai.h.  —  Shout,  for  God 
has  given  you  the  city.  —  The  holy  curse.  —  The 
holy  deliverance  (ver.  17.)  — Judgment  and  mercy 
shown  by  the  devotement  of  Jericho  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  deliverance  of  Kahab. 
—  Keep  yourselves  from  that  which  is  devoted. — 
The  treasure  of  the  Lord,  consisting  (l)in  Israel, 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  brass  (2)  among  us,  in  the 
holy  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  — 
The  walls  fell  down  flat!  O,  how  shall  we  rejoice 
when  one  day  all  the  walls  which  proud  worldli- 
ness  has  built  fall  down,  even  those  which  statutes 
have  erected  —  the  walls  of  cloisters  and  the  walls 
of  Rome  !  —  The  glorious  victory  of  the  people,  a 
condemnation  at  the  same  time  of  Jericho.  —  The 
rescue  of  llahab  considered  in  reference  ( 1 )  to  her 
person  (description  of  her  character  according  to 
eh.  ii.,  Heb.  xi.  31 ;  Ja.  ii.  25) ;  (2)  to  the  con 
scientiousness  of  Joshua,  who  would  have  the  word 
which  had  been  given  kept;  (3)  to  the  future  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  (llahab  from  among  the 
heathen,  the  mother  of  a  family,  and  what  is  con 
nected  with  that :  llahab  the  heathen  woman  is 
received  into  Israel,  that  through  Israel  the  heathen 
also  might  be  saved). —  The  imprecation  upon  Jer 
icho  ;  (1)  a  well  deserved  sentence ;  hence  (2)  ful 
filled  as  a  prophetic  word,  when  Hiel  again  built 
the  city,  1  K.  xvi.  34.  —  Rather  bless  than  curse, 
because  we  are  Christians.  —  Men  not  to  be  cursed, 
but  only  sin. 

STARKE  :  That  is  the  way  of  the  sons  of  this 
world ;  seeing  need  and  danger  at  the  door  they 
resort  only  to  human  plans  and  expedients  for 
escape,  when  they  ought  to  betake  themselves  to 
God  and  seek  shelter  with  him,  Jer.  xviii.  11  ;  Ps. 
1.  15.  —  To  build  fortresses  and  to  fly  thither  in 
time  of  need  is  not  indeed  wrong  in  itself,  but  let 
not  one  trust  too  much  in  them,  because  without 
God  no  inclosure  can  help,  Hos.  viii.  14;  Ps. 
cxxvii.  1.  — Those  who  sit  at  the  helm  should  not 
sleep  at  mid-day,  but  be  up  betimes,  and  attend  to 
their  duties,  Rom.  xii.  7. —  A  believing  and  fervent 
prayer  is  the  true  war-shout  by  which  we  may  con 
quer  our  spiritual  foes  and  destroy  the  devil's  king 
dom.  Christian  brother,  avail  thyself  of  that  there 
fore  with  diligence  (Eph.  vi.  18). 

HEDINGER:  Every  carnal  heart  is  a  closed  Jer 
icho  ;  God  sits  down  before  it  and  shoots  mercy 
and  grace  up  against  its  walls.  Well  for  those 
who  do  not  harden  themselves  ! 

CRAMER:  God's  promises  areas  certain  as  if 
they  had  already  been  fulfilled  and  gone  into  effect, 
2  Cor.  i.  20;  Ps.  xxxiii.  4.  —  God  thinks  also  of 
compassion  when  He  is  most  angry,  for  in  the  midst 
of  wrath  He  is  gracious,  Gen.  vi.  8,  11,  12,  13  f. — 
What  God  curses  no  man  must  bless,  and  what 
God  blesses  let  no  man  curse,  Num.  xxiii.  8 ;  IK. 
xvi.  34. 

GERLACH  :  Through  the  silence  of  the  people  it 
should  be  more  clearlv  manifest  that  it  was  the 
Lord  who  fought  for  Israel.  Exercised  in  faith, 
under  the  scorn  of  their  foes  should  the  strength 
granted  them  by  God  be  kept  till  the  moment  of 
action. 

[G.  R.  B. :  In  the  progress  of  his  spiritual  king 
dom  also  God  has  chosen  to  employ  means  for 
vanquishing  the  strongholds  of  unbelief  and 
worldline'ss  very  different  from  what  would  sug 
gest  themselves  to  human  contrivance.  But  God's 
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foolishness  "  in  this,  as  we  might  be  sure  before-  25.    Therefore  let  Israel  only  persevere  in  sound- 


hand,  has  proved  itself  wiser  than  all  the  wis 
dom  of  im-ii,  and  alone  efficacious  in  rabdning  the 
proud  and  bolted  heart  to  repentance  and  the  trust- 
ful  acceptance  of  Christ's  gracious  rule,  1  Cor.  i.  18- 


ing  the  gospel  trumpet,  patient  under  delays  but 
constant  in  the  wondrous,  even  though  despised, 
proclamation,  and  in  due  time  the  stoutest  walla 
of  opposition  shall  fall  tint.  —  TR.] 


2.  Achan's  Theft. 

CIIAPTKK    VII. 

a.  The  Crime. 

1  But  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  committed  a  trespass  in  the  accursed  thing  [in 
resj>ect  to  what  was  devoted]  :  for  [and]  Achan,  the   son   of  Carmi,  the   son   of 
Zabdi,  the  sou  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  took  of  the  accursed  tiling  [of  what 
was  devoted]  :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  kindled  against  the  chil 
dren  [sons]  of  Israel. 

b.  Its  evil  Effects  in  the  unfortunate  Expedition  against  Ai. 
CHAPTER  VII.  2-5. 

2  And  Joshua  sent  men  from  Jericho  to  Ai,  which  is  beside  Beth-aven,  on  the  east 
side  of  Beth-el,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Go  up  and  view  the  country  [spy 

3  out  the  land].     And  the  men  went  up,  and  viewed  [spied  out]  Ai.     And  they  re 
turned  to  Joshua,  and  said  unto  him,  Let  not  all  the  people  go  up  ;  but  [omit:  but] 
let  about  two  or  three  thousand  men  go  up  and  smite  Ai:  and  [omit:  and]  make 

4  not  all  the  people  to  labour  thither ;  for  they  are  but  [omit :  but]  few.     So  [And] 
there  went  up  thither  of  the  ]>eople  about  three  thousand  men  :  and  they  fled  before 

5  the  men  of  Ai.     And  the  men  of  Ai  smote  of  them  about  thirty  and  six  men  :   for 
[and]  they  chased  them  from  before  the  gate  even  unto  Shebarim,  and  smote  them 
in  the  going  down :  wherefore  [and]  the  hearts  of  the  people  melted,  and  became 
as  [omit :  as]  water. 

c.  Joshua's  humble  Prayer  and  God's  Answer  thereto. 
CIIAITKR  VII.  G-15. 

6  And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  :irk  of 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  until  the  even-tide,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  put  dust 

7  upon  their  heads.     And  Joshua  said,  Alas  !  O  Lord   God  [Jehovah],   wherefore 
hast  thou  at  all  brought  this  people  over  [the]  .Jordan,  to  deliver  us  into  the  hand 
of  the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us  ?  would  to  God  [O  that]  we  had  been  conU-nt,  and 

8  dwelt  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan.     O  Lord  [Fay:   Pray,  I»rd  ;  Bunsen  : 
Forgive,  Lord;  De  Wette:  Pray,  my  Lord],  what  shall  I  say,  when  Israel  turneth 

9  their  backs  [has  turned  the  back]  before  their  [his]  enemies  ?     For  the  Canaanites 
[Canoanite],  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  shall  hear  of  it,  and  shall  environ 
us  round,  and  cut  oft*  our  name  from  the  earth :  and  what  will  thou  do  unto  thy 
great  name? 

10  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua:  'Get  thee  up;  wherefore  liest  thou 

1 1  thus  upon  thy  face  ?     Israel  hath  sinned,  and  they  have  also  transgressed  my  cove 
nant  which  I  commanded  them;  for  [and]  they  have  even  [also1]  taken  of  the  ac 
cursed  [devoted]  tiling,  and  have  also  stolen,  and  dissembled  also,  and  they  have 

12  put  it  even  [also  put  it]  among  their  own  stuff.     Therefore  the  children  [sons] 
of  Israel  could   not  stand  before   their  enemies,  but  turned  their  backs    before 
their  enemies,  because  they  were  accursed  [have  become  a  devoted  thing] :  neither 
will  I  be  with  you  any  more,  except  ye  destroy  the  accursed  [devoted]  thing  from 

13  among  you.     Up,  sanctify  the  |>eople,  and  say,  Sanctify  yourselves  against  to 
morrow  :  for  thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,   There  is  an  accursed 
[a  devoted]  thing  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Israel :  thou  canst  not  stand  before 
thine  enemies,  until  ye  have  put  away  the  accursed  [devoted]  thing  from  among 

14  you.     In  the  morning  therefore  [And  in  the  morning]  ye  shall  be  brought  accord- 
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ing  to  your  tribes :  and  it  shall  be,  that  the  tribe  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  taketh 
shall  come  according  to  the  families  thereof;  and  the  family  which  the  Lord  [Je 
hovah]  shall  take  [taketh]  shall  come  by  [the]  households  ;  and  the  household 

15  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  take  [taketh]  shall  come  man  by  man.     And  it 
shall  be,  that  he  that  is  taken  with  the  accursed  [devoted]  thing  shall  be  burnt 
with  fire,  he  and  all  that  he  hath :  because  he  hath  transgressed  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  and  because  he  hath  wrought  folly  in  Israel. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  11.  —  C3"l  repeated  to  the  fifth  time  very  emphatically  distinguishes  the  several  momenta  of  their  crime  : 
.  .  .  .  sinned,  and  also  taken  ....  and  also  stolen^  and  also  dissembled,  and  also  put  it,  etc.  See  Exeg. 
Note.  —  TE.] 

d.  Discovery  and  Punishment  of  Achan  the  Transgi'essor. 
CHAPTER  VIL  16-26. 

16  So  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  brought  Israel  by  their  tribes  ;  and 

17  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  taken:  And  he   brought  the  family  [Fay:  families01]  of 
Judah  ;  and  he  took  the  family  of  the   Zarhites  [of  Zarhi]  :  and  he  brought  the 

18  family  of  the  Zarhites  [of  Zarhi]  man  by  man  ;6  and  Zabdi  was  taken:  And  he 
brought  his  household  man  by  man  ;  and  Achan  the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of  Zabdi, 
the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  taken. 

19  And  Joshua  said  unto  Achan,  My  son,  give,   I  pray   thee,  glory  to  the   Lord 
[Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  him  [Gesen. ;  so  De  Wette  and 
Bunsen ;  Fay :  give  him  [the]   praise] ;  and  tell  me  now  what  thou  hast  done, 

20  hide  it  not  from   me.     And  Achan   answered  Joshua,   and  said,  Indeed  I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  and  thus  and  thus  have  I  done. 

21  When  [And  x]  I  saw  among  the  spoils  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment  [mantle  of 
Shinar],  and  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  wedge  [tongue]  of  gold  of  fifty  she 
kels  weight,  then  [and]  I  coveted  them,  and  took  them,  and  behold  they  are  hid 'in  the 

22  earth  in  the  midst  of  my  tent,  and  the  silver  under  it.     So  Joshua  sent  messengers, 
and  they  ran  unto  the  tent,  and  behold,  it  -was  hid  in  his  tent,  and  the  silver  under  it. 

23  And  they  took  them  out  of  the  midst  of  the  tent,  and  brought  them  unto  Joshua, 
and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  laid  them  out  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

24  And  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  took  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah,  and  .the  silver, 
and  the  garment  [mantle],  and  the  wedge  of  gold,  and  his  sons,  and  his  daughters, 

25  and  his   oxen,   and  his  asses,  and  his  sheep,  and  his  tent,  and  all  that  he  had : 
and  they  brought  them  unto  the  valley  of  Achor.    And  Joshua  said,  Why  hast  thou 
troubled  us  ?  [or,  What  trouble  hast  thou  brought  upon  us  ?]     The  Lord  [Jehovah] 
shall  trouble  thee  this  day.    And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  they  burned 

26  them  with  fire,  after  they  had  stoned  [and  pelted]  them  with  stones.     And  they 
raised  over  him  a  great  heap  of  stones  unto  this  day.    So  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
turned  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger :  wherefore  the  name  of  that  place  was 
called,  The  valley  of  Achor,  unto  this  day. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver  21.  —  nS"]S\  The  "1  is  as  nearly  redundant  here  probably  as  it  ever  is  (it  is  treated  as  if  it  were  entirely 
to  by  De  U'ette,  Zuuz,'  ;ind  Fay),  and  yet  Is  not  redundant.  It  betrays  the  confusion  of  thought  in  which  Achan  spoke : 
Thus  and  thus  have  I  done  :  and  I  saw  ....  and  I  coveted  them,  etc. 

The  manner  in  which  our  version,  and  perhaps  all  others,  not  unfrequently  substitute  a  conditional  sentence  ("  when 
I  saw ;  then  I  coveted)  for  two  coordinate,  copulative  sentences  of  narration  ("and  I  saw  —  and  I  coveted  ")  sometimes 
gives  a  welcome  variety  to  the  monotonous  succession  of  copulative  clauses  with  which  the  Hebrew  is  content ;  but  by 
just  so  much  it  misrepresents  the  child-like  artlessness  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  scarcely  ever  exactly  equivalent  to  the  original 
expression  of  the  thought*.  It  is  strictly  allowable  only  when,  if  ever,  the  former  of  two  facts  may  be  assumed  a'  Known 
or  obvious,  and  the  latter  is  to  be  represented  in  its  dependence  upon  that.  —  TR.] 


a  Different    Codd.,    the    LXX.,    the   Vulg.,   instead    of 

rnvn  nnstpn  read  HTTP  n'n?e?»,  which 

pointing'  we  follow  with  Keil  and'  Bunsen.    '[But  it  seems 
sufficient  and  quite  consistent  with  the  principle  of  the  fol 

lowing   foot-note   to  understand  nnCt^tt    to  be  "  used 


laxly  for  tribe,  EJP."    Gesen.  —  TR.] 


b  Different  Codd.,  some  old  editions,  the  Syr.,  Vulg.,  have 


instead  of  O^S,  the  reading  DVjia  to  make  au 
agreement  with  ver  16.  But  since  the  former  ia  the  more 
difficult  reading  we  hold  fast  to  it  with  Keil  and  Bunsen. 
See  K\c«utical  Notes. 
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EXBQET1CAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

a.  Ver.  1.  The  Crime  of  Achan.  The  very  first 
words  with  which  the  account  of  Achan's  theft 
begins  show  that  the  sin  of  the  individual  is  re 
garded  as  compromising  all ;  for  it  is  said :  The 
children  of  Israel  committed  a  trespass  in  that 

which  was  devoted.     'Elp   signifies  properly  to 

cover,  from  which  V*^P  a  mantle ;  hence  to  act 
underhandedly,  treacherously,  Prov.  xvi.  10;  2 
Chron.  xxvi.  18;  xxix.  6,  19;  Neh- i.  8;  specially 
frequent  in  the  combination  which  we  find  hero 

v27!3  /2p  =  to  sin  through  falsehood,  treachery, 
namely,  rn!"P3,  l  Chron.  v.  25;  x.  13;  2  Chron. 

xii.   2,  here    C^FO    therefore  indirectly  niiT2 
ch.  xxii.  20 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  7. 
Achan.     In  1   Chron.  ii.  7   the  man  is  called 

"^7  =  the  troubler,  with  which  chaps,  vi.  18;  vii. 
26,  may  be  compared.  "  Joscphus  also  calls  him, 
therefore,  "Axopor,  the  LXX.  in  Cod.  Vat.  *AxaP- 
while  Cod.  Alex,  has  "Axa""  (Keil).  Stier  and 
Theile's  polyglott  reads  with  Vat.  "Axap.  Instead 
of  Zabdi  we  read  in  1  Ch.  ii.  6  /imri,  arising  per 
haps,  as  Keil  supposes,  from  confounding  letters. 

Then  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  kindled 
against  the  children  of  Israel.  Luther :  "  was 
fierce ; "  but  "  blazed,"  "  was  kindled  to  a  blaze," 
is  perhaps  more  adequately  suggestive,  since  the 
anger  itself  is  regarded  as  a  flame  which  blazes  up 
and  turns  its  destructive  force  in  this  or  that  di 
rection.  It  is  said  concerning  men  :  Gen.  iv.  5 ; 
2  Sam.  xii.  5  ;  Ex.  xxxii.  19,  22;  1  Sam.  xviii.  8; 
xx.  7  and  often  ;  Acts  xvii.  16;  but  by  preference 
concerning  God;  Num.  xL  1,  10;  xx'ii.  22;  Job 
xix.  11  ;  xlii.  7;  Zech.  x.  3;  Hab.  iii.  8.  In  the 
N.  T.  also  concerning  Christ,  John  xi.  33,  38  ; 
God  himself  is  a  consuming  fire;  Ex.  xxiv.  17  ; 
Deut.  iv.  24  ;  ix.  3 ;  Heb.  xii.  29.  Fire  goes  be 
fore  him  :  Deut.  ix.  3 ;  Joel  ii.  3 ;  Ps.  xviii.  9,  16. 
His  anger  is  therefore  a  destructive  anger  when  it 
is  revealed  from  heaven  against  the  unrighteous 
ness  of  men,  Horn.  i.  18.  Here  it  blazes  not 
against  Achan  only,  but  against  the  whole  people, 
because  Achan,  a  member  of  the  people,  has 
through  his  crime  brought  the  whole  people  into  a 
partnership  of  suffering.  The  consequences  of  his 
deed  show  themselves  immediately  in  the  unfor 
tunate  expedition  against  Ai. 

l>.  Vers.  2-5.  Its  evil  Effects  in  the  unfortunate 
Kzpfdition  against  Ai.  Joshua  sends  men  from 
Jericho  to  Ai,  to  explore  the  land,  pursuing  the 
•amc  course  as  before  (ch.  ii.).  They  bring  back  a 
favorable  report,  advise  to  let  only  two  or  three 
thousand  men  go  forward,  and  persuade  Joshua 
w)  to  do.  The  ill  success  of  the  movement  shows 
that  they  had  underrated  the  strength  of  Ai.1  Al 
though  the  loss  of  thirty-six  men  is  comparatively 
•mall,  the  people  are  disheartened.  Their  heart 
melts  and  becomes  water. 

Ver.  2.  AI,  Beth-aven,  ch.  xviii.  23.  —  Bethel, 
xviii.  13 

Ver.  3.  They  are  few.  According  to  oh.  viii. 
25,  Ai  had  12,000  inhabitants.  The  scouts  had  not 
estimated  rightly. 

Ver.  5.  Shebarim.  O^ltf*,  probably  "stone 
quarries  "  which  lay  in  that  vicinity  but  have  not 

i  [And  yet  the  MibMqoent  statement  (rliL  25)  that  the 
entire  population  of  the  dty  amounted  to  only  t  welre  thou- 
•and,  would  Imply  on  general  principle*  that  a  few  thoumnd 


yet  been  found  by  travellers,  while  there  are  such 
near  Anathoth,  according  to  Robinson  (ii.  1 10),  and 
Tobler  (Topo-jraphy  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  p.  395,  in 
Knobel).  Noticeable  is  the  translation  or  the  LXX. 
tut  ffvvtTpt^ay  avrous,  which  supposes  instead  of 

the  Masoretic   U^tfTTTS    the  reading    1? 

D^aqpH.  According  to  that  the  defeat  should 
have  been  total,  and  the  discouragement  of  the  peo 
ple  more  intelligible  than  when  only  the  thirty-six 
were  lost. 

Wherefore  the  heart  of  the  people  melted  and 
became  water.  Ch.  ii.  1 1  ;  v.  1  ;  Deut.  i.  28.  A 
very  striking  addition  :  "  became  water."  Is  it, 
perhaps,  that  they  wept  1 

c.  Ver.  6-16.  Joshua's  htiinMe  Prayer  and  God's 
Answer  thereto.  The  section  falls  into  two  divisions  : 
(a.)  Ver.  6-9.  Filled  with  deep  distress,  Joshua, 
with  the  elders  of  Israel,  falls  down  before  the  ark 
of  God,  and  continues  with  them  in  penitent  prayer 
till  evening,  (b.)  Ver.  10-15.  God  answers  that 
there  is  one  devoted  among  the  Israelites,  who 
must  be  destroyed,  after  he  has  been  discovered  by 
casting  lots. 

a.   Ver.  6-9,  Joshua's  Prtiyrr. 

Ver.  6.  Aiid  Joshua  rent  his  clothes.  A 
sign  of  mourning  and  distress.  The  clothes  were 
torn  in  front  over  the  breast,  yet  not  for  more  than 
a  hand-breadth  (Othon.  L?x.  Rnlib.  p.  360,  apud 
Winer).  The  custom  appears  also  among  Greeks 
and  Homans.  Suet.  CYcs.  33  (veste  a  pectore  dis- 
cissa).  In  the  0.  T.  many  passages  remind  us  of 
it,  yet  in  Winer  precisely  the  passage  l>efore  us  is 
wanting.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  2  Sam.  iii.  31, 
the  rending  of  the  garments  is  commanded  by  the 
king,  "  but  it  is  no  more  strange,"  as  Winer  well 
observes,  "  than  if  among  us,  on  the  death  of  the 
ruler  of  the  land,  the  mode  of  personal  mourning 
were  prescribed  by  an  edict."  Tearing  the  clothes 
iiad  gradually  become  among  the  Jews,  as  we  can 
not  but  think,  the  fashion  in  mourning,  precisely  as 
among  us  the  wearing  of  black  garments  and  craj»o 
'mdges  for  a  specified  time.  [See  J3it>l.  J/ict.nn. 
'  Mourning."]  Hence  the  prophet  Joel  admonishes 
the  people  :  "  Rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  gar- 
nents  (ii.  13).  But  when  the  high-priest  (Matt. 
xxvi.  65),  or  Paul  and  Harnabas  tear  their  clothes 
(Acts  xiv.  14),  it  was  in  the  deej>est  displeasure, 
when  the  feelings  were  excited,  since  such  a  state 
s  related  to  mourning. 

Dust.  Likewise  a  sign  of  mourning  1  Sam.  iv. 
12;  2  Sam.  i.  2  ;  Lam.  ii.  10,  and  often,  Iliad  xviii. 
23  ff.  ;  xxiv.  164. 

i  r.  7.  Joshua  first  asks  God  whv  He  has 
brought  his  people  over  the  Jordan,  if"  He  would 
now  destroy  them ;  for  it  would  have  been  bettor 
"f  they  had  been  content  to  stay  in  the  land  east  of 
hat  river. 

Would  that  we  hod  been  content  and  dwelt 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  Luther:  O 
that  we  had  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jor 
dan  as  we  had  commenced,  —  the  ut  arjrimns  of  the 

Vulgate,  by  which  ^^Sln  is  translated.  Un 
questionably  v^Kin  means  to  commence,  and  is 
eleven  times  rendered  by  the  LXX.,  according  to 
GeseniuH,  &f>x°Hai  !  ncr°.  however,  as  Judg.  xix.  6, 
xvii.  1 1,  it  means,  to  let  one's  self  be  pleased,  nnd 
with  the  accessory  notion,  of  "to  be  con  tent."  The 
translation  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  Luther  u  tame, 

choann  warrior*  would  be  nufllctent  to  overcome  It*  military 
force.  Something  munt  be  allowed  for  the  effect  rf  the  di 
vine  dUplwuure.  —  Ta.) 
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while  the  LXX.  hits  the  correct  sense :  E«  Karefieiva-   as  also  to  explore  the  will  of  the  divinity   (staff- 

p.fv  ical  KaTuitl<TdriiJ.(v  trapk  rbv  'lopSoviji'.  I  oracle,  rhabdomancy).  The  Homeric  heroes  cast  lots 

Ver.  8.    Continuation  of  the  complaint,  with  the  j  (it\-ripovv  Ktiripos)  whenever  the  accomplishment  of 

additional  element  that  Israel  has  fled  before  his  any  heroic  deed  was  in  question,  as  was  done  also 


Portrays  the  great  danger  if  the  Ca- 


enemies. 

Ver.  9. 

naanitcs  hear  of  this,  and  finally,  ver.  10  :  "  What 
•wilt  thou  do  for  thy  great  name  ?  God  himself  is, 
as  it  were,  concerned. 

/3.  Vers.  10-15.  God's  Reply.  The  entire  tone 
of  this  answer  attests  that  God's  anger  is  indeed 
kindled  against  the  children  of  Israel.  Israel  is 
himself  to  blame  for  the  defeat  (vers.  10,  11)  be 
cause  he  lias  sinned,  nor  will  he  hereafter  be  able  to 
stand  before  his  enemies  on  this  account  ;  and  God 
will  not  be  among  the  children  of  Israel  unless  they 
destroy  that  which  is  devoted  from  among  them 
(ver.  12).  Joshua  must  therefore  rise  up,  sanctify 
the  people  against  the  following  day,  and  discover 
the  guilty  man  by  casting  lots  (vers.  13,  14).  When 
he  is  discovered,  he  and  all  which  he  has  must  be 
burned  up  with  fire  (ver.  15).  It  is  a  mighty  and 
deeply  impressive  word  from  God  which  is  here 
imparted  to  Joshua. 

Ver.  10.  Get  thee  up!  "Wherefore,  etc.  Divine 
displeasure.  "  Joshua  might  well  divine  that  they 
had  merited  Jehovah's  ill-will.  Hence  God's  some 
what  impatient  question,  why  he  lay  there  on  his 
face.  He  should  rather  lie  up  and  trying  to  detect 
and  put  away  the  sin  "  (Knobel). 

Ver.  11.  "  The  C2  is  scarcely  more  than  and," 
Knobel  remarks,  but  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  rhetorical  climax  —  suited  to  express  God's 
vehement  displeasure  —  in  the  several  designations 

of  their  sin  as  connected  by  C3;  transgressed  — 
taken  —  stolen  —  dissembled  —  put  among  their 
own  stuff.  For  here  was  the  culmination  of  the 
crime,  that  they  had  appropriated  to  Themselves  what 
belonged  to  God.  [Cf.  ch.  vi.  18.]  Thus  conceived, 
the  language  is  more  dramatic,  laden  with  the 
most  intense  emotion. 

Ver.  12.  They  have  become  a  devoted  thing, 
ch.  vi.  18. 

Ver.  13  begins  with  a  repeated  admonition  to 
Joshua  to  arise.  God  gives  him  this  admonition, 
as  indeed  the  entire  answer,  directly,  not  as  Cleri- 
cus  supposes,  through  the  high-priest,  of  whom  the 
context  has  not  a  word.  —  Sanctify  yourselves 
against  to-morrow,  ch.  iii.  5. 

Ver.    14.      The   tribe   which   Jehovah   shall 


take.  That  is  through  the  lot  (™2)  which  is 
here  used,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  42  (Jonah  i.  7),  in  a 
criminal  investigation ;  elsewhere  in  divisions  of 
land  and  people,  of  prisoners,  in  elections,  warlike 
undertakings.  "  Commonly  dice  were  thrown,  as 
is  probable  ("to  cast  lots,  xviii.  8,  "to  throw," 
xviii.  6,  "  the  lot  falls,"  Jon.  i.  7  ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  6), 
or  drawn  out  of  a  vessel  ("the  lot  came  forth  ") 
Num.  xxxiii.  54,  "  came  up  "  Lev.  vi.  9."  Winer. 
First  the  tribe,  then  the  clan,  then  the  household, 
("father-house"),  finally  the  particular  man  was 
to  be  discovered.  The  manner  itself  in  which  this 
was  done  is  not  known ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  white  and  black  stones  were  used,  especially  as 


from 


to  l>e  rough,  signifies 


properly  a  small  stone,  4/^05.  Farther  particulars 
may  be*  found  in  Mauritius,  DP.  Sortitione  apud  Ile- 
brnos,  Basil,  1092.  [Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  "Lot."]. 
Like  the  Hebrews,  the  Romans  also  resorted  to  the 
lot  in  divisions  (sortes  divisorue),  and  elections  ("  sors 
urbana  "  and  "  peregrina  "  in  the  choice  of  a  praetor) 


folly  =  to  iniquity,  comp.  G 
xxii.  21  ;  Judg.  xix.  23,  24; 


Judg.  xxii.  10.  They  too  had  rhabdomancy  as  well 
as  the  Romans  (see  Pierer  s.  v.  "  Loos"). 

Ver.  15.  Shall  be  burnt  with  fire-  "  Not 
alive,  but  according  to  ver.  25  he  was  first  stoned 
to  death,  and  then  his  corpse  burned  as  an  aggra 
vation  of  the  death  penalty"  (Keil). 

Folly,  nbn?.     The    '23  is  not  so  much  a  fool 
in  an  intellectual  respect  as  in  a  moral;    hence 
is  more  the  moral  than  the  intellectual 
Gen.   xxxiv.  7  ;  Deut. 
g.  xx.      ,    4;  2  Sam.  xiii.  12.  For 

the  idea  of  7^3,  Ps.  xiv.  1  ;  liii.  2,  are  classical 
texts. 

d.  The  Discovery  and  Punishment  of  Achan  the 
Evil-doer.  Ver.  1  6-20.  Conformably  to  God's  com 
mand,  Joshua  the  next  morning  brings  the  tribes 
of  Israel  before  Jehovah,  when  Achan  is  indicated 
by  the  lot  as  the  transgressor  (vers.  16-18).  Being 
exhorted  to  confess  his  fault  Achan  owns  all  (vers. 
19-21).  The  stolen  property  is  found  in  his  tent 
according  to  his  statement  (vers.  22-23)  ;  he  him 
self  with  what  belonged  to  him  is  stoned  and  burnt 
(vers.  24-26). 

Vers.  16-18.  The  difficulty  which  the  text  of 
fers,  ver.  17,  has  been  already  'intimated  above.  In 

it  requires  only  a  different  punctuation 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  ver.  14.  We  there 
fore  read  the  plural  without  hesitation  instead  of 
the  singular  of  the  Masoretes.  It  is  different  with 

0^227.  Here  we  have  a  different  word  before 
us,  and  a  more  difficult  one,  which  we  can  the  less 
make  up  our  minds  to  change,  since,  as  Keil,  fol 
lowing  Vatablus,  has  happily  remarked,  not  the 
father-houses  or  family"  groups,  but  only  the  men 
representing  the  clan,  the  heads  of  the  several 
fnther-houses,  came  forward  to  the  lot.  So  also 
Bun  sen  :  "  Man,  that  is,  house,  ver.  14." 

We  may  perhaps  best  represent  the  whole  pro 
cess  thus  :  — 
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First  lot        ....        Tribe  of  Judah. 
Second  lot         ....     Clan  of  Zerah. 
Third  lot      ....         House  of  Zabdi.1 
Fourth  lot        ....     Man  Achan. 

Ver.  19-21.  My  son,  give,  I  pray  thee,  glory 
to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  give  him  (the) 
praise  [or,  make  confession  to  him]  ;  and  tell 
me  now  what  thou  hast  done  ;  hide  it  not  from 
me,  ver.  19.  The  demand  of  Joshua  upon  Achan 
was  certainly  meant  by  him  honestly  and  frankly, 
not  craftily,  as  some  of  the  Rabbins  assume: 
Achan  should  confess  his  sin  in  order  to  receive 
inward  forgiveness,  although  he  has  outwardly 
fallen  under  the  irrevocable  sentence  of  God.  The 
form  of  the  demand  is  the  same  as  in  John  ix.  24. 
Reverence  for  the  Omniscient  God  should  move  to 
the  confession  of  the  truth.  The  circumstances, 
indeed,  are  here  essentially  different  from  those  in 
John  ix.  Honest  and  frank  Joshua  stands  before 
Achan,  crafty  and  treacherous  the  Pharisees  seek, 
tinder  an  appeal  for  honor  to  God,  to  extort  from 
the  man  born  blind  a  confession  injurious  to  our 
Lord. 

Ver.  20.  Achan  humbly  confesses  his  sin  as  a 
sin  against  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel. 

1  ["  Father-houae,"  represented  by  Zabdi.  —  TB.] 
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Ver.  21.  Babylonish  garment,  prop,  mantle  of 
Shinar  =  Babylon  (On.  xi.  2,  8,  9  ;  x.  10).  What 
it  was  made  of  we  know  not,  since  particular  state 
ment*  are  wanting.  Starke  suspects  it  was  of  gold 
and  silken  threads,  and  that  it  was  wrought  in  many 
colors  mixed,  Jon.  iii.  6  ;  2  K.  ii.  13.  "  Concerning 
the  elalxjrate  and  In-autiful  products  of  the  Baby 
lonian  looms,  see  Heeren,  Anal.  Nations,  i.  2,  p. 
422  ft'.  IBohn's  Kng.  ed.].  Movers'  Phtrnicians, 
ii.3,  p.  2">8  ft'."  (Knol>el).  [See  further  particulars 
in  Diet,  of  the  bill.,  art'"  Babylonish  Garment."] 

Two  hundred  shekels  of  silver  =  2(K)  X  0.60 
=  S12<>.  For  details  concerning  the  calculation, 
vid.  in  Winer,  Rntlw.  s.  v.  "  Sckel,"  or  in  Herzog's 


Rtalauylc.  vol.  iv.  p.  764.      [Gesen.  s.  v. 

Diet,  of  the  iliU.  art.   "Money,"  "Shekel,"  and 

"  Weights  and  Measures."] 

A  wedge  (prop,  tongue)  of  gold.  Vulg.  regttla 
aurea,  a  golden  liar.  Rather,  "  a  tongue-shaped 
article  made  of  gold  "  (KiioM).  The  weight  is 
given  at  fifty  shekels,  equal  in  value  to  dr.  thirty 
dollars. 

I  coveted  them,  Gen.   iii.  6;   Jas.  iv.   13-15. 

^  /nSH,  the  article  as  Lev.  xxvii.  33. 

Under  it.  The  mantle  lay  probably  on  the  top, 
and  the  tongue  of  gold  next  below,  and  the  silver 
lowest. 

Vers.  22,  23  Discovery  of  the  stolen  Goods  in 
Achan  »  Tt-nt.  The  messengers  laid  it  down,  after 

the     had   found   it,  before  Jehovah.     P*^H   from 


P-r^t  to  pour  out,  is  equivalent  to  3^271,  to  set,  to. 
place,  2  Sam.  xv.  "24. 

Before  Jehovah  =  In-fore  the  ark  of  Jehovah, 
where  He  was  enthroned,  vi.  8. 

Ver.  24-26.  Achan,  son  of  Zerah  ;  in  a  wide 
sense  son  of  Zerah  ;  strictly  he  was  his  great 
grandson.  He  is  now,  together  with  the  articles 
appropriated  by  him,  as  well  as  his  whole  property, 
and  also  all  his  sons  and  daughters,  given  up  to  de 
struction.  How  does  this  sentence  passed  on  Achan, 
under  which  his  innocent  sons  and  daughters  also 
fell,  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  law,  Pent.  xxiv. 
16,  according  to  which  the  fathers  should  not  die 
for  the  children,  nor  the  children  for  the  fathers, 
but  every  one  for  his  own  sin  ?  This  difficulty 
has  been  met  in  various  ways:  (1)  Some  Rabbins, 
Schulz,  Hess,  and  others  suppose  that  Achan's 
family  were  brought  into  the  valley  of  Achor 
merefy  as  spectators,  to  take  a  terrifying  example, 
contrary  to  what  is  written,  ver.  25.  (2)  C.  a 
Lapide,  Cler.,  Mich.,  Kosenmiiller,  think  they  had 
hatl  a  share  in  their  father's  crime.  For  this  an 
analogous  case  might  IK-  cited  in  Acts  v.  1  tf.,  but 
while  there  it  is  made  conspicuous  that  Sapphira 
was  privy  to  the  sin  of  Ananias;  here  every  inti 
mation  ol*  that  kind  is  wanting.  Hence  (3)  ('ah  in, 
Masius,  Seb.  Schmidt,  leave  the  matter  undecided, 
ap|M-aling  to  the  unfathomabletiess  of  God's  coun 
sels  ;  while  others  again,  like  Knol>cl,  and  Starke 
also,  at  least  by  intimations,  remark  that  we  have 
here  to  do  with  a  judgment  executed  by  the  im- 
int-ili  ite  direction  of  God,  ami  therefore  a  divine 
judgment,  similar  to  the  case,  Num.  xvi.  32, 
whereas  the  ordinance  in  Deut.  xxiv.  16,  holds  good 
only  fur  tin-  iiMial  evcry-day  administration  of  jus 
tice.  Ik-fore  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Achan  were  guilty  of  participa 
tion  in  their  father's  sin,  because  in  them  the  same 
"corrupted  nature  and  disposition,"  which  Keil 
rightly  notices,  was  present,  which  in  the  father 
produced  the  evil  deed  [?].  God  visits  the  sins  of 


the  fathers  on  the  children,  Ex.  xx.  5  ;  Num.  xir. 
33.  Accurately  considered,  the  decision  pertaining  to 
private  rights,  in  Deut.  xric.  16,  has  no  application  to 
this  higher  puttie  right  of  God. 

Ver.  24.  Valley  of  Achor.  Ch.  xv.  7  ;  Hos.  ii. 
15;  Is.  Ixv.  10.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  given, 
ver.  25.  It  lay  north  of  Jericho  on  the  northern 
lx)rder  of  the  tribe  of  .Jin  lab.  In  Jerome's  time 
the  name  was  still  in  use. 

Ver.  25.   And  all   Israel   stoned  him.     Here 

C3"2  >s  used,  afterwards  at  the  close  of  the  verse, 
in  an  addition  which  the  LXX  omit,  br?D.  Both 
words  are  used  in  the  Bible  of  stoning,  but  CIP 
has  the  more  general  signification,  and  is  found 
only  once,  Lev.  xxiv.  14,  without  "7?^»  Achan  it 
condemned  to  be  stoned  because  he  had  by  his 
robbery  violated  the  honor  of  God,  as  did  blas 
phemers,  Sabbath  breakers,  idolaters,  sorcerers, 

wizards,  etc.  The  addition  Cs3nS2  CHS  ib^D 
is  superfluous,  and  may  perhaps  *be  intended,  aa 
Knol>el  conjectures,  to  obviate  a  misunderstanding 


of  "nS  in  the  former  half  of  the  verse.  Not  only 
the  LXX.  but  the  Vulg.  omits  it.  Luther  has 
aimed  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  attaching  the  words 
to  the  following  verse,  and  translating  :  "  And 
when  they  had  stoned  them  they  raised,"  etc. 
[Nearly  so"  the  Eng.  vers.J 

Ver.  26.  Over  Achan  they  raised  a  great  heap 
of  stones  which  served  to  commemorate  bis  dis 
grace  (ch.  viii.  29  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17)  ;  and  that  even 
to  the  writer's  time.  The  casting  of  stones  on  cer 
tain  graves  was  customary  in  other  nations  also, 
e.  ff.  among  the  Arabs  (Schulte's  Hist.  Joctanidn- 
ru/n,  pp.  118,  144),  and  the  Romans  (Propert.  4,  ">, 
74  ff.  Sen-,  ed.  Lion,  i.  p.  1),  but  bad  not  always 
that  dishonorable  import.  It  had  not,  e.  g.  among 
the  Bedouins  who  often  heap  up  stones  over  one 
buried  (Burkhardt,  B'-ditinen,  p.  81),  Knobel. 

And  Jehovah  turned  from  the  fierceness  of 
his  anger,  Kx.  xxxii.  12. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  God's  aii'/er  is  not  an  ebullition  of  blind  pas 
sion,  but  a  holy  displeasure  against  the  unright 
eousness  of  men.     wlu-n  this  unrighteousness  is 
removed  God's  anger  ceases,  as  the  close  of  our 
chapter,  ver.  26,  shows.     All   which  has  U-en  in 

juriously  said  concerning  the  blood-thirsty  airl 
wrathful  God  of  the  O.  T.  rests  on  a  failure  to  ap 
prehend  this  holy  displeasure  of  God  against  the 
unrighteousness  of  men.  That  briny  s  UJKHJ  them 
indeed  judgment  and  jx-nalty,  but  never  goes  so 
far  as  to  shut  up  his  companion,  although  nun 
1  mav  think  so  and  with  Asaph  -i  jh  :  Hath  God  for- 
!  gotten  to  IK-  gracious,  hath  He  in  angvr  shut  up  his 
tender  mercies  ?  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  10.)  Ktcrnal  justice 
i  which  Ix-longs  as  a  constitutive  element  to  the  na- 
!  ture  of  God,  without  which  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  government  at  all  of  the  world,  is  constantly 
limited  by  his  love.  But  conversely  his  love  to 
wards  men  is  not  a  blind  love,  but  rather  a  truly 
paternal  affection  which  leaves  no  fault,  no  tran*- 
gression  of  his  commands,  unrcproved.  Both  jus 
tice  and  love  coexist  in  God,  and  arc  mutually 
blended  in  him  with  an  interpenotration  of  the  most 
intimate,  highest,  absolute  kind.  Hence  the  jurists 
mav  say  :  riat  jtutitia  pereat  minidns  !  God  never 
has  and  never  can. 

2.  Properly  Achan  alone  is  the  transgressor,  but 
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since  he  is  a  member  of  the  body  politic  his  act 
compromises  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  hence 
draws  after  it  injurious  consequences  upon  all,  so 
that  the  anger  of  God  is  kindled  against  all.  In 
the  eyes  of  God  the  whole  community  appears  in 
fected  by  the  sin  of  the  one,  so  that  they  stand  be 
fore  him,  not  as  a  pure  and  holy  congregation, 'as 
they  should  be  according  to  their  high  vocation, 
(Ex.  xix.  6;  Deut.  vii.  6;  1  Pet.  ii.  9).  If  we 
keep  firmly  to  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  cease 
from  complaining  of  God  as  being  in  any  way  un 
righteous,  as  if  He  recklessly  punished  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  We  shall  rather,  in  this  matter, 
agree  with  Keil  when  he  says  :  "As  member  of  a 
community  established  by  God,  the  good  or  evil 
action  of  the  individual  involves  the  whole  congre 
gation  in  blessing  or  destruction."  As  Paul 
writes :  "  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it ;  and  if  one  member  be  honored  all 
the  members  rejoice  with  it "  (1  Cor.  xii.  26).  So 
may  we  also  say,  that  if  one  member  becomes 
guilty,  all  the  members  share  the  guilt,  and  if  one 
of  the  members  docs  well,  all  the  members  share 
the  blessing  of  this  good  deed.  It  is  important  in 
these  mattei-s  to  look  not  only  at  the  individual  but 
also  at  the  community,  that  we  may  comprehend 
at  least  in  some,  measure  the  procedure  of  the  divine 
justice  over  against  the  guilt  of  mankind.  We 
emphasize  "in  some  measure,"  because  we  need 
yet  to  lay  to  heart  the  advice  which  Calvin  here 
gives  :  "  JSuspensas  tenere  nostrns  mentes,  donee  libri 
aperiuntur,  ubi  dare  patebunt  (JIHE  nunc  nostra  cal/gine 
obtrnebrcuitur  Dei  judicia." 

[As  clearly  as  the  whole  Scripture  makes  the  in 
dividual  an  object  of  the  divine  mercy  and  justice, 
so  clearly  does  it  teach  us  also  to  regard  the  total 
ity  of  a  people  as  an  organic  unity,  in  which  the 
individuals  arc  only  members  of  the  body,  and  not 
capable  of  being  separated,  as  so  many  atoms,  from 
the  whole.  The  state  as  a  divine  "institution  is 
built  on  the  family,  to  promote  the  mutual  love  of 
the  members,  and"  the  common  love  of  all  to  the 

one  invisible  head  of  all But  if  the  state  is 

of  divine  appointment,  not  a  mere  civil  establish; 
ment,  not  a  human  institution,  conventionally 
agreed  upon  by  men,  the  fact  following  as  a  neces 
sary  consequence  from  the  moral  unity  of  the  or 
ganism,  that  the  good  or  evil  deed  of  the  one  mem 
ber  is  reckoned  to  the  whole  body,  loses  the  appear 
ance  of  caprice  and  unrighteousness  which  it  has 
while  one,  without  perceiving  their  fundamental 
connection,  has  only  a  one  sided  regard  to  the  in 
fliction  of  the  consequences  of  the  sin.  Keil  — 
TH.] 

3.  The  deep  humility  of  Joshua  before  the  Lord 
reminds  us  of  MOSQS,  l^x.  xxxii.  32,  of  Ezra  (ix.  3), 
of  his  own  and  Caleb's  course  when   the  people 
murmured  (Num.  xiv.   6).     How  mighty  appear 
these  O.  T.  saints  in  their  grief  because  of  the  sins 
of  their  people,  how  independently  they  stand  up 
against  God,  in  behalf  of  God's  honor,  and  yet  how 
"humbly !     Their  sorrow  is  truly  a  Aumj  Kara  Ofbv 
(2  Cor.  vii.  10),  from  which  proceeds  the  /zeravoia 
d/i«Ta/x«\TjTos.     Hence  God  raises  them  up  again, 
and  gives  them  again  fresh  courage  for  his  work, 
for  He  knows  that  their  grief,  in  its  deepest  root,  is 
a  grief  for  him,  for  his  name's  glory  and  honor. 
Themselves  pure  and  clean,  they  mourn  over  the 
misdeeds  of  the  people,  while  an  Ahab  (1  K.  xxi. 
27)  if  he  does  this  has  to  exercise  penitence  for  his 
own  sin.     Si  duo  faciunt  idem,  non  est  idem.    Com 
pare  still  Ps.  Ixxxv;  cii.  14-19;  cxxx.  7,  8. 

4.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  God  (ver.  14  ff.)  re 
serves  to  himself  the  discovery  of  the  crime.    Je 


hovah  will  strike,  take  "Tf?'  properly,  "select,") 
the  tribe,  the  clan,  the  house,  the  particular  man, 
by  the  lot,  the  disposing  of  which  is  ascribed  (Prov. 
xvi.  33)  to  the  Lord.  Such  an  employment  of  the 
lot  as  is  here  presented,  could  only  be  brought  in  at 
the  immediate  direction  of  God,  or  with  special  ap 
peal  to  him  (1  Sam.  xiv.  41),  and  belonged  to  the 
extraordinary  measures  which  He  prescribed  for  his 
people.  The  certainty  with  which  the  whole  pro 
cess  goes  forward,  the  quiet  which  accompanies  it, 
makes  a  very  solemn  impression.  The  control  of 
the  divine  justice  is  most  directly  brought  to  our 
thought  when  we  read  the  narrative  of  the  trans 
action,  distinguished  as  it  is  by  an  unadorned  sim 
plicity  ;  how  much  more  powerful  must  have  been 
the  original  impression  which  {his  judgment  of 
God  made  on  the  assembled  people  at  its  actual 
occurrence  !  An  analogous  example  is  presented 
in  the  N.  T.,  Acts  v.  1  ff. 

5.  That  all  wickedness  is   folly    (nb^l?),  that 

every  sinner  is  a  fool  (7-2),  not  indeed  so  much 
in  an  intellectual  but  above  all  things  in  a  moral 
respect,  this  cutting  truth  is  proclaimed  by  the  O. 
T.  loudly  and  impressively.  A  very  significant 
hint  for  hamartiology ;  the  nature  of  sin  is  so 
difficult  to  explain  because  it  is  merely  absolute 
irrationalitv,  because  it  is  foolishness  ! 


HOMILETICAL   AND  PRACTICAL. 

How  human  iniquity  provokes  divine  anger. — 
The  sin  of  an  individual  in  its  destructive  effects 
on  an  entire  people  shown  in  the  case  of  Achan.  — 
Of  God's  anger.  (1)  What  are  we  to  understand 
thereby?  (2)  How  can  we  guard  against  it  so 
that  it  may  not  be  kindled  against  us  ?  —  The  un 
fortunate  expedition  of  Joshua  agaiust  Ai. —  Hu 
man  sagacity  alone  helps  not  if  God  be  not  with 
us.  —  Despise  no  enemy  ;  for  you  may  in  meeting 
him  be  greatly  deceived  concerning  his  strength. — 
How  soon,  alas,  is  the  heart  of  man  discouraged  ! 
—  Against  despondency  of  the  heart  helps  God's 
grace  alone,  Heb.  xiii.  9. 

Joshua's  humble  prayer  before  God. —  God  with 
stands  the  proud  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble. 
Joshua's  grief  for  his  people  compared  with  the 
lamentation  of  Moses  and  Ezra.  —  Joshua  as  an 
example  of  mourning  before  God.  —  Parallel  be 
tween  Joshua's  penitence  and  that  of  Ahab.  — 
Rending  of  the  garments  a  significant  symbol  of  the 
rending  of  the  heart,  Joel  ii.  13.  —  How  God  hears 
prayer. 

The  discovery  and  punishment  of  Achan  the 
transgressor,  a  case  of  the  divine  administration  of 
Justice.  —  (1)  How  Achan  was  hit  upon;  (2)  how 
he  confessed  his  sin  ;  (3)  what  punishment  he  re 
ceived  ;  or  (1)  the  discovery  of  the  criminal;  (2) 
his  confession  ;  (3)  his  punishment.  —  Joshua  and 
Achan  ;  ( 1 )  How  Joshua  seeks  to  bring  Achan  to 
a  confession  of  his  guilt ;  (2)  how  the  latter  actu 
ally  confesses  it.  —  We  give  honor  to  God  when  we 
say  the  truth.  —  Achan's  lowly  confession  of  sin.  — 
Every  sin*  a  sin  against  the  Lord.  —  Covetonsness, 
unlawful  desire,  a  source  of  every  sin.  —  The  ston 
ing  of  Achan.  —  The  judgment"  in  the  valley  of 
Achor.  —  The  monument  of  the  crime  a  warning 
to  Israel.  —  The  stoning  of  Achan,  and  that  of 
Stephen  —  what  a  contrast  ? 

STARKK  :  Ik-  who  has  done  iniquity  should  own 
the  truth  to  the  honor  of  God.  But  woe  to  those 
who  deny  their  misdeeds,  Ps.  xxxii.  1.  Si  feast i 
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Mftty  is  not  a  divine  but  a  devilish  rule.    Ye  advo 
cates,  put  nothing  of  such  into  any  man's  head. 

CRAMER:  However  shrewdly  men  begin  a  thing 
it  do«  no  good  except  in  so  far  as  God  gives  it 
flCTtt"  For  if  God  is  not  with  us  all  is  lost.  — 
The  heart  of  man  can  nowhere  observe  a  just  pro- 
|M,rti.m.  In  prosperity  it  is  too  proud,  in  adversity 
too  pusillanimous. 

BIBL.  Tun. :  When  God  goes  with  us  into  the 
Held  the  mightiest  foe  cannot  hurt  us,  but  where 
God  is  nut  we  cannot  resist  the  weakest  enemy.  — 
God  lets  us  not  sink  away  in  our  mourning,  but 

when  He  has  sufficiently  humbled  us  and  laid  us  in  I  of  our  place  and  station,  should  cause  us  to  huni- 
thcdust,  and  sees  in  usa  true  repentance  for  our  sins  i  b!e  ourselves  before  him,  to  flee  to  his  mercy  seat, 
He  himself  also  raises  us  up  again  and  exalts  the  to  pour  out  our  hearts  in  prayer,  and  inquire 
miserable  from  the  dust,  Ps.  cxiii.  7 ;  1  Cor.  x.  13. 


UIIMNGEK:  If,  in  the  spiritual  conflict  also  we 
arc  left  to  come  off  worsted,  there  is  often  nothing 


fully  with  the  transgressor.  —  By  his  robbery  of  thu 
sanctuary  Achan  had  entirely  broken  the  covenant 
with  God,  and  he  and  his  had  t>ecoine  the  same  as 
the  Canaanites;  as  they  had  snatched  for  them 
selves  what  had  been  devoted  to  destruction,  they 
must  themselves  now  be  destroyed.  Similar  in 
this  respect  was  the  punishment,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  inflicted  on  the  families  of  those  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  in  some  degree  is  still  inflicted 
among  us. 

[SCOTT  :    Every   failure  in   such  undertakings 
as  evidently  accord  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  duty 


to   ixjui 
"  where 


icrefore  he  contendeth  with  us  ;  "  and  to  plead  . 
his  promises  and  the  glory  of  his  great  name,  as 
engaged  to  support  that  cause  which  we  are  en- 


to  blame  but  some,  iterhaps  hidden,  sin  which  yet  |  deavoring  to  promote  whatever  becomes  of  us  and 
lurks  in  us  and  of  which  we  have  not  yet  repented    our  worthless  names. —  Would  we  avoid  the  com- 


GERLACH,  CALVIN  :  That  they  in   this   prayer 
irn  straight  to  God,  and  recognize  that  Pie  who 


recognize 

has  wounded  can  heal  them,  springs  from  their 
faith ;  but  carried  away  by  excess  of  grief  they 
transgress  all  limits.  Hence  the  boldness  of  their 
controversy  with  God ;  hence  the  perverse  wish : 
O  that  we  had  remained  in  the  wilderness  !  But 
it  is  nothing  new  that  when  men  with  holy  zeal 
seek  God,  the  light  of  their  faith  is  dimmed  by  the 

intensity,    the   tempest   of  their  emotions 

And  yet  when  they  thus  strive  with  God  and  pour 


mission  of  gross  iniquity,  we  must  "  make  a  cove 
nant  with  our  eyes"  and  all  our  senses;  we  must 
repress  the  first  movements  of  concupiscence,  and 
pray  earnestly  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  we 
must  habituate  ourselves  to  meditate  on  the  fu 
ture  consequences  of  sinful  gratification  ;  and  to 
place  ourselves,  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  in 
those  very  circumstances  in  which  we  should  be 
were  the  sin  committed,  and  the  infatuation  van 
ished;  and  to  consider  what  our  judgment  and  feel 
ings  in  that  case  would  be.  —  Finally,  though 


out  before  Him  all  which  weighs  them  down,  though  I  atrocious  criminals,  should  be  punished  with  un- 
this  their  simplicity  needs  forgiveness,  it  is  still  far  I  relenting  firmness,  and  all  should  unite  in    pro- 
more  agreeable  to  God  than  the  mock-humility  of  ' 
hypocrites,  who  take  great  care  that  no  word  of  as- 
Kurancc  may  cross  their  lips,  while  they  are  inwardly 
tilled  with  pride.  —  It  is  a  fine  trait  in  this  narrative 
that  the  criminal,  detected  by  the  lot,  should  be  con 
demned  only  on  his  own  confession.     Joshua  does 
not  promise  him  exemption  from  punishment,  but 
bv  his  confession  God  was  honored  before  all  the 


people, 
firmed. 


since    the   accuracy  of  the   lot  was   con- 
At  the  same  time  there  lies  in  these  words 


testing  against  their  crimes ;  yet  their  misery 
should  not  be  insulted,  nor  their  immortal  souls 
forgotten  ;  but  calm  expostulations,  serious  instruc 
tions,  and  compassionate  exhortations,  should  be 
used  to  bring  tnem  to  repentance,  that  they  may 
obtain  mercv  from  God  in  a  future  world. 

G.  R.  B:~ 
blessed 


.  B  :     Jehovah  is  a  prayer-hearing  God  — 
be  His  name  !  —  but  with  what  imatience 


He  listens  to  the  cries  of  those,  however  proper  the 
matter  of  their  petitions,  who  have  need  themselves 


a  hint  of  a  divine  judgment  hereafter,  before  which  j  to  act  in  order  that  their  wishes  may  be  granted  ! 
guilt  and  penalty  will  be  abated  when  one  has!" Up  1  sanctify  thyself,"  we  may  hear  Him  saving 
given  himself  up  to  suffer  the  earthly  j>enalty  or-  j  to  many  an  earnest  suppliant;  "put  away  thy  sins, 
dained  by  God,  confessing  that  he  has  deserved  it. ,  supply  "thy  own  deficiencies,  and  do  thy  part  to 
There  is  manifested  here  a  truly  holy,  paternal ,  remove  the  Stumbling-blocks  from  among  thv 
disposition  in  Joshua,  as  a  judge  who  relaxes  noth-  \  brethren;  then  expect  my  help  towards  what  thou 
ing  of  the  rigor  of  the  divine  command,  but,  so  far  desirest  further."  Happv  for  us  if  we  get  even  this 
as  i-  possible  in  consistency  with  that,  deals  merci-  answer  to  our  mistaken  prayer  !  —  TR.] 


3.   Capture  and  Destruction  of  Ai. 
CHAPTER  VIII.     1-29. 

a.  Joshua's  Stratagem  against  Ai. 
CHAPTER  VIII.  1-13. 

And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua :  Fear  not,  neither  lw  tliou  dismayed, 
[i.  9]  :  take  all  the  people  of  war  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  up  to  Ai :  see,  I  have 
given  into  thy  hand  the  king  of  Ai,  and  his  people,  and  his  city,  and  his  land :  And 
thou  shall  do  unto  Ai  and  her  king  as  thou  didst  unto  Jericho  and  her  king:  only 
the  spoil  thereof,  and  the  cattle  thereof,  shall  ye  take  for  a  prey  unto  yourselves : 
lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  it. 
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So  [And]  Joshua  arose,  and  all  the  people  of  war,  to  go  up  against  Ai :  and  Joshua 
chose  out  thirty  thousand  mighty  men  of  valour  [strong  heroes]  and  sent  them  away 

4  by  night.     And  he  commanded  them,  saying,  Behold,  ye  shall  lie  in  wait  against 
the*  city,  even  [omit :  even]    behind  the  city ;  go  not  very  far  from  the  city,  but  be 

5  ye  all  ready :  And  I,  and  all  the  people  that  are  with  me,  will  approach  unto  the 
city :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  they  come  out  against  us,  as  at  the  first,  that 

6  we  will  flee  before  them,  (for  [arid J]  they  will  come  out  after  us,)  till  we  have  drawn 
them  from  the  city  ;  for  they  will  say,  They  flee  before  -us  as  at  the  first :  there- 

7  fore   [and]  we  will  flee  before  them.     Then  ye   shall  rise  up  from  the  ambush 
and  seize  upon  the  city :  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  will  deliver  it  into  your 

8  hand.     And  it  shall  be  when  ye  have  taken  the  city,  that  ye  shall  set  the  city  on 
fire ;  according  to  the  commandment  [word]  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]   shall  ye  do. 
See,  I  have  commanded  you. 

9  Joshua  therefore  [And  Joshua]  sent  them  forth ;  and  they  went  to  lie  in  ambush, 
and  abode  between  Beth-el  and  Ai,  on  the  west  side  of  Ai :  but  Joshua  lodged  that 

10  night  among  the  people.     And  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  numbered 
[mustered]  the  people,  and  went  up,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  before  the  people 

11  to  Ai.     And  all  the  people,  even  the  people   [omit:  even  the  people]  of  war  that 
were  with  him,  went  up,  and  drew  nigh,  and  came  before  the  city,  and  pitched  on 
the  north  side  of  Ai :  now   there  was  a  valley  [and  the  valley  was]  between  them 

12  [him]  and  Ai.    And  he  took  about  five  thousand  men,  and  set  them  to  lie  in  ambush 
lo  [as  an  ambush],  between  Beth-el  and  Ai,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.     And  when 

they  had  set  the  people,  even  all  the  host  [camp]  that  was  on  the  north  of  the  city, 
and  their  liers  in  wait  on  the  west  of  the  city,  Joshua  went x  that  night  into  the 
midst  of  the  valley.* 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  6.—  ^S^1).  The  train  of  thought  will  probably  be  better  represented  by  beginning  the  sentence  anew  and 
dropping  the  parenthesis,  so  as  to  connect  this  clause  with  the  following.  So  Fay  and  De  Wette  :  And  they  will  come  cut 
after  us  till,  etc.  Zunz,  however,  continues  from  the  preceding  :  "  that  they  may  come  out,"  etc.  —  Til.] 

b.  Sham  Flight  of  the  Israelites.     Their  Victory.     Capture  and  Destruction  of  the  City. 
CHAPTER  VIII.     14-29. 

14  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  king  of  Ai  saw  it,  that  they  hasted  and  rose  up 
early,  and  the  men  of  the  city  went  out  against  Israel  to  battle,  he  and  all  his  people, 
at  a  [the]  time  appointed  [or,  to  the  appointed  place  *],  before  the  plain  [Jordan- 
valley]  :  but  he  wist  not  that  there  were  liers  in  ambush  [was  an  ambush]  against 

15  him  behind  the  city.     And  Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  before 

16  them,  and  fled  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness.     And  all  the  people  that  were  in  Ai 
were  called  together  to  pursue  after  them  ;  and  they  pursued  after  Joshua,  and 

17  were  drawn  away2  from  the  city.     And  there  was  not  a  man  left  in  Ai,  or  Beth  el, 
that  went  not  out  after  Israel :  and   they  left  the  city  open,  and  pursued  after 
Israel. 

18  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua,  Stretch  out  the  spear  that  is  in 
thine  hand  toward  Ai ;  for  I  will  give  it  into  thine  hand.     And  Joshua  stretched 

19  out  the  spear  that  he  had  in  his  hand  toward  the  city.     And  the  ambush  arose 
quickly  out  of  their  place,  and  they  ran  as  soon  as  he  hadj^tretched  out  his  hand  ; 

20  and  they  entered  into  the  city,  and  took  it,  and  hasted,  and  set  the  city  on  fire.  And 
when  the  men  of  Ai  looked  behind  them,  they  saw,  and  behold,  the  smoke  of  the 
city  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  they  had  no  power  to  flee  this  way  or  [and]  that 
way  :  and  the  people  that  fled  to  [had  fled  towards]   the  wilderness  turned  back 

21  upon  the  pursuers.     And  when  Joshua  and  all  Israel  saw  that  the  ambush  had 
taken  the  city,  and  that  the  smoke  of  the  city  ascended,  then  they  turned  again,  and 

22  slew  [smote]  3  the  men  of  Ai.     And  the  other  issued  out  of  the  city  against  them  : 
so  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  some  on  this  side,  and  some  on  that  side : 

23  and  they  smote  them,  so  that  they  let  none  of  them  remain  or  escape.  And  the  king 
of  Ai  they  took  alive,  and  brought  him  to  Joshua. 

*  Some  Codd.  read  )V^   (lodged)  instead  of  7J^*\ 
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24  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Israel  had  made  an  end  of  slaying  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ai  in  the  field,  in  the  wilderness  wherein  they  [had]  chased  them,4  and  when 
they  were  all  fallen  on  [by]  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  were  consumed,  that 
all  the  Israelites  [prop.  :  all  Israel]  returned  unto  Ai,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge 

25  of  the  sword.     And  so  it  was,  that  all  that   fell  that  day,  botli  of  men  and  women, 

26  were  twelve  thousand,  even  all  the  men  of  Ai.    For  Joshua  drew  not  his  hand  back 
•  wherewith  he  stretched  out  the  spear  [which  he  had  stretched  out  with  the  spear], 

27  until  he  had  utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ai.     Only  the  cattle 
and  the  sjK>il  of  that  city  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto  themselves,  according  unto  the 

28  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  which  he  commanded  Joshua.     And  Joshua  burnt  Ai, 

29  and  made  it  a  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation  unto  this  day.    And  the  king  of  Ai  he 
hanged  on  a  [the]  tree  until  even-tide:  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  down,  Joshua 
commanded  that  they  should  take  his  carcass  [corpse]  down  from  the  tree,  and  cast 
it  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  raise  thereon  a  great  heap    [^2, 
mound]  of  stones,  that  remuineth  [omit:  that  remaineth]  imto  this  day. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  14.  —  So  Pay,  DC  Wet  to,  Keil.     Either  way   137*1^2  has  the  article.     Perhaps  ''  to  the  appointment,"  meaning 
In  respect  either  to  time  or  to  place,  would  represent  the  Hebrew  with  Mi<li«-i»-nt  deflniteness.  —  Tit.J 

[2  Ver.  16.  —  ^pn2*   here,  "  wore  torn  away,"  " completely  separated."     See  Exegcticul  Notes.  — Ta.J 

[8  Ver.  21.  —  512*    M  in  the  next  verse.  —  TR  ] 

[4  Ver.  24.  —  That  is,  r  wherein  (or  whither)  the  men  of  Ai  had  chased  the  Israelites."  —  Ta.J 


KXEOKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

As  soon  as  Achan's  crime  is  expiated  by  his 
death  God  restores  his  favor  to  Joshua  and  the 
people,  exhorts  them  to  be  ehcerful  and  bold,  and 
for  the  second  time  to  undertake  the  exj>edition 
against  Ai.  This  is  done,  and  now  with  complete 
success  (eh.  viii  1-29).  To  the  rhetorical  beauty 
of  this  section  we  have  already  referred  in  the  in 
troduction  (§  1) ;  the  critical  difficulty  (vers.  12,  1:5) 
will  be  discussed  l»elow. 

a.  Junhttu't  Stratagem  ayainxt  Ai,  ch.  viii.  1-13. 
Ver.  1.  The  same  encouraging  address  as  in  ch. 
i.  9  ;  now  very  much  needed  in  reference  to  ch. 
vii.5. 

All  the  people  of  war.  Not  as  in  the  first  at 
tempt  30.M)  men  only,  ch.  vii.  4. 

Ver.  2.  Only  the  spoil  thereof  ....  shall  ye 
take  for  prey.  At  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the  spoil 
also  (the  property)  was  devoted  to  Jehovah  ;  but  at 
this  time  it  should  belong  to  the  people  to  whom 
ample  gain  had  been  promised  (I)eut.  vi.  10  tf.) 

An  ambush.  Concerning  the  question  so  ex 
tensively  discus>cd  by  the  old  interpreters,  Whether 
the  employment  of  stratagems  (wiles  in  war)  was 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  (J<xl,  Calvin  observes 
briefly  and  convincingly  :  '*  Quad  hie  (jwtrunt  non- 
nu'li,  dalonc  et  per  insidms  llceat  hostfx  opi>rim?.re,  ex 
crawi  imfiwitia  natci/ur.  Cerium  e*t  non  fniendo 
toi'im  fffri  Mia,  *fd  fos  renseri ofitinto*  ducet,  i/iti  arte 
ft  consilio  pollf.nt  mntfi*  rjuam  iiHfwtu.  Kryo  si  li-giti- 
mum  git  l*Hnm,  'extra  controocrgiam  cst,  rongiirtix  vin- 
cendi  artiltiu  patrfai'tnm  e*xe  viam :  modn  M  iW  pac- 
ti»  in-lncii*,  vl  olio  modojidftn  dtittimfnllamus. 

Ver.  3  docs  not  agree  with  vers.  13,  14.  Here 
it  is  said  that  30,00'.)  men  arc  placed  in  the  ambush  ; 
according  to  ver.  12  they  are  only  5,000.  Fur- 

1  [Kail  unppmw*  that  Joanna  aim,  and  the  main  army 
had  gone  from  Qilgal  to  the  neighborhood  of  AI  (ver.  3),  that 
from  there  he  «ent  out  the  ainbtuh  (veni.  8-9),  and  thfrr 
(near  Ai)  he  upent  that  night  In  the  inldat  of  the  people 
(ver.  9).  In  ver.  12,  13,  then  he  fln  h  only  a  repetition  with 
•OOM  more  particularity  of  the  statement  concerning  fie 


ther,  the  30,000  men  were,  according  to  this  verse, 
sent  out  already  on  the  evening  before;  in  ver.  13, 
on  the  contrary,  the  5,(>00  betake  themselves  to  their 
safe  concealment  tirst  on  the  morning  of  the  battle. 
These  contradictory,  statements  taken  from  dif 
ferent  sources  cannot  be  reconciled,  as  Iv-il  indeed 
perceives,  while  vet  he  strangelv  attempts  to  har 
monize  them.  lie  takes  vers.  12  and  13  to  be  a 
"supplementary  remark"  to  vers.  3,  and  savs : 
Before  the  nb^b  nbl?M,  ver.  3,  we  must  supply 
from  the  supplementary  remark,  that  Joshua  out 
of  the  30,000  men  separated  again  about  f>,<too  and 
sent  them  out  by  night  into  the  ambush."  '  Against 
t\i'\<  Maurer  correctly  says,  on  vers.  12,  13:  '•//<»<• 
repiujnant  iis  nine  vers.  3-8  et  9-11  exjwsitu  leijuntnr. 
(£>t(iin  reptUfnantiam  recte  pltriniie  refmtit'.t  ex  anim- 
liltus  diverssw  <ilio  et  alio  online  diwrsis'itie  verkis 
tcriptis,  in  f/uibus  COltfrahendu  is,  qni  hnnc  iihrum  c"nt- 
fiosHerit,  non  satis  ad  dii'ersiltitcm  attenderit  Confi-r 
gimilem locum,  iv.  9.  Alex,  vrr-  12  prorxut  non  rr- 
hiltrt,  tertii der.imi,  maximum  parti  ut  omittlt ;  halx-t  enmi 
htpc  t'intiini :  Kal  ri  tvt&pa  rJjs  iroAtwi  &iro  OuXaiaffrji 
(Itala;  ct  iruiHia  erant  eieita.1!  a  man'),  nitn'l  ani- 
plins."  Such  is  the  judgment  of  Knobel  also.  Tfie 
30,0(M)  might  reach  the  neighborhood  of  Ai  before 
daybreak,  since  the  distance  from  (iilgal  to  Ai 
wa's  not  more  than  five  to  six  hours.  (Kohinson, 
ii.  307-12.)  .Ju-ima  still  remained  that  night  in 
(iilgal. 

Vers.  4-8.  Clear  and  exact  instructions  to  t!ie 
soldiers  how  they  were  to  proceed.  They  must 
put  themselves  in'  ambush,  not  too  far  from  the 
city,  and  IN*  in  readiness;  he  would  make  an  attack 
in  front  and  pretend  to  flee.  Then  th-y  should 
break  forth  into  the  city  abandoned  by  the  enemy, 
and  set  it  on  fire.  "  Sec,"  he  concludes  his  address, 

arnbunh  prevlomly  mentioned.  The  only  difficulty  In  th« 
way  of  regarding  both  account*  u  relating  to  the  nine 
movement  In  UM  great  difference  of  the  numfe-rn  of  the  men. 
Here  he  think*  there  ha*  burn  Minplv  an  error  of  tranarrip- 
tlon,  the  letter*  reprwwnUng  the  Y'n  i  having  IMMMI  by  ml* 
take  replaced  In  ver.  3  by  t:io««  de.io  Jn«  W.O'M).  — T».| 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 


"  I  have  commanded  it  to  you,"  that  is,  "  Take 
heed  that  you  do  well  your  part." 

Ver.  9."  Between  Beth-el  and  Ai.  "  Ai  lay 
forty-five  minutes  southeast  of  Beth-el  (ch.  xii.  9 ; 
Gen.  xii.  8) ;  between  the  two  places  rise  two  rocky 
heights,  behind  which  the  liers  in  wait  appear  to 
have  taken  their  position  (Van  de  Velde  :  A'arra- 
tive,  ii.  p.  280)."  (Knobel.) 

Ver.  10.  In  the  morning  Joshua  leads  up  the 
rest  of  the  army,  comes  before  the  city  and  encamps 
to  the  north  of  it,  so  that  a  valley,  probably  "  the 
present  VVady  Mutyah,"  lay  between  him  and  Ai. 

Vers.  12,  13.      See  above  on  ver.  3.    According 

to  Keil,  S^nn  5TT  v3  means  the  same  night  as 
ver.  9.  But  on  that  night  (ver.  9)  Joshua  was  not 
yet  certainly  before  Ai,  for  which  he  started  only 

in  the  morning  (ver.   10).     The   reading     ]!?*] 

instead  of  ^TZ^,  originated  perhaps  in  the  same 
effort  to  harmonize  ver.  15  with  ver.  9. 

b.  Sham-Jli(/ht  of  the  Israelites.  Their  Victory, 
Capture  and  Destruction  of  the  City  (vers.  14-29). 
The  plan  succeeds  admirably.  The  king  of  Ai, 
seeing  Joshua's  army  in  front,  leads  out  against 
him.  The  latter  pretends  to  run  away.  The  in 
habitants  of  Ai  now  pursue  the  Israelites  and  leave 
the  city  standing  open.  Then  Joshua  gives  the 
ambush  a  signal  with  his  spear.  They  rush  forth, 
seize  the  city,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Joshua  himself 
with  his  army  turns  about  at  the  same  moment. 
The  men  of  Ai  find  themselves  suddenly  attacked 
in  front  and  rear  at  once,  and  are  annihilated.  The 
oth^r  inhabitants  of  Aialso,  about  1 2,000  *  in  men 
and  women,  are  slain.  The  city  is  razed  to  the 
ground,  its  king  hanged  on  a  tree. 

Ver.  14.  When  the  king  of  Ai  saw  it,  namely, 
Joshua  and  his  army,  —  pointing  back,  therefore, 
to  ver.  1 1 ,  the  continuation  of  which  we  have  here. 
It  cannot  refer  to  ver.  13  because  he  could  not  see 
the  ambush  nor  have  any  knowledge  of  it,  as  is 
shown  by  the  close  of  ver.  1 1 . 

Vers.  16,  17.  The  men  of  Ai  in  their  excessive 
ardor  recklessly  leave  the  city,  without  care  about 
covering  their  line  of  return  to  Ai,  and  without 
protection  to  the  city  itself  which  they  leave  open. 

The  expression  ^PO|*5  is  striking :  "  they  were 
torn  away,"  Van  Ess  ;  "  they  were  cut  off."  2 

Ver.  18.  A  direct  command  of  God  renewed, 
under  whose  special  order  the  whole  affair  pro 
ceeds. 

Spear.  Heb.  7^3,  dart,  javelin,  a  small  spear 
which  is  hurled  (Job  xii.  20.  Eng.  28),  distinct 
from  the  nN2rj  there  mentioned  in  connection  with 
it.  From  our  passage  compared  with  ver.  26, 
some  would  conclude  that  the  3  must  have  been 
furnished  with  a  flag  or  standard.  Possibly,  though 
not  necessarily,  since  the  waving  motion  which 
Joshua  made  with  his  spear  might  be  seen  a  long 
distance,  especially  if  we  suppose  that  there  was  a 
bright  sunshine.  As  a  weapon  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Persians,  it  is  spoken  of  Jer.  vi.  23 ;  1.  42. 
The  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  by  "  clypeus  "  is  er 
roneous. 


Ver.  20.  D^T  had  no  Power,  Vulg.  non  pot- 
uerunt.  Others,  e.  g.  Gesenius,  explain  D^l^  with 
reference  to  Deut.  xxiii.  13;  Num.  ii.  17  ;  Is.  xvii. 

1  [But  it  was  «  all  that  fell  that  day  ';  (rer.  25),  not  «  the 
other  inhabitant*  "  that  made  up  the  12.000.  —  Tn.) 

2  [It  is  the   same  word  which,  iv.  18,  denote*  the  with- 


8,  as  meaning  place,  room  ;  but  whether  the  dual 
can  moan  this  appears  to  us  doubtful.  We  should 
rather  approve  the  rendering  "  sides  "  (Keil).  The 
first  signification,  however,  is  to  be  preferred,  lie- 
cause  then  the  thought  is  this,  that  being  held  fast 
by  terror,  they  had  no  power  to  flee  this  way  or 
that.  The  whole  situation  of  the  men  of  Ai,  who 
saw  before  them  the  enemy,  behind  them  the  burn 
ing  town,  is  admirably  pictured  in  a  few  strokes. 

Ver.  26.  "  Joshua  drew  not  back  the  hand  which 
he  had  stretched  out  with  the  spear,  until  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Ai  had  been  destroyed.  The  signal 
for  attack  on  Ai  was  also  a  signal  for  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  remained  until  its 
design  was  fulfilled  "  (Knobel). 

Ver.  28.    The  city  is  made  even  with  the  ground 

—  KOT'  ZScupos. 

Ver.  29.     Heap  of  stones,  as  in  ch.  vii.  26. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETIIICAL. 

1 .  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  spoil  to 
be  taken  in  Ai  is  given  over  to  the  Israelites,  which 
was  not  the  case  at  Jericho.     Jericho  was  the  first 
of  the  cities  of  Canaan  captured,  and  belonged  on 
this  account  wholly  to  the  Lord,  as  the  first-born 
of  man  and  beast  (Ex.  xiii.  2,  12,  15),  and  as  the 
firstlings  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  (Ex.  xxiii.  19  ; 
xxxiv.  26;  Lev.  ii.  12;  xxiii.  10,  17,20;  Num.  xv. 
20,  21).    This  was  no  longer  so  at  Ai. 

2.  If  the  justice  of  the  war  is  conceded,  it  follows 
that  a  stratagem  such   as  was   here  adopted  by 
Joshua  against  Ai,  is  likewise  morally  allowable, 
since  notoriously  wars  are  not  carried  on  exclusively 
through   "hard  blows"  (feriendo),  as  Calvin  has 
well  remarked.  Yet  stratagem,  as  Calvin  also  calls 
us  to  notice,  has  its  limits.  A  treacherous  termina 
tion  of  a  truce,  and  the  like,  is  morally  reprehen 
sible.     Of  such  things   there  is  no  mention  here, 
but  simply  an  instance  of  strategy  like  what  is 
witnessed  in  almost  every  great  battle. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

God's  renewed  call  to  Joshua — the  same  word 
indeed  as  before,  but  now  of  quite  a  different  import, 
since  God  by  it  not  only  assures  him  of  his  support, 
but  also  gives  him  to  understand  that  He  is  again 
gracious  to  him.  —  The  capture  and  destruction  of 
the  city  of  Ai.  (1.)  Preparation.  (2.)  Execution. 

—  See,  I  have  commanded  it  to  you  —  a  strict  mil 
itary  admonition,  which  may  apply  also  to  the 
spiritual  conflict.  —  How  God  gives   his  enemies 
into  the  hands  of  his  servants,  while  he  (1.)  blinds 
and  disheartens  the  former;    (2.)  enlightens   and 
strengthens  the  latter. 

STARKE  :  Although  every  victory  comes  from 
God,  it  is  still  in  the  order  of  our  own  fidelity  and 
bravery.  —  From  God  alone  comes  the  victory  and 
He  it  is  who  can  subdue  and  root  out  the  peoples. 

LANGE  :  In  so  far  as  a  war  is  justifiable,  so  far 
is  stratagem  therein  Justifiable  also,  provided  only 
that  it  conflict  not  with  the  special  agreements  ex 
isting,  and  lead  not  to  inhuman  measures  ;  for  as 
nuich  as  possible,  the  people  must  be  spared- 

BIB.  Tun.  :  The  fortune  of  war  is  changeable, 
but  it  turns  as  the  Lord  will  have. 

CRAWM  ER  :  Just  wars  are  not  in  themselves 
against  God.  But  without  necessity,  recklessly, 
and  from  trilling  causes  to  begin  war,  is  iniquitous, 
2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  ;  1  K.  xx.  3. 

drawment  of  the  priests  feet  from  tho  mud  of  the  river-bed 
to  the  dry  land  ;  "  were  lifted,"  more  exactly  "  plucked, 
up."  —  TB.] 


CHAPTER  Vin.    30-35.  85 


4.   The  Altar  of  Blessing  and  of  Cursing  on  EbaL 
CHAPTER  VIII.  30-55. 

80  Then  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  in  Mount  Ebal, 

31  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah  had]  commanded  the  children  of  Israel, 
as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  An  altar  of  whole  stones,  over  which 
no  man  hath  lifted  up  any  iron  :  and  they  offered  thereon  burnt-offerings  unto  the 

32  Lord   [Jehovah],  and   sacrificed  peace-offerings.     And   he  wrote  there  upon  the 
stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  he  wrote  [had  written]  in  the  presence  of 

33  the  children  [sons]   of  Israel.    And  all  Israel,  and  their  elders,  and  officers  [over 
seers],  and  their  judges,  stood  on  this  side  the  ark,  and  on  that  side,  before  the 
priests  the  Levites,  which  [who]  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  was  born  among  them  ;  half  of  them  over  against 
mount  Gerizim,  and  half  of  them  over  against  mount  Ebal  ;  as  Moses  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  commanded  before,1  that  they  should  bless  the  people  of 

34  Israel.     And  afterward  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  cursings, 

35  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law.     There  was  not  a  word  of 
all  that  Moses  commanded,  which  Joshua  read  not  before  all   the  congregation  of 
Israel,  with  the  women  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers  thai  were  conversant 
[the  stranger  that  walked]  among  them. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

p  Ver.  33.  —  •  n2CS~]2  qualifies  rather  the  following  clause,  "  to  blew  the  people  of  Israel  In  the  beginning,"  or,  "  at 
flr»t  :  M  probably  with  reference  to  the  injunction  in  Deut.  xxvii.  2,  taken  literally,  and  no  Jar  removing  the  improbability 
that  what  it  recorded  in  thU  paragraph  should  have  occurred  before  the  completion  of  the  conquest.  —  Tit.; 

KXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  ]  off  (leaves),  signifies  the  naked  (mountain)  :   com- 

Tbis  paragraph,  which  contains  the  fulfillment  of  j  Pa™  also  ^2  (Gen.  x.  28),  a  region  of  Joktanite 

the  command  given  by  Moses,  Deut.  xxvii.  1  ff.,  !  Arabia.   Gerizim  (D^n?  HP)  ver.  33  is  =  mount 

breaks  the  connection  between  chaps,  vin.  29  and  ix.  i 


1,  and  would  appear  to  be  in  place  later,  perhaps  of  the  Gcrizites.     The  C^T*"^  (from  T"T?   in  Arab. 

after  ch.  xi.  23,  since  it  is  not  likely  that  before  the  '  to  hew,  to  exterminate,  in  Heb.  only  in  AV/</i«/,  I's. 

complete  conquest  of  the  land,  Joshua  could  have  xxxi.  23  ;  Ixxxvi.  6)  are  the  dwellers  in  a  barren 

undertaken  such  a  celebration  :  and  besides,  we  find  land.  Assuming  this,  then  the  desolation  perceived 

him  still,  chaps,  ix.  and  x.,  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  by  travellers  on  the  mountain  would  be  as  truly 

Keil,  in  his    prejudiced  opposition  to  all  which  is  countenanced  by  the  name  in  the   case  of  mount 

called  criticism,  naturally  allows  no  weight  to  this,  Gerizim,  as  in  that  of  Khal. 

and  hence  seeks,  among  other  things,  to  show  that  Ver.  31.  Altar  of  unhewn  stones  over  which 

when  (ch.  ix.  6)  the  camp  at  Gilgal  is  spoken  of,  this  no  man  had  lifted  up  any  iron.     So  the  law  re- 

is  not  <  ilL'ul  near  Jericho  but  another  place  of  that  quired  in  general  (Kx.  xx.  25)  ;  so  it  had  been  spc- 

nani'-  in  the  region  of  Shechem.  If  this  were  correct  daily  ordained  for  this  case  (Dcut.  xxvii.  5,  6). 
the  author  would  certainly  in  some  way  have  given  ,      Ver.  32.     Stones.     Not  the  stones  of  the  altar 

an  intimation  of  the  fact   that  in  ch.  ix.  6  we  no  (Jos.  Syr.)  but  the  great  stones  whitewashed  with 

longer  are  to  understand  thc  (jilgal  near  Jericho  but  lime,  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xxvii.  2-4,8.    For  this 

a  Gihral  near  Shechem.  As  he  omit*  this,  the  whole  ,                               j   »          .•  —     rri 

conneVtion  point*  to  the  former,  and  Joshua  is  in  reiwoil  thc  artldc  also  8tandg  hcre'  **'     fhe  un: 
the  southern  part,  not  in  central  Palestine.               i  hcwn.  ron*h  8tone*  of  thc  •>••»  moreover  would 

Ver.  30.      Ebal.      On   the  alleged   fertility  of  hftve  been  P00^  ftdftl>tod  tO  th'3  ^     ,     .        . 

Gerizim,  and  barrenness  of  Ebal,  many  fables  have  A  copy  of  the  Law  of  Moses  (  E  P-  T3tpu, 

been  told  by  traveller*  and  interpreters.     Accord-  properly,  doubling  of  the  law  of  Moses.     So  6en. 

fag  to  Robinson  (llib!.  Ifa.  UL  MM  03,  and  Latrr  ....   ..   t,               nn^n  'n        i     ir       ~r  t\*« 

BiU.  Re*.  131.  132[/%«.  {/«*/.  of  II.  L  p.  36  f.]),  xliu'  15    JV.W  ^5?"   ?  7  "f"*   °f  ^ 

both  mountains  are  alike  desolate,  while  the  vale  mone^     By  this  doubling  of  the  law  is  naturally 

«.f    Shechcm    Iving  between   them    is  extremely  to  be  understood  a  copy  of  the  law,  in  the  same 

pleasant  and  fertile!  [Comp.  Diet,  of  the  BiUe,  arti-  "?UeJh"?  **  ln  J)cut,  xvn'  1  8>  M  ™*l*°  8')Cak  °f 

cles,    Kl.al,    (Jerizim,-  Shechem.]       According    to  thc.  duPllca[«  ^  «  doc"mcnt-      What  now  .WIW 

1  >,  ,,t.  xxvii.  6,  the  altar  was  to  be  erected  on  Kbal,  wn««n  on  the  stonesj  Different  answers  are  given 

which  would  thus  have  the  advantage  over  Gerizim,  R  thw»  ranged  according  to  the  interpretation.  i  of 

which,  however,  is  dwtiiigni>h«-«l  in  its  turn  by  the  S^^JSV1     (°')   f*  whol?«  laW  fT°'r  i       ^ 

lart  that  from  it  thc  blessing  was  to  be  pronounced,  bins  Mich.,  Baumg.)  and,  according  to  the  1  almud- 

l-n.l.abh    KW  had  been  like  Sinai,  like  Moriah   u»  '"  ^  **«•  Jh  :™"  ln  ™c.nV  *™K»W*. 

(Gen.  xxii.),  an  old  place  of  sacrifice,  and  so  ren-  lhat  ""  thc  V^Plefr°,f  the  earth  might  read  it  ;  thcre- 

L  fore  the   whole   Thorah   with  all   its   narratives, 

lend  sacred.  The  name  "3^37,  from  "-37,  to  strip  genealogies,  legal  prescriptions,  etc.    Improbable. 
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(b.)  Particular  parts  of  the  law  ;  (a.)  the  Decalogue 
(Grotius,  Kennicott,  Ilasse).  (£.)  Deuteronomy 
(Gerhardt,  Osiander,  Geddes,  Vater,  Hengsten- 
berg).  (7-)  The  blessings  and  cursings  (Masius, 
Manrer,  Roser.miiller)  —  against  the  words  of  Dcut. 
xxvii.  3.  (c.)  Everything  in  the  books  of  Moses 

which  is  law,  every  <"n!£E5  (Deut.  xxvii.  1),  which 
is  given  in  them,  all  the  words  of  the  law  (Dcut. 
xxvii.  3).  So  formerly  Michaelis  (Laws  of  Mosrs 
ii.  §  60),  rightly,  and  now  Knobcl  on  Deut.  xxvii. 
1  :  "  The  language  reaches  to  the  law  in  general 
(Mischna  Sota  7,  5),  to  the  Mosaic  law  (Josh.  viii. 
32 ) .  The  author  thinks,  however,  only  of  the  com 
mandments  proper,  six  hundred  and  thirteen  in 
number,  according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning,  not  of 
all  the  narratives  also  and  warnings,  admonitions, 
discourses,  reasons,  and  the  like.  So  also  ch.  vi.  9." 
The  inscription  itself  may  probably  have  been 
effected  not  till  after  the  ceremony  was  completed, 
being  reported  here  by  anticipation. 

Vers.  33-35.  Proclamation  of  the  Blessing  and 
Curse.  We  must  imagine  the  position  of  the  peo 
ple  to  have  been  such  that  the  priests  with  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  valley, 
between  P^bal  lying  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  lying 
on  the  south,  but  the  people,  one  half  over  against 
Gerizim  (therefore  on  Ebal),  and  the  other  half 
over  against  Ebal  (therefore  on  Gerizim).  After 
this  had  been  arranged  Joshua  himself  read 
(Luther  ;  incorrectly  :  "  caused  to  be  read  ")  all  the 
words  of  the  law,  the  blessing,  and  the  cursing.  A 
discrepancy  which  Knobel  thinks  he  finds  between 
this  report  and  the  directions  Deut.  xxvii.  9  ff.  we 
cannot  admit,  because  by  the  expression  "  all  the 
words  of  the  law  "  which  is  afterwards  defined  by 
the  addition,  "  the  blessing  and  the  curse,"  nothing 
more  is  probably  to  be  understood  than  in  the  for 
mulas  given  Deut.  xxvii.  14  ft'.  The  curses  are  ex 
actly  twelve,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  ; 
the  blessings,  see  Deut.  xxviii.  1-14. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  It  is  consistent  with  the  divine  economy  of 
salvation  in  the  time  of  the  old  covenant,  that  on 
the  entrance  of  the  chosen  people  into  the  promised 
land,  not  merely  blessing  but  also  curse  was  held  up 
l>efore  them.  A  people  standing  so  low  in  morality 
as  the  Israelites  then  did  needed  stern  discipline,  and 
not  only  might  be  allured  by  promises  but  must  be 
alarmed  by  threats.  This  was  a  very  wholesome 
pasdagogic,  which  is  even  yet  quite  in  place  in  the  ed 
ucation  of  particular  individuals  as  well  as  of  whole 
nationalities,  under  certain  circumstances.  Think, 
for  instance,  of  the  neglected  children  as  they  are  de 
livered  to  our  reformatory  institutions,  or  of  rough 
heathen  nations  among  whom  the  Christian  mission 
aries  labor.  Only  we  must  consider  one  thing, 
namely  this,  that  the  day  of  salvation,  in  which  we 
live,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  Moses  may  not 


be  again  put  in  the  place  of  Christ  by  whom  grace 
and  truth  have  been  brought  to  us  (John  i.  17),  nor 
the  servile  spirit  in  place  of  the  filial  (Rom.  viii.  15). 
Unfortunately,  a  certain  legal  tendency  has  shown 
a  great  inclination  that  way,  even  in  the  evangeli 
cal  church,  to  say  nothing  of  Rome,  whose  curses, 
far  removed  from  the  royal  power  of  those  impre 
cations  of  the  O.  T.  are  a  kind  of  invectives  about 
which  no  one  cares.  The  curse,  to  have  any  power, 
must  be  uttered  in  the  name  of  God  against  un 
questionable  transgressions  of  the  divine  command, 
as  conversely,  the  blessing  only  takes  cft'ect  when  it 
is  bestowed  upon  acts  well  pleasing  to  God.  Ac 
cording  to  this  canonical  law  the  curia  has  seldom 
proceeded,  but  often  exactly  in  the  opposite  way. 

2.  More  closely  considered,  the  twelve  curses'are 
directed  against  idolatry  (Deut.  xxvii.  15),  con 
tempt  of  parents  (ver.  16),  removing  a  neighbor's 
land-mark  (ver.  17),  inhumanity  toward  the  blind, 
strangers,  orphans,  widows  (vers.  18,  19),  incest 
and  sodomy  (vers.  20-23),  murder  (vers.  24,  25), 
and  finally  in  general  against  the  transgression  of 
the  law  in  any  manner  (ver.  26).  Blessings  are 
promised  in  the  city  and  on  the  field  (ch.  xxviii.  3), 
on  all  births  (xxviii.  4),  on  the  basket  and  the 
kneading-trough  (xxviii.  5  ;  Ex.  vii.  28,  xi.  36),  on 
going  out  and  coming  in  (Deut.  xxviii.  6) ;  a  bless 
ing  in  particular  on  their  arms  in  contest  with  their 
enemies  (xxviii.  7),  a  blessing  on  the  position  of 
Israel  among  the  nations  (xxviii.  9-14).  The  N. 
T.  recognizes  still  an  entirely  different  blessing,  the 
ei»Ao7<a  irvev/naTucr]  in  heavenly  goods  (fr  TOIS 
evovpaviois)  in  Christ  (Eph.  i.  3),  the  imperishable, 
and  undefiled,  and  unfading  inheritance  which  is 
reserved  in  heaven  (1  Pet.  i.  3).  This  blessing 
makes  rich,  in  the  highest  sense,  without  trouble 
added  (Prov.  x.  22). 


HOM1LET1CAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

The  solemn  gathering  of  the  people  on  Ebal,  (1) 
Sacrifice,  (2)  inscription  of  the  law,  (3)  blessing 
and  curse.  —  The  consecrated  altar.  —  .Not  only  on 
the  stones  but  rather  on  the  heart  should  the  law 
of  God  be  written,  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34.  —  On  the  im 
port  of  blessing  and  cursing.  —  Rather  bless  than 
curse,  yet  bless  not  under  all  circumstances. — Curse 
may  become  blessing,  blessing  curse.  —  How  is  it 
with-  thee,  Christian  congregation  ?  Standest  thou 
under  the  blessing  or  deservcst  thou  the  curse  of 
thy  God  <  —  Questions  to  be  asked,  perhaps,  on 
days  of  penitence  and  prayer.  —  The  whole  congre 
gation  should  hear  the  word. 

STARKE  :  A  Christian  should  not,  after  being 
delivered  from  need,  forget  gratitude  also.  —  Not 
human  nonsense  but  the  holy  word  of  God  alone 
must  be  taught  and  preached.  —  My  God,  give  us 
also  readiness  and  desire  to  make  known  thy  com 
mandments,  to  all,  friends  and  foes,  old  and 
young. 


CHAPTER  IX.   1-27. 
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B.    CONTESTS  AOAIN3T   THE   ALLIED  KIHOS   Of   TUB   CAXAAN1TK8. 
CHAPTERS    IX.-XI. 

1.   The  first  League  of  Canaanite  Kings  against  Israel. 
CHAPTER  IX.  1-2. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  which  were  on  this  side  [on  the  other  side 
of  the]  Jordan,  in  the  hills  [on  the  mountain],  and  in  the  valleys  [the  low  land], 
and  in  all  the  coasts  [on  all  the  coast]  of  the  great  sea  over  against  Lebanon,  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Am  >rite,  the  Canaanite,  the  Perizzite,  the  Ilivite,  and  the  Jebusite, 

2  heard  thereof;  That  they  gathered  themselves  together  to  fight  with  Joshua  and  with 
Israel,  with  one  accord. 

Jordan  is  intended.  "  This  hind,  Canaan  proper, 
is,  from  its  conspicuously  diverse  features,  divided 

into  the  mountain,  ""inn,  the  plain  or  lowland, 
nbst^n,  and  the  sea  coast,  C*n  Fyin,  toward 

Lebanon"  (Keil).  The  mountain,  "inn,  is  the 
Mount  Kphraim  and  mount  (or  mountain  of) 
Judah ;  the  lowland  is  the  region  from  Akko  to 
Gaza  lying  west  of  the  mountain  ;  the  sea  coast  is 

the  coast  of  north  Galilee  and  Plutnieia.  —  ^H 
elsewhere  in  j>oetical  passages  as  Gen.  xlix.  13  ; 
Judg.  v.  17  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  7  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  16.—  n? 

^nS  prop,  with  one  mouth,  unanimously.  Ex. 
xxiv!  3;  1  K.  xxii.  13. 


EXEGKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

While  Joshua  had  hitlu-rto  contended  against 
si-parate  cities,  namelv,  Jericho  and  Ai,  there  now 
follows  an  account  of  the  struggles  with  the  allied 
kings  of  the  Canaanites,  of  whose  first  league  we 
arc  informed  in  ch.  ix.  1-2,  of  their  second  inch 
xi.  1-3.  They  are  defeated,  in  two  gmit  buttles, 
at  Gibeon  (ch".  x.  1  tf.j,  and  at  the  sea  of  Mcrom 
(ch.  xi.  4-9).  Following  upon  that  first  triumph, 
southern  Palestine  west  ot  the  Jordan  is  subju 
gated  (ch.  x.  28-43),  and  upon  the  second,  the 
northern  part  (ch.  xi.  10-23).  Only  the  Gibeon- 
iten  were  shrewd  enough,  as  is  related  in  ix.  3-27, 
to  save  themselves  by  a  stratagem  from  the  edge  of 
the  sword. 

Ver.  1.  On  the  other  side  (Eng.  vers.  on  this 
bide),  as  in  ch.  v.  1,  where  the  country  west  of  the 


2.    The  Craft  of  the  Gibconites. 
CHAPTER  IX.  3-27. 

a.  Coming  of  the  Gibeonitefl  to  Joshua  and  his  League  with  them. 
CHAPTER  IX.  3-15 

3  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  hoard  what  Joshua  had  done  unto  Jericho 

4  and  to  Ai,  they  [also]  did  work  wilily,  and  went  and  made  as  if  they  had  been 
ambassadors  [went,  and  set  out,  or,  went  and  '  provided  themselves  with  victuals], 
and  took  old  [prop,  decayed]  sacks  upon  tl*i;:r  asses,  and  wine-bottles  [wine-skins], 

5  old  [decayed],  and  rent,  and  bound  up :    And  old  [decayed]   shoes  and  clouted 
[patched]  upon  their  feet,  and  old   [deonvod]  garments   upon   them  ;  and  all   the 

6  bread  of  their  provision  was  dry  ana  muuiuy.     And  they  went  to  Joshua  unto  the 
camp  at  Gilgal,and  said  unto  him,  and  iu  the  men  of  Israel,  We  be  [are]  come  from 

7  afar  country:  now  therefore  [and   n<-n]   make   yea  league  [covenant]  with   us. 
And  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto  ::ie  Hivites,  Perad venture  ye  dwell  among  us;8 

8  and  how    shall   we  make  a  league  [covenant]  with  you  ?     And   they  said  unto 

9  Joshua,  We  are  thy  servants.   And  Joshua  said  unto  them,  Who  are  ye  ?  and  from 
whence  come  ye  ?  And  they  said  unto  him,  From  a  very  far  country  thy  servants 
are  come,  because  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God :  for  we  have  heard 

10  the   fame  of  him,  and  all  that   he   did  in    Egypt,  mid   all     that  he  did    to  the 
two    kings  of  the    Amorites,    that  were  beyond  the    Jordan,  to    Sihon    king  of 

11  Heshbon,   and  to  Og  king  of  Bashan,  which. [who]  was  at  Ashtaroth.     Where 
fore  [And]  our  elders,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  country  spake  to  us,  saying, 
Take  victuals  with  you  for  the  journey,  and  go  to  meet  them,  and  say  unto  them, 
We  are  your  servants :  therefore  [and]  now  make  ye  a  league  [covenant]  with  us. 

12  This  our  bread  we  took  hot  for  our  provision  out  of  our  houses  on  the  day  we  came 
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13  forth  to  go  unto  you  ;  but  now,  behold,  it  is  dry,  and  it  is  [has  become]  mouldy :  And 
these  bottles  of  wine  [wine-skins]  which  we  filled  were  new,  and  behold  they  be 
[are]  rent :  and  these  our  garments  and  our  shoes  are  become  old  [are  decayed]  by 

14  reason  of  the  very  long  journey.    And  the  men  took  of  their  victuals,  and  asked  not 

15  counsel  at  [omit :  counsel  at]   the  mouth  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  Joshua 
made  peace  with  them,  and  made  a  league  [covenant]  with  them,  to  let  them  live  : 
and  the  princes  of  the  congregation  sware  unto  them. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  4.  —  The  verb  Vl"t3S>H  from  *")^2£,  not  elsewhere  found  in  Ilebrew,  should  from  the  signification  of  its 
derivatives,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  Arab.,  mean  to  go,  to  set  out  on  a  journey.  "But  since  no  other  trace  of  this 
form  or  signification  exists  in  Ueb.  or  in  Aramaean,  it  is  better  to  read  with  six  MSS.  VPtQ!^,  they  provided  them 
selves  with  food  for  the  journey,  as  in  ver.  12 ;  which  is  also  expressed  by  the  ancient  versions,''  Gesen.  With  this  agree 
Knobel  and  Fay.  But  De  Wette,  and  Keil  adhere  to  the  root-meauing  "  set  out  on  a  journey,"  and  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  the  change  suggested  by  a  few  MSS.,  and  the  anc.  vers.  was  owing  simply  to  the  strangeness  of  the  word 
which  originally  stood  here.  The  meaning  "  to  act  as  ambassadors  "  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  analogy  of 

T^   "  a  messenger,"  and  is  retained  by  Zunz :   Stellten  sich  als  Boten.  —  TR.J 

[2  Ver.  7.  — The  Hebrew  uses  the  sing.  «  in  the  midst  of  me,  and  how  shall  I."  —  TR.] 

b.   Discovery  and  Punishment  of  the  Fraud. 
CHAPTER  IX.  16-27. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  three  days  after  they  had  made  a  league  with 
them,  that  they  heard  that  they  were  their  neighbors,  and  that  they  dwelt  among 

17  them.     And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  [broke  up],  and  came  unto  their  cities 
on  the  third  day.  Now  [And]  their  cities  were  Gibeon,  and  Chephirah,  and  Beeroth, 

18  and  Kirjathjearim.     And  the  children  of  Israel  smote  them  not,  because  the  princes 
of  the  congregation  had  sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel. 

19  And  all  the  congregation  murmured  against  the  princes.     But  all  the  princes  said 
unto  all  the  congregation,  We  have  sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God 

20  of  Israel :  now  therefore  we  may  not  touch  them.    This  we  will  do  to  them ;  we  will 
even  let  them  live,1  lest  wrath  be  upon  us,  because  of  the  oath  which  we  sware  unto 

21  them.     And  the  princes  said  unto  them,  Let  them  live;  but  let  them  be  [and  they 
became]  hewers  of  w'ood  [wood-choppers],  and  drawers  of  water  unto  all  the  con 
gregation  ;  as  the  princes  had  promised  [spoken  to]  them. 

22  And  Joshua  called  for  them,  and  he  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Wherefore  have  ye  be- 

23  guiled  us,  saying,  We  are  very  far  from  you,  when  ye  dwell  among  us  ?  Now  therefore 
ye  are  cursed,  and  there  shall  none  of  you  be  freed  from  being  [there  shall  not  fail  to 
be  from  among  you]  bond-men,  and  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the 

24  house  of  my  God.  And  they  answered  Joshua,  and  said,  Because'-'  it  was  certainly  told 
thy  servants  how  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  commanded  his  servant  Moses  to 
give  you  all  the  land,  and  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before  you, 
therefore  we  were  sore  afraid  of  our  lives  because  of  you,  and  have  done  this  thing. 

25  And  now,  behold,  we  are  in  thy  hand  :  as  it  seemeth  good  and  right  unto  thee  to  do 

26  unto  us,  do.     And  so  did  he  unto  them,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the 

27  children  of  Israel,  that  they  slew  them  not.  And  Joshua  made  them  that  day  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for   the  altar  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  even  unto  this  day,  in  the  place  which  he  should  choose. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  20.  —  De  Wette,  Fay,  and  others  translate  this  and  the  following  verse  accurately  :  This  [se.  what  we  have 
eworn]  will  we  do  to  them,  and  let  them  live,  lest  wrath  be  upon  us,  because  of  the  oath  which  we  have  sworn  to  them. 
And  the  princes  said  to  them,  Let  them  live.  And  they  became  wood-choppers  and  water-carriers  (or  drawers  of  water) 
etc.  —  TR.] 

[2  Ver.  24.  —  ^  is  better  regarded  as  merely  introducing  the  words  quoted  :  It  was  told  .  .  .  and  we  were 
afraid,  etc.  —  TR.]  ' 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Gibeon  would  npponr  to  have  been  a  sort  of  in 
dependent  republic,  since  we  hear  of  elders  there 


(ix.  11),  but  not  of  a  kinjr;  and  of  their  city  it  is 
said  (x.  2)  that  it  was  a  j;reat  city  like  a  royal  city. 
The  inhabitants,  having:  hoard"  of  the  deeds  of 
Joshua,  hit  upon  a  different  plan  of  resistance 
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from  that  adopted  by  the  kings  before  named,  — 
the  plan  of  negotiation,  but  with  wiles.  They  pre- 
t.-inl  to  have  come  from  a  very  far  country  (ix.  9) 
to  form  an  alliance  with  Joshua  ;  and  to  confirm 
their  declaration  they  point  to  their  mouldy  bread, 
their  torn  wine-skins,  and  their  worn-out  clothing 
(ix.  12,  13).  Joshua  suffers  himself  to  be  deceived, 
and  makes  a  treaty  with  them  which  is  ratified  with 
an  oath  (ix.  15). 

The  deception,  however,  is  discovered.  After 
not  more  than  three  days  the  Israelites  hear  that 
the  Gibeonitcs  dwell  in  their  very  neighborhood 
(ix.  Hi).  They  break  up,  go  thither  themselves, 
and  spare  them  because  of  the  oath  which  the 
chiefs  II  ad  sworn  to  them  (ix.  18).  When  discon 
tent  arises  in  the  camp  on  this  account,  Jo*hua 
consults  with  the  chiefs,  but  they  appeal  to  their 
oath,  and  decide  in  favor  of  letting*  them  live.  To 
this  resolution  they  adhere,  but  the  Gibeonites,  as 
a  penalty  tor  their  falsehood,  are  made  wood- 
choppers  and  water-camera  for  the  congregation 
and  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (ix.  21-27). 

a-  Arrival  of  the  Gibeonita  and  Joshua's  I'dyne 
with  t/iem,  vers.  3-15.  Gibeon,  ch.  xviii.  25.  They 
also  did  work  wilily.  They  had  heard  what 
Joshua  had  done  in  the  case  of  Jericho  and  Ai, 


und  thev  also  ^)  did  something,  and  that  with 
craft.  ^^2,  ver.  3,  and  W3?*^,  ver.  4,  are  rela 

tive  to  each  other,  so  that  the  22  refers  not  to  what 
the  Canaan!  Ce  kings  had  done,  but  to  Joshua's 
deeds.  These  would  thev  emulate,  only  not  by 
warlike  exploits,  but  by  a  finely  contrived  trick. 
So  also  the  LXX.  :  xdi  iir6n\<ra.v  xai  yt  aural  utra 
vavovpyiat.  Joshua's  stratagem  against  Ai  (eh.  8) 
is  to  !*•  remembered.  Maurer  thinks  also  of  Jeri 
cho  ;  but  that  is  less  ap|>ositc. 

Provided  themselves  with  victuals.  The  He 
brew  •V^!2£*],  "  is  uowhere  else,  met  with,  and  in 
stead  of  it  we  should  read  with  all  the  ancient 
translations  and  many  MSS.,  ^"T*t?V»1,  \vhieh 
also  occurs  in  ver.  12  "  (Knohcl).  Keil  adheres 
unqualifiedly  to  the  te-rtiut  recejitus,  and,  connect 

ing  5n*t?V*1  with  "^  ~  '  nuncios,  translates  :  "  they 
went  and  journeyed  as  ambassadors,"  or  "set  out 
as  ambassadors1'  [thus  bringing  out  the  sense  of 
the  English  version!.  Hut  was  it  necessary  to 
state  this  particularly  1  Is  not  that  evident  of 
itself,  that  if  the  Gibconites  went  thev  went  as  am 
bassadors,  since  ver.  3  leaves  us  to  suppose  a  pre- 

Frious  consultation  ? 
Ver.  6.  GilsaL  In  the  .Ionian  Valley,  as  Ewald 
also  assume*,  and  not,  as  Keil  supposes",  the  Gilgal 
on  the  mountain  near  Bethel,  "often  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Judges  and  in  First  Samuel."  But 
something  would  surely  have  l>een  said  of  it  if 
Joshua  had  moved  the  camp  from  Gilgal  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  to  Gilgal  near  Bethel  ;  and  as  this 
is  not  the  case,  we  have  no  ground  for  thinking 
here  of  another  Gilgal.  Joshua  had  rather  re- 
tamed  from  his  successful  ex]>cdition  against  Ai 
•to  his  well  situated  headquarters  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  in  onler  to  undertake  from  thence  fresh 
enterprises.  Comp.  the  preliminary  remarks  to 
Ch.  vui.  30-35. 

Ver.  7,  riprf*].  This  Kethib  is  to  be  retained 
after  the  analogy  of  Jndg.  viii.  22,  xx.  36  ;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  22.  The  Israelites  are  not  clear  in  this  matter. 
Tlji-  thiui:  looks  suspicions  to  them,  hence  the  ques 
tion  :  "  iVrhaps  them  dwelleat  in  the  midst  of  us 
(me),  how  then  can  I  make  a  covenant  with  thee?" 


Ver.  8.  To  this  entangling  question  the  Gibeon 
ites  return  no  answer  at  all,  but  say,  with  true 
oriental  adroitness,  apparently  submissive  and 
humble:  "We  are  thy  servants."  Thus  was  no 
sincere  declaration  of  submission  (Serar.,  C.  A. 
Lap.,  Host-inn.,  Knobel),  but  simply  a  form  of 
courtesy,  as  Gen.  1.  18,  xxxii.  4,  whfch  was,  how 
ever,  very  well  designed  and  cunningly  addressed. 
Nevertheless,  Joshua  shows  himself  not  satisfied 
with  it,  and  asks  again,  more  definitely  than  others 
had  done  before  :  Who  are  ye  and  whence  come 


ye  ?  The  imperfect  2^1  ^MD,  is  worthy  of 
notice  as  indicating  the  still  incomplete  action, 
eoinp.  Judg.  xvii.  9,  xix.  17  ;  2  Sam.  i.  3;  Jonah 
i.  8;  Ewald,  Lehrgeb.  §  136,  1,  a. 

Ver.  9.  So  pressed,  the  Gibeonites  are  compelled 
to  answer  Joshua,  and  first  rej>eat  what  ihey  have 
said  before  (ver.  6),  but  add  that  they  have  come 
on  account  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  f  whose  fame 

they  have  heard.     In  the  more  detailed 


specification  which  follows  of  what  they  had  heard 
they  say  nothing  of  Jericho  and  Ai  [to  have  heard 
of  which  might  indicate  that  they  lived  not  very 
far  ort'J,  but  cunningly  confine  themselves  to  what 
God  has  done  to  the  Amorite  kings  beyond  the 
Jordan,  therefore  at  a  distance,  nav  even  in  Egvpt 
(ver.  10). 

They  then  recall  the  commission  given  them  by 
their  elders  (ver.  11),  and  refer  in  conclusion  to 
their  mouldy  bread,  etc.,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  their  story.  The  GiliconitcM  must  have  played 
their  part  admirably  ;  for  all  the  scruples  which 
had  been  expressed  are  now  silent. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  men  took  of  their  victuals. 
"  The  men,"  as  we  learn  from  vers.  IS,  21,  are  the 
princes,  i  e.,  heads  of  the  tnln-s.  The  taking  of 
their  food  is  a  sign  of  friendship,  of  inclination  to 
make  a  league  with  the  Gik-onites,  (Jen.  xxxi.  46; 
Ix.'v.  ii.  13;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5.  Keil  will  not  allow 
this,  but  adopts  the  explanation  of  \lasius,  ap 
proved  also  by  J.  11.  Michaclis  and  Hoscnmiiller. 
He  says  :  "  Kst  eniut  vtlnti  ojijtositio  i/tuidam  inter 
illii  ;  sumere  panem  Gibeonitaruin  in  man  HX,  siiis- 
(jttf  oculis  satis  jidrrc  <'t  os  s.  oraculum  Domini  in- 
terrogare."  This  opposition  is  not  to  be  denied, 
but  would  it  not  be  much  stronger,  if  it  related 
not  merely  to  a  testing  of  the  bread  whether  it  was 
so  old,  but  to  an  eating  of  it  with  a  symbolical 
import,  which  implied  readiness  to  make  a  league 
with  the  Gibeonitefl  ! 

And  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  they  asked  not. 
That  was  a  transgression  of  the  explicit  command, 
Num.  xxvii.  21,  that  the  priest  Eleazer  should  seek 

counsel  for  Joshua,  and  that  B^SH  1221^23, 
i.  e.,  through  the  judgment  or  right  of  Urini  (and 
Thuimnim).1  The  priest  by  that  In-comes  the 
mouth  of  Jehovah,  since  he  announces  God's  an 
swer  in  His  name,  just  the  same  as  the  prophet 
who  (!B.  xxx.  2;  Jer.  xv.  19;  Ex.  iv.  16)  is  so 
called. 

Ver.  15.  And  Joshua  made  peace  with  them. 
He  assured  them  of  ]>cace  and  so  of  preservation 
from  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

b.  Discovery  and  Punishment  of  the  Deceit.  Vers. 
16-27.  Ver.  16.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  as  in 
ch.  iii.  2. 

Ver.  17.  And  came  to  their  cities  on  the  third 
day.  It  took  them  so  long,  namely,  to  come  from 
Gilgal  lying  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  Gibeon.  They 
might  have  accomplished  the  journey  in  much  less 

1  &M  the  Art.  "  Uritn  and  Thuuimiui  "  in  the  Diet,  nftki 
BMe.  -Ta,] 
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time,  as  appears  from  ch.  x.  9,  hut  here  there  was 
no  forced  march  commanded  as  in  that  passage. 
They  could  therefore  take  their  time.  But  it  would 
have  been  an  unreasonably  slow  inarch,  if,  as  Keil 
supposes,  Joshua's  headquarters  had  now  been  at 
Gilgal  near  Bethel,  and  he  had  taken  more  than 
two  days  for  a  distance  of  seven  or  eiirht  hours. 
Chephirah,  ch.  xviii.  26.  Beeroth,  xviii.  25.  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  xv.  60. 

Vers.  18,  19.  The  question  whethei  the  princes 
were  really  bound  to  keep  the  oath  which  they  had 
sworn  to  the  Gibeonites,  after  it  appeared  that  the 
condition  on  which  it  had  been  given  did  not  hold 
good,  has  been  much  discussed  by  the  interpreters, 
and  decided  rightly  by  most  of  them  in  the  nega 
tive.  The  contrary  is  maintained  by  Osiander,. 
Ising  (p.  208),  Corn,  a  Lapidc,  and  Clericus.  The 
last  named  expresses  that  opinion  the  most  de 
cidedly  :  "  Non  vidcntur  Hebroeorum  proc.eres  in  tabu- 
lis  fozdei'is  hoc  adscripsisse,  se  ea  lecje  fadus  cum  Us 
facere,  si  modo  remotam  oram  habitarent,  quod  nisi 
essef,  fffdns  hoc  font  irritum.  Sitnpliciter  jurarunt, 
se  Crubct/ionitis  vitum  non  erepturos  idyue  invocato 
nomine  Dei  Israelis.  Quam  ob  rein  suiun  hoc  jitsju- 
runduiH  revocare  (nnplius  non  potucrunt."  .... 
Upon  this  Keil,  from  whom  we  borrow  this  extract, 
justly  remarks:  "Although  the  Israelite  princes 
did  not  verbally  make  the  truth  of  the  declaration 
of  the  Gibeonites  a  condition  of  the  validity  of 
their  oath,  and  add  it  to  the  league,  expressis  verbis, 
still  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  oath,  as  the  Gib 
eonites  very  well  knew ;  and  hence  they  so  care 
fully  represented  themselves  as  having  come  from 
a  very  far  country.  The  Israelites  had  not,  there 
fore,  so  wholly  simpliciter,  as  Clericus  assumes, 
sworn  to  preserve  their  lives,  and  were  not  bound 
to  spare  them  after  the  discovery  of  their  trick." 
That  the  princes  nevertheless  felt  themselves  bound 
in  conscience  is  sufficiently  explained,  psychologi 
cally,  by  their  reverence  for  the  oath  in  itself,  Lev. 
xix.  12.  Although  the  congregation  murmur,  the 
princes  abide  by  their  conviction  that  the  Gibeon 
ites  must  be  spared  on  account  of  the  oath.  This 
murmuring  was  directed  once  against  Moses  also, 
Ex.  xv.  24  ;  xvi.  2 ;  xvfi.  3  ;  Num.  xiv.  2  ;  xxvii. 
36.  Murmuring  against  God  is  mentioned,  Judg. 
viii.  21.  Lam.  iii.  39,  is  a  classic  passage.  In  the 
N.  T.,  yoyyv^fiv,  yoyyv<rp.6'it  Mark  xiv.  5  ;  Luke 
v.  30  ;  John  vi.  41,  51. 

Ver.  20.  They  would  therefore  let  the  Gibeonites 

live.  On  !"Pnm,  comp.  Ewald,  Letirg.  §  280,  a. 
[Ges.  §  131,  2,].  By  the  inf.  abs.,  much  the  same 
as  by  the  Lat.  gerund  in  -ndo,  or  by  our  part, 
pres.  act.,  is  more  definitely  expressed  what  they 
would  do  ;  Lev.  iii.  5  ;  1  Sam.  iii.  12. 

Ver.  21.  "The  princes  repeat  with  emphasis 
that  they  shall  live.  Hence  the  Gibeonites  then 
became  wood-choppers  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the  congregation,  as  the  princes  had  spoken  to 
them.  That  is,  the  princes  had  made  this  proposi 
tion  together,  with  their  ^fT  [ver.  20].  The  au 
thor  had  omitted  it  there  because  it  is  manifest 
from  the  historical  statement  in  the  second  mem 
ber  of  this  verse.  So  ch.  iii.  8  "  (Knol>el). 

Vers.  22,  23.  Joshua  communicates  to  the  Gib 
eonites  what  has  been  decided  upon.  There  shall 
not  fail  from  among  you  servants  and  wood- 
choppers  and  water-carriers,  i.  e.,  such  slaves  [•) 
explicative]  as  are  wood-choppers  and  water-car 
riers,  and  are,  therefore,  reckoned  among  the  lowest 
class  of  the  people  (Deut.  xxix.  10,  11 ).  Together 
with  captives  taken  in  war  and  devoted  for  like 
purposes  to  the  sanctuary,  they  bore,  at  a  later 


period,  the  name  E^TP  [Diet,  of  Bible,  art. 
Nethinim],  Deo  dati,  don'ati,  1  Chron.  ix.  2  ;  Ez. 
ii.  43,  70 ;  viii.  20 ;  Nch.  vii.  43,  46.  Saul  was  dis 
posed  to  exterminate  them,  as  is  implied  in  2  Sam. 
xxi.  1,  2,  and  David  sought  to  propitiate  them 
again  by  granting  their  blood-thirsty  request  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  6). 

Vers.  24, 25.  The  Gibeonites  plead  as  an  apology 
the  fear  which  they  felt  towards  the  Israelites,  and 
leave  their  fate  entirely  in  the  hand  of  Joshua. 

Vers.  26,  27.  Joshua  does  as  he  had  informed 
them,  according  to  verse  23.  And  delivered  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  sons  of  Israel.  These 
would  certainly,  in  their  warlike  zeal,  as  we  may 
infer  from  their  murmuring,  have  been  glad  to 
destroy  the  Gibeonites.  Superior  to  the  people 
stands  the  leader  here,  who  proceeds  in  the  spirit 
of  humanity,  and,  in  full  harmony  with  the  princes, 
gives  no  heed  to  the  murmuring  of  the  people. 

Ver.  27.  For  the  congregation  and  for  the  al 
tar.  The  worshipping  congregation  is  meant,  the 

^  '71p»  as  appears  plain,  partly  from  the  word 
rTTO  ("  m2,  Num.  xxvii.  17),  partly  from  the 
additional  qualification,  "  and  for  the  altar."  For 
profane  service  the  Gibeonites  could  not  be  em 
ployed.  'They  were  temple  slaves. 

In  the  place  which  He  (Jehovah)  should 
choose.  Keil  infers  from  these  words  that  the 
author  of  our  book  wrote  before  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple,  because  in  his  time  God  could 
not  yet  have  chosen  a  fixed  and  permanent  place 
for  his  sanctuary.  Knobel  regards  them  as  "  an 
addition  by  the  careless  Deuteronomist,"  who  alone 
in  all  the  Pentateuch  had  used  this  expression 
(Deut.  xii.  5).  But  in  Ex.  xx.  24,  which  passage, 
even  according  to  Knobel,  certainly  does  not  belong 
to  the  Deuteronomist,  we  meet  with  a  related  ex 
pression  so  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  think  of 
"  an  addition  by  the  careless  Deuteronomist."  Just 
as  little  necessary  is  it  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
arrangement  by  which  the  Gibeonites  were  obliged 
to  serve  as  wood-choppers  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  congregation  was  first  made  in  later  times 
by  Solomon.  Reasons  :  ( 1 )  The  Gibeonites  are 
not  expressly  mentioned,  1  K.  ix.  20;  (2)  1  K.  ix. 

21,  has  reference  to  tributary  work  ("Q^  Dp), 
and  that,  as  the  context  shows,  for  architectural 
purposes,  but  not  to  servants  for  the  purposes  of 
worship.  To  such  tributary  services  did  Solomon 

appoint  (DvlT)  the  rest  of  the  population  (G37 

"irilan)  Of  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Perrizites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebusites ;  but  the  Israelites  he  made 
soldiers  (ver.  22).  Our  view  is,  accordingly,  that 
Joshua  did  certainly  appoint  the  Gibeonites  at 
once  to  the  lowest  service  at  the  sanctuary,  "  for 
congregation  and  altar,"  as  the  text  says,  especially 
as  this  service  might  already  be  performed  about 
the  tabernacle,  as  soon  as  this  had  an  assigned 
place. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1 .  The  question  how  far  a  promissory  oath  is 
binding  on  him  who  has  given  it,  depends  very 
much  on  our  determination  of  the  conditions  under 
which  one  is  at  liberty  to  swear  at  all.  On  this 
Jer.  iv.  2  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  lor.us  classicus. 
According  to  this  passage  an  oath  may  be  given : 
(1)  n»$2,  (2)  fcCttte?,  (3)  npT-l!?2.  These 
three  conditions,  truth,  right,  and  justice,  are  that 
which  being  presupposed  an  oath  may  be  taken. 
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Thcv  arc,  as  Jerome  long  ago  called  them, 
the  canonical  law  recognizes  them,  the  comitts 
juraniejiti,  namely,  veritaa  in  mcntc,  judicium  in 
jurante,  juatitia  in  objecto.  If  then,  as  in  the  case 
with  the  Gibeonites,  thcjustitia  in  objecto  is  absent, 
the  outh  need  not  be  observed ;  and  so  in  all  cases, 
when  "  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject"  is 
wanting  to  the  swearer  without  his  fault.  Com 
pletely  so  when  this  subject  matter  of  the  promis 
sory  oath  is  something  directly  unallowable,  in 
clear  opposition  to  the  law  of  God,  which,  never 
theless,  one  has  hastily,  without  rightly  under 
standing  it,  sworn  to  d"o,  as  wo*  true  of  Jephtha 
( Judg.  x.  30,  31 )  and  Herod  (Matt.  xiv.  9).  Only, 
in  that  case,  some  expiation  must  be  made,  accord 
ing  to  the  principle  laid  down,  Lev.  v.  4-6,  which, 
if  a  man,  • .  '/.  has  taken  an  oath  of  office,  and  this 
office  he  cannot  discharge,  might  consist  in  his 
resignation  of  the  office,  and  in  the  case  of  a  king, 
in  his  abdication.  Christian  ethics,  especially  that 
of  the  evangelical  church,  cannot  be  too  earnest  on 
this  doctrine  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  since 
mental  reservations  are  so  easily  allowed  which 
threaten  truth,  right,  and  justice.  Very  beauti 
fully,  on  this  jK>int,  Nitxsch  says  (System  of  Chris 
tian  Doctrine,  §  '207)  :  "  Better,  indeed,  if  the  Chris 
tian  state  had  done  away  with  the  word  oath,  opxos, 
and  the  like,  together  with  the  whole  train  of  heath- 
enly-religious  presuppositions  which  are  connected 
with  them.  »e  iniifht  and  should  speak  of  (rod's 
witness,  np'pfnl  to  (j<nl,  worship  in  court,  duty  to  God, 
etc.  The  form  of  the  oath  of  this  kind  would  have 
far  less  difficulty.  Much  more  would  depend  on 
performing  the  whole  service  in  a  truly  religious 
way,  according  to  place  and  time,  and  oil  limiting, 
in  conformity  with  this,  the  requisition  and  JH.T- 
mission,  and  on  giving  due  heed  to  what  Christian 
morals  and  jiolicy  might  have  to  advise  further." 

On  the  conditions  of  a  right,  that  is,  Christianly- 
pious  ollVring  and  performance  of  an  oath,  Harless 
observes  (  Christian  Ethics,  §  39,  b)  :  4>  The  tir.st  con 
dition  is,  that  the  oath  should  IKJ  rendered  only  by 

virtue  of  a  right  demand  for  it The 

Second  condition  is,  that  the  swearer  be  in  truth  a 
confessor,  i.  «.  that  his  oath  be  the  expression  of  a 
believing  hope  truly  dwelling  in  him.  The  third 
condition  is,  that  the  engagement  into  which  he 
enters  under  his  profiling  oath  should  l>e  such 
that  the  God  Himself  whom  the  swearer  acknowl 
edges  may  acknowledge  it  For  the  oath's  sake  to 
fulfill  engagements  displeasing  to  (iod  is  wickedly 
to  curry  to  conpletion  that  which  has  been  wickedly 
befjun,  to  add  a  second  sin  to  the  first.  Not  to  ful 
fill  what  has  been  sworn  is  in  such  cases,  not  the 
violation  of  an  oath  pleasing  to  (iod,  but  the  peni 
tent  recall  of  a  God-offending  oath."  Worthy  of 
consideration  further  are  the  richly  instructive  ar 
ticles  in  Hcrzog's  Realencyk.  (iii.  713 ff.)  on  "the 
Oath  among  the  Hebrews  "  by  Ruetschi,  and  on 
"  the  Oath  "  by  C.  F.  Gosehel. 

2.  The  sanctity  of  the  oath  stood  very  high  with 
the  ancient  Israelites,  so  that,  as  this  narrative 
shows,  they  would  rather,  in  dubio,  hold  fast  to 
their  oath  even  when  they  might  justly  have  re- 
Icased  themselves  from  it.  As  the  name  of  God 
was  to  thrm  thrice  holy  (Is.  vi.  3  ;  Ps.  cxi.  9),  so 
also  was  the  solemn  appeal  to  this  name  whether  in 
a  promise  or  an  assertion.  With  this  is  connected 
the  fact  that  the  administration  of  oaths  before  the 
court  was  restricted  to  a  few  cases  (Kx.  xxii.  6  ff. 
11  ;  Lev.  v.  23,  25;  Num.  v.  19  ff.)  For  that 
state  of  things  ought  modern  legislation  also  to 
strive,  and  upon  that  ought  Christian  ethics  to  in 
sist.  Yet  in  North  America,  otherwise  so  puritan- 


and  as  ically  disposed,  what  sport  is  made  with  the  oath, 
while  in  the  territory  of  the  Xwingliau  church  in 
Switzerland,  the  oath  scarcely  occurs  any  more 
before  the  courts. 

3.  Priests  and  prophets  arc  called  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah,  and  rightly,  because  he  speaks  through 
them  when  they  have  been  enlightened  by  Him. 
This  illumination,  however,  ought  not  to  bo 
thought  of  as  in  any  way  a  mechanical  process,  but 
is  rather  to  be  regarded  always  as  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  entire  jK-rsonal  life,  and  official 
position  of  the  individual  bearer  of  the  divine  rev 
elation.  Even  in  the  handling  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  this  also  must  be  taken  into  account. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

As  once  the  Canaanites  against  Israel,  so  still 
and  ever  the  foes  of  (iod  gather  themselves  together 
to  fight  against  Him  and  his  church.  —  The  trick 
of  the  Gibconitcs  (1 )  shrewdly  thought  out.  (2)  cun 
ningly  carried  out,  but  (3)  detected  and  punished. 

—  There  is  no  thread  so  finely  spun,  but  comes  at 
last  before  the  sun. —  Lying  and  deceit  bring  no  bles 
sing.  —  Humble  words  alone  do  not  accomplish  it, 
they  must  also  be  true.  —  The  glory  of  (iod  among 
the  heathen. —  Do  nothing  without  asking  God. — 
If  we  ask  the  Lord,  He  gives  us  also  an  answer  ;  if 
we  neglect  it  we  have  to  bear  the  hurt  ourselves.  — 
How  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  ascertain  accurately 
the  state  of  the  case  before  we  bind  ourselves  by  an 
oath,  lest  we  afterwards  be  troubled  in  conscience 

—  shown  in  the  case  of  the   princes  of  Israel.  — 
The  firmness  of  the  princes  against  the  murmur 
ing  of  the  congregation.  —  The  judgment  upon  the 
Gibeonites  :  (1)  the  hearing;  (2)  the  sentence. — 
Man  fears  for  nothing  more  than  his  life,  and  yet  this 
life  is  only  a  temporal  good.  —  Joshua's  l>eautiful 
humaneness.  —  Better   to   IK;    wood-choppers  and 
water-carriers  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord  than  to  have 
no  part  therein,  as  the  Gibconitcs  had  well  deserved 
by  their  treacherous  scheme. 

STAKKK  :  It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  mighty  of 
the  world  to  bind  themselves  together  against  God 
and  his  gospel,  Ps.  ii.  2.  But  rage  ye  Copies,  and 
be  confounded  ;  and  give  car  all  ye  of  far  countries  ; 
arm  yourselves  and  be  confounded  ;  take  counsel 
together  and  it  shall  come  to  nought ;  speak  u 
word  and  it  shall  not  stand,  for  (iod  is  with  us,  Is. 
vii.  y,  10.  —  No  man  should  lie;  straightforward 
truth  gives  the  best  security,  Ki*h.  iv.  23.  —  God's 
wonders  and  works  are  not  hidden  even  from  tho 
heathen  ;  how  then  shall  they  excuse  themselves 
in  that  dav  '?  Horn.  i.  19,  20.  —  For  the  preserva 
tion  of  mortal  life  men  may  well  give  themselves  a 
deal  of  trouble,  but  where  lies  the  care  for  the  soul's 
welfare  1  Matt.  xvi.  25,  26.  —  He  who  always  Uikes 
counsel  of  God  in  prayer  will  not  easily  IK- deceived. 

—  It  is  a  bad  case  when  one,  on  account  of  lying 
and  deceit,  must  blush  and  turn  pale  ;  let  every 
man,  therefore,  strive  after  uprightness  and  honesty. 

CRAMER:  (iod  must  have  wood-choppers  also 
and  water-carriers  in  his  congregation,  and  He  gives 
to  every  one  gifts  according  to  his  portion,  I  Cor. 
xii.  27.' 

HKDIXOKR:  It  is  thoughtless  stupidity  in  a  man, 
if  he  will  not  take  warning  but  runs  also  into  the 
judgment  where  he  sees  that  others  have  gone  to 
ruin.  —  Credulity  brings  us  into  trouble. 

<  1 1.1: i.  \< -ii :  T*his  history  warns  the  congregation 
of  (iod  at  all  times  of  the  craft  and  disguises  of  the 
world,  which  often,  when  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  it,  seeks  recognition  and  admission  into  the  king 
dom  of  God. 
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3.   The  great  Victory  at  Gibeon  over  the  jive  allied  Ganaanite  Kings. 
CHAPTER  X.    1-27. 

a.  Investment  of  Gibeon  by  the  five  allied  Kings. 
CHAPTER  X.  1-5. 

1  Now  [And]  it  came  to  pass,  when  Adoni-zedek  king  of  Jerusalem  had  [omit : 
had]  heard  how  Joshua  had  taken  Ai,  and  had  utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  it ;  as  he 
had  done  to  Jericho  and  her  king,  so  had  he  done  to  Ai  and  her  king  ;  and  how  the 

2  inhabitants  of  Gibeoii  had  made  peace  with  Israel,  and  were  among  them  ;  that  they 
feared  greatly,  because  Gibeon  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  royal  cities  [prop, 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  kingdom],  and  because  it  was  greater  than  Ai,  and  all  the 

3  men  thereof  were  mighty.     Wherefore  [And]  Adoni-zedek  king  of  Jerusalem  sent 
unto  Hoham  king  of  Hebron,  and  unto   Piram  king  of  Jarmuth,  and  unto  Japhia 

4  king  of  Lachish,  and  unto   Debir  king  of  Eglon,  saying,  Come  up  unto  me,  and 
help  me,  that  we  may  smite  Gibeon :  for  it  hath  made  peace  with  Joshua  and  with 

5  the  children  of  Israel.     Therefore,  [And]  the  [omit :  the]  five  kings  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  of  Hebron,  the  king  of  Jarmuth,  the  king  of 
Lachish,  the  king  of  Eglon,  gathered  themselves   together  and  went  up,  they  and 
all  their  hosts  [camps],  and  encamped  before  Gibeon,  and  made  war  against  it. 

b.  Slaughter  at  Gibeon. 
CHAPTER    X.   6-15. 

6  And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto  Joshua  to  the  camp  to  Gilgal,  saying,  Slack  not 
thy  hand  [hands]  from  thy  servants  ;  come  up  to  us  quickly,  and  save  us,  and  help 
us  :  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  mountains  are  gathered  to- 

7  gether  against  us.  So  [And]  Joshua  ascended  from  Gilgal,  he  and  all  the  people  of 

8  war  with  him,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour  [strong  heroes].  And  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah]  said  unto  Joshua,  Fear  them  not :  for  I  have  delivered  [given]  them  into  thine 

9  hand  ;  there  shall  not  a  man  of  them  stand  before  thee.     Joshua  therefore  [And 

10  Joshua]  came  upon  them  suddenly,  [:]  and  went  [he  went  up]  from  Gilgal  all  night. 
And  the   Lord  [Jehovah]  discomfited  [Bunsen:  brought  into  confusion;  Knobel : 
scattered ;  Fay,  DC  Wette,  Zunz  :  confused]  them  before  Israel,  and  slew  them  with  a 
great  slaughter  [De  Wette :  effected  a  great  overthrow  among  them  ;  Fay,  literally : 
smote  them  with  a  great  stroke]  at  Gibeon,  and  chased  them  along  the  way  that 
goeth  up  to  [the  way  of  the  ascent  of]  Beth-boron,1  and  smote  them  to  Azekah,  and 

11  unto  Makkedah.     And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  and  were  in 
the  going  down  to  [on  the  descent  from]  Beth-horon,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  cast 
down  great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them  unto  Azekah,  and  they  died :  they  were 
more  which  died  with  [the]  hail-stones  than  they  whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew 
with  the  sword. 

12  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
delivered  up  the  Amorites  before  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  and  he  said  in  the 
sight  of  Israel : 

Sun,  stand  thou  [omit :  thou]  still  on  Gibeon, 

And  thou  [omit :  thou],  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  ! 

13  And  the  sun  stood  still, 
And  the  moon  stayed, 

Until  the  people  [nation]  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies. 

Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  [Fay:  the  upright  (Rechtschaffenen)  ; 
Luther :  pious  ;  De  Wette  :  just  [Redlichen]  ?  So  [And]  the  sun  stood  still  in  the 

14  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day.     And  there  was  no 
day  like  that   before  it  or  [and]  after  it,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hearkened  unto 

15  the  voice  of  a  man  ;  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  fought  for  Israel.     And  Joshua  re 
turned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 


CHAPTER  X.   16-27. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

p  Vftr.  11.  —  This  sentence  is  properly  parenthetical :  AJ  they  fled  before  Israel  (they  were  on  the  descent  from  Beth- 
Uornnj  that  Jehovah,  etc.  —  Tm.] 

c.  Flight  and  Destruction  of  the  five  Kings. 
CHAITEII  X.     16-27. 

16  But  [And]  these  five  kings  fled  and  hid  themselves  in  a  [the]  cave  at  Makke- 

17  dah.     And  it  was  told  Joshua,  saying:  The  five  kings  are  found  hid  in  a  [the]  cave 

18  at    Makkedah.    And  Joshua  said,  Koll  great  stones  upon   the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
1 '.)  and  set  men  by  it  for  [omit :  for]  to  keep  them  :  And  stay  ye  not,  but  [omit :  but] 

pursue  after  your  enemies,  and  smite  the  hindmost  of  them  ;  suffer  them  not  to 
enter  into  their  cities  ;  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  delivered  [given] 
them  into  your  hand. 

20  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel  had  made  an  end 
of  slaying  [smiting]  them  with  a  very  great  slaughter  [stroke],  till  they  were  con 
sumed,  that  the  rest  which  remained  of  them  entered  [Fay :  but  those  that  re- 

21  mained  of  them  escaped  and  came]  into  [the]  fenced  [fortified]  cities.  [,]  And  [that '] 
all  the  people  returned  to  the  camp  to  Joshua  at  Makkedah  in  peace :  none  moved 

22  [Fay,  properly  :  pointed]  his  tongue  against  any  of  the  children  of  Israel.     Then 
said  Joshua,  Open  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  bring  out  those  five  kings  unto  me 

23  out  of  the  cave.    And  they  did  so,  and  brought  forth   those  five  kings  unto  him  out 
of  the  cave,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  of  Hebron,  the  king  of  Jarmuth,  the 

24  king  of  Lachish,  and  [omit :  and]  the  king  of  Eglon.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
they  brought  out  those  kings  unto  Joshua,  that  Joshua  called  for  all  the  men  of  Is 
rael,  and  said  unto  the  captains   [H^Sp,  leaders]  of  the  men  of  war  which  went 
with  him,    Come    near,  put  your  feet  upon  the  necks  of  these  kings.     And   they 

25  came  near  and  put  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  them.     And  Joshua  said  to  them, 
Fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed,  be  strong,  and  of  good  courage  [firm,  ch.  i.  G],  for  thus 

26  shall  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  do  to  all  your  enemies  against  whom  ye  fight.     And  after 
ward  Joshua  smote  them,  and  slew  them,  and  hanged  them  on  five  trees  :  and  they 

27  were  hanging  upon  the   trees  until  the  evening.     And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time 
of  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  that  Joshua  commanded,  and  they  took  them  down 
off  the  trees,  and  cast  them  into  the  cave  wherein  they  had  been  hid,  and  laid  great 
stones  in  the  cave's  mouth,  which  remain  [omit  :  which   remain]   until   this  very 
day. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[i  Verses  20  and  21  might  well  be  translated  and  connected  thus  :  And  it  came  to  pam  when  ....  till  they  were 
ronsumed,  and  thone  that  had  escaped  of  them  had  tied,  and  were  come  iuto  the  fortified  cities,  that  all  thu  people 
returned,  etc.  —  To.] 


EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITJCAL. 

The  abandonment  by  Gibeon  of  the  common  cause 
leads  Adoni  /.edek,  kin-;  of  .Jerusalem,  beyond  doubt 
the  most  powerful  of  theCamuuiite  kings  in  South 
ern  Palestine,  to  call  upon  the  kings  of  Hebron,  Ln- 
chisb,  Jarmuth,  and  Kglon,  to  chastise  the  apostate 
city.  With  this  demand  the  princes  named  yielded 
compliance  (vcr.  1-5).  But  Joshua,  l>eing  sum 
moned  by  the  Gibeonites  to  their  assistance,  hastens 
to  aid  lus  threatened  allies,  defeats  the  Canaanitc 
kings  in  the  famous  battle  at  Gibeon,  ever  mem 
orable  on  account  of  the  much  disputed  standing 
still  of  the  sun  (vcrs.  6-15),  and  pursues  and  slays 
the  confederates  (vers.  66-27). 

a.   Investment  of  Gibeon  by  the  Jive  allied  Kings 


(ver«.l-5),—  ver.l.  pl^-h?  =  Lord  of  right 
eousness.     Better  known  than  this  Adoni-zcdck  is 


I  =»King  of  righteousness  (Gen.  xiv.  18 ; 
Ps. 'ex  4;  Heb.  v.  6-10;  vi.  20;  vii.  1,10  and 
often),  who  was  likewise  king  of  Salem  (Jerusalem). 


iso  trBT)<:  (the  latter  form  here 
and  there  in  Chronicles,  e.  (j.t  1  Chron.  iii.  5,  also 
on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabtean  age,  while  others 
havejilso  the  defective  form,  Gesen.).  abbreviated, 

T-ty%  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  3),  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  the  proper  pointing  is  B./ITT"^,  as 
further,  the  Aram.  Cbtgh"^,  Kzraiv.  20,  24  ;  v.  1, 

and  C^tpnN.  Ezra  v.  14  ;  vi.  9,  go  to  show.  The 
Keri  pcrpctimm  —  ,  which  is  a  dual  form,  is  ex 
plained  (  Kiirst)  as  having  arisen  with  reference  to 
the  double  city  (upper  and  lower),  or,  without  re 
spect  to  that,  "from  the  fact  that  the  later  Hebrews 

understood  DT:  to  be  an  old  dual  form  (still  ap 
pearing  in  C*3$,  DVHtp  and  the  nom.  prop. 
,  and  had  substituted  for  it  the  cus 


tomary        - 
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The  etymology  is  doubtful.  Gesenius  maintains 
the  interpretation,  supported  by  the  translation  of 

Saadjas :  dwelling  of  peace.  On  this  view,  ^T 
would  be  from  !"!"£  =  dwelling  or  foundation,  and 

Obttf  =  Dlbttf,  which  is  favored  by  the  Greek 
mode  of  writing  2oAu/ia  (Joscphus,  Ant.  i.  10,  12  ; 
Paus.  8,  16,  3)  and  the  Latin,  Solyma  (Mart.  10, 
65,  5).  Ewald  holds  the  first  part  of  the  word  to 

be  an  abbreviation  of  E'^T  =  possession,  and  ex 
plains-,  possession  of  Shalem."  Hitzig  (on  Is.  p.  1 ,  ff.) 
goes  back  to  ntt"1^""^  =  possession,  district,  "  dis 
trict  or  possession  of  Salem."  More  recently  he 
holds,  on  Ps.  Ixxvi.  3,  that  S  vlEW  should  properly 

liave  been  written  CvlEMVP  which  he  translates 
(History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  i.  140)  by  :  "  Fear  ye 
God  uiidividcdly."  Here  it  is  to  be  further  ob 
served  that  according  to  Hitzig's  views  D  vtP,  in 
the  southern  Arabic  =  a  stone,  was,  with  the  Amo- 
rite  DrQ^,  the  old  Canaanite  name  of  the  city  [Je- 
busalem],' which  David  changed  into  Jerusalem, 
while  Hitzig  adds  that  the  city  was  earlier  called 
Salem  C?)- 

Fiirst  decides  for  the  old  etymology,  appealing 
also  to  Saadjas  on  Is.  xliv.  28  ;  li.  17  ;  lx.  1 ;  Ixii.  1, 
G,  taking  CbttJ,  however,  =  Dlbtt?,  as  an  epithet 
of  the  most  high  God,  as  in  DTPB^afc}.  Thus 
Dbtth"^  would  be  equal  to  bS^T,  2  Chr.  xx.  16, 
meaning  "foundation  (or  place,  dwelling)  of  El," 
and  that  as  the  Peaceful.  It  is  striking  that  Fiirst 

interprets  C^IP,  Gen.  xiv.  18  ;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  3,  where 
it  stands  alone,  without.^"]  by  "  hilly  place,  sum 
mit,"  from  a  supposed  stem  D  vtZJ,  to  be  high.  But 
it  would  be  more  obvious  to  explain  it,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  meaning  given  to  C  Vt!7  in  D  vtt7V)\ 
as  "  place  of  the  Peaceful,"  that  is,  of  God. 

"  The  later  Arabic  name  of  Jerusalem,  el-Kuds  or 
Beit  el-Mukaddas,  is  only  a  circumlocution  like 

t&ipri  T2  in  the  Hebrew  (Neh.  xi.  18)."  Fiirst. 
On  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbor 
hood,  comp.  ])r.  E.  G.  Schultz,  Jerusalem  ;  W. 
KrafFt,  The  JTojiot/raphi/  <>f  Jerusalem ;  Tobler,  Mem 
oranda  of  Jerusalem,  and,  Topography  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  Vicinity,  as  also  Mcnke's  Bible  Atlas,  ins.])  v., 
where  on  very  carefully  drawn  side-maps  the  views 
of  Tobler,  Kiepert,  Ferguson,  Robinson,  Krafft,  and 
Sepp,  concerning  the  plan  of  the  city,  are  delin 
eated.1  • 

Ver.  2.  It.  is  emphatically  mentioned  concern 
ing  Gibeon  that  it  was  a  gre"at  city,  "  like  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  kingdom,"  that  is,  perhaps,  like  a 
city  in  which  a  king  dwelt,  like  a  "  royal  city." 

Ver.  3.  Hebron,  chaps,  x.  36  ;  xv.  54,  Jarmuth, 
ch.  xv.  35,  Lachish  and  Eglon,  ch.  xv.  39,  lie  in 
southern  Canaan. 

Ver.  4.  The  enterprise  is  not  directly  against 
Joshua,  but  against  Gibeon,  because  Gibeon  has 
made  peace  with  Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel. 

Ver.  5.  The  four  kings  hear  the  summons,  and 
encamp  around  Gibeon.  The  names  of  the  kings 


are  not  given  here  a  second  time,  but  the  names  of 
the  cities  over  which  they  ruled,  and  in  the  same 
order  as  in  ver.  3.  The  former  names,  however, 
are  significant  throughout,  for  Hoham  is  probably 
"whom  Jehovah  drives,"  Piram  "  the  wild  ass'" 
(similar  designations  among  the  aborigines  of  X. 
A.),  Japhia  "  splendid,"  Debir  "  the  writer,"  on 
which  the  Lexicons  mav  be  consulted. 

b.  Battle  of  Gibeon,  vers.  6-15.  —  Ver.  6.  The 
Gibeonites  send  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal  and  implore 
help,  and  indeed,  as  the  form  of  their  expres 
sion  indicates,  immediate  help.  Observe  the  cli 
max  ;  slacken  not  thy  hands  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16)  — 
come  up  to  us  quickly  —  and  save  us  —  and  help 
us.  A  very  similar  tone  is  adopted  by  the  perse 
cuted  Christian  congregation,  Acts  iv.  24-30,  es 
pecially  vers.  27-29. 

Kings  of  the  Amorites  —  a  common  designa 
tion  of  the  five  princes. 

Ver.  7.  Joshua  responds  to  the  appeal  and 
hastens  marching  all  night  long  to  reach  them 
(ver.  9),  and  that  with  a  select  portion  of  the  army 

—  ^.nn  vTiari,  ch.  i.  14.  The  }  is  to  be  taken 
as  explicative,  as  Gen.  iii.  16;  comp.  also  Josh. 
xiv.  6. 

Ver.  8.  An  encouraging  address  from  Jeho 
vah. 

Ver.  9.  A  more  particular  statement  of  what 
has  been  told  (ver.  7). —  Suddenly  comes  he 
upon  them  because  he  has  marched  the  whole  night. 
In  the  morning  he  stands  before  them,  when  they 
believe  him  to  be  yet  at  his  head-quarters  on  the 
Jordan.  These  rapid  marches  illustrate  the  true 
energy  and  efficiency  of  great  military  commanders. 
This  is  perceived  also  in  modern  and  even  the 
most  recent  history.2 

Ver.  10.  "Jehovah  scattered  (Effing)  the 
enemy  before  Israel.  The  latter  smote  them  in  a 
great"  defeat  at  Gibeon.  and  pursued  them  north 
westward  on  the  way  to  the  ascent  (—  nbS'.E) 
of  Beth-boron.  So  likewise  he  followed  them  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  and  smote  them  even  unto 
Azekah  and  Makkedah."  So  Knobel.  According 
to  his  view,  therefore,  the  whole  pursuit  occurred 
simultaneously,  towards  the  northwest  and  the 
southwest.  But  that  is  not  the  sense  of  vers.  10 
and  11.  Rather  all  Israel  pursued  the  enemy  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  towards  the  pass  of  Beth- 
boron,  and  from  thence  through  the  pass  down 
into  the  plain,  where  probably  Azckah  and  Makke 
dah  lay.  By  what  means  Jehovah  discomfited 
the  enemy,  or  "  scattered  "  them,  as  Knobel  trans 
lates,  is  not  told  ;  for  the  hail  comes  later.  So  Je 
hovah  once  discomfited  the  Egyptians,  also,  Ex. 
xiv.  24  ;  and  xxiii.  27  the  promise  is  given  that 
God  will  always  do  so  with  the  foes  of  Israel.  In 
1  Sam.  vii.  10  we  are  told  of  a  tempest  which  Je 
hovah  brought  up  when,  at  Samuel's  prayer,  he 
caused  it  to  thunder  against  the  Philistines,  and 

then  it  is  said :  G^F?-  — tnc  same  word  which  is 
used  here.  Probably  also  the  storm  came  on  during 
the  battle.  It  thundered  and  lightened.  Jehovah 
fought  for  his  people  out  of  the  clouds.  The  enemy 
trembled  and  lost  heart.  They  fled.  During  their 
flight  the  storm  broke  upon  them  in  full  fury ;  hail 
stones  fell  on  them  and  of  such  size  that  more  died 
from  these  than  were  slain  by  the  sword  (ver.  11). 


i  [A  particularly  valuable  article  on  Jerusalem  will  be  2  [If  Sadowa  and  the  other  events  of  the  Austrian  cam- 
found  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  On  the  topography  '  paign  were  HO  commemorated  by  the  author,  what  would  he 
the  additions  to  the  Am.  ed.are  iudispensable.  The  Recovery  have  wild  of  the  progress  from  Weissenberg  to  Sedan,  and 
ofJerusaUm  (see  Intr.  p  37)  is  now  reprinted  in  N.  Y .—  TB.]  Paris,  and in  1870.  —  TR.] 


CHAPTER  X.    1-27. 


By  a  very  similar  mischance  the  Anstrians  were 
overtaken  in  1859  at  the  battle  of  Solferino.  —  We 


have  translated  ^^E  in  vcr.  10  "ascent"  and 
in  ver.  11,  "descent*"1  It  means  both  alike,  as 
in  1  Mace.  iii.  16,  24,  both  stand  together  in 
reference  to  this  place  :  dva&wm  KC£  Kard&affts  B<u0- 
upwv.  If  "pass"  were  not  so  modern  it  would 
best  express  the  meaning  of  this  word.  This  1'tv.s 
of  Beth-boron  is  still  very  rocky  and  rough  (Kob- 
inson,  iii.  59-63),  and  leads  from  the  mountain 
down  into  the  western  plain,  whither  Joshua  pur 
sued  the  eneinv  even  to  the  places  lying  there, 
Az-kah  (ch.  xv."  35)  and  Makkednh  (eh*,  xv.  41). 

Ver.  11.  That  by  the  grunt  stones,  not  stones 
literally  as  mined  down  ((irotius,  Calmet,  Ilgen), 
but  hall-stones  are  to  IHJ  understood,  appears  from 
the  second  half  of  the  verse,  "  A  hail-storm  is 

meant,  in  relation  to  which  T^2  1?^?  occurs  also 
Is.  xxx.  30;  comp.  Ez.  xiii.  11,13.  Jehovah  in 
contending  with  his  enemies  employs  the  hail  also 
(Job  xxxviii.  23  ;  Is.  xxxii.  19)  as"  he  did  e.  <j.  in 
Egypt,  Ex.  ix.  19,  25"  (Knobel). 

The  verses  which  now  follow,  12-15,  deserve  a 
par;i-r.lariv  careful  examination,  and  that  (l)in 
reference  to  the  criticism  of  the.  text;  (2)  as  regards 
thiiif  contents.  As  to  the  former  it  i»  obvious  that 
the  whole  passage,  ver.  12-15,  might  be  removed 
from  tilt;  context  entirely,  without  in  the  least 
mutilating  the  narrative  ;  rather,  ver.  16  connects 
itself  with  vcr.  11  as  its  projier  continuation.  It  is 
further  manifest  that  ver.  13  itself  refers  to  another 
writing  as  its  source,  and  that  the  same  author 
cannot  possibly  have  written  ver.  15  and  ver.  43. 
For.  according  to  ver.  15  Joshua  had  returned  im 
mediately  after  the  buttle  at  <iil»eon  into  thy  camp 
at  liilgai,  while  in  ver.  43  this  return  takes  place 
only  after  the  completed  conquest  of  southern 
Canaan. 

We  have  therefore  to  consider  here  an  inserted 
passage.  Knoln-l  calls  it  "  a  fragment  from  the 
first  document  of  the  Jehovist."  This  first  docu 
ment  of  the  Jehovist  is,  as  may  have  been  already 
perceived  from  the  Introd.  (§  2),  according  to 

KnoM's  view,  the  ~>£*r?  ~1?.?  here  cited  —  the 
"Law-book"  as  he  calls  it,  —  composed  in  the 
Northern  kingdom.  From  this  first  document  the 
whole  episode  here  is  taken,  as  he  supposes,  except 
the  words,  "  is  it  not  written  in  the  Sepher 
Jaschar  !  "  which  he  explains  as  an  addition  of  the 
Jehovist,  "  who  in  a  thing  so  unheard  of  and  in 
credible  thought  himself  Inmnd  to  quote  his  au 
thority  expressly."  As  we  have  not  l>een  able  to 
assent  to  this  view,  but  arc  rather  obliged,  with  the 

whole  body  of  critics,  to  regard  this  ~)EJ*n  "l^D, 
mentioned  only  here  and  2  Sam.  i.  18,  as  a  poeti 
cal  book,  we  cannot  by  any  means  refer  the  whole 
passage  to  the  "  Book  of  the  Upright,"  but  only  a 
part  as  is  afterwards  shown.  In  this  assumption 
that  the  whole  passage,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fonnula  of  quotations,  is  taken  from  the  "  Hook  of 

1  [The  remark  which  follows  U  true  and  appropriate  con 
cerning  rV?7£,  which,  howcrer.  U  not  repeated  In  Tor. 
11.  "TT1D  U  UM.I  there.  —  T».) 

*  [Might  we  not  add  al«o  *}:  Ter.  13,  which   to  unusual 

for  Z9  In  reference  to  the  H'*>rt\c*  T  —  Ta  ] 

•  [The  unhesitating  confidence  of  our  author  In  thin  con- 
clurion  Menu  hardly  borne  out  by  hU  reason*.    The  cauiioiu 
Judgment  of  Ble«k,  abore  quoted,  w«m«   more  connUteut 


the  Upright,"  there  apree  with  Knobel :  Hengstcn- 
bcrg  in  the  Ecunu.  Kircfien-Zeitun'f,  1832,  No.  88, 
ibid.  1868,  No.  48  ;  Havernick,  AV»i/.'ii.  1,  p.  50,  Keil, 
COHIIH.  p.  255  ff.  [LfiU.  Comm.  ii.  1,  76  If.].  The 
latter  remarks,  at  tlio  end  of  his  exposition  :  "  The 
only  plausible  consideration  which  can  be  brought 
against  this  view,  and  which  has  been  adduced 
with  great  emphasis  by  two  anonymous  writers  in 
the  Lvfinq.  Kirchen-Zt'itttiifj,  1833,  No.  17,  p.  13">f., 
and  No.  25  f.  p.  197  f.  and  211  f.,  consists  in  this, 
that  the  formula  of  citation,  '  Is  not  this  written 
in  the  Book  of  the  Upright  '.  '  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  passage  quoted,  while  elsewhere  this  and 
similar  formulas  stand  either  at  the  l>cginning  of 
the  quotation,  as  Dent.  xxi.  14-27,  or  at  the  end  of 
it,  as  generally  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chroni 
cles.  But  from  both  cases  it  does  not  follow  that 
this  is  a  rule  without  exceptions."  Kcil  laltors  to 
prove  this,  quite  fruitlessly,  in  our  opinion  ;  Ikng- 
stenberg  also,  in  his  second  essay,  seeks  to  obviate 
the  striking  f.ict  that  the  citation  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  the  passage,  by  assuming  that  the  author  has  com 
municated,  out  of  the  Book  of  the  Upright,  tivo  lyr 
ical  fragments,  which  he  separates  from  each  other 
by  the  intervening  phrase  of  quotation  (ubi  SHJ>. 
p.  5{<o).  But,  granting  that  ver.  136-15,  together 
with  the  very  prosaic  conclusion,  "  and  Joshua  re 
turned  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp  to 
Gilgal,"  must  be  a  lyrical  fragment! would  it  not 
then  have  been  more  natural  for  the  writer  to  re- 
jK-at  the  fonnula  somewhat  in  this  manner  :  Is 
not  this  alto  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Upright  ? 
—  Bleck  has  left  the  question  unsettled,  saying, 
"  How  far  the  quotation  here  extends,  and  where 
the  historian  resumes,  is  not  quite  clear  "  (Introd. 
to  the  O.  T.  p.  349).  Kamphanscn  on  the  con 
trary  (Stud,  nnd  Kritiken,  1863,  p.  8GG),  assumes 
that  the  author  of  ver.  12-13  was  a  historian  who 
names  expressly  the  source  from  which  he  draws, 
and  plainly  distinguishes,  fhe  linr-s  irhich  hi'  extracts 
therefrom  from  his  own  prosaic  narrative.  To 
the  same  result  must  we  also  come,  and  for  the  fol 
lowing  reasons  :  (I.)  The  fact  that  the  formula  of 
citation  here  occurs  in  thfi  midst  of  the  passage, 
constitutes  for  us  an  insuperable  objection  to  refer 
ring  the  whol*  to  the.  Book  of  the  Upright,  since 
everywhere  else,  such  formula  comes  in  either  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  words  cited.  (2.)  The 
exclamation  which  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Joshua, 
breathes  in  every  aspect  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry. 
It  is  sublime  in  its  import,  rythmical,  and  strictly 
observing  the  parallelism  in"  its  form,  in  its  choice 

of  words  also  poetical  (notice  C*!!,  C"1!*}  "  ) ;  while. 

afterwards  the  discretion  of  the  historian  manifestly 
comes  into  play,  since  he  mentions  only  thr  sun  ; 
lets  it  stand  in  the.  midst  of  heaven,  then  continues 
with  the  observation  that  it  hasted  not  to  <jo  down 
nl  nn  1^1  a  whole  day;  in  ver.  14  expounds  vrroallu  the 
poetieal  language,  and  concludes,  finally,  with  a 
wholly  prosaic  notice. 

Verses  13  />-15,  accordingly,  do  not  belong  to  the 
Book  of  the  Upright.'1     But  how  with  verse  12  a  '. 

with  all  the  farte.  We  think  the  poetic  spirit  reaounl* 
through  the  whole  of  rera.  13  and  14,  to  nay  nothing  of  the 
more  satisfactory  dogmatic  bearing  of  Heugateubers's  T|I-W, 
to  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Stanley,  in  hi*  very  int<Tv*tlng  prewntaiion  of  the  grrat 
battle  of  Olbeon  (Jrwith  CHiif't,   M  writ*,  kct.   >!.).  give* 
this  whole  section  pwrlrally  arranged,  m*  follow*.      It  will 
be  seen  that  here  again  bvMradt  tlie  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew 
text  too  much  an  if  they  were  of  like  authority :  — 
''Then  spake  Jo*h<ia  u.ito  JKHOYMI, 
In  the  day  '  that  Uod  pre  up  the  Amorlte 
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It  is  possible  that  these  words  may  have  formed  the 
historical  introduction  in  that  Book  of  Heroes,  to 
Joshua's  exclamation,  as  Ex.  xv.  1,  "Then  sang 
Moses,"  etc.,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  author  as  vers.  13  6-15,  from  whom 
other  sections  likewise  wrought  into  the  body  of 
the  history  may  have  been  derived.  On  this  see 
the  Introduction. 

Having  dealt  with  the  criticism  of  the  text,  we 
proceed  (2)  to  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  of 
the  passage,  which  especially  needs  to  be  exeget- 

ically  settled.  Ver.  12,  W,  pointedly  "at  that 
time,"  as  Gen.xii.  6,  Josh.  xiv.  11,  in  contrast  with 


;  LXX.  T6re,  Vulg.  tune.     This  tW  is  more 

closely  defined  by  121  H^l  DV?,  "in  the  day 
when  Jehovah  delivered  up,"  etc.  *  The  battle  at 
Gibeon  is  intended.  The  promise,  Deut.  i.  7,  8,  is 
to  be  remembered.  On  this  day,  Joshua  spake  to 
Jehovah  .....  and  he*  said  in  the  sight 
of  Israel.  We  should  have  expected  rather,  "  in 
the  ears  of  Israel."  The  same  kind  of  expression 
is  used  in  Num.  xx.  8,  in  a  passage  which  prob 
ably  has  the  same  author  as  ours,  and  in  Deut. 

xx  xi.  7.  Quite  correctly  '2  "O^b  is  used,  Gen. 
xxiii.  11,  18;  Ex.  iv.  30.  Here  it  is  to  be  taken 
=  coram,  as  the  Vulgate  translates,  correctly  as 
to  the  sensed  Then  follows  what  Joshua  said. 


lptP,  as  also  IT^,  is  without  the  article,  accord 

ing  to  the  usage  of  poetry,  as  Job  xvi.  18,  V^^ 
(O  earth),  while  in  prose  the  article  in  this  case  is 
more  common  to  distinguish  the  noun  in  some 

manner  (Ewald,  Lehrg.  §  327).     C'H,  Imp.  Kal 

from  2^2^,  prop.,  to  be  dumb  with  astonishment, 
then  to  be  silent,  then  to  rest,  to  be  quiet,  to  keep 
still,  as  one  who  is  silent  does.  So  Ps.  iv.  5  ;  1 
Sam.  xiv.  9;  Job  xxxi.  34;  Lam.  ii.  18;  Job 

xxx.  27.  Knobel  remarks  also  that  t^^nqn, 
Gen.  xxxiv.  5;  Ex.  xiv.  14,  is  used  in  the  same 
way  of  rest,  inactivity.  "  Sun,  stand  still  on  Gib- 
eon,"  is  accordingly,  =  keep  thyself  quiet  and  inac 
tive,  stand  still.  Keil  indeed  will  not  grant  this, 

but-  translates  GplJ  here  and  1  Sam.  xiv.  9,  by 
"  wait."  But  both  here  and  there  "TE3?  stands  im 


mediately  parallel  to  Eft^T,  and  means  un 

questionably  to  stand,  stand  still,  remain  standing, 
for  which  I'Sam.  xx.  38  may  be  superfluously  com 
pared.  Besides,  how  can  the  sun  wait,  without 
standing  still.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  translate 
poetically,  with  force  and  boldness,  "stand  still," 
than  tamely  "  Sun,  wait  at  Gibeon  and  moon  in 
the  Valley  of  Ajalon."  So  also  the  LXX.,  STTJTW 
6  fj\tov  Kara  Ta&fwv,  /cat  rj  <n\\4}VT\  Kara  <f>dpayya 
'AiA.cfo';  and  the  Vulgate:  "Sol  contra  Gabaon  ne 
movearis  et  luna  contra  vallem  Ajalon  I  "  Quite 
erroneous  is  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Barzilai  in  the  bro 
chure,  Un  En-ore  di  Trente  Secoli  (Trieste,  1868), 

to  translate  the  Cl^  ttJpttJ  by  "  Sun,  be  silent, 
cease  to  shine  !  "  by  which  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 

Into  the  hand  of  Israel,'  (LXX.) 
When  he  discomfited  them  in  Gibeon, 
<  And  they  were  discomfited  before  the  face  of  Israel,'  (LXX.)  ' 
And  Joshua  said  :  — 

"  'Be  thou  still,  0  sun,  upon  Gibeon, 

And  thou  moon  upon  the  Valley  of  Ajalon.' 
And  the  sun  was  still, 
And  the  moon  stood, 


would  be  made  out  of  his  standing  still.  Zockler, 
n  a  treatise  (Beiveis  des  Glaubens,  iv.  p.  250),  re- 
narks  on  this  :  "  The  untenableness  of  this  expla 


nation  appears  not  only  from  the  fact  that 

to  be  silent'  (as  well  as  its  synonym 
in  Gen.  xxxiv.  5  ;  Ex.  xiv.  14),  according  to  1  Sam. 
xiv.  9,  may  very  well  signify  in  general,  the  hold 
ing  in,  or  ceasing  from  any  activity,  and  partic 
ularly  resting  from  any  movement,  the  holding 
still  or  standing  of  a  moving  body  (comp.  also  Ps. 
iv.  5;  Job  xxxi.  34;  Lam.  ii.  18),  while  its  appli 
cation  to  the  self-concealment  of  a  luminous  body, 
can  be  supported  by  no  example,  —  but  furtheV- 
more  also  from  the  connection  with  what  follows. 
This,  as  definitely  as  is  possible,  presents  the  actual 
standing  still  of  the  sun,  as  the  result  of  the  mighty 
injunction  of  Joshua,  the  believing  warrior." 

The  Valley  of  Ajalon  lies  to  the  west  of  Gibeon. 
Knobel  says  on  this,  at  ch.  xix.  42:  "Ajalon,  in 
whose  vale  Joshua  bade  the  moon  stand  still  (x. 
12),  allotted  to  the  Levites  (xxi.  24;  1  Chron.  vi. 
54),  often  mentioned  in  the  wars  with  the  Philis 
tines  (1  Sam.  xiv.  31  ;  1  Chron.  viii.  13),  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  10),  taken  from  Ahaz 
by  the  Philistines  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18),  lying,  ac 
cording  to  the  Onom.,  s.  v.  "Ajalon,"  two  miles  east 
of  Nicopolis  ;  at  the  present  day,  a  village  Jalu, 
Jalo,  in  a  fertile  region  on  the  north  side  of  a 
mountain  ridge,  from  which  one  overlooks  the 
beautiful  and  wide  basin  Merdj  Ibn  Omeir  stretch' 
ing  away  to  the  north.  Rob.  iii.  63,  64  ;  Later  Bibl. 
Res.  145,  Tobler,  Dnite  Wanderung,  p.  188f."  To 
this  position  of  Ajalon,  westward  from  Gibeon, 
where  Joshua  joined  battle  with  the  Amorites,  the 
place  of  the  moon  suits  well.  It  stood  in  the  west, 
near  its  setting,  over  Ajalon,  and  was  still  visible 
although  the  sun  was  shining.  Let  the  two  heav 
enly  bodies  stand  where  they  stood  and  there 
would  continue  to  be  day  ;  and  if  there  continued 
to  be  day  there  would  still  be  a  possibility  of  com 
letely  destroying  the  foe.  And  that  was  precisely 
oshua's  wish,  that  they  might  stand  where  they 
stood  in  order  that  he  might  annihilate  the  enemy. 
Hengstenberg  (ubi  sup.  p.  558)  will  not  allow  this, 
but  explains  that  the  "simultaneous  appearance  of 
the  sun  and  moon  "  was  "  something  entirely  un 
usual,  which  ought  not  to  be  so  readily  taken  for 
natural."  This  joint  apparition,  however,  is  not 
very  unusual  ;  on  the  contrary  it  may  be  witnessed 
in  a  clear  sky  at  any  time,  during  the  moon's  first 
quarter,  in  the  afternoon,  and  during  the  last  quar 
ter,  in  the  forenoon  :  and  indeed,  from  what  is 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the  astronomer 
Madler,  it  may  be  seen,  in  the  much  clearer  south 
ern  heavens,  early  in  the  afternoon,  during  the 
moon's  first  quarter,  and  until  late  in  the  forenoon 
during  her  third. 

Knobel,  for  his  part,  supposes  that  "  the  sepa 
rate  mention  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  Gibeon  and 
Ajalon  has,  in  the  poetical  parallelism,  as  e.  g.  in 
Hos.  v.  8  ;  Am.  i.  5  ;  Mich.  iii.  12  ;  Zech.  ix.  10,  17, 
no  significance."  That,  however,  is  questionable, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  assignment  of  the  two 
heavenly  bodies  to  their  respective  positions  suits 
Until  f  the  nation  '  (or,  LXX.,  until  God)  had  avenged  them 

upon  their  enemies. 

And  the  sun  stood  in  '  the  very  midst  '  of  the  heavens, 
And  hasted  not  to  go  down  for  a  whole  day, 
And  there  was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  after  it, 
That  JEHOVAH  heard  the  voice  of  a  man, 
For  JEHOVAH  fought  for  Israel. 

And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the 
camp  in  Gilgal."  —  TE.] 
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so  perfectly  to  the  place  of  Joshua,  and  the  more 
*o  because  it  is  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  the 
names  in  Hos.  v.  8,  Am.  i.  5,  Zcch.  ix.  10.  are  con 
nected  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  parallelism,  which 
we  admit  only  as  to  Mic.  iii.  12.  But  if  the  sun 
and  moon  simultaneously  stood  still  in  the  heavens, 
and  so  that  the  sun  rested  over  Gibcon  east  of  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  moon  over  Ajalon  in  the 
west,  the  battle  must  have  lieen  going  on  in  the 
morning,  and  Joshua  have  uttered  his  invocation 
at  this  time,  perhaps  toward  midday.  So  it  is  un 
derstood  also  by  Keil,  Knohcl,  and  Zockler,  who 
writes  (ttl>i  sup.) :  "  The  mention  of  the  moon  with 
the  sun  in  ver.  13  is  to  be  explained  simply  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  also  was  yet  visible  in  the 
bky,  and  that  the  prayer,  directed  toward  a  prolong 
ation  of  the  day,  could  only  IKS  fully  expressed,  pos- 
irively  as  well  as  negatively,  if  it  at  the  same  tim 
called  for  the  delay  of  the  night,  or,  which  is  th 
Mime  thing,  a  standing  still  of  the  planet  which 
governed  the  night  (Gen.  i.  16)." 

Gibeon  and  Ajalon  are  named  as  stations  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  "because  Joshua  when  he  engaged 
in  the  battle  was  probably  west  of  Gibcon,  in  a 
place  from  which  he  saw  the  sun  shining  in  the 
east  over  that  city,  and  the  moon  in  the  far  west 
over  Ajalon. 

As  the  probable  hour  of  the  conflict  we  mav  in 
fer,  jMirtly  from  this  situation  and  partly  from  the 
sun  standing  still  "  in  the  midst  of  the  heaven  " 
(ver.  13),  that  it  was  in  the  middle  part  of  the  day, 
and  probably  still  in  the  forenoon,  hardly  the  late 
afternoon  as  Corn,  a  Lapide,  Clericus,  J.  I).  Mich. 
ft  al.  have  supj>osed.  liitzig  also  decides  in  favor  ol 
"  the  forenoon  :  "  As  Saul  upon  the  king  of  Animon, 
Joshua  fell  on  the  A  monies  early  in  the  morning. 
When,  soon  after,  the  battle  took  a  favorable  turn, 
the  sun  had  already  risen  and  stood  over  Gitaon 
behind  the.  combatants,  while  in  the  far  west,  the 
moon  had  not  yet  gone  down"  (ubi  sup.  p.  10:2). 
M.*st  recently  of  all  A.  Hcngstenbcrg  in  Hochum 
has  also  published  a  contribution  ( Bnwi*  d*a  Glau- 
Ar/M,  vol.  v.  pp.287,  288)  toward  the  explanation  of 
our  passage,  in  which  he  agrees  with  Xoekler  in  re 
gard  to  the  question  at  what  time  of  day  the  battle 
was  fought  and  Joshua  uttered  his  call  "to  the  sun. 
Kwald,  on  the  contrary  ( Gntch.  d.  v.  Israel,  2,  p. 
323.  326),  thinks  of  the  afternoon.  In  regard, 
further,  to  the  relation  between  the  hail-storm 
mentioned  ver.  1 1  and  Joshua's  exclamation,  we 
must  remcml)cr  that  the  author  of  the  "Hook  of 
the  Upright,"  knew  nothing  of  this  hail-storm,1  but 
the  writer  who  gave  the  Hook  of  Joshua  its  present 
form,  inserted  not  only  the  sup}>oscd  citation  (ver. 
12  and  13  a.)  but  the  "whole  passage  (vers.  12-13) 
Into  the  midst  of  the  history  of  the  pursuit,  so  that 
he  appears  certainly  to  have  conceived  of  the  hail 
storm  as  a  preceding  event. 

Ver.  13.  And  tho  sun  stood  still,  and  the 
moon  stayed  until  the  nation  had  avenged 
themselves  on  their  enemies.  Joshua's  wish  is 
fulfilled.  The  heavenly  l>odies  pause  in  their  cour.-c 
and  «tund  still.  When  once  we  remember  that  the 
poet  say*  this,  the  same  poet  who  has  previously 
put  in  Joanna's,  mouth  this  grand,  poetical  excla 
mation,  reminding  us  of  Agamemnon's  wish  (//.  2, 
413  t!.),  we  have  found  the  key  to  ver.  13.  the  most 
striking  parallel  to  which  is  'Judg.  vi.  20.  When 
it  u  there  said  that  the  stars  out  of  their  courses 

fought  against  Siscra,  no  one,  to  far 
as  we  know,  has  ever  supposed  that  this  poetical 

1  [That  U,  strictly,  glvw  no  Indication  of  loch  knowledge 
to  thi«  pa*mc*.  —  TE.) 


trope  was  to  !>e  literally  understood.  Rather  it  is 
there,  as  here,  the  heavenly  powers,  nay  Jehovah 
himself  (ver.  14)  who  rights  for  Israel.  It  is  not 
"an  unheard  of,  astronomico-mechanicnl miracle" 
with  which  we  here  have  to  do.  but  "the  most 
glorious  typical  occurrence,  which  illustrates  how 
all  nature,  heaven  and  earth,  is  in  league  with  tho 
j>eople  of  God,  and  helps  them  to  victory  in  their 
battles  of  the  kingdom"  (Lange,  Com. on  (Jen.  pp. 

The  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  no 
more  to  l>e  understood  literally  than  that  fighting 
of  the  stars  down  out  of  their  courses,  or  the  melt 
ing  down  of  the  mountains  (Is.  xxxiv.  3  :  Amos 
x.  13  ;  Mic.  i.  3),  the  rending  of  the  heavens 
(IN.  xviii.  10),  or  the  skipping  of  Lebanon  (IN. 
xxix.  6),  the  clapping  of  hands  by  the  trees  in  the 
field  (Is.  lv.  12),  the  leaping  of  the  mountains  and 
hills  (1's.  cxiv.  46),  the  bowing  of  the  heavens 
(IN.  xviii.  10).  It  is  the  language  of  poetry  which 
we  have  here  to  interpret,  and  poetry,  too,  of  the 
most  figurative,  vehement  kind,  which  honors  and 
celebrates  Joshua's  confidence  in  God  in  the  midst 
of  the  strife;  that  "unique  assurance  of  victory  on 
the  part  of  Joshua"  (Lange,  ubi  sup.)  which  the 
Lord  would  not  suffer  to  be  put  to  shame.  In  this 
the  most  positive  interpreters  (Keil,  Kurtz,  both 
Hen^stenbergs),  however  they  may  differ  as  to  the 
particulars,  and  to  textual  criticism,  are  perfectly 
at  one,  against  a  literal  apprehension  of  the  pas 
sage.  Nor  can  Hab.  iii.  1 1,  be  adduced  in  favor  of 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage.  For  if  it  is 

said,  Hab.  iii.  11,  "Sun,  moon,  T?37  nb^T," 
this  is  not  to  be  translated  as  Hengstenberg  (M//I 
sup.)  and  Keil,  on  the  one  side,  and  Hit/.ig  (AT/. 
I'rnpfieten),  on  the  other  have  shown,  "  The  sun, 
and  moon  remain  in  their  habitation,"  but  rather: 
"The  sun, the  moon  enter  into  a  habitation,"  i.e. 
as  we  should  say:  "into  the  shade,"  namely, 
behind  the  stratum  of  clouds "  or,  "  thev  are 
darkened."  "The  friendly  lights  grow  pale, "while 
on  the  other  hand,  there  shines  for  the  enemies  of 
God  and  his  people,  another,  an  ungenial  light, 
which  brings  destruction,  the  lightning,  God's 

pears  and  arrows  "  ( llengstenl>erg).  This  passage 
lias  therefore  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  one  l>c- 

>rc  us.  And  when  Jesus  Sirach  in  his  enumera 
tion  of  the  exploits  of  Joshua,  asks  (xlvi.  4),Ouxl 
\ifff v  &  Jj\»oy  Kal  fjiia  riu-tpa.  lytv- 
•i]6i]  irpbs  Svo ;  he  makes  out  of  the  ttanding  still  of 
the  sun,  n<joing  Ixiclc,  something  like  Is.  xxxviii.  8, 


lav  into  two. 
representation 


tii'l  speaks  at   the  same  time  of  lengthening  ono 
lie  is  not  therefore  correct   iu   his 
if  the  occurrence.    The  same  is  true 
of  Josephu*  (Ant.  v.  1,  17),  when  he  speaks  only 
of  an  increase,  i.  e.  lengthening  in  general  of  tho 
day. 

Is  not  tliis  written  in  tho  Book  of  the  Up 
right  P  i.  e.  "  Lo,  this  stands  written  in  that  book 

and  may  there  be  read  expressly.     On  ^7n  for 


comp.  Num.  xxii.  37  ;  Dent.  xi.  30.  So 
very  often  in  citations;  1  K.  xi.  41  ;  xiv.  29;  xv. 
7,  23,  31  ;  xvi.  3,  20,  27  and  often  "  (Knnhel). 

And  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day. 

%2n!Jl  here  used  of  place,  in  Judg.  xvi.  3  of  time  ; 
in  the  middle,  a  more  precise  designation  of  the 
sun's  standing,  which  is  omitted  in   tho  ]>octical 
part  of  this  episode. 
And  hastened  not   to  go  down.     Tho  rcrb 

\fV  is  used  once  besides  in  our  book  (ch.  xvii.  15), 
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and  in  the  sense  "  to  be  narrow,"  and  again  in 
Ex.  v.  13,  where  the  Egyptian  task-masters  are 
spoken  of,  in  the  sense  of  "to  oppress."  It  is  not 
employed  in  poetry  alone,  as  Zockler  (ulii  sup.) 
maintains,  in  order  to  support  his  view  that  these 
verses  also,  at  least  to  the  close  of  ver.  14,  breathe 
'•  a  poetically  exalted  "  strain.  Or  should  Ex.  v. 
13  also  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  passage  ?  A  cer 
tain  elevation  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  denied  to  the 
narrative  here,  but  that  we  find  also  in  places,  like 
ch.  viii.,  which  yet  is  unquestionably  prose. 

About  a  whole  day.  C^ri,  elsewhere  com 
monly  of  moral  integrity,  is  used  in  the  original 
sense,  "  complete/'  "  entire,"  in  Lev.  iii.  9  ;  xxv.  30, 
in  the  latter  passage  of  time,  namely,  of  the  year 

rW»;p  TOE?,  as  here  of  the  day  D'Bfi  CV 
Plainly,  the  author  of  this  verse  understands  the 
poetical  citation  from  the  Book  of  the  Upright, 
literally,  which  does  not  hinder  us  from  going  back 
to  the  original  sense,  as  we  have  done  above.  That 
he,  like  all  the  Scripture  writers,  thought  of  an 
"  anti-Copernican  "  system,  as  Zockler  expresses  it, 
or  as  we  might  more  correctly  say,  that  he  spoke 
of  what  was  immediately  perceptible,  is  evident 
without  discussion.  We  think  with  Zockler  (p. 
250)  "  it  is  lost  labor  to  put  upon  the  expressions 
of  holy  Scripture  concerning  the  magnitudes  and 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a  heliocentric 
sense,  by  allegorical  artifices,  since  the  childishly 
simple  view  of  the  universe,  which  perceives  in  the 
earth  the  fixed  centre,  must  necessarily  have  pos 
sessed  the  Biblical  writers  also  as  children  of  their 
time." 

Ver.  14.     And  there  was  no  day  like  that  be 

fore  it  and  after  it  O^nSI,  V3S1?)  that  Jeho 

vah  hearkened  (^-\"  (}  unto  the  voice  of  a 
man  ;  for  Jehovah  fought  for  Israel.  The  war 
was  not  merely  a  war  of  men,  Jehovah  himself 
rather  was  its*  leader,  as  was  promised  the  Is 
raelites,  Ex.  xiv.  14,  by  Moses.  Comp.  Deut.  i. 
29,  30;  iii.  22,  xx.  1,  3,  4,  xxxi.  6.  Hence  Jeho 


vah  is  called  precisely  fTOn/^?  tt^S,  "  man  of 
war  "  (Luther  :  dc-r  rcchte  Kriegsmann),  Ex.  xv.  3. 
He  has  heard  the  call  of  Joshua  and  held  the  sun 
still  in  his  course  (of  the  moon  nothing  more  is 
said),  and  so,  according  to  the  view  of  the  author  of 
13  />-15,  has  performed  an  objective  astronomical 
miracle,  of  which  the  poet  from  whom  the  quotation 
is  made,  had  no  thought,  and  of  which  ice,  following 
him  (the  j>oet)  have  no  thour/ht.1 

Ver.  1  5  b.  Ilengstenberg  would  refer  this  prosaic 
statement  still  entirely  to  the  poetry  (which  Zilckler 
does  not  do),  and  quotes  in  support  of  this  (Ex. 
xv.  19)  the  close  of  Moses'  song  of  triumph,  which 
is  also  found  Ex.  xiv.  22.  It  is  not  found,  however, 
in  precisely  the  same  words  (in  the  latter  passage 

S3,  in  the  former  the  more  graphic  T|  ^H),  nOr 
with  the  same  arrangement  of  the  words,  which  in 
Ex.  xv.  19  has  the  rythmieal  cadence.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  allow  force  to  this  example,  but  believe, 
rather,  that  to  this,  certainly  if  to  any  of  the  vers. 
(136-15)  the  "  words  of  Maurer  apply  :  Qua:  ante 
formulam  citandi  l-yuntur,  suntpoeais  ;  quce.  post  pura 
puta  prosa." 

1  [Without  dwelling  on  the  palpable  difficulty,  not  to  say 
impossibility,  of  reconciling  such  a  judgment  with  any  satis 
factory  conception  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writer  of  our 
book,  i-i  not  that  judgment  inconsistent  with  the  natural 
probabilities  concerning  the  authorship?  That  is,  would 
not  the  reviser  or  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  know, 
as  well  as  we,  that  he  was  introducing  in  verses  12,  13,  a  1 


KEIL'S  VIEW  OF   VERS.  12-15,  ADDED  BY   TUB 
TRANSLATOR. 

[As  representing  a  somewhat  different  theologi 
cal  position,  the  following  comments  of  Keil  on 
this  passage,  may,  as  well  as  from  their  character 
in  other  respects,  be  profitably  cited  here. 

"  This  wonderful  victory  was  celebrated  by  Is 
rael  in  a  Avar-song  which  was  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  the  Pious.  Out  of  this  book  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua  inserted  here  the  passage 
which  commemorated  the  wonderful  work  of  Je 
hovah  toward  Israel  and  toward  his  enemies,  the 
Amorites,  for  the  glorilication  of  his  own  name. 
For,  that  we  have  in  vers.  12-15  a  poetical  extract 

from  the  "^K^rf  "15D  is  universally  acknowledged. 
This  insertion  and  the  reference  to  this  writing  is 
analogous  to  the  quotation  from  the  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Lord  (Num.  xxi.  14),  and  the  lyrical 
strophes  woven  into  the  historical  narrative.  The 
object  is  not  to  confirm  the  historical  report  by 
reference  to  an  older  authority,  but  only  to  render 
more  vivid  to  future  generations  the  striking  im 
pression  which  those  wonders  of  the  Lord  had 
made  upon  the  congregation." 

Keil's  account  of  the  Book  of  the  Pious  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Fay  and  most  others.  He  dis 
tinctly  assumes,  however,  what  doubtjgss  should  be 
understood  by  all,  that  this  progressively  accumu 
lated  anthology  of  pious  hymns  in  praise  of  the 
covenant  God  was  interspersed  with  explanatory 
historical  notices.  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  ver.  1 5  also  to  have  been  copied  from 
this  poetical  book.  Keil  then  proceeds :  "  The 
citation  from  it  proves  itself  at  once  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  song,  by  the  poetical  form  of  the 
language  and  by  the  parallelism  of  the  members. 

The  quotation  begins,  however,  not  with  ""^^"l* 

ver.  12  b,  but  with  flFl  EV2,  ver.  12  a,  and  to  it 
belong  also  vcrs.  13  and  14,  so  that  the  reference 
to  the  source  of  the  quotation  is  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  it.  Such  formulas  are  generally  met 
with,  indeed,  elsewhere  either  at  the  beginning  of 
the  passage  adduced, as  Num.  xxi.  14,  27  ;  2  Sam. 
i.  18,  or  at  the  close  of  it,  as  generally  in  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  position  was  a  rule  without  exceptions, 
especially  since  the  reference  to  sources  in  the 
books  of  Kings  has  a  quite  different  sense,  the  ci 
tations  being  not  documentary  proofs  of  the  occur 
rences  before  reported,  but  references  to  writings 
in  which  more  complete  accounts  might  be  found 
concerning  fragmentarily  communicated  facts. 
In  ver.  13  also  the  poetical  form  of  the  discourse 
leaves  no  doubt  that  vers.  13  and  14  still  contain 
words  of  the  ancient  poet,  not  a  prosaic  comment 
of  the  historian  on  the  poetic  expressions  which 
he  had  quoted.  Only  ver.  15  presents  a  pure  his 
torical  statement  which  is  repeated  (ver.  43)  at  the 
end  of  the  narrative  of  this  victory  and  war.  And 
this  literal  repetition  of  ver.  1 5  in  ver.  43,  and  still 
more  the  fact  that  the  statement  that  Joshua  re 
turned  with  all  the  people  into  the  camp  to  Gilgal 
anticipates  the  historical  order  of  events,  and  that 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  renders  it  highly  prob- 

highly  imi«wsioned  and  hyperbolical  passage  of  poetry  ?  If 
so  how  could  he,  more  than  we,  go  on  to  interpret  it  aa 
prosaic  history  ?  \Ve  think  this  indicates  at  once  that  the 
interpretation  is  not  his,  is  nobody's  cool  interpretation,  but 
only  a  continuation  of  the  lyrical  strain.  Not  all  the 
grammatical  objections  of  our  author  to  this  view  combined 
can  st  md  against  this  one  consideration.  —  Ta.] 
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able,  if  not  altogether  certain,  that  vcr.  15  also  is 
taken  from  the  Hook  of  the  Pious."  .... 

Keil's  conception  <>i  the  circumstances  and  prog 
ress  of  the  battle,  and  of  the  |>osition  of  the  parties  in 
reference  to  tlie  standing  still  of  tic-  sun  and  moon, 
agrees  in  every  im|K>rtant  jniint  with  that  of  Fay. 

"  How  then  shall  we  make  real  to  ourselves  this 
wonderful  occurrence?  An  actual  standing  still 
of  th  •  sun  at  some  place  in  the  heavens,  about  the 
zenith,  is  not  clearly  expressed.  If  one  were  disposed 

to  insist  on  the  TIES*},  "the  sun  stood  (held 
his  position)  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens,"  which  is 
added  as  if  in  explanation  of  2*nf1  in  such  away 
that  it  must  express  a  miraculous  obstruction  of 
the  course  of  the  sun,  this  would  hardly  be  consis 
tent  with  the  phrase  N"Q7  \^S  NT,  "it hastened 
not  to  go  down,"  for  this  strictly  taken,  means  only, 
as  several  of  the  Kabliins  long  ago  remarked,  a 
more  tardy  progress  of  the  sun.  Plainly  intimated 
in  vers.  12  and  13  is  so  much  only,  that  at  Joshua's 
word  the  sun  remained  standing  almost* a  day 
longer  in  the  heavens.  To  this  is  added  (ver.  14), 
"  That  there  was  no  such  day  before  and  afterward, 
that  Jehovah  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  a  man  ; 
fur  Jehovah  fought  for  Israel."  This  expression, 
again,  should  not  be  too  hardly  pressed,  as  the  an 
alogous  utterances,  "  there  was  none  like  him,"  etc. 
2  K.  xviii.  5;  xxiii.  25,  show.  They  convey  only 
the  thought,  a  day  like  this  which  (Tod  so  marvel- 
o-.isly  lengthened  has  not  l>een  lieforc  nor  since. 
So  much  therefore  lies  unambiguously  in  the  words, 
that  the  singer  of  the  ancient  song,  "and  after  him 
also  the  author  of  our  Book  of  Joshua,  who  inserted 
these  won  Is  into  his  n  irrative,  was  convinced  '  of 
a  wonderful  prolongation  of  that  day.  Here,  how 
ever,  it  is  carefully  to  lx>  observed  that  it  is  not 
said,  that  (jod  did  "at  Joshua's  request  increase  the 
length  of  that  day  by  about  a  whole  day,  or  cause 
the  sun  to  stand  still  for  nearly  a  whole  dav,  but 
only  that  (Jod  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Joshua,  /.  e. 
did  not  let  the  sun  go  down  until  Israel  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies.  The  dif 
ference  is  not  unimportant.  For  a  marvelous 
prolongation  of  that  day  took  place  not  onlv  if. 
through  the  exertion  of  (iod's  Almighty  power,"  the 
course  of  the  sun  or  his  going  down  was  delayed 
for  many  hours,  or  the  day  lengthened  from  "sav 
twelve  to  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  but  also  on  the 
sup|K>sition  that  the  day  apjx-arcd  to  Joshua  and 
to  Israel  wonderfully  lengthened,  the  work  accom 
plished  on  that  day  Ix-ing  so  great  that  it  would 
without  supernatural  help  have  required  two  days. 

To  decide  between  these  two  views  is  not  ca'sv, 
nay,  if  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  is  im 
possible.  [And  no  more  necessary,  it  might  In- 
added,  viewing  the  account  as  poetry,  than  to  try 
to  discover  the  exact  proportion  between  David's 
glorious  hyperbole*  in  Psalm  xviii.  and  the  actual 
events  of  the  deliverance  which  he  there  celebrates. 
—  TK.]  When  we  cannot  measure  the  length  of  the 
day  by  the  clock,  we  may,  especially  in  the  crowd 
of  "business  or  work,  with  extraordinary  facility 

1  [Considering  what  is  afterward  truly  mid  of  the  fervid 
poetical  character  of  tliU  whole  passage,  thin  itatement  ap 
pear*  quite  unwarranted.  UnleM  David  and  Deborah  and 
ILtlmkkuk  were  convinced  of  the  actual  n-nlity  of  what  they 
M*ert  in  the  form  of  fact,  there  Menu  no  reason  at  all  for 
aMuming  that  either  the  original  composer  of  the  Hong  or 
he  who  inserted  it  In  the  Book  of  the  Upright  or  he  who 
copied  it  into  the  Book  of  Joshua,  believed  there  had  been 
an  actual  extension  of  that  day.  —  TK.] 

•  lOompnre  Matt  Henry's  (from  this  point  of  view)  more 
rational  representation :  — 


Iw  deceived  in  regard  to  its  length.  But  \\\-i.  Israel 
ites  had  neither  sun-dials  nor  any  clocks,  and  amid 
the  tumult  of  the  conHict  hardly  would  Joshua,  or 
any  other  one  engaged  in  the  strife,  have  repeated!  v 
noticed  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and  inquired  aftc'r 
its  changes  in  reference  to  a  tree,  for  example,  or 
other  such  object,  so  as  to  perceive  from  its  possibly 
remaining  stationary  and  unaltered,  for  some  hours, 
th.it  the  sun  had  actually  stood  still.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  quite  imjiossible  for  the  Israel 
ites  to  decide  whether  that  day  was  really,  or  only 
in  their  conception,  longer  than  other  days. 

Besides  this  we  must  take  into  account  the 
poetical  character  of  our  passage.  When  David 
praises  the  wondrous  deliverance  which  he  hail 
experienced  at  the  hand  of  the  Ix>rd,  in  the  words  : 
"  In  my  distress  I  calle.l  uj>on  the  Lord  .... 
and  he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his  heaven,  .  .  .  . 
and  he  bowed  the  heaven  and  came  down,  .  .  . 
.  he  stretched  his  hand  out  of  the  height,  too*k 
me  and  drew  me  out  of  many  waters  "  ( Ps.  xviii.  7- 
17),  who  imagines  that  these  words  are  to  be  un 
derstood  literally,  of  an  actual  descent  of  (iod  out 
of  heaven  and  stretching  out  of  his  hand  to  draw 
David  out  of  the  water?  Or  who  will  take  the 
words  of  Del>orah  :  "  Out  of  heaven  was  the  bat 
tle  waged,  the  stars  out  of  their  courses  fought 
agairtst  Sisera,"  in  a  literal  sense  ?  The  truth  of 
such  expressions  lies  in  the  subjective  field  of  the 
religious  intuition,  not  in  the  rigorous  interpreta 
tion  of  the  words.  In  a  similar  way  may  the  verses 
IK* fore  us  IKJ  understood  without  prejudice  thereby 
to  their  real  irni>ort,  if  that  day  had  been  merely 
subjectively  prolonged  to  the  religious  apprehen 
sion  of  Israel. 

But  if  the  words  had  expressed  even  an  objec 
tively  real  and  miraculous  extension  of  that  day, 
we  snonld  still  have  had  no  valid  ground  lor  doubt 
ing  the  truth  of  this  statement  of  tacts.  All  objec 
tions  which  have  been  raised  against  the  f;^ct  or  the 
jM)ssibilitv  of  such  a  miracle,  apj>ear,  on  a  closer 
examination  of  the  matter,  nugatory.  Tims,  that 
the  annals  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth  give  no 
report  at  all  of  a  miracle  which  must  have  extended 
over  the  whole  earth,  loses  all  importance  when  we 
perceive  that  no  annals  at  all  of  other  nations  of  that 
period  are  extant,  and  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  miracle  would  have  extended  far  IHJ- 
yond  the  bounds  of  Palestine  [!|  -  Again,  the  appeal 
to  the  unchangcahlcncss  of  the  movement  of  the 
heavenly  Inxlles  fixed  by  eternally  unalterable  laws, 
is  not  suited  to  show  the  impossibility  of  such  a  mir 
acle.  The  eternal  laws  of  nature  are  nothing  more 
than  modes  of  manifestation,  or  phenomena,  of  God's 
creative  power,  th"  proiM-r  nature  of  which  no  mor 
tal  has  yet  found  out.  May  not  then  the  Almighty 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  nature-  and  all  her  jxiwers, 
IHJ  able  also  so  to  direct  and  control  the  jiowera  of 
nature  according  to  his  own  will  that  they  should 
contribute  to  the  realization  of  his  ends  in  salva 
tion  ?  Finally,  the  objection  also  that  the  sudden 
arrest  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  ii|»on  its  axis, 
must  have  demolished  all  the  work  of  human  hands 

''And  he  (Joshua)  believed  God's  particular  favor  to  Is- 
rnet  above  all  people  unuer  the  sun  ;  cUe  he  could  not  have 
expected,  that,  to  favor  them  upon  an  emerg'-ncy  with  a 
double  day,  he  should  (which  must  follow  of  courne)  amuse 
and  terrify  so  great  a  part  of  the  terrestrial  globe  with  a 
double  nlglit  at  the  same  time  ;  It  is  true  >>•  rnunftk  tkt  «»/» 
lo  Mm"  u/xm  t/if  ju't  and  upon  ikr  unjust,  but  tin-  once  the 
unjust  fhnll  wait  for  It  beyond  th»  usual  time,  while,  in 
favor  to  righteous  Israel,  it  stand*  still/'  —  T».) 
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upon  its  surface,  and  hurled  from  its  orbit  the  earth 
itself  and  her  attendant  the  moon,  proves  nothing, 
since  it  is  forgotten  in  all  this,  that  the  almighty 
hand  of  God  which  not  only  created  the  stars  but 
also  lent  to  them  and  to  all  worlds  the  power  to  run 
their  course  with  regularity,  so  long  as  this  world 
stands,  that  that  hand  which  bears,  upholds,  con 
trols  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  is  not  too 
short,  to  guard  against  such  ruinous  consequences. 
To  this  may  still  be  added  that  even  the  most 
rigorous  apprehension  of  the  words  does  not  com 
pel  us,  with  the  fathers  and  older  theologians,  to 
suppose  a  miraculous  obstruction  of  the  sun  in  his 
course,  but  only  an  optical  pause  of  the  sun,  i.  e. 
a  miraculous  arrest  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  which  would  have  appeared  to  the  ob 
server  as  a  standing  still  of  the  sun.  Knobel  is 
entirely  wrong  when  he  pronounces  this  view  of 
the  fact  contrary  to  the  text.  For  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  things  of  the  visible  world  according  to 
their  appearance,  as  we  also  still  speak  of  the  ris 
ing  and  setting  of  the  sun,  although  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun. 
Such  an  optical  stand-still  of  the  sun,  however,  or 
rather  merely  a  longer  standing  and  visibility  of 
the  sun  in  the  horizon,  might  be  effected  through 
God's  omnipotence  in  an  astronomical  phenome 
non  unknown  to  us  and  wholly  incomprehensible 
by  natural  philosophy,  without  interfering  with  the 
general  laws  of  the  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Only  we  must  not,  surely,  reduce  this  exertion  of 
the  divine  power  to  a  mere  unusual  refraction  of 
the  light,  or  a  storm  of  lightning  lasting  through 
the  whole  night,  as  has  been  variously  attempted." 
Bibl*  Com.  ii.  1,  p.  76-81.] 

Having  thus  treated  of  this  difficult  passage  in 
reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  and  also  to  the 

Imrport  of  it,  it  remains  for  us  still  to  glance  at  the 
listory  of  its  interpretation. 

Although  Jesus  Sirach  and  Josephus  had,  even 
in  their  day,  bctravcd  a  disposition  in  the  passages 
above  cited,  to  change  the  phraseology  of  our  verse, 
in  the  sense  of  a  not  entirely  literal  conception  of  it, 
still  the  overwhelming  majority  of  ancient  Jewish 
and  Christian  interpreters  understand  here  an  ob 
jective,  astronomical  miracle,  an  actual  standing 
still  of  the  sun.  So  Justin  Martyr  in  Dial,  cwn 
Try  ph.;  Ephraem  Syr. ;  Tertullian,  DeJejunio,  i.  10 ; 
Jerome  c.  Jovin.  i.  11  ;  Chrvsost.  ffom.27  in  Epist. 
ad  Hutu:  ;  Augustine,  De  Civil.  Dei,  xvi.  8  ;  Theodo- 
ret,  the  Habbins,  Serarius,  Masius,  C.  a  Lapide,  Cal 
vin,  Osiander,  et  nndt.  al.  Exceptions  are  (the  Ev. 
Kirrhen-Zeitung,  ubi  sup.  p.  555),  Maimonides  and 
Kahhi  Ix-vi  ben  Gersom,  who  advocate  the  non-lit 
eral  view.  "  The  wish  of  Joshua,"  explains  the  lat 
ter,  "  aims  only  at  this,  that  that  one  day  and  night 
might  be  long  enough  for  the  overthrow  of  the  so 
numerous  forces  of  the  enemy.  It  was  the  same  as 
if  he  had  said:  Grant,  Almighty  Father,  that  be 
fore  sun  and  moon  go  down,  thy  people  may  take 
vengeance  on  this  multitude  of  thy  foes.  The  mira 
cle  of  that  day  was,  that  at  the  pra'yer  of  a  man  God 
effected  so  great  adefeat  in  so  short  a  time."  How  te 
naciously  the  Roman  curia,  on  the  contrary,  in  their 
Jesuitically  inspired  proceedings  agains't  Galileo 
( 1 633),  held  fast  to  the  opposite  view,  is  well  known. 

1  [The  note  of  the  learned  Whiston,  translator  of  Jose- 
phus,  is  curiously  accommodating  :  "  Whether  this  length- ' 
filing  of  the  day,  by  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon,  j 
were  physical  and  real,  by  the  miraculous  stoppage  of  the  j 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  for  about  half  a  revolution,  or 
whether  only  apparent,  by  aerial  phospkori  imitating  the  sun 
and  moon  as  stationary  so  long,  while  clouds  and  the  night 


As  however  the  Copernican  system  nevertheless 
found  adherents,  and  indeed,  even  among  ortho 
dox  Protestant  theologians  out  of  opposition  to 
Koine,  these  thought  to  help  themselves  by  the  as 
sumption  of  an  optical  panne  of  the  sun  (slatio 
optica),  that  is,  they  assumed  that  the  earth  was 
hindered  by  God  in  its  revolution  on  its  axis,  by 
which  a  lengthening  of  the  day  was  produced.  So 
Lilienthal,  Gnte  Sache,  v.  p.  167  ff. ;  Mosheim  apud 
Calmet,  p.  45  ff. ;  Bastholm,  Jttdische  Geschichte, 
ii.  p.  31  ff. ;  Zimmermann,  Scriptura  Copr-rnizans,  i. 
1,  p.  228.  In  recent  times  this  view  is  maintained 
by  Baumgarten  (Herzog's  Rea/encyk.  vii.  40) 
According  to  this  writer,  Joshua,  in  the  full  confi 
dence  of  being  the  dispenser  of  divine  vengeance 
against  the  corrupt  Canaanites,  called,  as  nigh- 
threatened  to  overtake  them,  to  the  heavenly 
luminaries,  and  the  day  was  by  nearly  its  full 
length,  "  prolonged  through  the  apparent  pause  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  which  govern  day  and  night, 
but  through  the  actual  pause  of  the  globe  in  its 
diurnal  revolution."  Such  an  exorbitant  miracle 
came  to  pass  because  "  the  destination  of  Israel 
was  something  infinitely  transcending,  in  its  dig 
nity  and  significance,  the  entire  natural  order  of 
things."  This  relation  between  Israel  and  the  "sys 
tem  of  the  universe  "  Joshua  apprehended  in  a  "  mo 
ment  of  daring  faith,"  "  assumed  thp  immediate 
realization  of  the  same,"  and  Jehovah  "  sealed  this 
venture  of  faith  by  his  work  and  word  ;  "  and  it  is 
for  us  "  simply  to  believe,  that  this  was  done." 

The- editor  of  the  Encykiojiddifi  has  made  on  this 
representation  the  very  apposite  remark,  "  That, 
however,  theologians  of  a  strictly  positive  tendency 
are  of  a  different  view  in  this  respect  is  well  known." 

Grotius  and  Clericus  are  to  be  regarded  as  pre 
cursors  of  the  rationalizing  interpretation.  They 
imagined  extraordinary  refractions  of  the  light  of 
the  sun  already  set ;  for,  as  Grotius  supposes,  it 
was  not  impossible  for  God  solis  cursum  moran,  aut 
etiain  post  solis  occasum  ejus  speciem  in  nitte  supra 
horizontem  extanti  per  rcp^rcussum  ostendere.  Spinoza, 
also  ( Tract.  Tlieol.  Polit.  ii.  pp.  22  and  6,  p.  78  ed. 
Hamb.  1670),  adopted  substantially  this  opinion. 
J.  1).  Michaelis  and  Schultz  resort  to  the  supposi 
tion  of  lightning  that  lasted  through  the  whole 
night ;  Hess  combined  lightning  with  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  so  that  there  was  no  night, 
so  to  speak,  between  this  and  the  following  day 
(F.  F.  Hess,  Gcsrhichte  Joxua,  i.  p.  140  f.j.  Oth 
ers  otherwise ;  but  truly  laughable  is  the  at 
tempt  of  Hitter  (in  Henke's  Mayazin,  vi.  1),  to 
make  the  expression  "  sun  "  and  "  moon  "  repre 
sent  the  signals  or  standards  which  Joshua  had 
ordered  to  remain  there  where  they  chanced  to 
stand  in  Gibeon  and  Ajalon.  This  insipidity  re 
minds  one,  as  Zockler  has  rightly  observed,  of  the 
famous  Tavern  for  the  Whale,  and  similar  absurdi 
ties  of  a  spiritless,  jejune  exegesis.1 

In  recent  times  the  more  advanced  study  of  text 
ual  criticism  has  led  to  the  poetical  understanding 
of  the  passage —  in  our  view  the  only  correct  one, 
which  is  favored  not  only  in  general  by  Maurer, 
Ewald  ( Gest-h.  ii.  p.  326),  Hitxigand  von  Lengerke, 
but  also  as  has  been  shown  above  by  theologians 
of  quite  positive  principles,  the  two  Hengsten bergs, 
Keil,  Kurtz,  and  others.  Not  less  decidedly  have 

hid  the  real  ones,  and  this  parhelion,  or  mock  sun,  affording 
sufficient  light  for  Joshua's  pursuit  and  complete  victory 
(which  aerial  phosphori  in  other  shapes  hare  been  unusually 
common  of  late  years),  cannot  now  be  determined  ;  philoso 
phers  and  astronomers  will  naturally  incline  to  thin  latter 
hypothesis,"  etc.  Ad.  Ant.  T.  1,  16.] 
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Lange  and  Zockler  adopted  this  view.  How  far 
we  differ  from  one  and  another  of  these,  specially 
in  regard  to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  wiU  appear 
from  the  foregoing  explanation.  But  that  men 
like  Knak,  Frantz.  and  Straube  have  again  brought 
prominently  forward  as  a  "  matter  of  faith,"  the 
assumption  of  an  actual  standing  still  of  .the  sun, 
which,  under  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy  was  a  quite  natural  view, 
although  hy  no  means  required  by  the  text  in  vers. 
12  and  13;  that  they  believe  themselves  called  to 
d-fend  t  his  against  the"  pseiidodoxy  of  the  natural 
•cienceg,"  we  rejartl  as  iiulicatinf/  a  lamentatJe  con- 
ftitton  of  idem,  restim/  on  a  total  want  of  gcientiflc 
genie,  and  under  the  injurious  influence  of  which  the 
true  "  matter  of  faith  "  is  likely  to  suffer  much. 

As  a  curiosity  we  may  refer  in  conclusion  to  the 
notion  of  Jean  d'  Espagne,  a  French  theologian, 
mentioned  bv  Starke,  who  makes  out  that  this 
miracle  took  "place  in  the  year  2555  from  the  crea 
tion  of  the  world.  But  that  is  the  year  7X365. 
"  Now  a  year  has  365  davs,  and  the  number  seven 
has  in  (Jod's  Word  much  mystery.  Thus  the 
numlter  of  the  year  2555  makes  365  week-years, 
[W«*-heiijahre,  years  each  of  which  contains  a 
week  of  vears].  So  also  year-weeks  [Yahrwochen, 
weeks  whose  days  are  years]  are  to  l»e  nndentood 
(l).m.  ix.  24).  Thus"  the  sun  after  completing 
3o5  year-weeks  in  his  course  here  kept  miracu 
lously  a  day  of  rest.  This  time  of  365  davs  when 
it  Iris  passed  365  times  gives  us  a  year  of"  years  " 
etc. 

c.  flight  nnd  Destruction  of  the  Fii'e  Kings. 
( Versi.  16-27).  Vcrs.  16  ff.  contain  the  continuation 
of  vers.  1-11.  The  hail-storm  had  inHicted  terrible 
injury  on  the  Amorites.  Many  died  from  the  hail, 
more  than  were  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites. 
But  the  five  kings  sought  to  secure  their  own 
persons,  and  hid  themselves  in  the  cave  at  Mak- 
Kcdah.  When  Joshua  heard  of  this,  he  caused  a 
stone  to  be  rolled  tafore  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and 
set  a  guard  over  it,  but  he  himself  drives  forward 
to  effect  a  complete  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  thU  succeeds.  Not  until  this  is  done  does  he 
have  the  Hve  kings  brought  forward,  and,  after  a 
ceremony  expressive  of  their  total  subjection,  hung 
on  trees,  and  their  corpses  thrown  into  the  cave. 

Ver.  1 6.  Hid  themselves  in  the  cave  at  Mak 
kedah.  Many  such  caves  were  found  in  the  lime 
and  chalk  rocks  of  Palestine.  In  David's  his 
tory  the  rave  of  Adullam  is  often  mentioned  ( 1  Sam. 
xxfi.  1  ff. ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13;  1  ("limn.  xi.  15).  In 
the  history  of  the  crusades  also  ( W.  Tyrius,  Dt  Hello 
dorro,  15",  6;  18,19;  11,  et  *<ej>.),  caves  are  men 
tioned.  Judg.  xx.  47,  the  cave  at  Kimmou  is  sjioken 
of,  which  could  contain  GOO  men  in  its  spacious  re 
cess.  Th"se  caves  are  large  and  drv,  atid  branch 
out  ;il-<>  into  chamber!  (  Robinson  ii.  175,  352  ft'., 
395-193.  Von  Schu>K>rt.  Hi.  30).  They  were  thus 
admirably  fitted  for  places  of  refuge,  'in  times  of 
danger,  as  in  the  case  before  us.  [See  Diet,  of  the 
Biole,  art.  Cave*]. 

Ver.  17.     CV273  for  =^73  from  a  sing. 

N?n3  after  the  manner  of  verbs  n?.  Gesen. 
§  75*.  Kern.  21,  (a)  (Knobcl). 

Vcr.  19.  Smite  tho  hindmost  of  them  (their 
rear).  Cfl^at  from  33T  (Kal  33  J),  prop,  "to 
hurt  the  tall,"  figuratively,  to  disturb  the  rear 
guard  of  the  enemy  (l)eut.  xxv.  18).  In  Greek 
also  oitpd.,  oupayia  is  =  rear-guard. 

Vers.  20,  21.  Most  of  the  enemy  were  left  on 
the  field;  only  a  few  escaped  into  the  fortified 


towns,  where  they  were  concealed  only  for  a  short 
linn-,  as  we  learn  from  vers.  27-43.  Those  that 

remained  a^"Tv"|^n,  elsewhere  12^2  ch.  viii. 
22;  Gen.  xiv.  13;  Jer.  xliv.  28;  Ezck  vi.  8.  The 
apodosis  begins  not  with  C^T^^m,  but  with 

:G2?*5  ver.  21,  as  Maurer  correctly  shows.  How 
Keil  could  imagine  that  it  begins  not  until  ver.  23, 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  For  the  rest  cf.  ch.  iii. 
15  and  16,  where  the  construction  is  altogether  the 

same,  and  ch.  ii.  5  where  it  is  similar. —  C"i  'If2, 
LXX.  iryj€«s,  Vulg. :  Suni  et  inteffronumrro,  in  good 
condition. 

None  pointed  against  the  children  of  Israel, 
against  one  of  them  his  tongue.  The  whole 
proverbial  expression  we  read  Ex.  xi.  7  :  "against 
any  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move 
(point)  his  tongue,  against  man  or  l>east,"  where 
dog  is  given  as  the  subject.  Here  the  subject  is 

wanting  unless  we  suppose  with  Maurer  that  the  ' 
in  tr^ST*  is  an  error  in  copying,  from  the  preced 
ing  vS^C?"*,  and  to  be  rejected,  which  would  then 

leave  C^W  as  the  subject.  We  think  it  more  sim 
ple  to  supply  the  subject  in  an  indefinite,  euphe 
mistic  sense,  and  take  B?*S  ;  ns  a  more  precise 
limitation  of  ^27,  which  is  favored  by  the  speci- 
fication  in  Ex.  xi.  7,  H^H?  12 1  ^'Nsb. 
Wholly  false  is  the  LXX.  KO.\  OVK  typv£t  ruv  vlu>v 

I.  (!)   ouotisrfj   y\u(T<ry  OUTGO,    while   the    Vulg. 
rightlv  hits  the  sense  :  nuU>iw;i<e  contra  filion  Israel 
mutirc  ausiisest.     The  meaning  is.  no  one  ventured 
to  do  anv  harm   to  any  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
com  p.  Judith  xi.  13. 

Vers.  22,  23.  At  Joshua's  command  the  cave  is 
now  opened,  and  the  kings  brought  IK- fore  him. 

Ver.  24.  Come  near,  put  your  feet  on  the 
necks  of  these  kings.  Tin's  demand  for  a  con 
temptuous  humiljiuion  of  the  conquered  leaders  of 
the  enemy  is  addressed  bv  Joshua  to  the  leaders  of 
the  men  of  war,  to  his  field  officers,  who  also  rvspond 
thereto.  The  ceremony  indicates  "  emiie.  subjuga 
tion,"  and  was  practiced,  according  to  Knobcl,  by 
the  (Jreek  emperors  also.  Constant.  Porphyrog. 
De  Ceremoniis  Aidte.  Byzant.  2,  1'J  ;  Bymeus,  l>>  Cal- 
ceis  ILlir.  p.  318).  We  may  compare  Ps.  l.\.  10. 

wsbnri  f()r  soV^t£&  comp.  is.  xxviii.  12 

on  the  form  of  the  verb  ;  (Jes.  §  lU'J  ;  Ewald,  §  331 
b.  on  the  use  of  the  art.  for  proii.  rel. 

Ver.  25.  Here  Joshua  savs  the  same  to  his  war 
riors  which  the  Lord  had  snid  to  him  (ch.  i.  7,  9). 

Ver.  26.  Joshua  kills  the  kings,  doubtle.-s  with 
the  sword,  ami  then  hangs  up  their  bodies  in  con 
tempt  on  five  trees,  cf.  Dent.  xxi.  22  ;  Num.  xxv. 
4;  2  Sam.  iv.  12.  The  one  suspended,  was  as  is 
known,  considered  accursed,  and  might  not  re 
main  hanging  over  night,  Dent  xxi.  23;  (ial.  iii. 
13;  John  xix.  31.  In  like  manner  Joshua  had 
done  to  the  king  of  Ai,  ch.  viii.  29.  "  The  hang 
ing  of  a  riving  man  is  a  Persian  punishment  (Ezr. 
vi.  1 1 ).  Under  the  Herods  this  mode  of  execution 
occurs  among  the  Jews  also,  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi. 

II,  6  (unless  strangling  is  here  Intended),  a*  well 
as  in  Egypt  during  the  Roman  age,  Philo  ii.  529. 
See  Winer,  ii.  1 1 «.  u.  Lebensstrafen. 

DOGMATICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 
1.  The  Biblical  view  of  the  universe  is  like  that 
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of  all  antiquity,  the  geocentric;  the  earth  stands   own.     "Sun,  stand  still  on  Gibeon,  and  moon  in 
Still,  the  sun  moves.     So  it  appears  according  to  I  the  valley   of  Ajalon ! "     A    believing   word    of 


natural,  unaided  observation,  and  we  have  only 
come  to  a  different  apprehension  as  the  result  of 
modern  scientific  researches.  This  result  we  cheer 
fully  accept  without  forfeiture  of  our  faith,  for  the 


Joshua,  God's  contending  hero  :  ( 1 )  Spoken  un 
der  what  circumstances  ?  (2)  How  intended  ?  (3) 
How  answered  '(  —  The  Lord  hears  when  we  call 
upon  Him  in  faith.  —  The  great  day  at  Gibeon. — 


only  dogmatical  question  is  whether  God  made  the  j  It  was  great,  (1)  through  the  mighty  strife  of  the 
world  or  not  (Heb.  xi.  3),  but  not  at  all  whether  combatants  ;  (2)  through  the  courageous  faith  of 
the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun  or  the  sun  about  '  the  general  ;  (3)  through  the  victory  which  God 
the  earth.  In  that  question,  whether  God  made  the  '  gave.  —  How  the  memory  of  Joshua  lived  still  in 


world,  and  in 


.  —  The  cow- 


particular,  whether  He  created  it  out   song,  and  through  song  was  glorified. 

of  nothing,  a  religious  interest  is  involved,  that  the  |  ardice  of  the  Canaanite  kings  contrasted  with  the 
origin  of  the  cosmos  should  not  be  referred  to  blind  j  boldness  of  Joshua.  —  He  that  has  no  good  con- 
chance  but  to  an  intelligent  Creator  of  heaven  and  j  science  hides  himself.  —  The  judgment  of  Joshua 
earth  (Gen.  i.  1).  But  how,  on  the  supposition  upon  the  five  kings  (1)  destructive  to  them;  (2) 
that  God  has  created  all  things,  the  universe  is  '  encouraging  to  Israel. 

constituted,  whether  so  that  the  earth  moves  about  |  STAKKE  :  Whoever,  in  spiritual  conflicts,  will 
the  sun  or  the  sun  about  the  earth,  this  question  is  j  have  the  true  Joshua  for  a  helper,  must  not  trust 
of  no  religious  moment  to  us,  but  is  relegated  !  to  his  own  powers  but  to  the  power  of  Christ, 
rather  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  which  has  !  and  freely  come  before  him,  Phil.  iv.  13.  —  He  who 


finally  answered  it  in  the  sense  of  Copernicus  and 
Galileo.  Comp.  on  this  the  instructive  article  of  Dr. 
F.  Pfaff  on  the  Copernican  system  and  its  oppo 
nents,  Ufweis  d.  G/aube^  vol.  \.  pp.  278-287). 
[  Whewell's  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  book  v. 
eh.  3,  sect.  4  :  The  Copernican  System  opposed  on 
Theological  q  rounds.  —  Tit.). 

2.  With  this  foundation  principle  clear  in  mind, 
it  is  self-evident  that  those  render  poor  service  to 


would  do  his  neighbor  a  favor,  should  not  delay  it 
long,  but  act  quickly,  for  the  speediness  of  a  gift 
doubles  its  value  [bis  dut  qui  cito  dat],  while  a 
benefit  delayed  loses  its  thanks  and  becomes  use 
less,  2  Cor.ix.  7.  —  On  the  successful  progress  of  a 
cause,  one  ought  not  to  give  glory  to  himself  but 
to  God,  for  He  is  the  workman,  we  only  the  tools. 
—  From  God's  power  no  man  can  either  climb  too 
>'h  or  creep  too  low;  He  knows  easily  how  to 


the  "  cause  of  faith  "  who  feel  themselves  ol)liged  to  find  us,  Amos  ix.  2,  Ps.  cxxxix.  7.  —  Pious  Chris- 
uphold  as  a  matter  of  faith  what  has  nothing  to  do  j  tian,  God  will  one  day  for  thee  also  lay  thy  enemies 
with  faith,  but  is  a  matter  of  science.  Conversely,  at  thy  feet;  therefore,  up,  contend,  conquer!  Rev. 
however,  it  needs  to  be  said  also  that  the  Bible  as  ii.  26,  27  ;  iii.  9,  12  ;  Rom.  xvi.  20. 
a  book  of  reliqion,  cannot  reasonably  be  thought  less  j  CRAMER:  It  is  strange  to  the  world  that  we 
of  because  it  favors  the  geocentric  scheme.  So  ;  will  not  keep  with  them  :  therefore  those  who  turn 
does  Homer  also,  c-  q.  \Vliojn,  nevertheless,  in  his  to  God  must  be  attacked  and  suffer  persecution. 
]>oetic  worth  no  GJ'.C  Yaks  evei1  tjiought  of  disparag-  1  Pet.  iv.  4  ;  Matt.  x.  36  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  12.  —  God  has 
ing  on  that  Account,  while  it  has  always  belonged  various  artillery  with  which  He  contends  for  his 
to  the  tactics  of  those  who  opposed  the  Bible  to  people  against  their  enemies,  Judg.  v.  20.  Let  no 


assail  it  first  on  the  side  of  the  natural  sciences, 
that  they  might  next  impugn  itareKgiovs  authority. 
3.  On  the  very  recent  strife  in  the  Berlin  Church, 
in  the  course  o"f  which  our  passage  ch.  x.  12-15 
has  been  much  ventilated,  it  belongs  not  to  our  de 
sign  to  speak. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Joshua's  fidelity  to  his  covenant  with  the  op 
pressed  Gibeonites  crowned  with  a  glorious  vic 
tory  :  (1)  Picture  of  the  oppression  of  Gibeon  by 
the  five  Canaanite  kings.  (2)  How  Joshua  oes 


up  at    the  call  of  the  Gibeonites  and   smites  the 
enem.  (3) 


ll 
How  he  pursues  them  and  holds  judg 


ment  upon  them.  —  Gibeon  's  need,  Joshua's  faith 
fulness,  God's  help.  —  If  men  come  to  us  for  help 
in  time  of  need  God  gives  the  courage  to  render 
aid.  —  True  courage  comes  alone  from  God.  —  As 
God  once  fought  for  Israel  so  He  still  fights  for  his 


one  faint,  therefore,  with  God's  help. 


The 


tyrants  who  were  so  wild,  fierce,  and  unrestraina- 
ble,  God  can  presently  tame. 

HEDINCER  :  The  "iniquity  of  the  ungodly  of  it^ 
self  hastens  to  its  punishment,  and  there  is  no  rod 
so  good  for  a  wicked  man  as  his  own.  —  It  is  well 
to  be  concerned  lest  one  make  God  angry,  but 
when  one  has  made  Him  angry  it  is  useless  care  to 
try  to  escape  his  judgment.  Even  if  we  should 
run  out  of  the  world  we  should  only  find  his  wrath 
so  much  the  greater. 

LANCE  :  If  a  man  has  once  gained  a  real  vic 
tory  over  his  spiritual  foes  he  must  boldly  follow  it 
up  without  indolent  delay,  and  faithfully  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  success  given"  him. 

GERL.ACII  :  Holy  Scripture  speaks,  in  regard  to 
things  of  the  visible  world,  and  which  concern  not 
the  affairs  of  God's  kingdom,  according  to  natural 
appearances,  precisely  as  we  speak  of  the  sun  ris 
ing  and  setting,  although  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
revolution  of  the  earth. 


4.    The  Conquest  of  Southern  Palestine. 
CHAPTER  X.    28-43. 


28       And  that  day  Joshua  took  Makkedah,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  the  king  thereof  he  utterly  destroyed  [devoted],  them  and  all   the  souls  that 
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were  therein ;  he  let  none  remain  [left  none  remaining,  as  in  vers.  33,  37,  39,  ch.  xi. 
8,  etc.]  :  and  he  did  to  the  king  of  Makkedah  as  he  did  [had  done]  unto   the  king 
of  Jericho. 
20       Then  [And]  Joshua  passed  from  Makkedah,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Libnah, 

30  and  fought  against  Libnah  :  and   the  Lord   [Jehovah]  delivered  it  also,  and  the 
king  thereof,  into  the  hand  of  Israel ;  and  he  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein  ;  he  let  [left]  none  remain  [remaining]  in  it ; 
but  [and,  comp.  ver.  28]  did  unto  the  king  thereof  as  he  did  [had  done]  unto  tho 
king  of  Jericho.  • 

31  And  Joshua  passed  from  Libnah,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Lachish,  and  eu- 

32  camped  against  it,  and  fought  against  it :    And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  Lach 
ish  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  which  [who]  took  it  on  the  second  day,  and  smote  it 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein,  according  to  all  that 
he  had  done  to  Libnah. 

33  Then  [At  that  time]  Iloram  king  of  Gezer  came  up  to  help  Lachish  ;  and  Joshua 
smote  him   and  his  people,  until  lie   had  [omit :  had]  left  him  none  remaining. 

34  And  from  Lachish  Joshua  passed  unto  Kglon,  and  all  Israel  with  him  :  and  they 

35  encamped  against  it,  and  fought  against  it.  And  they  took  it  on  that  day,  and  smote  it 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein  he  utterly  destroyed 
[devoted]  that  day,  according  to  all  that  he  had  done  to  Lachish. 

30       And  Joshua  went  up  from  Eglon,  and  all   Israel  with   him,  unto  Hebron  ;  and 

37  they  fought  against  it :    And  they  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  the  king  thereof,  and  all  the  cities  thereof,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein  ; 
he  left  none  remaining,  according  to  all  that  he  had  done   to  Kglon,  but  [and]  de 
stroyed  it  utterly  [devoted  it],  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein. 

38  And  .Joshua  returned,  and  all    Israel  with  him,  to  Debir;  and  fought  against  it: 

39  And  he  took  it  and  the  king  thereof,  and  all  the  cities  thereof,  and  they  smote  them 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  all  the  souls  that  were 
therein:  he  left  none  remaining:  as  he  had  done  to   Hebron  so  he   did  to   Debir, 
and  to  the  king  thereof,  [and]  as  he  had  done  also  [omit :  also]  to  Libnah,  and  to 
her  king. 

40  So  [And]  Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of  the  hills,  and  of  the  south,  and  of  the 
vale,  and  of  the  springs,1  and  all   their   kings :  he  left  none   remaining,  but  [and] 
utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  all  that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]   God  of  Israel 

41  commanded.    And  Joshua  smote  them  from  Kadesh-barnea  even  unto  Gaza,  and  all 

42  the  country  of  Goshen,  even  unto  Gibeon.      And  all  these  kings  and  their  land  did 

43  Joshua  take  at  one  time  ;  l>ecause  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  fought  for  Is 
rael.     And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

I  [Ver.  40.  —The  geographical  deflniteneM  of  this  statement  mi-lit  !><•  indicated  thus:  And  Joshua  emote  all  tho 
iairl  :  tho  mountain,  and  the  south-country  (the  AV^eli),  and  the  low-laud  (the  bhejifie  ah),  and  tin-  foot-hills,  etc.  S*s 
Kxrgv'iual  not*.  —  TR.] 

•XJMET1CAL  AND  CRITICAL.  1 103)  holds   all  Joshua's  professed  activity,  after 

After  the  brilliant  victory  at  Gibeon,  Joshna,  £ibeon'  t()  '*'  Im>n'  r""1:l""'  »1"1  ""  Ililitol7.  *«. 
without  special  difficulty.  con<|iicred  the  whole  of      j' 
foitthcrn    Palestine  west  of  the  .Ionian.     Partic 
ularly  named  are  the  cities   Makkedah  (ver.  28), 
Labnah  (ver.  29),  Lachish  (ver.  31),  Kglon   (ver. 


cidedly  differ  with  him. 

Ver.  l>8.     Capture  of  Mnkkcduh   (vcrs.  10,   lf>, 
;  ch.  xv.  41).     Instead  of  -H^,  according  to 


(V.T.   36)   and   Debir  (vcrs.  3S,  39)  ;  c    w         {  v:iri()US  editions,"  well  as  the 

.  40  the  special  enumeration  of  conanered          * 


cities  cca*es.  We  are  then  summarily  informed 
that  Joshua  smote  the  whole  land,  the  mountain*, 
the  south-land,  the  lowlands,  and  the  foot-hills, 
from  Kadesh-barnea  to  < laza,  and  the  whole  land 
of  Goshen  unto  (itheon  (vers.  40,  41).  This  sue- 
COM  attended  him  Inx-ause  (iod  fought  for  Israel 
(ver.  4S).  After  eompletinff  the  campaign  Joshua 


analogy  of  ver.  37,  i-THIS   should  be  read. 

He  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  as 
previously  Ai  (ch.  viii.24),  as  afterwards  the  other 
cities.  This  phrase  occurs  in  the  present  section 
four  times  (vcrs  28,  30,32,35). 

He  left  none  remaining,  likewise  used  four 
times  (vers.  28,  30,  33,  4O).  A  complete  destnic- 

returned  to   the  camp   at  (Jilgal   on    the  Jordan  '  tion  was  effected,  for  Joshua  devoted  all  that  hud 

(rer.  43).     At  this  point,  perhaps  we  may  most   breath  (ver.  40). 

conveniently  remark  that  when  lliuig  (ubi'tuft.  p.  I      Vcra.  29-32.     Joshua  turned  from  Makkedah, 
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(which  is  possibly  to  be  sought  for  in  the  region  of 
thj  present  Terkumia  (Trieoinias)),  westward 
toward  Libnah,  and  then  from  there  southeast- 
wardly  toward  Lachish,  both  which  places  are 
found,  though  witli  the  mark  of  interrogation,  on 
Kiepert's  map,  but  not  on  that  of  Van  de  Velde. 
[On  Menke's  Map  (111.)  Lachish  is  placed  slightly 
N.  of  W.  from  Libna.  —  Tit.] 

Ver.  33.  According  to  the  previous  agreement 
(ch.  ix.  2)  the  king  of  Gezer,  later  Tafapa  ('2  Mace. 
x.  32,  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6,  1,)  and  rdSapa  (.Joseph. 
Ant.  v.  1,  22;  xii.  7,4)  and  ra.5a.pis  (Strabo, 
16,  p.  759),  now  goes  up  to  help  Lachish.  Tiie 
city  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Kiepert  suspeds 
that  it  lay  northwest  of  Beth-boron,  and  so  like 
wise  Knobel  on  ch.  xvi.  3  ;  Van  de  Velde  has  no 
statement.  This  king  too  is  destroyed. 

Ver.  34.  Joshua  now  marches  westward  [east 
ward  1]  from  Lachish  to  Eglon  ("A-yAa),  now  A<lj- 
lan,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  ;  invests, 
takes,  and  destroys  Eglon  with  all  its  inhabitants, 
like  Lachish,  Libnah,  arid  Makkedah. 

Vers.  36—39.  Eglon  [Lachish  (]  was  the  west 
ernmost  point  of  which  the  bold  leader  of  Israel 
obtained  possession.  In  a  tolerably  direct  line  he 
marched  next  upon  Hebron,  the  seat  of  the  patri 
archs,  familiar  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  and 
which  still  lies  in  a  charming  region.  This  city 
also  he  captures  like  the  rest.  The  fate  of  Hebron 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  Canaanite  cities. 


Ver.  38.  2tt1  Joshua  now  turned,  as  Ex. 
v.  22  ;  Num.  xviii.  9.  He  turns  towards  Debir 
(ch.  xv.  15,  49).  This  Debir,  earlier  called 
Kirjath-sepher  (ch.  xv.  15;  Judg.  i.  11)  or  Kir- 
jath-sanno  (ch.  xv.  49),  is  either,  as  Rosen  sup 
poses  (Zvitsc.hri/1  der  D.  M.  G.  xi.  p.  50  tf.),  fol 
lowed  by  von  Uaumer  (p.  184),  the  same  as  Idwir- 
ban,  or  Dewirban,  three  fourths  of  an  hour  west  of 
Hebron,  or,  according  to  the  view  of  Knobel  (p.  4-35), 
Thaharijeh,  or  Dhoherijeh,  as  Kiepert  and  Van  de 
Velde  write  it,  an  important  place,  inhabited  down 
even  to  the  present  time,  the  first  on  the  mountain  of 
Judah  as  one  goes  toward  Hebron  from  the  south, 
and  distant  from  the  latter  about  five  hours,  —  or, 
according  to  Van  de  Velde  (Mem.  p.  307),  with 
whom  Keil  agrees  =  Dilbeh,  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
north  of  the  Wady  Dilbeh,  about  two  hours  south 
west  of  Hebron.  It  is  in  favor  of  one  of  the  two 
laxt  conjectures  that  all  the  cities  mentioned  eh. 
xv.  48,  49,  among  which  Debir  also  stands,  lie  en 
tirely  in  the  south,  while  Idwirban  or  Dewirban  is 
west  of  Hebron  and  quite  too  far  north  for  that 
group  of  cities  to  which  it  belongs.  If  we  follow 

Rosen's  opinion  as  Bunsen  has  done,  —  '^?*1  mnst 
be  translated  "  returned,"  as  it  is  by  Bunsen.  On 
the  position  of  I  haharijeh.  particularly,  cf.  Rob.  i. 
311,  12  (edh  Dhoherijeh),  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvi. 
[Gage's  Trans,  iii.  193,288,  289,  202,  and  ch  xv. 
15.J  To  this  we  shall  recur  in  connection  with  the 
conquests  which  are  referred  to  Caleb,  ch.  xiv.  6  ff.  ; 
xv.  14  tf.  According  to  Judg.  i.  10  ff.  the  city  of  He 
bron  and  even  Debir  was  captured  not  until  a  later 
period. 

Vers.  40-43.  No  further  statement  of  special  con 
quests  is  made  ;  there  follows  rather  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  Joshua's  successes  at  that  time.  Joshua 
smote  the  whole  land.  This  is  then  more  definitely 

specialized  :  (1)  T7*7'  ^ip  mounttiin,  i.  e.  the  moun 
tain  of  Judah,  which  extends  southward  from  Jeru 
salem.  It  consists  of  calcareous  limestone,  and 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Dead  Seas,  rising  to  the  height  of  three  thousand 


feet  ;  in  general  an  uneven  and  rocky  district,  espe 
cially  in  the  southern  portion,  yet  not  without  fruit 


brooks."     The  explanation  is   this  : 


ful  and  inviting  spots.   (2.)  2^211,    the  land  of  the 

south,  prop.,  from  232,  which  in  the  Syr.,  Chald.,  and 
Sam.  signifies  to  be  dry,  the  dry,  parched  land,  where 
the  mountain  brooks  fail  in  the  summer,  so  that  in 
Ps.  cxx\  i.  4,  God  is  invoked  to  let  them  return  again 
(vide  Hitzig  on  this  passage).  It  is  the  steppe  which 
forms  the  southern  portion  of  Judsea,  a  land  "  in 
termediate  between  wilderness  and  cultivated  land," 
precisely  as  the  steppes  of  southern  Russia,  or  the 
heath-land  of  North  Germany.  Because  this  steppe, 
this  parched  and  sun-burnt  land,  lay  in  the  south 

of  Palestine   (cf.   ch.  xv.   2-4,  21),    3.2.?    comes 

to  mean  generally,  south,  and  12132  southward, 
Num.  xxxv.  5;  Ex.  xl.  24  ;  Josh.  xvii.  9,  10.  (3.) 
The  lowlands  HbD'^H  (xi.  16;  xv.  33)  from 

'-^  to  be  low,  the  strip  of  land  in  southern  Pal 
estine  accurately  indicated  on  Kiepert's  map  as 
stretching  along  the  sea  from  Joppa  to  Gaza  (  Jer. 
xxxii.  44;  xxxiii.  13).  Much  more  populous, 
fertile,  and  beautiful  than  the  Negeb.  (4.)  The 

declivities  rTniTHil,  out  of  which  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  make  a  proper  name  :  'A<r??8a;0,  Asedoth. 
Luther  translates,  "on  the  brooks,"  [Eng.  vers. 
"  the  springs  "J,  in  accordance  with  Num.  xxi.  15, 

where  he  renders  D^nil'lE1       "source  of  the 

like 

^1-^  is  to  be  derived  from  "TtTW,  according  to 
the  Syriac,  to  pour,  to  rush  down,  =  (1.)  out 
pouring;  (2.)  place  upon  which  something  pours 

out,  e.  g.  n2D2n  rrntrS  (Detit.  iii.  17  ;  iv.  49), 
the  place  whither  the  brooks  of  Mount  Pisgah  is 
sue,  the  declivities  of  Pisgah.1  In  our  passage  the 
declivities  or  "  foot-hills  "  arc  those  of  the  moun 
tain  of  Judah,  which  slopes  off  gradually  to  the 
low-land:  —  the  land  of  Goshen  (ver.  41).  This. 
is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Goshen  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xlv.  10  ;  xlvi.  28  and 
often).  Again  ch.  xi.  16  ;  xv.  51,  a  city  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned,  perhaps  the  chief  city  of 
this  region.  Knobel  derives  the  name  from  die 
Arabic,  making  it  =pcctus,  lorica.  Calmct  main 
tains  that  the  land  of  Goshen  here  mentioned  is  the 
same  as  the  Egyptian.  This  needs  no  refutation. 

Ver.  41.  From  Kadesh-barnea  unto  Gaza,  /'. 
e.  from  the  wilderness  in  which  Kadesh-barnea  lay 
(Num.  xiii.  3,  26,  xx.  1,  xxvii.  14,  and  often)  lo 
Gaza  in  the  Shephelah,  which  is  only  about  one 
hour  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  —  and  the  whole 
land  of  Goshen  unto  Gibeon,  i.  e.  all  the  country 
between  Gaza  and  Gibeon  which  lay  on  a  line  di 
rectly  northeast  from  Gaza.  Thus  Joshua  had  be 
come  master  of  all  southern  Palestine  between  the 
Jordan  valley  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  one 
direction,  and  between  the  heights  of  Gibeon  and 
the  wilderness  in  the  other.  Jericho,  Ai,  Makkedah, 
Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  Hebron,  Debir,  had  one 
after  the  other  fallen  and  been  destroyed,  and 
whole  districts,  like  Goshen,  had  submitted  them 
selves.  With  the  ruins  of  broken  cities,  and  the 
bodies  of  their  inhabitants,  the  land  was  covered 

1  [We  have  proposed  in  the  amended  translation  of  this 
verse  to  render  jTillTS,  by  «  foot-hills  "  which,  although 
not  suggested  by  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word,  seems 
[  to  convey  nearly  the  intended  signification.  —  TE.] 
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on  the  mountains,  as  well  as  on  the  slopes,  in  the 
lowland,  in  the  desert,  on  the  Iwrder  of  the  wilder 
ness  as  well  us  MM  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  A  <li- 
vine  judgment  lri-1  fallen  on  the  Canaanites.  Je 
hovah,  (Jod  of  Israel,  had  Himself  fought  for  hU 
chosen  people  (vrrs.  42,  14).  And  Joshua  marches 
back,  to  find  rest  after  such  mighty  exploits,  in  the 
camp  at  Ciilgal  (ver.  43). 


DOCTRINAL  AND   KTIIICAL. 

Of  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites,  as  well 
as  of  the  idea  of  the  devotemcnt  (H^H),  we  have 


already  treated,  and  do  not,  therefore,  here  enter 
again  on  the  subject.  Cf.  the  Excyetical  and  Crit 
ical  on  ch.  ii.  1 1,  and  vi.  17  ;  also  the  Doctrinal  and 
Ethical  on  ch.  vi.  15-27  [Introd.  §  5,  p.  21]. 


UOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  section  before  us  being  no  more  than  several 
of  the  following  (chaps,  xii.,  xiii.,  xv.,  etc.),  suited 
for  texts  of  sermons,  while  for  Bible-classes  the 
exegctical  notes  will  furnish  the  necessary  explana 
tions,  we  remark  here  once  for  all,  that  on  this 
description  of  passages  in  our  Book,  the  Homilcti- 
cal  and  Practical  comments  will  be  omitted. 


5.    The    Victory  over  the  Northern  Canaanites.      Capture  of  their  Land. 
Retrospect  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Country  West  of  the  Jordan. 

CHAPTER  XI. 


General 


a.  The  Second  League  of  Canaanite  Kings. 
CIIAFTKK  XI.  1-6. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jabin  kin*;  of  Hazor  Lad  [omit :  had]  heard  those 
things,  that  he  sent  to  Jolmh  king  of  Madon,  and  to  the  king  of  Shimron,  and 

2  to  the  king  of  Achshaph,  An<l  to  the  kings  that  were  on  [in]  the  north  of  [on]  the 
mountains,  and  of  the   plains  [and  in  the  Jordan  valley]  south  of  Cinneroth,  and 

3  in  the  valley  [the  low-land],  and  in  the  borders  [heights]  of  Dor  on  the  west,  And 
to  tfie  Canaanite  on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Ainoritc,  and  the  Ilittite,  and 
the  Perizzite,  and  the  Jelmsite  in  the  mountains,  and  to  the  Ilivite  under  Ilennon  in 

4  the  land  of  Mizpeh.  And  they  went  out,  they  and  all  their  hosts  [camps]  with  them, 
much  people,  even  [omit :  even]  as  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea-shore  in  multitude, 

5  with  [and]  horses  and  chariots  very  many.     And  when  all  these  kings  were  met 
together,  they  came  and  pitched  [encamped]  together  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  to 

6  fight  against  Israel.     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Joshua,  He  not  afraid  he- 
cause  of  them :  for  to-morrow   about  this  time  will   I  deliver  them  all  up  [give 
them  all]  slain  before  Israel:  thou  shall  hough  their  horses,  and  burn  their  chariots 
with  fire. 

6.  The  great  Victory  at  the  Waters  of  Merom. 
CHAPTER  XI.  7-9. 

7  So  [And]  Joshua  came,  and  all  the  people  of  war  with -him,  against  them  by  the 

8  waters  of  Merom  suddenly,  and  they  fell  upon  them.     And   the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
delivered  them  into  the   hand  of  Israel,  who  smote  them,  and   chased  them  unto 
great  Zidon,  and  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and  unto  the  valley  of  Mizpeh  eastward  ; 

9  and  they  smote  them,  until  they  left  them  none  remaining.     And  Joshua  did  unto 
them  as  the  Ixml  [Jehovah]  bade  [had  said  unto]  him  :  ho  houghed  their  horses, 
and  burnt  their  chariots  with  fire. 


c.  The  Capture  of  the  remaining  Portions  of  Northern  Palestine. 
CHAPTER  XI.  10-25. 

10  And  Joshua  at  that  time  turned  back,  and  took  Hazor,  and  smote  the  king 
thereof  with  the  sword:  for  Hazor  beforetime  was  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms. 

11  And  they  smote  all  the  souls  that  were  therein  wjth  the  edge  of  the  sword,  utterly 
destroying  [devoting]  them :  there  was  not  any  left  to  breathe :  and  he  burnt 
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12  Hazor  with  fire.     And  all  the  cities  of  those  kings,  and  all  the  kings  of  them,  did 
Joshua  take,  and  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  [omit :  and]  he 
utterly  destroyed  [devoted]  them,  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded. 

13  But  as  for  l  the  cities  that  stood  still  in  their  strength  [on  their  hill],  Israel  burned 

14  none  of  them,  save  Hazor  only;  that  did  Joshua  burn.     And  all  the  spoil  of  these 
cities,  and  the  cattle,  the  children  of  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto  themselves  :  but 
every  man  they  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  had  destroyed  them, 

15  neither  left  they  any  to  breathe.     As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  Moses  his 
servant,  so  did  Moses  command  Joshua,  and  so  did  Joshua :  he  left  nothing  undone 
of  all  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  Moses. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  13.  Literally  :  t!  Only  all  the  cities  which  stood  on  their  hill  (b.H)  Israel  did  not  burn  them."  In  English 
phrase  :  "  Only  [or,  yet]  Israel  burned  none  of  the  cities  which  stood  on  their  hill ;  except  that  Hazor  alone  Joshua 
burned."  ^jlVlT  seems  quite  as  truly  to  stand  for  "  except  that ):  here  as  in  the  one  instance  mentioned  by  Gesenius 
s.  T.,  in  1  K.'iiL  18.  —  TE.] 

d.  General  Retrospect  of  the  Conquest  of  West  Palestine. 
CHAPTER  XI.  16-23. 

1C  So  [And]  Joshua  took  all  that  land,  the  hills  [mountain],  and  all  the  south 
country,  and  all  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  the  valley  [the  low-land],  and  the  plain 
[the  Arabah  or  Jordan-valley],  and  the  mountain  of  Israel,  and  the  valley  [low- 

17  land]  of  the  same  ;  Even  from  the  mount  Halak  [the  bald  mountain],  that  goeth  up 
to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad,  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  mount  Ilermon  :  and 

18  all  their  kings   he  took,  and  smote  them,  and  slew  them.     Joshua  made  war  a 
ID  long  time  [Fay,  exactly  :  many  days]  with  all  those  kings.     There  was  not  a  city 

which  made  peace  with  [Fay,  De  Wette :  peacefully  submitted  to]  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel,  save  the  Ilivites  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon :  all  other 

20  other]  they  took  in  battle.     For  it  was  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  harden 
strengthen,  LXX. :  Kartcr^Co-ai]  their  hearts,  that  they  should  come  against 

in  battle  [LXX.  :  <rvi'ai'~a>  eis  TroAe/xoi/],  that  he  might  destroy  them  utterly 
[devote  them],  and  that  they  might  have  no  favour,  but  that  he  might  destroy  them, 
as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  Moses. 

21  And  at  that  time  came  Joshua  and  cut  off  the  Anakims  from  the  mountains, 
from    Hebron,    from  Debir,  from  Anab,   and    from  all  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
and  from  all  the  mountains   of  Israel  :  Joshua  destroyed  them  utterly    [devoted 

22  them]  with  their  cities.     There  was  none  of  the  Anakims  left  in  the  land  of  the 
children  [sons]  of  Israel :  only  in  Gaza,  in  Gath,  and  in  Ashdod,  there  remained. 

23  So  [And]  Joshua  took  the  whole  land,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
said  unto  Moses,  and  Joshua  gave  it  for  an  inheritance   [possession]  unto  Israel, 
according  to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes.     And  the  land  rested  from  war. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 

With  this  chapter  we  enter  upon  n  new  theatre 
of  the  conquests  of  Joshua,  the  northern  part  of 
West  Palestine.  Just  as  before  Adoni-Zedek,  the 
king  of  Jerusalem  (eh.  x.  1  ff.),  had  summoned 
the  five  kings  of  the  south  to  resist  Joshua,  so  now 
Jabin,  the  king  of  Ha/or,  who  occupied  a  promi 
nent  position,  since  his  city  is  designated  as  the 
chief  city  of  all  the  northern  kingdoms  (ch.  xi.  10), 
collects  "the  military  forces  of  this  portion  of  the 


the  more  vividly  impressive.  Next  follows  a  his 
tory  of  the  capture  of  the  remaining  parts  of  west 
ern  Palestine,  in  the  style  of  the  chronicler,  as  in 
ch.  x.  28-4.3.  To  all  "this  is  appended,  finally,  a 
general  review  of  the  conquest  of  all  Palestine, 
with  a  special  notice  of  the  extirpation  of  the  Ana- 


kiln . 


a.  The  Second  League  of  Canaanite  Kings,  vers. 
1-6.  —  Jabin  king  of  Hazor.  Hazor  (ch.  xii.  19  ; 
xix.  36)  was  an  important  royal  scat  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  which  Joshua  destroyed,  according  to  the 


country  against  the  conqueror  at-Giheon.      But!  statement  in  this  chapter  (ver.  13),  but  which  was 
the  Lord  encourages  his  sen-ant,  and  now  again, '  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  became  again  a  kingly  cap 


ital  (Judg.  iv.  2,  17  ;  1  Sam.  xii.  9).  Here  dwelt, 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  another  Jabin  whose 
general  was  Sisera.  Solomon  fortified  the  place 


as  before,  exhorts  him  not  to  fear  them,  although 
they  had  encamped  by  the  water  of  Merom,  like 
the  sand  of  the  sea  for  multitude  (vers.  1-6),  Joshua 

falls  upon  them  suddenly,  before  they  had  fully  ( 1  K.  ix.  15),  the  population  of  which  was  carried 
got  together,  smites  them  utterly,  pursues  them  to  away  by  the  Assyrians  under  Tiglath-pileser  (2K. 
the  seacoast,  in  the  region  of  "Sidon,  lames  their  xv.  "29).  According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  v.  5,  1), 
horses,  and  burns  their  chariots  with  fire.  The  virfptttirai  TTJS  'Sffjif^cavlriSos  A/^J/TJS),  Hazor  lay  on 
account  which  we  have  in  vers.  7-9  is  brief  but  all  the  range  of  hills  which  stretches  itself  on  the  west 
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of  the  sea  of  Merom,  now  the  Jebel  Safed.  Porter 
(i.  304)  found  here  a  place  Hafur;  Robinson,  on 
the  same  ridge  an  hour  south  of  Kedesh,  with 
which  11. i/or  is  mentioned  both  in  our  Book  ch. 
xix.  36,  and  in  2  K.  xv.  29,  found  a  hill  Tel- 
Khurcilieh,  which  he  would  identify  with  ilazor. 
Knobel  seeks  for  it  on  a  hill  north  of  R;imah,  south 
west  of  Safed,  where  a  collection  of  ruins,  Huzziir 
or  Haxirch,  occurs.  This  suits  his  view  of  the 
"  water  of  Mcrom  ;  "  see  below.  But  as  we  can 
not  share  in  this,  for  reasons  to  he  given,  we  accent 
the  statement  of  Josephus,  which  seems  to  us  suffi 
ciently  stip]K>rtcd  by  the  researches  of  Porter  and 
Robinson.  Such  a  point  was  well  adapted  to  the 
residence  of  a  prominent  monarch. 

Madon,  ch.  xii.  19.  A  city  not  yet  discovered, 
perhaps  to  l>e  sought  in  southern  Galilee,  more 
probably,  however,  like  the  other  cities  west  of  the 
bvii  of  Merom  (Knob.). 

Shimron  is  called,  ch.  xii.  20,  Shimron-Meron, 
therefore  Shimron  in  the  vicinity  of  Moron  =  Ma- 
ron,  southwest  of  Kcdesh. 

Achshaph  (ch.  xii.  20)  a  Ixmler  city  of  Asher 
(ch.  xix.  25).  According  to  Robinson  (loiter  Jiiltl. 
lie*,  p.  55),  perhaps  the  present  Kcsuf,  about  mid- 
way  between  Tvre  and  Uanias;  almost  certainly 
not  Akko,  as  Knobel  on  ch.  xix.  25  conjectures. 

Vcr.  2.  On  the  mountain.  The  mountain  of 
Naphthali  (ch.  xix.  32)  is  meant.* 

In  the  plain,  south  of  Cinneroth,  /.  < .,  the 
Ghur  of  the  Jordan,  south  of  the  sea  of  Gcnncs- 
aret. 

In  the  lowland  ;  here  probably  the  strip  l>or- 
dering  the  sea  U-tween  Akko  ami  Sidon,  to  which 
the  following,  Naphoth-Dor  on  the  sea,  directs 
us  (ch.  xii.  2J).  This  Dor  (ch.  xvii.  11,  Joscj>h. 
Ant.  v.  1,  22)  la-longed  later  to  Manasseh  (ch. 
xvii.  11),  by  which  tribe  its  Canaan ite  inhabitants 
were  not  driven  out  (Judg.  i.  27).  Fix>m  1  Chron. 
viii.  29,  we  Irani  that  children  of  Joseph  dwelt  in 
it.  The  population  was  accordingly  a  mixed  one. 
Under  Solomon  it  was  the  chief  place  of  a  revenue 
district  (1  K.  iv.  II);  now  called  Tortura.  also 
Tantura,  with  fortv  or  fifty  dwellings,  five  hundred 
Mohammedan  inhabitants,  and  ruins  of  a  Frank 

castle  (von  Raumer).  "HI  H12D  or  "1VT  H23 
(ch.  xii.  23  ;  1  K.  iv.  11)  =  heights  of  Dor.  The 
place  was  so  called  because  it  lay  on  an  elevation, 
where  Van  de  Velde  found  the  ruins  (Mem.  p. 
307),  nine  miles  north  of  Cojsarea  towards  Tyre. 
,^Vcr.  3.  Jabin  sent,  accordingly,  to  the  Canaan- 
ircs  in  the  east  ami  west,  and  to  the  other  tribes, 
f.  (j.  to  the  llivitcs  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Mizjich. 
This  region  lav,  according  to  the  present  passage, 
under  Herm<»ii,  and  was,  from  vcr.  8,  a  plain,  J*T- 
haps  the  level  strip  south  of  Huslieiyii,  and  to  the 
west  of  Tel  el-Kadi.  There,  on  a  hill,  from  which 
one  has  a  glorious  view  of  the  great  basin  of  Hule, 
lies  the  place  Mutelleh  or  Metelleh  ( Kobinson,  iii. 
347,  and  Litter  UM.  lit*.  372  f.,  Van  de  Velde.  Mnr- 
ratioe,  ii.  p.  428).  The  name  signifies  "outlook," 
and  corresponds  to  the  Ileb.  H^E  (Knobel). 
The  name  Mi/.peh  occurs  in  two  other  places,  in 
J  IP  lab  (von  Raumer,  p.  213),  and  probably  twice 
also  in  Gilead  (von  Raumer,  p.  265),  as  a  designa 
tion  of  localities ;  very  naturally,  since  the  country 
abounded  in  position*  affording  beautiful  and  ex 
tensive  prospects.  Compare  the  similar  names  to 
by  met  with  in  our  mountain  regions :  Lookout, 
Fair  view,  etc. 

Ver.  4.  The  Canaanitc  princes  and  their  tril»es 
obey  und  march  out,  much  people  even  as  the 
•and  that  la  on  the  sea-shore  in  multitude, 


with  horses  and  chariots  very  many.  The  com 
parison  with  the  x'inil  by  the  seti  is  very  often  met 
with  in  the  Ikx>k  of  Genesis,  xxxii.  13,  31  ;  xii. 
49,  as  an  emblem  of  muJti'ude  ;  as  an  emblem  of 
weif/fit  again,  Job  vi.  3  :  Prov.  xxvii.  3.  The 
horses  were  particularly  formidable  to  the  Israel 
ites,  who  had  none.  The  chariots  likewise,  of 
which  it  is  said,  ch.  xvii.  18,  that  they  were  iron 
chariots,  i.  e.  had  wheels  with  iron  tires.  Comp. 
Berthean  [and  Cassel]  on  Judg.  i.  19:  "The 
scythe-chariots  were  first  introduced  by  Cyrus," 
(Xen.  Ui/rof).  iv.  1,  27,  30),  Keil. 

Ver.  5.  And  when  all  these  kings  were  met 
together  they  carae  and  pitched  together  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  to  fight  against  Israel.  T/nn 


water  of  Merom,  Dl""^  ^Q  =  highest,  upper,  water 
is,  according  to  the  traditional  explanation,  the 
AiV"T?  2f/xf/xan/'V'J  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  5,  1  ;  Brll. 
Jttd.  iii.  9,  7;  iv.  1,1);  now  railed  bv  the  Arabs 
Bahr  cl-lluleh,  or  cl-Khait.  "  The  sea  is  two  and 
a  half  hours  long,  one  hour  wide  [about  three 
miles  in  each  direction,  Grove,  AVrt.  of  /iiltf.  p. 
1898J,  muddy,  abounding  in  fish,  its  surface  forty 
feet  [Van  de  Velde:  14O]  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ;  in  rammer  mostly  dried  up,  full  of  reeds,  in 
which  wild  Ixmrs  and  scr|>ents  dwell,  only  its  east 
ern  shore  is  inhabited"  (von  Raumer).  It  is  men 
tioned  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible.  The  allied  kings, 
judging  from  vcr.  7,  bad,  prohahlv,  pitched  their 
camp  in  a  strong  position,  covered  by  Ha/or  and 
other  cities  as,  f.  ;/.  Kedesh,  on  the  Jcl>"l  Safed. 
From  thence  they  might  launch  forth  with  their 
hor.-cs  and  chariots  against  Joshua,  who  would  be 
likely  to  come  up  through  the  Jordan  vallev.  But 
if  this  were  their  plan  it  was  frustrated  by  the  truly 
strategic  promptness  of  the  Hebrew  commander. 
Knobel,  followed  lately  by  Keil  (JiM.  <'<>m.  ii.  1, 
in  h.  I.)  seeks  this  water  of  Merom  in  a  little  brook 
Howing  in  the  valley  In-low  Safed,  and  which  has 
its  source  in  the  mountain  lyiu^  two  hours  north 
west  of  Safed.  There  lies  a  place  called  Meiruni 
or  Mcrun  (Rob.  iii.  333  f.).  A  glance  at  the  map 
shows  that  this  valley  was  ill  suited  to  Iw  the 
cojiip  of  the  multitudinous  Canaunitcs.  And  when 
Knobel,  to  siijtj>ort  his  peculiar  opinion,  brings  up 
the  circumstance,  that  "  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
Bahr  el-Huleh  was  ever  called  bv  the  ancients  the 
"  water  of  Merom,"  we  reply,  that  the  Bahr  el- 
Iluleh  is  mentioned  at  all  onlv  in  this  single  pas 
sage,  so  tint  the  only  question  is,  How  did  the  an 
cients  understand  this  passage  ?  What  did  they 

think  of  the  OTIS  ^2  ?  Answer:  According  to 
Josephus  they  thought  it  to  IHJ  the  Sea  Scmcchon- 
itis,  or  Sainochonitts,  the  present  Bahr  el-Huleh, 
near  which  the  battle  was  fought.  To  this  tra 
ditional  view,  Hit/ig  also  bolus.  He  briefly  re 
marks  (Hist,  nf  l>eof>lc  of  Isr.  i.  p.  103):  "He 
(Joshua)  conquered,  it  is  said,  at  the  water  of 
Merom  (i.  e.  El  Huleh)  King  Jabin." 

Ver.  6.  Encouraging  arnical  of  God  to  Joshua, 
as  ch  x.  8  and  often.  We  have  to  contrive  of 
.Joshua  as  already  on  the  march,  when  this  word 
was  addressed  to  him,  since  the  distance  from  Gil- 
gal  to  the  sea  of  Merom  was  too  great  for  him  to 
reach  the  latter  lictween  one  day  and  the  next  ("  to 
morrow  atwiit  this  time"). 

Thou  shalt  hough  their  horses  and  burn  their 
chariots  with  fire.  So  David  docs  with  the  horses 
of  Hadad-ezer,  king  of  Zoba  (2  Sam.  viii.  4;  1 

Chron.  xviii.  4.  *^i?.V  =  vt  vpox  aw  iiy).  The  tendons 
of  the  hind  legs  were  severed  (they  wen-  hamstrung), 
and  thus  they  were  rendered  completely  useless.  — 
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The  burning  of  the  chariots  is  mentioned  also,  Ps. 
xlvi.  10  ;  they  were  therefore  certainly  of  wood, 
b.   The  yreat  Victory  .at  the  <Sea  of  Merom,  vers. 

7-9.  —  Ver.  7.  Suddenly,  OVVjlS  from  27 F\% 
with  the  adverbial  ending  D',  as  in  DIE'1?!??,  and 
metathesis  of  N  and  37.  They  said  also  DM 
2  Chr.  xxix.  36,  or  D'SjpS  Bfl??,  Num.  vi.  9, 
or  D'STI3  37031?,  Is.  xxix.  5,  or  inp1?  D', 
Is.  xxx.  13.  Joshua  proves  himself  by  his  rapidity 
a  true  general,  as  ch.  x.  9. 

Ver.  8.  Pursued  them  unto  great  Zidon  and 
unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and  unto  the  valley 
of  Mizpeh  eastward.  Joshua  followed  the  enemy 
partly  in  a  northwestern  direction  (toward  Sidon), 
and  westward  (Misrephoth-m.),  partly  towards  the 
northeast  (valley  of  Mizpeh).  Sidon  is  here  as 

ch.  xix.  28,  the  great  (IlSP),  {.  e.  the  populous 

(HSn  not  rn"T5X  and  thus  is  designated  as  the 
capital  of  the  land  of  the  Sidonians  (Phoenicians). 
It  was  older  than  Tyre,  and  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (ch.  xix.  28), 'but  not  conquered  by  it  (Judg. 
i.  31).  Sidon  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Homer 
(//.  vi.  289;  xxiii.  743;  Od.  xv.  425).  The  city, 
once  so  powerful,  has  now  not  more  than  5,000  in 
habitants  ( Rob.  iii.  41 7  ff.).  In  his  prophecy  against 
Tyrus,  Isaiah  remembers  Sidon  also  (Is.  x'xiii.  2,4, 
12).  Jeremiah  comprehends  Sidon  with  Tyre 
(Jer.  xlvii.  4,  compared  with  ch.  xxvii.  3),  which 
is  very  often  clone  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xi.  21,  22  ; 
Mark  vii.  24-31  ;  Matt.  xv.  21;  Luke  x.  13; 
Mark  iii.  8).  A  charming  description  of  Sidon  is 
given  by  Furrer,  Wandtrnngen  d.  Palest,  p.  351. — 
Misrephoth-maim.  Luther:  "warm  water"; 
Gesen. :  "  perhaps  lime-kilns  or  smclting-furnaces 

(from  H'jtt?)  situated  near  water  ;  "  Knobel,  from 
the  Arab. :  "  water-heights,"  among  which  should 
be  understood  the  promontories  lias  en-Nakura  and 
lias  el-Aibab  (Seala  Tyriorum).  Not  both  prom 
ontories,  however,  but  only  one,  and  not  the  sea 
but  a  .spring,  is  meant,  we  believe,  namely,  the 
southern  lias  cn-Nakura,  which,  from  a  spring 
lying  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  a 
place  called  Muschairifeh  (plainly,  as  even  Knobel 
admits,  the  same  name  as  Misrephoth),  is  called 
also  lias  el-Muschairifeh  (Ritter,  xvi.  807).  Here 
once  stood  perhaps  furnaces  (glass  furnaces  ?)  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  spring,  and  from  these  it  received 
its  name.  This  view  suits  excellently  with  ch. 
xiii.  6,  where  Misrephoth-maim  is  mentioned  as  a 
known  boundary  point.  Joshua,  therefore,  cast  the 
Canaanites  over  the  mountain,  here  precipitously 
steep,  down  into  the  plain  by  the  sea,  by  which,  cer 
tainly,  thousands  were  destroyed.  But  while  two 
divisions  of  the  army  thus  'followed  the  encmv 
toward  the  southwest  [N.  VV.  ?]  and  west,  anothc'r 
moves  at  the  same  time  toward  the  northeast,  and 
chases  them  into  the  valley  of  Mizpeh,  called  above 
in  ver.  3,  Mizpah. 

^  Ver.  9.     Finally,  Joshua  does  as  Jehovah  had 
bidden,  houghs  the  horses,  and  burns  the  chariots. 

c.  The  Capture  of  ichat  remained  of  Northern 
Palestine  (vers.  10-15).  Vers.  10,  11.  First, 
Hazor,  the  chief  city  of  these  petty  northern  king 
doms,  is  taken,  and,  because  of  its  prominence, 
more  hardly  dealt  with  than  the  rest.  For  Joshua 
burned  Hazor  with  fire  (vers.  11, 13).  — On  the  inf. 

D?.Q'7»  comp.  Deut.  iii.  6,  and  }^7   ch.  iii.  17. 
Vers.  12,  13.    Fate  of  the  other  cities.      The 


sense  of  the  two  verses  is  that  the  cities  in  the 

plain  were  totally  burned  and  devoted,  while  those, 

on  the  contrary,  which  stood  on  tlu-ir  hill,  i.  e.  the 

fortified  mountain  cities,  with  the  sole  exception  of 

|  Hazor,  were  not  burned.     The  Israelites  were  con- 

I  tent  to  sack  them  (ver.  12). 

Ver.  14.  The  spoils  were  not  devoted  but  di 
vided,  as  at  Ai,  eh.  viii.  2,  27.  The  men,  all  that 
had  breath  (comp.  ver.  11),  were  destroyed. 

Ver.  15.  This  command  of  God  to  Moses  is 
found  before  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  11-16;  and  again  Num. 
xxxiii.  51-56,  strengthened  by  threatening  ;  finally, 
also,  Deut.  xx.  16,  where  it  is  said,  "  Thou  shalt  save 
alive  nothing  that  breathes,"  as  Joshua  here  actually 
does.  For  the  transfer  of  this  command  to  Joshua, 
compare  in  general  the  often-cited  passage,  Num. 
xxvii.  18-23,  and  particularly  Deut.  iii.  21.  The 
author  states  emphatically,  to  show  the  conscien 
tiousness  of  Joshua  :  he  left  nothing  undone  of 
all  that  Jehovah  had  commanded  Moses,  comp. 
vers.  12,  as  well  as  ch.  i.  7,  8. 

d.  General  Retrospect  of  the  Conquest  of  Western 
Palestine  (ver.  16-23). —  "Joshua  captured  the 
whole  land  of  Canaan,  namely,  in  the  south,  the 
portions  mentioned  ch.  x.  40  ff.,  together  with  the 
Arabah  (ver.  2),  the  mountain  of  Israel,  i.  e. 
Ephraim  (ch  xvii.  15),  and  its  lowland  on  the  west 
(ch.  xvi.  1 ),  and  so  the  land  from  the  Bald  Moun 
tain  in  the  south  to  Baal-gad  in  the  north  ;  the 
kings  he  took  captive,  smote  and  slew"  (Knobel). 

Ver.  17.  From  the  Mount  Halak  (smooth,  or 
bald  mountain),  that  goes  up  to  Seir  (ch.  xii.  7). 
This  smooth  mountain  .can  hardly  be  Mount  Mad- 
urah,  as  Knobel  thinks  (he  writes  Madara),  and 

hence  translates  p^H  "^H  by  "  smooth  moun 
tain"  (mentioned  by  Robinson,  ii.  589);  because 
this  mountain  docs  not  go  up  to  Mount  Seir,  but 
rather  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wady  el-Fikrch. 
It  is  more  probably  identical  with  the  "  ascent  of 
Akrabbim,  mentioned  ch.  xv.  3,  and  Num.  xxxiv. 
4,  which  Robinson  believes  he  has  discovered  in 
the  remarkable  line  of  cliffs  that  run  across  the  en 
tire  Ghor,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (ii. 
489,  490).  This  divides  the  great  valley  into  two 
parts,  both  physically  and  in  respect  to  its  names 
down  even  to  the  present  day,  the  northern  portion 
from  hence  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias  being  called  el- 
Ghor  [formerly,  the  Arabah],  the  southern,  even  to 
Akabah,  being  called  el-Araba  (Rob.  /.  c.)  This 
ridge,  consisting  of  whitish  cliffs  (Rob./  c.)  goes 
ip  in  fact  to  Seir,  i.  e.  towards  the  mountains  •' 
lulom  which  constitute.thc  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Arabah,  now  Jeb.U  (Gebalene),  and  lies  'exactly 
opposite  to  Baal-gad  which  is  named  as  the  north- 
rn  limit.  So  Keil  in  1.  accepts  it.  On  the  map 
iccompanying  the  last  edition  of  von  Raumcr  s 
PaliUtina,  from  Sticler's  Hand  Atlas  (No.  42  b), 
he  points  in  question  are  very  clearly  marked. 

Even  unto  Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon 
under  Mount  Hermon.  Not  Baalbec  (Knobel), 
which  lies  much  too  far  north,  but  the  later  Cu-sarea- 
Philippi,  earlier  Panias,  now  Baneas,  comp.  ch.  xii. 
7,  xiii.  5  ;  Judg.  iii.  3  ;  von  liaumer,  Pala*t.  p.  245, 
^esen.  Lexicon.  The  city  was  called  Baal-gad,  be 
cause  Baal,  according  to  Is.  Ixv.  11,  was  worshipped 

as  Baal-Gad  (12»  fortune)  =  the  God  of  fortune. 

In  Judg.  iii.  3  it  is  called  Baal-hermon.     Accord- 
ng  to  Jerome  (Onom.  s.  v.  Aermon),  a  temple  of 
3aal  must  have  stood  on  Mount  Hermon. 
Ver.  1 8.     Joshua  made  war  with  those  kings 

a  long  time.     From  ch.  xiv.   7.  10,  at  least  five 

years.    For  Caleb  was  forty  years  old  when  Mosea 
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gent  him  out  of  Kadcsh-barnca  as  a  spy  ;  eighty- 
live  years  old  was  he  when,  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  the  land,  he  received  his  possession  from 
Joshua.  Since  the  former  date,  accordingly,  forty- 
five  yeans  have  past,  as  Caleb  also  himself  says, 
forty  of  which  belong  to  the  pilgrimage  in  the 
Ara'bah,  leaving  five  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
land  ;  not  too  long  certainly,  and  yet  long  enough 
to  be  called  a  long  time.  Heb.  :  "  many  days." 
So  also  .Joseph,  ^liif.  v.  1,  19.  Comp.  Introd.  §  4. 

Ver.  19.  Gibeon's  peaceful  surrender  is  men 
tioned  a^ain,  ch.  ix.  7,  15;  x.  1,  6.  The  others 
had  all  to  IK-  taken  in  /••  title. 

Ver.  2t  >.  For  it  waa  of  Jehovah  to  harden  their 
hearts,  that  they  should  come  against  Israel 
in  battle,  that  he  might  devote  them,  and  that 
they  might  have  no  lavor,  but  that  he  might 
destroy  them,  as  Jehovah  had  commanded  Mo 
tes.  God  dealt  with  th  ••in  a-  He  had  done  with 
Pharaoh,  Kx.  iv.  21  ;  vii.  3;  xiv.  4;  Rom.  ix.  17  ; 
Calvin  :  In  ttunc  Jinein  HJos  heua  olidnrut,  ut  a  se 
m-tericonliam  avertunt  ;  nude  ct  durities  ista  vocatur 
ehu  of'H.-i,  i/iiia  effectum  c'msUii  ejus  staLilit."  See 
Doctrinal  and  Kthical  IHow. 

Verses  21-23  con  Min  in  part  a  supplementary 
notice  of  the  extirpation  of  the  Anaktm,  in  the 
cities  of  Hebron  and  Debir,  the  destruction  of  which 
has  already  (ch.  x.  36  fl'.)  been  re|K>rted,  and  in 
part  a  general  conclusion  substantially  as  given 
before  in  ver.  16.  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
here,  (1  )  the  division  of  the  land  is  expressly  men 
tioned,  and  (2)  it  is  added  that  the  land  had  rest 
from  war. 

Ver.  21.  Cut  off  the  Anakim.  See  the  Introd. 
p.  30.  Hebron  and  Debir  were  mentioned  in  ch. 
x.  36  ff.  but  not  Anntt  which,  and  also  Eshtemo. 
is  joined  with  Debir  inch.  xv.  50.  Robinson  found 
both  as  neighboring  places  south  of  Hebron  (ii. 
194,195).  A  nab  wears  its  ancient  name  even  to 
the  present  day  ;  Eshtemo  is  now  called  Semua. 

Ver.  22.  Gaza,  ch.  x.  41  ;  xiii.  3  ;  xv.  47,  the  well- 
known  city  of  the  Philistines,  first  mentioned  (Jen. 
X.  19,  familiar  from  the  history  of  Samson,  Judg. 
xyi.,  the  utterances  of  the  prophets  (Jer.  xxv.  20  ; 
xlvii.  5;  Amos  i.  6,  7  ;  Zcph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix.  5), 
the  eunuch  from  Ethiopia  (Acts  viii.  2»>).  It  stands 
in  a  fertile  region,  and  is  even  now  an  important 
town  with  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  These 
derive  groat  profit  from  the  caravans. 

Oath,  now  lost  without  a  trace  discoverable, 
another  city  of  the  Philistines,  the  home  of  Goliath 
and  other  giants  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  5-8  ; 
S  Sam.  xxi.  19-22)  who  were  not  exterminated 
here  ;  familiar  from  the  history  of  David  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  10  ;  xxvii.  2-4  ;  PH.  Ivi.  ;  2  Sam.  i.  20,  and 
often).  Already  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
the  greatness  of  Oath  had  shrunk  (Amos  vi.  2). 
Robinson  (ii.  420  ff.)  sought  in  vain  for  its  site. 

Ashdod,  now  Esdud,  l>etween  two  and  three 
boon  from  Ashkelon,  with  100  or  150  miserable 
hovels,  mentioned  In  our  book  ch.  xiiL  3  ;  xv.  46, 
47  ;  the  city  of  Dagon,  1  Sam.  v.  1-7,  against 
which,  as  against  Gaza,  the  prophets  often  direct 
their  denunciations  (Jer.  xxv.  20  ;  Amos  i.  8  ; 
ii.  9  ;  Zcph.  ii.  4  ;  Zech.  ix.  6).  To  this  place  wan 
rhili  the  Evanelist  snatched  aw 


e  Evangelist  snatched  away,  Acts  viii.  40. 
The  city  is  said  to  have  been  very  strong  (Herod. 

V<T.    23.      According    to    their    divisions, 


elsewhere  used  principally  of  the  di- 
of  the  priests  and  Lcvites  into  twenty-four 
classes  (^M«p/a<,  K\ripoi)  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1   ff.  ;   2 
Chr.  viii.  14;  xxxi.  2  ;  xxxr.  4;  here,  as  in  ch. 


xii.  7  ;  xviii.  10,  of  the  division  of  the  people  into 
tribes. 

And  the  land  had  rest  from  war,  i.  e.  "  there 
were  no  more  warlike  disturbances  in  it  (ch.  xiv. 
15;  Judg.  iii.  11,  30  ;  v.  31  ;  viii.  28),"  Knobel. 


DOCTRINAL  A\D  ETHICAL. 

1.  Conscientiousness  in    cam-ing  out    the   di 
vine  commands  and  in  fulfilling  God's  will,  is  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  holv  men  in  both 
the  old  and  the  new  Testaments.     Thus  Moses  is 
praised  because  he  in  all  his  house  was  faithful  to 
him  that  made  him  (Heb.  iii.  2,  5).     Faithfulness, 
however,  exists  only  where  conscientiousness  ex 
ists,  for  the  faithless  man   is  always  void  of  con 
science  also.     And  so  Joshua  was  faithful,  us  is  in 
timated  in  ver.  15  of  the  chapter  liefore  us,  since 
he  left  nothing  undone  of  all  which  God  had  com 
manded    Moses.    The  highest  conscientiousness, 
which  is  at  tin1  same  time  perfect  fidelity,  is  found 
in  Jesus  Chri>t,  whose  meat  and  drink  it  is  to  do 
the  will  of   Him  that  sent   him,  and  to  finish  his 
work  (John  iv.  34)  ;  who  seeks  to  do  not  his  own 
will  but  the  Father's  will  (John  v.  30)  ;  who  there 
fore  loses  nothing  of  all  which  the  father  has. given 
him  (John  vi.  38,  39) ;  and  who  could,  on  the  cross, 
exclaim  with  satisfaction,   "  It  is  finished  "  (John 
xix.  30). 

2.  When  the  hostility  of  the  Canaanites  is  as- 
cril>ed  to  the  hardening  of  their  luarts    by  God 
(ver.  20),  here,  as  everywhere  in  Scripture,  when 
such  hardening  is  spoken  of,  it  is  can-fully  to  bo 
borne  in  mind,  that  this  is  always  inflicted  as  a 
judgment  on  those  who  have  prewous/y, somehow, 
acted  amtrary  to  his  will.     This  is  true  of  Pharaoh 
(Ex.  iv.  21  ;  vii.  13  ;  x.  20 ;  xi.  10;  xiv.  4  ;   Rom. 
ix.  17),  of  the  people  of  Israel   (Is.  vi.    10;  Matt, 
xiii.   12-14),  and  here  of  the  Canaanites.     They 
have   all    transgressed   grievously    in    some    way 
against  God :  Pharaoh  through  the  oppression  of 
Israel;    Israel   through    impiety;  the  Canaanites 
through  idolatry ;  and  are  therefore  now  hardened 
by    God,  i.   e.  their  understanding  is  infatuated, 
their  will  audacious,  so  that  they  blindly  run  into 
destruction.     That  this  ruin  on  thiir  part,  again, 
serves  to  glorify  God's  power  (Rom.  ix.  17),  is  self- 
evident;  only  the  matter  should  not  be  so  under 
stood  jis  it  is  by  Calvin,  who,  while  not  denying 
indeed  the  guilt  of  the   Canaanites,  still   leaves  in 
the  background  the  jiulirinl  providence  of  God  re 
vealing  itself  in  their  hardness  of  heart,  and  speaks 
only  of  (toil's  having  made  a  way  for  his  tbcree  by 
hardening  the    ungodly   (ul»i  rr/wvVws  otduravit). 
The  al >-i 'lute  divine  decree  stands   here  al.-o,  with 
Calvin,  high  above  all  else.     He  does  not  indeed, 
here  or  ever,  deny  the  guilt  of  men,  but  this  guilt 
itself  is  not  a  free  act  of  men,  but  is  rather  jointly 
included  in  the  decree  of  God,  as  follows  from  the 
close  of  his  explanation  ofvers.  19,  20:  "  A'MWC  si 
rein  adeo  dilnddnni  suit  ndndis  oltscurai'e   ronmtiir, 

Xui  l)eum  f.  aelo  speruiari  ^/inyunt,  quid  hnminilnu 
'beat,  nee  huminum  corda  araino  ejiu  inxtinrlu  fre~ 
ari  tut'ittent :  i/niil  aliitd  quam  mam  iinjindeiiiiam 
prodf.nt  f  iJtto  tantum  cvncedunt  ut  per  mitt  at :  fate  au- 
teiit  modo  g-it[>e>idiint  ejtu consilium  alt hominum  jilac'tto. 
Quid  autem  Spiritu*  ?  a  Dm  este  olniurtitionrm 
iU  prirciff'tet  quos  vult  prrdtrc."  The  final  words 
in  particular  are  intelligible  enough,  and  remind 
of  the  verses  of  an  anonymous  Greek  Tragic  Poet, 
quoted  in  a  scholium  on  Sophocles'  "  Antigone  " 
ver.  6,  20  :  —• 
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Qrav  5'  6  5ai/j.u)i>  avSpl  -rropavvri  KO.KO. 


or  of  the  Latin  maxim,  probably  originating  in  what 
has  just  been  quoted,  Quo*  I  Jens  perdere.  vult.  de- 
inen'at  prius  (coinp.  Biidnuann,  p.  117,  GeftiiyvUe 
Work-). 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

Although  the  Lord's  enemies  may  be  like  sand 
by  the  sea,  yet  we  need  not  be  disheartened,  for  He 
gives  us  confidence,  courage,  and  victory,  as  He 
did  once  to  Joshua.  As  Joshua  always  followed 
up  his  victory,  so  must  we  follow  up  every  suc 
cess  on  the  field  of  our  inner  life,  to  its  full  re 
sults,  that  we  be  not  cheated  of  the  fruits.  —  The 
extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  (1)  due  to  their  idol 
atry  and  immorality  ;  (2)  executed  through  a  di 
vine  command;  (3)  set  as  a  warning  example  for 
all  times.  —  They  left  nothing  remaining  which 
had  breath  !  So  when  a  whole  people  have  sinned, 
the  less  guilty  and  the  guilty  fall  together.  — 
Joshua's  conscientiousness.  —  Moses  and  Joshua, 
God's  faithful  servants.  —  Men  of  God  act  not  ac 
cording  to  their  own  pleasure,  but  to  the  command 
of  God.  —  A  glance  at  Canaan.  —  A  long  time 
fought  Joshua  with  the  kings  of  the  Canaanites, 
ever  must  we  tight  with  sin,  the  flesh,  the  world.  — 
The  obduracy  of  the  Canaanites  regarded  as  a  di 
vine  judgment  upon  them.  —  AIL  obduracy  is  God's 
judgment  on  men,  who  are  sunk  in  sin  and  have 
forfeited  their  freedom.  —  Ah,  if  grace  no  more 
"  prevented  "  men,  how  terrible  !  —  The  land  ceased 
from  war  (sermon  on  the  celebration  of  peace). 

STARKE  :  When  it  goes  against  the  children  of 
God,  the  ungodly  blow  the  horn,  join  forces,  and 
use  all  their  might,  Ps.  ii.  2  ;  iii.  1.  —  Whom  God 
deserts  with  his  grace  that  man  runs  into  his  own 
misfortune  and  destruction,  Horn.  ii.  5  ;  Ex.  xiv. 
27;  Is.  vi.  11. 

CRAMER  :  The  perverscness  of  the  ungodly  ! 
when  they  hear  of  God's  wonderful  deeds,  and 
should  justly  l>e  led  to  repentance  thereby,  they 
take  the  course  of  crabs,  and  become  only  the  more 
obdurate  and  wicked,  until  they  bring  upon  them 
selves  utter  ruin,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  31,  32.  —  If  not  to 
day,  it  may  he  better  to-morrow,  only  wait  the  lit 
tle  while  (vcr.  6).  —  When  enemies  study  and  con 
trive  how  they  may  destroy  the  people  of  God,  then 
God  studies  and  contrives  how  they  may  be  re 
strained  and  even  entirely  rooted  out.  —  God's 


word  and  promise  cannot  delay,  and  they  remain 
unbound.  —  God's  hand  has  a*  twofold  operation, 
by  one  He  strikes  his  foes,  and  by  the  other  He  gives 
his  people  victory,  power,  and  strength ;  and  this 
hand  is  not  yet  shortened,  Is.  lix.  1.  —  When  men 
become  hardened  through  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,  God  draws  back  his  hand  and  smites  them 
with  the  most  serious  penalty  of  obduracv,  appoints 
this  as  a  punishment  of  sin  and  a  warning  to  his 
elect,  and  yet  Incomes  not  a  cause  of  sin,  Ps.  v.  5. 
—  Against  God  no  giant  even  has  an  v  strength  ; 
Ps.  xxxiii.  16;  Is.  xlix.  25. 

BIHL.  TUB.:  In  war  all  depends  not  on  the 
strength  and  multitude  of  the  people,  but  on  God, 
who  gives  the  victory,  Ps.  xlvi.  10. 

OSIANDER:  Those  who  continue  ever  in  their 
ungodly  life,  and  think  not  at  all  with  earnestness 
of  true  heart-conversion,  those  become  finally  so 
blinded  by  God,  and  are  so  entirely  given  up  to  a 
perverse  heart  that,  like  madmen,  they  run  to 
meet  their  own  destruction,  until  they  are  plunged 
at  length  into  everlasting  hell-fire.  —  God  gives 
sometimes  even  to  his  Church  on  earth  temporal 
peace,  but  they  must  not  abuse  this  to  temporal 
security. 

GERLACH  :  Obduracy  of  the  heart  happens  here 
also  as  a  punishment,  after  grace  has  been  pre 
viously  offered,  Ex.  iv.  21.  This  offer  of  grace  lay 
in  the  Lord's  great  miracles  in  Egypt,  which  these 
people  had  heard  of  with  astonishment  before  the 
coming  of  the  Israelites. 

[MATT.  HENRY  :  Several  nations  joined  in  this 
confederacy  ....  of  different  constitutions, 
and  divided  interests  among  themselves,  and  yet 
they  here  unite  against  Israel  as  against  a  coiu- 
mon  enemy.  Thus  are  the  children  of  this  roorld 
more  unanimous,  and  therein  wiser  than  ihe  children 
of  lie/lit.  The  oneness  of  the  Church's  enemies 
should  shame  the  Church's  friends  out  of  their  dis 
cords  and  divisions,  and  engage  them  to  be  one.  — 
Never  let  the  sons  of  Anak  be  a  terror  to  the  Israel 
of  God,  for  even  their  day  will  come,  to  fall. — 
NOTE  :  God  sometimes  reserves  the  sharpest  trials 
of  his  people  by  affliction  and  temptation  for  the 
latter  end  of  their  days.  Therefore  let  not  him  that 
(firds  on  the  harness  boast  as  he  that  puts  it  off. 
Death,  that  tremendous  son  of  Anak,  is  the  last 
enemy  that  is  to  be  encountered,  but  it  is  to  be  de 
stroyed,  1  Cor.  xv.  28.  Thanks  be  to  God  who 
will  give  us  the  victory.  —  TR.] 


SECTION   THIRD. 

CATALOGUE  OF  ALL  THE    KINGS  CONQUERED  UNDER  THE  COMMAND  OP  MOSES  AND  JOSHUA 

EAST  AND  WEST  PALESTINE. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

1.    Catalogue  of  the  Kings  Conquered  in  East  Palestine. 
CHAPTER  XII.     1-6. 


1  Now 1  these  are  the  kings  of  the  land,  which  the  children  of  Israel  smote,  and  pos 
sessed  their  land  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun,from 

2  the  river2  Arnon,  unto  Mount  Hermon,  and  all  the  plain   on  the  east:    Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt  in  Heshbori,  and  ruled  from  Aroer,  which  is  upon  the 


CHAPTER  XII.  HI 


bank  of  the  river  Arnon  and  from  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  from  half  Gilead, 

3  even  unto  the  river  Jabhok  which  is  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  from 
the  plain  to  the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  on  the  east,  and  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,  eren  the 
Salt  Sea  on  the  east,  the  way  to  Beth-jeshiinoth  [LXX :  Afov  rV  f«T4  'Atrti^e  ;  Vulg. : 
per   viam    qua    duett   Beth  si  moth] ;  and  from    the   south,    under  Ashdoth-pisgah. 

4  And  the  coast  [border]  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  which  [who]  was  of  the  remnant  of 

5  the  giants,  that  dwelt  at  Ashtaroth  and  at  Edrei,  And   reigned  in  Mount  Ilermon, 
and  in  Salcah,  and  in  all  Bashan,  unto  the  border  of  the  Geshurites,  and  the  Maacha- 
tiiites,  and  half  Gilead,  [where]  the  border  [was]  of  Sihon  king  of  Ileshbon. 

6  Them  did  [omit:   them  did]  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  the 
children   [sons]  of  Israel  smite   [smote  them]  :  and  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah J  gave  it  for  a  possession  unto  the  Reubenites,  and  [to]  the  Gadites,  and 
[to]  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

2.    Catalogue  of  the  Kings  Conquered  in  West  Palestine. 
CHAPTER  XII.  7-24. 

7  And  these  are  the  kings  of  the  country  [land]  which  [whom]  Joshua  and  the 
children  of  Israel  smote  on  this  [the  other]  side  of  [the]  Jordan  on  the  west,  from 
Baal-Gad  in   the  valley  of  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  Mount  llalak  [Bald-mountain] 
that  goeth  up  to   Seir  ;  which  Joshua  gave  [Fay,  correctly  :  and  Joshua  gave  it] 

8  unto  the  tribes  of  Israel  for  a  possession  according  to  their  divisions  :  In  the  moun 
tains  [on  the  mountain],  and  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  plains  [the  lowland],  and  in 
the  springs  [on   the  foot-hills],  and   in  the  wilderness,  and   in  the  south-country  ; 
the  Ilittites,  the  Ainorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Ilivites,  and  the 
Jebusik's  : 

9  Tin-  king  of  Jericho,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Ai,  which  is  beside  Beth-el,  one ; 

10  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  one; 
The  king  of  Hebron,  one  ; 

11  The  king  of  Jarmuth,  one; 
The  king  of  Lachish,  one  ; 

12  The  king  of  Kglon,  one  ; 
The  king  of  (x»'zer,  one  ; 

13  The  king  of  Debir,  one  ; 
The  king  of  Geder,  one  ; 

14  The  king  of  Hortnah,  one  ; 
The  king  of  Arad,  one  ; 

15  The  king  of  Libnah.  one  ; 
The  king  of  Adullam,  one  ; 

16  The  king  of  Makkedah,  one; 
The  king  of  Beth-el,  one  ; 

17  The  king  of  Tappuah,  one;. 
The  king  of  Hepher,  one  ; 

18  The  king  of  Aphek,  one  ; 
The  king  of  Lasharon,  one  ; 

19  The  king  of  Madon,  one  ; 
The  king  of  Ilazor,  one  ; 

20  The  king  of  Shimron-meron,  one ; 
The  king  of  Achshaph,  one  ; 

21  The  king  of  Taanach,  one ; 
The  king  of  Megiddo,  one  ; 

22  The  king  of  Kedesh,  one  ; 

The  king  of  Jokneam  of  Carmel,  one  ; 

23  The  king  of  Dor  in  the  coasts  of  [Naphoth]  Dor,  ope ; 
The  king  of  the  nations  of  Gilgal,  one  ; 

24  The  king  of  Tirzah,  one  ; 
All  the  kings  thirty  and  one. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [1  Ver.  1. — Instead  of  interpolating  the  numerous  corrections  required  in  the  common  version  in  the  first  three 
v«r*es  here,  we  recast  separately,  in  much    the   same  way  as  De  Wette  and   Fay  :     And   these  are   the   kings   of  the 
land,  whom  the  sons  of  Israel  smote,  and  possessed  their  land,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  toward  the  rising  of 

2  the  sun,  from  the  water-course  of  Arnon  unto  Mount   Hermon,  and  all  the  Arabah  on  the  east:     Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  who  dwelt  in  Ileshbon,  ruling  from  Aroer  which  is  on  the  bank  of  the  water-course  of  Arnon  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  water-course,  and  [over]  half  of  Oilead  even  to  Jabbok  the  water-course  [which  is]  the  border  of  the  sons 

3  of  Ammon,  and  [over]  the  Arabah  unto  the  sea  of  Cinneroth,  on  the  east,  and  unto  the  sea  of  the  Arabah,  the  Salt- 
Sea,  on  the  east,  the  way  to  Beth-jeshimoth  ;  and  in  the  south  under  the  foot-hills  of  Pisgah. 

[:4  Ver.  1.  A  word  that  should  denote  indifferently  our  conception  of  a  rapid  brook  and  of  the  bed  in  which  it  flows, 
with  the  whole  inclusive  valley,  and  of  the  latter  equally  when  the  water  is  absent,  is  wanting  in  English  to  represent 

adequately  the  Heb.  TT13.     Stanley's  account  of  this  word  well  presents  the  case  (Sin.  and  Pal.  App.  p.  496) :  "  Nachal, 

*?n3,  a  '  torrent-bed,'  or  water-course  ;  from  V/H,  to  perforate  [so  Fiirst,  cf.  Gesen.J.The  word  corresponds  with  the 
Arabic  Wady,  the  Greek  xeijaappovs ,  the  Indian  Nullah,  the  Italian  '  fiuuiara  '  [in  some  of  its  applications  approaching 
the  Spanish-American  canon]  and  signifies  the  hollow,  or  valley,  of  a  mountain  torrent,  which,  while  in  rainy  seasons 
it  may  fill  the  whole  width  of  the  depression,  in  summer  is  reduced  to  a  mere  brook,  or  thread  of  water,  and  is  often  en 
tirely  drv.  [In  the  greater  number,  perhaps,  of  the  Wadies,  the  running  water  is  quite  an  exceptional  phenomenon.] 
Such  streams  are  graphically  described  in  Job  xi.  16,  17.  Nachal,  therefore,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  valley  (Num. 
xxi.  12;  Judg.  xvi.  4  [and  in  the  second  instance  in  ver.  2  of  our  passage]),  and  sometimes  for  the  torrent  which  flows 
through  the  valley.  The  double  application  of  the  word  is  well  seen  in  1  K.  xvii.  3,  where  Elijah  is  commanded  to 
hide  himself '  'in'  not  <  by  '  the  f  \Vady  Cherith.' and  to  c  drink*of  the  brook' — Nachal  being  used  in  both  cases.  No 
English  word  is  exactly  equivalent,  but  perhaps  '  torrent-bed  '  most  nearly  expresses  it."  — This  last  opinion  is  probably 
c Direct,  in  reference  to  many  readers,  but  for  the  purposes  of  a  translation  we  have  ventured  to  adopt  the  other  term 
proposed  by  him,  "water-course/'  —  TE.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND  CRITICAL. 


covered  with  eternal    snow  (von  Raumer  p.  33  ; 
Robinson,  iii.   344,  357), !   carefully   to  be  distin- 


This  twelfth  chapter  forms  a  separate  section,  '  guished  from  this  Hermon  proper,  is  the  "  little 
the  third  of  the  first  part  of  our  book,  and  contains  Hermon,"  so  called,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
a  list  of  all  the  kings  conquered  by  Moses  and  Bible.  The  name  originated  with  Jerome,  who 


Joshua  in  East  and  West  Palestine.     It  falls  into 


misundci,,tooll  thc  ])lural  D^mn,  in  Ps.  xlii.  7. 


,  ,  .         .    . 

two  subdivisions:  (I)  a  catalogue  of  the  slangs  con-  j  H  tl  to  the  Jebel  C(1.Duhv  (Rob. 

quered  cast  of  the  Jordan  (vers.  1-6);  (2)  a  cata-   jngo»  u   g    171    172- 
lo'Mie  of  thc  kings  conquered  in  Palestine  proper, 


(vers.  7-24). 


All  the  plain  (nm37n)   On  the  East.    By  the 


1.   Catalogue  of  those  Conquered  East  of  the,  Jordan   Arabah  (Dent.  i.  1  ;  ii.  8  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  7  ;  2  K.  xxv. 
(vers.  1-6).      From  the  water-course  of  Arnon  !  4,)  where  it  has  the  article,  as  in  these  passages,  is 


unto  Mount  Hermon,  and  all  the  plain  [Arabah 
or  Jordan  valleyj  on  the  East.  The  Arnon 
(P3"1M  for  <j'to~?  thc  rushing),  Num.  ii.  13; 
Deut'.  iii.  8.  12,  16;'  iv.  48;  Is.  xvi.  2;  Jer.  xlviii. 
20,  now  the  Wadv  Modseheh,  formed  the  southern 


meant  not,  in  general,  a  dry  steppe,  a  wilderness, 
as  in  Is.  xxxiii.  y ;  Jer.  1.  12 ;  Ii.  43,  but,  as  Kobin- 
son  (ii.  599,  GOO)  has  shown,  the  whole  of  the  great 
vallev  from  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  the  vKlanitic  Gulf. 
It  is  now  (see  above  on  eh.  xi.  17)  called  thc  Ghor, 
northward  from  the  "  bald  mountain,"  and  el- 


,  ,        -u  nowa        rom       e        a      m,     a          - 

boundary  of  the  territory  governed  by  S  lion  thc    Amlmh  on]    f..om  that  lnoumain  to  its  soutnern 

king  of   the   Amorites,    afterwards   the  southern  .         This  great  valley  has  again  different 

boundary  of  Reuben,  as  of  all  Eastern  Palestine,!  J       .      " 

against  Mpab.     It  flows,  in  part,  through  a  deep   parts  which  are  designated  as  mH^jJc,  e.g.  in  our 


rocky  bed,  into  the  Dead  Sea      Its  source  at  least   book     fc  y>         h     rfeT%   of  Jcricho  .  2  K.  xxv< 
that  of  the  mam  branch  of  the  Arnon,  the  Wady 


el-Safijeh,    lies  near  Kutraneh    (Katranc)  on   the  5,  the  fV'2T2    of  Moab.     Here  also  we  have  to 

route  of  the  pilgrims  from  Mecca  to  Damascus.         ;  jo   with  a   portion   of  the    Arabah,    the   portion 

To  Mount  Hermon.     According  to  the  Arab,  namely  "  on  the  east,"  that  is  on  the  eastern  bank 

r^-in  means  a  prominent  mountain  ridge,  "per-  of  the  Jordan.     In  general,  this  valley  is  a  «  soli- 

,fir,  A         r        «  T»l«.  tary  desert      (Rob.   11.   265),  particularly  horrid, 

haps  prop,  nose     (Gesen.).     According  to  Deut.  ^  of  thc  ^  ^     ^  ^  excep^OM  are' 

iii.  9,  it  was  called  by  the  Amorites  *^2t£7,  by  thc  the  small  places  in  the  northern  part,  "  over  which 


Sidonian,,  r™  (buteomp.  1  Chron  v^^aBd  {^^  ftSi  T%     3S 


according  to  Deut.  iv.  48,  it  was  also  the  same  as  Vcr  2    g^^  ^  of  ^  AmoriteB,  stands  first 

1  Voitf.     Plur.  CN2b~in.  Ps.  xlii.  7,  because  it  con-  on  the  list  of  Canaanifc  princes  subjugated  by  Moses 

*ists  of  several  mountains.     In  the  Psalm  referred  and  Joshua  (see  above  ch.  ii.  10).     He  dwelt  at 

to  we  have  a  vivid  description  of  the  mountain  Heshbon,  ch.  xni.  26;  xxi.  30;  I^um.  xxi.  26  ff., 

landscape  on  Hermon  ;  but  "  the  land  of  splendor,  which  name  properly  signifies  prudence  (Eccl.  xn. 

of  heaven-towering  mountains,   and   of  glorious  25,  27;  ix.  10)  ;   now   Hesban  or  Husban.     The 

streams  offers  no  compensation  to  thc  heart  of  the  rums  of  the  old  city  lie  on  a  hill  having  a  magnih- 

P,almist,  for  thc  humbler  hills  of  Zion  where  his  cent   prospect,    towards    the  Dead   Sea,  and  over 

God  abides  (Hitzig,  Ps.  Ixviii.  17).    At  thc  present  toward  Bethlehem;"  toward  the  south    and  east 

time  the  mountain  is  called  Jebel  es-Seheikh.     Its  j  with  no  limit  but  the  horizon.  Heshbon  belonged 

height  reaches  over  y.OOO  feet.     Thc  summit  is  originally  to  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  26),  then  to 

1  [Tristram's  account  of  Herraon,  its  scenery,  its  natural  I      2  [Tristram   visited   the   spot.     See   his   description,  p 

history,  and  the  magnificent  view  which  it  offers  of  all  Pal-  643.  —  TB.] 
estine,  is  particularly  interesting,  p.  607  ff.  —  Ta.] 
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the  Araoritcs,  as  is  evident  from  our  book,  and 
other  places,  and  was  allotted  to  the  trans-Jor- 
danic  tribes  (see  Mow  on  ch.  xiiL  17;  xxi.  39 
corap.  w.  1  Chr.  vii.  81).  In  the  days  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  Hohbon  talonged  again  to  the  Moabites 
(Is.  xv.  4  ;  xvi.  9  ;  Jcr.  xlviii.  2,  45-49).  At  a  later 
period,  according  to  Josephus  (Anl.  xiii.  15,4),  the 
Jews  once  more  possessed  it.  Heshbon  appears 
to  have  had  a  very  strong  position,  to  which  the 
expressions  Jcr.  x'lviii.  45-49  refer.  The  ruins 
have  a  compass,  according  to  von  Haunter's  au 
thority,  of  more  than  a  mile. 

Ver.  2.  The  territory  of  Sihon  is  now  de 
scribed  in  full  accordance  with  Num.  xxi.  24,  as 
extending  from  the  Arnon  to  the  Jabbok.  Here 
again  Aroer  is  particularly  mentioned,  which 
[lies]  upon  the  bank  of  the  brook  Arnon,  and 

in  the  middle  of  the  brook, 


from  ""^37  (to  be  bare,  nuked),  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Arnon,  and  like  Heshbon  is  indicated  by  Jere 
miah  (xlviii.  19)  as  a  Moahite  city.  It  was  allot  tel  to 
Reuben,  ch.  xiii.  9,  16.  The  city  lay,  asour  passage 
shows,  partly  on  and  j.artl  y  in  tfie  Arnon,  i.  e.  on  an 
island,  now  Araayr.  Can-fully  to  be  distinguished 
from  another  citv  Aroer,  ch.  xiii.  25,  and  from  a 
third  city  Aroer  (l  Sam.  xxx.  26,  28),  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah(Kob.  ii.  618),  to  which  David  sent  presents 
after  the  recovery  of  the  booty  taken  at  Ziklag. 


Half  Gilead.  *^?^  according  to  Gen.  xxxi. 
48  =  "TO??*  hill  of  testimony,  perhaps  rather  an 
appellative  for  hard,  rough  region,  as  Gesenius 
thinks,  which  however  does  not  suit  with  Num. 
xxxii.  1  ;  Jer.  viii.  22  ;  xlvi.  11  ;  1.  19;  Cant.  iv. 
1  ;  vi.  4.  Properly  the  word  denotes  a  mountain 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jab)>ok  (Gen.  xxxi.  21- 
48;  Cant.  iv.  1),  with  a  citv  of  the  same  name, 
now  Jebel  Dschelaud,  then  tlie  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  mountain  (Num.  xxxii.  1  ;  Dent.  ii.  37), 
and  finally,  the  whole  mountain  region  lietween 
the  Arnoti  and  the  Jabbok,  now  called  Belka.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bashun,  on  the  south 
by  Moab.  The  designation  "land  of  (Jilt-ad  "  is 
used  inexactly,  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  where  it  includes 
also  Bashan,  likewise  in  2  K.  x.  33  ;  1  K.  iv.  19, 
and  often.  In  such  cases,  by  Gilead  is  meant  the 
whole  land  cast  of  th»  Jordan,  so  far  as  it  wan  pos 
sessed  by  the  Israelites,  ch.  xxii.  9,  13.  15;Judg. 
T.  17  (von  Raumcr,  p.  229  ff.).  Sec  7»/rrW.  p.  25. 
Even  unto  the  brook  Jabbok,  now  Wady  Lcrka, 


then  p21^,  from  Pi7^»  to  pour  out,  gush  forth,  = 
gushing-brook.  The  word  is,  according  to  Si- 
monis,  to  whom  Gesenius  assents,  the  Chald.  form 

for  p^«     In  Gen.  xxxii.  2  there  is  a  play  upon 

the  word  P3^,  to  wrestle.  The  Jabbok  is  here  to 
be  viewed  as  a  twofold  boundary,  (1  )  in  its  lower 
course,  a  boundary  toward  the  north,  (2)  in  its  up 
per  course  (Nahr  Ammon)  as  a  boundary  toward 
die  east  against  the  cliildren  of  Amman.  A  glance 
at  tli.-  map  will  at  once  show  the  actual  relations. 

Ver.  3.  Over  the  plain  (the  Arabah)  to  the 
aea  of  Cinneroth  on  the  east,  i.  ?.  over  the  east 
ern  part  of  the  Jordan  valley,  as  far  as  the  MA  of 
Cinm-roth.  Here  fYnED,  elsewhere  also  HnjS, 
or  JT?jj>3  (perhaps  .equivalent  to  "^33,  cithcra), 
so  called  after  the  city  of  this  name  (ch.  xi.  2  ;  \i\. 
35)  ;  in  theN.T.,  the  sea  of  Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  18:  xv. 
!  irk  i.  16;  vii.  31),  sea  of  Gennesareth  (Ln. 
v.  1,  derived  from  Kinncreth  or  Kinnaroth);  in 
John,  sea  of  TiU-rins  (vi.  1,  xxi.  1  ),  from  the  city  of 


Tiberias;  now  Bahr  Tabcrieh.  The  sea  is  "  about 
thirteen  geographical  miles  long  and  six  broad." 
The  climate  is  tropical,  since  the  level  is  from  six 
hundred  and  twentv-five  to  seven  hundred  [Hobin- 
son,  seven  hundred]  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediter 
ranean  (Rusegger,  lii.  213  ;  Robinson,  iii.  264,  313 
fr).  Its  beauty  is  well  known  (  Seetzen,  p.  348),  and 
has  been  described  by  Kenan,  in  his  "  Lite  of  Jesus," 
in  the  most  glowing  colors.  Robinson  expresses 
himself  more  moderately  (iii.  255):  "The  lake 
presents,  indeed,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  limpid  water, 
in  a  deep,  depressed  ba>in  .....  The  hills  are 
rounded  and  tame,  with  little  of  the  picturesque  in 
their  form  .....  Whoever  looks  here  for  the 
magnificence  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  or  the  softer 
beauty  of  those  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
will  be  disappointed."  In  the  O.  T.  it  is  men 
tioned,  besides  this  passage,  only  Num.  xxxiv.  11  ; 
Deut.  iii.  17.  [Add  Smith's  BitAe  Diet.,  art.  "  Gen- 
ncsaret,  Lake  of."] 

And  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain  (Arabah),  tho 
salt  sea  on  the  east,  the  way  to  Beth-jeshi- 
moth.  While  this  eastern  part  of  the  .Ionian  val 
ley  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lake  of  Gennes- 
aret,  it  is  in  like  manner  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Salt  Sea,  i.  e.  the  Dead  Sea,  near  which  (Num. 
xxxiii.  48)  Beth-jeshimoth  lay.  To  that  point 
the  Israelite  camp  reached  from  Shittim.  It  be 
longed  to  Reuben  (c.h.  xiii.  20),  later  to  Moab 
again,  Ezek.  xxv.  9. 

And   in  the   south   under   the   loot  -  hills  of 


Pisgah.  On  B  nntj?  comp.  ch.  x.  40.  Mount 
Pisgah,  "  a  part  of  the  mountain  of  Abarim,  "lies, 
to  one  looking  from  Jericho,  beyond  Beth-jeshi- 
moth,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  "its  highest  point  is  Nebo, 
which  is  sometimes  called  "  Mount  Abarim  " 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49),  as  though  its  summit,  and 
again,  "the  top  of  Pisgah  (Deut.  iii.  '27,  34), 
comp.  Knobel  on  Num.  xxi.  11.  The  relation  l»e- 
tween  Abarim,  Pisgah,  and  Nebo  is,  with  Knobel, 
to  be  conceived  of  as  if  Abarim  were  the  whole 
mountain  range  lying  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Pis 
gah  a  part  of  it,  namely,  the  northeastern,  and 
Nebo  the  highest  point  o'f  Pisgah.  This  seems  to 
me  more  simple  than  with  von  Kaumer  (p.  72),  to 
separate  Abarim  and  Pisgah,  and  then  assume  that 
Nebo  belonged  to  Abarim  as  its  (north)  western 
portion,  and  to  Mount  Pisgah  as  its  eastern  high 
est  extremitv.1  The  region  which  sloped  along 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pisgah  formed  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon. 

Vcrs.  4-6,  follow  the  borders  of  ih'  kimjdom  of 
Oy,  king  of  Bashan.  Ashtamth,  and  Ashtaroth- 

karnaim  (C^TTiX  Gen.  xiv.  5,  where  were  giants; 
Recording  to  ch.  ix.  10,  the  residence  of  <)g  ;  now 
Tel  Ashtareh.  The  hill  (Tel)  rises,  according  to 
von  Raumcr  (p.  24.')),  to  a  height  of  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  in  which  ruins  lie 
scattered.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  ancient  wall- 
foundations  and  copious  springs. 

Edrei.  Here  Og  was  slain,  Num.  xxi.  33-35; 
Deut.  iii.  1-3-  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Adraa  ; 
by  the  Crusaders,  Adratum,  also  Civitas  Bernardi 
de  Stampis;  by  Abulfeda,  Adsraat;  now  Draa,  a 
desert  basalt  cfty  without  inhabitants,  on  a  height 
(von  Raumcr,  p.  247). 

Ver.  5.  Balcah,  conquered  by  the  Israelites, 
Deut.  iii.  10.  Now  Szalthat,  with  eight  hundred 

1  [TrUtrwn'i  glowing  wconnt  of  the  m»«nmc«»nf,  mlnxwf 
boundle*  rtow  from  on*  of  the  Hewitt  of  Aburtm,  which 
nuij  bare  been  UM  anclonl  Nebo,  fa>  eic-lUnl,  p.  649  ff] 
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houses  and  a  castle  on  basalt  rocks,  on  the  south 
era  border  of  Hauran  ;  uninhabited,  like  Edre 
Porter  saw  from  the  castle  of  Salcha  fourtee 
I"  upwards  of  thirty,"  Giant  Cit,  of  Bash.  p.  76 
villages,  in  part  appearing  to  be  newly  built,  bu 
entirely  deserted  (ii.  183,  ap.  von  Raumer). 

Over  all  Bashan  unto  the  border  of  the  Gesh 
urites  and  the  Maachathites.  The  Maacha 
thites  dwelt  on  the  southwest  slope  of  Hermon,  a 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  "  Maachati  urbs  Amor 
rhfeorum  super  Jar  danem  (irfpl  rlv'lopSdmjv,  Euseb. 
juxla  montem  Hermon."  The  Geshurites  also  ar 
to  be  sought  on  Mount  Hermon,  near  the  presen 
Jedur,  on  the  eastern  fall  of  the  mountain.  Se 
von  Raumer,  p.  227,  and  Mcnke's  Bibelatlas 
plate  3.  Here  was  the  north  boundary  of  Bashan 
The  east  border  is  denoted  (see  above)  by  Salcah 
the  south  by  the  half  Gilead,  where)  the  borde: 
(was)  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  i.  e.  by  thi 
Jabbok  (ver.  2).  Toward  the  west  it  extended  t< 
the  sea  of  Tiberias  ;  see  von  Raumer,  p.  226  ff 
Bashan  and  Bafranoea  are  by  no  means  identical,  us 
von  Raumer  has  shown  (ulri  sup.).  Bashan  wa: 
famous  for  its  oak  forests  (Is.  ii.  13  ;  Ezek.  xxvii 
6),  and  fat  cattle  ;  hence  the  bullocks,  the  rams  of 
Bashan  (Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Am.  iv.  1;  Ps.  xxii 
13).  The  waters  descending  from  the  Hauran 
fertilize  the  level  land  in  its  northeastern  part 
which  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh. 

Ver.  6.  Comp.  Num.  xxxii. 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  Kings  vanquished  in  the  Country 
West  of  the  Jordan  (ver's.  7-24).  Verses  7  and  8, 
coinciding  with  ch.  xi.  16  and  x.  40-42,  introduce 

the  narrative.    The  Plain  (i"Tin37)  is  the  western 
part  of  the  Ghor  (Gen.  xiii.  10)  ;  the  wilderne 


"T2  lies  in  the  province  of  Judah,  and  Benja 
min  (ch.  xv.  61  ;  xviii.  11  ;  Matt.  iii.  3  ;  iv.  1  ;  xi. 
7;  Mark  i.  3;  Lu.  iii.  4.) 

Ver.  9.  The  kings  are  enumerated  generally  in 
the  or:ler  in  which  they  were  conquered.  First, 
accordingly,  the  kings  of  Jericho,  Ai,  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  Eglon,  and  Gezer,  in 
regard  to  which  ch.  vi.  2  ff.  ;  viii.  29  ;  x.  1-5, 
33  may  be  compared.  Then  follows  ver.  13,  the 
king  of  Debir,  ch.  x.  39,  after  him  still  in  the  same 

verse   the    king  of  Geder.     ""03  is    called    also 


and  belonged  to   the  lowland  of  -Judah. 
Not  hitherto  recognized. 

Ver.  14.  Hormah,  earlier  Zephat  (Judg.  i.  17). 
Robinson  (ii.  616,  N.)  seeks  the  city  near  the  pass 
es-Sufc'h,  W.  S.  VV.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the 
Israelites  were  defeated  by  the  Canaanites  (Num. 
xiv.  44,  45;  Deut.  i.  44),  and  subsequently  the 
Cnnaanitcs  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  1-3  ;  Judg. 
i.  17).  Perhaps  it  stood,  as  von  Raumer  suspects, 
on  the  adjacent  Mount  Madurah,  of  which  the  say 
ing  goes,  that  a  city  stood  upon  it  at  which  God 
became  angry  so  that  He  destroyed  it.  To  this  it 
suits  that  the  city  of  Zephath"  was  later  called 

Hormah  (np"?n,  t.  e.  devoted  to  destruction,  cog 


nate  with 

Arad,  named  also  Num.  xxi.  1-3,  and  Judg.  i. 
16,  17,  near  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh,  twenty  Ro 
man  miles  south  of  Hebron.  Robinson  (ii.  473) 
saw  from  a  distance  the  hill  Arad.  He  also  rightly 
refers  ch.  x.  41  to  the  subjugation  of  Arad,  whose 
inhabitants  had  previously  (Num.  xxi.  1-3),  like 
those  of  Hormah,  driven  back  the  Israelites. 

Ver.  15.  Libnah,ch.x.29,30;  xv.42.  Adullam, 


ch.  xv.  35,  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  xi.  7) ;  fa 
mous  for  its  cave,  David's  refuge  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xii.  15).  In  A.  D.  1138,  the 
inhabitants  of  Tekoah  took  refuge  there  from  the 
Saracens,  Will.  Tyr.  xv.  6  (von  Raumer,  p.  169). 

Ver.  16.  Makkedah.ch.x.10, 16, 17,21.  Bethel, 
earlier  Luz  (^ '),  sufficiently  known  ;  to  the  right 
of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Shechem ;  the  place 
where  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream  the  ladder  from 
earth  to  heaven  (Gen.  xxviii.  11-19;  xxxi.  13; 
Hos.  xii.  5) ;  rendered  infamous  subsequently  by 
the  worship  of  the  calves  (1  K.  xii.  28,  33;  xiii.  1), 
hence  called  Beth-aven  (different  from  Beth-aven 
in  ch.  vii.  2;  xviii.  12),  by  the  prophets  (Am.  v. 
5;  Hos.  iv.  15,  and  often).  The  missionary  Nico- 
layson  discovered  Bethel,  1 836.  According  to  Rob 
inson  (ii.  127)  it  is  now  called  Beitin,  three  and 
three-quarter  hours  from  Jerusalem.  See  more  in 
Robinson  ubi  sup.,  von  Raumer,  pp.  178, 179  [Tris 
tram,  Stanley]. 

Ver.  17.  Tappuah,  comp.  ch.  xv.  34,  53  ;  xvii.  7. 
Hepher,  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  in  Issachar,  xix. 
19  (Knobel). 

Ver.  18.  Aphek,  ch.  xiii.  4.  Lassaron,  men- 
ioned  only  in  this  place.  The  site  has  not  been 
discovered. 

Ver.  19.  Madon,  ch.  xi.  1.  Razor,  ch.  xi.  1-10; 
xix.  37. 

Ver.  20.  Shimron-meron,  ch.  xi.  1 ;  xix.  37. 
Achshaph,  ch.  xi.  1  ;  xix.  25. 

Ver.  21.  Taanach  in  Samaria,  within  the  circuit 
f  Issachar,  but  belonging  to  Manasseh  (ch.  xvii. 
1),  although  not  conquered  by  him  (Judg.  i.  27). 
A.  city  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi.  25.     Here  Barak  con 
quered  (Judg.  v.  19).     Robinson  (ii.  156,  157),  and 
Schubert  (iii.  164),  saw  Taanach  (now  Ta'annuk) 
"rom  the  neighborhood  of  Jennin  (Ginnaa),  von 
iaumer,  p.  165. 

Megiddo,  likewise  in  Samaria,  belonging  to 
Manasseh  but  beyond  his  border  (ch.  xvii.  11), 
nd  likewise  unconquered  by  that  tribe  (Judg.  i. 
7).  Here  Ahaziah  died  in  his  flight  from  Jehu 
2  K.  ix.  27),  and  here  Josiah  was  fatally  wounded 
n  the  battle  against  Necho  king  of  Egypt  (2 
°hron.  xxxv.  20,  25;  xxiii.  29,  30). 

Ver.  22.  Kedesh  on  the  mountain  of  Naphtali 
Jebel  el-Safed),  ch.  xix.  37,  in  Galilee.  A  city  of 
efuge,  ch.  xx.  7,  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi.  32.  Birth- 
lace  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6),  discovered  by  Smith 
n  a  hill,  in  a  well-watered  region  (Notes  on  Bibl. 
leog.  in  Biblloth.  Sac.,  May,  1849,  p.  374,  ap.  von. 
Laum.  p.  132) ;  by  Robinson  on  his  second  journey, 
ot  "  visited  "  indeed,  as  von  Raumer  states,  but 
et  seen  from  a  short  distance  and  described  (Later 
Bibl.  Res.  p.  366  ff). 

Jokneam  on  Carmel.  Belonging  to  Zebu- 
un,  ch.  xix.  11.  A  city  of  the  Levitcs,  ch  xxi. 
4.  Perhaps,  Tel  Kaimon  (Robinson,  Jsiter  Bibl. 
tes.p.  115).  The  place  is  called,  in  1  K.  iv.  12, 

p^,  out  of  which  Kaimon  appears  to  have 
jrung  (comp.  Robinson,  vbi  sup.).  Carmel  ap- 
ears  elsewhere  in  our  book  only  ch.  xix.  26,  to 
ark  the  south  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
•ightly  does  the  mountain  bear  its  name  "  orchard  " 
comp.  Is.  x.  8;  xvi.  10  and  often),  being  covered 
elow  with  laurels  and  olive-trees,  above  with  pines 
nd  oaks  (hence  the  comparison  Cant.  vii.  6),  and 
ill  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  These  are  the 
lory  of  Carmel  which  shall  be  given  to  the  wilder- 
ess  (Is.  xxxv.  2).  The  view  over  the  sea  as  well 
i  of  the  coast  is  magnificent.  Compare  the  dif- 
rent  descriptions  of  travellers,  von  Ranmer,  p. 
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43  ff.1  Since  1180  there  haa  stood  on  Carmel,  al 
though  onlv  at  a  height  of  578  feet,  and  therefore 
far  below  tlhe  summit,  a  cloister  to  commemorate 
Elijah  (I  K.  xviii.  17-39  ;  42-45)  and  bearing  his 
name  ;  rebuilt  in  1833.  The  mountain  reaches  an 
altitude  of  1700  feet. 

Vere.23.  Naphoth-dor,  ch.  xi.  2  ;  xvii  11.  The 
king  of  the  nations  of  Gilffal,  as  Gen.  xir.  1,  Tidal 


king  of  the  nations.    Similarly,  Gen.  x.  5, 

C'.iSH.  Gilgal,  not  on  the  Jordan,  but,  according 
to  Robinson  iii.  47,  in  the  plain  along  the  Mediter 
ranean  sea,  now  Jiljuleh,  corresponding  to  the  old 

1  [In  particular  ato,  Stanley,  S.  f  P.  p.  844  ff.,  Trlatram, 
p.  99  ff.J 


Galgala,  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  six 
Roman  miles  north  of  Antipatris.  Probably  the 
Gilgal  of  Nfh.  xii.  29  and  1  Mace.  ix.  2  wa>,  OB  he 
supposes,  the  same.  With  this  falls  in  the  prox 
imity  of  Naphoth-dor. 

Ver.  24.  Tirzah  in  Samaria,  three  miles  from 
the  city  of  Samaria,  on  the  east.  Here  at  a  later 
period  the  kings  of  Israel  dwelt ;  Jeroboam  I., 
Baasha,  Elah,  and  Shimri,  and  here  the  last-named 
burned  himself  in  his  palace,  1  K.  xiv.  17;  xv. 
33;  xvi.  8-18.  Robinson  (I^ter  Bibl.  Res.  p.  302, 
ff.)  takes  Tulluzah  for  Tirzah,  bein^  beautifully  sit 
uated  like  the  ancient  city  (Cant  vi.  4).  The  name 

signifies  delight,  from 


PART  SECOND. 

The  Division  of  the  Land  of  Canaan. 
CHAPTERS   XIII.-XXIV. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

GOD'S  COMMAND  TO  JOSHUA  TO  DISTRIBUTE  THE  LAND  IN  WEST  PALESTINE.    RETROSPECT-IT* 

GLANCE  AT  THE  TERRITORY  ALREADY  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  Two  AND  A  HALF  TRIBES 

EAST  OF  THE  JORDAN.     BEGINNING  OF  THE  DIVISION.     CALEB'S  PORTION. 


CHAPTERS  XIII.,  XTV. 

1.    God's  Command  to  Joshua  to  distribute  the  Land. 
CHAPTER  XIII.     1-7. 

1  Now  [And]  Joshua  was  old  and  stricken   in  years    [far  gone  in  years  ;    Fay  : 
come  into  the  days  ;  De  Wette  :  come  into  the  years]  ;  and   the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
said  unto  him,  Thou  art  old  and  stricken   [far-gone]  in   years,  and-  there  remaineth 

2  yet  very  much  land  to  he  possessed.     This  t  *  the  land  that  yet  remaineth  :  all  the 

3  borders  [circles]  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geshuri,  From  Sihor,  which   t*   before 
Egypt?  even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron,  northward,  which  is  [shall  it  be]  counted  to 
the  Canaanite  :  five  lords  of  the  Philistines,  the  Gazathites,1  and  the  Ashdothites,  the 
Eshkalonites,  the  Gittites   [Gathite],  and  the  Ekronites  ;  [,]  also  [and]  the  Avites  ; 

4  [,]  From  [in]  the  south  [;]  all  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  Mearah  that  is  beside 
[which  belongs  to]  the  Sidonians,  unto  Aphek,  to  the  borders  [border]  of  the  Amo- 

5  rites;  And  the  land  of  the  Giblites,  and  all  Lebanon,  toward  the  sunrising,  from 

6  Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering  into  Hamath.    All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hill  country  [the  mountain]  from  Lebanon  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and  all  the 
Sidonians,  them  will  I  drive  out  from  before  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  :  only  di 
vide  thou  it  by  lot  unto  the  Israelites  for  an  inheritance  [for  a  possession],  as  I  have 

7  commanded  thee.     Now  therefore  [And  now]  divide  this  land  for  an  inheritance 
[a  possession]  unto  the  nine  tribes,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

I  1  Ver.  8.     ThU  and  the  following  Gentile  DOUOJ  in  the  Tern  are  all  ringular  In  the  Hebrew  and  might  better  be  » 
QO'lentood  for  the  Kngltah.  —  Ta.) 
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2.   The  Territory  of  the    Two  and  a  Half  Tribes  East  of  the  Jordan,  as  already 

granted  to  them  by  Moses. 

CHAPTER  XIII.    8-33. 

o.  Its  Boundaries.     The  Tribe  of  Levi. 
CHAPTER  XIII.    8-14. . 

8  With  whom  [him]  the  Reubenites  and  the  Gadites  have  received  their  inheri 
tance  [possession],  which  Moses  gave  them,  beyond  [the]  Jordan  eastward,  even 

9  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  them ;  From  Aroer  that  is  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river  [water-course]  Arnon,  and  the  city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river 

10  [water-course],  and  all  the  plain  [table-land]  of  Medeba  unto  Dibon  ;  And  all  the 
cities  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  which  [who]   reigned  in  Heshbon,  unto  the 

11  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon ;  and  Gilead,  and  the  border  of  the  Geshurites 

12  and  Maachathites,  and  all  mount  Hermon,  and  all  Bashan  unto  Salcah ;  All1  the 
kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan,  which  [who]  reigned  in  Ashtaroth  and  Edrei,  which 
remained  of  the  remnant  of  the  giants.     For  these  did  Moses  smite  and  cast  them 

13  out.     Nevertheless  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  expelled  not  the  Geshurites,  nor 
the    Maachathites;  but  the    Geshurites   and  the  Maachathites  dwell  among   the 
Israelites  until  this  day. 

14  Only  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  he  gave  none  inheritance  [no  possession]  ;  the  sacri 
fices  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  made  by  fire  [Fay  and  De  Wette  :  offer 
ing  of  Jehovah ;  Bunsen,   after   the   Berleburg  Bibel :    fire-offerings]    are    their 
inheritance,  as  he  said  unto  them. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[  1  In  vers.  12,  13,  read :  All  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan,  who  ruled  in  Ashtaroth,  and  in  Edrei :  he  was  left  of  the 
11  remnant  of  the  giants,  and  Moses  smote  them,  and  drove  them  out.     And  the  sons  of  Israel  drove  not  out  the  Gesh- 
urite,  and  the  Maachathite  ;  Aid  Geshur  and  Maachath  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  Israel  to  this  day.] 

6.  The  Possession  of  the  Tribe  of  Keuben. 
CHAPTER  XIII.    15-23. 

15  And  Moses  gave  unto  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben  inheritance 

16  [omit:  inheritance]  according  to  their  families.  And  their  coast  [border]  was  from 
Aroer  that  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  [water-course  of  ]  Arnon,  and  the  city  that 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  river  [water- course]  and  all  the  plain  [table-land]  by  'Medeba ; 

17  [:]  Heshbon,  and  all  her  cities  that  are  in  the  plain  [table-land],  Dibon,  and  Bamoth- 

18  19  baal,  and  Beth-baal-meon,  And  Jahaza,  and  Kedemoth,  and  Mephaath,  And 

20  Kirjathaim,  and  Sibmah,  and  Zareth-shahar  in  the  mount  of  the  valley,  And  Beth- 

21  peor,  and  Ashdoth-pisgah  [the  foot-hills  of  Pisgah],  and  Beth-jeshimoth,  And  all  the 
cities  of  the  plain  [table-land],  and  all  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites 
which  [who]  reigned  in  Heshbon,  whom  Moses  smote  with  the  princes  of  Midian, 
Evi,  and  Rekem,  and  Zur,  and  Hur,  and  Reba,  which  were  dukes  [Fay  :  the  anointed] 

22  of  Sihon,  dwelling  in  the  country.     Balaam  also  [and  Balaam]  the  son  of  Beor,  the 
soothsayer,  did  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  slay  with  the  sword,  among  them  that 

23  were  slain  by  them  [in  addition  to  their  slain].     And  the  border  of  the  children 
[sons]  of  Reuben  was  [the]  Jordan,  and  the  border  thereof  [De  Wette,  Fay :  and 
that  which  bordered  it ;  Bunsen :  that  is,  its  margin].     This  was  the  inheritance 
[possession]  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  after  their  families,  the  cities  and 
the  villages  1  thereof. 

1  Some  Codd.  read  here  u  in  rer.  20,  DiTn,    doubtlew  to  make  Ter.  23  conformable  with  rer.  28.     We  »bid« 
by  the  reading   "J 
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c.  The  Possession  of  the  Tribe  of  Gad. 
CHAPTER  XIII.  24-28. 

24  And  Moses  gave  inheritance  [omit :  inheritance]   unto  the  tribe  of  Gad,  even 

25  [omit :  even]  unto  the  children   [sons]  of  Gad  according  to  their  families.  And 
their  coast  [border]  was  Jazer,  and  all  the  cities  of  Gilead,  and  half  the  land  of  the 

26  children  of  Amraon,  unto  Aroer  that  is  before  Kabbah  ;  and  from  Heshbon  unto 
Kamath-Mizpeh,  and   Betonim ;  and   from   Mahanaim  unto  the  border  of  Debir  ; 

27  And  in  the  valley,  Beth-aram,  and  Beth-nimrah,  and  jSuccoth,  and  Zaphon,  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  [the]  Jordan  and  his  [its]  border,  even 
unto  the  edge  of  the  sea  of  Cinnereth,  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  eastward. 

28  This  is  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad  after  their  fami- 
.    lies,  the  cities,  and  their  villages. 

d.  The  Possession  of  the  Half  Tribe  of  Manasseh.     A  Word  concerning  the  Tribe  of  Levi. 

CHAPTER  XIII.     29-33. 

29  And  Moses  gave  inheritance  [omit :  inheritance]  unto  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  : 
and  this  was  the  possession  of  the  half-tribe  [properly  :  and  it  was  for  the  half- 

30  tribe]    of  the    children    [sons]    of  Manasseh    by  their  families.     And  their  coast 
[border]  was  from  Mahanaim,  all  Bashan,  all  the  kingdom  of  Og  king  of  Bashan, 

31  and  all  the  towns  [villages]  of  Jair,  which  are  in  Bashan,  threescore  cities.     And 
half  Gilead,  and  Ashtaroth,  and  Edrei,  cities  [De  "NVette,  Fay:  the  cities]  of  the 
kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan,  were  pertaining  unto  the  children  of  Machir  the  son  of 

32  Manasseh,  even  to  the  one  half  of  the  children  of  Machir  by  their  families.     These 
are  the  countries  which  [are  what]  Moses  did  distribute  for  inheritance  [possession] 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  by  Jericho  eastward. 

33  But  unto  the  tribe   of  Levi    Moses  gave  not  any  inheritance  [possession]  :  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel  was  [is]  their  inheritance,  as  he  said  unto  them. 


EXEUBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

With  the  thirteenth  chapter  begins  Part  Second 
of  the  book.  This  describes  the  division  of  the 
land,  and  rests  no  doubt  on  definite  records  which 
lay  before  the  author.  Such  records  must  have 
been  prepared  on  tak.in.ir  possession  of  the  land, 
and  such  are  in  fact  referred  to,  ch.  xviii.  8,  9. 
"  Without  them  a  single  Hebrew  writer  would 
hardly  have  had  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the 
land  as  this  author  displays,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  boundaries"  (Knobel).  when  these  regis 
ters  .were  established,  whether  already  in  Joshua's 
time,1  or,  as  Knobcl,  from  certain  circumstances 
feels  obliged  to  infer, "  at  a  somewhat  later  period," 
cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty.  We  nave,  at 
all  events,  to  deal  here,  for  the  most  ]"*rt,  with 
rery  ancient  writings,  reminding  us  or  Ex.  xx., 
Num.  xxxiii. 

1.  ,Movtth'$  Command  to  Joshua  to  divide  the  FMnd, 
ch.  xiii.  1-7.  Joshua  has  become  old,  much  land 
is  yet  to  l)e  conquered,  and  no  nrospect  of  his  com 
pleting  the  conquest  of  it ;  therefore  God  gives 
him  the  command  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  under 
take  the  division.  What  yet  remains  is  accurately 
mentioned,  vcrs.  2-6,  and  in  ver.  7  it  is  said,  that  it 
•hall  be  given  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes. 

Ver.  1.  Well-stricken  [for  gone]  in  years,  as 
ch.  xxiii.  1,  2;  Gen.  xxiv.  1  ;  xviii.  11. 

Ver.  2-6.  The  land  that  remains  to  be  occupied. 

1  [Tb«  clear  and  positive  itatemenU  made  in  eh.  zrlil.  4- 
9  would  Mem  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  on  tbU  point, 


It  lies  part  in   the  south  (ver.  3,  4),  and  part  in 
the  north  (ver.  5,  6). 

Ver.  2.  All  the  circles  of  the  Philistines,  and 
all  Oeahuri.  rhV'bjrbS,  LXX.  rightly  :  o>m, 
Vulg. :  Gulilnen,  and  hence  Luther :  Galilee  of  the 
Philistines.  Gcshuri  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  country  of  the  Geshurites  on  Lebanon,  men 
tioned  ch.  "xii.  5;  xiii.  13,  but  is  to  be  looked  for 
n  the  south  of  Palestine  near  Philistia. 

Ver.  3.  From  Sihor.  "TilTE?  from'"inC7,  to 
be  black,  properly,  black  stream  ;  but  not  here,  as 
in  Is.  xxiii.  3;  Jer.  ii.  18,  the  Nile,  which  DC 
Wette  judges  it  to  be,  but,  according  to  the  con 
vincing  analogy  of  1  Chron.  xiii.  5,  tl>c  'HJ 
D^VPt  the  brook  of  Egypt,  Ilhinokolura,  or 
Hhinokorura,  which  actually  flows  /w/»Vc,  f.  e. 
eastwardlv  (more  accurately  northeastwardly)  from 
Egypt,  while  the  Nile  takes  its  course  through  the 
middle  of  that  country.  Von  Haumer  well  re 
marks  in  his  excursus  on  this  passage  (p.  53): 
"  That  under  the  name  Shihor  the  Nile  was  by  no 
means  alone  intended,  is  evident  from  the  single 
fact  that  Josh.  xix.  26  refers  to  a  border  stream  of 
Asher  of  the  same  name.  If  the  Nile  was  called 
Shihor,  niger,  quia  nn/rum  lutum  devehit,  why  should 
not  other  streams  receive  the  some  name  for  the 
same  reason.  Have  we  not  in  Germany  and 
to  one  who  admits  the  historical  credibility  of  the  book.  — 
Ta-J 
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America  streams  which  are  called  Sch  wart/bach, 
Black  Creek,  Black  River,  Green  River,  etc.?"  It 
may  be  added  that  many  names  of  streams  and 
streamlets  may  bo  met  with  bearing  the  same  or 
closely  related  names,  from  the  repetition  of  the 
same  features  in  different  places. 

Even  unto  the  border  of  Ekron.  Ekron,  'Aitd- 
p<ai>,  'AKitdpuv  in  the  LXX.,  between  Ashdod  and 
Jamnia,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  sev 
eral  times,'  ch.  xv.  11,  45,  46;  xix.  43;  accord 
ing  to  Judg.  i.  18  conquered  by  Judah,  afterward 
lost  again,  then  again  conquered,  under  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  vii.  14).  It  was  the  city  of  the  fly- 
Baal,  Baal-zebu  b,  whose  proteges  are  still  to  be 
found  there  in  great  numbers.  At  least  Van  de 
Velde  complains  (ii.  1  73  apud  von  Raumer, 
185)  very  bitterly  of  them.  Jeremiah  (xxv.  20 
Amos  (i.  8)  ;  Zcphaniah  (ii.  4)  ;  Zecharia  (ix.  5,  7) 
prophesied  against  Ekron.  Robinson  (iii.  23-25) 
thinks  he  discovered  it  in  Ahir,  pronounced  Agh- 


a  village  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  mis 
erable  novels,  lying  on  a  "  low  round  eminence," 
and  surrounded  by  an  extensive  grove  of  olive 
trees  (Furrer,  p.  133,  Robinson,  ii.  368).  Of  an 
tiquities  Furrer  found  in  the  village,  not  a  single 
one.  "  Of  the  ancient  city  of  the  Philistines  which 
once  stood  here,"  he  says,  "  that  Ashdod  about 
which  the  Assyrian  (Is.  xx.  1)  and  Egyptian 
armies  often  encamped,  everything  but  the  name 
has  utterly  vanished. 

(and  Askelon),  "p/ 


The  Ashkelonite.  Ashkelon 
mentioned  nowhere  else 


rum,  according  to  Furrer,  p.  135,  a  small  village 
built  of  unburnt  bricks  or  clay.  "  The  radical 
letters  of  the  Arabic  name  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  position  too  corresponds 
with  all  we  know  of  Ekron,"  that  is,  with  the  state 
ment  of  Euscbius  and  Jerome,  that  it  should  be 
between  Ashdod  and  Jamnia  ;  for  "  such  is  the 
actual  position  of  Akir  relative  to  Esdud  and 
Gebna  at  the  present  day." 

Shall  it  be  counted  to  the  Canaanites.  This 
land  shall  be  regarded  as  Canaanitish,  and  so  sub 
ject  to  conquest,  although  the  Philistines  were  not 
Canaanites,  but  according  to  Gen.  x.  13  sprang 
from  Mizraim.  So  also  Knobel  :  "  The  country 
from  the  brook  of  Egypt,  northward,  is  reckoned 
to  the  Canaanite,  i.  e.  to  Canaan,  and  was  there 
fore  to  be  taken  into  account  also,  since  Israel  was 
to  receive  the  whole  of  Canaan." 

Five  lords  of  the  Philistines  :  the  Gazathite 
(Gazite),  the  Ashdothite,  the  Ashkelonite,  the 
Gittite  (Gathite)  and  the  Ekronite.  The  lords 
or  chiefs  are  named  instead  of  the  cities.  The 

Gazite,  ruler  of  Gaza,  H-T17,  i\££a,  first  mentioned, 
Gen.  x.  19,  as  a  border  town  of  the  Canaanite 
peoples  ;  in  our  book,  x.  41  ;  xi.  22  ;  xv.  47,  con 
quered  by  Judah,  Judg.  i.  18,  afterward  lost  again, 

T..;i._      *::      o         o  __  ___  r.j     ^i_  ^  _/?    />_  -. 


Judg 


Samson  carried  the  gates  of  Gaza 


to  a  hill  (Judg.  xvi.  21-30)  which  is  now  shown 
one  half  hour  from  the  city.  As  against  Ekron, 
the  prophets  prophesied  also  against  Gaza  ,  Jere 
miah  (xxv.  20;  xlvii.  5),  Amos  (i.  6,  7)  Zeph- 
aniah  (ii.  4),  Zechariah  (ix.  5).  On  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch 
(Acts  viii.  30).  It  lies  in  a  fruitful  region,  rich  in 
palms  and  olive-trees,  on  a  small  hill  about  an 
hour  from  the  sea  ;  is  at  present  larger  than  Jeru 
salem  (Robinson,  ii.  372),  a  chief  emporium  be 
tween  Egypt  and  Syria,  lying  on  the  great  cara 
van  route,  and  distinguished  by  good  springs. 
The  population  may  be  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thousand.  Robinson  (ulri  sup.)  gives  a  very  in 
structive  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  city,  which 
has  suffered  much  in  the  military  campaigns  of 
thousands  of  years.  A  very  pleasant  description 


is  found  in  Furrer  (p.  119-122). 
Ashdod, 


The  Ashdothite. 

22  .  xv  46>  47 
Here  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark  of  God  (1  Sam.  v. 
1-7  ;  vi.  17)  ;  and  this  city  also  shared  in  the  male 
dictions  of  the  prophets  mentioned  above,  in  the 
same  passages  which  were  there  quoted.  It  like 
wise  is  named  in  the  account  of  the  eunuch  from 


in  our  book,  conquered  by  Judah  (Judg.  i.  18),  but 
not  named  among  the  cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
45-47),  —  a  circumstance  which  favors  the  opinion 
that  the  list  was  composed  in  the  time  of  Joshua, 
and  not  later  —  was,  next  to  Gaza,  probably  the 
most  important  city  of  the  Philistines,  at  whose 
gates  David  would  not  have  the  tidings  of  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  proclaimed  (2  Sam.  i. 
20),  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  should 
rejoice.  Like  the  other  Philistine  cities,  Ashkelon 
was  threatened  by  the  prophets  Avirh  divine  punish 
ment.  Samson  slew  here  thirty  Philistines.  Jona 
than  the  Maccabasan  conquered  the  city  twice  (1 
Mac.  x.  86;  xi.  60).  Herod  the  Great  was  born 
here,  according  to  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  i.  6),  was 
called  Ascalonita,  and  adorned  the  place  with 
baths  and  fountains.  It  was  distinguished  origin 
ally  for  hatred  against  the  Jews,  later  for  enmity 
toward  the  Christians.  During  the  Crusades  many 
conflicts  took  place  here.  Its  destruction  by  Sala- 
clin  (1191)  terminated  its  splendor  forever;  and 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  as  Ritter  relates  at  large, 
(xvi.  "Off.  [Gage's  Transl.  iii.  213  ff.j),  caused  its 
ruins  to  be  explored  without  finding  silver  or  gold. 
The  ruins  are  of  vast  proportions.  The  village  of 
New  Ashkelon  Iving  near  the  sea  is  surrounded 
with  green.  "  "fhus  Ashkelon,  with  the  adjacent 
village,  formed  an  extremely  fertile  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  a  perfectly  desert  region;  although, 
through  the  numerous  gaps  and  rents  in  the  gi 
gantic  stone  wall,  the  wind  has  at  certain  points 
wept  the  sand  of  the  desert  into  the  very  site  of 
the  city"  (Furrer,  p.  128).  The  Gitlite  (Gathite), 

Gath,  mentioned  already,  ch.  xi.  22  ;  f"l2,  r/rra, 
(Joseph.),  TfO  (LXX.),  was  the  home  of  Goliath 
Sam.  xvii.  4)  ;  connected  with  Ashkelon  in 
David's  lamentation  (2  Sam.  i.  20),  conquered  by 
David  (1  Chron.  xix.  1).  Micha(i.  10)  and  Amos 
2)  make  mention  of  this  city,  whose  ruins 
Robinson  (ii.  220)  sought  for  in  vain.  On  Menke's 
atlas,  map  iii.,  its  name  is  brought  in  without  the 
ign  of  a  town,  on  the  border  of  the  second  group 
of  low  land  cities  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Knobel  (p  433),  after  the  example  of  Hitzig  (  Urge- 
schichte  der  Philister,  p.  154),  conjectures  that  BCUT- 
oyd&pa  in  Ptolem.  5,  16,  6,  Betogabri  in  Tab. 
Peuting.  ix.  6,  Eleutheropolis  of  the  Fathers,  the 
:>resent  Beit  Jibrin,  is  the  same  as  Gath.  —  The 
Kkronite,  see  above  ver.  3.  —  The  Avites,  "  south  of 
Gaza,"  Deut.  ii.  23. 

Ver.  4.  In  the  South.  The  Masoretic  division 
of  the  verse  we  must  here  give  up,  as  Havernick, 
Keil,  and  Knobel  have  dour,  since  the  specification 

—  ]DV)ED,  standing  unquestionably  in  contrast 

with  n^SS  (ver.  3),  suits  very  well  with  the 
preceding,  but  not  at  all  with  what  follows.  Father 
the  author  turns  here,  ver.  4,  to  an  enumeration 
of  the  portions  of  the  country  lying  in  the  north  • 
which  require  yet  to  be  fully  subjugated. 


Ethiopia  (Acts  viii.  40).     It  is  now  called  Esdud,  \     All  the  land  of  the  Canaanites.     Phoenicia  is 
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intended,  and  in  particular,  the  low-land  there  a* 
well  as  the  "  mountain  country  from  Mearuh  even 
to  the  border  of  the  Amorites*'  (Knobel). 

Mearah.     Since 


properly  signified  a 
cave,  the  conjecture  proposed  by  Rosenmiiller  (  Bibl. 
Geoy.  ii.  1,  pp.  39,40),  although  Robinson  (iii.  412) 
regards  it  "  as  of  very  Questionable  value,"  may 
safely  l»c  approved,  with  Kilter  (xvii.  99)  and  Kno 
bel,  nanu-lv,  that  we  her»  have  a  reference  to  the 
caoea  de  Ti/ro  mentioned  by  Will.  Tyr.  (xix.  11), 
which  he  describe*  as  a  spv'lunca  inexpugnabilis,  an 
old  burial-place  of  the  Sidonians  ;  at  present,  Mughr 
Jczzin.  «'.  e.  Cave  of  Jezzin,  on  Lebanon,  east  of  Si- 
don.  Hitter,  n/'i  sitn. 

Aphek.  now  Afka  (Robinson,  Later  Bill.  Res.  p. 
603  ft'.),  northeast  of  Beirut  ;  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  better  known  Aphek,  in  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  where  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  was 
pitched  before  their  victory  over  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxix.  1-31  ),  and  where  Benhadad  was  subsequently 
captured  (  1  K.  xx.  26-30).  The  Aphek  before  us, 
called  by  the  Greeks  "A^wwro,  noted  for  the  temple 
of  Venus,  destroyed  by  Constantino  the  Great,  be 
longed,  as  we  see  from  ch.  xix.  30,  to  Asher.  A  third 
Aphek  (von  Rauin.  p.  242),  now  Feik,  a  village  of 
200  families,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  sea  of  Ti 
berias,  on  the  road  from  Hauran  to  the  Jordan. 
This  place  is  indicated  in  the  Onom.  as  a  casteJium 
granile.  There  was  also  a  fourth  place  of  the  name 
(ch.  xv.  53)  on  the  mountain  of  Judah. 

To  the  borders  of  the  Amoritea,  i.  e.  to  the 
land  once  inhabited  by  the  Amorites,  which  be 
longed  to  Og,  king  of  liashaa  (Mich.,  Dereser, 
Kosenmiillcr,  Keil). 

Ver.  5.  The  land  of  ths  Giblites.  The  land 
of  Gibli,  i.  e.  of  the  race  of  Geba!  (1  K.  v.  32  (18)  ; 
Ez.  xxvii.  9),  a  district  north  of  Bervtus,  on  the 
sea,  still  called  Jobail,  bv  the  Arabs,"  but  in  the 
classics  "Byblus"(Knobef).  By  blua  itself  lay  on  the 
sea  (K/.  xxvii.  9),  was  a  seat  of  the  Adonis-wor 
ship  (Winer,  i.  206),  "  home  of  the  Phoenician  arti 
sans  called  by  Solomon  to  the  building  of  the  tem 
ple  (1  K.  v.  3*2  (18).  The  country  belonging  to  it 
probably  lay  east  of  the  city  "  (von'Raum.  p.  26,  28). 

All  Lebanon  towards  the  sun-rising,  t.  e.  the 
Anti-Lebanon. 

Baal-Gad,  not  Baalk-c,  as  Knobel  here  again 
maintains,  but,  as  was  shown  on  ch.  xi.  17,  Caes- 
anea  Philippi.  So  also  Menke  on  Map  iii.,  who 
strangely  writes  Baal-(iath  instead  of  Baal-Gad  — 
perhaps  *a  mere  oversight. 

ILnnat  h.  A  northern  boundary  point  of  Pales 
tine,  mentioned  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  fn  our  book  here 
and  in  ch.  xix.  33,  and  many  times  throughout  the 
O.  T.,  particularly  during  the  peri<xl  of  greatest 
renown  of  the  Jewish  dominion  under  David  and 
Solomon.  Then  the  kingdom  actually  extended 
to  that  point  (sec  the  side-map  to  .Map  iii.  in 
Mcnke'u  Albu),  2  Sam.  viii.  3-12;  I  Chron.  xviii. 
3-11;  1  Chron.  xiii.  5  ;  1  K.  viii.  65;  2  Chron. 
rii.  8  ;  2  K.  xiv.  25-28.  So  far  had  the  spies 
originally  penetrated  (Num.  xiii.  21).  According 
to  the  Onom.  Hamath  =  Kpiphaniaon  the  Orontes, 
at  the  present  time.  Hamah.  scat  of  a  Greek  bishop 
(RoUlUOB,  iii.  456  (s.e  also  Libr  Jii/>l.  /to.  p. 
568]).  Yet  Jacobites  also  dwell  there  subject  to  the 
Jacobite  patriarch  who  resides  in  Mesopotamia 
(Kol.inson,  iii.  461).  The  city  is  very  large, 
and  numbers  100,000  inhabitants  (Winer,  i. 
458). 

Vcr.  6.  There  remain  besides,  and  are  to  be  con 
quered.  all  the  inhabitant*  of  the  mountains 
from  Lebanon  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  all  the 


Sidonians,  i.  e.  all  the  heathen  tribes  dwelling 
south  of  the  Lebanon  as  far  as  to  the  present  prom 
ontory  lias  cn-Nakura  (see  on  ch.  xi.  8).  Knobel 
here  explains  Misrephoth-maim  simply  as  "  prom 
ontory  of  Nakura,"  while,  according  to  the  com 
ments  on  ch.  xi.  8,  his  opinion,  there  controverted  by 
us,  appears  to  include  under  the  name  the  other 
promontory  also,  lias  el-Abiad. 

Only  divide  thou  it  by  lot  unto  Israel  for  a  pos 
session.  These  words  connect  themselves  with 
ver.  1,  and  particularly  the  conclusion  of  that 
verse,  as  Keil  has  well  observed.  As  I  have  com 
manded  thee,  comp.  ch.  i.  6. 

Ver.  7.  More  definite  statement  as  to  whom 
the  land  should  be  divided  among.  According  to 
ch.  xiv.  1 ,  Joshua  did  not  perform  this  service  alone, 
hut  in  connection  with  the  high-priest  Eleuzer,  and 
the  elders  of  the  people. 

2.  The  Territory  of  the  Tioo  and  a  Half  Tribes 
East  of  the  Jordan,  as  Moses  had  already  bestowed 
it  u/wi  them,  vers.  8-33. — a.  Its  Hordm,  vers. 
8-13.  To  that  is  added  a  notice  of  the  failure  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  to  receive  a  possession,  vers.  14. 

Ver.  8.  With  him,  i.  e.  Manussch,  but  the 
other  half  of  Manasseh. 

Vers.  9-12.  These  statements  are.  with  slight 
variation,  the  same  as  ch.  xii.  1-6.  Thus  instead 
of  the  nalfGHead  in  xii.  2,  we  have  here  All  the 
table-land  of  Medeba  unto  Dibon.  Of  Medeba 
we  shall  speak  on  ver.  16,  of  Dil>on,  on  ver.  17. 

In  ver.  13  it  is  significantly  stated  that  the  Gesh- 
urites^  and  Maachathites  were  not  driven  out. 
Similar  remarks  occur  ch.  xv.  63;  xvi.  10;  xvii. 

12  if. 

Ver.  14  is  repeated  in  ver.  33,  yet  not  in  pre 
cisely  the  same  expression.  Thus,  while  it  is  said 

here  that  "*  N^W,  i.  e.  the  offerings  of  Jehovah, 
should  be  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  Jeho 
vah  Himself  is  there  called  their  possession.  It  is 
the  same  in  sense;  without  earthly  inheritance 
Jehovah  and  his  worship  should  be  the  oulv  j 
session  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  directions  of 
law  Num.  xviii.,  may  be  compared  with  this,  from 
which  it  appears  in  what  manner,  through  the  di 
vine  worship  itself,  the  bodily  subsistence  of  the 
priests  and  their  attendants  was  provided  for. 

b.  The  Possession  of  the  Trilie.  of  Ileutm,  vers. 
15-23.  There  follow,  now  evidently  on  the  ground 
of  old  registers,  the  several  boundaries  of  the  tribes 
east  of  the  Jordan  ;  of  which  liciil>cn  comes  first. 
They  are  found  in  shorter  compass,  Num.  xxxii. 
34-42. 

Ver.  16.  Medeba,  now  Medaba,  mentioned  in 
a  song  of  triumph,  Num.  xxi.  30  ;  according  to  ver. 
9,  and  this  passage,  belonging  to  Reuben  ;  later  to 
Moab,  Is.  xv.  2.  The  ruins,  on  a  hill,  have  a  comnass 
of  half  an  hour,  about  two  hours  from  Heshbon. 

The  plain  (~>tt7san)  by  Medeba.  The  plateau 
east  of  Abarim  or  mount  Pisgah  is  meant  (comp. 
ch.  xii.  3),  comp.  also  Knobel  on  Num.  xxi.  10,  II.1 
Ver.  17.  Heshbon,  also,  lies,  like  Mcdeba,  on 
this  table-land,  comp.  xii.  2.  —  Dibon,  mentioned 
Num.  xxi.  30,  like  Mcdeba  ;  now  Diban  I  the  site 
of  the  recently  discovered  monumental  stone 
(Moabitc  stone)  containing  a  valuable  inscription 
of  great  antiquity. —  Tu.|,  an  hour  north  of  the 
Arnon.  There  were  not  two  I)ilH>nx,  as  the  Onom. 
assumes,  but  the  one  DiUni  is  ascribed,  Num.  xxxii. 
3,  34,  to  Gad,  hero  to  Reuben,  comp.  also,  ver.  9. 

[Among  went  trarnller*,  the  account  riven  by  Trl»- 
tmm  in  hi*  Lnn>i  of  Itnul,  will  be  found  graphic  and  in- 
•trueU»e.  —  Ta.J 
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Bamoth-Baal,  Num.  xxiv.  20,  a  stopping-place 
of  the  Israelites. 

Beth-baal-meon,  called  also,  briefly  Baal-meon 
(Num.  xxxii.  38),  now  Maein,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Attarus,  which  raises  itself  "  to  the  east  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  "  (von  Kan m.  p.  71, 


72). 

Ver.  18. 


Jahaza.     Here  Sihon  was  slain,  Num 


xxi.  23  ;  Deut.  ii.  32  ;  Judg.  xi.  20.  According  to 
ch.  xxi.  36,  a  Leviticnl  city,  cf.  also  1  Chron.  vii.  28. 
It  was  later  retaken  by  Moab,  Is.  xv.  4 ,  Jer.  xlviii. 
21.  Not  given  on  Menke's  map,  on  von  Rau- 
mer's  accompanied  with  an  interrogation  point.  . 

Kedemoth,  another  city  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi. 
37  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  79. 

Mephaath,  also  a  Lcvite  city,  ch.  xxi.  37 ;  1 
Chron.  vi.  79,  later  of  the  Moabites.  In  Jerome's 
time  here  was  a  Roman  garrison  for  a  protection 
against  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  (von  Raurn. 
p.  265). 

Ver.  19.  Kirjathaim.  It  is  related,  Gen.  xiv.  5, 
that  Chedorlaomer  here  smote  the  Emim.  From 
the  present  passage,  and  Num.  xxxii.  37,  it  be 
longed  to  Reuben;  later  to  Moab,  Jer.  xlviii.  1, 
23 ;  Ez.  xxv.  9.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  very  many 
Christians  lived  here  (von  Raumer,  p.  263). 

Sibmah,  very  near  Heshbon. 

Zareth-shahar  on  the  mount  of  the  valley. 
The  name  signifies  "  splendor  of  the  dawn," 


according  to  Gesenjus  perhaps  = 
1  Chron.  iv.  7).  Von  Raumer  makes  no  mention 
of  it.  Winer  and  Keil  conjecture  that  Zereth- 
shahar,  which  is  nowhere  else  named  (nomenloci 
forsan  in  aprico  colle  sili,  cujus  nusquam  alias  fit 
mentio,  Ilosenm.  on  this  place),  may  have  lain  near 
Nebo  or  Pisgah,  "  not  far  from  Heshbon  on  the 
west,"  (Keil).  Menke  has  introduced  the  name 
west  of  Mount  Pisgah,  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
somewhat  south  of  Zerka-maim,  perhaps  because 
Zereth-shahar  is  indicated  as  situated  on  a  moun 
tain  of  the  valley. 

Ver.  20.  Beth-peor,  probably  not  far  from  the 
mountain  of  Peor  ;  opposite  Jericho,  according  to 
the  Onom. 

The  foot-hills  of  Pisgah,  and  Beth-jeshimoth, 
ch.  xii.  3. 

Ver.  21.  All  the  cities  of  the  table-land  and 
all  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king,  etc.  Meaning  : 
"all  the  other  cities  of  the  level  (the  plain)  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Sihon,  as  far  as  it  extended 
on  the  plain."  So  Keil,  rightly  taking  into  ac 
count  the  statement  of  ver.  27.  The  victory  of 
Moses  over  Sihon  is  here  related  more  fully  than 
in  ver.  12.  There  are  beside  himself  five  Midian- 
ite  princes  named,  Evi,  Rekem,  Zur,  Hur,  and 
Reba,  and  in  the  same  order  as  Num.  xxxi.  8, 

while 

here  they  are  styled  E  "^tt?!?,  just  as  in  Gen.  xvii. 
20  the  princes  of  the  Ishmaelites,  and  in  Num.  iv. 
34  as  well  as  ch.  ix.  18  of  our  book,  the  princes  of 


where,  however,  they  are  called   £3  ^3  7^> 


the  congregation  of  Israel,  TTiyri  ^^3»  tne 
princes  of  their  tribes  are  mentioned  (Num.  vii.  11 
ff.  ;  xxxiv.  18,  and  often).  They  are  at  the  same 

time  designated  as  the  anointed  of  Sihon  (^P? 
D),  t.  e.  his  vassals.  In  this  sense  of  anointed, 


pnce  = 


"the  word  stands  only  in  the 


(on  Ps.  ii.  6),  translate 


by  "  poured  out  " 


[founded  or  cast],  because  he  thinks  7JDD  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to 
anoint."  Hitzig  likewise  contends  that  "HP3  can 


not  mean  "  anoint,"  for  which  rather  rP^Q  stands, 
Ps.  ii.  6,  but  will  hear  nothing  of  "  poured  out." 
He  reaches  back  after  an  Arabic  root  which  should 
signify  purify,  refine,  consecrate  to  God,  so  that 

in  the  passage  above  V1DD3  would  be  about  the 


same  as 


In   this  view 


would 


properly  mean   "consecrated"  (to  God);  comp. 
Hitzig,  Psalms  i.  p.  9. 

Ver.  22.  Balaam,  Num.  xxii.  5  if.,  is  here  char 
acterized  as  2Dp,  soothsayer,  like  the  prophets  of 
the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  vi.  2,  and  the  necromancers 
I  Sam.  xxviii.  8,  different  from  the  N"^,  the  true 
prophet,  who  is  also  called  n^"~>  (1  Sam.  ix.  9),  or 
f?.n  (l  Chron.  xxi.  9;  xxv.  5;  xxix.  29).  The 
D5P  divines  properly  through  inscribed  lots  (j8eA- 


Ver.  23.  And  the  border  ....  was  the  Jor 
dan  and  the  border.  Houbigant  and  Clericus,  be 
cause  the  passage  is  obscure,  would  mend  the  text 
here  and  Num.  xxxiv:  6;  Deut.  iii.  16,  also  Josh, 
xiii.  27;  xv.  12,  47.  Gesenius  (Thes.  i.  394  ff.) 

takes  1  =  simul,  etiam,  thus  :  Jordanes  qui  simul  ter 
minus  erat.  Knobel  (on  Num.  xxxiv.  6)  and  Keil 
(at  this  place)  explain:  "The  sea  (Num.  xxxiv. 
6),  the  Jordan,  with  its  territory,  with  its  banks, 
shall  be  the  boundary."  This  sense  is  indicated 
by  De  Wette  also  in  his  translation,  which  we  have 
adopted  [der  Jordan  und  das  Anr/rcnzfinde,  the  Jor 
dan  and  what^)orders  it],  Bunsen  appears  to  take 

as  epexegetical,  translating:  "that  is,  its  mar 
gin,"  coming  close  therefore  to  Gesenius. 

Their  villages,  comp.  ver.  28,  xv.  32,  36,  41,  47, 

48,  and  often,  "^r^'  a  farm>  'village,  fjrau/Uj 
(LXX  K(H>/jLrj),  which  was  not  inclosed,  like  a  city, 
with  walls,"  (Keil.)  By  the  Caucasians  such  a  vil 
lage  is  called  an  Aul,  re'minding  us  of  firav\is  [and 
auA.T)|. 

c.  Ver.  24-23.  The  Possession  of  the  Tribe  of  Gad. 

Ver.  25.  Jazer,  snatched  from  the  Amorites, 
Num.  xxi.  32,  belonging  to  Gad,  Num.  xxxii.  35, 
as  here,  a  Levite  city,  ch.  xxi.  39;  1  Chron.  vii. 
81.  Later,  like  many  other  of  the  cities  already 
mentioned,  it  belonge'd  again  to  the  Moabites  (Is. 
xvi.  8,  9  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32) ;  conquered  by  Judas 
Maccabauis,  1  Mac.  v.  8.  Burckhardt  (p.  609)  held 
the  present  Ain  Hazir  to  be  Jazer  (apnd  von  Rati- 
mer,  p.  262),  and  with  this  von  Raumer  agrees. 
Seetzen  conjectured  that  Szyr  or  Scirwas  to  be  re 
garded  as  this  place,  with  whom,  beside  Keil,  Van 
de  Velde,  and  Menke  (Map  iii.  compared  with  Map 


viii.)  coincide. 

All  the  cities  of  Gilead, 


of  the  southern 


part  of  Gilead,  to  the  Jabbok,  for  the  other  half 
which  belonged  not  to  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  but 
to  that  of  Og  king  of  Bashan,  fell,  as  we  learn 
from  ver.  31,  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  For 
the  rest  comp.  on  ch»  xii.  2. 

The  half  of  the  land  of  the  sons  of  Ammon 


plural,  and  always,  as  would  seem,  of  native,  al-  |  unto  Aroer  that  is  before  Rabbah.  This  Aroer 
though  dependent  and,  as  in  Josh.  xiii.  21,  sub-  j  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Aroer  of  Reuben  on 
jiigated,  princes,  and  not  of  installed,  ordinary  of-  j  the  northern  bank  of  the  Arnon,  ch.  xii.  2  ;  xiii. 
ficiaU"  (Gcscn.).  Keil  would,  with  Hengstenberg  '  9,  16.  It  is  Aroer  of  Gad,  which  is  before  Rabba, 
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UntQ  the  ^Q^^  of  Debir  ("alb).     Since  b 
Qf  tho  Stot.constr.^curs  mmheroelsc  in 


our  book,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  appealing  to  2  Sam.  ix. 
4  and  xvii.  27,  proposed  to  read  *^H  S  v,  which  is 


that  is  Rabba  or  Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites  (Deut. 
iii.  1 1 ),  which,  again,  is  different  from  Rabba  of 
the  Moabites  (von  Raumer,  p.  271).  Aroer  of 
Gad,  from  Num.  xxxii.  34,  was  built  by  the  Gad- 
ites.  From  hence  to  Abel  -  keramim,  Jephtha 
smote  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  33)  in  that  vic 
tory  so  jK)rtentous  to  the  life  of  his  daughter. 
There  Joab  encamped  on  the  occasion  of  that  cen 
sus  of  the  people  so  portentous  to  David  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  5).  "  Probably  Ayra,  southwest  of  es-Salt" 
(von  Raumer,  p.  2*59).  "For  'before,'  cannot 
here,"  as  von  Raumer  correctly  says,  "  possibly 
signify  •  to  the  east  of  Rabbah.  since  Aroer,  as  a 
city  of  the  tril*  of  Gad,  must  have  lain  west  of 
Rabbah.  '  Before  '  signifies,  probably,  that  if  one 
goes  from  the  Jordan  toward  Rabbah,  Aroer  lies 
before  Rabbah."  So  likewise  Burckhardt  {p.  609): 
Ver.  26.  From  Heshbon  to  Ramothmizpeh 
and  Betonim.  Thus  the  extension  northward  of 

the  territory  of  the  tribe  is  expressed.    From  Htsli-   ,,f  jt  except  that  it  was  wo\h  rwv  'Anopfraiwv.     Per- 
/XMI.      We  need  not  suppose  with    Keil  that  Hesh-    haps,  on  the  heights  which  border  the  Jordan,  and 


favored  by  the  circumstance  that  in  2  Sam.  xvii. 
occurs  in  connection  with  Mahanaim. 
Hitzig  {Begr.  d.  Krit.  p.  137,  apud  Keil,  p.  341)  con 
jectures  that  the  7  was  only  an  error  in  copying, 
from  the  repetition  of  the  7  in  '^Q?.  Keil  thinks 

it  possible  that  the  7  may  have  belonged  to  the 
name,  which  would  then  be  sounded  Lidhbir. 
Since  the  LXX.  read  Af/3»p,  we  decide  for  the  view 
of  Hitzig,  rejecting  the  suppositions  of  Michaelis 
and  Keil.  Where  this  Debir  lay  (the  third,  for 
there  were  two  in  Judaea,  von  Raumer,  p.  184)  is 
not  made  out.  Even  Eusebius  could  say  nothing 


bon,  belonging  to  Reuben  (ver.  17),  lay  exactly  on 
the  border  between  Reuben  and  Gail,  but  "  from 
Hcshlxm  "  =  "from  the  region  of  lleshlion."  To 
JiamaUi-mi:j>eh  and  Uetonim.  Again,  also,  '  into 
the  region  of  these  cities.  Rainath-raixpeh) i.  e. 
Height  of  the  Watch,  as  von  Raumer  translates. 
We  have  already,  ch.  xi.  8,  met  with  a  valley  of 
Mizpch,  concerning  which  see  the  explanation 

there.  This  Ramath-mizpch  is  called  also  man 
"T^722,  ch.  xx.  8  ;  a  city  of  the  Lcvitcs,  ch.  xxi. 
38;'l  Chron.  vi.  80;  a  city  of  refuge,  according 
to  ch.  xx.  8,  and  Deut.  iv.  43  ;  in  Solomon's  time 


hence  named  as  their  western  boundary  point' 

Ver.   27.    In    the  valley.     The  Jordan   valley 
is   meant,    as    in    ch.   xvii.    16,   elsewhere  called 


Betharam,  already  Num.  xxxii.  36  belong 
ing  to  Gad,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  1'eor,  afterward 
called  Julius  or  Li  via*,  but  not  to  IMJ  identified 
with  the  Gaalanitic  Julias  (von  Raumer,  p.  260). 
Beth-nimra,  also  Num.  xxxii.  36,  referred  to 
Gad  ;  now  the  ruins  of  Remrira. 

Succoth  and  Zaphon,  likewise  in  the  Jordan 
valley.  In  regard  to  Succoth,  cf.  especially  Robin- 
son  (Later  niltl.  Ren.,  pp.  311,312)  and  von  Rai 


the   residence  of  one  of  his  prefects  (I  K.  iv.   13  |  ,     256    Komnri:  347 j*    Even'untothe  end  of  the 

imm*      tin.        I    I.,     in.it.     f\i      \lj»TiL'<*«:        Man      111     11  llPlV          '  *       *  •• 


(see  the  fide  map  of  Menkes'  .Map  iii.)).  Here 
Ahab  was  mortallv  wounded,  as  Micha  had  proph 
esied  to  him  (1  K.  xxii.  1-37;  "2  Chron.  xviii.), 
his  son  Joram  slain  by  Ha/ael  king  of  the  Syrians, 
(2  K.  viii.  28),  and  Jehu  anointed  (2  K.  ix.  1-6). 
Probably  it  was  the  present  Salt  on  the' road  from 
Jericho  to  Damascus.  The  road  from  Nablus 
Shechem)  also  here  joins  the  former,  as  Van  de 


'v 


eld.-'s  map  distinctly  shows.  Without  doubt 
this  has  been  so  for  thousands  of  years,  and  hence 
the  repeated  collision  of  Israelitish  and  Syrian 
armies  at  this  point  was  very  natural.  —  Betonim. 
It  still  existed  in  Jerome's  time  ( Uiiom.  s.  v.' "  Both 
nia"),  yet  he  can  say  nothing  of  its  site. 

Prom  Mahanaim  unto  the  border  of  Debir. 
In  this  language  the  extension  of  the  country  of 
Gad  from  ca>t  to  west  is  indicated.  Mahanaim,  i.  <;. 
double  camp,  or  double  army  (of  the  angels),  most 
familiar  l>oth  from  the  narrative  of  Jacob's  return 
homeward  (Gen.  xxxii.  2),  and  from  the  history 


of  Cinnereth,  cf.  ch.  xii.  3. 

Ver.  28.  Thus  the  countrv  of  the  sons  of  K<-u- 
ben  and  Gad  together  covers  the  kingdom  of  Sihon. 
Cf.  ch.  xii.  2,  3. 

d.  The  Possess fon  ofthf  HalfTril*  of  Mnnassrh, 
ver.  29-32.  This  embraces  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
ch.  xii.  4,  5.  From  Mahanaim.  To  l>e  under 
stood  as  was  "  from  Heshbon,"  ver.  2t>. 

Villages  of  Jair.  rWH  »=  n*R  life,  the  name  of 
the  first  woman  as  the  mother  of  all  living,  Gen. 
iii.  20;  iv.  1;  hero  as  Num.  xxxii.  41  ;  Deut. 

iii.  14  =  camp,  tent-village.  "  The  name  H*R 
occurs  only  of  the  villages  of  Jair,  and  probably  de 
notes  a  particular  kind  of  towns;  but  it  is  yet  ob 
scure  "  (Knobcl).  Keil  translates  the  name  Jair- 
life  [Jairlcben],  thinking  prolmblv  of  names  of 
towns  among  us,  like  Eislcben,  Ascfierslcben.  Kno- 
l.rl  s;iys  further,  on  Num.  xxxii.  41,  concerning 
villages  of  Jair:  "  The  division  of  Jair  <-on- 


of  David  who  fled  thither  from  Absalom   (2  Sam.  j  qu),rea  the  cities  of  the  Amorites  and  named  then 
xvii.  24,  27;  IK.  ii.8).    Here  also  Inhhushuth  was   after   themselves.      These   Jair-towns,   sometime 


summoned  by  Abner  to  be  king.  A  U-vitical  city, 
ch.  xxi.  39  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  80 ;  the  residence  of  a  pre 
fect  in  Solomon's  time  (1  K.  iv.  16).  The  site  can 
not  be  accurately  given.  Von  Raumer  looks  for  it  in 
the  Jordan  meadow  (p.  253),  because  it  lav  north 
Of  the  Jabbok,  and  yet  In-longed  to  Gad.  But 

north 
took 

assumption  Keil  rightly  replies: 


i  of  the  Jabttok  Gad's  border  (p.  231)  only 
in  the  Jordan  meadow,  as  he  thinks.     To  this 


But,  since  Ma 


hanaim,  according  to  ver.  30,  lay  on  the  border  of 
Manasseh,  and  already  belonged  to  Bashan,  it  may 
also  have  lain  on  the  plateau  north  of  the  Jahhok, 
perhaps  near  a  ford  of  that  stream  (Gen.  xxxii. 
22),  since  nowhere  in  the  O.  T.  is  the  Jabbok  spoken 
of  as  the  northern  border  of  the  territory  of  Gad." 
This  view  is  adopted  also  by  Menkc  in  his  Atlas. 


gven  as  23,  sometimes  30,  and  again  ns  60  in 
iiuinlii-r,  nt>  the  Manassite  occupation  of  the  coun 
trv  changed  in  the  course  of  time,  were  given  up, 
together  with  Kenath  and  "  her  daughters,"  to  the 
Aranm-ans  and  Geshuritcs  (1  Chron.  ii.  23).  They 
lay  in  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  30)  or  in  Argob,  reach 
ing  as  far  as  the  border  of  Maaclia  and  Gct»hur 
(Deut.  iii.  14)  ;  hence  in 
llauran,  but  arc  also  place 
(Judg.  x.  4 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  22),  and  are  mentioned 
with  Argob  in  Bashan  (1  K.  iv.  13).  This  may 
be  explained  in  this  way.  The  southern  part  of 
Hauran  lies  east  of  northern  Gileml.  then  follows, 
from  alxmt  Remtha,  the  district  ez-Zueit  on  as  far 
aa  the  Zerka  (Jabbok,  which  goes  up  far  to  the  cast 
of  Gilead),  and  is  for  the  most  part,  a  flat  country 


the  plain  of  Jaulan  and 
ied  in  the  land  of  Oilead 
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with  many  uninhabited  places  (Burek.  Syria, 
pp.  395,  397,  45:i  tf.,  Seetzen,  i.  p.  383).  It  belonged 
jointly  to  Manasseh.  According  to  Arabian  au 
thorities  there  must  lie  in  each  of  the  three  districts 
Zueit,  Jaulan,  and  Ledja,  366  ruined  towns  and  vil 
lages  (Buckingham,  Syria,  ii.  pp.  118,  142,434); 
and  Dhaberi  speaks  of  it  as  a  common  opinion 
that  in  Hauran  there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
places  (Rosenmiiller,  Analecta  Arabica,  iii.  22)." 

Ver.  31,  coinp.  ch.  xii.  4.  "  This  northern  Gilead 
oelongcd  to  half  of  the  children  of  Machir  (1  Chr. 
v.  24).  The  others  received  their  portion  west  of 
the  Jordan,  ch.  xvii.  2  ff. 

Ver.  32.  A  repetition  of  the  statement  that 
Moses  had  already  ordered  this  division  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  country. 

Ver.  33,  comp.  v.  14.  —  On  von  Raumer's  hy 
pothesis  concerning  the  Jair-towns,  see  the  expla 
nation  of  ch.  xix.  34,  [comp.  also,  Stanley,  Sin.  $• 
Pal.  App.  §  86  ;  Grove,  in  Did.  of  the  Bibl.,  art. 
"  Jair." —  Tu.] 

IIOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

[MATT.  HENRY  :     Note,   it  is  good  for   those 


who  are  old  and  stricken  in  years,  to  be  put  in  re 
membrance  of  their  being  so.  Some  have  gray 
hairs  here  and  there  upon  them  and  perceive  it  not. 
Hos.  vii.  9 ;  they  do  not  care  to  think  of  it,  and 
therefore  need  to  be  told  of  it,  that  they  may  be 
quickened  to  do  the  work  of  life,  and  make  prepara 
tion  for  death  which  is  coining  on  them  apace.  — 
All  people,  but  especially  old  people,  should  set 
themselves  to  do  quickly  that  which  must  be  done 
before  they  die,  lest  death  prevent  them. 

THE  SAME,  on  Deut.  xvfii.  2 :  Care  is  taken 
that  the  priests  entangle  not  themselves  with  the 
affairs  of  this  life,  nor  enrich  themselves  with  the 
wealth  of  this  world ;  they  have  better  things  to 
mind,  —  Note,  tho.se  that  have  God  for  their  inheri 
tance,  according  to  the  new  covenant,  should  not 
be  greedy  of  great  things  in  the  world,  neither 
gripe  what  they  have,  nor  grasp  at  more,  but  look 
upon  all  things  present  with  the  indifference  which 
becomes  those  that  believe  God  to  be  all-sufficient. 
—  Care  is  likewise  taken  that  they  want  not  any 
of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  this  life. 
Though  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  is  their  inheritance, 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  must  live  on 
the  air.  —  TR.] 


3.  Beginning  of  the  Distribution. 
CHAPTER  XIV.     1-5. 

1  And  these  are  the  countries  which  the  children  of  Israel  inherited  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,1  which  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the 
fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children   [sons]  of  Israel  distributed  for  inheritance  [a 

2  possession]  to   them.    [,]    By  lot  was  their  inheritance  [by  the  lot  of  their  posses 
sion],  as  the  Lord  [.Jehovah]  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  for  the  nine  tribes, 

3  and  for  the  half-tribe.     For  Moses  had  given  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  [the] 
two  tribes  and  an  half-tribe  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan :  but  unto  the  Levites 

4  he  gave  none  [no]  inheritance  among  them.     For  the  children  [sons]  of  Joseph  were 
two   tribes,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  :  therefore  [and]    they  gave  no  part  unto  the 
Levites  in  the  land,  save  cities  to  dwell   in,  with    [and]    their  suburbs    [pasture- 

5  grounds]  for  their  cattle,  and  for  their  substance.    As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded 
Moses,  so  the  children  of  Israel  did,  and  they  divided  the  land. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  1.  —  And  these  are  what  the  sons  of  Israel  received  as  a  possession  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  what 
priest,  etc.  —  TR.] 


Jeazur  the 


4.   The  Possession  of  Caleb. 
CHAPTER  XIV.  6-15. 

6  Then  [And]  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  came  unto  Joshua  in  Gilgal :  and  Ca 
leb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite,  said  unto  him,  Thou  knowest  the  thing 
[word]  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Moses  the  man  of  God  concerning  me 

7  and  thee  in  Kadesh-barnea.  Forty  years  old  was  I  when  Moses  the  serVant  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]   sent  me  from  Kadesh-barnea  to  espy  out  the  land  ;  and  I  brought 

8  him  word  again  as  it  was  in  my  heart.  Nevertheless  [And]  my  brethren  'that  went 
up  with  me  made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt ;  but  I  wholly  followed  the  Lord 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
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9  [Jehovah]  my  God.     And   Moses  sware  on  that. day,  saying:  Surely  the  land 
whereon  thy  feet  have  [thy  foot  hath]  trodden  shall  be  thine  inheritance  [thy  pos 
session],  and  thy  children's  far  ever ;  because  thou  hast  wholly  followed  the  Lord 

10  [Jehovah]  my  God.     And  now,  behold,  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  kept  me  alive, 
&$  he  said,  these  forty  and  five  years,  even  [omit :  even]  since  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
spake  this  word  unto  Moses,  while  the  children  o/[omit:  the  children  of]  Israel 
wandered  [walked]  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  now,  lo  [behold],  I  am  this  day  fourscore 

1 1  and  five  years  old.    As  yet  I  am  as  strong  this  day,  as  I  was  in  the  day  that  Moses 
sent  me;  as  my  strength  was  then,  even   [omit:  even]  so  is  my  strength  now,  for 

12  war,  both  [and]  to  go  out,  and  to  come   in.     Now  therefore  [and  now]  give  me 
this  mountain,  whereof  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  in  that  day  ;  for  thou  heardest 
in    that  day   how  the  Anakims  were   there,  and  that  the  cities    were  great  and 
fenced  [and  great  and  fortified  cities]:  if  so  be  [perhaps]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]   will 
be  with  me,  then  I  shall  be  able  to  drive  them  out,  as  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  said. 

13  And  Joshua  blessed  him,  and  gave  unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jepluumeh,  Hebron 

14  for  an  inheritance  [a  possession].    Hebron  therefore  became  the  inheritance  [pos 
session]  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephuuneh  the  Kenezite  unto  this  day  ;  because  that 

15  he  wholly  followed  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel.     And  the  name  of  Hebron 
before  was  Kirjath-arba  :  which  Arba  was  a  great  man  among  the  Auakiins.    And 
the  laud  had  rest  from  war. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  chapter  contains,  partly,  vers.  1-5,  the  in 
troduction  to  the  division  of  the  country  west  of 
tli"  Jordan  among  the  nine  and  a  half  remaining 
tribes,  and  partly  an  episode  breaking  the  connec 
tion  between  ch.  xiv.  1-5  and  xv.  1  ft'.,  concern 
ing  the  possession  of  Caleb.  With  this,  ch.  xv. 
13-19  and  Judg.  i.  10-15,  which  agree  with  each 
other,  are  to  l>e  compared. 

a.  (3)  Ver.  1-5.  Introduction  to  the  Division  of 
the  Lund  West  »f' the  Jordan.  Ver.  1.  As  distribu 
tors  Eleazar  and  Joshua  are  named  hen*,  as  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  1 7,  while  in  ch.  xiii.  6,  7  ;  xviii.  6,  8,  10, 
Joshua  alone  casts  the  lot  or  grants  the  land  as  in 

vcrs.  13;  xvii.  15, 18.  Eleazar,  "K^BJ  (whom  God 
helps,  Cotthilf), "  was  Aaron's  third  son  and  suc 
cessor  in  the  high-priesthood,  Kx.  vi.  23,  25  ;  Num. 
iii.  2.  After  tin;  death  of  his  father  he  followed 
him  in  the  dignity  of  the  high-priesthood  ;  Num. 
xx.  25  IV:  Dent.  x.  G,  and  was  associated  thus  for 
a  time  with  Moses,  then  with  Joshua,  ch.  xiv.  1  ; 
xvii.  4  ft'.  His  death  is  related  ch.  xxiv.  33" 
(Winer,  i.  314). 

Ver.  2.  Eleazar  and  Joshua  distributed  the 
land  through  the  lot  of  their  possession ;  t.  c. 
through  the  lot  bv  which  the  jwurt  of  the  hind  was 
to  be  determined'  according  to  Num.  xxvi.  55, 
whether  in  the  north  or  in  the  south,  whether  in 
the  east  or  in  the  west,  whereas  the  magnitude  of  the 
portion  was  to  be  fixed  (Num.  xxvi.  56)  according 
to  the  population  of  the  tribe,  by  Moses  or  his  suc 
cessor.  "  Whether  also  the  provinces  of  the  sev 
eral  families  of  the  tribes  were  assigned  by  lot.  or 
whether  this  was  left  to  the  heads  of  the  tribes, 
respectively,  is  not  to  be  discovered  "  (Knol>cl). 

The  distribution  by  lot  of  conquered  countries  ap 
pears  also  in  other  histories.  Thus  it  was  "  a 
standing  custom  with  the  Athenians,  to  divide  the 
land  of  conquered  enemies  to  colonists  by  lot, 
(Diod.  xv.  23,  29).  They  proceeded  in  this  manner 
in  Kulxra  (Herod,  v.  77;  6,  100),  and  in  Lesbos 
(Time.  iii.  50).  Among  the  Romans,  also  we  read  of 
tort«  agros  fapMNliihu  tiuignare  (Cic.  £00.  add.Divo., 
xi.  iO.eomp.  Appian,  BtU.  Civ.,v.  74)  "  (Knobel). 

How  the  lot  was  taken  we  are  not  inform,  1 
Moat  probably,  as  the  febbfau  have  conjectured. 


there  were  two  urns.  In  one  had  been  placed  lit 
tle  tablets  (  Keil  :  tickets)  with  the  names  of  the  tril>e, 
and  in  the  other  similar  tablets  with  the  names 
of  the  districts  ;  and  one  of  each  was  drawn  at 
the  same  time.  If  we  reject  the  supposition  of  two 
urns,  we  may  think  of  one  containing  the  tablets 
designating  the  portions  of  country,  which  the  heads 
of  the  several  tribes  may  have  drawn,  As  Jehovah 
had  commanded  by  Moses,  Num.  xxvi.  52  ft'. 

Ver.  4.  The  appointment  concerning  the  Lc- 
vitical  cities  is  found  Num.  xxxv.  1  ft',  where  it 
is  stated  also  how  large  their  pasture-grounds 

should  be.  07^30  from  KH2  to  drive,  drive  forth 
signifies  a  place  whither  cattle  are  driven  ((ierrn. 
Irieb,  Trijl,  Jcomp.  Eng.  :  dro  " 


a  road   for 


driving  cattle,  Websterl),  and  denotes  here  the 
space  around  the  city  which  should  serve  for  the. 
driving  of  herds"  (Knol>el  on  Num.  xxxv.  2). 
A  diagram  by  which  the  dimensions  in  Num. 
xxxv.  5  may  be  clearly  apprehended  is  given  in 
Keil  on  this  passage.1  These  pasture-grounds 
(Bunscn  :  Commons);  in  Switzerland  called  All- 
mendcn),  are  repeatedly  mentioned  ch.  xx. 
Luther  (the  Eng.  version  also]  translates,  incor 
rectly:  suburbs,  led  evidently  by  the  Vulg.,  which 

renders     £  suburbana. 

b.  (4)  Vers.  6-15.  CaMi's  Possession.  Caleb, 
the  patriarch  of  the  sons  of  Judith  (Num.  xxxiv. 
19),  accompanied  by  the  men  of  his  tribe  (ver.  6), 
approaches  Joshua,  and  desires,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  promise  of  Moses  (ver.  9),  and  with  a  declara 
tion  of  his  still  unbroken  capacity  for  war  (ver. 
1  1  ),  that  the  mountain  of  Hebron  may  IMJ  given  to 
him,  out  of  which  ho  purposes  to  extirpate  the 

1  [This  Is  Kell'i  figure  :  —  Ta.] 
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Anakites  (ver..  12).  Joshua  promptly  and  gladly 
grants  the  request  of  the  respected,  proved,  and 
brave  old  man,  who  had  once  with  himself  spied 
out  the  land  from  Kadesh-barnea  (Num.  xiii.  7.9; 
xiv.  6).  The  place  of  the  transaction  is  Gilgal, 
and  that,  as  has  before  been  shown,  in  the  Jordan- 
valley.  Later,  eh.  xviii.  1,  we  find  the  camp 
moved  to  Shiloh. 

Ver.  6.  Caleb,   the  son  of  Jephunneh,   the 

Kenezite.  Caleb,  ^S.^  (perhaps,  seizing  vehe 
mently,  from  •^r|'>  Gesen.1),  son  of  one  Jephunneh, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Num.  xiii.  6),  one  of  the 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  7),  had  in  vain  encouraged  the 
Israelites  .to  venture  an  attack  and  take  possession 
of  the  promised  land  (Num  xiii.  31).  Pained  at  the 
cowardice  of  the  people,  he  and  Joshua  rent  their 
garments  and  still  urged  the  people  to  a  bold  and 
resolute  deed,  which  so  enraged  the  latter  that  they 
were  ready  to  stone  them  both  (Num.  xiv.  10).  On 
account  o'f  their  fidelity,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone 
were  deemed  worthy  to  enter  into  the  land  of  Ca 
naan  (xiv.  24,  30,  38;  xxvi.  65;  1  Mace.  ii.  56; 
Sirach  xlvi.  11,  12).  He  is  here,  as  in  ver.  14  and 

also  in  Num.  xxxii.  12,  called  vT?i"?>  i.  e.  a  descend 
ant  of  Kenaz,  which  name  occurs  yet  again,  as 
Judg.  i.  12,  in  the  family  of  Caleb.  We  agree  with 
Winer  (i.  654)  in  thinking  it  quite  unlikely  that 
there  is  here  any  connection  with  the  Kenizzites 
mentioned  Gen.  xv.  19,  as  Bertheau  and  Ewald 
suppose.  [But  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  arti 
cles  "  Caleb  "  and  "  Kenezites"]. 

We  next  have  the  speech  of  Caleb,  whose  main 
thought  has  been  already  given  above.  He  first 
calls  to  mind  the  word  which  Jehovah  in  Kadesh- 
barnea  spoke  to  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  concern 
ing  him  and  Joshua.  It  is  found  in  Num.  xiv.  24, 
30,  but  pnrjK>rts  onlv,  as  Keil  aptlv  remarks,  that 
the  Lord  will  bring  Caleb  into  the  fand  whither  he 
had  gone,  and  give  it  to  his  seed  for  a  possession. 
Kadesh-barnea  we  have  already  found  mentioned 
in  eh.  x.  41,  and  shall  find  it  again  ch.  xv.  3,  23. 

The  name  sounds  either  as  here,  or  merely  tE7.7i^ 

(Gen.  xiv.  7;  xvi.  14;  Num.  xx.  16),  or  ttTT'» 
(ch.  xv.  23).  It  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
the  Amorites  (l)eiit.  i.  19-21),  was  reachrd  by  the 
Israelites  in  eleven  days  from  Iloreb,  and  wa's  the 
principal  scene  of  their  stubbornness  and  insubor 
dination  (Num.  xiv.;  xx.  1-13),  and  where  they 
decided  their  fate  for  the  long  period  of  forty  years. 
Robinson,  whom  Hitzig  (Gesch.  d.  v.  Israels,  i. 
89)  unhesitatingly  follows,  regards  as  Kadesh,  Ain 
el-Weibeh,  which  lies  northwest  of  Petra,  and  al 
most  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Von  Kaumer  fixes 
upon  the  more  northerly  Ain  Hash  (p.  209,  as 
with  special  particularity,  p.  483  ff.),  lying,  as  wll 
as  t/te  former  filacc,  in  the  Aralxih.  Menke  has  fol 
lowed  on  his  map  the  opinion  of  Rowland,  contro 
verted  by  both  Robinson  and  Ilaumer,  according 
to  which  Kadesh  must  be  sought  far  west  of  the 
Arabah.  Thither  Menke  transfers  Mount  Seir, 
also,  and  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  But  how  then 
should  Num.  xxi.  4  be  understood  in  comparison 
with  Deut,  ii.  12  ?2 

Ver.  7.  At  the  time  when  he  was  sent  forth  from 
Kadesh-barnea  Caleb  was  forty  years  old.  He 
brought  back  a  report,  and  as  he  expresses  it,  so 

1  [Gesenius:  «  perhaps,  dog,  for  ^bj  "  from  iVs  "to 
bark,  to  yelp."  But  Fiirst  and  Dietrich  (in  bis  edition  of 


as  it  was  in  [lit.  with]  my  heart.     Hebr. 

^riVcr.  Luther  translates  Slab  here  as  in 
Job  xxvii.  6,  by  "  conscience."  We  are  not  to 
think  of  conscience,  however,  but  rather  of  the 
bold  confident  spirit  of  Caleb,  which  he  spoke  out 
just  as  he  felt  it.  He  was  a  spirited  man  and  not 
discouraged  like  the  rest.  On  the  variant  reading 

of  the  LXX.    (avrov)   which   presupposes  "O2  7  , 
as  one  codex  of  Kennicott  has  it,  see  Keil,  in  loc. 
Ver.  8.  Not  so  were  his  brethren  who  went  up 

with   him;  they  rather  discouraged    ("Pp£n  for 


pn,  Ewald,  Lfhrg.  §  142,  a;  Gesen.  §  75.  Rem. 
17)  t/ie  heart  of  the  people;  prop,  they  made  the 
heart  of  the  people  to  melt,  as  in  Eng.  vers. 
Comp.  ch.  ii.  11  ;  v.  1,  but  especially  vii.  5.  By 
that  Caleb  was  not  troubled,  but  wholly  followed 
(comp.  Num.  xiv.  24)  Jehovah,  i.  e.  completely 

fulfilled  (MlNvE)  what  Jehovah  required,  —  ren 
dered  him  unconditional,  cheerful  obedience. 

Ver.  9.  In  consequence  of  this  Moses  swore  to 
give  him  the  land  on  which  his  foot  had  trod.  We 
find  no  difficulty  in  meeting  with  this  oath  in  Deut. 
i.  34  ff.  where  ver.  36  agrees,  in  part  literally,  with 
the  verse  before  us.  And  although  it  is  there  said 
that  God  swore,  here  that  Moses  did,  we  see,  ceteris 
paribus,  no  irreconcilable  discrepancy.  Moses, 
the  man  of  God  (ver.  6),  swears  in  the  name  and 
at  the  command  of  God.  Knobel's  observation  : 
"  moreover  we  read,  in  Avhat  the  Jehovist  has  given 
of  the  report  of  the  author,  of  an  oath  of  Jehovah, 
Num.  xiv.  21,  24,"  needs  correction,  since  the  oath 
in  question,  which  is  identical  with  that  in  Deut.  i. 
34,  is  the  one  mentioned  Num.  xiv.  21,  24. 

[Jehovah  my  God.  It  is  less  easy  to  reconcile 
this  expression  with  any  form  of  the  oath  as  taken 
by  Jehovah.  May  we  not  assume  that  Caleb 
quotes  some  expression  of  Moses  not  elsewhere 
preserved  to  us,  but  familiar  then  to  Joshua?  — 
TR.1 

Ver.  10.  God  has  fulfilled  his  promise  and  kept 
him  alive,  as  he  spoke,  and  that  for  these  forty 
and  five  years  ....  while  Israel  walked  in 


the  wilderness.  "^'^  has  here  the  signification 
''in  which"  (time),  "  while,"  Ewald,  Lehrg.  §321, 
c.  Concerning  the  forty-five  years  see  the  Introd. 
§4- 

Ver.  1  1  .  The  might  of  the  hero  is  still  unbroken 
although  he  is  now  eighty-five  years  old.  A  similar 
statement  is  made  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv.  7. 

Ver.  12.  On  the  ground  of  all  these  facts  Caleb 
now  asks  for  mount  Hebron,  although  he  had,  ac 
cording  to  Num.  xiii.  21,  gone  much  further  into 
the  country,  even  into  the  north  of  Palestine,  while 
certainly,  "according  to  Num.  xiii.  22,  23,  he  had 
spied  out  the  land  only  into  the  region  of  Hebron. 
As  there  vcrs.  22,  23  are  inserted  into  the  context 
so  is  it  here  with  this  whole  passage,  vers.  6-15, 
which  probably  comes  from  the  same  hand.  It  is 
remarkable  also,  that  Caleb  here  says  to  Joshua  : 
thou  heardest  in  that  day,  how  the  Anakim  were 
there,  since  Joshua  (Num.  xiii.  8)  also  was  one  of 
the  spies  ;  cf.  besides  Knobel  on  this  passage,  also 
Bleek,  Introduction,  i.  p.  316.  As  Anakim  are 
mentioned,  Num.  xiii.  22  ;  Judg.  i.  10,  and  in  this 
book,  ch.  xv.  14,  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai. 

Geseniuii)  give  the  above  explanation.  See  Smith's  Diet. 
art.  "  Caleb,"  Am.  Edition.  —  Tn.j 

2  [The  site  of  Kadesh  is  fully  discussed  in  the  Diet,  of 
the  BMe,  8.  v.] 
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Perhaps  Jehovah  will  be  with  me  that  I  may 
drive  them  out,  as  Jehovah  said.  According 
to  ch.  xi.  21,  Joshua  had  already  driven  them  out, 
(rrpnX  —  VfS  for  VHH  Gesen.  §  103,  1,  Kern. 
Ewald,  Lehrg.  §  264,  a. 

Ver.  13.  Joshua  cheerfully  granted  the  request 
of  Caleb.  He  Ueswd  him,  t.  «.  "joined  with  his 
gratitude  for  the  courageous  deelaration,  an  ex 
pression  of  his  good  wishes  and  prayer  for  the 
success  of  his  undertaking;  comp.  Gen.  xiv.  19; 
xxvii.  23  ;  Ex.  xxxix.  43  ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  22  "  (Kno- 
bel).  Joshua  himself,  as  in  ch.xvii.  14  ft'.,  bestows 
on  him  the  land. 

Ver.  14.  Thus  Hebron  passes  over  into  the 
hands  of  Caleb.  According  to  ch.  xxi.  11,  he 
roust  have  yielded  the  city  to  the  Levitcs,  while  he 
held  the  land  for  himself. 


Ver.  15.  A  notice  that  in  earlier  times 
Hebron  hnd  been  called  "  city  of  Arba,"  who  was 
a  great  man  among  the  Anakim.  The  same  re 
mark  is  repeated  ch.  xv.  13;  xxi.  11,  and  hnd  al 
ready  occurred  Gen.  xxiii.  2.  Another  piece  of 
information  see  Num.  xiii.  22. 

And  the   land  had  rest  from  war  ;  repeated 
here  from  ch.  xi.  23. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  manner  of  employing  the  lot  here  is  dif 
ferent  from  its  use  in  ch.  vii.  14,  inasmuch  as  we 
here  have  to  deal,  not  with  a  criminal  process,  but 
only  with  the  fairest  jxjssible  performance  of  an  ad 
ministrative  transaction,  namely,  with  the  division 
of  the  land.     In  this  case  also  God  himself  should 
give  the  decision,  and  therefore  resort  is  had  to  the 
lot.     So  again  after  the  return  from  the  exile  the 
resettlement  of  the  capital  was  effected  by  casting 
lota  (Neh.  xi.  1),  comp.  Winer,  ii.  31. 

2.  That  the  Levitcs  received  no  province  as  a 
tribe,  but  rather  cities  for  their  habitation,  and  pas 
tures  for  their  herds,  just  so  much,  therefore,  as, 
joined  to  the  portion  of  the  offerings  mentioned 
Num.  xviii.,   was  necessary  for  their  subsistence, 
this  was  altogether  suited  to  keep  them  in  lively 
remembrance  that  Jehovah  was  their  inheritance. 
Christ  expresses'  the  same  principle  in  regard  to 
his  disciples,  Matt.  x.  9,  10;  Mark  vi.  8,  9;  Luke 
lx.  3;  x.  4,  7.     Paul  appeals  directly  to  the  0.  T. 
arrangement,  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  although  for  himself 
he  makes   no  claim   to  this  right,  1  Cor.  ix.  18. 
Now  also  these  principles  ought  to  give  the  stand 
ard  to  congregations  and  church  authorites  in  fix 
ing  the  salaries  of  spiritual  offices.     Fat  benefices 
with  large  landed  possessions  or  extravagant  rev 
enues  of  money  are  wrong  ;  but  equally  wrong  is 
it  when  care  for  subsistence  daily  oppresses  the 
preacher  and  robs  him  of  the  joy  of  his  calling. 
in  this  matter  there  is  still  much  room  for  im 


provement.  Rightly,  therefore,  does  Starke  suy  : 
"  The  Levites  were  by  this  wise  arrangement  "so 
much  the  more  assured  of  their  earthly  support, 
and  could  so  much  the  more  diligently  and  with 
out  embarrassment  perform  their  duty.  They  are 
a  pattern  for  all  Christians,  who  ought  to  regard 
all  which  they  have  as  a  gift  of  God. 

3.  The  youthful  freshness  with  which  Caleb 
comes  forward,  has  in  it  something  uncommonly 
cheering,  and  show$  how  a  pious  walk  joined  with 
an  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  business  of  life, 
keeps  a  man  even  physically  sound  and  vigorous 
up  to  advanced  age.  "it  was  so  also  with  Moses, 
and  even  in  our  time  there  were  and  are  men  who 
have  shared  the  same  beautiful  lot.  Of  one  at 
least  let  us  here  make  mention,  the  recently  de 
parted  Nitzsch.  Compare  also  in  Schleiennachcr's 
Monologen  the  discourse  concerning  "  Youth  and 
Age." 

HOMILET1CAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Caleb's  demand.  (1)  On  his  part  well  grounded, 
therefore  :  (2)  gladly  granted  by  Joshua.  — What  is 
right  and  just  one  may  well  demand.  —  How  God 
sustains  those  who  are  his  even  to  old  age,  and 
until  they  are  gray  (Is.  xlvi.  4),  shown  in  the 
case  of  Caleb.  —  The  blessing  of  a  faithful  fulfill 
ment  of  the  commands  of  God.  —  The  land  had 
ceased  from  war  (Peace  Sermon). 

STARKK  :  Only  he  who  is  a  child  of  God  and 
belongs  to  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  can  partake 
of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  Gal.  iv.  7  ;  iii.  29 ; 
Horn.  viii.  17.  —  In  the  reception  of  carthlv  good 
we  must  refer  everything  to  the  divine  blessing. — 
O,  how  profitable  is  godliness !  It  is  profitable, 
unto  all  things  and  has  the  promise  of  the  life 
which  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,  1  Tim. 
iv.  8  ;  Matt.  vi.  33.  Although  God  does  good  to 
his  children  and  blesses  them,  yet  with  the  sweet 
He  always  shows  them  the  rod"  also,  Mal^  iii.  16- 
18.  —  In  the  world  is  war  and  strife,  but  in  heaven, 
peace,  rest,  and  blessedness,  Job  vii.  1. 

('itAMKit :  Dividing  an  inheritance  and  all  busi 
ness  transactions  and  dealings  arc  matters  of  con 
science,  1  Thes.  iv.  6.  —  No  one  can  of  himself 
take  for  himself  anything  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  of  eternal  life,  except  it  l>e  given  to  him  from 
above,  John  iii.  27.  —  That  to  which  a  man  has  a 
right  he  may  even  demand  of  the  magistrate,  for 
to  this  end  are  judges  apj>ointed,  Dent.  xvii.  IS.  — 
Our  glory  and  boast  should  be  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience,  2  Cor.  i.  12,  Acts  xxiv.  16. — 
Godliness  is  rewarded  also  with  long  life  and 
health,  PH.  xci.  16;  Prov.  iii.  2. 

OSIANDER  :  Although  we  certainly  cannot  at 
tain  blessedness  through  our  own  works  and  merits, 
still  God  of  his  great  goodness  is  wont  to  reward 
what  we  do  from  the  spirit  of  submissive  obedience 
with  temporal  and  spiritual  benefits. 
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SECTION  SECOND. 

DIVISION  OF  WEST  PALESTINE  AMONG  THE  NIKE   AND  A  HALF  TRIBES  REMAINING.    APPOINT 
MENT  OF  THE  CITIES  OF  REFUGE,  AND  THE  CITIES  or  THE  LEVITES. 

CHAPTER  XV.-XXI. 

1.  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

a.  Its  Boundaries. 

CHAPTER  XV.  1-12. 

1  Tins  then  was  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  .of  Judah  by  their  families  ; 
even  to  the  border  of  Edom,  the  wilderness  of  Zin  southward  was  the  uttermost 

2  part  of  the  south  coast.     And  their  south  border  was  from  the  shore  [end]  of  the 

3  salt  sea,  from  the  bay  [Heb.  tongue]  that  looketh  southward :  And  it  went  out  to 
the  south  side  to  [of]  Maaleh  [the  ascent  of]  Acrabbim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin, 
and  ascended  up  on  the  south  side  unto  [of]  Kadesh-barnea,  and  passed  along  to 

4  Hezron,  and  went  up  to  Adar,  and  fetched  a  compass  to  Karkaa :  From  thence  it 
[and]  passed  toward  Azmon,  and  went  out  unto  the  river  [water-course]  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  goings  out  of  that  [the]  coast  [border]  were  a  at  the  sea ;  this  shall  be  your 
south  coast  [border]. 

5  And  the  east  border  was  the  salt  sea,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  Jordan  :  and  their 
[the]  border  in  the  north  quarter  was  from  the  bay  [tongue]  of  the  sea,  at  the  utter- 

6  most  part  [the  end]  of  the  Jordan :  And  the  border  went  up  to  Beth-hogla,  and  passed 
along  by   the  north  of  Beth-arabah;  and  the  border  went  up  to  the  stone  of 

7  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben  :  And  the  border  went  up  toward  Debir  from  the  valley 
of  Achor,  and  so  northward  looking  [and  turned  northward]   toward  Gilgal,  that 
is  before  the  going  up  to  Adummim,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  [water 
course]  :  and  the  border  passed  toward  the  waters  of  En-shemesh  [Sun-spring],  and 

8  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  En-rogel  [Fullers-spring]  :  And  the  border  went  up 
by  [into]  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Ilinnom,  unto  the  south  side  of  the  Jebusite;  the 
same  is  Jerusalem :  and  the  border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  lieth 
before  the  valley  of  Ilinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  valley  of  the 

9  giants  [Rephaim]  northward :  And  the  border  was  drawn  2  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
[mountain]  unto  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  Nephtoah,  and  went  out  to  the  cities 
of  mount  Ephron  ;  and  the  border  was  drawn  to  Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath-jearim : 

10  And  the  border  compassed  [took  a  compass]  from  Baalah  westward  unto  mount 
Seir,  and  passed  along  unto  the  side  of  mount  Jearim  (which  is  Chesalon)  on  the 
north  side  [Fay,  more  exactly:  to  the  side  northward  of  Har-jearim,  that  is  Ches- 

11  alon],  and  went  down  to  Beth-shemesh,  and  passed  on  to  Timnah :  And  the  border 
went  out  unto  the  side  of  Ekron  northward  :  and  the  border  was  drawn  to  Shicron, 
and  passed  along  to  mount  Baalah,  and  went  out  unto  Jabneel ;  and  the  goings  out 
of  the  border  were  at  the  sea. 

12  And  the  west  [prop,  sea]  border  was  to  [or  at]  the  great  sea,  and  the  coast 
thereof.    This  is  the  coast  [border]  of  the  children  of  Judah  round  about,  according 
to  their  families. 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  1 — This  verse  would  read  more  exactly  as  follows  :    And  there  wag  the  lot  for  the  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Judah, 
according  to  their  families  :  toward  the  border  of  Edom,  the  wilderness  of  Zin  southward,  In  the  extreme  south.  —  TR.J 

» [i  Ver.  9 Gesenius  inclines  to  the  meaning  "stretched  "  "extended."  for  "1SJ-1  in  the  Kal  and  Piel ;  and  so  De  Wette, 

Fay ,  and  others  translate  ;  but  as  Fiirst  and  Winer  (Simonis)  approve  in  these  conjugations  the  definition  "  mark  off,"  drfi- 
nirt,  which  all  admit  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Piel,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  changing  the  English  version.  —  TR.] 


a  The  Kethib  rPHI,  although  we  cannot  allowably  ex 
press  it  as  a  sing,  in  the  translation,  is  to  be  retained  in 


the  text  rather  than  the  needless  Keri 
xi.  2.  Ewald's  Ltkrg.  §  806,  a. 


Comp.  ch. 
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b.  Caleb's  Possession.    His  Daughter  Achsah.    Conclusion  to  vers.  1-12. 
CHAPTER  XV.  13-20.      Comp.  ch.  xir.  6-15  ;  Judg.  i.  10-15. 

13  And  unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  he  gave  a  part  among  the  children  of  Ju 
dah,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  Joshua,  even  the  city 

14  of  Arba  [Kirjath-arba,  ch.  xiv.  lo]  the  father  of  Anak,  which  city  is  Hebron.  And 
Caleb  drove  thence  the  three  sons  of  Anak,  Sheshai,  and  Ahimuii,  and  Talmai,  the 

15  children  [sons]  of  Anak.  And  he  went  up  thence  to  the  inhabitants  of  Debir  :  and 
10  the  name  of  Debir  before  was  Kirjath-sepher  [Book-city,  comp.  ver.  49].    And  Ca 

leb   said.  He  that  smiteth  Kirjath-sepher,  and  taketh  it,  to  him  will  I  give  Achsah 

17  my  daughter  to  wife.   And    Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  the  brother  of  Caleb,  took 

18  it  :  and  he  gave  him  Achsah  his  daughter  to  wife.    And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  came 
unto  him  [came  in],  that  she  moved  him  to  ask  of  her  father  a  field  :  and  she  lighted 

19  off  her  [the]  o?s  ;  and  Caleb  said  unto  her,  What  wouldest  thou?    Who  answered 
[And  she  said].  Give  mA  a  blessing;  for  thou  hast  given  me  l  a  south  land  [prop,  a 
land  of  the  south-country]  ;  give  me  also  springs  of  water  :  and  he  gave  her  the  up- 

20  per  springs,  and  the  nether  springs.     This  is  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  [sous]  of  Judah  according  to  their  families. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
[1  Vcr.  19  —  "2rnn2.      Since  the  tuf.  ^  cannot  well  be  taken  as   a  dat.  but  only  as  an  ace.,  many  hare  understood 

FT  \^]S  adrerbially,  "into  a  land,"  etc.  So  Fay,  following  Knobel  :  Naeh  dem  Mittagstande  hast  tiu  mich  gtgtbtn. 
Bo  aluo  tti'e  LXX.  :  <m  «i<  yrjv  Nay*/}  £<5w«d<  M«  >  but  the  Vulgate  more  simply  regards  this  as  a  caae  where  the  Terh  of 
giring  gorerni  two  ace  mat  ires  ;  trrram  australtm  et  torrenttm  dedisti  mihi.  Gesen.  Lex.  3.  v.  ]HD  P-  703,  1.  With 
this  agree  De  Wette,  Maurcr,  Keil,  Zunx  —  TR.] 

c.  Catalogue  of  the  Cities  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah. 
CHAPTER  XV.   21-63. 

a.   Cities  in  the  South. 
CHAPTER  XV.  21-32. 

21  And  the  uttermost  cities1  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  toward 

22  the  coast  [border]  of  Edom  southward  were  Kabzeel,  and  Eder,  and  Jagur,  And 

23  24  Kinah,  aud  Dimonah,  and  Adadah,  And  Kedesh,  and  Ha/or,  and  Ithnan,  Ziph, 

and  Telem,  and  Bealoth,  And  Hazor,  Iladattah  [Hazor-hadattah],  and  Kerioth, 
26  27  and  Hczron  [Kerioth-hezron]  which  t*  Ilax.or,  Amam,  and  Shema,  and  Moladah, 

And  Hazar-ff  oddah,  and  Ileshmon,  and  Beth-palet,  And  Ila/ar-shual,  and  Beer- 
29  80  sheba,  and  Bizjoth-jah,  Baalah,  and  lim,  and  Axem,  And  Kltolad,  and  Chesil, 
31  32  and  Hormah,  And  Ziklag,  and  Madmannah,  and  Sansannah,  And  Lebaoth,  and 

Shilliim.  and  Ain,  and  Kimmon  :  all  the  cities  are  twenty  and  nine,  with  [and] 

their  villages. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver  21—  And  the  cltie*  were,  in  [or  from]  the  extremity  of  the  tribe  of  the  ton*  of  Judah,  toward  the  border  of 
Edom,  in  the  south-country  :   Kabowl,  c:c.  —  T».| 

ft-   Ciliei  in  the  Iceland. 
CHAPTER  XV.  33-47. 

33  84  And  in  the  valley  [lowland],  Eshtaol,  and  Zoreah,  and  Ashnah,  And  Zanoah, 
35  and  En-gannim,  Tappuah,  and  Enam,  Jarmuth,  and  Adullam,  So(!oh,  and  Aze- 
-'.  kah,  And  Sharaim,  Adithaim,  and  Gederah,  and  Gederothaim  ;  fourteen  cities 

with  [and]  their  villages  : 

fl7  88  Zenan,  and  Hadashah,  and  Migdalgad,  And  Dilean,  and  Mizp<>h,  and  Jok- 
39  40  theel,  Lachish,  and  Bozkath,  and  Eglon,  And  Cabbon,  and  Lahmam,"  and  Kith- 


Codd.  and  Editions  read  DT^H      (UhmM)  In.tm-l  of    C 
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41  lish,  And  Gederoth,  Beth-dagon,  and  Naamah,  and  Makkedah;  sixteen  cities 
with  [and]  their  villages  : 

42  43  44    Libnah,  and  Ether,  and  Ashan,  And  Jiphtah,  and  Ashnah,  and  Nezib,  And 

Keilah,  and  Achzib,  and  Mareshah ;  nine  cities  with  [arid]  their  villages  : 
45  46       Ekron,  with  [and]  her  towns  [Heb.  daughters],  and  her  villages :  From 

Ekron  even  unto  the  sea  [or,  and  westward],  all  that  lay  near  [by  the  side  of] 
47         Ashdod,  with  [and]  their  villages  :  Ashdod  with  [omit :  with]  her  towns  and 

her  villages ;  Gaza,  with  her  towns  [daughters]  and  her  villages,  unto  the  river 

[water-course]  of  Egypt,  and  the  great  sea  a  and  the  border  thereof. 

y.  Cities  on  the  Mountain. 
4  CHAPTER  XV.  48-60. 

•And  in  the  mountains  [prop,  on  the  mountain],  Shamir,  and  Jattir,  and  Socoh, 
49  50  And  Dannah,  and  Kirjath-sannah,  which  is  Debir,;And  Anab,  and  Eshtemoh, 

51  and  Anim,  And  Goshen,  and  Holon,  and  Giloh;  eleven  cities  with  [and]  their 
villages : 

52  53       Arab,  and  Dumah,  and  Eshean,  And  Janum,6  and  Beth-tappuah,  and  Aphe- 

54  kah,  Arid  Ilumtah,  and  Kirjath-arba  (which  is  Hebron)  and  Zior ;  nine  cities 
with  [and]  their  villages  : 

55  56       Maon.  Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  Juttah,  And  Jezreel,  and  Jokdeam,  and  Zanoah, 

57  Cain,  Gibeah,  and  Timnah ;  ten  cities  with  [and]  their  villages. 

58  59       Hallml,  Beth-zur,  and  Gedor,  And  Maarath,  and  Beth-anoth,  and  Eltekon  ; 

six  cities  with  [and]  their  villages  : c 

60  Kirjath-baal  (which  is  Kirjath-jearirn)  and  Rabbah ;  two  cities  with  [and] 
their  villages. 

5.   Cities  in  the  Wilderness. 
CHAPTER  XV.  61-63. 

61  62       In  the  wilderness,  Beth-arabah,  Middin,  and  Secacah,  And  Nibshan,  and  the 

city  of  Salt,  and  En-gedi ;  six  cities  with  [and]  their  villages. 

63  As  for  the  Jebusites  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  children  [sons]  of  Ju- 

dah  could  not  drive  them  out ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  [sons] 
of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this  day. 


EXEGETIC\L  AND  CRITICAL. 


tribe  of  Judah,  (a)  its  bounds   (vers.   1-12); 


;  (ft) 

Caleb's  possession  (vers.  13-19);  (c)  a  list  of'  the 
The  beginning  of  the  account  concerning  the  di-  cities  (vers.  20-63). 

vision  of  Palestine  having  been  given  in  vers.  1-6  |  a.  Ver.  1-12.  Its  Boundaries,  ver.  1.  And  there 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  find  the  continuation  :  was  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Judah,  ac- 
of  it  in  ch.  XV  1  and  onward.  The  enumeration  !  cording  to  their  familiea  .  toward  (btf  not  by) 
of  names  which  now  follows,  embracing  five  chap-  the  border  Of  Edoin,  (toward)  the  wilderness  of 
ters  in  all,  with  only  three  interruptions  (chaps.  '  v 

xv.  3-19;  xvii.  3-18*;  xviii.  1-10)  and  those  in-  Zin,  southward,  in  (fu  as  Gen.  ii.  8;  xi.  2) 
structive,  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  geography  the  extreme  south  ;  i.  e.  the  territory  of  the  tribe 


of  Palestine.  It  suggests  a  comparison  with 
Homer's  catalogue  of  ships,  11.  ii.  484  ff.  For  the 
cartographic  presentation  of  the  places  named  the 
maps  of  Kiepcrt,  Van  de  Velde,  and  Menke  may 
l>e  consulted.  [Oslrorne's  Wall-map,  also,  and  the 
maps  accompanying  Robinson's  Researches].  In 
ch.  xv.  we  nave  given  us  the  province  of  the 


of  Judah  embraced  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
land,  so  that,  as  Keil  rightly  supposes,  it  touched 
Edom  in  the  east  and  in  the  south  had  the  wilder 
ness  of  Zin  as  its  border.  The  position  of  this 
wilderness  is  determined,  from  Num.  xx.  1  ;  xxvii. 
14  ;  xxxiii.  36,  by  that  of  Kadesh-barnea  concern 
ing  which  we  have  already  spoken,  on  ch.  xiv.  6. 


a  So  according  to  the  Keri  bVT|n,  while  the  Kethib  would  hare  it  written   'TOSH.       On  the  reading  of  the 
Kethib,  comp.  ver.  12. 


6  So  the  Keri  G^*]  .  the  Kethib  reads  DS2^1,  hence  Bunwn  :  Janim.  We  stand  by  the  reading  of  the  Masoretes 
with  the  LXX.  (lavovn)',  Vulg.  (Janum),  Luther,  and  De  Wette. 

c  Between  verses  69  and  60  the  LXX.  have  (A  B  E  X)  the  addition  :  e«i>  iea.\'E^pa.ra.  (avrrj  «<rri  Bf0A«*»  <wu  <f>ayiap, 
•cat  'Airafx  (Atrac  in  Cod.  Vat.)  «ai  KovXbf  /ecu  Tarapl  (Tarafx  in  cod.  Vat  )  «al  2u>pr)t  (0<u/3^f  in  Cod.  Vat.)  Kat  Kapep  *ai 
raAAlM.  «ai  Bai%>  (GtOjp  in  Cod.  Vat.)  «tai  Mafox«-  ir6A«i?  €f««ita  «al  oi  Kupai  av-rw.)  See  further  on  this  in  the  Kx- 
egetical  notes. 
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According  to  this,  view,  the  wilderness  of  Zin  also 
must  be  sought  in  the  Arabah,  and  according  to 
Num.  xiii.  26  should  have  formd  the  northern  part 
of  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  Cf.  the  Articles  Zin  and 
1'aran  in  Winer,  ii.  135  and  192  [and  in  the  Diet,  of 
the  Bible].  —  The  general  account  of  the  position  of 
the  land  of  Judah  is  followed  (vcrs.  2-12)  by  the 
more  particular  description  of  the  lx>undaries  ;  and 
first,  the  south  border  is  drawn  (vers.  2-4)  so  as  to 
coincide  in  general  with  Num.  xxxiv.  3-5. 

Ver.  2.  Its  starting-point  is  the  end  of  the  Salt 
sea,  more  cxactlv  still,  the  tongue  which  turns 
southward.  "  This  tongue  is  the  south  (more 
accurately  southernmost)  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  be 
low  the  promontory  which  stretches  far  into  the 
sea  west  of  Kerah  (Robinson,  ii.  231-234),  and  ex 
tending  quite  to  the  southern  point  at  the  so-called 
Salt-mountain,  and  salt-morass  from  which  the 
border  of  Jnduh  began"  (Keil).  The  Salt-moun 
tain  (Kaschm  Usduin),  and  salt-swamp  arc  ac 
curately  given  on  Kicpert's  Map. 

From  this  point  the  liorder  runs  in  a  tolerably 
direct  course  toward  the  south,  as  we  learn  from 
ver.  3  which  savs  :  It  went  out  toward  the  south 
side  of  the  ascent  of  Acrabbim.  On  Acrabbim 
comp-  ch.  xi.  17.  If  the  mountain  Acrabbim  is 
the  same  as  the  Bald  mountain,  mentioned  ch.  xi. 
1 7  ;  xii.  7,  as  a  south  toundary,  this  height  ( Knoln-l  : 
ascent)  of  Acrabbim  would  be  a  pass  in  this  Bald 
mountain.  Knohcl  who  rejects  the  identity  of  the 
Bald  and  Acrabhim  mountains,  InMievcs  that  the 
latter  was  the  steep  pass  es-Sufah,  S.  VV.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  view  is  indicated  by  Mcnke  on  his 
map,  while  Kiepcrt's  sketch  supports  our  opinion. 
-.From  this  south  side  of  the  hill  of  Acrabbim,  the 
••order  goes  ort-r  toward  Zin,  i.  e.  perhaps  a  defi 
nite  place  (Keil)  or  mountain  (Knobcl)  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  and  deriving  its  name  therefrom. 
Thence  it  went  up  to  the  side  of  Kadesh- 

barnea,  and  passed  along  to  Hezron 

and  went  out  at  the  water-course  of  Egypt, 
and  the  goings  out  of  the  border  were  at  the 
aea.  In  other  words  :  The  border  went  constantly 
southward  to  Kadesh-bamca  (Num.  xxxiv.  3). 
South  of  Kadesh  it  turned  toward  the  west,  since 
it  came  out  finally  at  the  torrent  of  Egypt  (comp. 
ch.  xiii.  3)  and  at  the  sea.  Hezron  (ver.  25  with 
the  addition  "  that  is  Hazor")  Adar,  Karkaa,  Az- 
mon,  are  to  us  unknown  places.  The  torrent  of 
EgyiA  was  sj>oken  of  ch.  xiii.  3.  The  sea  is  evidently 
the  Slediterranean  sea.  Huins  of  considerable  cities 
are  still  met  with  in  these  regions  then  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Kobinson,  i.  290,  318;  ii.  591  f). 

Ver.  4.  This  shall  be  your  south  border.  The 
jussive  is  to  I"-  explained,  as  MOMUS  and  Keil  ob 
serve,  by  reference  to  Num.  xxxii.  2. 

Next,* in  ver.  5  a,  the  east  border  is  given:  the 
•alt  sea  in  all  its  extent  from  south  to  north,  to 
the  end  of  the  Jordan,  i.  ••.  to  its  embouchure  at 
th-  Dead  Sea. 

Ver.  5  b-11.  North  Border.  This  went  forth 
from  the  northern  tongue  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan,  and  is  given  a  second  time,  ch.  xviii. 
15-19,  as  the  south  line  of  Benjamin. 

Ver.  6.  It  went  up  toward  Beth-hogla,  a  bound 
ary  point  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  liclong- 
ing  to  the  latter,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  thresh 
ing  Moor  of.Atad  and  Abel-mizraim  (mourning 
of  the  Egyptians)  Gen.  1.  10,  between  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan,  discovered  again  by  Kobinson,  ii. 
268  io  Ain  Hadsrhla,  (cf.  von  Kaumer,  p.  177). 
From  Beth  Ho^lii  it  passed  on  northwardly  to 
Beth-Arabah,  which  is  ascribed  now  to  Judah 
(ver.  61),  now  to  Benjamin  (ch.  xviii.  22),  and  lay 
9 


(ver.  61  )  in  the  wilderness  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  and  went  up  to  the  stone  of  Bohan, 
the  son  of  Reuben.  This  stone  of  Bohan  "  must 

from  the  *"v?  an^  *^T*  cn*  xvm'-  1?>  have  lain 
nearer  the  mountain,  that  is,  more  to  the  west  or 
southwest  "  (Knobel).  Keil  seeks  it  on  the  same 
grounds  "  nearer  the  mountain,"  and  declines  any 
more  exact  determination.  Further  conjectures 
see  in  Knobcl,  p.  415. 

Ver.  7.  From  the  stone  of  Bohan  it  went  up 
toward  Debir  which  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Gilgal, 
to  be  distinguished  evidently  from  the  Canaanitish 
royal  city  conquered  by  Joshua  near  Hebron  (ch. 
x.*29,  38;  xii.  13  ;  xv.  15,49;  xxi.  5  ;  1  Chron.  vii. 
r>8),  —  from  the  valley  of  Achor,  ch.  vii.  26.  Now 
:t  turned  northward  toward  Gilgal,  that  is  be 
fore  the  going  up  to  Adummim,  which  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  water-course.  Keil  sup]>oscs 
this  Gilgal  not  to  be  the  place  of  encampment 
mentioned  ch.  iv.  19,  because  here  "  its  position  is 
determined  with  reference  to  another  place  than 
Jericho."  This  reason  would  have  force  only  if 
"  the  other  place,"  the  ascent  of  Adummim,  could 
not  be  shown  to  have  been  in  the  same  region. 
But  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  he  ob 
serves  that  the  ascent  of  Adummim  (now  (iulaac 
el  Denim)  (Hitter,  xv.  493  [Gage's  transl.  iii.  10], 
Tobler,  DenkwUrdtgkeilen,  p.  698),  lay  on  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  :  "  est  autcm  confinium  trt'tnis  Judte 
et  Benjamini,  desccndcntibus  ab  /Elia  »/«'  et  ccutdltan 
mi/itHin  situm  est,  ob  aujcilia  viator  um."  He  has  in 
mind,  as  we  may  suppose,  since  from  the  context 
Luke  x.  30  flits  before  him,  the  road  from  Jeru 
salem  to  Jericho.  But  Gilgal  lay  near  Jericho,  ac 
cording  to  ch.  iv.  19  being  itself  not  a  city  but  a 
larger  circuit,  whence,  ch.  xviii.  17,  we  read  of 


The  watercourse  is  the  Wady  Kelt, 
south  of  Hiha.  Further  particulars  see  in  Knobel, 
pp.  416,  417.  With  this  view  von  Kuumer  also 
agrees,  comp.  pp.  198  with  169. 

The  liorder  now  goes  to  the  Sun-spring  as  in 
ch.  xviii.  17.  "  That  is  the  present  Ain  el-ilodh,  or 
Apostles'  Spring,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  north 
east  of  Jerusalem,  the  only  >pring  on  the  road  to 
Jericho.  Seetzen,  ii.  p.  U73,  Tobler,  Tofxyniji/iir, 
etc.,  ii.  p.  398  ft'."  (Knobel).  From  Uie  Sun-spring 
it  went  (see  the  side  map  to  Map  iii.  in  Metike)  in 
a  southwest  direction  (conversely  ch.  xviii.  7)  to 

the  Fullers'  Spring  (  /m  2^,  Spies'  Spring  would 
be  V]B  3*7,  Cf.  Gen.  xiii.  9  ff.  ;  Josh.  vi.  22). 
This  spring  is  mentioned  again,  2  Sam.  xvii.  17; 
1  K.  i.  9.  It  is  the  present  deep  and  copious  Well 
of  Job  (von  Hauin'T,  p.  307),  or  of  Nchemiah,  on 
the  south  side  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  valleys  of 
Kidron  and  Hinnoin  unite  (Robinson,  i.  354-491  ; 
Tobler,  ii.  p.  50  tf.)  "  (Knol»cl).  Furrcr  (p.  57) 
says  concerning  it  :  "  Somewhat  south  of  the  gar 
dens  (p.  56)  which  spread  themselves  in  the  mod 
erately  broad  valley  formed  by  the  junction  of  tho 
ravines  of  Hinnom  and  Kidron  together  with 
the  Tyroptron,  we  come  to  an  old  well,  called 
Kn  Hogel  in  the  <).  T.,  at  the  present  time,  Job's 
Well.  Although  it  i.s  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
deep  [Kobinsoii,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet),  it 
overflows,  upon  a  long  continuance  of  rainy 
weather,  which  is  regarded  in  Jerusalem  af  a  joy 
ful  occurrence,  indicating  a  good  year.  The  over 
flow  meanwhile  lasts  but  a  short  time.  I  struck 
the  water  at  a  depth  of  twenty-eight  feet.  .  .  .  • 
The  scenery  about  the  fountain  is  vcrv  attractive. 
The  hills  rise  high  on  the  va»t  and  west.  To  Uie 
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north  one  sees  the  spurs  of  Zion  and  Moriah,  but 
little  of  the  city  walls.  Southward  the  eye  follows 
the  course  of  the  valley  to  its  turn  toward  the 
southeast.  There  a  decfivity  of  the  mountain  with 
its  olive  trees  and  beautiful  green  iields  formed  a 
very  pleasing  back  -ground'."  l 

Ver.  8.  From  En-rogel  the  border  went  up  into 
the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Jebusite,  that  is  Jerusalem.  The 
direction  accordingly  runs  southwest  on  the  south 
side  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  valley  mentioned  lies. 
It  is  noted  also,  ch.  xviii.  16  ;  Nch.  xi.  30,  as  a 
border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin.  It  was  the 
place  where,  after  Ahaz,  the  horrible  sacrifice  of 
children  was  offered  (2  K.  xxiii.  10;  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  3  ;  xxxiii.  6  ;  Jer.  vii.  31  ;  xix.  2,  6  ;  xxxii. 
35).  The  man  from  whom  it  derived  its  name  is 
as  little  known  as  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben  (ver. 
6).  On  account  of  the  offerings  to  Moloch,  the 
valley  became  "a  symbol  of  Hell,  the  name  of 


which,  yeiwa  (Chald.  C3TO,  in  which 
is  perceptibly  audible)  is  thence  derived,  cf.  Matt. 
v.  22,  (is  TT\V  jffvvav  rou  irvpos.  Hitzig  and  Bott- 
chcr  (apud  Winer,  i.  492)  dispute  the  common 
view  that  the  valley  was  named  after  a  person, 

Hinnom,  and  take  D2R  as  an  appellative  =  moan 
ing,  wai.ing;  certainly  a  very  appropriate  desig 
nation  of  the  scene  of  the  sacriiice  of  so  many  in 
nocent  victims.  This  hypothesis  falls  in  well  with 

Kctliib,  2  K.  xxiii.  10,  'n  ^32  ^2.  —  V^  "for 

the  complete  expression  ^D^Q^H  ^37,  Judg.  xix. 
11.  Jerusalem  is  in  the  same  connection,  called 


also  Dto1),  Judg.  xix.  11  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  4"  (Kno- 
bel).  All'  in  the  time  before  David.  So  Bethel 
was  earlier  called  Lux  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).  Bethle 
hem  Ephrath,  Gen.  xxxv.  16;  Mich.  v.  1.  Out 
of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  the  border  now  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  lieth  before  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  -westward,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  valley  of  giants  northward.  The 
mountain  on  which  the  border  went  up  lies  ac 
cording  to  this  statement  west  of  'the  vale  of  Hin 
nom  and  at  the  north  end  of  the  vale  of  Rephaim 
This  vale  of  Ilephaim  is  one  which  extends  in  a 
southwest  direction  from  Jerusalem  to  Mar  Elias, 
one  hour  long,  a  half  hour  wide,  fertile  (Is.  xvii. 

5),  and  still  well  cultivated,  a  valley-plain  (PP^) 

not  properly  a  vale  (n37j72,  ^17)  "  spacious  enough 
to  serve  as  a  camp  for  an  army  (2  Sam.  v.  18,  22  ; 
xxiii.  13;  1  Chron.  xi.  5),"  named  after  the  old 
gigantic  race  of  Canaanites,  the  Rephaim,  from 
whom  sprang  ()g  king  of  Bashan  (ch.  xii.  4).  "It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  slight  rock-ridge, 
which  constitutes  the  border  of  the  valley  of  Hin 
nom,  Winer,  ii.  332  ;  Robinson,  i.  324  ;  Tobler,  ii. 
401  ff)  That  is  the  mountain  which  is  here 
meant. 

Ver.  9.  From  the  summit  of  this  mountain, 
the  line  was  drawn  ("^KH,  related  to  "1V1,  to  go 

around,  from  which  "^-H,  outline,  form,  shape  of 
the  body,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14)  to  the  fountain  of 
the  water  of  Nephtoah.  This  fountain  of  the 
water  of  Nephtoah,  i.  e.  Liftah,  one  hour  northwest 
of  Jerusalem,  irrigates  a  strip  of  smiling  gardens, 
and  its  excellent  water  is  carried  also  to  Jerusalem 

1  [A  full  account  of  this  spring  (called  there  "  Well  of 
the  Messengers")  ia  given  in  Gage's  Hitter,  iv.  145-148.— 
Ta.] 


(Dieterici,  Reisetiilder,  ii.  p.  221  f. ;  Tobler,  ii.  258  ff. 
iipud  Knobel)  Valentiner,  p.  95,  observes:  "Liftah 
numbers  its  fighting  men  by  hundreds,  and  pro 
vides  Jerusalem,  among  other  things,  with  water 
from  its  copious  fountain.  From  its  position  it  is 
doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  Neph 
toah,  from  which  the  dividing  line  between  Judah 
and  Benjamin  ran  on  to  the  cities  of  Mount  Eph- 
ron.  This  latter  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Ephraim,  which  lay  further  north,  Josh.  xv.  9 ; 
xviii.  15."  From  this  fountain  it  ran  as  Valen 
tiner,  with  reference  to  our  passage,  correctly 
states,  up  to  the  cities  of  Mount  Ephron,  and 
was  drawn  to  Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath-jearim. 
This  mount  Ephron  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 
It  was  certainly  between  Liftah  and  Kureyet  el- 
Enab,  therefore  probably  the  prominent  ridge,  on 
which  stand  the  places  Soba,  Kartal,  Kulonien*, 
etc.,  and  near  which  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Joppa  runs,  Robinson,  ii.  328  ff."  (Knobel).  Baala, 
that  is,  Kirjath-jearim,  one  of  the  cities  marked  in 
ch.  ix.  17;  xviii.  25,  26;  Ezr.  ii.  25;  Neh.  vii.  29, 
as  belonging  to  Gibcon,  "  now  Kureyet  cl-Enab, 
three  hours  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  see  ver.  60," 
(Knobel).  The  border  still  followed  constantly  a 
northwest  course. 

Ver.  10.  Now,  however,  it  took  a  compass  (bent 
around,  —D3)  from  Baala  westward  unto  mount 
Seir.  This  mount  Seir  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  Edomite  mountain  (Gen.  xxxii.  3;  Num. 
xxiv.  18 ;  Deut.  ii.  4,  5,  29  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  4) ;  rather 
the  mountain  range  is  intended  which  runs  in  a 
southwest  direction  as  far  as  the  Wady  Surar. 
The  name  has  perhaps  been  preserved  in  Sairah, 
Robinson,  ii.  303  "  (Winer,  ii.  443).  Cf.  also  Rob 
inson,  Later  Bib/.  Res.,  p.  155,  who  gives  the  height 
of  the  ridge  as  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Passed  along  to  the  side  of  mount  Jearim 
(which  is  Chesalon)  towards  the  north.  Chesa- 
lon,  probablv,  now  Kesla  (Robinson,  ii.  363,  more 
definitely.  Later  Bibl.  Rts.  p.  154),  was  called  also 
Har -jearim  ==  mountain  of  forests,  as  Baala  or 
Kirjath-jearim,  =  city  of  forests,  or  forest-town. 
The  region  appears  therefore  to  have  been  earlier 
thickly  covered  with  woods.  Thence  the  border 
went  down  to  Beth-shemesh,  and  passed  on  to 
Tinman.  Bcth-shemesh  =  house  of  the  sun,  here 
under  this  name  as  a  border  town  of  Judah ;  ch. 
six.  41,  called  Ir-shemesh  and  counted  as  a  border 
town  of  Dan  ;  according  to  ch.  xxi.  9,  16;  1 
Chron.  vii.  59,  a  city  of  the  priests,  known  especi 
ally  from  the  narrative  concerning  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  1  Sam.  vi.  9-20.  Robinson  (iii.  17-20) 
found,  "  to  the  west  of  the  village  Ain  Schema,  on 
the  plateau  of  a  low  swell  or  mound,  between  the 
Surar  on  the  north  and  a  smaller  Wady  on  the 
south,  the  manifest  traces  of  an  ancient  site.  Here 
are  the  vestiges  of  a  former  extensive  city  consist 
ing  of  m;iny  foundations,  and  the  remains  of  an 
cient  walls  of  hewn  stone Both  the  name 

and  the  position  of  this  spot  seem  to  indicate  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Bcth-shemesh  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,"  comp.  Later  Bibl.  Res.,  p.  153  ;  also,  Furrer, 
p.  187-211,  especially  198-201.  Timnah,  or  Tini- 
natha  (ch.  xix.  43)  belonging  to  Dan,  now  Tibnch, 
west  of  Beth-shemesh  (Furrer,  p.  200),  the  home 
of  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1-4).  In  the  vineyards  of 
Timnah,  without  anything  in  his  hand  he  killed 
the  lion  (Judg.  xiv.  5-6). 

Ver.  11.  Now  the  boundary,  following  a  north 
west  course,  went  out  unto  the  side  of  Ekron 
northward,  i.  e.  to  a  point  lying  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Ekron  north  of  this  Philistine  city.  Then  it  waa 
drawn  to  Shicron  (Socreir,  Sugheir  ;  Knobel,  p. 
419),  and  passed  along  to  mount  Baala.  This 
mount  Hiuila  is  probably,  as  Kcil  and  Knobel  also 
suppose,  "  the  snort  line  of  hills  running  almost 
parallel  with  the  coast,  which  Robinson  observed 
west  of  Ekron  (Akir),  iii.  22,  SB.  From  this 
mount  Baala  the  border  went  out  unto  Jabneel, 
and  then  to  the  sea,  where  its  goings  out  were. 

Jabneel  or  Jabneh  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6,  <^2?l)i  de 
stroyed  by  Uzziah,  the  Jamnia  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  books  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iv.  15;  v.  58  ; 
x.  69;  xv.  40;  2  Mace.  xii.  9).  After  the  de 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  there  was  here  a  high  school 
of  the  .lews  and  a  Sanhedrim  (  Uelaud,  p.  823,  after 
the  Talmud;  apud  von  Hauiner,  p.  204).  It  is 
now  Jebna,  "a  large  village  on  an  insignificant  hill 
west  of  Akir  (Knobel,  after  Tobler,  Itritte  Wand- 
erutii,  p.  20  f.  ;  Wittmann's  Keisen,  ii.  p.  7).  An 
other  Jabneel,  which  is  mentioned  ch.  xix.  3.3,  lay 
on  Ix?banon. 

V'er.  1  2.  Gives  the  West  Bonier.  The  great  sea, 
I.  «.,  the  Mediterranean.  The  borders  thereof 

(TQ?n),  ;s  to  l>e  explained  as  in  ch.  xiii.  23,  27,  cf. 
also  Num.  xxxiv.  6. 

b.  Vers.  13-20  (comp.  ch.  xiv.  6-15;  Judg.  i. 
10-15).  Caleb's  Possession.  His  daughter  Achsah. 
Conclusion  to  a.  Nothing  is  said  here  as  in  the 
episode,  ch.  xiv.  6-15,  of  any  demand  of  Caleb,  but 
sunplv  vcr.  13  that  Joshua  gave  Hebron  to  Caleb, 
according  to  the  command  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  here,  in  almost  literal  agreement  with 
the  account  in  Judg.  i.  10-15,  the  story  of  Achsah, 
whom  Caleb  gave  as  a  reward  for  the  conquest  of 
Dcbir,  which  is  not  alluded  to  in  ch.  xiv. 

Ver.  13.  It  is  stated  that  Joshua,  aceording  to 
the  command  of  Jehovah  (^  "*3  vS,  here  and  ch. 
xvii.  3,  with  which  Gcscnius  compares  Ps.  v.  1  ; 
Ixxx.  1,  rriVn?n-b&  and  also  1  Sam.  xxvi.  4, 
^*1D3  "  /H),  gave  Caleb  his  portion  (p!?H)  among 

the  children  of  Judah.  This  command  must  have 
been  communicated  to  Jo>hua  then,  as  they  were 
dividing  the  land  (Knobel).  A  complete  account 
of  the  facts  is  wanting,  for  ch.  xiv.  9,  which  Keil 
would  apply  hore,^ipeatu  not  of  a  command  of 
God  to  Jo>hna  but  of  an  oath  of  Moses  to  Caleb, 
cf.  further  the  explanation  of  ch.  xiv.  9.  Hebron 
is  here  called  Kirjath-arba  as  in  vcr.  54  ;  xx.  7  ; 
xxi.  11  ;  Gen.  xxiii.  2;  xxxv.  27  (Knobel). 

Ver.  14-19.  The  history  of  Achsah,  the  daughter 
of  Caleb,  is  introduced  with  the  remark  that  Caleb 
drove  out  of  Hebron  the  three  sons  of  Anak, 
Shc»hai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai,  descendants 


of  Anak. 

Ver.  15.  Thence  lie  proceeded  against  the  in 
habitants  of  Debir.  According  toch.  xi.  21,.Ioshim 
had  conquered  and  devoted  Debir.  <  >n  the  position 
of  this  city  see  on  ch.  xi.  21.  Debir  before  wait 
Kirjath-sepher.  Ver.  49,  the  same  city  is  called 

nSDVP-p.  On  this  diversity  of  names  cf.  Keil 
on  ch.  x.  38.  The  there  quoted  explanation  of 
Bochart  (Can.  ii.  17)  on  HJD:  "  Id  Phmicibus 
idem  fait  qiiod  Arabitnts  Sunna,  lex,  doctrin'a,  jus  can- 
onicwn,"  suits  better  to  "^.PVP")^  than  if,  as 

1  [Punctuation  In  EnjflUh  can  bat  Imperfectly  MITO  th« 
parpoM  here  of  ttie  notnldhtlv*  mdlog  M  dUtlnrt  from 
tb*t  of  UM  imilUvv,  la  Uvntuui,  to  indicate  that  brother  U 


Gesenius  supposes,  H^D  =  HJD??,  ramus  palnut, 

and  n3DVPn|?  therefore  =  palm  city. 

Vcr.  16.  Caleb,  like  Saul,  1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  prom 
ises  his  daughter  Achsah  as  a  wife  to  whomsoever 
would  conquer  the  city,  which  was  found  difficult 

to  take.  npD37=D337  signifies  properly  foot- 
chains,  cf.  Is.  iii.  18. 

Ver.  17.  And  Othniel,  son  of  Kenaz,  the 
brother  of  Caleb,  took  it.  So  we  translate,1  ac 
cording  to  the  view  of  the  Masoretes,  with  Keil, 
Bunsen,  and  Winer  (ii.  185)  who  appeal  to  Judg. 
i.  13  ;  iii.  9.  Omitting  the  comma  after  Kena/, 
and  making  "  the  brother  "  in  apposition  with 
Kenaz  (Kenaz  the  brother)  is  grammatically  allow 
able,  but  is  not  the  most  obvious,  cf.  Judg.  i.  13 
(Bunsen).  Vulg.  /rater  ;  LXX.  at(\<pov.  Othniel 

=  lion  of  God)  was,  according  to  Judg. 
iii.  9,  the  first  Judge  of  Israel,  who  delivered   his 
eople  from  the  tvranny  of  the  Mesopotamia!!  King 
hushan-ruhathaim.     On  the  allowableness  of  his 
marriage,   see  Michaclis,   Ehegrset:c   Mosis,  §  82, 
Laics  of  A  fuses,  §  1  1  7. 

Ver.  18.  Achsah  had  not  gone  with  the  rest  into 
the  war,  but  had  remained  with  her  father  prob 
ably  in  Hebron.  As  now  she  came  to  Debir  to  be 

come  Othniel's  wife,  She  moved  him  pin^PDJpl 

from  fVO  or  fVD  not  used  in  Kal,  perhaps  "  to 
l>e  excited,"  then  in  Hiphil,  "  to  incite  ;  "  so  here 
and  Judg.  i.  14;  2  Chron.  xviii  2;  in  particular, 
"  to  tempt  to  something  wrong,"  Dent.  xiii.  7  ;  Is. 
xxxvi.  8;  .ler.  xxxviii.  22,  and  often)  to  ask  of 
her  father  a  field  (.Judg.  i.  14  more  definitely  the 
field  which  belonged  to  Debir),  and  lighted*  off 

1vrn  from  the  rare  H^  cognate  with  222, 
Judg.  i.  14  ;  iv.  21  =  to  sink  down,  to  go  under; 
LXX  :  KCLI  i&6r)atv  ix  rou  uvou  ;  Vulg.  :  "  s  H.«/)ir«- 
ritf£iw  tit  sede/xit  in  astno."  This  translation  of  the 
LXX.  followed  by  the  Vulg.,  raises  the  conjecture 

that  the  LXX.,  instead  of  the  unusual  n^rV), 

read  PV-^})  from  the  ass.  "  Whether  Othniel 
(ol  lowed  her  is  not  said.  She  herself  proceeded 
further,  and  on  approaching  her  father  she  sprang 
from  the  ass  and  humbled  herself  before  liini  " 
(Knobel).  So  did  Kebecca  also  at  her  first  meet 
ing  with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  64).  Caleb  perceived 
that  she  had  something  unusual  to  present  to  him, 
and  asked  :  What  is  to  thee  ?  What  icon/tlrst 
thou  1  or  what  dost  thou  wish  '? 

Vcr.  19.  And  she  said:  Give  me  a  blessing, 

'•  e->  **  'n  Gcn.xxxiii.  11,  a  gift,  a  pres 
ent,  as  Gen.  xxxiii.  10,  ^7?^?  is  used  instead  of 
it.  This  jjit't  should  consist  in  springs  of  water, 
since  Caleb  had  given  her  toward  the  south  coun 

try  (2?.^i  comp.  x.  40).  It  is  to  be  noted,  yi>.«',  that 
here  Debir  is  reckoned  as  l>elonging  to  the  Negeb, 
while  the  citv  in  ver.  49  is  counted  to  the  moun 
tain  ;  probabfy,  as  Knolx-1  suggests,  because  the 
region  was  like  the  Negeb.  Besides,  tho  Negeb 

begins,  at  least,  in  that  section.  Secondly,  rriv£ 
C^D  occurs  only  here  and  Judg.  i.  15.  and  is  ex 


plained  cither  "  water  springs  "  (  Bunsen 

strudeJ,  whirlpool  or  eddy),  as  Gesenius  and   Keil 

In  Apparition  with  Othotol,  thai  nuking  the  Utter  Oftlab'i 
brother  -Tv) 
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prefer,  or,  according  to  Bertheau  and  Knobel, 
who  quote  Zach.  iv.  2,  3 ;  Ecc.  xii.  6  ;  IK.  vii.  41, 

"water-holders,"  inclosed  fountains,  which.  '3, 
Cant.  iv.  12,  should  also  mean.  We  venture  not 
to  decide,  but  certainly  hold  the  translation  "  water 
springs  "  in  a  poetically  colored  passage,  to  be  finer 
tnan  the  transfer  of  "  water-holders."  Neither  can 
we  exactly  approve  Bunsen's  "  Wasserstrudel." 
Thirdly,  we  notice  that  Aehsah  names  the  springs 
instead  of  the  fields  which- were  watered  by  them, 
in  order  doubtless  "  to  express  the  direct  antithesis 

to  the  2£3  :  perhaps  also  from  feminine  shrewd 
ness  and  cunning,  that  she  might  not  directly  bring 
out  her  proper  wish.  That  gardens  and  fields  in 
Palestine  are  even  to  the  present  day  watered  from 
springs  and  cisterns  is  well  known,  cf.  what  was 
said  ab«iye  on  ver.  7,  also  Cant.  ii.  6;  Robinson,  i. 
541  ;  ii.  285  ;  iii.  95. 

And  he  gave  her  the  upper  springs  and  the 
lower  springs.  Caleb  responds  to  the  wish  of  his 
daughter,  and  gives  her  higher  and  lower  springs, 
that  is,  higher  and  lower  fields  watered  by  springs. 
How  large  this  possession  was  cannot  be  deter 
mined.  Finally  let  us  remark,  in  passing,  that 
Handel,  in  his  Oratorio  of  Joshua,  brings  forward 
Othniel  and  Aehsah  as  chief  personages. 

Ver.  20  Belongs  as  a  conclusion  to  vers.  1-12. 
Its  position  shows  that  vers.  13-19  were  inserted. 
So  also  Keil :  "  the  20th  ve.rse  contains  the  sub 
scription  or  conclusion  to  the  first  division  of  our 
chapter,  with  which  t'.ie  description  of  the  bounds 
of  the  inheritance  of  Judah  closes." 

c.  List  of  the  Cities  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah.  From 
ver.  21  on  follow  the  names  of  the  cities  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  a.  the  cities  in  the  south 
country  (vers.  21-32) ;  £.  the  cities  in  the  lowland 
(vers.  33-47) ;  7.  the  cities  on  the  mountain  (vers. 
48-60)  ;  5.  the  cities  in  the  wilderness  (vers.  01, 
62).  The  whole  is  concluded  with  a  notice  (ver. 
63)  concerning  the  Jebusites. 
a.  Vers.  21-32.  Cities  in  the  South  Country.  Ver.  21, 

rn^pE,  at  the  extremity  or  end ;  )p,  as  in  ver.  1. 

In  the  south-country,  ^3.P ;  cf.  ch.  x.  40.  The 
enumeration  begins  within  the  Negeb  at  the  east 
as  ver.  2  ft*,  in  giving  the  boundaries.  First  we 
have  nine  cities  named  and  connected  by  the  co 
ula,  which  Luther  in  his  translation  omits,  whi 


p 
le 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  it.    Kabzeel  or  Jekab- 


ris  army  before  he  moved  against  the  Amalekites 
[1  Sam.  xv.  4).  The  position,  in  the  Negeb,  suits 
.his  view.  When  Keil  (Com.  on  Josh,  in  h.  1.)  ob 


jects  to  this  assumption  that  the  words 


(°P" 


pression)  and  D^S^tp  (young  lambs),  came  from 
;wo  quite  different  roots;  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
say,  with  Gesenius,  that  one  of  the  names  mav  be 
altered  (perhaps  by  corrupt  pronunciation),  which 
"s  easily  possible  with  names  of  places.  Supposing 

this,  it  is    more  probable  that    C..13  ig  derived 

from  the  longer  D**S  vlp  than  the  reverse. 

Beaioth  =  Bealoth-beer,  Ramath-negeb,  Ramoth- 
negeb  (xix.  8),  on  the  road  toward  Hebron,  marked 
on  Mcnke's  map. 

Ver.  25.   Hazor-hadata, 


l  =  New  Ha 

zor,  snce  =  .     Perhaps    Hudhairah 

(Rob.  App.  p.  114). 

Kerioth-hezron,  which  is  Hazor.    Against  the 
Masoretes,  but  with  the  LXX.  and  Syr.,  we  join 


and 


in  one  name,  as  Reland,  Mau- 


zeel 


Neh.  xi.  25  =  which  God  gathers) 


was  the  birth-place  of  Benaiah  one  of  David's  he 
roes,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  30.  Eder,  Jagur,  not  to  be 
made  out. 

Ver.  22.  Kinuh,  "  Perhaps  the  place  of  the 
Kenites  who  settled  in  the  territory  of  Arad,  Num. 
x.  32"  (Knobel). 

Dimona—  Dibon,  Neh.  xi.  25.  "  Probably  the 
ruins  ed-l)heib,  northeast  of  Aiad  (Van  de  Velde, 
Mem.  252),"  Knol>el. 

Adah.  =  Sudeid  (Rob.  ii.  474).  The  country 
here  is  hilly  and  cut  up  by  small  ravines,  but  with 
out  steep  declivities,  and  sparsely  covered  with  a 
thin  and  now  dried  up  growth  of  grass.  (Rob.  I.e.) 

Ver.  23.  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Kadesh-barnea  and 
Hezron  (ver.  3),  Ithnan —  unknown. 

Ver.  24.  A  second  group  of  Jive  cities  follows,  a 
pentapolis.  Ziph,  perhaps  =  Kuseifeh  (Rob.  ii. 
191,  195),  southwest  of  Arad.  Another  Ziph  lies 
on  the  mountain,  ver.  55.  —  Telem  we,  after  the 


,  , 

rer,  Keil,  and  Knobel  have  done.  In  favor  of  this 
the  analogy  of  Kirjath-arba  (ver.  13)  and  Kirjath- 
jearim  (ver.  9)  adduced  by  Maurer,  is  of  decisive 
weight.  "  Possibly  the  place  Kuryatein  north  of 
Arad  (Rob.  ii.  472),"  (Knobel). 

Ver.  26.  Third  group,  consisting  again,  like  the 
first,  of  nine  cities,  —  Arnam,  unknown. 

Shema,  a  place  of  the  Simeonites  ;  ch.  xix.  2  as 
sociated   with   Bcer-shaba  and    Moladah; 
probably  the  same  name,  as  2   and  E  are  often  in 
terchanged. 

Moladah,  according  to  ch.  xix.  2  likewise  a 
place  belonging  to  Simeon,  now  Milh  (Rob.  ii.  pp. 
619,  621  ).  "  Moladah  was  at  a  later  period  inhab 
ited  by  the  sons  of  Judah  who  returned  from  the 
exile  (Neh.  xi.  25,  26).  Probably  identical  with 
Malatha,  an  Idumean  fortress  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
6,  2)  ;  often  named  in  the  Onom."  (von  Raumer,  p. 
214).  It  lies  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  northwest  of 
Baalath-becr.  Robinson  found  here  two  wells 
about  forty  feet  in  depth,  and  walled  around  with 
good  mason-work,  one  of  them  seven  and  a  half 
feet,  and  the  other  five  feet,  in  diameter.  The 
water  appeared  to  be  not  good,  but  the  Arabs  of 
the  Tiyahah  watered  their  animals  here  as  did  the 
Kudeirat  at  Becr-shcba  (Rob.  /.  r.  note).  On  the 
plain  lying  near  the  wells  to  the  south,  the  stones 
of  a  ruined  town,  or  large  village,  are  scattered 
over  a  space  of  nearly  half  a  mile  square,  all  un 
hewn.  These  wells  and'  niins  in  all  probability 
mark  the  site  of  Moladah  of  the  O.  T.,  the  Malatha 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Rob.  »bi  sup.).  On 
the  etymological  difficulty  in  deriving  Milh  from 
Moladah  or  Malatha,  cf.  the  foot-note,  p.  621. 

Ver.  27.  Hazor-gadah,  Heshmon,  Beth-palat, 
unknown. 

Ver.  28.  Hazor-shual  (blW  l^n  =  Fox- 
yard  ;  [Gcsen.  village  of  Jackals],  cf.  the  Lex.  under 
for  other  like  compounds),  aplaceof  the  Sim 
eonites,  ch.  xix.  3  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  28,  inhabited,  like  Mo 
ladah  and  Shema,  after  the  exile,  by  men  of  Judah, 
Neh.  xi.  27.  Possibly  Th'aly  (  Rob.  iii.  App.  114). 

Beer-sheba,  ¥30?  "IK?,  i.  e..  "well  of  seven, 
meaning  the  seven  lambs  which  Abraham  sacri- 


example  of  Kimchi,  with  von  Raumcr  (p!  222)  and  ficed  when  he  made  a  covenant  with  Abimelech 
'       u,  (Gen.    xxi.   28-32)."     So    von    Raumer,  p.    176. 

Knobcl,  regard  =  L.  S^ljp,  where  Saul   mustered   Others,  e.  y.  Gen.,  explain,  with  reference  to  Gen. 
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xxvi.  30,  by  putetu  juritjurandi,  well  of  the  oath, 
making  27???  =  n^OtT.  Hitxig  again  (ubi  sup. 
p.  26)  in  another  way;  "if  the  wilderness  be- 
tween  Pelusium  and  (iuza  extends  for  the  distance 
of  seven  days'  journey,  Beershaba  (properly,  Bir 
•ib)  signifies"  "  well  of  the  beven  day  camel  "  (which 
has  borne  the  seven  days'  thirst)  —  in  the  Arabic  ; 
and  Arabs  carry  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25)  into  Egypt, 
on  the  backs  of  camels,  the  costly  productions  of 
Gilead."  Lange  (Com.  on  Gen.  xxi.  28  ff.)  would 
not  press  the  antithesis  between  "seven-well"  and 
"  oath-well."  "  The  form  designates  it  as  the 
•even  wells,  but  the  seven  designates  it  as  in  fact 

the  well  of  the  oath."  In  this  view  2207  is  taken 
as  =  seven,  but  at  the  same  time  it  commemorates 
that  3?2tp3,  to  swear,  means  primarily  to  "  seven 
one's  self  "  "  toe-on  firm  by  seven."  Cf.  Herod,  iii.  8, 
according  to  whom  seven  things  were  chosen 
among  the  Arabians  for  the  confirmation  of  an 
oath.  Beer-sheba  is  very  often  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs  ((Jen.  xxi.  14,  28-33; 
xxii.  19;  xxvi.  23;  xxviii.  10;  xlvi,  1).  Accord 
ing  to  the  jMissage  before  us  it  belonged  to  Ju- 
dah  ;  from  eh.  xix.  2,  1  Chr.  iv.  28,  it  was  ascribed 
also  to  Simeon.  It  is  often  named  in  the  formula 
"from  Dan  to  Beershcba  "  (.ludg.  xx.  1;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  11  ;  2  Chr.  xxx  .*>).  At  present  it  is  called 
Bir  es-scba,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wady  es-Seba, 
close  on  its  banks,  where  tiro  wells  now  bear  this 
.name  (Robinson,  i.  30O-3«>3).  These  two  wells 
lie  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  are  round  and 
walled  up  in  a  very  firm  and  permanent  manner, 
and  furnish  clear  and  excellent  water  in  great  abun 
dance.  The  ruins  on  some  low  hills  north  of  the 
well  probably  indicate  the  existence  there  formerly 
of  a  small  and  straggling  city  (  Robinson,  ubi  sup.). 
Kuseb.  :  KVM  ptyiffTj).  Hieron.  :  vicus  grandis. 

Bizjothah  —  undeterminable. 

Ver.  29.  The  names  of  13  places  are  added, 
which  lav  to  the  west  and  southwest.  Baala 
Deir  cl-Bclah  (Robinson,  iii.  App.  p.  118),  some 
hours  southwest  of  Cia*a  on  the  north  l>order  of 
the  Negeb  with  a  great  forest  of  palm  trees,  and 
remnants  of  marble  pillars  (Ritter,  xvi.  41,  42 
[Gage's  Trans,  i.  30,  31)).  The  considerable  plan 
tation  of  date-palms  at  this  place  is  remarkable 
from  the  fart  that  here  alone  in  I'alestine  the  dates 
still  ripen  ;  here,  therefore,  we  pass  th  •  north  limit 
of  date  culture  (Ritter/.  c.). 

XJim,  "  or  3^*37,  as  we  may  judge  from  'Aw«f/x 
in  the  LXX.  Cod.  Alex.,  is  passed  over  in  the 
ennui'  ration  of  Simeonite  cities  ch.  xix.  1  ff.  and 
may  have  been  not  of  much  importance"  (Knobcl). 
The  site  cannot  now  lie  determined. 

Ezem  also  belonging,  like  Baala,  to  the  Simeon- 
itcs  (ch.  xix.  3)  =  Abdch,  a  place  of  very  consid 
erable  ruins  on  a  ridge  of  rocks,  and  once  strong, 

O25  =  firmness,  strength  (Knobel). 

Ver.  30.  Eltolad,  later  given  likewise  to  Sim 
eon,  ch.  xix.  4.  In  1  Chr.  iv.  29  it  is  called  mm  I  v 
Tholad  (KeiU.  This  also  remains  undiscovered. 


Chesil,        p?.      According    to   Job    ix.    9; 

xxxviii.  31  ;  Amos  T.  8,  2)  is  a  constellation  in 
the  heavens,  probably  Orion.  Since  the  place 
is  named  ch.  xix.  4  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  30  ;  VlD?  and 
^^'""I5»  since  further  1  Sam.  xxx.  27,  "  the  same 

i  i  manifestly  "  called  vHTI*5,  it  must  have 
been  the  scat  of  a  sanctuary  as  Knobel  rightly  con 


jectures.  May  not,  as  the.  name  indicates,  that 
very  constellation  of  Orion  (Chesil)  have  been 
worshipped  here,  especially  as  Jerome  reports  (  \'it. 
Hilar,  ep.  25,  ap.  Robinson,  i.  p.  298)  that  the  in 
habitants  had  worshipped  Venus  and  the  Morning 
Star  f  True,  the  morning  star  is  mentioned  and 
not  Orion,  but  Jerome  hardly  had  so  exact  infor 
mation.  At  all  events,  worship  of  the  stars  then 
existed,  and  that  is  the  main  thing.  Probably 
Chesil  is  =  Klusa,  where  in  pre-Islamite  times  a 
sanctuary  of  Arabic  tribes  existed  (comp.  Tuch, 
Zeittchrijl  df-r  deutsch-moryenl.  Ges.,  iii.  p.  194  f.  ap. 
Knobcl).  Elusa  lies  five  and  a  half  hours  south 
of  Bccr-shcba  (comp.  Robinson,  i.  pp.  296-298). 
Horma  "  or  Zephat,  now  Sepata,  two  and  a  half 
hours  southwest  of  Chalaza;  see  Num.  xiv.  45" 
(Knobcl). 

Ver.  31.  Ziklag,  later  belonging  to  Simeon,  ch. 
xix.  5 ;  1  Chr.  v.  30.  Familiar  from  the  history  • 
of  David  (1  Sum.  xxvii.  6  ;  xxx.  1  ;  2  Sam.  i.  1  ; 
iv.  10;  1  Chr.  xiii.  1).  Perhaps  Tel  el-Hasy, 
northeast  of  (Jaza  (von  Kaumer,  p.  225),  from 
which  one  has  an  extensive  view,  westward  to  the 
sea,  in  the  east  toward  the  mountains  of  Hebron, 
northward  to  mount  Ephraim,  and  southward  to 
the  plains  of  Egypt  (Ritter,  xvi.  133  [Gage,  iii. 
246,  247]).  Knolxil  seeks  Ziklag  to  the  .^onthwest 
of  Milh,  where  a  place,  Gasludh,  lies  on  the  road 
to  Alxleh  (Robinson,  ii.  6121),  some  hours  east  of 

Sepata.  The  etymology  of  Ziklag  (a^iT?,  3^2) 
is  doubtful ;  perhaps,  as  Gcscn.  supposes,  from 
p^p  ^'  wilderness  of  destruction. 

Madmanna  =  Minvay  or  Minnieh,  south  of 
Gaxa  (Robinson,  iii.  287  f),  on  the  route  of  the  pil 
grims  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centimes. 

Snnsanna  —  unknown.  The  name  signified 
"  palm-branch."  Instead  of  Madmanna  and  San- 
sanna,  elsewhere  Beth-markaboth  ("Wagon- 
house,"  Knoltcl,  Keil)  and  Ilazar-suza  or  Sitsim 
("Horse-yard,"  Knohcl ;  "Horse-village,"  Kcil) 
are  mentioned  (xix.  3)  as  cities  of  the  Simeonites. 
Are  they  possiblv  stations  of  wagons  and  horses,  as 
Knol>el  conjectures  '. 

Ver.  32.  Lebaoth  or  Beth-lebaoth,  belonging 
to  the  Simeonites,  ch.  xix.  6;  in  1  Chr.  iv.  31,  the 
name  of  the  place  is  Beth  Birei.  Perhaps  Leb- 
hem,  eight  hours  south  of  Gaza. 

Shilhim,  called,  ch.  xix,  6,  Saruhcn  (l!?^"1^). 
a  place  of  the  Simeonites,  1  Chron.  iv.  31  =  el- 
Seneriat,  about  midway  In'tween  (ia/a  and  Beer- 
sheba;  a  scene  of  ruins"  (Van  tie  Vclde,  \nrrative, 
ii.  p.  144,  and  M»m.  p.  1 13,  tipiui  Knoliel). 

Am,  Rimmon,  in  ch.  xix.  7  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  32  ; 
Neh.  xi.  29,  treated  as  one  place.  Rimmon  is  dis 
covered  in  the  ruins  Um  er-Rumamim,  alnmt  three 
hours  north  of  Bccr-shcba.  Only  alamt  thirty 
minutes  »outh  of  it  is  the  well  cl-Khulwcilifch, 
with  remains  of  buildings  (Robinson,  iii.  8),  on  the 
road  from  Hebron  to  Gaza.  Compare,  further, 
KH»!M-I  on  this  verse. 

All  the  cities  twenty-nine  and  their  villages. 
There  are  not  twenty -nine  but  thirty-six,  namely, 
(1 )  group  first,  9  ;  (2)  group  second,'  5  ;  (3)  group 
third,  9  ;  (4)  group  fourth,  13  =36.  So  indeed  the 
Syriac  reads.  Since,  however,  all  the  other  ancient 
versions  have  twenty -nine,  the  Syriac  probably 
gives  a  "critical  correction."  The  matter  i*  capa 
ble  of  the  simple  explanation  that  the  original  an 
cient  list  had  only  twenty-nine  cities,  but  later,  a* 
. -v,  ii  Kcil  concedes,  "a  supplementary  hand  added 
still  others  without  altering  the  sum  total  to  cor 
respond." 
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j8.  Vcr.  33-47.  Cities  in  the  Lowland.  Ver.  33. 
In  the  lowland.  See  ch.  x.  40.  It  only  needs  to 

be  remarked  here  that  the  foot  -  hills  (nhttJK) 
mentioned  ch.  x.  40;  xi.  16  are  here  reckoned  in 
with  the  lowland.  They  are  designated  also  as 
the  land  of  Goshen,  as  was  explained,  ch.  x.  40, 
(xi.  16),  and  form  the  east  border  of  the  Shephe- 
lah  of  Judah.  The  places  mentioned  by  the 
author  are  arranged  in  three  groups.  Theirs/  of 
these  (ver.  33-36)  lies  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
lowland. 

Eshtaol  and  Zorea  mentioned  in  reverse  order, 
ch.  xix.  41  ;  Judg.  xiii.  25  ;  xvi  31.  Here  ascribed 
to  Judah,  there  to  Dan.  Eshtaol  is  the  present 
Um-Eschteiyeh  (Robinson,  ii.  342).  Zorea  was 
Samson's  home  (Judg.  xiii.  2),  visited  in  modern 
times  by  Robinson  (Later  Bibl.  Res.  p.  153),  Tob- 
ler  (Drift e  Wanderuna,  p.  150)  and  Furrer  (p. 
200).  The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Zorea  is, 
according  to  Robinson's  statement,  beautiful  and 
very  extensive,  especially  toward  Beth-shemesh. 
The  well,  the  fields,  the  mountains,  the  women 
who  bore  water,  all  transported  the  travellers  back 
into  the  earliest  times,  when  in  all  probability  the 
mother  of  Samson  in  the  same  manner  came  to 
the  well,  and  laboriously  carried  her  water -jar 
home.  Between  Zoreah  and  Eshtaol  Samson  was 
buried  in  his  father  Manoah's  tomb  (Judg.  xvi.  31.) 

Ashna,  unknown.  Knobel  would  read  Hlt^S 
after  yAo-<ra  of  the  LXX.  Cod.  Vat. 

Ver.  34.  Sanoah,  now  Sanna,  not  far  from 
Zorea  (Robinson,  ii.  343)  to  the  southeast.  "The 
other,  Zanoah,  on  the  mountain,  ver.  56,  lias  not 
yet  been  discovered  by  modern  explorers"  (Keil). 

En-gannim,  Tappuah,  unknown.  Enam,  men 
tioned  Gen.  xxxviii,  14,21;  perhaps  Beth-anan, 
Tobler,  ]>.  137  (Knobel). 

Ver.  35.  Jannuth,  a  Canaanitish  capital  (ch. 

xii.  11,  comp.  x.  3-27).  Since  rflE^l,  as  Kno 
bel  observes  =  riD^1,  HE'H,  ch.  xix.  21,  and  there 
fore,  judging  from  the  meaning  of  these  words,  lay 
upon  a  height,  the  modern  Jarmuk  (Robinson,  ii. 
344),  which  stands  on  a  hill,  and  exhibits  cisterns 
and  remains  of  buildings  of  high  antiquity,  may 
be  regarded  as  ancient  Jarmuth. 

Adullam.  Probably  Deir  Dubban,  two  hours 
north  of  Beit  Jibrin,  where  are  great  and  remark 
able  caves,  fully  described  by  Robinson  (ii.  353  f.). 
He  does  not  decide  whether  they,  are  natural  or 
artificial.  The  circumstance  that  they  are  very 
regularly  hewn  out  leads  us  to  conclude  that  they 
are  of  artificial  origin,  which,  however,  may  well 
have  been  in  part  natural,  since  the  mountain  of 
Judah  is  cavernous.  [Robinson  seems  to  indicate 
no  doubt  at  all  of  the  purely  artificial  character  of 
the  caves,  only  questioning  whether  the  "  pits " 
through  which  they  are  entered  "  are  natural  or 
artificial."  Their  object  also  was  to  him  quite  a 
puzzle.  —  TR.] 

Sochp,  and  Azeka,  lay  near  Ephes-dammim 
(Daman),  1  Sam.  xvii.  1.  Azeka  has  been  al 
ready  mentioned  (ch.  x.  10  f.)  Goliath's  battle 
with  David  took  place  between  Azeka  and  Socho 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  1  tf.).  Socho,  now  Shuwcikeh,  but 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Socho  on  the  mountain 
(ver.  48),  which  is  also  called  Shuweikeh,  lies 
about  seventeen  miles  southwest  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  Wady  Sumt,  whose  beautiful  vale  Robinson 
(ii.  349  f)  regards  as  the  terebinth-vale  ("valley 
ot  Elah  ),  celebrated  for  the  combat  between 
David  and  the  giant  (von  Raumer,  p.  222). 


Ver.  36.  Sharaim,  "  according  to  1  Sam.  xvii. 
52,  westward  of  Socho  and  Azeka  =  Tel  Sakarieh 
and  Kefr  Sakarieh  "  (Knobel).  The  dual  form  of 
the  name  indicates  two  villages  out  of  which  the 
ancient  Sharaim  may  have  already  grown,  and 
properly  signifies  "  two  doors."  Adithaim,  uri*- 
known  ;  a  dual  form  again. 

Gedera,    rni?n  with    the    article,  properly, 

"the  wall."  In  ch.  xii.  13  the  king  of  "H? 
(walled  place)  is  mentioned.  Probably  the  same 
place.  .Whether  Gederoth  also  (ver.  41)  is  the 
same,  as  Knobel  would  have  it,  is  to  me  doubtful. 
Different  towns  might  naturally  be  called  simply 
walled  places.  We  may  compare  frequent  ele 
ments  of  modern  names,  Burg,  Ville,  House,  etc. 

Another  related  name  is  "TTT2,  ver.  58. 

Gederothaim  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  If  we 
follow  them,  as  Winer  (ii.  471)  and  Knobel  do,  we 
make  out  only  fourteen  cities  according  to  the  sum 
total  given,  otherwise  fifteen,  as  above  thirty -six 
instead  of  twenty-nine. 

Ver.  37-41.  .Second  Group.  It  includes  sixteen 
cities,  lying  "  south  "  and  "  west  "  of  the  first,  ver. 
37.  Zenan,  probably  indentical  with  Zaanan 
(Mich.  i.  11)  ;  perhaps  Chirbet  es-Senat. 

Hadashah.  "  The  smallest  place  in  Judah,  with 
only  fifty  dwellings  (Mischn.  Erubin,  pp.  5,  6  "), 
Knobel.  Not  identical  with  Adasa,  north  of  Jeru 
salem.  Von  Raumer  has  entirely  omitted  the  lit 
tle  place. 

Migdal-gad  =  Tel  ledeidch,  after  which  the 
Wady  ledeideh  is  named  (Tobler,  p.  124  f.) 

Ver.  38.  Dilean,  perhaps  Beit  Dula  (Tobler,  p. 
150).  Mizpeh.  We  have  already  found  a  land 
of  Mizpeh  on  Hermon,  ch.  xi.  3-8,  where  the  name- 
was  explained  and  its  frequent  occurrence  noticed. 
The  most  celebrated  place  of  the  name  is  yet  to  be 
mentioned,  ch.  xviii.  26.  The  one  before  us  is 
possibly  the  present  Tel  es-Safieh  (Robinson,  ii. 
363)  on  a  low  hill,  "  but  lying  sufficiently  above 
the  surrounding  country  to  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  some  hours  in  every  direction ;"  called  in  the 
Middle  Ages  Alba  specula  or  Alba  custodia  [Blanche- 
garde},  a  castle,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  some  ro 
mantic  adventures  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  are 
reported  to  have  taken  place.  These  are  enumer 
ated  by  Robinson  (nbi  sup.  p.  366). 

Joktheel,  perhaps  Keitulaneh  (Robinson,  iii. 
App.  126),  where  are  ruins. 

Ver.  39.  Lachish,  according  to  x.  3  ff. ;  xii.  11,  a 
Canaanitish  capital,  later,  like  many  of  these  cities, 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9).  Here  Ama- 
ziah  died  (2  K.  xiv.  19).  Sennacherib  besieged  La 
chish,  and  moved  from  hence  toLibnah  (Is.  xxxvi. 
2 ;  xxxvii.  8).  Nebuchadnezzar  also  contended 
against  the  royal  city  of  chariots  (Mich.  i.  13), 
which  had  become  a  beginning  of  sin  to  the  daugh 
ter  of  Zion,  doubtless  through  temptation  to  idola 
try  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  The  position  is  questionable. 
Robinson  (ii.  p.  388)  decided  against  Um  Lakis, 
which  suits  as  far  as  the  name  is  concerned,  partly 
because  the  trifling  remains  give  no  indication  of  a 
once  fortified  and  strong  city,  and  partly  because 
the  position  does  not  agree  with  what  is  known  of 
the  ancient  city.  He  is  followed  by  Knobel,  who 
thinks  he  has  recognized  Lachish  in  Zukkarijeh,  two 
and  a  half  hours  southwest  of  Beit  Jibrin.  On  the 
other  hand  von  Raumer,  Kcil,  and  Van  de  Velde  on 
his  map,  unite  upon  Um  Lakis  as  the  ancient  city, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  Eglon,  mentioned  here 
in  the  same  verse,  fcnd  confidently  recognized  by 
Robinson  (ii.  392)  in  Ajalan,  was  again,  according 
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to  his  own   statement   (nl>i  ><//>.  389)   only  three  i     Ether  and  Ash  an ;    afterwards    belonging  to 

quarters  of  an  hour  distant  from  Urn  Lakis.     We   Simeon,  xix.  7  ;   1  Chr.  iv.  32.   Prabobly  to  be 

likewise  adopt  this  latter  view.     .Eglon  has  been  ,  sought  in  the  south,  toward  the  Negcb. 

already  named  ch.  x.  1  tf.  36  ;  xii.  32.  — Bozkath,  |      Ver.  43.     Jiphta  and  Aahnah  and  Nezib,  un- 

perhaps   Tubukah   (Robinson,  i».   pp.   388,  648),   dc  terminable. 

spelled  Tubaka  by  Van  de  Velde  and  Knobel  Ver.  44.    Kegila,  according  to  the  Onom.,  eight 

Ver.  40.  Gaboon  =  Kuhcil>cli,  two  and  a-half 
hours  cast  of  Ajlon  (Eglon),  upon  a  stony  barren 
height.  So  Knobel  supposes,  and  the  name  certainly 
sounds  like  ;  but  Robin -on  observes  very  moderateiy 
that  "  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  mark  it  particu 


larly  as  an  ancient  site  "  (p.  394). 

Lachmos,  LXX. :  Aauaj  ;  Vulg.:  Lehemnn  ;  hence 
Luther  :  Lehmum.  Tho  LXX.  support  the  reading 

DEf~rp,  the  Vulg.  goes  kick  to  the  other  reading, 
C^rrp.  The  correctness  of  the  latter  is  favored 
by  the  circumstance  that  Tobler  (Dritte  Wander- 
nng,  p.  129)  has  actually  found  south  of  Beit  Jilj- 
rin,  a  place  of  ruins,  el-Lahem. 

Kithlish,  undetermined.  Tocompar-  Tell  Kilkis 
or  Chilchis,  not  far  from  Kubeibeh,  as  Knol>cl  does, 
would  be  somewhat  rash,  since  in  this  case  (1)  a 
transposition  of  the  V,  (2)  a  change  of  H  into  3 
must  be  assumed,  which  is  not  so  ea^y  to  suppose 
as  the  more  frequent  interchange  of  V  and  O. 

Ver.  41.  Qederoth,  comp.  ver.  36.  —  Beth- 
dagon  and  Naamah  and  Makkedah, —  atripolis. 
Beth-dagon  to  be  distinguished  from  the  bonier- 


town  of  Asher  mentioned  ch.  xix.  27,  now  Beth-   in    the  contests  of  the 


miles  from  Eleutheropolis  toward  Hebron  ;  rescued 
by  David  from  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  (I  Sam. 
xxiii.  5),  but  ungratefully  treacherous  toward  him 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  12).  On  Kiepert's  Map,  Jedna 
[Rob.,  iii.  App.  117|  or  Idhna,* about  southwest  of 
Torkumieh,  in  accordance  with  tho  statement  of 
the  Onom.  Knobel  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Kfft\d,  Ceila,  or  'Ex«*a  of  the  Onom.  now  Kila 
(Tobler,  p.  151),  belongs  here,  and  finds  Kegila 
rather  in  the  ruins  called  Khugaleh  ([Jughaleh  ?  I 
Robinson,  iii.  App.  115).  in  the  south  ofuhe  Jebel 
el-Chalil  (Robinson  writes  el-Khulil).  The  simi 
larity  of  the  name  speaks  for  this  position  in  the 

plain,  which  suits  also  with  T"2»  1    Sam  xxiii.  4. 

Achzib,  or  2^T!p,  is  also  mentioned  Mic.  i.  14; 
Gen.  xxxviii.  5,  in  the  plain.  Perhaps  Kesaba, 
Kussabvh  (Robinson,  ii.  391),  a  place  with  springs, 
and  with  ruins  in  the  vicinity. 

Maresha,  likewise  fortified  by  Ivehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  8).  The  scene  of  Asa's  victory  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  9-13),  home  of  an  otherwise  unknown  prophet 
K.ie/.er  (2  Chr.  xx.  37),  afterward  Marissai  (ir6\it 
,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  3  ;  13,  9),  mentioned 


Dejan  between  Joppa  (Jaffa)  and  Lydda  (Lod, 
Ludd),  on  a  knoll  to  the  left  of  the  road  (Furrer, 
p.  10),  but  according  to  Tobler  (Nazareth  neltst  An- 
luing  der  vii-rtut  Wandenauj,  p.  306),  on  the  right. 
Thv?  name  indicates  the  1'hilistine  worship  of  l)a- 
gon.  Na.imah  cannot  b-  ma  le  out.  Makkedah, 


cal-ecs   (1  Mace.  v.  r>:>- 


68),  restored  by  Gabinius,  destroyed  by  the  Parthi 
ans.  Robinson  supposes  (ii.  4)  that  Klcuthcropolis 
(Betogabris,  B.-it  Jibrin),  arose  after  this  destruc 
tion  of  Maresha,  and  was  built  out  of  its  materials. 
Its  foundation  walls  he  thinks  he  found  one  and  a 
Ii  ilf  hours  south  of  Beit  Jibrin.  With  this  Tobler 


already  spoken  of  more  than  once  (ch.  x.  10,  16  ff.)  agrees  (np.  129,  U2  f.),  who  mentions  a  place  of 
in  the  account  of  the  battl  •  of  Gibeon,  also  ch.  I  ruins,  Marasch.  twenty-four  minutes  from  Beit  Jib- 
xii.  16,  was  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanitcs,  accord-  1  r|nf  marked  also  on  Van  dn  Velde's  Map  as  the  an- 
ing  U*  the  Onom.,  three  hours  cast  of  Eleutherop-  cient  Maresha.  Knobel  seeks  it  four  hours  south  of 
olis  "assuming  that  this  statement  of  the  Onom.  H^U  Jibrin  .where  lies  a  place  Mirsim  (Robinson,  iii. 
does  not  rest,  as  Keil,  on  ch.  x.  10,  supposes,  on  an 
error,  and  mean  west  instead  of  east).  This  would 
be,  and  so  Knobvl  takes  it,  about  the  region  of 
Tcrkumich,  or,  if  east  IHJ  understood  as  =  south 
east,  of  Morak.  Both  places  lie  at  the  foot  of  th 


mountain  of  Judah. —  Sixteen  cities  and  their  vil 
lages.  In  this  instance  there  are  actually  sixteen. 
Vers.  42-44.  Third  Group,  "  further  south,  em 
bracing  nine  places."  Libnah,  conquered  by 
Joshua  (x.  29, 30),  a  Canaanitc  capital  (ch.  xii.  1ft), 
later  a  city  of  the  Invites  (xxi.  13 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  57), 
According  to  the  Onom.,  Libnn  in  r<></ione  Elruthero- 
jtotitann.  Robinson  (ii.  p.  389)  could  find  no  trace 
of  it.  Knobul  conjectures  that  it  may  be  the  ruins 
Hora-Hawara  (Robinson,  iii.  App.  115),  discovered 
by  Set  tzon  (iii.  31 ),  bccau.-e  the  Arab,  hauxira,  like 
H3..?,  signifies  "white,"  and  therefore  this  is  the 
Arab.  tra:is'a:ion  of  the  Hebrew  name  (comp.  sim 
ilar  examples,  vcrs.  28-36).  But  we  cannot  accept 
this  acute  hypothesis.  For,  although  in  the  Ncgcb, 
where  Tel  Hora  stands  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map,  on 
the  road  leading  north  from  Beer-sheba,  "  the 
Arabic  designation  of  the  cities  may  have  hjeen 
introduced  early  '  (p.  425),  so  that  the  names  were 
formally  t  an-lated,  still  we  have  not  yet,  at  least 
amoni;  the  eiii.-s  of  Judali,  found  a  single  example 
of  this  kind.  Nay,  what  specially  concerns  the 
case  Ix-fore  us.  the  Arabia  geographers  in  the  Mid 
dle  A '.res,  as  Knoliel  hinvwlf  informs  us,  are  still 
acquainted  wi'Ji  a  Lilma  [s|H-lled  Lolma]  in  Pales 
tine,  e.  g.  Marvuzid,  iii.  p.  5,  Jakut,  Afoncht,  p.  379. 


\pj>.  p.  117).  Improbable.  Maresha  is,  at  all  events, 
iii  t  net  from  Moresheth-gath,  the  home  of  the 
prophet  Micah  (comp.  von  Kaiimer,  ]>  215,  Rob.  ii. 
4).  —  Nine  cities  and  their  villages.  The  num 
ber  is  correct  again,  as  at  ver.  41. 

Vers.  45-47.     Fourth  Group.     This  includes  the 
Philistine  cities,   Kkrou,   which  ch.  xix.  40  is  as 


cribed    to 


Ashdod 


(ia/a,    and     their 
But  according  to 
11  the  border  of  Judah  runs  north  of  Kkron, 


(laughters,  and    their 


toward  the  sea,  and  so  includes  the  Philistine  cities. 
Of  "  daughters  "  i.  e.  subject  cities,  no  mention 
has  l>een  made  in  the  preceding  lists,  while  hero 
the  statement  of  number  at  the  close  of  the  several 
groups  is  wanting.  The  section  is,  accordingly, 
a  manifest  addition  from  some  other  source,  as 
Kwald  (Gfsch.\\.  p.  258),  Bertheau  (Komm.  Zum 
finch*  d.  Richt.  p.  28),  Knolx'1  (p.  419).  with  per 
fect  right  maintain.  Zealously  to  deny  this,  as  Keil 
docs  (Com.  on  Jn.th.  in  loe.)  we  regard  a-*  perfectly 
unnecessary,  especially  as  Keil  him-elf  (ver.  M2)  can 
not  help  assuming  a  "  supplumentary  hand."  If  a 
supplement  is  any  where  jxjssible.  then  certainly  also 
"  a  later  addition,"  since  lx>th  come  substantially  to 
the  same  result.  Besides,  it  is  also  "  very  striking," 
as  Keil  himself  says  (I.e.),  that  Gath  and  Ashkulon 
arc  here  wanting,  whereas  in  ch.  xiii.  3,  they  are 
mentioned,  and  that  too,  as  cities  which  hud  thfir 
own  princes,  and  so  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the 
"  d. tighten  "  of  the  rest.  Vcr*;*  45-47,  therefor.-, 
make  the  impression  not: only  of  an  addition,  but 
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still  more  definitely  that  of  a  fragmentary  addition. 
For  the  rest  we  refer  to  the  explanation  already 
given  ch.  xiii.  3  of  the  position  of  the  several  places, 
which,  after  wars  renewed  through  centuries,  were 
first  conquered  by  the  Israelites  in  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees.  Comp.  Knobel's  excursus  [?J  on  this 
passage. 

•y.  vers.  48-60.  Cities  on  (he  Mountain,  vers. 
48-51.  First  Group,  wholly  in  the  south,  embra 
cing  eleven  cities.  —  On  the  mountain.  See  ch.  x. 
40 
son 
xxi 

194,  625).  —  Socho,  different  from  Socho  in  the 
lowland  (ver.  35),  but  like  that  now  called  Suwei- 
keh  (Robinson,  ii.  195),  about  ten  miles  S.  S.  W. 
from  Hebron  (von  Raunier,  p.  222). 

Dannah,  passed  over  by  von  Raumer.  Perhaps, 

in  Knobel's  judgment,   we  arc  to  read 


ng  eleven  cities.  —  un  tne  mountain,  oee  en.  x. 
>.  —  Shamir,  perhaps  Um  Schaumerch  (Robin- 
n,  iii.  App.  p.  115). — Jattir,  a  priests'  city  (ch. 
d.  14;  1  Chr.  vi.  57),  proimbiy  Attir  (Hob.  ii. 


Zanntc,  the  last  inhabited  place  on  the 
southwest  part  of  the  mountain,  five  hours  south 
of  Hebron  (Robiiibon  [Zanutaj,  ii.  G26,  iii.  App. 
116).  —  Kirjath-Sannah,  that  is  Debir.  Concern 
ing  this,  see  on  ch.  x.  38,  and  also  ver.  15  here. 

Ver.  50.  Anab,  "a  home  of  Anakim  (xi.  21), 
still  existing  under  the  old  name  east  of  Thabarieh, 
(Seetzen,  iii.  6,  Robinson,  ii.  195)"  (Knobel).  It 
has,  according  to  Robinson,  a  sinail  tower. 

Eshtemoh,  situated  very  high,  according  to 
Schubert,  2225  feet  above  the  sea.  A  city  of  the 
priests,  ch.  xxi.  14  ;  now  Semua,  a  considerable 
village,  which  Robinson  saw  (ii.  196)  from  Tha 
barieh.  Around  it  (ii.  626)  are  broad  valleys,  "not 
susceptible  of  much  tillage,  but  full  of  flocks  and 
herds  all  in  fine  order."  The  travellers  halted 
among  the  olive  trees  in  the  moist  southern  valley. 
At  several  places  in  the  village  they  saw  remains 
of  walls  built  of  large  stones,  beveled  around  the 
edges,  but  left  rough  between,  some  of  which  were 
more  than  ten  feet  long.  Eshtemoh,  or  Eshtemoa 

(ylErHTK),  appears  from  the  extent  of  these  walls 
to  have  been,  as  Robinson  judges,  a  spacious  town. 
It  once  received  from  David  a  part  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
28)  of  the  booty  from  the  A  male  kites. 

Anim,  probably  the  present  Ghuwein  (von 
Raumer,  p.  171,  Knobel),  south  of  Semua.  So  Wil 
son  (i.  354  aj>.  von  Raum.  against  Robinson,  who 
regards  Ghuwein  as  Ain,  ver.  32). 

Ver.  51.  Goshen,  not  determined.  —  Holon,  a 
priests'  city  (ch.  xxi.  15;  1  Chr.  vi.  58  [Hilen]),  not 
yet  discovered.  —  Giloh,  birthplace  of  Ahithophel 
(2  Sam.  xv.  12),  where  the  traitor  against  David 
hanged  himself  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23).  —  EleVen  cities. 
The  number  is  correct. 

Ver.  52-54.  Second  Group,  north  of  the  first, 
west  of  the  third  group.  See  Menke's  Map. 

Ver.  52.  Arab,  omitted  by  von  Raumer  ;  perhaps, 
as  Knobel  thinks,  Husn  el  Glumib  near  Semua 
(Robinson,  i.  312).  This  is  very  questionable, 
since  Robinson  only  heard  from  the  Arabs  of  a 
ruin  el-Ghurab,  but  did  not  see  it. 

Dumah,  HWT,  LXX.  :  Pou/xcf,  stated  in  the 
Onom.  to  kave  been  seventeen  miles  from  Elcu- 
theropolis  (Beit  Jibrin),  now  Daumeh,  a  ruined  vil 
lage,  not  far  from  Hebron  in  the  Wady  Dilbeh 
(Robinson,  i.  314).  In  Is.  'xxi.  11  Dumah  is  the 
proper  name  of  an  Ishmaelite  tribe  in  Arabia, 
with  which  comp.  Gen.  xxv.  14. 

Eshean  QW'S),  elsewhere  not  mentioned. 
Since  the  Cod.  Vat.  of  the  LXX.  has  2o/^,  we 


might  read  with  Knobel,  after  1  Chr.  ii.  43  f., 
37EIp,  and  compare  the  place  of  ruins  Simir  (Rob 
inson,  iii.  App.  p.  114),  south  of  Daumeh.  Von 
Raumer  has  passed  over  this  place  also,  as  being 
unrecogni/abie.  Keil  likewise. 

Ver.  53.  Jantun.  On  the  reading  comp.  the 
foot-note  on  the  text.  Kot  discovered. 

Beth-tappua  not  to  be  confounded  (a)  with 
Tappuah  in  the  lowland  (ver.  34),  (l>)  with  the  En 
Tappuah  mentioned  ch.  xvii.  7,  which  was  assigned 
to  Manasseh.  The  name  of  both  towns  refers  to 

fruit  culture,  since  fTlTiJl  (from  f  ?^,  to  emit 
odors)  signifies  apple  (Cant.  vii.  9;  Prov.  xxv. 
11).  or  apple-tree1  (Cant,  ii  3  ;  viii.  5).  Robinson 
found  apples  and  pears  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gophna,  now  Jifna  [Jufna],  (Robinson,  iii.  77-80), 
four  and  one  half  hours  north  of  Jerusalem. 
Comp.  also  von  Raumer,  p.  100.  Beth  tappuah 
would  thus  be  =  apple-house.  The  name  has  been 
preserved  in  Taflfuh,  a  place  about  two  hours  west 
of  Hebron.  It  still  lies  (Robinson,  ii.  428)  "  in  the 
midst  of  olive-groves  and  vineyards  with  marks  of 
industry  on  every  side."  This  circumstance  favors 
our  interpretation  of  the  name,  since  where  olive 
trees  and  vines  flourish  apple  trees  can  and  could 
be  produced.  Knobel,  on  the  contrary,  explains 
rn2n,  from  n?p  and  PISS,  by  "extent," 
"breadth,"  "  surface,"  and  adduces,  in  support  of 
this  interpretation  of  the  name,  the  fact  that  both 
our  Beth-tappuah  and  En-tappuah  (ch.  xvii.  7)  lay 
in  a  plain.  To  sustain  our  view,  which  von  Rau 
mer  also  gives  (p.  181),  we  may  adduce  the  anal 
ogy  of  Bethphage  H2QTP2,  Chald.  for  the 

Heb.  25VP2  (Cant,  ii.  13),  =  Fig-house. 

Apheka  not  the  same  as  Aphek  (xii.  18  ;  xiii.  4), 
which  lay  in  the  plain  not  far  from  Jezreel  (1  Sam. 
xxix.  1  ;  1  K.  xx.  26,  30),  where  Saul  was  slain 
by  the  Philistines,  Benhadad  the  Syrian  by  the 
Israelites  ;  but  on  Mount  Judah,  near  Hebfon, 
"  probably  between  Hebron  and  Tuffah  "  (Keil). 
Against,  tlie  opinion  of  von  Raumer  (p.  172)  that 
the  battle  of  1  Sam.  iv.  1  may  have  taken  place 
here,  comp.  Theniua  on  that  passage.  Aphek  on 
the  mountain  of  Judah  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  p££?  or 
^S?  (Judg.  i.  31),  or  Hf^S,  here,  is  explained, 
as  in  the  case  of  "TH?,  rnia,  "T^,  from  the 
meaning  of  the  word  which  signifies  strenr/th,  and 
then  Fort,  Burg  (seeGesen.).  It  is  derived  from 

S,  to  be  strong. 

Ver  54.    Humtah,  not  yet  found.     The  name 

ttpn)  appears  to  be  related  to  E£H,  Lev.  xi.  30, 
LXX.  aatpa,  Vulg.  lacerta,  probably  a  species  of 
lizard  (Gesen.).  Lizards  are  mentioned  by  Seetzen 
(pp.  446-448)  ap.  von  Raumer  (p.  105).  There  are 
such  still  in  Palestine  [Tristram,  pp.  495,  536),  and 
a  place  might  be  named  after  this  creature  just  as 
well  as  after  the  fox  or  jackal  (Ilazor-shual,  ver.  28). 

Kirjath  Arba,  that  is,  Hebron.  See  ver.  13. 
Comp.  besides,  the  more  particular  account  of  this 
cif  v  on  ch.  x.  36. 

Zior.  The  name  is  perhaps  retained,  as  Knobel 
suggests,  in  that  of  the  ridge  Tug  bra  near  Hebron 
(see  Rosenm.  Zeitschr.  der  D.  Af.  G.  xi.  p.  56). 
There  are  nine  of  the  cities  as  stated. 

1  [Tristram  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  609  f.)  strenuously  main- 
tains  that  the  Apricot  it  the  apple  of  Scripture.  —  TB.] 
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Ver.  55-57.  Third  Group.  East  and  northeast ;  this  division  of  cities,  and  that  the  similarity  of 
' the  first,  (Knobel:  northward;  but  S«H?  Mcnke's  name  proves  nothing,  since  this,  as  just  now 
ap)  and  southeast  (Rnobel :  cast)  of  the  second,  shown,  very  often  recurs  elsewhere.  Indeed,  Rob- 
Maon,  now  Main,  "  without  doubt  the  Maon  of  inson  himself  (iii.  151),  as  Keil  points  out.  found 

of  Sli 


Nabal  (Robinson,  ii.  194;  1  S.un.  xxv.  2).  It 
stood  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  rock  (  Robinson, 
p.  193),  which  is  crowned  with  ruins  of  no  great 
extent.  David  kept  himself  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maon  (1  Sum.  xxiii.  24  tf  .  ;  xxv.  2). 

Carmel,  n  name  familiar  in  the  history  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xv.  12),  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40  ; 
xxvii.  3),  of  Uz/iah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10)  ;  in  Roman 
times  a  castle  (  Uobinson,  p.  198)  with  a  garrison. 
It  appears  in  the  history  of  King  Amalrich  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  A.  i>.  1172  (Robinson,  p.  199).  -Now 
culled  Ktirmul,  with  vast  ruins  from  antiquity  and 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Ziph.  When  its  inhabitants  proved  treacherous 
toward  David  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  19;  xxvi.  1  ;  Ps.  liv. 
2),  he  removed  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15,  19  ff.;  from 
the  wildernes-i  of  this  name  to  the  wilderness  of 
Maon.  Reboboam  fortified  the  eitv,  whose  ruins, 
according  to  Robinson  (ii.  191),  "  lie  on  a  low  hill 
or  ri.lge  b-jtwi-en  two  small  \Vadies  which  com 
mence  here  and  run  towartl  the  Dead  Sea."  Now 
called  /.it',  about  one  and  three  fourth  hours  south 
east  of  lli-hron  (von  Raumcr,  p.  222).  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  Ziph,  ver.  24. 


Juttah  (n^SV),  according  to  xxi.  16,  a  priest- 
city,  now  Jutta  (Robinson,  /.  c.),  "  having  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  large,  modern  Mohammedan  town  " 
(p.  628).  It  was,  probablv,  according  to  the  con 
jecture  first  pronosed  by  llcland  (/'abut.  p.  870), 
adopted  by  Rachicnc,  Rosenmii:lcr  (and  also  by 
Robinson),  the  alxxlc  of  the  priest  Xachariah.  the 
w6\it  'lovSa  (Luke  i.  39).  Reland  supposes  (Roln 
inson,  ii.  62S,  note)  that  x.  'lot/ra  ha.-  In-en  changed 
by  error  or'  the  text,  or  softer  pronunciation  (coiup. 
von  Rnumc'r,  p.  208,  Amn.  p.  222). 

Vcr.  56.  Jezreel  (^HTTP,  "  whom  or  what, 
God  pl.mts"),  different  from  the  Je/.recl  in  the 
plain  of  E*draclon  (xvii.  16),  and  mentioned  else 
where  only  as  the  home  of  Ahinoam.  the  second 
wife  of  David  (not  reckoning  Michul  whom  Saul, 
1  Sam.  xxv.  44,  gave  to  Shalti).  Not  to  IK;  iden 
tified.  Jokdeam  and  Zanoah,  likewise  undiscov 
ered,  and  not  elst-iff/iere  named. 

Ver.  57.  Cain    0?iv7   with   tli<'  art.  prop.  "  the 

ii. 


another  village,  Jebak,  north  of  Shechem !  For 
these  reasons  we  also  side  with  the  two  latter  in 
terpreters.  Perhaps  our  Gil»eah  is  (although  we 
cannot  assert  this,  with  the  certainty  which  Kno- 
bel  expresses),  one  of  the  viculi  called  Gabaa  and 
Gahatha,  contra  orientalem  pluyain  iJaroinas,  in  the 
Onom.  t.  v.  Gabathon. 

Timnah,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Tim- 
nah  between  Beth-sheme.sh  and  Ekron  (xv.  10; 
xix.  43  ;  Judg.  xiv. ;  xv.  1-0),  but  certainly  iden 
tical  (so  von  Raumer,  p.  224,  and  Knobcl,  p.  437, 
ai/ainst  Keil,  in  loc.)  with  Timnah  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
12-14),  to  which  Judah  went  »/>  to  his  sheep-shear 
er*.  Not  yet  discovered.  On  Mount  Kphraim  lay 

,  ch.  xix.  50  ;  xxiv.  30.     The  name 

(from  «"f2!p)  sigtiifies  "  j>ortion  assigned,"  Gesen. 
There  are  ten  cities  as  suited. 

Vers.  53,  59.  Fourth  (Irnnp.  This  lies  north  of 
the  second  and  third.  Halhul,  still  called  llalhnl 
or  llulliul,  in  a  well  cultivated  region,  and  chief 
city  of  a  district.  Beautiful  fields  and  vineyards 
are  seen  there  (Robinson,  Later  liibl.  lie*.,  p.  281), 
and  also  many  cows  and  goats.  Noticeable  is  Rob 
inson's  remark  :  "  The  identity  of  no  ancient  site 
is  more  undisputed,  though  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  recognized  before  our  former  journey  "  (/.  c. 
com  p.  lii/j.  lies.  i.  319).  The  place  lien  north  of 
Hebron  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  (comp.  also  Val- 
entiner,  l)as  luiiiij*  Lund,  p.  38). 

Beth-zur,  now  Beit-Sur  (Robinson,  Inter  BiU. 
Ren.  p.  276  f. ),  whose  principal  relic  is  a  ruined 


tower,  of  which  only  one  side  is  left. 


place 


apj>ears  to  have  l>een  small  but  very  strong,  ac 
cording  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  5,  6),  the  strongot 
fortress  in  all  Judiea.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  (ch.  iv.  29,  61  ;  vi. 
7,  26,  31  f.,  49  f.  ;  ix.  52,  etc.),  seldom  in  the  O.  T 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7;  Neh.  iii.  16).  Here,  according  to 
an  old  tradition  found  in  the  On»tn.t  Philip  (Acts 
viii.  26-40)  baptized  the  Kunuch  (von  Raumer,  p. 
182.) 

Gedor,  referred  to,  1  Chron.  xii.  7,  as  the  home 
of  JiR'lah  and  Zcbadiah,  two  followers  of  David  ; 
im\v  .Irdiir.  "  on  tli-  brow  of  a  high  mountain 


lance"),   jK-rhaps   Jukin    (Iiohin>on.    ii.    190),  as  ridge"  (Robinson,    ii.  338),   about    northwest  of 

Knobcl  proposes  (p.  437),  "a  Mohammedan   Ma-  the  road  Iwtwcen  Hebron  and  Jerusalem;  a  small 

kaui  (>talion,  grave),  where  they  say  Ixit  stopped  ruin  marked  by  one   tree  (Robinson,   Later  BM. 

'{obinson,  /.  r.).  fa*-  p-  276  f.). 


after  his  flight  from  Sodom  "  (Kobin-on 

Gibeah  (n^?!?2  =  hill),  a  very  common  name  of 
place  (ch.  xviii.  28,  Gil>eah  in  the  tribe  of  Benja 
min,  Gibcah  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xi.  4  ;  xiii.  2  ;  xv. 
2,  and  often,  besides  Giheah  in  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
ruim,  ch.  xxiv.  33).  It  shares  with  the  topograph 
ical  namos  23*  (xviii.  24;  xxi.  17),  and 


(x.  2;  xi.  19),  and   also   that  ot  the  "judgment 


hall,"  raB&aBa,  John  xix.  13,  the  derivation  from 
the  same  root  HZ13  (to  be  high,  to  be  arched)  and 
signification.  Robinson  (ii.  14)  believes  that  in 
the  village  of  Jeba  (Jebah)  in  the  VVady  el-Mus- 
urr.  southwest  of  Bethlehem,  he  had  "  with  little 
doubt"  discovered  again  Gibcah  of  Benjamin. 
This  Gibcah  is  also,  in  his  view,  probably  the  Ga- 
batha  of  Kusebius  and  Jerome,  twelve  Roman 
miles  from  Kleuthi-rojK»Hs.  Von  Raumer  agrees 
with  him,  while  Keil  and  Knobel  difTcr,  on  the 
grounds  that  this  place  lies  without  the  district  of 


Verse  59.  Maarath,  unknown.  Bcth-anoth 
(fTbirrra,  house  of  answers,  of  Echo,  Gescn.), 

distinct  from  n^TPS  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
ch.  xix.  38;  Judg.  i.  33,  now  Beit  Ainun,  with 
ruins  which  W»leott  visited  in  1842.  Robinson 
(/Mt<r  BM.  lie*,  p.  280  f.)  saw  it  from  Er  Itamch. 
Elthekon  not  discovered. 

h'iflh  Cmuft.  According  to  the  addition  of  the 
I^XX.  which  Jerome  also  has,  on  Mic.  v.  2.  "  Cer- 
tainly,"  savs  Knol>el  rightlv,  "  this  is  no  invention 
of  llic  LXX.  but  a  translation  of  the  original  text, 
which  therefore  lay  more  complete  before  them. 
Otherwise  a  large  piece  of  the  mountain  of  Judah 
with  numerous  places  would  be  passed  over,  which, 
considering  the  completeness  of  the  author  else- 
where,  has  not  the  slightest  probability.  The  gap 
in  the  Masoretic  text  originated  with  a  transcritar 


who  having  read  the 


ver.  59,  supposed 
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he  had  read  the  ^Tl^m  at  the  end  of  this  di 
vision."  To  this  view  Keil  also  assents,  while  he 
refers  to  the  naive  opinion  of  Jerome,  that  the 
words  had  probably  been  rejected  by  the  Jews  from 
malice  (malitia),  "  ne  Christus  de  tril'u  Juda  ortua  vid- 
eret'tr,"  against  which  Clericus,  "  quite  rightly  "  ob 
jected,  "  Non  video  cur  a  Judieis  propterea  erasaessent, 
cum  sit  alias  in  V,  T.  sat  fr&jtwns  inmtio  Belhlehemi 
Davidis  patrue."  Menke  also  follows  this  view 
on  his  map,  while  Maurer  on  the  other  hand,  and 
Btmsen,  declare  against  the  addition.  The  former 
—  since  the  LXX.  in  this  book  have  allowed  them 
selves  many  additions  as  well  as  omissions  and  ar 
bitrary  changes  —  thinks  most  probably  "  cos  totnm 
hoc  comma  ex  loco  tjiiuciinque  olio,  proprio  Marie  hue 
transtulisse."  The  possibility  of  such  a  proceeding 
need  not  be  denied  ;  but  here,  as  Keil  and  Knobel 
rightly  urge,  our  Masoretic  text  presents  a  mani 
fest  hiatus  which  is  excellently  filled  up  by  the  ad 
dition  of  the  LXX.  Bunsen  says:  "The  forms 
of  many  of  these  names  are  decidedly  not  Hebrew  ; 
besides,  except  Tecoah  and  Bethlehem,  not  one  of 
the  cities  is  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  We 
have,  therefore,  here  an  old  Aramaic  gloss,  which 
some  MSS.  afterwards  received  into  the  text." 
Reply  :  The  first  reason  proposed  by  Bunsen  is  an 
assertion  without  proof;  and  the  second  has  no 
weight,  because  very  many  of  the  cities  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  are  named  nowhere  else  in  the  O. 
T.,  e.  a.  ver.  56,  Jokdeam  and  Zanoah  ;  ver.  54, 
tlumtah  ;  ver.  53,  Jamun  ;  ver.  43,  Nezib,  etc.  We, 
therefore,  regard  the  addition  of  the  LXX.  as  a 
highly  valuable  complement,  to  the  Masoretic  text, 
serving  to  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  the  cities..  In  an 
English  translation  it  would  read  :  Tekoa  and 
Rphrata  (that  is  Bethlehem),  and  Pliarjor  and  Aitam 
(Attan),  and  Kulon  and  Tata  mi  (  Tatam),  and  Soresh 
(  Thobesh)  ,  and  Karem  and  Ga/lim,  and  Baither  (  The- 
ter),  and  Manocho  ;  eleven  cities  and  their  villages. 

Tekoah  (l^pj-l),  two  hours  south  of  Bethlehem, 
the.  home  of  the  prophet  Amos  (i.  1),  who  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  here;  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  6),  and  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  O. 
T.,  f.  fj.  2  Sam.  xiv.  2  ;  Jer.  vi.  1  ;  Neh.  iii.  5,  27  ; 
now  Tekuah  (Robinson,  ii.  182-184  [Tristram,  p. 
406]),  on  a  hill  covered  with  ruins  ;  which  agrees 
with  Jer.  vi.  1.  Concerning  the  neighboring 
Frankenbcrg  (Frank  Mountain),  which  the  Franks 
are  reported  to  have  held  for  forty  years  after  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem,  comp.  von  Raiiincr's  "Excur 
sus."  p.  223. 

Ephratah  (i.  e.  Bethlehem).  Both  names  are  ap 
plied,  Ruth  iv.  11  ;  Mic.  v.  1,  unquestionably  to 
the  city  now  before  us,  Bethlehem-Judah  (Judg. 
xvii.  7,  9;  xix.  1,  2;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12  ;  Ruth  i.  1, 
2).  It  was  different  from  the  Bethlehem  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  (xix.  15)  ;  but  whether  this  Beth- 
lehem-Ephratah  can  be  meant  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19, 
is  doubtful,  comp.  Lange's  Com.  on  Gen.  p.  569. 

The  name  Dnbwa  =  house  of  bread,  bread- 


house  (Winer,  i.  172)  is  clear;  '""1?^!?  also,  or 
nrn?&  is  without  difficulty  derived  from  ""TIB, 
with  which  the  related  D^CS  may  be  compared. 

In  this  view  M  would  be  =  "the  fruitful,"  "a 
name,"  as  Lange  remarks  (ubl  sup.),  "  which  cor 
responds  with  the  added  name  Bethlehem."  Be 
sides  the  place  is,  as  maybe  seen  from  Ruth,  ch.  ii. 
and  from  the  descriptions  of  modern  travellers, 
really  fruitful.  Thus  Furrer  relates  :  "  The  nearer 
we  approached  Bethlehem,  the  better  cultivated  we 


1  found   the  fields But  surprisingly  lovely 

was  to  us  the  sight  of  the  Wady  Charubeh,  the 
valley  above  which,  high  in  the  south,  lies  the  lit 
tle  town  of  Bethlehem,  two  thousand  seven  hun 
dred  and  four  feet  above  the  sea.  There  olive 
and  fig  trees  were  growing  in  rich  abundance. 
Vineyards  spread  themselves  out  on  the  north 
western  slope,  whose  watch-towers  gently  reminded 
us  of  long  past  times."  Bethlehem  is  now  called 
Beit-Lahm,  that  is,  house  of  flesh,  and  is  inhabited, 
since  1834,  almost  exclusively  by  Christians,  of 
whom  Tobler  thinks,  there  may  be*  three  thousand. 
The  remaining  three  hundred 'inhabitants  are  Mo 
hammedans.  There  are  no  Jews  there.  The  his 
torical  importance  of  Bethlehem  as  David's  city 
(Ruth  iv.  11  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  4;  xvii.  12,  15;  xx.  6, 
28;  Mic.  v.  1),  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Christ 
(Matt.  ii.  1  ff. ;  Luke  ii.  4,  15)  is  well  known. 
Further  particulars  concerning  the  place  see  in 
Seetzen,  ii.  37  ff. ;  Robinson,  ii.  157-163-;  Tobler, 
Topor/raphie  von  Jerusalem,  ii.  464  ;  and  Bethlehem 
in  Palastina,  p.  2  ff. ;  Furrer,  Wanderunrj  en  durch 
Paliistina,  p.  167  ff. ;  Valentiner,  Das  he'd.  Land, 
n.  28  ff.  ;  von  Raumer,  p.  313  ff. ;  Ritter,  Erd- 
kund'e,  xvi.  p.  284  ff.  [Gage's  transl.  iii.  339-50]. 

Pharjor,  now  Faghur  between  Hebron  and  Beth 
lehem,  west  of  the  road  (  Robinson,  Latrr  Bibl.  Res 
p.  275,  Tobler,  Dritte  Wanderunrj,  p.  91  ff). 

Ait  am  (Ztp^V)  mentioned  2  Chron.  xi.  6,  among 
the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  immediately  after 
Bethlehem.  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Wady  and  Ain  Attar  between  Bethlehem  and 
Faghur,  in  Tobler,  ubi  sup.  p.  88  ff.  (Knobel). 
Once,  in  Solomon's  time,  a  pleasant  place  with 
gardens,  and  perhaps  also  with  a  pleasure  palace 
of  the  king  (Furrer,  p.  177,  Anm.  1). 

Kit/on,  now  Kulonieh  or  Kalonieh,  lying  high 
above  the  pilgrim  road  to  Jerusalem  (Furrer,  p. 
141).  The  moderately  extensive  ruins  of  ancient 
Kulon  which  Hitzig,  Sepp,  Van  Osterzee  (Lange's 
Comm.  on  Luke,  ch.  xxiv.  13),  Furrer,  and  appar 
ently  also  Tobler  (Nazareth  in  Paldst.  u.  s.  w.  pp. 
316,  319),  understand  to  be  the  Emmaus  of  the  N. 
T.  "  lie  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley  whose  love 
liness  is  very  beautifully  described  by  Furrer.  "  A 
copious  spring,"  he  says,  "  concealed  under  an 
overarching  rock,  by  a  double  outlet  irrigated  gar 
dens,  in  which  numerous  almond  trees  with  pink 
blossoms  gleamed  through  the  dark  green  foliage 
of  the  orange-trees.  Up  the  surrounding  slopes, 
vineyards  and  rows  of  olive  trees  rose  by  a  suc 
cession  of  terraces.  The  prospect  extends  not  far 
n  any  direction ;  but  its  seclusion  heightens  the 
charm  of  the  happy,  pleasant  vale  "  (p.  142).  The 
distance  from  Jerusalem  is  about  one  and  a  half 
hours. 

Tatami,  or  Tutam,  is  not  identified,  nor  GaJlim; 
for  the  Gallim  named,  Is.  x.  30  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  44, 
lay  north  of  Jerusalem  in  Benjamin  (Knobel). 

Sores,  now  Saris,  "on  a  proud  hill "  (Furrer,  p. 
139),  up  which  terraces  of  olive-trees  ascend,  four 
hours  west  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  also  Robinson, 
Later  Bill.  Res.  p.  154JF.). 

Karem,  now  Ain  Karem,  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  west  of  Jerusalem  (Furrer,  p.  210),  with  a 
splendid  cloister,  whose  garden  walls  arc  overhung 
by  tall  cypress-trees,  in  the  midst  of  a  landscape 
which  suVprises  the  traveller  by  its  loveliness  and 
beauty  (Robinson,  ii.  141-157,  Later  Bibl.  lies.  p. 
271  f.,  Tobler,  Topoy.  ii.  344  ff). 

Beilher,  now  Better,  southwest  of  Jerusalem 
(Furrer,  p.  191),  situated  high  up  on  a  mountain 
;ide  above  fine  green  terraces,  surrounded  with 
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olive  and  fig  trees  ;  mentioned,  Cant,  it  17,  where  j  sagacity  and  practice  of  the  animals  not  to  fall 


of  Bother,    "^O^l  signifies  part,  piece,  Gen.  xv.  10;  ]  2),  here  John  the  Baptist  preached  (Matt.  iii.  1  ), 
.     »»-,«,.,  I  here  (Whilst  was  tempted  (Matt.  iv.  1  ;  Mark  ii.  12, 

Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19.  Cognate  is  7^3,  prob.  J3  .  Luke  iv.  1).  Comp.  further,  Knobcl,  p.  44O; 
mountain  defile,  2  Sam.  ii.  29.  "V?2,  jW^?  is  '  Kobinnon,  ii.  187,  202  flT.,  474  ft'.  ;  von  Schuliurt, 
what  w«-  technically  call  twain  dnipt  (a  country  '  V,''  W'  <J4'  96'  102  ff'  ;  Se^".  «•  P-  aao  ff-  \  v<» 
cut  up,  broken  country).  Of  this  character  is  the  ,  B¥!IDer»JJ1  4'  •  _ 

country  nbout  Bether*(Funx-r,  p.  192).  „  V™;,6-  '     I-   ^c^arabah»  ver"  6"     ¥*»g7 

Manorho,  according  to  KnobeTl  highly  probable   Kaffr   IIaJla   d>nobcl).     Middin.  Secacah,  Nib- 

anan,  nut  mentioned  elsewhere,  unknown. 


Ver  GO.  Sffth  Grmip,  northwest  of  thc  fifth,  cm- ',  f"v'v  :  *c*{rf  7"'  , 
bracing  only  two  cities.  Kirjath-jearim,  ver.  9.  Ln,*her  :  Salzstadt  [Salt  city].  Probably  near  tlie 
As  was  there  remarked,  this  place  was  =  to  Kure-  ™*J  *?„}.  ?'here1th°  Kdonutes  sulk-red  several 
vet  el-Knab,  three  hours  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  defeats  ( Knobel),  and  so,  tolerably  far  south,  comp. 
"  The  old 'dty  of  the  woods 'has  become  in  mod-  2  *ain-VI11-  ™j  ls-  lx-  *'>  2  *>  xl,v;  ,7.:  l  &*. 
crn  times  the  ;  city  of  wine.' "as  Kobinson  (ii.  335)  i  xvni«  12J  2  Chr"  xxv-  n  '  aild  8O  Robinson,  11. 
interprets  the  ancient  and  the  present  name.  Peo- ! 

pie  from  Kirjath  jearim  once  brought  up  the  ark  En-gedi  CHSr'pN,  Goat -fountain),  now  Ain 
from  Beih-sheme-h  (I  Sam.  vi.  21  ;  vii.  1,2).  Of  July,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a 
the  vineyards  some  still  exist,  according  to  Valcn-  ricli,  warm  (81°  F.,  Robinson,  ii.  210),  sw.vt  spring 
tmer,  p.  19.  on  the  cast  side  of  the  place.  Babba,  j  Of  Wlltcr  (Furrer,  p.  159),  which  once  refreshed 
not  to  be  identified.  |  palms  and  baUam-shrubs.  "  The  Canticles  sing 

8.  Ver.  61,  62.  CM*  in  the  WM-rness.  The  (i.  14)  of  a  'cluster  of  the  Heiinah  M  from  the  vine- 
wilderness  of  Judah  bordered  in  the  east  on  the  yards  of  Kn-gedi.  Here  flourishes  the  giant  As- 
Dead  Sea,  in  the  south  on  the  Ncgeb,  on  the  tefri-  depias,  which  bears  the  fruit  so  famous  under  the 
tory  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  groups  of  cities  ,mme  of  Apples  of  Sodom"  (Furrer,  p.  159).  The 
(westward)  on  Mount  Judah  (see  Menke's  map,  vegetation  is  tropical.  By  the  fountain  are  thc  re 
in.),  in  the  north  on  the  borderline  of  the  tribe  of  ,nuins  of  various  edifices'  apparently  ancient,  al- 
Judah  as  given  vers.  6,  7.  This  whole  region  though  tbe  spot  where  the  old  city  "stood  appears 
s  with  good  reason  designated  as  a  wilderness  to  have  IHHMI  further  dov»i  (Robinson,  ii.  216). 
C"!2~T!2>,  since,  with  thc  exception  of  Kn-gedi  and  Here  David  tarried,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2.  Whether 
certain  spots  where  springs  occur,  it  i.s  a  wild,  bar-  i  Hazezpn-Tamar  (Gen.  xiv.  7  ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xx.  2) 
ren, -frightful"  (Furrer,  p.  149)  solitude.  Thus  was  the  same  Placc  1US  En-gwli,  is  doubtful ;  von 
the  neighborhood  of  tbe  Cloister  of  Mar  Saba,  e.  1 1{«V'!u>r  (£•  1f8)  and  Kcil  are  iu  favor  of  thc  8UI'- 
7.  wears  the  appearance  of  terrible  desolation  and  '  I10;1/10"-  Knpbel  (on  this  verse)  is  against  it. 

\  er.  G.'J.  A  (Missing  statement  that  the  children 

of  Judah  were  not  able  to  drive  out  the  Jebusitcs. 

Tbe  same  verse  is  repeated,  Judg.  i.  21,  with  the 


loneliness.  "  In  vain  the  eye  searches  far  and  near 
for  some  jyeen  thing  to  cover  thc  weather-worn 
chalk  rock  of  thc  gullied  mountain.  In  summer 


thc  intolerable  heat  blazes  uj>on  the  naked  nx-ks,  I  <hth'rence  onl.v  that>  "»*^ad  of  the  children  of 
and  the  winter  rains  rush  down  from  the  heights  Judan»  the  t>luldrcn  of  Benjamin  are  named,  to 
to  no  profit  "(Furrer,  p.  161).  The  roads  thrtrngh  '  w»»»».  according  to  ch.  xviii.  28,  the  ]>lace  was 
this  wilderness  on  which  the  starry  heavens  look  i  alloltcl<1-  s^  »'or«  «'»  xvm.  2S.  On  the  impor- 
down  at  night  with  wondrous  beauty  (Furn-r  H  tn'K'c  of  this  verst:  for  determining  the  date  of  tho 
«.),  lead  frequently  to  steep  precipices;  sometimes  composition  of  our  book,  see  the  Introd.  §  2. 
so  abruptly  down' the  rocks  that  it  needs  all  thc  I  l  [Diet,  of  the  Bibtt,  an.  "  Camphire."  —  Ta.] 


2.    The  Territory  of  the  Tribes  of  Kphraim  and  Manasseh. 
CHAPTERS   XVI.,  XVII. 

a.  Its  Boundaries. 
CHAPTER  XVI.  1-4. 

And  the  lot  of  [for]  the  children  [sons]  of  Joseph  fell  [came  out]  from  [thc]  Jor 
dan  by  Jericho,  unto  [at]  the  water  of  Jericho,  on  the  east,  to  the  wildunusM  which 
goeth  up  from  Jericho  throughout  [on]  Mount  Beth-el,  And  goeth  [and  it  went] 
out  from  Beth-el  to  Luz,  and  passeth  [passed]  along  unto  the  border  of  Archi  [the 
Archite]  to  Ataroth,  And  goeth  [went]  down  westward  to  the  coast  [border!  of 
Japhleti  [the  Japhletite],  unto  the  coast  [border]  of  Bcth-horon  the  nether,  and  to 
Gezer :  and  the  goings  out  thereof  are  [were]  at  the  sea.  So  [And]  the  children 
of  Joseph,  Mauasseh  and  Ephraim,  took  their  inheritance  [possession]. 
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b.  Portion  of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim. 
CHAPTER  XVL  5-10. 

5  And  the  border  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ephraim  [was]  according  to  their  fami 
lies  was  thus  [omit:  was  thus]:  even  [and]  the  border  of  their  inheritance  [posses- 

6  sion]  on  the  east  side  was  Ataroth-addar,  unto  Beth-horon  the  upper ;  And  the 
border  went  out  toward  the  sea  to  Michmethah  on  the  north  side  [so  De  Wette ; 
Keil,  and  Fay  :  from  Michmethah,  northward]  ;  and  the  border  went  about  east 
ward  unto  Taanath-shiloh,  and  passed  by  it  on  the  east  [eastward]  to  Janohah 

7  And  it  went  down  from  Janohah  to  Ataroth,  and  to  Naarath,  and  came  to  [struck 

8  or  touched]  Jericho,  and  went  out  at  [the]  Jordan.     The  border  went  out  [went] 
from  Tappuah  westward  unto  the  river  [water-course  of]  Kanah;  and  the  goings 
out  thereof  were  at  the  sea.     This  is  the  inheritance  [possession]   of  the  tribe 

9  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ephraim  by  their  families.     And  x  the   separate  cities 
for  the  children  [sons]  of  Ephraim  were  among  the  inheritance  of  the  children 

10  [sons]  of  Mariasseh,  all  the  cities  with  their  villages.     And  they  drave  not  out  the 
Cariaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer  :  but  the  Canaanites  dwell  among  the  Ephraimites 
unto  this  day,  and  serve  under  tribute  [and  they  became  tributary  servants  ;  LXX. : 
/ecu  iyivovro  inr6<popoi  SovAoi]. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Perhaps  the  connection  of  this  verse,  and  its  own  meaning  may  best  be  represented  thus :    Ver.  8.  This  is  the  pos 
session Ver.  9.   And  [also]  the  cities  which  were  separated  for  the  sons  of  Ephraim  in  the  midst  of  the  possession 

of  the  sons  of  Manasseh,  etc.  — Ta.j 

c.  Portion  of  the  Tribe  of  Manasseh. 
CHAPTER  XVII.  1-13. 

1  There  was  also  a  lot  [And  there  was  the  lot]  for  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  for  he 
was  the  first-born  of  Joseph ;   to  wit,  for  Machir  the  first-born  of  Manasseh,  the 
father  of  Gilead :  [,]  because  he  was  a  man  of  war.  [;]  therefore  [and]  he  had 

2  Gilead  and  Bashan.     There  was  also  [And  there  was]  a  lot  for  the  rest  of  the  chil 
dren  [sons]  of  Manasseh  by  their  families;  for  the  children  [sons]  of  Abiezer,  and 
for  the  children  [sons]  of  Helek,  and  for  the  children  [sons]  of  Asriel,  and  for  the 
children   [sons]  of  Shechem,  and  for   the  children  [sons]  of  Ilepher,  and'  for  the 
children  [sons]  of  Shemida :  these  were  the  male  children  of  Manasseh  the  son 

3  of  Joseph  by  their  families.     But  [And]  Zelophehad,  the  son  of  Ilepher,  the  son 
of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  had  no  sons,  but  daughters  :  and 

4  these  are  the  names  of  his  daughters,  Mahlah,  and  Noah,  Iloglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzah. 
And  they  came  near  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun, 
and  before  the  princes,  saying,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  Moses  to  give  us  an 
inheritance  [a  possession]  among  our  brethren  :  therefore  [and]  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  he  gave  them  an  inheritance  [a  possession] 

5  among  the  brethren  of  their  father.     And  there  fell  ten  portions  to  Manasseh,  be- 
C     sides  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  which  were  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  ; 

Because  the  daughters  of  Manasseh  had  an  inheritance  [possession]  among  his  sons  : 
and  the  rest  of  Manasseh's  sons  had  the  land  of  Gilead. 

7  And  the  coast  [border]  of  Manasseh  was  from  Asher  to  Michmethah,  that  lieth 
before  Shechem  ;  and  the  border  went  along  on  the  right  hand  [De  Wette :  towards 

8  the  south]  unto  the  inhabitants  of  En-tappuah.     Now  [omit:  now]  Manasseh  had 
the  land  of  Tappuah :  but  Tappuah  on  the  border  of  Manasseh  belonged  to  the 

9  children   of  Ephraim  :    And  the  border  descended  unto  the  river   [water-course 
of]  Kanah  [reeds ;  hence  =  Keed-brook],  southward  of  the  river  [water-course]. 
These  cities    of  Ephraim  are  among  the  cities  of  Manasseh :  the  coast  [border]  of 
Manasseh  also  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  [water-course],  and  the  out-goings 

10  of  it  were  at  the  sea:     Southward  it  [the  land]  was  Ephraim's,  and  northward  it 
was  Manasseh's,  and    the    sea   is  [was]    his    border;   and    they  met   together  in 
[touched,  or  struck  upon]  Asher  on  the  north,  and  in  [upon]  Issachar  on  the  east. 
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1 1  And  Manasseh  had  in  Issachar  and  in  Asher,  Beth-shean  and  her  towns  [daugh 
ters],  and  Ibleam  and  her  towns  [daughters],  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  and  her  towns 
[daughters],  and  the  inhabitants  of  En-Dor  aud  her  towns  [daughters],  and  the  in 
habitants  of  Tuanach  and  her  towns  [daughters],  and  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and 
her  towns  [daughters],  even  three  countries  [Gesen.,  Fay  :  the  three  heights,  i.  «.  the 
three  cities  situated  on  heights.  See  the  exegetical  explanations.  LXX. :  KCU  TO  rpiruv 
Tij':  No<£e0.  Vulg. :  tertia  pars.  Luther :  the  third  part  of  Napheth.  De  Wette  :  three 

12  portions  of  country  (drei  Landschajten)  ;  Bunseii :  die  Dreilandschaft~\.  Yet  [And] 
the  children  of  Manasseh  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  [could  not  conquer] 

13  those  cities  ;  but  [and]  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land.     Yet  [And]  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  waxen  [became]  strong,  that  they  put  the 
Cauaanites  to  tribute  [made  the  Canaanites  tributary  servants]  ;  but  did  not  utterly 
drive  them  out,  [De  Wette,  Fay  :  aber  vertreiben  thaten  sie  sie  nicht  ;  nearly  the 
same  as  4*  but  drive  them  out  they  did  not  do  ;  "  to  express  :    ICT^n  h$ 


TKXTL'AL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  9.  TheM  citiea  had  Ephrnim  la  the  niidnt  of  the  cities  of  Mnnamh 
uortU  side  of  the  water-course.  —  Ta.J 


And  the  border  of  IfilUMoti  was  on  the 


d.  Complaint  of  the  Sons  of  Joseph  on  Account  of  an  insufficient  Possession. 
CHAPTER  XVII.    14-18. 

14       And  the  children  [sons]  of  Joseph  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Why  hast  thou 
given  me  but  one  lot  and  one  portion  to  inherit  [as  a  possession],  seeing  1  am  a  great 


people,  forasmuch  as  [in  so  far  as,  "^"137]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  blessed  me 

15  hitherto?     And  Joshua  answered  [said  to]  them.  If  thou  be  a  great  people,  then 
[omit  :  then]  get  thee  up  to  the  wood-country  [forest],  and  cut  down  for  thyself 
there  in  the  land  of  the  Perizzites  and  of  the  giants  [liephaim],  if  mount  Kphraim 

16  be  too  narrow  for  thee.     And  the  children  [sous]  of  Joseph  said,  The  hill  [moun 
tain]   is  not  enough  for  us  :  and  all  the  Canaanites  that  dwell  in  the   land  of  the 
valley  have  chariots  of  iron,  both  they  who  are  of  [in]  Beth-shean  and  her  towns 

17  [daughters],  and  they  who  are  of  [in]   the  valley  of  Jezreel.     And  Joshua  spake 
unto  the  house  of  Joseph,  even  to  Kphraim  and  to  Manasseh,  saying,  Thou  art  a 

18  great  people  and  hast  great  power,  thou  shalt  not  have  one  lot  only  :  But  the  [a] 
mountain  shall  be  thine  ;  for  it  is  a  wood  [forest],  and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down  :  and 
the  out-goings  of  it  [its  outrunners,  spurs]  shall   be  thine  :  for  thou   shalt  [wilt] 
drive  out  the  Canaanites,  though  [for]  they  have  iron  chariots,  and  though  they  be 
[for  they  are]  strong. 


EXEOBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  two  chapters,  sixteen  and  seventeen,  belong 
together,  since  they  contain  the  statements  con 
cerning  the  territory  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  50-52; 
xlvi.  20;  xlviii.  5  ff.).  The  united  inheritance  of 
the  two  tribes  includes  a  fruitful,  for  the  most  part, 
and  pleasant  country  lyin-^  in  the  mid^t  of  western 
Palestine.  It  extends  from  the  Jordan,  and  the  east 
ern  declivities  of  mount  Kphraim  (which  arc  much 
lerfs  nMi-_'li  than  the  land  of  Judah),  across  to  the  sea 
shore  which  borders  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sharon. 
Of  this  entire  district  Kphraim  received  the  south 
ern  portion,  Munas.tvh  (strictly  sneaking  only  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  comp.  en.  xiii.  29  if.)  tho 
northern.  Ephraim  only,  and  he  for  a  narrow 
space,  touched  the  Jordan.  See  the  often  men 
tioned  and  very  clear  Map  iii.  of  Menke's  Bibel 

1  [Mr.  UroTe,  In  the  Diet,  of  tkt  BMt  ('.  jr.  I.  752  6,  nott 


Atlas,  and  also  Kit-pen's  Wall  Map.  On  the  qual 
ity  of  the  land  comp.  Robinson,  iii.,  lect.  xiv. ; 
Kltter,  xvi  5156  <F  [Gage's  transl.  iv.  293-332]  ;  von 
Haunter,  pp.  42-45;  Furrer,  pp.  211-240;  Rohin- 
hon,  I'hijs.  Geoy.  pp.  34-42  [Stanley,  6Y«.  and  Pal. 


ch.  v.]. 
a.  Ch. 


xvi.  1-4.  Boundaries  of  the  Entire  Prop- 
.  \Yr.  1.  The  lot  came  out,  namely,  from  tho 
urn.  Bunsen  rightly  observes  :  "  From  the  ambi 
guity  of  the  word  '  lot,'  the  passage  might  perhaps 
l>e  paraphrased  thus:  'The  lot  was  drawn  for  t  lie 
children  of  Joseph  and  to  them  fell,'  "  etc. 

From  tho  Jordan  by  Jericho,1  at  tho  water 
of  Jericho  on  the  east.  The  water  of  Jericho  is 
th"  fountain  of  Klisha  (2  K.  ii.  19-22),  now  Ain  es- 
Sultan,  whose  waters  are  diffused  over  tho  plain 
(Robinson,  ii.  283  ff.).  It  gurgles  forth  beauti 
fully  from  under  the  rocks,  and  forms,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  from  which  it  comes,  a  beautiful  basin 

Jordan,"  the  "Jordan  of  Jericho."  f.  t.  that   part  of  the 


.^.^ .-,.«-.  vinj  ,^  „,„„«,  ta  „„.  'jurist-  s.vrs^rr;^ 
s±±'u,.jr"T^b.o^d  r."  bh'.  "^r±:  i  L%..^  ^sr  co'"""<n"j  """^  -  "•  K>°  •* 

of  the  word*  in  lucn  counection  U  much  rather  "Jericho-  j 
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of  water  densely  surrounded  by  oleanders  and 
reeds  (Furrer,  p.  150.  [Stanley,  -Sin.  and  Pal.  p. 
300,  tt  ibid.  Van  do,  Velde,  in  a  note]).  Somewhat 
to  the  north  of  this,  the  still  larger  fountain  of 
J)uk  is  met  with,  the  waters  of  which,  led  along  in 
canals,  formerly  turned  several  mills  in  the  vicin 
ity  (Robinson,  Furrer,  [Stanley] ).  The  border 
began  at^he  lower  Jordan,  and  went  thence  to  the 
fountain  of  Elisha.  This,  accordingly,  the  region 
of  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho,  is  its  eastern  start 
ing  point  or,  more  correctly,  place.  Hence  it 
passed  into  the  wilderness  which  goes  up  from 
Jericho  on  the  mountain  of  Beth-el.  The  re 
gion  intended  here  is  what  in  ch.  xviii.  12  is  called 
the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven,  which  city  appears 
from  ch.  vii.  2  to  have  lain  east  of  Beth-el.  On 

the  mountain  of  Beth-el.       "IHH  which  the  Masor- 

etcs  separate  from  vSW3  is  yet,  and  notwith 
standing  the  LXX.,  Chald.,  and  Arab,  versions 
icpeat  this  view,  undoubtedly  to  be  connected  with 

vH~»T2,  according  to  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  and  to  be 

pointed  ^02.  So  the  Vulg. :  ad  montem  Betfid, 
and  Syriae"  (Keil).  Tke  mountain  about  Bethel 
is  meant. 

Ver.  2.  And  it  went   out  (the  border)  from 

Beth-el  to  Luz.  Hebr.  Hfb  bWVfaD  «2*1. 
The  words  must  either  be  translated,  as  we  have 
done,  with  the  LXX.,  Luther,  De  Wette,  [Eng. 
vers.J  Keil,  Bunsen,  in  which  case  Beth-el  stands, 
as  Bunsen  also  supposes,  for  mountain  of  B-jth-cl ; 
or,  as  Knobel  among  others  prefers  :  "  and  it  went 
out  from  Bethel-luzah."  In  this  translation  Kno 
bel  (1)  follows  in  ver.  1,  the  Masoretic  pointing 

"^ns,  (2)  assumes  in  ver.  2  a  union  of  the  old 
and  new  names,  "quite  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
our  author,  who,  when  a  city  had  two  names 

places  one  after  the  other  connected  by  S^H,  as 
he  docs  c.  (/.  (ch.  xviii.  13)  in  the  case  even  of 
Beth-el  and  Luz  "  (Keil).  Other  examples  arc  ch. 
xv.  14,  49,  54  (ver.  59,  LXX.),  60.  See  more 
concerning  Beth-el  and  Luz  on  ch.  xviii.  12,  13. 
From  Lu/,,  i.e.  Beth-el  (ch.  xviii.  13),  it  went,  and 
on  the  south  side  of  this  city  (ch.  xviii.  13),  unto 
the  border  of  the  Archite  to  Ataroth.  Hushai 
was  an  Archite  (2  Sam.  xv.  32  ;  xvi  16  ;  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  33).  Where  his  possession  lav  is  to  be  de 
termined  from  Ataroth,  concerning  which  see  on 
xviii.  13. 

Ver.  3.  Thence  it  went  down  westward  to 
the  border  of  the  Japhletite,  unto  the  border  of 
Beth-horon,  the  nether,  and  to  Gezer  ;  and  the 
goings  out  thereof  ware  at  (or,  toward)  the  sea. 
The  border  followed  from  Bethel  toward  Ataroth 
a  northerly,  then  a  southwestern,  and  finally  a  de 
cidedly  western  course  (see  the  map).  The  Ja/th- 

faite  Ot?bS*n),  only  here  as  a  patronymic ;  the 

prop,  name  ^b-2^  (whom  He,  t.  e.  God  saves, 
Gcsen.),  1  Chron.  .vii.  32,  33.  On  Beth-horon 
comp.  partly  ch.  x.  10,  partly  ch.  xviii.  13.  Gezer 

(1.T3)?  as  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  mentioned 
already  ch.  x.  33;  xii.  12;  according  to  ch.  xxi. 
21  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  52,  a  city  of  the  priests ;  not  yet  dis 
covered  by  modern  travellers.  Knobel  seeks  the 
city  northwest  of  Beth-horon,  where  Menkc  has 
introduced  the  name.  Comp.  also  von  Kaumer, 
p.  191,  and  his  map,  where  he  also  has  placed  it 
northwest  of  Beth-horon. 

Ver.  4.    "  North  of  thp  line  indicated  Ephraim 


and  Manasseh  took  their  possession."  It  is  there 
fore  only  the  south  line  of  both  tribes,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  north  line  of  Benjamin,  and  as 
such  is  given  in  inverse  order  as  before  men 
tioned,  in  ch.  xviii.  12,  13. 

b.  Ch.  xvi.  5-10.  The  Province  of  the  Tribe  of 
Ejjhraim.  Ver.  5.  The  south  border  is  h'rst  given. 
Ataroth-addar  appears  as  the  starting-point,  iden 
tical,  according  to  xviii.  13,  with  our  Ataroth,  ver. 
2.  Assuming  this,  "  the  author  notices  only  the 
western  half  of  the  south  border,  and  omits  the 
eastern  half,"  for  Beth-horon,  whether  the  upper 
as  here,  to  the  lower  as  mentioned  in  ver.  2,  lies 
west,  or  more  accurately  still,  'southwest  of 
Ataroth-addar.  We  might,  it  is  true,  and  Knobel 
proposes  this  as  an  alternative,  read  rn*"HD37,  and 
understand  the  Ataroth  mentioned  ver.  7,  which 
would  then  make  the  eastern  part  of  the  south 

border  to  be  drawn.     But  in  that  case, 


would,  it  seems  to  us,  be  inserted  between 
the  two  names.  The  first  supposition  therefore 
appears  preferable,  according  to  which  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  south  l>order  of  Ephraim  in 
its  western  half  is  specified  from  Ataroth-addar  to 
Beth-horon.  But  even  thus  we  have  not,  if  we 
compare  ver.  3,  this  western  half  of  the  line  at  all 
complete  ;  for  from  ver.  3,  the  border  proceeds  still 
to  Gezer,  nay  even  to  the  sea.  And  the  LXX. 
have  here  after  Beth-horon  /cat  rdfrpa.  Perhaps 
this,  as  well  as  what  is  mentioned  besides,  ver.  3, 
has  here  fallen  out.  At  all  events  we  have,  as  ver. 
6  will  show,  to  deal  with  a  corrupt  text,  in  which 

the  first  words  of  ver.  6  to  and  including  np*n 
might  easily  have  formed  the  conclusion  of  ver  5, 
to  which  they  would  admirably  suit.  [Verse  5 
would  thus  end  —  Beth-horon,  the  upper  ;  and  the 
border  went  out  to  the  sea].  Then  the  south  bor 
der  at  least  of  Ephraim,  from  Ataroth-addar  to 
the  sea,  would  be  completely  given. 

Ver.  6.  Keil  says,  in  reference  to  this  verse  : 
"  With  ver.  6  I  know  as  little  as  my  predecessors 
how  to  begin.  It  would  apj>ear  that  vers.  6—8 
should  give  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  of 
Ephraim,  and  that  from  a  central  point,  in  ver.  6 
and  7  toward  the  east,  then  in  ver.  8  toward  the 
west,"  as  analogous  to  which,  Knobel,  who  shares 
this  view,  adduces  the  south  boundary  of  Zcbulun, 
ch.  xix.  10-12,  and  the  division  of  the  places  of 
Benjamin,  ch.  xviii.  21-28,  as  also  the  west  border 
of  Naphtali,  ch.  xix.  33  ft'.  "  In  this  view,  how 
ever,"  as  Keil  further  remarks,  "  the  first  clause  of 
ver.  6  is  perfectly  inexplicable,  and  must  be  cor 
rupt."  Perhaps  there  originally  stood  "  on  the 
north  the  border  went  out  from  Michmethuh,  for 
according  to  ch.  xvii.  7,  the  border  of  Manasseh 
went  '  from  Asher  to  Michmcthah.'  "  It  seems  to 
us  still  better  to  assume  that  it  originally  stood  : 


If  that  were  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  twice  recur 
ring  nD*n  VQ2n  «:?n  (namely,  at  the  end 
of  ver.  5,  and  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  6),  must 
have  fallen  away  once.  Let  us  now  by  this  exten 
sion  of  KeiTs  very  appropriate  correction  restore 
the  text,  and  we  g:»in  a  reading  at  least  in  some 
degree  acceptable,  by  which  (1)  ver.  5  receives  a 
good  ending,  and  (2)  ver.  6  an  intelligible  begin 
ning,  and  the  whole  would  mean  thus  :  And  the 
border  went  out  seaward,  i.  e.  toward  the  west, 
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from  Michmcthah  on  the  north  aide,  i.  e.  north  of  Kn-tappuah.    Van  da  Velde  (Mem.  p.  357)  holds  it 

Michmethah.     Michmethah  (LXX. :  Max««0)  lay  to  \te  Atuf,  four  hours  K.  N.  B.  of  Shechcm.  Very 

according  to  ch.  xvii.  7,  cast  from  Shochem.     See  improbable.     Hence  we  decide   for  Belad  Tafaa, 

further  on  xvii.  7.     Thus  we  should  have  given  against  which  Keil  brings  the  objection,  that  this 
thc8tarting-iM>int  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  northern        •  •       ,  «*«**««Lw.« 

boundary  of  Kphraim,  as  king  north  of  Michme-  °^mo"  doe*  n°l  **«*  ™th  <hc   TOT^I    (ch. 

thah  in  the  west  oj  tie  land.'  But  then,  it  proc-eeds,  x,vn-  ")•  H.nd  therefore  he  concludes  that  here  also 

the  border  went  about  eastward  unto  Taanath-  th«  text  ls  cornet.     See  further  on  ch.  xvii.  7, 

shiloh,  and  passed  by  it  on  the  east  to  Janohah.  wncre  w«  must  at  all  events  return  again  to  this 

'J«'iH>itl,«hii<Ji,  now  Tana,  Ain  Tana,  a  place  of  passage-     Water-course  of  Kana  (Heed-brook), 


see  ch.  xvii.  9. 

Ver.  9.  To  this  province  belong  also  the  cities 
separated  in  the  land  of  Manasseh  for  the  children 
of  Kphraim,  of  which,  however,  only  Tappuah  is 


•mentioned  ch.  xvii.  8. 
unheard  of" 

Gesen. 


Instead  of  the  elsewhere 
Knobel  proposes  to  read 
Maurer  and   Keil 


regard  it  as  a  substantive  formed  after  the  analogy 


of 


and  other  words.     Maurer 


ruins,  southeast  of  Nablus  (Robinson,  Latrr  Bibl. 
Jies.  p.  295  ').  Janoah,  "  according  to  the  Onom.  a. 
v.  'loyw,  Janon,  twelve  miles,  i.  e.  near  three  hours 
east  of  Ncapolis,  now  a  ruin,  Janun,  somewhat 
over  two  hours  southeast  of  Nablus,  Robinson, 
/Mter  liilil.  AVs.  p.  297  "  (Knobcl).  The  border,  ac 
cordingly,  went  from  Michmethah  to  Janohah  in  a 
southeast  direction,  as  Mcnkc  has  indicated. 

Vcr.  7.  From  Janohah  it  went  down  to  Atar 
oth,  and  to  Naarath,  and  came  to  (struck)  Jeri 
cho,  and  went  out  at  the  Jordan.  Keil  holds  this 
Atarotli  to  be  the  same  as  Ataroth,  vcr.  2,  Aturoth- 
addar  (ver.  5  and  xviii.  13),  thus  making  it  the 
Atara  discovered  by  Robinson  (iii.  80,  not  that 
mentioned  ii.  315),  one  and  a  half  hours  southwest 
of  Jiljilieh,  as  Robinson  himself  also  believes. 
Knobcl  explains  that  our  Ataroth  here  in  ver.  7 

cannot  be  identified,  but  must  certainly,  from  T^ 

have  lain  nearer  the  Jordan,  possibly  one  of  the  j  Pharaoh,  in  the   beginning  of  the   reign  of  Solo^ 

two  Ataroths  which  the  Unom.,  s.  h.  v.,  refers  to  in  j  mon,  took  Gezcr,  burned  the  citv  and  drove  out  of 

the  district  of  Jerusalem.     NVe  shall  come  upon   it  the  Canaanites.     Hence  the   LXX.  add  to  our 

the   question    again,   eh.    xviii.     13.     Naarath  = 

Naaran,   1  Chr.  vii.  28,  in  the  east  of  Kphraim. 

Onom. :  "  Xaomth  vilhi,  in  ffinnto  millittrioJerichiis," 


translates  loca  selecta.  To  me  the  change  of  Chireq 
into  Kibbuts,  as  proj>osed  by  Gesen.,  appears  the 
most  simple,  and  thus  we  have  a  part.  Hophal. 

Ver.    10.    An   addition  similar   to   ch.    xv.  63. 
They  became    tributary  servants 

In  Gen.  xlix.  15  the  same  expression  is  used 
concerning  Issachar.     According  to  1  K.  ix.  16, 


e.  two  hours  from  Jericho  (Keil,  Knobel,  von 
Raumer,  p.  215).  Struck  Jericho,  i.  e.  the  terri 
tory  of  Jericho  which  city,  according  to  xviii.  21, 
belonged  to  the  tril>e  of  Benjamin.  The  border  of 
Kphraim  thus  touched  the  northern  bide  of  this 


territory,  conip.  xviii.  12. 
Ver." 8.     Now    follows    the 


western    half  of  the 


verse  :     Eo>y 
(\a0fy  UUTT/J/ 


4>apau  0curi\fus 
(AEX.  TIJV  Tr6\ii>)  Kal 


Kal 


ivxvpl,  KO.I  rows  <J>«pe(,*aiouy,  Kal  rouy  KaroiKoGtras  tv 
rd£tp  i^(K(VTTr\ffav  (AEX-  f^fKfini]fftv)  Kal  t&uKtv 
iv  <f>fpvfj  TTJ  Buyarpl  avrov.  Manifestly  transferred 
ad  libitum  from  1  K.  ix.  16.  Knobel,  Gen.  xlix. 

15,  translates  "TI&""^3,  «•  wart  I  ru  Frohn  des  Ar 
biters,  i.  e.  he  fell  under  tributary  labor,  as  he 
himself  further  on  explains.  Lange,  more  poeti- 


north    border  of  Kphraim,   described  as  follows :  I  CM".V.  an(l    lno!V  Dearly :  "He   is   become  subject 

to  tributary  service."  •  We  render  the  phrase  here 
in  prose,  with  I)c  Wette  "subject  to  tributary 
service.1'  The  common  rendering:  "subject  to  trib- 


From  Tappuah  the  border  goes  Ci]jy  west 
ward  to  the  water-course  of  Kanah,  and  the  go 
ings  out  thereof  were  at  [to]  the  sea.  Tappuah, 

j:  •  =  -•<••••'••         -    •    '    '   Iietl,. 


distinct  from  the  Tappuah  (xv.  34)  and 


tap- 


puah  (xv.  53),  in  Judah,  concerning  the  etvmology 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken  ;  the  residence 
of  a  Canaanito  king  (xii.  24).  Its  site  is  doubt 
ful.  Knoln-l  :  "  I'rohahly  Kefr  Kud  with  its  im 
portant  well,  by  which  the  great  road  from  Beisan 
and  Zerin  passes  toward  Kamleh  (Robinson,  /Mter 


tary  roa<l  passed  from  Cesanea  to  ScythojK)lis  j 
Capercota  ( Tab.  Peutina.  ix.  f,  in  Mcnke,  : 
vi.  where  an  extract 


Rex.     .  1^1  tl.;  a.-  in  the  Roman  times  :i  mili- 

paat 
Map 

from  the   Tul>.  Patting,    is 
found  ").     The  fact  that  the  place  is  called  (xvii. 

7)  H  V2,  while  Kefr  Kud  has  a  valuable  well, 
would  wcem  to  favor  the  identity  of  the  two  places  ; 
but  it  nuiy  l»e  maintained  on  the  other  hand,  (1) 
that  Kefr  Kud  lies  too  far  north  on  the  bonier  of 
Manasst'li  toward  Issachar,  while  it  nhould  lie  on 
the  border  of  Manasseh  toward  Kjihraini  (see 
.\t:ii,  \iii.niiiparnl  with  Map  iii);  (2) 


utc  "  which  Bunscn  still  retains,  gives  the  ei  roneous 
idea  that  the  Canaanites  had  to  pay  a  tribute  in 
ey,  like  the  tributary  states   in'  the   Turkish 


money 


with 


empire.  The  expression  is  used  elsewhere 
the  exception  of  Gen.  xlix.  15.  "of  the  Cana 
who  became  subject  to  the  Hebrews  (as  ch.  xvii. 
13;  1  K.  ix.  21  ;  Judg.  i.  28,  33),  and  of  prisoners 
taken  in  war  whom  the  Hebrews  made  slaves 
(Deut.  xx.  11;  Is.  xxxi.  8)  "(Knobel).  Cornp. 
also  Keil  on  Kings,  pp.  44  and  67  [Germ.]. 

c.  Ch.  xvii.  1-13.  Portion  of  the  Tribe,  of  Man- 
asseh.  The  description  of  this  province  by  its 
boundaries,  beginning  ver.  7,  i*  preceded  by  some 
genealogical  notices  concerning  tne  families'  of  the 
tribe.  Of  these  that  of  Machir  had  already  re 
ceived  its  territory  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Ver.  1  .  And  there  was  the  lot  for  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  After  it  had  fallen  to  Kphraim,  Ma- 
nasseh's  turn  came.  These  introductory  words  refer 
only  to  the  country  allotted  to  this  tnlx-  west  of  tin- 


that  the  old  mime  doc*  not  at  all  appear  in  the  Jordan  (vers.  7-13).     This  lay  north  of  the  ; 
present  name  Kefr  Kud.     Thi>  is  true  rather  of    «on  »f  Kphraim  in  a  fertile  and  In-anti 


the  iin-wiit  K.I  id  (land)  Tafua  m>ithea>t  of 
Bheehem,  toward  which  von  Raumer,  though  not 
without  hesitation,  inclines.  We  hear  of  a  land  of 
Tappual 


beautifal  region. 
For  he  was  the  first-born  of  Joseph,  Gen. 

N!  X'      '   U'     Kril:  "h°  '?  "    ""'  '"  ' 


1  [RoblnMn  exprnMly  dente  the  probability  Uutt  Ain  i  ments."    Better  KMO!K;|  •  "  NVherefotv  (bt-rnnnv  he 
TMM  U  UM  aoeWot  TMnath-chUob].  i  was  Joseph'u   fir.«t-lioni)  he  rm-ived  yet  rt 
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sion  in  Canaan  also,  the  land  of  the  fathers,  God's 


land."   "I^E  v  is  placed  first  and  is  afterwards 

taken  up  by  ")b  after  ^H*},  thus  :  "  To  Machir 
....  (and)  to  him  fell  'Gilead  and  Bashan." 
Why  is  stated  in  the  parenthetical  clause,  "  be 
cause  he  was  a  man  of  war,"  Num.  xxxii.  29  ff. 
This  portion  of  the  tribe,  the  author  would  have  us 
understand,  had  nothing  to  receive  west  of  the  Jor 
dan.  They  had  thpir  part  already  on  the  east  side. 
Ver.  2.  The  other  sons  of  Manasseh  follow,  to 
whom  the  lot  fell  in  west  Palestine.  They  are 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxvi.  30-32,  where  instead  of 


'HTSrilS  stands  "l^S.  By  an  error  of  tran 
scription,  as  Kcil  (Conjectures,  the  2  appears  to 
have  fallen  out.  Instead  of  D*H3T  to  read 


,  as  Knobel  proposes,  is  not  justifiable; 

rather,  since  in  genealogies  S33  may  indicate  all 
(male  and  female)  posterity,  while  here,  in  what 
follows,  female  descendants  also  are  mentioned,  the 


"??T  is  added  for  perspicuity"  (Keil). 
Ver.  3.  It  had  been  stated  also  in  Num.  xxvi. 
33  that  Zelophehad,1  the  son  of  Hepher,  had  no 
sons  but  only  daughters.  Zelophehad  himself,  ac 
cording  to  Num.  xxvii.  3,  had  died  in  the  wilder 
ness,  but  the  daughters  declare  it  an  injustice 
(Num.  xxvii.  4)  that  their  father's  name  should 
perish,  and  that  too  when  he  bad  not  been  of  those 
that  rose  up  against  the  Lord  in  the  company  of 
Korah.  Moses  agrees  with  them,  and  at  their 
request  grants  their  wish,  an  inheritance  among 
their  brothers.  By  this  the  name  of  Zelophehad 
was  preserved,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case 
without  the  possession  of  an  estate  to  which  the 
name  of  the  original  proprietor  attached.  The  law 
which  governed  the  case  is  found  in  Num.  xxvii. 
8-11  (compared  with  Num.  xxxvi.  6-10),  oc 
casioned  by  this  occurrence.  They  were  accordingly 
heir  daughters,  comp.  Knobel  on  Num.  xxvii.  1  ff. 

Ver.  4.  Now,  since  the  land  was  divided,  they 
claim  their  right,  appealing  to  the  command  of 
God  through  Moses.  Eleazar  and  Joshua  without 
objection  immediately  promise  what  they  desire. 

Vcrs.  5,  6.  "  According  to  this  the  inheritance 
coming  to  the  Manassites  had  to  be  divided  into 
ten  parts,  since  the  male  posterity  fell  into  five 
families,  and  so  received  five  parts,  while  the  sixth 
family,  that  of  Hepher,  was  divided  again  into 
five  families,  through  his  grand-daughters,  the  five 
daughters  of  Zelophehad,  who  married  men  of  the 
other  families  of  their  paternal  tribe  (Num.  xxxvi. 
1-10),  and  received  each  her  special  share  of  the 
land"  (Keil).  Because,  therefore,  the  daughters, 
as  heirs,  obtained  their  possession  among  the  male 
descendants  of  Manasseh,  the  inheritance  in  west 
ern  Palestine  must  need  be  divided  into  ten  parts, 
while  the  land  of  Gilead  went  to  the  remaining 
Manassites.  The  genealogy  is  for  the  rest  by  no 
means  clear.  Comp.  Knobel  on  Num.  xxvi.  29- 
34  ;  Keil  on  ver.  1  of  this  chapter. 

Vers.  7-13.  Portion  of  the  western  Branch  of  the 
Tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  author  gives  the  bound 
ary  again  from  east  to  west,  as  in  the  case  of 
Judah  (ch.  xv.  2  ff.),  the  sons  of  Joseph  (xvi.  1  ff.) 
and  Benjamin  (ch.  xviii.  12  ff).  So  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  also  names  the  gates  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  beginning  from  the  east  (Rev.  xxi.  13), 


,    hence   properly    to   be   written  in    Eng 
Zelophehad,  not  Zelophehad. 


and  Ezekiel  designates  the  several  tribe  divisions 
in  like  manner  from  east  to  west  (ch.  xlviii.  1  ff). 
And  the  border  of  Manasseh  was  from  Asher 
to  Michmethah,  that  lieth  before  Shechem; 
and  the  border  went  along  on  [toward]  the 
right  hand  unto  the  inhabitants  of  En-tappuah. 
What  border  is  meant,  the  north  or  south  ?  Kno 
bel  thinks  the  former,  Keil  and  Bunsen  the  south 
border.  The  starting-point  lies  unquestionably  in 

the  east.  Asher  ("ItZJW),  fifteen  Roman  miles  from 
Shechem  toward  Bethsbean  (Scythopolis),  perhaps 
Teyasir  (Robinson,  Later  Bill"  Res.  p.  306  f.),  or 
Tanr  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  295,  apud.  von  Raumer,  p. 
148).  This  however  is  not  certain,  but  only  so 
far  sure  that  Asher  is  to  be  sought,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  Onom.,  on  the  road  from 
Shechem  to  Bethshcan,  hence  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  territory  of  Manasseh. 

Thence  the  border  goes  to  Michmethah  which 
we   have  already  met  with   at  eh.  xvi.  5.     This 

Michmethah  (nnE53^?»  perhaps  "hiding-place," 


from  rip3,  Gesen.)  lay,  as  our  passage  would  in 
dicate,  before,  i.  e.  according  to  the  customary  use 
of  *35~  ;37,  east  or  northeast  of  Shechem,  unless, 


as  Knobel  assumes,  ^39";^  is  to  be  taken  here  in 

reference  to  a  more  remote  distance  =  V-TC3,  Deut. 
xi.  30.  In  this  case,  Kubatijeh  (on  Menke's  Map  viii. 
written  Kabatijeh)  orKabaat  (Buckingham,  Syria, 
i.  p.  453),  Kabate  in  Seetzen  (ii.  p.  166),  lying  ex 
actly  north  of  Shechem,  on  the  road  from  Shechem 
to  Jenin  would  in  his  view  offer  itself  for  compari 
son.  The  etymological  relationship  of  the  two  words 

is  thus  established  by  Knobel :  "  E  doubtless  is  to 
be  regarded,  with  the  LXX.  as  the  plural  of  a  sing. 
pP?D,  for  which  they  may  probably  have  used 

also  nnxp3  (see  on  ch.xii.  18).  Then,  since  m  and 
b  are  frequently  interchanged  (see  on  ch.  iii.  16),  the 
present  name'of  the  place  agrees,  etc."  Against 
this  we  would  oppose  the  following  considerations  : 
( 1 )  It  appears  to  us  that  the  operation  by  which 
the  relationship  between  the  names  Michmethah 
and  Kubatijeh,  or  Kabaat,  or  Kabate,  is  attempted 
to  be  proved,  is  an  exceedingly  violent  one.  (2)  In 

Deut.  xi.  30  /^2  does  indeed  stand  for  a  north 
west  direction,  but  it  is  precisely  b^E  that  stands 
there,  meaning,  in  a  quite  general  way,  over  against, 
and  not  the  more  definite 


concernng 

which  Knobel  himself  admits  that  in  geographical 
statements  it  is  "certainly  for  the  most  part  to  the 
east,"  —  precisely  in  the  same  way,  Knobel  might 

have  added,  as  is  the  case  with  ^32  7  (Gen.  xxiii. 
17  ;  xxv.  18;  Deut.  xxxii.  49).  (3)  If  Michme 
thah  is  to  be  sought  so  far  north,  then  ch.  xvi.  6, 
where  it  is  brought  in  to  determine  the  north  bor 
der  of  Ephraim  which  lies  south  of  Manasseh,  is 
inexplicable.  Rather  may  it  be  said,  that  (a)  the 

statement  of  this  passage  :  23127  ^32"b37 


and  (b)  the  proximity  indicated,  ch.  xvi.  6,  of 
Taanath-shiloh,  which  is  now  recognized  in  Ain 
Tana  [?],  go  to  show  that  Michmethah  is  to  be 
looked  for  east  or  northeast  of  Shechem,  perhaps, 
also,  on  the  road  to  Bethshean,  where  Kiepert,  in 
deed  (on  the  large  map,  3d  and  most  recent  edition, 
1866),  although  with  a  mark  of  interrogation,  and 
Menke  (Map  iii.)  have  inserted  the  name.  But  if 
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this  is  correct  we  have  here  not  the  north  border  i  out-yoimjs  were  at  the  tea.    Kcil  supposes  this  brook 

of  Manasseh,  but  the  south,  the  same  which  is   to  be  the  Abu  Zabura,  which  Knobel  also  mentions 

giyen,  ch.  xvi.  5  if.,  as   the  north  boundary  of 

Kphraim ;  and  there   lies  before  us  precisely  the 

same  case  of  the  double  registry  of  the  same  line 

a>  between  our  two  tribes  and  Benjamin  (ch.  xvi. 

1—4  compared  with  ch.  xviii.  12,  13)  on  one  side, 

and  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (ch.  xv.  5  It'. ; 

xviii.   15  \\.)  on    the  other.     But  as   regards  the 

north  border  of  Manasseh,  it  as  well  as  the  east 

border  is  given  in  common  for  both  tribes  in  the 

second  half  of  ver.  10. 

Shechem,  CDB7,  now  Nablus  or  Nabulus,  hav 
ing,  like  Jerusalem,  Gibeon,  and  Jericho,  had  sev 
eral  names  between  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  and 
of  Christ  (Gen.  xii.  6 ;  John  iv.  5),  lies  on  the 


watershed 


back)  between  the  Mediter 


r.inean  and  the  Jordan  Valley  (Furrer,  pp.  237, 
238),  in  a  lovely,  richly  favored  valley  between 
Kbal  and  Gerizini,  surrounded  bv  gardens  in  which 
nature  has  prodigally  scattered  "her  richness  (Fur 
rer,  p.  234).  See  the  fresh  and  beautiful  descrip 
tion  in  Fnrrer,  p.  230  ff.  ;  comp.  further,  von  Hau- 
mcr,  p.  ir»i  ff.  ;  Hob.  iii.  p.  93  ff.  [Tristram,  141 
ff. ;  Stanley,  5.  {$•  /J.,  liii'J  ff.].  Shechem  has  at 
present  uUmt  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  From 
Miclunethah  the  border  went  to  the  right 

'  '$)  unto  the  inhabitants  of  en-Tap- 
puah.  According  to  this,  en-Tappuah  or  Tappnah 
(ch.  xvi.  8)  lay  south  of  Michmethah,  and  hence 
also  south  or  southwest  of  Shechem.  But  Balad 
Tafuah  (comp.  on  ch.  xvi.  8)  lies  rather  northeast 
of  Shechem.  How  then  should  the  border  go 
thence  toward  the  right,  i.  e.,  southwardly  ?  May 
not,  perhaps  an  csca|>c  be  found  from  the  ob 
scurity  (undeniably  very  threat ')  of  this  passage  in 
"rue  fact  that  it  reads,  not  untoen-Tanpaah,  but  only 
vnto  the  inhabitant*  of  Tappnah  ?  Although  then 
Tappuah  itself  had  lain  northeast  of  Sheehem.  we 
might  still  imagine  that  the  territory  of  this  nival 
city  of  the  Canaanitcs  (ch.  xii.  17) "had  stretched 


at  first,  although  he  immediately  afterward  refers 
to  the  Nahr  el-Kassab.  Von  Hatuner  divides  for 
the  latter  (p.  51)  with  greater  |Hisitiveness,  because 
the  old  name  Heed-brook  has  l>een  preserved  in 
Nahr  el-Kassab.  But  .Nahr  el-Ka-.-aii  is  the  same 
stream  which  on  Kiepert's  wall-map  appears  as 
Nahr  el-Fulik  (  Van  de  Velde  :  Falaik),  which  Kie- 
pert  with  von  Haumcr  holds  to  IK-  the  Roed-brook 
(brook  of  ( 'ana).  The  border  extended  south  of 
the  brook  to  the  sea,  /.  «.,  the  Mediterranean  sea 

*n,  ch.  xvi.  8),  which  Jerome  strangely  re 
gards  as  being  the  mare  salsitsimum! 

These  cities  belonged  to  Ephraim  among  the 
cities  of  Manasseh.  Thus  ch.  xvi.  9  is  more  ex 
actly  defined,  "  These  cities."  Which  cities  ?  It 
is  indeed  said  further :  "  and  the  border  of  Manas 
seh  was  north  of  the  brook,"  but  the  definition  is 
made  no  clearer  thereby.  The  sense  can  hardly 
be  other  than  what  Masius  long  ago  expressed  : 
"  Fumculus,  i/iii  disccrnniMit  Jralriun  istoruni  jwsses- 
sioiies,  ambtebat  ille  quidem  torrtntem  (Jannosuin 

(Hip  /HID)  ti  meridie  atr/tte  enm  attribuebat  3fanas- 
sensibus;  ventmtamen  u rites,  «j me  illi  torrenti  abaustro 
adjacebant,  et.fi  extent  reijtsa  intra  Manaxxensium 
positie  terminos,  nihilominun  Jure  f'uerttnt  £j»hrtu'mi- 
tarum ;  </uie  vero  a  septentnone  torrentis  ejcstalxint, 
f<u  olitinedant  Manassenscs."  For  in  ver.  10  we 
read  still  more  plainly:  "Southward  (from  th<: 
d,  was)  Kphrai 


brook  it,  the  lam 


urn's,  and  northward 


(of  the  >ame)  it  was  Manasseh's ;  and  the  sea  was 
his  border  (toward  the  west).  Knobel  would,  ac 
cording  to  ch.  xvi.  9,  read  ^32  for  ^37 ;  but  this 
is  not  strictly  necessary. 

Ver.  10.  South  of  the  Heed-brook  the  land  is 
here  said  to  have  belonged  to  Kphraim,  north  of  it 
to  Manasseh,  a  boundary  line  as  simple^us  could 
be.  Knobel  here  comes  into  jwrplexity,  out  of 
which  he  would  escape  by  supposing  that  the  north 


toward  the  south  or  southwest     With 
who  everywhere    here   snpj>osus   that   lu 


Knobcl  I  'H)r'lcr  °f  Manasseh  cuts  'through  the  Reed-brook, 
has  the  i  wn''e  tnc  »"'"'/'  border  of  Ephraim  comes  (<>  it,  so 


north  boundary  line  l>cfore  him,  it  all  goes  beauti 
fully.  For  him  the  line  runs  from  Asher  to  Kuba- 

tijeh,  from  Kubatijeh  to  Jamun  (V?^,  in  spite  of 
the  article,  is  taken  as  a  proper  name  =  Yuinon, 
Rob.  iii.  pp.  161,  167),  and  from  Jamun  to  Kefr 
Kud.  But  we  repeat,  that  we  are  not  now  con 
cerned  with  the  north  limit  of  Manasseh,  but  its 
southern,  toward  Ephraim.  [So  Mr.  Grove,  also, 
Diet,  of  the.  I3HJe,  art.  "  Manasseh,"  p.  1770  c.  al 
though  he  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  jxmions 
of  Kphraim  and  .Manasseh  were  intended  to  In 
effectually  Sl< 

clear  line"  of 


•  p  UM 
divisi 


rated,  and    that,  if  thev   were,   no 
ision  can  now  be  made  out.  —  Tn.J 


that  the  territory  of  Manasseh  there  formed  a 
point !  —  And  the  sea  was  his  border.  Both  di 
visions  had  the  sea  on  the  west,  one  (Kphraim) 
south  of  the  Heed-brook,  the  other  (Manasseh) 
north  of  it.  The  account  of  the  north  boundary 
for  iMjth  in  common  follows  (comp.  ch.  xvi.  I  ff.). 


They  struck  upon 


Asher  on  the  north, 


i.  e.,  on  the  north  side  (ch.  xix.  26).  The  descrip 
tion  of  the  province  conclude*  with  the  eastern 
limit;  on  Issachar  on  the  east  (ch.  xix.  17). 
The  two  tril>es  were  bounded,  therefore,  (1  )  on  the 
east  by  Issachar;  (2)  on  the  north  by  Asher;  (3) 
n  the  west  by  the  sea  ;  (4)  on  the  south  by  Hen- 


Ver.  8.  Another  notice  of  Tappuah,  purpnrtin"  Jnmiu  IU1(1  1)l>'1-     Between  them  they  Imd  a  .li\ 
that  the  land  of  Tappuah  went  to  Manasseh,  the   ion  .liuc  wmVh  '' 


1S  twicc  reli-rrud  to,  (a)  ch.  xvi.  6  If., 


<-it>   to  Kphraim.     The  latter  possessed,  according   (*),  '"  our  chapter,  ver.  7-10  ;  but  unfortunately  in 

to  'ch.  xvi.  9,  Mill  other  places  in  Manasseh.     Kie-   ""itll"r  "1"'"'  ":ftl  ""-»•  ••' -    "   -1-    fl- 

pert  has  inserted  Tuppuah  on  thc  map  northin-xt 


of  Shechem  and  Michmethah,  but  with  a  mark  of 
inti  rn.-atioti.  Menke  a-i  :ii,  it  the  same  |>osition, 
|»erh  ipM  with  reference  to  the  brook  of  reeds  men 
tion.  I  (ch.  xvi.  8),  which  we  here  lind  again  in 
rer.  «J. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  border  descended  unto  the 
watercourse  Kanah.  southward  of  the  water 
course.  In  ch.  xvi.  8,  it  reads  :  From  Tappuah  the 
border  goe*  VMttwari  toward  the  Reed-brook,  and  its 


ICf.  Oror.  In  Ditl.  of  Bit>!*,  art. 
10 


nt>'tlu>r 
descrition 


with  such  clearness    as    marks 


e.  (/ 


of  the  boundary  between  Judah 


and  lU-njainin  (ch.  xv.  8  ff.).  A  gejxinUc  Ininler 
of  Manasseh  on  the  north,  such  a.s  Knobel  as 
sumes,  we  cannot  find  given  in  the  text. 

Ver*.  11-13.  Six  cities  are  enumerated  which 
Manasseh  received  U-yond  bin  own  country,  in 
Issachar  and  Axhcr,  without,  however,  being  able 
to  exel  thc  Canaanitcs  from  them.  At  a  later 


period  having  become  stronger,  they  were  content 
to  make  them  tributary  servants  (ver.  13).  The 
same  report  in  found  again  (Judg.  i.  27  ff.),  where. 
however,  Kndor  in  omitted. 
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The  word  /T1D2  reminds  us  of  ch.  xv.  47.  Kno- 
bel  finds  here  the  second  document  of  the  Jehovist. 


in  a  condition  to  expel  the  population  from  the 
cities  named,  so  that  the  Canaanites,  according  to 
their  will  and  pleasure,  dwelt  in  this  district "  ( Kno- 
Ver.  11.  Beth-shean  (]S£TP2,  i.  e.,  house  of    bel).     The  will  and  pleasure  is  right  vividly  ex- 
rest,    now   Beisan,  — "in    an  expansion   of  the  pressed  by  the  plastic  b^V}  (ch.vii.  7  ;  Ex.  ii.  21). 


Jordan  Valley,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  low  ridffo  of  Mount  Gilboa.     At  the  present 


Vcr.  13.  But  when  the  Israelites  became  strong 


day  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  theatre  arc  found  j  (^P^)  they  made  the  Canaanites  tributary  ser- 

here,  but  only  about  seventy  or  eighty  miserable  |  vants  (conrp.  ch.  x.  10),  but  drive  them  out  they 

huts  for  the  two  hundred  actual  inhabitants.     It 

.stands  about  four  hours  from  Tiberias,  on  the  road 

from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus"  (von  Raumer,  p. 

150;  Rob.  iii.  174  ff.).    The  Philistines  hung  on  its 

walls  the  dead  body  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).     It 

was   afterward  called   Scythopolis  (see   Herod,  i. 

104-10G.  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name). 

From  the  summit  of  Gilboa,   two  thousand  two 

hundred  feet  high,  Furrer  (p.  260)   saw  a  green 

plain  lying  at  his  feet  on  the  east,  out  of  which 

rose  the  black  tents  of  the  Bedouin  camps,  like 

dark  patches,  on  the  green.     The  plain   extends 

downward  to  the  Jordan,  and  he  was  able  to  follow 

its  picturesque  windings  to  a  considerable  distance. 

"  There,  not  far  from  the  river,"  Furrer  proceeds, 

"Beisan  must  lie,  although   I  could   not  discern 

it  —  the  ancient  Bethshean  on    whose  walls   the 

Philistines  once  hung   the   dead   body  of  Saul." 

[Comp.  Tristram's  account  of  Beisan,  p.  504  ff] 

Ibleam,  where  Ahaziah  was  mortally  wounded 
(2  K.  ix.  27),  a  Levitical  city  (ch.  xxf.  25),  per 
haps,  as  Knobel  supposes,  Jelameh,  Jelamah  be 
tween  Zerin  and  Jenin  (Rob.  iii.  161).  The  accu 
sative  ("1^1  'QGp'^nfcO)  which  follows  is  remark 
able,  since  the  sentence  had  begun  with  b  T^]. 


is  most  simply  explained  by  a  change  of  con 


It 

struction,    perhaps   occasioned    by    the   fact   that 

which  governs  the  accusative,  is  used  in 
verse  12;  to  which  may  be  added  that  in  Judg.  i. 


27,  the  whole  statement  begins  with  ' 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  instead  of  the 
cities   the  inhabitants  whom   Manasseh  could  not 
drive  out  are  mentioned. 
Dor,  ch.  xi.  2  ;  xii.  23. 

En-dor  (TT-T  7^37),  four  Roman  miles  south  of 
Tabor,  according  to  the  Onom.  (von  Raumer,  p. 
125),  near  the  northern  slope  of  the  Jebel  Dacni 
(l)uhy,  little  Hermon),  which  rises  in  "yellow 
nakedness"  over  against  Tabor  (Fiirrer,  p.  308; 
Rob.  ]).  171  f.).  Endor  was  the  abode  of  the 
"  woman  with  a  familiar  spirit,"  whom  Saul  con 
sulted  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  9),  but  is  also  celebrated  (IV. 
Ixxxiii.  11)  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  in  which 


the  Midianites  were   destroyed.     In 


parallel 


passage  (Judg.  i.  27  ff.)   Endor  is  not  mentioned. 
Taanach,  ch.  xii.  21.     Megiddo,  ch.  xii.  21. 

The  three  heights  (^2271  niPbtP;  LXX., 
rJ>  TP'ITOV  TT;?  N<ty>60  ;  Vulg.,  tertia  pars  nrbis  Na- 
phft).  What  is  intended  is  the  three  cities  lying 
on  hills  :  Endor,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo,  a  Tripolis 
of  mountain  cities  in  distinction  from  the  places  on 
the  plain  :  Bethshean,  Ibleam,  and  Dor.  The 

author  might  have  called  the  latter  also  a  '""112  ,V?, 


a  ,  us\nK  in  the  general 

sense  of  "plain,"  and  not  in  the  definite  geograph 
ical  signification  which  in  this  book  it  everywhere 
bears,  as  e.  g-,  in  ch.  xv.  33. 

Ver.  12.   "The  Manassites,  however,  were  not 

1  [Knobel's  supposition  la  better,  namely,  that    y  H^H 
is  hore.felt  to  be  equivalent  to  receive,  possess,  have'.  —  TR.J 


did  not.  We  allow  ourselves  this  translation, 
after  the  example  of  De  Wette,  to  indicate  in 
English  something  of  the  effect  of  the  emphatic 

^b  an-im. 

d.    Ver.    14-18.    Complaint    of  the  Children  of 
Joseph   that  their  Possession   is   insufficient.     "  An 
old,  original  fragment,  and  a  beautiful,  historical 
trait  in  the  character  of  Joshua.     The  unselfish 
Joshua  was  himself  of  Ephraim,  Num.  xiii.  8,  16  " 
(Bunsen).     As  the  history  of  Achsah  (ch.  xv.  13- 
19),  occurring  in  the  midst  of  the  boundary  descrip 
tions  of  Judah,  and  catalogues  of  its  cities,  makes 
a  very  refreshing  impression  on  the  laborious  ex 
plorer  of  these  records,  so  this  narrative  awakens 
similar  emotions.     The  children  of  Joseph,  i.  e., 
probably  the  patriarchs  of  the  tribe,  came  com-  i 
plaining  before  their  fellow-tribesman  Joshua,  to 
whom  they  had  trusted  for  a  better  guardianship  • 
of  their  interests.     "  Why,"  they  ask,  *'  hast  thou  j 
given  me  but  one  lot  and  one  portion,  as  a  posses   | 
sioii,  when  I  am  a  great  people,  in  so  far  as  Jeho-  '. 
vah  hath  blessed  me  hitherto."     Joshua,  by  no  j 
means  disposed  to  grant  special  favors  to  his  own  1 
tribe,  demands  of  them  to  use  their  strength,  to 
go  up  into  the  forest,  to  clear  it  out,  and  establish 
for  themselves  new  abodes  there  among  the  Periz- 
zites  and    the   Rephaim.      When  they  (ver.    16)1 
show  little  inclination  to  this  course,  and  at  the  j 
same  time  intimate  that  they  cannot  spread  them- j 
selves  further  in  the  plain  because  of  the  formida- 1 
bleness  of  the  Canaanites  who  dwell  there,  Joshua  j 
(ver.  17)  still  remains  firm.     In  both  his  replies! 
(vers.  15,  17)  he  betrays  a  touch  of  irony,  as  if  he  ] 
would  say  :  Yes,  it  is  true,  thou  art  a  numerous-j 
people,  and  hast  great  strength,  and  oughtest  there- 1 
fore  to  have  more  than  one  share.     But  seek  toj 
procure  this  second  portion  thyself!     Rely  on  thy  I 
Cut  down  the  forest !    Behold  thou  I 
out  the  Canaanites ;  it  is  precisely  thy  1 
task  to  conquer  those  that  have  iron  chariots  and! 
are  mighty;  no  other  tribe  can   do  it."     Of  thel 
manner  in  which  Ewald  (ii.  315-317,  2d  [Germ.]! 
ed.)  treats  this  narrative,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  further  on. 

Ver.  14.  As  here,  so  also  ch.  xvi.  1  ff. ;  xvii.  10,1 
the  children  of  Joseph  are  taken  together.  They! 
are  regarded  as  one  tribe,  so  to  speak,  the  tribe  ofl 
Joseph,  as  Rev.  vii.  8.  Comp.  also  passages  like! 
Am.  vL  6;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  16;  Ixxviii.  67;  Ixxx.  2; 
Ixxxi.  6  ;  Ez.  xxxvii.  16,  19. 

One  lot  and  one  portion.     "  bn*12  and    '3r?  1 
are  synonymous  and  combined  for  greater  empiia  I 

sis.  b^H2  is  the  lot  which  is  cast ;  '30  the! 
measuring  line,  then  the  measured  inheritance  *J 
(Keil).  Comp.  also  ver.  5. 

So  far  as 


power! 
drive  o 


not  as  Gescnius  woulcy 
have   it,  "^27^~7  7 ;  de  gradu,  Maurcr)  Jehovah^ 

hath  blessed  me  hitherto  (nb'13?,  de  temporcM 
Maurer).    A  quite  peculiar  blessing  had  been  prom 
ised  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xlix.  25,  26;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
13-17. 
Ver.  15.  Joshua's  answer.     Get  thee  up  into 
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the  forest.    The  forest  of  the  mountain  of  Eph- 1  there  the  tall,  profitable  trees.'     In  other  word? 


i;n  and  of  its  out-goings  (ver.  18)  is  meant, 
That  Mount  Ephraim  (mountain  of  Israel,  ch.  xi. 
16-21)  was  then  covered  with  woods,  is  clear  from 


they  should  enter  the  plain  surrounding  the  moun 
tain  on  which  they  dwelt,  where,  however,  the 
'  Perizzites  and  Kephaim  '  (that  is,  the  enemy)  still 


1  Sam.  xiv.  23  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  6.    Even  the  forest  at   lay  in  dense  mosses,  whom  the  tribe  (instead  of 
Hethfl,  2  K.  ii.  23,  24,  probably  belonged  (Winer,  j  envying    other    tribes    their   inheritance),   ought 


ii.  675)  to  the  forest  of  Ephraira.  Ami  even 
the  present  day,  according  to  the  uniform  testi 
mony  of  travellers,  the  heights  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
forming  the  northern  portion  of  the  mountainous 
country  between  the  plain  of  Jezroel  and  the  wil 
derness  of  the  south  (von  Haumer,  p.  42),  are  more 
rich  in  vegetation  than  that  part  of  the  same 


themselves  long  ago  to  have  destroyed  and  so  to 
have  doubled  their  possession."  A  purely  arbi 
trary  explanation,  which  may  be  pardoned  to  old 
Cornelius  a  Lupide,  but  so  much  the  less  readily 
to  Ewald,  as  he  arrogates  too  much  to  himself', 
when,  with  well-known  dogmatism,  he  says  (p. 
315,  note  2) :  "  Already  the  LXX.  failed  to  under 


mountain  which  belonged  to  Judah.  Especially  |  stand  this  ancient  passage,  hard  to  l>e  compre- 
is  this  the  case  with  its  spurs  toward  the  north- 1  bended  by  reason  of  its  '  biting  scorn  '  (sic  !),  and 
west  and  northeast.  On  the  northwest  a  forest-  still  less  have  the.  moderns  understood  it."  Wherein 
covered  hill  joins  itself  to  Mount  Ephraim  connect-  the  fault  of  the  LXX.  consists  in  this  respect,  we 
ing  the  latter  with  Carmel,  that  most  beautiful,  and  (are  unable,  after  repeated  comparison  of  the  orig- 
grecnest  of  all  the  mountains  of  Canaan.  On  the  inal  with  their  version,  to  discover,  unless  in  the 
northeast  Mount  Gilboa,  where  Saul  and  Jonathan 
fell  in  the  contest  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  4  ;  xxxi.  1-8;  2  Sam.  i.  6-20),  constitutes 
its  off-shoot  toward  the  Jordan.  On  the  road  from 
the  hamlet  of  Jelbon,  in  which  word  the  old  name  is 
preserved,  Furrer  (p.  2GO)  ascended  the  mountain 


fact  that  the  LXX.  venture  to  render  H  72 
properly  in  our  humble  opinion)  by  a.vd^rjBi,  while 
Ewald  prefers  to  make  of  it  march  into  tfic  plain. 
Of  the  "  biting  scorn "  of  Joshua  we  will  pres 
ently  speak  again. 

t>y  a  loftv  >lo|H-  which  was  in  places  clothed  with  a       Ver.  16.  The   sons  of  Joseph  answer,  that  the 
dense  oak  thicket.     A  small  forest  of  low  oak  trees   mountain  really  will  not  suffice  for  them,   while 

is  mentioned  bv  th  •  -ame  traveller  as  standing  on     ,    n  ,    _..-,__.._._ 

e    %f         ,r         i?  ,        ,,  the  Canaamtes  in  the  va  lev-land  (i/"yn  \     S.L.) 

the  right  of  the  road  from  Nazareth  to  Carmel  (p.  .  .  •  *".T  ,    •-•-.•:' 

I  have  iron  chariots.      1  hev  appear  as  if  they  had 


280).  Without  doubt  it  is  the  same  woods  which 
Schnlt/.  descrilics  (lieise  in  da*  yelo'Je  iMiid,  pp. 
249,  250),  .-inc  •  he  a'so  notices  the  "crisp  eastern 


250), .since  he  a'so 

"     Koliinson  (iii.  p. 


not  heard  a  syllable  of  going  up  into  the  forest. 


strip  of  low  woody  heights"  bv  which  Carmel   is 
joined    on   the  sont!i\ve>t  with   the  mountains  of 


Sanriria.     W< 


woods   therefore    partly   on 


Is  not  enough.  Here  Sli!22  is  used  as  in  Xech. 
x.  10;  Num.  xi.  22  (Knobel  and  Keil).  LXX.: 
oi>x  a.pKf(T(t,  according  to  the  correct  text,  instead 
of  apfffKH.  Comp.  also  LXX.,  Num.  xi.  22.  The 
iron  chariots  of  the  Canaanitcs  were  great Iv  feared 


by  the  Israelites,  and  were  "  the  main   reason  why 
the  Hebrews  could  not  establish  themselves  in  the 


Mount  Ephraim  itself,  partly  on  its  off-shoots. 

At  the  very  foot  of  this  forest,  however,  on  the 
northwest  spur  of  Mount   Ephraim.  the  children    plains  (eh.  xi.  4;  Judg.   i.  19  :  iv.  :\ ;   1  Sam.  xiii. 
of  Joseph  had   had  cities  in  the  plain  assigned  to    5).     Israel    adopted    this   species    of  weapons  not 
them,   namely,  Taanach,  and  Mcgidd* 
further  west  on    the  sea)   in   the  plain 


(Dor  lay 
iif  Jezreel 

(ver.  11).     Ibleam  and    Bethsheaii  also  (ver.  11) 
lav  west  and  east  of  Mount  (iilboa,  l»eing  spoken 
" 


Knobel     (p.   450) 


until  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam. 
4;  1  K.  v.  6  ;  ix.  1-9;  x.  26)  "  (Knobel).  That 
the  Canaanites  had  these  iron  chariots  did  not 
hinder  the  children  of  Joseph  from  "occupying 
the  forest  region"  (Keil),  but  the  plain,  as  Kno- 


bel   rightly  jK-reeived,  since  the  "  chariot  cavalry  " 
nv  —    .-:    '•" 


of"  again    in    ver.     lf> 

"  Whether   the  author   thinks  also"  of  the    Little 

Herinon  lying  further  north,  and  so  refers  to  En- j  (Winer,  ii.  "671),  very  dangerous  in  tin:  plains, 
dor,  is  doubtful,"  and  we  not  only  share  his  doubt  I  could  not  well  get  on  in  the  mountain,  as  the  pas- 
hut  go  a  Htep  further  and  consider  it  quite  improl)- '  sage  of  Vegetins  (Mil.  iii.  24),  cited  by  Winer, 
able,  since  Kobinson  (iii.  p.  171)  sfieaks  of  that  shows:  "Quadritfre.  falcatir  at  primo  magnum  intu- 
Bonntain  as  "  a  desert,  shapeless  mass,"  and  Furrer  lere  terrorem,  ita  jmatuuHlnm  fuere  tlrrimti.  A'ni/t 
(p.  3O8)  notices  the  "yellow  nakedness"  of  the  difficile  currus  falcatns  jtlanuin  temper  invenit  cam- 


(p.  3O8) 

Jebel  Duhv,  or  Dachi. 

Cut  down  for  thyself  there  in  the  land  of 
the  Perizzites  and  of  the  Rephaim,  if  Mount 

Ephraim  is  too  narrow  (^^  here  in  a  different 
sense  from  ch.  x.  13).  Cornel,  a  Lapide  (in  Keil, 
p.  411  f.)  long  ago  hit  uj»on  the  thought  that  here 
and  in  ver.  18,  by  the  forest  the  Perizzites  and  the 
Kephaim  were  to  be  understood,  thus  assuming 
that  there  wits  n  metaphor.  He  says  :  "  Est  meta- 
phora,  terrain  enim  a  Cluinamria  orrni>atam  vocnt  «///- 
vain,  fo  ffitod  strut  ni/lrti  ejrsdndi  ddx't,  lit  locus  arari 
pouit  :  tic  ersrindendi  erant  Phcriztti,  ut  eorum  ter 
rain  occuftarent  Josephitte." 

Him  Ewald  follows,  as  Keil  has  pointed  out, 
when  hc  represents  the  import  of  ver.  15  in  the 
following  manner:  "not  at  a  loss  for  the  answer, 
he  (Joshua)  replied  :  '  if  they  were  so  numerous 
(and  Mount  Ephraim  as  hitherto  occupied  by  them 
too  small)  then  they  need  only  move  into  the  for 
est  (i.  e.  into  the  'thickly  settled  and  cultivated 
plain)  and  laboriously  cut  down  for  themselvch 


difficile,  curnts   /a/i-atus  /ilainutt  M  ////< 

pnm  et  leri  unpi'dimrnto  detinetitr,  ttn<xjnr  n()ii<'to  nut 

culncrnto  equo  dvripitUT," 

Ver.  17.  Joshua  does  not  allow  them  to  slip  out, 
but  holds  fast  to  his  declaration  already  made,  the 
sense  of  which  has  Ix-en  exhibited  nlxivc. 

Ver.  18.  Continuation.  A  mountain  shall  be 
thine,  for  it  is  a  forest.  The  mountain  of  Eph 
raim  is  meant.  This  mountain  should  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  strong  and  able  house  of  Joseph,  be 
cause  it  was  adapted  to  them  as  U-ing  woodland 
to  be  cleared  up  by  them.  As  the  result  of  this 
clearing  the  one  lot  should  Income  two,  as  it  were, 
to  which  Joshua  plainly  jKiints,  ver.  17. 

Thou  shalt  cut  it  down,  and  the  out-goings 

of  it  shall  be  thine.    We  cannot  with, 
understand    the   sense  of  these  words  •»» 


that  according  to  ver.  15,  the  one  of  thoe  out-ic 
ings  or  spurs,  the  northwestern  one,  toward  Car 
mel,  and  according  to  this  verse  the  other,  north- 
eastern.  Gilboa,  were  to  lie  granted  in  addition  to 
what  they  had  received  ;  for  in  this  case  Joshua 
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would  have  made  a  concession  to  his  fellow  tribes 
men,  and  so  broken  the  point  of  the  whole  trans 
action.  Rather,  the  sons  of  Joseph  have  indeed 
Mount  Ephraim  proper,  as  they  themselves  say 
(ver.  16),  already  in  possession,  and,  in  the  vicinity 
of  those  two  spurs  to  the  northwest  and  northeast, 
the  cities  mentioned  in  ver.  1 1  had  been  allotted. 
If  now  they  have  not  room  enough,  they  should, 
partly  on  Mount  Ephraim,  and  partly  on  the 
heights  which  rose  above  those  cities,  in  the  terri 
tory  of  the  Perizzites  and  Hephaim,  cut  down  the 
woods  and  so  make  themselves  new  abodes,  as,  mod 
est  in  his  claims,  Joshua  himself  did  (ch.  xix.  50). 
To  convince  and  encourage  them  Joshua  adds  :  — 
For  thou  wilt  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  for 
they  have  iron  chariots,  for  they  are  strong. 
"  Male  Dathius,  alii,  quamvis  citrrus  femeos  habcunt 

et  potentes  sint.  ^3  signific.at  nam.  Sensus  :  hanc 
ipsam  ob  causam,  quod  currus  ferreos  habent  et  po- 
ientes  sunt,  vos,  Ephraimitce  et  Manassittc,  eos  ag- 
grediamini,  quippe  qui  estis  populus  numerosns  et 
potens"  (ver.  17).  So  Maurer,  and  Do  Wette, 
Keil,  Knobel  likewise.  When  the  LXX.  render 

the  last  words :  ^H  fTTH  N3  by  trv  yap  virepur- 
X^f's  aurov,  they  either  read :  n.P)S  ptn  "^3 
S^np,  or,  which  is  to  me  more  likely,  allow  them 
selves  a  variation.  The  Vulg.  translates  very 
freely  :  "  Et  poteris  ultra  procedere,  cinn  siibverteris 
Chananceum,  qnem  dicis  ferreos  habere  currus  et  esse, 
fortisshmnn." 

At  this  place  we  may  appropriately  return  to 
Ewald's  account  of  the  transaction.  He  com 
ments  on  vcrs.  16-18,  thus:  "but  when  to  this 
sharp  answer  "  (he  means  the  decision  of  Joshua 
given  in  ver.  15),  "  they  go  on  to  reply  that,  '  that 
did  not  suit,  that  the" mountain  was*  enough  for 
them,  since  the  Canaanites  living  in  the  plain  had 
the  dangerous  iron  chariots/  Joshua  carries  still 
further  the  figure  of  forest  and  mountain,  even  to 
the  uttermost,  and,  in  order  to  finish  the  matter 
with  one  blow,  turns  off"  the  importunate  petition 
ers  who  desire  much  and  yet,  out  of  vain  fear,  will 
not  exert  themselves  to  obtain  their  wish,  by  the 
still  more  pointed  insult  (sic!)  that  'they  should  by 
all  means,  since  they  were  a  very  numerous  and 
strong  tribe,  have  not  merely  one  lot !  Rather 
should  they,  besides  the  mountain  which  they  al 
ready  possessed,  and  yet  did  not  truly  possess, 
have  also  another,  namely,  that  forest,  which  they 
would  have  first  with  bftter  toil  to  clear  off  and 
make  useful,  i.  e.  the  Canaanites,  whom  to  subdue 
in  spite  of,  and  indeed  precisely  on  account  of, 
their  mighty  armor,  and  to  render  serviceable  was 
their  second  portion  yet  to  be  acquired ;  and  in 
this,  fear  and  trembling  would  be  of  no  avail! '  A 
biting  sarcasm,  worthy  of  a  Samson  !  And  so  the 
most  ancient  legend,  as  it  appeal's  in  this  narra 
tive,  conceived  of  Joshua  also  as  the  hero  who  con 
tended  by  his  humiliating  wit  against  the  presump 
tion  of  the  men  of  his  tribe,  —  a  true  man  of  the 
people,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word." 

Against  this,  aside  from  what  we  have  already 
said  in  opposition  to  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  forest  and  mountain,  two  remarks  are  ap 
propriate :  (1)  ver.  16  is  treated  quite  arbitrarily 
when  Ewald,  in  his  note,  p.  316,  writes  :  "  In  ver. 

16,  Sv  is,  against  the  Masora,  to  be  separated  as 

'no!'  and  N^P?  to  be  written."  Thus  he 
would  bring  out  exactly  the  opposite  sense, 
namely,  that  the  mountain  was  enough  for  them, 


although  the  sons  of  Joseph,  in  ver.  14,  complain 
of  that  very  thing,  that  their  district  was  too  small 
for  so  numerous  a  people  ;  (2)  the  more  "  pointed 
insult,"  which  Ewald,  resting  on  ver.  17  and  18 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Joshua,  presupposes  that  his 
answer  in  ver.  15  also  was  pointed,  and  moreover 
a  pointed  insult,  as  indeed  he  finds  in  the  whole 
passage  nothing  but  biting  mockery  (p.  315,  note 
2).  Fine  irony,  a  noble  humor,  we  also  recognize 
in  the  replies  of  Joshua  as  well  in  ver.  15  as  in 
vers.  17,  18,  but  between  this  and  "biting  mock 
ery"  there  is  a  great  difference.  Irony  is  mor 
ally  allowable,  mockery  and  insult  not.  He  who 
employs  the  latter  is  a  bad  man,  and  will  never  be 
regarded  as  "  a  true  man  of  the  people  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,"  which  the  most  ancient  myth 
is  here  said  to  have  made  Joshua.  Joshua  was 
certainly  a  true  people's  man  ;  certainly  our  author 
will,  in  this  old,  precious  narrative,  so  represent 
him,  but  as  a  people's  man  who  has  gained  his 
popularity  not  through  sharp  and  sharper  sar 
casms,  but  through  his  unselfishness  and  noble 
preeminence.  For,  that  any  one  should  have  be 
come  a  favorite  by  insulting  mockery,  would  no 
more  occur  in  Joshua's  time  than  in  ours.  We 
must,  therefore,  deny  the  biting  scorn  which  Ewald 
here  scents  out.  Malicious  teazing  lay  far  enough 
remote  from  so  noble  a  hero  as  Joshua.  He  knew 
nothing  of  it. 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

The  narrative,  ch.  xvii.  14-1-8,  can,  on  the  one 
hand,  be'  employed  to  show  Joshua  as  a  pattern 
of  an  unselfish,  noble,  and  prudent  popular  leader 
and  statesman;  and,  on  the  other,  to  set  home  his 
decision  toward  the  house  of  Joseph,  as  an  impres 
sive  lesson  to  all  at  the  present  day  who  desire 
everything  from  the  state,  but  would  themselves 
put  'forth  the  least  possible  exertion.  So  in  refer 
ence  to  the  age  in  general ;  but  the  passage  admits 
of  an  individual  application  also  to  all  idle  men 
who  will  not  labor,  for  instance,  in  new  founded 
colonies,  where  a  sermon  on  this  text  would,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  very  much  in  place. 

STARKE  :  That  is  the  way  with  the  covetous 
man,  that  the  more  he  has  the  more  he  desires  to 
have,  and  cannot  but  grudge  his  neighbor  what 
belongs  to  him.  One  should  be  content  with  that 
which  God  gives.  Those  who  are  appointed  to 
the  duty  of  distributing  goods  and  lands,  however 
faithfully  they  may  perform  the  service,  yet  com 
monly  get  no"  great  thanks  therefor. 

An  original  remark  occurs  in  the  BilJ.  Tub.  on 
ver.  15:  It  is  a  duty  of  the  magistrate,  among 
others,  this,  namely,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabi 
tants  when  there  "are  many  of  them,  to  prepare 
the  yet  uncultivated  land  for  cultivation,  that  the 
pcop'le  mav  derive  from  it  so  much  the  more  rev 
enue  and  support. 

LANGE  :  So  it  goes  also  with  many  an  insincere 
combatant  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  they 
would  fain  have  many  spiritual  gifts  but  without 
a  strife. 

KRAMER  :  Prayer,  labor,  and  trust  in  God  must 
go  together,  Ps.  cxxvii  2. 

[MATT.  HKNRY  :  Many  wish  for  larger  posses 
sions,  who  do  not  cultivate  and  make  the  best  of 
what  they  have,  think  they  should  have  more  tal 
ents  given  them,  who  do  not  trade  with  those  with 
which  they  are  intrusted.  Most  people's  poverty 
is  the  effect  of  their  idleness  ;  would  they  dig  they 
need  not  beg.  —  TR.] 
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8.   The    Territories   of  the   Seven   remaining  Tribes :  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zebulun, 
Issachar,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Dan  ;  and  the  Possession  of  Joshua. 

CHAPTERS  XVIII.,  XIX 

a.  Setting  up  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.     Description  of  the  Land  yet  to  be  divided. 
CHAPTER  XVIII.   1-10. 

1  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  assembled  together 
at  Shiloh,  and  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  there :  and  the  laud  was 

2  subdued  before  them.     And  there  remained  among  the  children  of  Israel  seven 

3  tribes,  which  had  not  yet  [omit :  yet]  received  their  inheritance.     And  Joshua  said 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  to  possess  the  land  which 

4  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  your  fathers  hath  given  you  ?  Give  out  from  among  [for] 
you  three  men  for  each  tribe  :  and  I  will  send  them,  and  they  shall  rise,  and  go 
[about]  through  the  land,  and  describe  it  according  to  the  inheritance  of  them  [their 

5  possession]  :  and  they  shall  come  again  [omit :  again]  to  me.    And  they  shall  divide 
it  into  seven  parts  :  Judah  shall  abide  in  their  coast  [stand  on  his  border]  on  the 
south,  and  the  house  of  Joseph  shall  abide  in  their  coasts  [stand  on  their  border]  in 

6  the  north.   Ye  shall  therefore  [And  ye  shall]  describe  the  land  into  seven  parts,  and 
bring  the  description  [so  Bunsen,  but  properly :  them  or  it]   hither  to  me.  that  I 

7  may  cast  lots  for  you  here  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God.     But  [For]  the 
Levites  have  no  part  among  you;  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  is  their 
inheritance  [possession]  :  and  Gad,  and  Reuben,  and  half  the   tribe  of  Manassch, 
have  received  their  inheritance  [possession]  beyond  [the]  Jordan  on  the  east,  which 

8  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  them.  And  the  men  arose,  and  went 
away  :  and  Joshua  charged  them  that  went  to  describe  the  land,  saying,  Go,  and 
walk  through  the  land,  and  describe  it,  and  come  again  to  me,  that  I  may  here  cast 

9  lots  for  you  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Shiloh.     And  the  men  went  and  passed 
through  the  land,  and  described  it  by  [the]  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book,  and  eume 

10  ayain  [omit:  again]  to  Joshua  to  the  host  [camp]  at  Shiloh.     And  Joshua  cost  lots 
for  them  in  Shiloh  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  and  there  Joshua  divided  the  land 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  their  divisions. 

b.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin. 
ClIAl'TKK    XVIII.       11-28. 

a.  Its  boundaries. 
CHAPTER  XVIII.     11-20. 

11  And  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  came  up  according 
to  their  families  :  and  the  coast  [border]  of  their  lot  came  forth  between  the  cliil- 

12  dren   of  Judah  and  the  children   of  Joseph.     And  their  border  on  the  north  side 
was  [I)e  Wette  :  began  ;  but  properly  :  There  was  for  them  the  border,  etc.]  from 
[the]  Jordan,  [Fay :  at  the  Jordan]  ;  and  the  border  went  up  to  the  side  of  Jericho 
on  the  north  side   [omit:  side],   and  went  up  through   [on]   the  mountains  west- 

13  ward ;  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven.     And  the 
border  went  over  from   thence  toward  Luz,  to  the  side  of  Luz  (which  t'«  Beth-el) 
southward;  and  the  border  descended  to  Ataroth-adar,  near  [on]  the  hill  [mountain] 

14  that  lieth  on  the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth-horon.     And  the  border  was  drawn 
thence,  and  compassed  the  corner  of  the  sea  [and  bent  around  toward  the  west  side] 
southward,  from  the  hill  [mountain]  that  lieth  before  Beth-horon  southward  ;  and 
the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  Kirjath-baal  (which  is  Kirjath-jeariin),  a  city  of  tho 
children  [sons]  of  Judah.     This  wag  the  west  quarter  [side]. 

15  And  the  south  quarter  [side]  was  from  the  end  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  the  bor 
der  went  out  on   [toward]   the  west,  and  went  out  to  the  well  [fountain]   of  the 

1  •'•  waters  of  Nephtoah.     And  the  border  came  [went]  down  to  the  end  of  the  moun 
tain  that  lieth  befrre  the  valley  [ravine]  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  [omit:  and] 
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which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  giants  [Rephahn]  on  the  north,  and  descended  to  the 
valley  [ravine]  of  Hiimom,  to  the  side  [prop. :  shoulder]  of  Jebusi  on  the  south 
[De  Wette  :  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jebusite  ;  Fay:  on  the  side  of  the  Jebusite 

17  toward  the  south],  and  descended  to  En-rogel,  and  was  drawn  from  [on]  the  north, 
and  went   forth    to  En-shemesh,  and  went  forth  toward  Geliloth,  which  is  over 
against  the  going  up  of  Adummim,  and  descended  to  the  stone  of  Bohan  the  son 

18  of  Reuben,  And  passed  along  toward  the  side  [shoulder]  over  against  [Vftsl  [the] 

19  Arabah  [Jordan-valley]  northward,  and  went  down  unto  [the]  Arabah  :  And  the 
border  passed  along  to  the  side  [shoulder]  of  Beth-hoglah  northward :  and  the  out 
goings  of  the  border  [it,  the  border]  were  at  the  north  bay  [tongue]  of  the  salt  sea, 
at  the  south  end  of  [the]  Jordan.     This  was  the  south  coast  [border]. 

20  And  [the]  Jordan  was  the  border  of  it  [bordered  it],  on  the  east  side.     This  was 
the  inheritance  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin,  by  the  coasts  [borders]  thereof 
round  about,  according  to  their  families. 

£.   Cities  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin. 
CHAPTER  XVIII.     21-28. 

21  Now  [And]  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin,  accord 
ing  to  their  families,  were  Jericho,  and  Beth-hoglah,  and  the  valley  of  [Emek] 

22  23  Keziz,  And  Beth-arabah,  and  Zemaraim,  and  Beth-el,  And  Avim,  and  Parah,  and 

24  Ophrah,  And  Chephar-haammonai,  and  Ophni,   and  Gaba  ;  twelve  cities  with 

25  26  [and]  their  villages :  Gibeon,  and  Ramah,  and  Beeroth,  And  Mizpeh,  and  Che'phi- 
27  28  rah,  and  lEozah,  And  Rekem.  and  Irpeel,  and  Taralah,  And  Zelah,  Eleph,  and 

Jebusi  (which  is  Jerusalem),  Gibeath,  and  Kirjath ;  fourteen  cities  with  [and] 
their  villages.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Benjamin  according  to 
their  families. 

c.  The  Territorv  of  the  Tribe  of  Simeon. 

CHAPTER  XIX.     1-9. 

1  And  the  second  lot  came  forth  to  [for]  Simeon,  even  [omit :  even]  for  the  tribe 
of  the  children  [sons]  of  Simeon  according  to  their  families  :  and  their  inheritance 
[possession]   was  within   the  inheritance   [possession]    of  the   children   of  Judah. 

2  And  they    had    in    their    inheritance  [possession],   Beer-sheba,    and    Sheba,    and 

3  4  Moladah,  And  ITazar-shual,  and  Balah,  and  Azem,  and  Eltolad,  And  Bethul,  and 
5   6  Ilormah,  And  Ziklag,  and  Beth-marcaboth,  and  Hazar-susah,  And  Beth-lebaoth, 

7  and    Sharuhen ;   thirteen    cities   and   their    villages  :    Ain,    Remmon,    and    Ether, 

8  and  Ashan  ;  four  cities  and  their  villages  :  And  all  the  villages  that  were  round  about 
these  cities  to  Baalath-beer,  Kamath  of  the  south.     This  is  the  inheritance  [posses 
sion]   of  the  tribe   of  the  children   [sons]  of  Simeon,  according  to   their  families. 

9  Out  of  the  portion  of  the  children  of  Judah  was  the  inheritance  [possession]  of 
the  children  [sons]  of  Simeon :  for  the  part  of  the  children   [sons]  of  Judah  was 
too  large  for  them  ;  therefore  [and]  the  children  [sons]  of  Simeon  had  their  inher 
itance  [possession]  within  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  them.. 

d.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Zebulun. 
CHAPTER  XIX.  10-16. 

10  And  the  third  lot  came  up  for  the  children  [sons]  of  Zebulun  according  to  their 

11  families:  and  the  border  of  their  inheritance  was  unto  Sarid:  And  their  border 
went  up  toward  the  sea  [westward],  and  Maralah,  and  reached  to  Dabbasheth,  and 

1 2  reached  to  the  river  [water-course]  that  is  before  Jokneam :  And  turned  from  Sarid 
eastward,  toward  the  sun-rising,  unto  the  border  of  Chisloth-tabor,  and  then  goeth 

13  [and  went]  out  to  Daberath,  and  goeth  [went]  up  to  Japhia,  And  from  thence 
passeth  [it  passed]  on  along  on  the  east  [toward  the  east,  toward  the  rising  of  the 
sun]  to  Gittah-hepher,  to  Ittah-kazin,  and  goeth  [went]  out  to  Remmon-methoar 

14  [Remmon  which  stretches]  to  Neah;  And  the  border  compasseth  [bent  around]  it 
on  the  north  side  [northward]  to  Hannathon:  and  the  out-goings  thereof  are  [were] 

1 5  in  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el :  And  Kattath,  and  Nahallal,  and  Shimron,  and  Ida- 
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K»  lah,  ami  Beth-lehem ;  twelve  cities  with  [and]  their  villages.  This  u  the  inheri 
tance  [possession!  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Zebulun  according  to  their  families, 
these  cities  with  [and]  their  villages. 

e.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Issachar. 
CHAPTER  XIX.  17-23. 

17  And  [omit:  and]   the  fourth  lot  came  out  to  [for]   Issachar,  for  the  children 

18  [sons]  of  Issachar  according  to  their  families.     And  their  border  was  toward  Jezreel, 

19  20  and  Chesulloth,  and  Shunem,  And  Hapharaim,  and  Shihon,  and  Anaharath,  And 

21  Rabbith,  and  Kishion,  and  Abez,  And  Remeth,  and  En-gannim,  and  En-haddah, 

22  and  Beth-pazzez  ;  And  the  coast  [border]  reacheth  to  [struck]  Tabor,  and  Sha- 
hazimah,  and   Beth-shemesh  ;  and  the  out-goings  of  their  border  were  at  [the] 

23  Jordan  ;  sixteen  cities  with  [and]  their  villages.     This  is  the  inheritance  [pos 
session]  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Issachar,  according  to  their  fain 
ilies,  the  cities  and  their  villages. 

/  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Ashcr. 
CHAPTER  XIX.  24-31. 

24  And  the  fifth  lot  came  out  for  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Asher  accord- 

25  ing  to  their  families.     And  their  border  was  Helkath,  and  Ilali,  and  Beten,  and 

26  Achshaph,  And  Alainmelech,  and  Amad,  and  Misheal ;  and  reacheth  to  [it  struck] 

27  Carmel  westward,  and  to  [omit :  to]  Shihor-lilmuth  ;  And  turneth  [turned]  toward 
the  sun-rising  to  Beth  dagon,  and  reacheth  to  [struck]  Zebulun,  and  to  [omit :  to] 
the  valley  [ravine]  of  Jiphthah-el,  toward  [on]  the  north  side  of  Beth-emek,  and 

28  Neiel,  and  goeth  [went]  out  to  Cabul  on  the  left  hand,  And  Hebron,  and  Rchob, 

29  and   Hammon,  and  Kanah,  even  unto  great  Zidon  ;    And  then  [omit:  then]  the 
coast  [border]  turneth  [turned]  to  Ramah,  and  to  the  strong  [fortified]  city  Tyre  ; 
and  the  coast  [border]  turneth  [turned]  to  Hosah  ;  and  the  out-goings  thereof  are 

30  at  the  sea  from  the  coast  to  Achzib  [in  the  district  of  Achzib]  :    Unimali  also 
[and  Ummah],  and  Aphek,  and  Kehob  :  twenty  and  two  cities  with  [and]  their  vil. 

31  luges.     This  is  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of 
Asher  according  to  their  families,  these  cities  with  [and]  their  villages. 

y.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Naphtali. 
CHAPTER  XIX.  32-39. 

32  *  The  sixth  lot  came  out  to  [for]  the  children  [sons]  of  Naphtali,  even  [omit 

33  even]  for  the  children  [sons]  of  Naphtali  according  to  their  families.     And  their 
coast  [border]  was  from  lleleph,  from  Allon  to  Zaanannim,  [the  oak  of  Zaanan- 
nim],  and  Adami,  Nekeb  [or  Adami-nekeb],  and  Jabneel,  unto  Lakum  ;  and  the 

34  out-goings  thereof  were  at  [the]  Jordan:  And  then  [omit:  then]  the  coast  [border] 
turneth  [turned]  westward  to  Aznoth-tabor,  and  goeth  [wentj  out  from  thence  to 
Hukkok,  and   reacheth  to   [struck]  Zebulun  on  the   south  side,  and  reacheth  to 
[struck]  Asher  on  the  west  side,  and  to  [omit:  to]  Judah  upon  [the]  Jordan  to- 

85  ward  the  sun-rising.     And  the  fenced   [fortified]  cities  are  Ziddim,  Zer,  and  Ilam- 
36  37  math,  Kakkath,  and  Cinneroth,  And  Adamah,  and  Ramah,  and   Hazor,  And 

38  Kedesh,  and  Edrei,  and  En-hazor,  And  Iron,  and  Migdal-el,  Ilorem,  and   Heth- 

39  anath,  and  Beth-shemesh;  nineteen  cities  with  [and]  their  villages.     This  is  the  in 
heritance  [possession]  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Naphtali,  the  cities 
and  their  villages. 

h.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of  Dan. 
CHAPTER  XIX.  40-48. 

40  And  [omit:  and]  the  seventh  lot  came  out  for  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons] 

4 1  of  Dan,  according  to  their  families.     And  the  coast  [border]  of  their  inheritance 
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42  [possession]  was  Zorah,  and  Eshtaol,  and  Ir-shemesh,  And  Shaalabbim,  and  Aja- 

43  44  Ion,  and   Jethlah,   And    Elon,    and  Thimnathah,  and  Ekron,  And   Eltekeh, 

45  and   Gibbetlion,  and   Baalath,    And  Jehud,  and   Bene-berak,  and   Gath-rhnmon, 

46  And    Me-jarkon,    and    Rakkon,   with    the    border    before   [over    against]   Japho. 

47  And  the  coast  [border]  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan  went  out  too  little  for  them 
[Fay :  went  out  from  them  (i.  e.,  the  children  of  Dan  extended  their  border  fur 
ther)  ;    De   Wetfe :    and  the  border  of  the  sons  of  Dan  went  out   (afterwards) 
further  from   them  ;  Bunsen  :  and  the  border  of  the  children  of  Dan  went  yet 
further  than  this  ;  Zunz  :  went  beyond  these]  ;  therefore  [and]  the  children  [sons] 
of  Dun  went  up  to  fight  against  Leshem,  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  and  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein,  and  called  Leshem,  Dan,  after 

48  the  name  of  Dan  their  father.     This  is  the  inheritance  ^possession]  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  [sons]  of  Dan  according  to  their  families,  these  cities  with  [and]  their 
villages. 

i.  Joshua's  Possession. 

CHAPTER  XIX.  49,  50. 

49  [And]  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  dividing  the  land  for  inheritance  by  their 
coasts  [according  to  its  borders],  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  gave  an  inheritance 

50  [possession]  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  among  them  :  According  to  the  command 
[mouth]  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  they  gave  him  the  city  which  he  asked,  even  Tim- 
nath-serah,  in  mount  Ephraim  ;  and  he  built  the  city,  and  dwelt  therein. 

j.  Conclusion. 
CHAPTER  XIX.  51. 


51  These  are  the  inheritances  [possessions],  which  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
divided  for  an  inheritance  [possession]  by  lot  in  Shiloh  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  So  [And]  they  made  an  end  of 
dividing  the  country  [land]. 


EXEGETICAL    AND  CHTTICAL. 

As  chapters  xvi.  and  xvii.  belonged  together,  so 
do  these  two  chapters  xviii.  and  xix.,  which  con 
tain  the  account  of  the  allotments  of  the  remaining 
seven  tribes,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zclmlun,  Issachar, 
Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan.  At  the  end  follows  a 
notice  of  the  possession  given  to  Joshua  (ch.  xix. 
49,  50),  with  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  section 
(vcr.  51).  There  are  seven  tribes  only  left  to  be 
noticed,  because  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  to  receive 
no  inheritance,  as  had  been  already  before  said  (ch. 
xiii.  14,  .'}.'})  and  repeated  (ch.  xviii.  7).  This 
distribution  was  effected  at  Shiloh  (ch.  xviii.  1), 
while  Judah  and  the  house  of  Joseph  —  Ephraim 
and  Manassch  —  had  received  their  possessions,  as 
may  be  confidently  inferred  from  ch.  xjv.  6,  in  the 
camp  at  Gilgal  (see  on  xiv.  6).  But  before  pro 
ceeding  to  divide  the  land,  twentv-onc  men  were 
sent  out  to  survey  and  describe  it  (ch.  xviii.  3,  10). 

a.  Chap,  xviii.  1-10.  Erection  of  the.  Talx'rnacle 
at  Shiloh.  Description  of  the  Land  yet  to  be  divided. 
The  whole  congregation  comes  together  at  Shiloh, 
where  they  set  up  the  tent  of  the  congregation 
(tabernacle).  The  land  is  completely  subdued,  but 
seven  tribes  still  remain,  which  have  not  yet  re 
ceived  any  possession,  since  the  most  powerful  tribe 
of  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manas- 
sell  (to  say  nothing  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Jor 
dan,  previously  spoken  of),  had  first  obtained  their 
portion  (vers.  1,  2).  Joshua  reproaches  them  for 
their  listlessncss,  and,  in  order  to  discharge  the 
remaining  duty  as  impartially  as  possible,  perhaps 


also  bearing  in  mind  the  complaint  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph  (ch.  xvii.  14-18),  he  provides  that  twenty- 
one  men,  three  from  each  of  the  seven  tribes,  shall 
first  "  describe  "  the  land  (vers.  3-7).  This  is  done 
(vers.  8,  9),  and  now  Joshua  casts  lots  and  distrib 
utes  the  still  remaining  territory  (ver.  10).  Eleazar 
is  not  mentioned  here,  while  in  ch.  xiv.  1,  2  [also 
xix.  51]  he  and  the  patriarchs  of  the  tribes  are  in 
troduced  with  Joshua. 

Ver.  1.  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
sons  of  Israel  assembled  together  at  Shiloh. 
"  The  congregation  of  the  sons  of  Israel/'  here  as 
Ex.  xvi.  1,  2,  9;  more  briefly,  "congregation  of 
Israel,"  Ex.  xii.  3,  or  merely  "  the  congregation," 
Lev.  iv.  15.  The  same  is  the  "congregation  of 

Jehovah  "  (iTTO  from  T^,  for  H137N  by  aphaj- 
resis,  Gesen.).  It  is  called  also  bfcTltt^  bn|7 

(  'V^i?'  convocation,  from  'HJ7,  to  call  together, 
in  Kal  not  used  while  Hiphil  is  found  Num.  viii. 
9;  x.  7  ;  xx.  8;  and  Niphal,  Num.  xvi.  3,  and  in 

this  passage,  Gesen.),  Dcut.  xxxi.  30  ;  nSn*  bnp, 
Num.  xvi.  3  ;  xx.  4,  or  simply  'i^j^n,  Lev.  iv.  13, 


precisely  like  niSH.      Shiloh  (tt    or 
1  K.  ii.  27,  or  "iVttJ,  Judg.  xxi.  21,  "ftttJ,  Judg.  xxi. 
19,  shortened  from  TiVff*,  from  nbtP,  to  rest, 
"a  place  of  rest"),  in  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  20,  21. 
2tAm~v  (hence  pointing  back  to  the  form  "P  v^C?. 
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from  which  ^IT'E',  l  K.  xi.29;  xii.  15;  Xch.  xi. 
5,  with  which  Gcsen.  very  aptly  compares 


and 


ch.  xv.  51  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  12),  now  Seilun, 


first  correctly  made  out  in  modem  times  by  Rob 
inson  (iii.  84  ft'.)  from  its  position,  which  is  accu 
rately  given  Judg.  xxi.  19.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
already  give  the  distances  from  Xeapolis  (Onoin. 
art.  "  Selo  ")  incorrectly;  "  the  knights  of  the  cross, 
also,  found  Silo  at  Xeby  Samwil,  where  the  monks 
and  pilgrims  continued,  with  little  variation,  to 
seek  the  place  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century."  About  this  time  there  apjiears  in  Boni- 
faeius  (£)e  Pertnni  Cultn)  a  more  correct  view  con 
cerning  the  sites  of  the  holy  places,  but  it  was  soon 
lost  (Rob.  iii.  89).  Among  the  ruins,  to  which 
one  a>eends  by  a  gentle  slojie,  whose  fertile  soil, 
when  Furrer  visited  Shiloh,  was  covered  with  wheat 


(Num.  &.  15.  xvii.  23.  xviii  2)f  tho 

two  names  agree  well  with  each  other,  in  so  far  IH 
the  tent  where  the  congregation  met  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  tent  in  whose  most  holy  recess  the 


law  was  preserved  within 


(Ex. 


xxy.  22).  Concerning  the  construction  aiid 
terior  arrangement  of  the  tal>ernaclc,  comp.  Winer 
(ii.  529  ft'.)  as  well  as  Riggenbach.  The  land  u-tw 
subdued  (ntt75p3  from  E?23,  prop,  to  tread 
under  the  feet ;  in  the  same  sense  as  here,  Gen. 
i.  28;  Jer.  xxxiv.  16,  and  with  the  addition 
??,  2  Chr.  xxviii.  10  ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  11  ;  Neh. 
v.  6;  the  Niuhal,  Num.  xxxii.  22-29,  Gesen.)  be 
fore  them.  Because  the  land  was  subdued  it  mi" lit 
IK-  divided. 

Ver.  3-10.  The  mission  of  the  twenty-one  men 


fields  (p.  225),  there  are  still  found  (Rob.  /.  <\)|for  tlie  description  of  the  land  is  now  related, 
many  large  stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns  '  Knoln*!  refers  this  section  to  the  Jehovist,  and  to 
which  indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.  The  tno  ^'""'l  of  his  documents ;  on  which  compare 


KnoU-l 


-i;>i) 


tabernacle  stood  here  from  Joshua  to  Samuel  (Jos. !  tnc    Introduction.      But 

xviii.  i;  i  Sam.  iv.  :j).  Afterward  Shiloh  was  further  supposes  it  improbable  that  such  an  occu 
pation  of  the  land  would  take  place  under  Joshua, 
and  maintains  that  the  aking  up  the  land  and 
people  must  have  been  effected  at  a  later  period, 
>ay  in  the  time  of  Judges  i.  19-34  f.,  or  Judges  iv. 
urge,  against  this  totally  unsup- 


rejected  by  God  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  f,0-68  ;  1  Sam.  iii.  4  ; 
Jer.  vii.  12,  14  ;  xxvi.  6),  and  at  a  very  early  pe 
riod  utterly  destroyed  ;  for  Jerome  says  :  •"•  >Y/o 
tubernuctil  n  in  et  timi 
mount  rant  iir  '' 


fnit,  «•/'./•  alturis  funda- 
Raumcr,  p.  221  ;  Rob.  /. 
c.).     Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  19)  assumes  that  Joshua 


brought  t 


rnacle  (r^v  ifpav  ffKi\vT\v)  to  Shi 


loh,  because  the  place  by  its  beauty  seemed  to  him 
appropriate,  until  an  opportunity  >hould  l>e  offered 
them  to  build  a  temple  ('\r\aovs  lara  rV  ttpav 
ffKT\v)]v  Kara  2t\ovv  *6\tv,  iTttTTttftov  yap  ttoxti  rb 
Xwpiov  Sid  rb  KoAAor,  tus  av  oiKO^op.(1v  vabv  avroti 
jraptffxjj)-  The  site  in  the  midst  of 
uitable  and  also  verv  lieautiful. 


the  laii'i  was  verv 
so  that  Jo- 
hit 

in  /.,  on   the 


2  ff'.,  we   may 


ported  suggestion,  that  the  time  of  Joshua,  when 
the  Canaanites  were  filled  with  terror  and  distress 
through  the  strange  conqueror  (ch.  ii.  9-11),  and 
had  lost  all  confidence  in  themselves,  was  much 
bettc-r  suited  for  the  perilous  accomplishment  of 
such  a  result  than  the  following  age,  in  which  the 
Israelites  did  indeed  gain  victories  but  were  then 
immediately  enslaved  again  (Judg.  ii.  14-23;  iii.  8, 
13,  14;  vi.  l.ctc.).  Besides,  a  man  of  thccircum- 


j  that  Josephus"  may  at  lx»ttom  have  Verv  nearly  I  8PCCtion  of  Joshua  would,  surely  if  any  leader  of 
it  the  truth.  How  Gen.  xlix.  10  is  to  IKJ  explained  '  .  people,  conceive  the  idea  of  occupying  the  land 
oes  not  concern  us  here.  See  Lange,  Com.  on  \  l*|f«re  he  went  forward  hap- hazard  to  the  division 
ten.,  int..  on  flic  vnrion*  mr.Ti,ri.»  <t  i,  ,n»  nt'  t)\\<  ot  it.  For.  although  he  acted  under  the  ilivitio 


various  interpretations  of  this 


dith'cult  passage.  Finally,  let  it  be  noticed  that 
Shiloh  lies  eight  and  a  half  hours  north  of  Jeru 
salem,  and  nearly  live  hours  south  of  Shechem 
(Furrer,  p.  413). 

And  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega 
tion  there  ;  and  the  land  was  subdued  betore 
them.  As  regards  the  "TriS'bnS,  Luther's 
translation  titijhhtt/te,  i.  e.  tent  of  the  covenant, 
is,  as  Getfcii.  remarks,  the  Greek  aicn^  rov  pap- 
rupiov,  Lat.  tabcrnaculum  testimonii,  according  to  a 
derivation  from  "TO?,  testan  ;  ef.  n^l^H  ]2C7!2, 
tent  of  the  law,  Num.  ix.  15.  It  is  more  probable 
that,  with  Gesen.  and  after  him  most  of  the  mod 
ems,  "^2?*Q  is  to  be  derived  not  from  T)2  hut 
from  "T37J  (Xiph.  Tyi3),  and  accordingly  we 
translate  tent  of  the  congreyution,  place  where  the 
meets.1  If  the  national  sanctuary  is  called 


also 


(Nu 


n  ix   15)>  or 


1  [Profawor  Plumtre  (Diet,  of  the  BMt,  p.  3162)  lead*  iw 
rather  to  "  tho  Tat*rtmcle  of  tnevlinx  "  (inwting-tent  ?)  a* 
the  proper  •qolnUMM  to  tli«  ll«-l,rvw  awijjnntion.  but  with 
a  deeper  mans  than  woulj  coumiouly  be  atuctied  to  the 
pbraM.  lie  well  uy»  :  •«  The  primary  force  of  iy>  u 
"  to  meet  by  appointment,"  and  the  phnue 


therefore   the  o>«anlng  of  "  a  place  of  or  for  a  fixed 
meeUng."     "  The  real  meaning  of  the  word  U  to  be  found 


in  what  may  t»-  called  the  /. 


rlauir**,  M  the  interpn-ta- 


Uon  of  all  word»  connected  with  the  tabernacle,  Ex 


xxix. 


although  he  acted  under  the  divine 
command,  he  assuredly  did  not  act  without  hu 
man  consideration  which  was  not  at  all  excluded 
thereby.  That  Joshua,  as  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1, 
21)  of  his  own  invention  relates,  sent  with  these 
men  some  skilled  in  the  art  of  mensuration  ('Irjffovs 

ruv  i£tirtfji\ltct  irapd&ou?  airrots  nvas  ytw^frpiay 
^THrr^uocas),  our  text  is  altogether  ignorant. 
Josephus  may,  indeed,  as  Kcil  also  (in  loc.)  ob 
serves,  have  rightly  judged  when  he  makes  the 
men  attentive  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  of  Pales 
tine,  and  assumes  that  the  several  inheritances 
were  rather  estimated  than  m<iisund  (KO!  Siarovro, 
—  on  account  of  the  iliver.se  quality  of  the  soil  — 

TI/LtrjTOl/J  f4U\\OI>  i)  /AtTptfTOlM   TOU*   KATJpOUJ    5««V   VTtt- 

ytvofiivov  (Ant.  v.  1,  21). 

Ver.  3.  A  reproof  to  the  remaining  seven  tril>cs 
who  doubtless  could  not  yet  effectually  resolve  to 
give  up  their  previous  nomadic  life,  and  accustom 
themselves  to  si- 1 tied  alxidcs,  especially  when  these 
would  in  great  part  have  yet  to  lie  conquered. 
42-40.  The  mine  central  thought  occurs  In  Kx.  XXT  22, 
'there  I  will  mtel  with  theo  '  (romp,  alno  Kx  xxx.  0,  80; 
Num.  xvii.  4).  It  in  clear  then-fore  that  '  congregation  ' 
IK  Inadequate.  Not  the  gathering  of  the  wornhlppeni  only, 
but  tin-  mii-iirig  of  Qod  with  hi-  people,  to  commune  with 
them,  to  make  liiiii««-lf  known  to  them,  win  what  the  name 
embodied.  Kwald  ha*  accordingly  nuggr»t<*l  Oj/,n>,ar,tin;>- 
tt/<BTent  of  Revelation,  an  the  be*t  equivalent  (Alter- 
thiimiT,  p.  130).  Thin  made  the  tent  a  nanrtuary.  Thiw  It 
wan  that  the  t,m  wu  the  dwelling,  the  home  of  God  (Uahr. 
Symbolik,  i.  81)."  —  Ta,] 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 


Vcr.  4.  Joshua  will  not  longer  tolerate  this 
lethargy,  and  therefore  demands  of  each  tribe  to 
choose  three  men  whom  he  will  send  out,  and 

these  shall  rise  0^3(7^1)  and  go  through  the  land 
arid  describe  it  according  to  their  possession. 
There  were  accordingly  7  X  3  =  '21  men,  and  not 
merely  ten  as  Josephus  reports,  reckoning  one  to 
each  tribe  (Ant.  v.  1,  20),  but  in  all  ten  (v.  1-21), 
because  three  surveyors  were  included  in  the  total 
number.  In  the  description  was  included  particu 
larly,  according  to  ver.  9,  an  accurate  designation 
of  the  cities,  while  at  the  same  time  situation  and 
soil  might  be  more  particularly  taken  into  ac 
count.  Dnbrp  ^27,  I.  e.  "  with  reference  to  its 
being  taken  in  possession  by  the  seven  tribes " 
(Knobel). 

Ver.  5.  More  minute  statement  of  the  errand 
of  the  men  sent  out,  ver.  4.  They  should  divide 
the  remaining  land  into  seven  parts,  yet  Judah 
should  remain  on  his  border  in  the  south,  and 
the  house  of  Joseph  in  the  north  on  his  border, 
that  is  to  say,  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
possessions  of  these  tribes.  With  them  it  should 
remain  as  it  was. 

Ver.  6.  When  they  had  described  the  land  thus 
into  seven  parts,  they  should  bring  the  same, i.  e. 
the  list  as  Hunscn  for  distinctness  translates,  to 
Joshua  at  Shiloh  (ver.  4),  and  then  would  he  cast 
the  lots  before  Jehovah  their  God.  This  last 
should  be  done  at  a  consecrated  place  before  God's 
face,  that  it  might  stand  fast  inviolably. 

Ver.  7.  Reason  why  there  should  be  only  seven 
parts.  First,  the  Levites  have  no  part  among 
you ;  for  the  priesthood  of  Jehovah  is  their 
possession.  Essentially  the  same  reason  for  the 
lack  of  a  possession  as  is  given,  ch.  xiii.  14,  33; 
yet  here  instead  of  "  the  sacrifices  of  Jehovah, 
xiii.  14,  or  simply  'Jehovah  God  of  Israel,'  xiii. 
33,  we  have  '  the  priesthood  of  Jehovah,'  "  as 
Num.  xvi.  10;  Ex.  xxix.  9;  xl.  15;  Num.  iii.  10; 
xviii.  1-7  ;  xxv.  13  "  (Knobel).  Second,  Gad,  and 
Eeuben,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  have 
received  their  possession  beyond  the  Jordan  on 
the  east,  etc. 

Ver.  8.  At  the  departure  of  the  men  Joshua  re 
peats  his  command. 

Ver.  9.  They  go  and  describe  the  land  accord 
ing  to  the  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book,  i.  e. 
they  describe  it  and  divide  it  with  special  refer 
ence  to  the  cities  found  therein,  into  seven  parts. 

lloscnmiiller,  incorrectly  :  "  D"^^,  per  urbes,  i. 
c.  additis  etiam  et  adscriptis  urbibus,  fjum  in  qucujue 
regions  crant;"  the  cities  rather  give  the  proper 
ground  of  division.  How  long  a  time  the  mes 
sengers  spent  in  this  service  we  are  not  informed. 
Josephus  makes  up  a  story  of  seven  months  (Ant. 
V.  1,  21  :  Ot  8f  &j/5pes  oj  7reu<f>0f  ire?  ....  irepioS- 
fvffavTfs  re  Kal  Ti/jLf)<rd/j.€i'oi  r^v  yrjv,  Iv  i&56/jup 
(j.r)vl  waprjo-av  irpbs  avrav  et?  IZiKovv  ir6\iv,  tvda  r^v 
ffKi\v^v  €(rra.ff€i(Tuv).  The  Jewish  historian  ap 
pears  to  have  been  led  to  the  seven  months  by  the 
seven  parts  into  which  the  land  was  divided.  The 
statement  is  "of  no  value"  (Bunsen),  and  is  "of 
no  more  consequence  than  the  assertion  of  the 
Rabbins  that  the  division  at  Shiloh  was  made 
seven  years  after  that  at  Gilgal  "  (Keil). 

Ver.  10.  After  they  have  returned  Joshua  casts 

lots  and  effects  the  division.  On  DnpvHlCS, 
comp.  ch.  xi.  23 ;  xii.  7. 

b.  Ch.  xviii.  11-28.  Tht  Territory  of  the  Tiibe  of 
Benjamin.  First  are  given  a.  its  boundaries,  ch. 
xviii.  11-20,  then  ft.  its  cities,  ch.  xviii.  21-28.  It 


was  in  general  mountainous,  in  part  very  desert, 
but  in  part  also,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho 
and  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,21;  Bell.Jud. 
iv.  8,  3),  a  well  cultivated,  fruitful  land.  The  land 
of  Benjamin  now  makes  the  impression  of  solitude 
and  desolation,  as  if  the  breath  of  death  rested 
upon  it  (Furrer,  p.  218-327  [Stanley,  S.  #•  P.  has 
an  instructive  chapter  on  the  Heights  and  Passes 
of  Benjamin]). 

a.  Ch.  xviii.  11-20.  Its  Boundaries,  ver.  11. 
The  territory  of  Benjamin  lay,  according  to  this 
verse,  between  the  sons  of  Judah  on  the  south,  and 
the  sons  of  Joseph  on  the  north. 

Ver.  12.  The  border  which  is  here  drawn  is  the 
north  border,  on  the  north  side.  It  went  out 
from  the  Jordan,  and  ascended,  north  of  Jericho, 
on  to  the  mountains  westward,  i.  e.  ascended 
north  of  Jericho,  on  the  mountain  lying  west  (and 
northwest)  of  this  city,  and  alreadv  familiar  (ch. 
xvi.  1).  Its  goings  out  were  at  the  wilderness 
of  Beth-aven.  In  ch.  vii.  2,  Beth-aven  is  clearly 
distinguished,  as  lying  east  of  Beth-el,  from  thfs 
latter  city  which  itself  is  often  called  by  the  proph 
ets  71S"nN3  (Idol-house,  Am.  iv.  5:  Hos.  iv. 
15  ;  v.  8  ;  x.  5,  8).  Since  Michmash  again,  accord 
ing  to  1  Sam.  xiii.  5,  lay  east  of  Beth-aven,  this 
place  must  have  been  s'ituated  between  Beth-el 
and  Miehmash.  Kiepcrt  has  introduced  Beth- 
aven  on  his  map  somewhat  to  the  northeast  of 
Michmash,  whose  immediate  surroundings,  con 
trasted  with  the  bare  and  rocky  heights  to  the,  ea*t 
and  north,  might  be  called  green  and  fertile 
(Furrer,  p.  217).  "  The  bare  and  rocky  heights" 
to  the  east  and  north  of  Michmash  are  no  other 
than  those  of  Beth-aven. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  border  went  over  from 
thence  toward  Luz,  to  the  side  of  Luz  (which 
is  Beth-el)  southward.  Here  the  difficulty  which 
we  met  in  ch.  xvi.  2  from  the  distinction  between 
Beth-el  and  Luz  falls  away,  since  it  is  said  that 
the  border  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  went 
over  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven  toward 
Lnz,  that  is  Bcth-el,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
south  side  of  Lnz,  thus  excluding  Beth-el  from 
the  cities  of  Benjamin,  while  yet,  in  ver.  22,  it  be 
longs  to  them.  In  this  way  contradiction  would 
arise  which  Knobel  seeks  to  obviate,  thus  :  "  The 
author  does  not  say  that  the  border  went  merely 
to  the  south  side  of  Beth-el ;  it  went  to  the  south 

side  of  the  ridge  (HO?)  of  Beth-el,  i.  e.  toAvard 
Bethel."  Beth-el  (b.SVP2,  Gen.  xxviii.  11-19; 

xxxi.  13,  earlier  ^'  =  almond  -tree),  familiar 
through  all  the  history  of  Israel,  from  the  patri 
archs  to  the  Maccabees  (I  Mace.  ix.  50),  and  even 
later  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jnd.  iv.  9,  9),  now  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  God,  again  a  place  of  idolatry,  lies  on 
the  right  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  toward 
Shechem  (von  Raumer,  p.  178),  is  now  called 
Beitin  (Robinson,  p.  225  ff.),  and  was  first  recog 
nized  by  the  Missionary  Nicolayson  in  1836  (von 
Raumer,  p.  174).  Ruins  cover  three  or  four  acres, 
and  there  are  interesting  remains  of  a  great  reser 
voir  which  Furrer  saw  (p.  221).  Beitin  lies  1,767 
feet  high,  three  and  three-quarters  or  four  hours 
from  Jerusalem  (von  Raumer,  p.  179;  Furrer,  p. 
413).  From  this  position  of  Beth-el  M'e  may  un 
derstand  how  the  border  went  down  (TV)  from 
thence  toward  Ataroth-addar,  which  is  identical 
with  the  place  of  the  same  name,  ch.  xvi.  2,  but 
different  from  the  Ataroth,  ch.  xvi.  7.  "  Robin 
son  found  an  Atara  about  six  miles  south,  and  a 
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second  one  about  tour  miles  north  of  Gophna. 
The  southern  one  appears  to  be  the  same  as  At.ir- 
otli-inid  ir.  pa>t  which  mn  the  north  border  of 
Benjamin  from  Beth-cl  toward  lower  Beth-boron, 
Jos.  xvi.  2,  3,  5;  \viii.  13,  14."  So  von  Haumer, 
(p.  175),  with  whom  Knobcl  agrees,  while  Itob- 
iu-K)ii  himself,  according  to  the  passage  cited  by 
Knoix-l  (ii.  315),  holds  that  this  southern  Atara 
cannot  be-  Ataroth-addar,  because  it  lies  too  far 
within  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  He  has  been 
followed  by  Kiepert,  Van  de  Velde,  and  Menke 
on  their  maps.  Von  Haumer,  also  has  only 
marked  this  northern  Ataroth,  and  entirely  omit 
ted  the  southern  one  which,  according  to  his  view 
and  that  of  Knobcl,  should  \K  =  Ataroth-addar. 
We.  like  Keil  (on  ch.  xvi.  2),  adopt  the  view  of 
Kobinson. 

From  Beth-el  the  border  went  thus  northwest 
wardly  toward  Ataroth-addar,  and  thence  on  to- 
wurd  the  southwest,  upon  (  De  Wettc  :  on  ;  Btiiisen  : 
over)  the  mountain  that  lieth  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nether  Beth-boron.  This  is  the  north 
border  of  Benjamin,  which,  as  far  as  lower  Beth- 
horon,  coincides  with  the  south  border  of  Ephraim. 


Beth-boron  (TlWa  =  house  of  the  hollow) 
mentioned,  ch.  x.  11,  in  the  history  of  the  battle 
of  liihcon,  and  in  ch.  xvi.  3-5,  as  here,  as  a  border 
city  between  Benjamin  and  Kphraim,  a  city  of 
Levites,  ch.  xxi.  22,  fortitied  by  Solomon,  1  K.  ix. 
17  ;  2  (,'hron.  viii.  5),  spoken  of  in  the  Maccabean 
wars  (1  Mace.  iii.  15-24  ;  vii.  39  tK  ;  ix.  50),  and 
i;i  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews  (Joseph. 
hell.  Jnd.  ii.  19,  18).  There  was,  as  appears 
from  ch.  xvi.  3,5;  1  K.  ix.  17;  1  Chron.  vii.  24  ; 
2  Chr.  viii.  5,  as  well  as  from  the  passage  be-fore 
us,  an  up|)erand  a  lower  Beth-boron.  Both  places 
are  still  recognized.  The  upper  is  now  called  Beit 
ur  el-Forka,  the  lower  Beit  ur  et-Tahta.  The  lat 
ter  place  stands  on  the  top  of  a  low  ridge  (Robin 
son,  iii.  58  f.)  and  is  separated  from  the  upper 
Beth  boron  by  a  wady.  Robinson  and  his  com 
panion  passed  through  this,  and  then  ticgan  to 
HM.vnd  the  long  and  steep  pass.  "  The  ascent  is 
very  rocky  and  rough;  but  the  rock  has  been  cut 
away  in  'many  places  and  the  path  formed  into 
steps  ;  showing  that  this  is  an  ancient  road.  .  ,  .  . 
The  pass  between  the  two  places  was  called  both 

the  ascent  (nbjE)  and  descent  (T^O)  of  Beth- 
boron,  Josh.  X.  10,  11  ((ir.  :  avd&aais  Kal  KarajS- 
a<m  fiatQwpuv,  1  Mace.  iii.  15-24)."  (Robinson, 
58-60).  Remains  of  ancient  walls  are  found  in 
I'oth  places  as  well  as  in  the  pass  between  them 
(iii.  58).  l-'uiTiT  (p.  14)  found  the  hill  on  wbieb 
stands  the  village  of  lower  Beth-boron,  partly  cov 
ered  with  olive  trees.  The  barley  fields  in  the  low 
ground  were  mingled  with  patches  full  of  dark 
green  beans.  He  also  describes  the  pass  as  "  rocky, 
steep,  and  extremely  laborious."  Seldom  does  a 
trader  drive  bis  camels  through  it  (contrast  Israel's 
hoi*-,  Is.  Ix.  5,  6,  9).  The  land  on  almost  all  sides 
is  burnt  up  like  a  desert,  through  which  no  one 
passes  (Furrer,  p.  15). 

Ver.  14.  At  this  j>oint,  namely,  at  the  mountain 
nouth  of  I»wer  Beth-boron,  the  l>oundary  line  of 
Benjamin  bends  southwardly  toward  Kirjatb  baal, 
or  Kirjath-jcarim,  separating  thi.-  territory  from  that 
of  Dan  on  the  west;  while  the  liordcr  of  Kphraim 
runs  out  in  a  northwest  direction  past  (jester  to  the 
sea.  Of  this  west  border  of  Benjamin,  of  which  we 
now  read  for  the  first  time,  it  is  .-aid  :  and  the  border 


was  drawn  P^H^  as  ch.  xv.  11,  and  often)  and 
bent  around  toward  the  west  side  southward 


from  the  mountain  that  lieth  before  Beth-boron 
southward  ;  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were 
at  Kirjath-baal  (which  is  Kirjath-jearim),  a  city 
of  the  children  of  Judah.  This  was  the  west 


side.  DT"HM9  ==  sea-side  [side  toward  the  sea]. 
HS2  is  properly  "  mouth  "  =  to  H2,  from  """^ 
(cogn.  with  nn2,  H^2)  to  blow;  then,  like 
Lat.  ora  (from  as),  "side,"  which  is  turned  to  any 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  As  here  C^VIK?*  so  ver. 
15  we  have  H2D?.  2,  and  Ex.  xxvi.  20,  "P2S,  «3 
[comp.  ver.  12  of  this  chap.].  Kirjath-baal  :  see 
eh.  xv.  60. 

Ver.  15-19.  South  Border.  This  coincides  en 
tirely  with  the  north  border  of  Judah,  ch.  xv.  5-9. 

"  HQ^  merely  indicates  that  the  south  border 
started  from  the  west  and  ran  toward  the  east." 
That  Kirjath-baal  (Kirjath-jearim)  belonged  to 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  not  to  those  of  Benjamin, 
is  plainly  apparent  from  ch.  xv.  60.  The  bonier, 
therefore,  on  Kiepert  fs  Map  requires  correction  ; 
Menkc  has  drawn  it  right. 

Ver.  20.  The  east  border  consists  of  the  Jor 
dan. 

0.  Ch.  xviii.  21-28.  Cities  of  the  Tribe  of  Ben 
jamin.  They  fall  into  two  groups  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  cities,  the  former  lying  in  the  east,  the 
latter  in  the  west.  Jericho,  ch.  ii.  I  .and  often. 
Beth-hoglah,  ch.  xv.  6.  Emek  (vale  of)  keziz. 
There  is  a  Wady  el-Kaziz  east  of  Jerusalem  (Van 
de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  328,  «/>»J  Knobcl). 

Ver.  22.  Beth-arabah,  ch.  xv.  6,  now  Kafir 
Hajla.  Zemaraim,  probably  a  place  of  ruins. 
Sumrah,  northeast  of  the  Wady  el-Ka/iz,  near 
the  road  from-  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  opposite  the 
Khan  Hadschur.  See  Van  de  Vekle's  Map. 
Bethel,  ver.  13. 

Ver.  23.    Avim.      Since    Avim    (E^j?n)  here 


follows  directly  after  Beth-el,  while  Ai  (S2)  which 
stood  near  Beth-el  (ch.  vii.  2;  xii.  9),  and  to  the 
cast  of  it,  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  natural  with 
Knobel  to  regard  Avim  as  identical  with  Ai, 
which  is  called  also  Ai.ih  (Neh.  xiii.  11)  and 
Aiath  (Is.  x.  23).  The  signification  of  all  these 
names  i-  essentially  the  same  :  ruins,  heaps,  stone- 
hcaps,  Mich.  i.  6  (sec  Gcsen.).  Where  Ai  lay  is 
not  accurately  made  out.  Van  de  Velde,  follow 
ing  Finn,  supposes,  as  may  l»c  seen  from  his  map, 
that  it  was  the  same  as  Tel  el-Hadshar  (Stone- 
hill),  thirty-five  minutes  cost  of  Beth-el  (ii.  251- 
255,  and  Sle.m.  p.  282,  nftud  von  Rauiner,  p.  169). 
Robinson  (ii.  1  19,  'H2  f.)  sought  it  twice,  but  after 
all  his  investigation  only  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  probable  site  of  Ai  is  the  place  of 
ruins  exactly  south  of  Deir  Dirvan,  one  hour  dis 
tant  from  Beth-el.  The  direction  would  IK;  south 
east.  Knobel  on  the  pos«agc  More  us  has  not 
kept  the  two  views  sufficiently  distinct.  Furrer 
also  visited  the  region,  but  undertook  no  further 
researches.  He  too  speaks  of  "  many  stones  "  ex 
isting  there  (p.  219).  [Tristram,  H'>8  f.  confidently 
agrees  with  Robinson's  view.]  The  tent  of  Abra 
ham  once  stood  here  between  Beth-d  ami  Ai  ((Jen. 
xii.  8;  xiii.  3).  The  history  of  the  conquest  »f 
Ai  has  l>cen  treated  al>ove,  ch.  viii.  Hitzig  (ubi 
gut),  pp.  99,  10O)  disputes  the  existence  of  a  city 
of  Ai  altogether,  and  proposes  the  view  that  Ai 
signifies  in  Turkish  "  moon,"  and  can  therefore 
have  liccn  the  Scythian,  perh  up*  Amoritish  name 
for  Jericho  as  Dibon  was  the  Hebraized  Dirvan 
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Council  (??).  After  the  Exile,  Benjamitcs  dwelt 
there  again  (Neh.  xi.  31  ;  vii.  32  ;  Ezra  ii.  28),  so 
that  the  city  had  been  rebuilt. 

Parah,  a  place  of  ruins,  Fara,  west  of  Jerieho 
on  Van  de  Velde's  Map.  Ophrah,  in  Saul's  time 
attacked  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  per 
haps,  as  Robinson  (ii.  124)  conjectures,  the  mod 
ern  Taiyibeh.  Vou  Raumer  (p.  216,  n.,  235  c) 
suggests'that  Ophrah  may  be  the  same  as  Ephraim 
or  Ephron  (John  xi.  54). 

Ver.  24.  Chephar  -  haamonai,  Ophni,  men 
tioned  only  here,  and  hitherto  undiscovered. 

Gaba  (372?)  =  H^5?  "  height,"  "  hill."  This 
Gaba  is  according  to  ver.  28  distinct  from  Gibeath 
or  Gibeah,  with  which  further  1  Sam.  xiir.  2,  3  ; 
Is.  x.  29  are  to  be  compared.  Now  since  between 
Anathoth  and  Michmash  (see  Kiepert's  Map) 
there  is  a  place  called  Jeb:i,  the  question  has  arisen 
whether  this  Jeba  was  Gaba  or  Gibeah.  Robin 
son  (ii.  114,316)  was  at  h'rst  inclined  to  regard 
Jeba  as  =  Gibeah,  the  Gibeah  of  Saul,  but  after 
ward  became  satisfied  (com  p.  Bibl.  Sac.,  Aug. 
1844,  p.  598)  that  Gibeah  of  Saul  was  rather,  as 
Gross  sus|>ccted,  to  be  looked  for  on  the  hill  Tuleil 
el-Fuleh  ("  hill  of  beans,"  Rob.  p.  317),  where  von 
Raumer  also,  and  Van  de  Velde,  and  Kicpert  place 
it,  while  our  Gaba,  as  the  similarity  of  the  name 
renders  probable,  has  been  preserved  in  the  Jeba 
just  spoken  of.  Kuobel  on  the  contrary  identities 
Gaba  and  Gibeah  of  Saul  in  accordance  with  Rob 
inson's  earlier  view,  and  proposes  a  variety  of  con 
jectures  in  regard  to  Gibeath  of  ver.  28.  For  the 
distinctness  of  Gaba  and  Gibeah  of  Saul,  Is.  x.  29 
is,  we  may  remark  in  conclusion,  decisive,  a  pas 
sage  whose  vividness  of  description  Furrcr  (who 
likewise  regards  the  two  places  as  clearly  different, 
pp.  212,  213,  compared  with  215,  2V6),  was  con 
strained  on  the  spot  to  admire  (pp.  216,  217).  To 
this  eastern  division  belong  also  the  two  cities  of 
priests,  Anathoth  and  Almon,  ch.  xxi.  18,  of 
which  more  hereafter. 

Ver.  25-28.  "The  fourteen  west  Bcnjamitc 
cities." 


Ver.   25.    Gibeon,     13722,   properly  the   same 

name  atrain  as  3T23,  H  7!22,  n37J2,  quite  famil 
iar  to  us  from  the  narrative,  in  this  book,  of  the 
wiles  of  its  inhabitants  (ch.  ix.)  and  from  the  bat 
tle  at  Gibeon  (eh.  x.  1-15);  later  (eh.  xxi.  17)  a 
Levite  citv  as  well  as  Geba.  It  is  the  modern  el-Jib 
lying  on  sin  oblong  hill  or  ridge  of  limestone  rock, 
which  rises  above  a  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
plain  (Robinson,  ii.  135  tf.).  Of  the  fertile  plain 
Furrer  also  (p.  10)  makes  mention.  He  found  the 
hill  on  which  el-Jib  is  situated  well  cultivated  in 
terraces.  Vines,  figs,  and  olives  flourish  on  the 
eastern  slope,  while  on  the  north  the  Tel  falls  off 
somewhat  abruptly  (Furrer,  pp.  10,  17).  Histor 
ical  associations  with  days  subsequent  to  Joshua 
attach  to  this  place  where  stood  the  Tabernacle 
under  David  and  Solomon  (  1  K.  iii.  5  ff.  ;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  39  ;  xxi.  29  ;  2  Chr.  i.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  9).  To 
Gibeon  belonged  Chephirah  (ver.  26),  Beeroth 
(ver.  25),  Kirjath-jearim  (ch.  xv.  9—00;  xviii.  14). 

Ramah  (^"^"^  =  height,  a  frequently  occurring 
name  of  places,  on  which  compare  Gesen.),  not  to 
IHJ  confounded  with  the  Ramsih  of  Samuel  or 
Ramathaim  (von  Raumer,  p.  217,  No.  148)  ;  near 
Gibcsih  (Judg.  xix.  13  ;  Hos.  v.  8),  noted  in  the 
contests  with  Syria  (1  K.  xv.  17;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1) 
and  Assvrisi  (Is.  x.29)  ;  the  place  where  Jeremiah 
was  set  free  (Jer.  xl.  1,  compared  with  xxxi.  15)  ; 


inhabited  again  after  the  exile  (  Ezra  ii.  26  ;  Neh. 
vii.  30;  xi.  33)  ;  now  er-Rsun  (Robinson,  ii.  315)  ; 
a  wretched  village  north  of  Gibeah,  on  a  hill 
(Furrer,  p.  214).  Furrer  discovered  here  remains 
of  Roman  milestones,  and  supposes  that  a  Roman 
road  ran  from  Gibeah,  Rama,  Geba  down  toward 
the  narrow  pass  of  Michmash  (p.  215). 

Beeroth  mentioned,  ch.  ix.  17,  as  belonging  to 
Gibeon,  or  allied  with  Gibeon  ;  home  of  the  mur 
derers  of  Ish-bosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  2),  and  of  Joab's 
Armor-bearer  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37),  likewise  rebuilt 
after  the  exile  (Neh.  vii.  29).  Robinson  (ii.  132) 
regards  the  present  Birch  as  Beeroth,  a  village 
with  old  foundations,  remains  of  a  Gothic  church, 
sind  about  seven  hundred  Mohammedan  inhab 
itants.  With  him  agree  Keil  and  Knobel,  while 
von  Raumer  disputes  the  view  of  Robinson  as  con 
tradicting  the  statements  of  Jerome  (p.  197,  n.  187). 
But  compare,  for  a  defense  of  Robinson,  Keil  on 
ch.  ix.  17. 

Ver.  26.  Mizpeh,  not  the  same  as  the  Mizpch 
in  the  lowland,  eh.  xv.  38  ;  already  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  a  place  of  sissembling  for  Israel  (Judg. 
xx.  1;  xxi.  1};  but  specially  celebrated  on  ae- 

mnt  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  5-15;  x.  17)  ;  after 
the  fall  of  Judah,  the  scat  of  the  Chaldajan  gov 
ernor  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23,  25  ;  Jer.  xl.  6  ff.  ; 
xli.  1  ff'.)  ;  now  the  Nebi  Samivil,  i.  e.  prophet 
Samuel,  live  hundred'  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plsiin,  2,484  feet  above  the  sea  (von  Raumer,  after 
Svmonds,  p.  213),  with  a  very  rich  and  extensive 
prospect  (Robinson,  ii.  143,  144).  Here  they 
would  have  it  that  Samuel  was  buried  under  the 
half-  decayed  mosque  on  the  mountain.  Thus 
Nebi  Samwil  would  be  =  the  Rama  of  Samuel. 
Robinson  has,  however,  among  others,  shown  that 
this  is  not  so,  but  that  Mizpeh  is  probably  to  be 
sought  here.  He  is  followed  by  Keil,  Knobel, 
Toblcr,  Van  de  Vclde,  Kiepert,  Furrer  (p.  212). 
The  last  named  writer  from  the  Scopus  near  Jeru 
salem  perceived  Nebi  Samwil  in  the  northwest, 
"  the  high  watch-tower  of  the  land  of  Benjamin." 

Chephirah,  like  Beeroth  belonging  to  Gibeon 
(ch.  ix.  17  ;  Ezr.  ii.  25)  ;  the  present  place  of  ruins 
Kefir  on  the  mountain  east  of  Ajalon  (Jalo).  Sec 
Robinson  (Later  Bibl.  Res.  p.  140).  The  name  is 

related  to  "I-??,  village,  instead  of  which  ~^23 
occurs,  Neh.  vi.  2.  Mozah,  mentioned  only  here 
and  unrecognized. 

Ver.  27.  Rekem,  Irpeel,  and  Taralah,  also 
unrecognized,  and  like  Mozah  mentioned  only  in 
this  plsice,  —  a  proof  sigain  of  the  integrity  of  the 
LXX.  in  eh.  xv.  59. 


Zelah  (3??,  rib,  side),  burial-place  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14)  ;  unknown  ;  and 
so  with  Eleph.  —  Jebusi,  i.  e.  Jerusalem.  See  ch. 
xv.  8. 

Gibeeth  (H232).    This  is  the  Gibeah  of  Saul 


TO32,  1  Ssim.  x.  26  ;  xi.  4  ;  xv.  34,  and 
often)  ;  as  was  alreadv  shown  above  on  ver.  24,  to 
be  sought  on  the  hill  Tuleil  el-Ful.  Here  occurred 
before  Saul's  time  the  outrage  reported  in  Judg. 
xix.  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  citv, 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  Bcnjamites  except  six 
hundred  (Judg.  xx).  Comp.  also  Hos.  ix.  9;  x. 
9.  After  Saul's  death  its  inhabitants  hung  seven 
of  his  descendants,  on  the  mountain  of  Gibeah  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  6-9),  but  Mephil>osheth  was  spared. 
Furrcr  accomplished  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Tel  el-Ful,  on  foot,  in  one  "hour  and  twenty-five 
minutes  (p.  412).  He  found  the  summit  com- 
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pletely  strown  with  ruins.  There  the  traveller  was 
rewarded  with  a  wide  and  glorious  prospect 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Mizpeh.  "  Tnc  land 
of  Benjamin  with  its  many  famous  old  cities  lay 
spread  out  around  me.  Over  the  heights  of  Hiz- 
meh,  Aiuithoth,  and  Isawijeh,  the  eye  swept  down 
ward  to  the  Jordan  valley,  which 'here  appeared 
more  U-autitul  than  on  the  mount  of  Oliver.  In 
the  southeast  the  durk  blue  of  the  Dead  Sou 
enlivened  wonderfully  the  stiff  yellow  mountain 
rocks  of  its  neighborhood.  On  the  far  distant 
horizon  the  mountain  chains  of  Moab  were  traced 
in  soft  and  haz>'  lines.  Northward  lay  Ramah  and 
the  hill  of  (iflia'.  Further  west  and  around  toward 
the  south  followed  Gibeon,  '  the  glorious  height,' 
Mizpeh,  the  queen  among  the  mountains  of  Ben 
jamin,  and  then  in  the  south,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all,  the  Holy  City  "  (pp.  212,  213).  Excellently 
descriptive  ! 

Kirjath,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Kirjath- 
jeariru,  ver.  14,  eh.  xv.  GO,  which  belonged  to 
Jtidah.  Perhaps,  as  Knobel  conjectures,  Ktrteh, 
west  of  Jerusalem  (Seholtz,  Heist,  p.  161). 

c.  Ch.  xix.  1-9.  The  Territory  of  the  Tril*  of 
Simeon.  The  second  lot  came  out  for  the  tril»c  of 
Simeon,  who,  since  the  portion  assigned  to  the 
tril»e  of  Judah  was  too  large  .for  them  (ver.  9),  re 
ceived  their  possession  out  of  that  of  Judah;  con 
cerning  which  coin  p.  (ien.  xlix.  7.  Two  groups 
of  cities  are  enumerated,  one  of  thirteen  or  four 
teen  (com p.  on  this  difference,  ch.  xv.  32),  all  Iving 
in  the  land  of  the  south,  the  other  of  four  cities. 
Of  the.-e  latter,  Ashan  and  Kther  lay,  according 
to  ch.  xv.  42,  in  the  Shcphclah.  When  now  Ain 
and  Rimmon,  which  in  ch.  xv.  32  are  ascribed  to 
the  Negeb,  arc  here  placed  with  A.-han  and  Kther, 
the  author  seems,  as  Knol>el  remarks,  to  refer 
them  here  to  the  Shephelah  also.  "  The  dividing 
line  Ix'twern  the  Ncgtsb  and  Shephelah  was  not  so 
accurately  determined."  The  province  of  Simeon, 
although  only  the  cities  and  villages  are  men 
tioned,  appear*  to  have  IKHMI  a  continuous  one, 
namely  the  Negcb,  with  a  small  part  of  the  She- 
phelah,  while  the  Lovitcs,  as  we  learn  from  ch.  xxi. 
acquired  particular  cities  with  their  appurtenant 

I  Mature-ground  throughout  the  whole,  land.  The 
ist  of  the  al»odes  of  Simeon  is  found  again,  1  Chr. 
iv.  28-32,  with  slight  deviations  (see  Keil,  p.  420). 
The  explanations  concerning  the  places  see  on  ch. 
xv  24-42,  42- 

r  d.  Ch.  xix.  10-16.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of 
Zrlmlnn.  The  third  lot  fell  to  Zebulun  (den.  xlix. 
13;  Deut.'xxxiii.  19),  the  hounds  of  which,  from 
the  data  given,  can  be  but  imperfectly  determined. 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  22)  assigns  the  sea  of  Gennes- 
arct  as  the  eastern  hordcr,  Carmel  and  the  sea 
as  the  western.  He  says :  Za/SovA&ytTcu  8«  TJ\V 
pirpilffiv  fJ.i\pi  rtvnjffapiTt&oi,  Ka^novrrav  5i  wtpl 
KapuijAop  Kal  6  a\  \airffav  ?Aaxor.  In  genera)  this 
statement  agrees  with  our  book,  onlv  Xebulun  ap 
pears  not  to  have  reached  to  the  sea.  His  prov 
ince  was,  especially  in  the  interior  where  it  em 
braced  the  beautiful  valley  cl-Uuttauf  (Robinson, 
iii.  189),  fertile,  toward  the  sea  of  Genncsaret 
mountainous  but  pleasant  and  well  cultivated, 
higher  than  the  plain  of  Jezreel  and  lower  than 
the  mountains  of  Naphtali :  "a  land  of  mountain 
terraces  "  (Knohcl  Jcf.  Kobinson,  iii.  190]). 

Ver.  10  South  Border,  given  as  at  ch.  xvi.  6  ; 
xix.  33,  from  a  central  point  toward  west  and 

east.  It  went  to  Sarid.  Where  this  Sarid  (T""1^) 
lav  cannot  be  made  out  Von  Raumer  is  entirely 
•Heat  concerning  it ;  Masius  and  Roscmiiller  seek 


the  place  south  of  Carmel,  near  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  which  however  does  not  answer  well  on  ac 
count  of  ver.  11  ;  Keil  and  Knobel,  just  on  ac 
count  of  this  verse,  place  it  more  in  the  interior, — 
north  or  east  of  Legio  (Lcjijim)  in  the  plain  of 
Ksdraelon  (Keil),  or  one  hour  southeast  of  Naz 
areth  (Knobel).  The  latter,  however,  supposes  no 
place  to  be  intended  but,  since  Sarid  may  signify 

brook,  incision  (according  to  "T?^»  perforavit,  and 

^7^  incidit),  "  the  southern  mouth  of  the  deep 
and  narrow  wady  descending  from  the  baisin  of 
Nazareth."  It  is" possible  that  Sarid  lay  here,  and 
was  named  after  the  mouth  of  this  wndv.  But 
that  this  itself  was  intended  apj>ears  to  "me  con 
trary  to  all  analogy  in  the  other  determinations  of 
boundary. 

Ver.  11.  From  hence  the  boundary  went  up  to 
ward  the  sea  (west ward),  and  (more  particularly) 
toward  Maralah,  and  struck  Dabbaaheth  and 
struck  the  water-course  that  is  before  Jokneam. 
Marwah  is  unfortunately  altogether  unknown  ;  per 
haps  on  account  of  ^^*^»  to  which  Keil  calls  atten 
tion,  to  be  sought  somewhere  on  Carmel.  D  il>bash- 
,th  (n^TIjjn,  camel's  hump,  Is.  xxx.  6,  therefore  a 

name  like  Q3$)  perhaps  situated  on  the  height 
of  Carmel  (Keil).  Knobel  refers  to  Jebata  ( Kob 
inson,  iii.  201 )  between  Mujcidil  and  Kaimon.  near 
the  edge  of  the  mountains  which  Ixmler  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  or  to  Tel  Tureh  somewhat  further 
toward  the  southwest  (Robinson,  1  Alter  BiU.  Res. 
p.  115).  These  are  pure  conjectures  without  any 
firm  foundation.  '1  hi-  water-course,  that  is  Ivfore 
Jokneam  (see  ch.  xii.  22)  is,  without  doubt,  the 
Kishon,  (]"1tt^f?,  /.  e.  which  curves,  winds  about, 
from  ttfap),  now  Nahr  el-Mukatta'a  (Mukattua) 
with  clear,  green  water  (von  Raumer,  p.  50).  "  It 
flows  through  the  slender  valley  which  separates 
Carmel  from  the  hills  lying  along  to  the  north  of 
it.  Dense  oleander  thickets  skirt  the  bed  of  the 
brook,  and  follow  its  jtlensanlly  winding  course 
(Furrer,  p.  280).  The  Kishon  is  historically  cele 
brated  for  the  events  recorded,  Judg.  iv.  7,  13  ;  v. 
21  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10),  and  1  K.  xix.  40.  With 
reference  to  Judg.  v.  9,  Furrer  observes,  "  The 
water  flowed  in  a  swift  stream  of  about  a  foot  in 
depth,  strong  enough  to  carry  awav  corpses." 
Differing  from  all  other  commentators,  Knohcl 
will  see  nothing  of  the  Kislion  here,  but  thinks  of 
the  Wady  el-Milh  on  whose  eastern  bank  Kaimea 
(Jokneam)  should  lie.  The  grounds  of  his  view- 
are  given  in  his  Commentary,  p.  458. 

Ver.  12.  As  the  Ixmlcr  turned  from  Sarid  west 
ward,  so  also  it  turned  from  the  same  jM>int  toward 
the  east :  Eastward,  toward  the  sun-rising,  unto 
the  border  of  Chisloth-tabor,  and  went  out  to 
Daberath,  and  went  up  to  Japhia.  L'hisloth-talior 

(-ihJTniblpS,    like    1^??,    ch.  xv.  10,  from 

vZH,  to  be  strong),  probably  =  nivp3,  ver.  18, 
in  the  tribe  of  Issnchar ;  now  Iksal,  Ivsiil,  Zal,  on 
a  rocky  height  west  of  Tabor,  with  many  tombs 
in  the  "rock  (Rob.  iii.  182).  The  rocky  height  on 
which  it  stands  lies  more  in  the  plain  (Rob.  /.  c.). 
Daberath,  a  Levitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  28;  1  Chron. 
vi.  72,  pertaining  to  Issachar;  now  Dcburijch,  a 
small  and  unimportant  village  "  lying  on  the  side 
of  a  ledge  of  rocks  directly  at  the  "foot  of  Tabor  " 
(Rob.  iii.  210).  Furrer  describes  its  situation  thus  : 
"  A  little  valley  running  north  and  south  divides 
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Tabor  from  the  low  hills  in  the  west.  Near  the 
mouth  of  this  wady,  in  the  northeast  arm  of  the 
valley  of  Jezreel,  lies  the  village  of  Deburijeh  " 

(p.  306).  Japhia  (5P?%  "glancing,"  Gesen.). 
Jafa,  somewhat  over  half  an  hour  southwest  of 
Nazareth  in  another  valley.  It  contains  thirty 
houses  with  the  remains  of  a  church  and  a  couple 

of  solitary  palm  trees The  Japha  fortified 

by  Josephus  was  probably  the  same,  a  large  and 
strong  village  in  Galilee,  afterward  conquered  by 
Trajan  and  Titus  under  the  orders  of  Vespasian 
(Hob  iii.  200).  When  it  is  said  of  the  border  that 

it  ascended  (<"v^)  towar^  Japhia,  this  is  correct, 
for  "  Mouro  ascended  the  Galilean  mountains 
from  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  '  in  a  ravine '  toward 
Jaffa"  (Monro,  i.  276  ap.  von  Raumer,  p.  128). 

With  this  comp.  Knobel's  remark  :  "  "^7V  stands 
correctly,  since  according  to  von  Schubert,  iii.  169, 
the  valley  of  Nazareth  lies  about  four  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  plain  at  the  western  foot  of 
Tabor." 

Ver.  13.  From  Japhia  the  border  ran  still  in  an 
easterly  direction  :  Eastward,  toward  the  rising 
(of  the  sun),  to  Gittah-hepher,  to  Ittah-kazin, 
and  went  out  to  Remmon,  which  stretches  to 

Neah.  Galh-fiepher  (nSnTfJFIII,  H2  with  H 
local),  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K. 
xiv.  25),  whose  grave  is  shown  in  a  mosque  =  el 
Meschad,  one  hour  northeast  of  Nazareth  ( Rob. 
iii.  209).  Robinson  says  concerning  it  (note,  p. 
209)  :  "At  el-Mcshhad  is  one  of  the  many  tombs 
of  Neby  Yunas,  the  prophet  Jonah ;  and  hence 
modern  monastic  tradition  has  adopted  this  vil 
lage  as  the  Gath-hcpher  where  the  prophet  was 
born  (2  K.  xiv.  25  ;  Quaresimus,  ii.  855)."  Ittah- 

Icazin  O^irnrir,,  ni?  with  n  local),  un 
known.  The  name  signifies,  "time  of  the  judge." 
Remmon,  a  city  of  Lcvites,  ch.  xxi.  35  ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  G2,  perhaps  the  present  Rumrnaneh,  north  of 
Nazareth  (Rob.  iii.  194,  195;  von  Rauin.  p.  138). 
Which  extends  to  Neah.  Thus,  according  to  the 
very  simple  and  therefore  obvious  conjecture  of 

Knobcl:    "^'".a  ny*n.      The  LXX.   made  a 

proper  name  out  of  "'SHuSH,  A[*fj.a6api/ji,  Vulg. 
Amthar.  Ftirst  renders  the  participle  by  "  marked 
off,  staked  out."  With  him  agree  Knobel  and 
Bunsen.  Gescnius,  Roscnmiiller,  De  Wette,  on 
the  other  hand,  translate  it,  "  which  stretches  to 
ward."  Since  *"^rj  everywhere  else  is  employed 
of  the  boundary,  we  side  with  Knobel.1  Nxih 
(i"^-'  perhaps  "inclination,"  slope,  declivity, 
r.  V^D,  Gescn.),  unknown  ;  "  perhaps  the  same  as 
/S''!?!),  vcr.  27,  which  lay  south  of  Jiphtha-el,  as 

they  said  also  TCgP  for  VS32*,  ch.  xv.  11" 
(Knobel). 

Vcr.  14.  And  the  border  bent  around  it 
(Neah)  northward  to  Hannathon:  and  the  out 
goings  thereof  were  in  the  valley  of  Jiphthah- 
el  (God  opens).  Compassed  Neah,  not  Rimmon 
(Keil),  and  went  in  a  northerly  direction  toward 

Hannathon  (1'""l2n,  pleasant),  in  which  Knobel 
and  Keil  (Bibl.  Com.  ii.  1,  in  loc.)  suspect  the  New 
Testament  Cana  (John  ii.  1,  11  ;  iv.  46;  xxi.  2) ; 

i  [The  author  translates  precisely  with  Gesenius  ,  Indeed 
there  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  conception  between 
these  critics.  —  Ta.] 


the  present  Kana  el-Jelil  between  Jefat  and  Rum- 
maneh.  Jij>htha.-el  (vN"nnp*)  is  perhaps  the 
Japata  defended  by  Josephus,  now  Jefat,  midway 
between  the  sea  of  Tiberias  and  the  Bay  of  Accho 
(von  Raumer,  p.  129;  Knobel  and  Keil).  The 
valley  would  be,  according  to  this  view,  the  great 
Wady  Abilie,  which  commences  above  in  the  hills 
near  Jefat  (Hob.  Later  Bib.  lies.  p.  103  f.).  It  emp 
ties  into  the  Nahr  Amar  (Belus),  as  Van  dc  Velde's 
map  clearly  shows.  Comp.  ver.  27.  Keil  remarks 
very  correctly,  "  that  this  verse  should  describe  the 
northern  boundary,"  but,  as  is  to  be  .inferred  also 
from  the  other  expressions  of  Keil,  does  this  very 
imperfectly. 

Ver.  15.  This  verse  beginning  with  }  is  evi 
dently  a  fragment.  There  must  something  before 
have  fallen  out,  in  favor  of  which  is  the  circum 
stance  also,  that  at  the  close  of  the  verse  twflv, 
cities  and  their  villages  are  summed  up,  while  only 
five  are  named.  We  must  conclude,  as  Keil  also 
assumes,  that  there  is  here  a  chasm  in  the  text 
where  we  are  left  in  the  lurch  even  by  the  LXX., 
who  at  ch.  xv.  59  offered  so  helpful  a  supplement. 
Probably  there  has  dropped  out  (a)  the  statement 
of  the  west  border,  which  Knobel  also  feels  to  be 
wanting  ;  (/>)  the  enumeration  of  seven  cities  among 
which  it  is  likely  that  Nazareth  would  not  have 
failed  to  be.  In  respect  to  this  last  citv,  it -cannot 
help  striking  one  without  needing  to* agree  with 
Jerome  on  ch.  xv.  59,  that  here  Nazareth  is  want 
ing  as  there  Bethlehem.  As  regards  the  missing 
west  border,  it  is  indicated  ver.  27,  in  connection 
with  Asher,  but  <l  in  a  very  general  and  vague 
manner."  The  five  cities  are':  Kattath,  perhaps  = 

•~^"°?[7  (c^-  xx*-  34),  Kirch,  a  place  of  ruins  one 
and  a  half  hour's  south  of  Kaimon  (Knobel,  on 
the  authority  of  Rob.  Later  Bihl  Res.  p.  116). 
Nahallal  or'Nahalol,  a  Lc'vitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  35  ; 
Jiulg  i.  30  ;  unknown.  Shimron  (ch.  xi.  1),  like 
wise.  Idalah,  the  same.  Beth-lehem,  now  Beit- 
lahm,  west- northwest  of  Nazareth  (Rob.  Later 
Bibt.  Res.  p.  113) ;  von  Raumer,  p.  122. 

e.  Ch.  xix.  17-23.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of 
Issachar.  The  borders  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
are  not  particularly  noted  by  the  author,  having 
been  given  by  him  in  connection  with  the  other 
tribes,  except  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  border 
and  the  east  border,  ver.  22.  Issachar  touched  in 
the  north  on  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  ;  in  the  west 
on  Asher  and  Manasseh  ;  in  the  south  likewise  on 
Manasseh  in  part,  and  in  part  also  (sec  the  maps) 
on  Ephraim  ;  in  the  east  on  the  Jordan.  Its  most 
important  and  most  beautiful  section  of  country 
was  the  fertile  plain  of  Jezreel  (von  Raumer, 
Palest,  p.  39  ff. ;  Hitter,  xvi.  689  tf. ;  Furrer,  p. 
258  ff.).  Josephus  observes  concerning  the  boun 
daries,  merely  :  Kal  /ter'o  rovrots  'la-dxapts,  Kap- 
fj.rj\6v  re  upos  Kal  rbfiroTa/j.bi'  TOV  fj^Kovs  Troir\<ra.u.evT) 
Tfpfjiova,  rb  8'  Irafivpiov  (Tabor)  upos  TOV  ir\dTovs 
(Ant.  v.  1,  22). 

Ver.  18.  Jezreel  (bsyir),  «  ,-. «,.,  God's  plant  • 

ing.  Esdraela,  among  the  Greeks,  from  which 
Stradela ;  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  Little  Ge- 
rinum  (Parvurn  Gerinum)  ;  now  Zerin  "  (von 
Raumer,  p.  157).  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  very 
steep  rocky  slope  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more  to 
ward  the  northeast,  commanding  a  wide  and  noble 
view  of  the  country  around  in  all  directions  (Rob. 
iii.  161  ff.).  The  present  Tillage  is  small  and  poor. 
The  inhabitants  live  in  constant  strife  with  the 
Bedouins  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  who,  with  vio- 
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lencc  or  craft,  practice  incessant  provocations  and  I      Ver.  22.    And  the  border  struck  Tabor  and 
robberies  on  the  wretched    eole  (Furrer,  pp.  262-   Shahazimah,  and  Beth  shemesh  ;  and  the  out- 


people 
induc 


264).     Tlie  splendid  site  induced  Ahab  and  hi.-  1  goings  of  their  border  were  at  the  Jordan.     In 


house  to  reside  here,  perhaps  more  especially  in 
the  bummer  (Keil),  to  keep  court,  1  K.  xviii.*45, 
46  ;  xxi.  I  ff. ;  2  K.  viii.  29  ;  ix.  15-37 ;  x.  1-11. 
Hosea  refers  to  the  blood-guiltiness  of  Jczreel  (ch. 
i.  4, 1 1  ;  ii.  22).  Chesulloth  =  Chisloth-tabor,  ver. 
12. 

Shunem,  C^tT  (prop.,  according  to  Gesenius, 
"two  resting-places,"  for  ^3^»  for  which,  as 


Euscbius  informs  us,  C-IB?  also  was  employed), 


this  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  border  is  given 
The  western  point  of  beginning  was  Tabor?  here 
probalilv  not  the  mountain  of  this  name,  but  a 
city  lying  on  this  mountain  (Knoltcl  and  Keil), 
which*  was  given  to  the  Lcvitcs  (1  Chr.  vi.  62). 
Remains  of  walls  have  been  found  there  by  Seet- 
zen,  Robinson  (iii.  213  ft'.),  Buckingham,  Ruseg- 
ger,  and  most  recently  Furrer  (p.  307  ff.).  The 
largest  and  best  preserved  mass  of  ruins  is  found, 
according  to  Furrer's  representation,  on  the  south 
east  corner  of  the  plateau  of  the  mountain,  where 


now  Solam  or  Sulem  (Rob.  iii.  169),  on  the  de-  ^e  lurKC  cioselv-jointed  blocks  of  cut  stone  lit) 
clivity  at  the  western  end  of  Mount  Duhy  (little  mnn]y  one  U}tOn't^c  otlKT>  fn)m  ,jftoon  to  twenty 
Hermon),  over  against  Zerin,  but  higher,  lurrer 
re<|iiired  one  and  a  half  hours  between  Zerin  and 
Shunem.  The  ground  in  the  broad  valley  rose 
and  fell  in  gentle  undulations.  The  village  itself 
lies  behind  tall  cactus  hedges  and  trees  (Furrer,  p. 
264,  265).  Here  the  Philistines  encamped  before 
Saul's  last  battle  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4).  Shunem  was 
the  home  of  Abishag  (1  K.  i.  3).  In  the  house  of 
a  Shuiiamite  woman  Elisha  often  lodged,  and  her 
son  he  raised  from  death  (2  K.  iv.  8-37 ;  viii.  1-6). 
Shunem  (Shulein)  was  probably  also  the  birth 
place  of  the  Shulamite  (Cant,  vi  12). 

Ver.  19.  Chepharaim,  perhaps—  Chephcr,  the 


feet  high.  Shahazimah  (the  Kethib  raids 
=  heights,  therefore  a  citv  lying  on  a  height,  per 
haps  Hazethcth,  on  the  lulls" east  of  Tabor  toward 
the  Jordan  (Knoltel).  Beth-shemesh,  not  to  be  con 
founded  with  Beth-shemesh  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(ch.  xv.  10,  mentioned  besides  in  Judg.  i.  33),  per 
haps  =  Bessiun  (  Rob.  iii.  237),  a  conjecture  of  Kno- 
bcl's  with  which  Keil  agrees.  "  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  north  border  of  Issachar  toward  Naphtnli 
mav  have  run  from  Talxjr  northeastward  through 
the* plain  to  Kefr  Sabt,  and  thence  along  the  Wady 
Bessutn  to  the  Jordan.  But  how  far  the  territory 


residence  of  a  Canaanitish  king  mentioned  ch.  xii.   of  Issachar  extended  down  into  the  Jordan  Valley 
17 ;  according  to  the  Onom.,  Atfarca,  according  to   :"  ""*  -»"»"''  "  /K' --;n 
Knobel,  Afuleh,  west  of  Shulein,  and  more  than  two 
hoars  northeast  of  IAJUII.     Shihon,  not  found. 

Anaharath.  According  to  Knohcl  either  Na'- 
urah,  on  the  east  side  of  Little  Hermon  (Rob. 
Later  ttiU.  lies.  p.  339)  on  an  elevation,  or  —  since 
Cod.  A  of  the  LXX.  gives  instead  of  this  name, 

?,  therefore  f"l2mS  —  Arraneh, 


north  of  Jenin,  in  the  plain  (in  Seetzcn,  ii.  156  ; 
Rob.  iii.  157.  160). 

Ver.  20.  Babbith,  "conjectnrably  Arabhonch, 
somewhat  further  toward  the  northeast  on  Gill>oa, 
in  Rob.  iii.  158"  (Knobel). 

Kishion,  a  Lcvitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  28,  is  errone- 


is  not  stated  "  (Keil). 

Sixteen  cities.  The  numl>er  is  correct  if  Talwr 
is  taken  as  a  city.  This  city  would  then  l>c  as 
cribed  here  to  Issachar,  while  in  1  Chron  vi.  62  it 
is  reckoned  to  Zebiilun  ;  not  a  remarkable  thing 
in  the  case  of  a  liorder  town. 


f.  Ch.  xix.  24-31.     The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of 
'her.     The  fifth  lot  fell  to   the  Vibe  of  Asher. 

-I..]*-,   of  the 
diterranean  ; 


Ashe\ 

which  received  its  territory  on   the 

Galilean    mountains   toward    the   M 

in  general,  likewise,  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile 

region,  whose  olive  trees  (l)eut.  xxxiii.  24)  were 

formerly  famous  for  their  rich  product.     Even  yet 

there  are  in  that  region  "ancient  olive  trees,  large 

gardens  with  all  kinds  of  southern  fruit  trees,  and 


ously  called  IP^i?,  l  Chr.  vi.  57  (Knobel,  Keil). '  green  _ corn-fields  "   (Furrer, 
The  site  is  unknown. 

Abez,  not  identified. 

Vi-r.  21.    Remeth,   "or  Ramoth,  or  Jarmuth, 


ging  to  the  Levites  (ch.  xxi.  29,  1  Chron.  vi. 
58);  the  name  signifies  he.iyht"  (Knobel).  Con 
cerning  KnoUTs  further  conjectures,  see  Keil,  Bib. 
Com.  on  t/ie  0.  T.  ii.  145,  rein.  Unknown. 

En-Oannim,  n*22")N37,  j.  «.,  Garden-spring,  a 
Lcvitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  29,  "  without  doubt,"  as 
Knolx-1  rightlv  says,  "  the  present  Jenin."  For, 
according  to  Robinson  (iii.  155),  this  town  lies  in 
the  midst  of  gardens  of  fruit-trees,  which  are  snr- 
round.'d  bv  hedges  of  the  pricklv  pear  ;  but  having 
for  its  most  remarkable  feature  a  licautiful.  How- 
ing,  public  fountain,  rising  in  the  hills  back  of  the 
town,  and  brought  down  so  that  it  issues  in  a 
noble  stream  in  the  midst  of  the  place.  Furrer  | 
descriltos  it  as  an  important  place  on  the  border  of 
the  Samaiitan  mountain,  and  mentions  not  only 
the  copiousness  of  the  water,  but  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  gardens  there  (p.  257).  In  Joscphus  (Ant. 
xx.  6,  1  ;  HtU.  Jwl.  iii.  3,  4),  En-gannim  is  called 
Fifoia,  from  which  Jenin  has  come,  as  Rol>iii»»ti 
rightly  conjectured  (iii.  156,  note  1). 


]».   2'Jl).     From    the 

Franciscan  cloister  at  Accho  "  the  eye  sweeps  east 
ward  over  the  icidr,  fertile,  grassy  plains  up  to  the 
mountains  of  Galilee  "  (itiid.  p.  294).  Hen-  A>hcr 


fi.-d 


En-Haddah  and  Beth-pazzaz,  not  yet  identi- 


Idah    mav   have   lieen    the   same   as 


Jndeideh  <>r  Ik  it  Kad,  Kadd  on  Gilboa  (Rob.  iii. 
157),  Knobel. 


had  his  beautiful  possession.  This  was  the  KoiAar 
of  which  Josephns  speaks  :  TTJI'  &t  airb  TOU  Kapurj- 
Aou,  KoiAaSa  Tptxroyoptwojuf'vTjx  5»i  TO  Kal  rojai'/TTjv 
f?rai,  AirTjptTcu  Qtpovrat  iraaav  T)IV  iirl  2i5u'yos 
rtTpaiJLfjLfyrjy  (Ant.  v.  1,  22).  The  description  lo 
gins  in  the  vicinity  of  Accho  (ver.  25),  goes  first 
toward  the  south  (vers.  26,  27),  then  northward 
(vers.  28-30). 

Ver.  25.  Helkath,  a  citv  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi. 
31  =  Jelka  or  Jerka,  northeast  of  Accho  (Robin 
son  iii.  App.  p.  133),  on  the  slope  of  the  moiih- 
Uiins  I'V  a  little  wadv. 

Huli.  passed  over  hv  von  Runnier,  ]x>ssi!)]y  Jnlis 
or  (iulis,  in  the  same  region,  somewhat  to  the 
Ikath  and  more  towanl  the  sea, 

T,  (iesi-n. 


Beten 


Bell 


Valley, 


with  which  the  designation  used  by  Josephus  for 
the  whole  region  is  suggestively  accordant),  not 
vet  identitied  ;  according  to  the  Onom.  called  Beth- 
)>eten  or  B«/3«T«'i',  eight  Roman  miles  cast  ofPtole- 
imiis.  Von  Raumer  (p.  121,  Rein  18,  K.)  Inquire! 
whether  it  is  identical  with  Kkhujnnn  u<-t  far  from 
Ptolenmis  (IMin.  v.  17,  5  ;  Relund,  p.  617). 

Achshaph,  ch.  xi.  1  ;  xii.  20. 

Ver.  26.    Alammelech.    The  nnme  is  preserved 
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in  the  Wady  el-Malek  which  empties  into  the 
Kishon  from  the  northeast. 

Amad.  Knobel  supposes  this  to  be  the  modern 
Haifa,  about  three  hours  south  of  Accho,  on  the 
sea,  called  by  the  ancients  Sycaminon,  i.  e.  Syca- 

;nore-town,  since  the  Hebrew  name  "T^^??  must, 
according  to  the  Arab.,  be  interpreted  by  Syco- 
morus.  Knobcl  further  thinks  that  since  d  passes 
into  r,  for  which  Ex.  ii.  13  is  cited,  the  old  name 
Amad  may  be  preserved  in  Ammara  as  the  coun 
try  people  call  Haifa. 

Misheal,  a  Levitical  city  (ch.  xxi.  30  ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  59),  according  to  the  Onom.  s.  v.  Masan,  situ 
ated  on  the  sea,  juxta  Carmelum.  This  suits  with 
the  following  statement  of  the  direction  of  the 
boundary  :  and  struck  Carmel  westward  and 
Shihor-iibnath.  —  Shihor-libnath.  The  brook  of 


Egypt  was  called  simply  Ti"Ptt7,  ch.  xiii.  8.  Here 
by  rmb  W  is  intended  not  the  Belus  (Nahr 
Raaman),  which  empties  into  the  Mediterranean 
4iorth  of  Carmel,  but,  from  the  direction  which  the 
description  takes,  and  with  respect  to  ch.  xvii.  10, 
a  stream  south  of  Carmel,  and  quite  probably 
the  Nahr  Zerka  or  Crocodile  Brook.  Its  name 
Zerka,  '•  blue,"  bluish  stream,  as  Knobel  and  Keil 


suppose,    might    answer    both    to    the 

"  black,"  and  to  the  ""^!?7i  "  white." 

Ver.  27.  From  that  point  the  border  returned 
toward  the  sunrising,  to  Beth-dagon.  This 
Beth-dagon,  different  from  the  Beth-da<ron  in  the 
Shephc-lah  which  was  assigned  to  Judah,  ch.  xv. 
41,  has  not  been  discovered.  Proceeding  in  :i 
northeasterly  direction  the  border  struck  Zebulun 
and  the  ravine  of  Jiphtha-el,  that  is,  according 
to  the  explanations  on  ver.  14,  the  Wadv  Abilin, 
to  the  north  of  Beth-emek  and  Neiel.  —  Bctk-emek 
is  not  identified.  N<'iel  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Neah, 
ver.  13.  —  From  hence  the  border  went  out  to  Ca- 
bul  on  the  left  hand,  i.  e.  "  on  the  north  side  of  it. 
Cabul,  northeast  of  the  Wady  Abilin,  four  hours 
southeast  of  Accho  still  bears  the  same  name  ;  in 
the  LXX.  Ka#a>A;  in  Josephus  KO^TJ  Ka#a>Aw  (  Vit. 
§43).  Coin  p.  Robinson,  Later  Bibl.  Res.  p.  88. 

Vcrs.  128-30.  The  main  province  proper  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  having  been  marked  out  in  the  pre 
ceding  verses,  the  northern  district  is  now  more 
particularly  defined  (Knobel). 

Ver.  28.  Hebron,  probably  a  mistake  of  the 
copyist  for  Abdon,  which  is  named  ch.  xxi.  30; 

1  Chr.  vi.  59,  among  the  Levitical  cities  ("P?     = 


fulfilled  (Is.  xxiii.  7,  8  ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  12,  27).  For 
the  future  also  "  she  seems  destined  to  remain  nec 
essarily  a  miserable  market  spot  "  (Furrer,  p.  385). 

The  site  is  a  noble  one.  The  name  "12  signifies 
"  rock  "  =  ""^2.  Notice  the  alliteration-  ">?3B 

*^2.  Comp.  further,  Ritter,  Erdk.  xvii.  p.  320 
ff  and  Movers,  Phonhier,  ii  1,  118 ff.  (in  Keil). 
Now  the  border  turned  toward  Hosah,  which  is  un 
known,  and  finally  ran  out  to  the  sea  in  the  region 
of  Achzib.  "  Achziph.  H<ec  est  Ecdipna  in  nono 
milliario  Ptolemaidis  perfjenttbus  Tyrum  (Onom.), 
Now  Zib,  throe  hours  north  of  Accho;  the'Ap/d)  or 
'\KTITTOVS  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  22).  Another 
Achzib  belonged  to  Judah,  ch.  xv.  44.  The  name 


Not  yet  recognized  ;  neither  is  Rehob, 
Hammon,  or  Kanah.  See  Conjectures  in  Knobel, 
pp.  464,  465  ;  and  Keil,  Bib/.  Com.  ii.  2,  in  I.  [also 
Diet,  of  the  Bible].  The  limitation  even  unto  I 
Great  Zidon  indicates  that  these  places  are  to  be] 
sought  for  in  that  direction.  Concerning  Sidon, 
see  on  ch.  xi.  8. 

Ver.  29.  From  Sidon  the  border  returned 
southward  toward  Ramah  and  to  the  fortified 
city  of  Tyre  (Zor).  Ramah  is,  according  to 
Robinson  (Later  Bill.  Res.  p.  63),  Rameh,  south 
east  of  Tyre,  on  a  solitary  hill  (hence  the  name) 
in  the  mfdst  of  a  basin  of  green  fields  and  sur 

rounded  by  greater  heights.  ""12"*")22p  "  '  For 
tress  of  Zor,'  i.  e.  Tyre,  is  not  the  island  of  Tyre, 
but  the  city  of  Tyre  standing  on  the  main  land, 
nowSur"  (Keil)"  At  present  the  once  mighty 
Tvrc  is  a  "  small  and  wretched  "  town,  in  respect  to 
which  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  have  been 


is  probably  =  to  2J3S,  "  Winter-brook,"  Gesen.  In 
fact,  "  Pococke  saw  (ap.  Ritter,  xvi.  811)  a  brook 
pass  along  on  the  south  side,  over  which,  a  beauti 
ful  bridge  having  an  arch  crossed."  By  a  wide 
circuit  the  author  has  arrived  again  at  the  vicinity 
of  Accho. 

Ver.  30.  Finally  he  names  still  three  cities  by 
themselves,  Ummah  and  Aphek,  and  Rehob,  of 
which  only  the  Aphek  on  Lebanon,  ch.  xiii.  14, 
can  with  certaintv  be  made  out,  as  was  there  stated. 
Possibly,  nay  probably,  Ummah  and  Rehob  also 
lay  in  that  mountain  region.  It  is  to  be  noted 

that  the  name  Rehob  (DTD.,  from  -H^J,  "  to  be 
wide,  spacious")  occurs  twice  in  the  territory  of 
Asher,  namely,  here  and  in  ver.  28  above.  (It  is  a 

name  precisely  analogous  to  i"T2!£tt  and  •"^Q"^' 
The  total  twenty-two  does  not  agree  with  the  enu 
meration,  as  is  often  the  case. 

fj.  Ch.  xix.  32-39.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe 
of  Naphtali.  The  sixth  lot  came  to  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  which  is  designated  in  Gen.  xlix.  21 

as  the  "  hind  let  loose  "  (nmblp  nb>S).  Their 
province  was  bounded  east  by  the  sea  of  Gennesaret 
and  the  Jordan,  west  by  Asher,  south  by  Zebulun 
and  Issachar.  In  the  north  it  reached  far  up  into 
Coele-syria,  and  so  to  the  very  extremity  of  west 
Palestine.  The  possession  of  the  tribe,"  through 
which  runs  the  mountain  of  Naphtali  rising  to  the 
height  of  3,000  feet  —  the  modern  Jebel  Safed, — 
sinks  down  on  the  west  into  the  plain  on  the  sea, 
while  in  the  east  it  falls  off  to  the  Jordan  valley  and 
the  sea  of  Merom.  The  soil  is,  generally  speaking, 
fruitful,  the  natural  scenery  of  great  beauty.  Comp. 
besides  the  former  travellers,  Furrer,  pp.  306-331, 
for  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Mcrom,  p.  361  ff. 

Ver.  33.  Knobel  assumes  that  here,  as  in  ver. 
10  and  ch.  xvi.  6,  the  author,  proceeding  from  a 
central  point,  describes  the  west  border  first  toward 
the  north,  then  toward  the  south.  To  us  it  ap 
pears  more  simple,  since  Heleph  is  not  repeated 
like  Sarid  (vers.  10,  12),  to  understand  with  Keil 
that  in  ver.  33  the  west  border  toward  Asher,  with 
the  north  and  east  border  is  described,  in  ver.  34 
the  south  border. 

Heleph  is  unknown.  On  the  other  hand  we 
know  from  Judg.  iv.  1 1,  where  Allon,  the  Oak,  i.  e., 

according  to  Gen.  xii.  6,  the  oak  forest  0*1  'N 
taken  collect.)  near  Zaannanim  lay,  namely,  by 
Kadcsh  northwest  of  the  sea  of  Merom.  Here  Sis- 
era  was  slain  (Judg.  iv.  21)  by  Jael,  the  wife  of 
lleber  the  Kcnite,  who  had  pitched  his  tent  there 

(Judg.  iv.   11).     The  name  2*332?   is  derived 

from  7V  v  "  to  wander,"  a  place,  therefore,  where 
the  tents  of  the  wanderers,  the  nomads,  stand 
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S  teli  a  nomadic  herdsman  was  Hcber.  Even  to 
t.ic  present  day  the  Bedouins  more  or  less  friendly 
disposed  wander  about  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  on  Gilboa,  and  on  Tabor. 
Comp.  Fairer,  p.  311,  and  often.  Robinson  notices 
the  oaks  growing  in  this  region  (iii.  p.  370;  Later 
Bill.  Has.  p.  365  [Stanley,  5.  fr  P.  pp.  142, 355  n.]). 
Furrcr  clearly  perceived  from  Tibnm,  looking  east 
ward,  near  the  elevated  Biraschit,  the  mighty  Mes 
siah-tree,  "  a  solitary,  majestic  oak"  (indicated  on 
Van  de  Velde's  Map).  Forests,  however,  nowhere 
met  the  view,  however  eagerly  he  sought  to  dis 
cern  them.  He  is  led  accordingly  to  the  remark  : 
'•  <  >ther  travellers  have  praised  the  abundance  of 
trees  in  northern  Galilee.  They  could  not,  I  think, 
have  followed  my  road.  An  atmosphere  of  death 
seemed  to  me  to  lie  on  the  holy  land  here  as  in 
B-.njamin  "  (Furrer,  p.  337). 

Adami-nekeb  C^an^aTg,  i.  e.  Adami  of  the 
depth,  hollow,  "  of  the  pass  "  ('Knobel  and  Keil). 
The  name  'E^S  (reddish)  recalls  CIS,  ch.  iii. 
16. 

Jabneel.  Lokum,  like  the  preceding,  unrecog- 
ni/.  <l.  although  Knolicl  thinks  he  has  found 
Adami-nekeb  in  I)eir-el-ahmar,  i.  e.  red  cloister, 
three  hours  northwest  of  Baalhcc.  See  particulars, 
Knobel,  p.  466  ;  a  different  view,  Keil,  ii.  I,  p.  149. 

And  the  outgoings  thereof  were  at  the  Jor 
dan  (ver.  22).  The  up|tcr  .Ionian  is  meant,  the 
Nahr  H.isbany,  us  a  source  of  the  Jordan,  comp. 
Num.  xxxiv.  io-12. 

Ver.  34.  And  the  border  returned  westward, 
i.e.  from  the  Jordan,  the  liordiT,  nanHy,  the  south 
border  of  Naphtali  turned  back,  probably  follow 
ing  the  Wady  Bcssum  westward  to  Aznath-tabor. 

2U7,  ns  in  ver.  12.  Aznath-tahor  is,  according  to 
the  Ononi.  a  "  victu  ad  regionem  iJiucirsurca?  jiertinens 
in  ctunpestribui."  Not  discovered.  From  this  notice 
it  stood  near  Diociesarca  =  Scpphoris  —  ScfurK-h, 
perhaps,  as  Knobel  and  Keil  suppose,  southeast  of 
this  city,  toward  Mount  Tabor.  Thence  it  ran  on 
to  Hukkok,  which  cannot  be  identified. 

And  struck  Zebulun  on  the  south,  and  struck 
Aahcr  on  the  west,  and  Judah  ;  the  Jordan  (was) 
toward  the  sun-rising.  The  xtiith  and  west  bound 
ary  is  to  be  understood,  which  gra/.ed  Zebulun  in 
the  south,  and  Asher  and  Judnk  in  the  west,  while 
the  Jordan  is  noticed  as  the  east  border.  Great 
difficulties  arc  raised  by  the  enigmatical  rYTliTS. 
The  LXX.  do  not  have  it,  but  read  :  Kal  vvvti^ti 
T$  ZadvAwp  ajrj>  i/6rov,  Kal  ry  'Ao^p  ffuvdtyn  Kara 
floAcurircu',  Kal  6  'lopJavTjj  airb  avaraAuii/  rj\lou.  F.ither 
the  word  was  wanting  in  their  text,  or,  which  is 
more  likely,  they  left  it  out  IM-OUISC  they  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  it.  The  Vulgate  translates,  dis 
regarding  the  punctuation  of  the  Matorefes  :  "  Kt 
in  Judti  tid  Jordanem."  This  Luther  [and  the 
Eug.  Ver.]  followed;  but  von  Unuiner  (p.  2:Mff.) 
has  lal>ored  to  hhow  that  this  Judali  on  the  Jordan 
consisted  in  the  bixty  Jiiir  villages  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan.  His  reason  is  that  Jair,  who  is 
brought  in,  ch.  xiii.  40;  Num.  xxxii.  4\t  contra 
morem  (i.  e.  contrary  to  the  rule  promised  Num. 
xxxvi.  7,  as  a  descendant  of  Manassch.  from 
Machir  the  Mana*.»ite)  was  actually,  according  to 
1  Chr.  ii.  5,  21  f.,  descended  through  Hczron,  on 
his  father's  side,  from  Judah?  and  then-fore  to  be 
•l.-L'tiated  properly  and  regularly  a  descendant 
of  Judah.  Keil  also  has  adopted  this  view,  which, 
however,  after  all  the  care  with  which  von  Raumer 
has  labored  to  devclopc  it,  appears  not  sufficiently 


established  by  that  solitary  passage  in  Chronicle* 
combined  with  Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  2,  3.  Rather  "  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  possession  of  Jair,  which 
belonged,  from  ch.  xiii.  30,  to  Manassch,  could 
have  borne  the  name  of  Judah  "  (Bunsen).  Not 
more  satisfactory  are  the  attempts  of  older  writers  ; 
of  Ma-sius,  who  supposes  that  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
land  of  Naphtali  stretched  along  down  the  weat 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  Judah  ;  of  Bachiene, 
who  places  a  city  Judah  on  the  Jordan  ;  of  Reland, 
who  says  that  sometimes  all  Palestine,  the  whole 
land  ot  the  twelve  tribes,  was  called  Judasa,  there 
fore  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  might  be  so  called. 
Hence  alterations  of  the  text  have  been  resorted  to. 

From  the  omission  of  mirOT  by  the  best  Co 
dices  of  the  LXX.  (Vat.,  Alex.,  and  Aid.),  Clericus 
had  proposed  to  treat  it  simply  as  not  belonging  to 
the  text.  Maurer,  followed  "by  Bunsen,  referring 

to  ch.  xvii.  10;  xix.  22,  would  read  C^2?,  and 
translates  accordingly  :  "  et  terminnt  cortim  enit 
Jordunus  all  oriente."  Concerning  the  LXX.  he 


says  briefly  and  well  :  "  Sept.  min^T  Sur> 
Murte  onutenmt,  rfr.  ud  vers.  15,30,  38  al."  Kno 
bel  thinks  "it  would  be  more  suitable  to  read 

"iripBT1?,  since  Naphtali  bordered  on  I>sachar 
on  the  west  and  south."  He  says  further,  "  If  wo 


retan  S,  we  must  assume  tint  the  part  of 

Issachar  bordering  on  NaphtaU  was  called  Judah, 
of  which,  however  there  is  no  evidence."  But  what 
if  not  an  adjacent  portion  of  Issachar,  but  a  place 
in  Asher,  which  was  mentioned  immediately  biforu 


was  so  called  ?  And  this  appears  in  fact 
to  have  been  the  case,  for  on  Van  de  Vcldc's  Map 
there  is  a  place  north  of  Tibnin  marked  cl-.Khudi- 
jeh,  in  whose  name  the  old  name  has  been  pre 

served,  since  Jetiudijch  might  come  from  HT17P 
as  well  as  from  "WrV,  ch.  xix.  4.r>  (see  l»elow). 
Furrer  reached  this  Jehudijch  from  Tibnin  in  an 
hour  (p.  331)  1.  11,  compared  with  I.  4  from  bot 
tom).  After  first  descending  the  st-.'cp  p-ith,  which 
winds  down  along  the  west  sloj»e  from  Tibnin,  h" 
went  up  then  out  of  the  ravine  (the  U'ailv  llmah 
is  m-'aiit)  toward  the  west,  and  came  to  the  little 
village  Jehudijeh,  "  Jews  villag","'  surrounded  by 
manv  trees.  Of  ruins,  Furrer  found  there  a  finelv 
chiseled  block  of  stone  which  be  regards  as  th<' 
slight  trace  of  a  synagogue.  In  this  manner  we 
may  solve  the  riddle,  simply  andea>ilv.  as  it  seems 
I  to  us,  without  am/  c.'mntje  of  the.  ti.rt  <ind  Im'tliit'i  fast 
\ti-e  Masorftic  punctiwtum.  If,  however,  we  were  to 
i  change  the  text,  Maurer's  conjecture  would  de 
serve  the  preference  over  that  of  Knobel,  localise 

from  the  similarit    of  the  letter.-.,  might 


very  easily  have  arisen  from  2  /^Olfl,  which  i.-.  nor 
the  case  with  "OB7BP3. 

Ver.  35-.39.  fortified  Cities  of  GnWfr,  ver  .''5. 
Ziddim,  unknown.  Zer,  likewise  unknown 
Hammath,  to  IK-  kept  distinct  from  the  of  ten  men 
tioned  Hamath,  the  northern  boundary-town  of 
Palestine  ;  a  1/cviticaI  citv,  ch.  xxi.  32,  called 
al-o  Haminoth-dor  or  Haiuinon  (I  Chr.  vi.  61  ). 
The  name  indicates  warm  springs,  such  as  existM 
at  Ainunus  south  of  TiheriM  ('A/i/ioovf  inJoKcrb. 
Ant.  xviii.  2,3;  Hell  Jnd.  iv.  1.3;  see  Mcnke's 
Map  v.,  side  map  of  Galilee),  and  -'ill  exist. 

H.ikkath,  situated,  a-  the  Jews  have  thought, 
on  the  site  of  the  later  Tiberias. 
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Cinneroth  (nnp.3  or  nn33,  ch.  xi.  2T;  Targ.  : 


a,  r<tn*i<rdp,  Joseph.  Bdi, 

Jud.  iii.  10,  7,  8),  the  city  already  mentioned,  ch. 
xiv.  2,  which  gave  name  to  the  beautiful  and  fer 
tile  plain,  pictured  by  Josephus  (/.  c.)  in  the  most 
splendid  colors,  and  to  the  sea  (ch.  xii.  3  ;  xiii.  27  ; 
Num.  xxxiv.  11),  but  which  has  itself  disappeared. 
Knobel  supposes  the  Khan  Minijeh  to  be  the  place 
where  it  stood.  The  plain,  which  is  about  an  hour 
long  and  twenty  minutes  broad,  extends  from  near 
Mejdel  to  Khan  Minijeh.  Comp.  further  Furrer, 

p.  31  9  ff.  ;  Robinson,  iii.  290).  •T"n?)3  signifies  prob 

ably  "  low  ground/'  &t  hollow,  Koi\ds,  from  2723 
(Knobel). 

Verse  36.  Adamah,  unknown.  Raman,  the 
present  Rameh,  southwest  of  Safed,  on  a  plain,  a 
large,  beautiful  village  surrounded  with  planta 
tions  of  olive  trees.  Hazor,  see  on  ch.  xi.  1  . 

Ver.  37.  Kadesh,  see  on  ch.  xii.  22.  Edrei, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Edrei  in  Hashan,  ch. 
xii.  4,  unknown.  En-hazor,  doubtless  Ain  Hazur 
south  of  Rameh. 

Ver.  38.  Iron,  now  Jaron,  Jarun,  on  a  height 
northwest  of  el-Jisch  (Giscala)  in  a  fertile  and  cul 
tivated  region  with  ruins  near  bv.  Seetzen,  ii.  p. 
123  f.  ;  Van  de  Velde,  Narr.  i.  174  ff.,  apud  Knobel. 

Migdal-el  (bs-b;T2tt,  God's  tower).  The 
name  speaks  for  Magdala  (Matt.  xv.  39),  now  el- 
Mejdel,  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  Gesen.  and 
Robinson  (iii.  278),  only  it  is  remarkable  that 
Migdal-el  was  not  before  (ver.  35)  included  in  the 
cities  lying  on  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret,  rather  than 
here  among  such  as  lie  further  west.  On  this  ac 
count  Knobel,  contrary  to  the  Masorctic  pointing 

ES~  V"T2^,  joins  it  with  the  following  C^P,  and 
then  finds  the  place  in  Mejdel  Kerum,  west  of 
Rama,  three  hours  east  of  Accho  (Robinson,  Later 
BiU.  /fa.  p.  8G).  Too  far  west. 

Horem,  unless  one  accents  Knobel  's  combina 
tion,  not  yet  found.  So  with  Beth-anath  (Judg. 
i.  33),  and  Beth-shemesh,  which  is  different  from 
Beth-shemesh  in  Judah  (ch.  xv.  10),  and  Beth 
shemesh  in  Issachar  (ver.  22).  Nineteen  cities. 
The  nurnbt-r  detailed  is  sixteen. 

(f.  Ch.  xix.  40-48.  The  Territory  of  the  Tribe  of 
Dan.  This  tribe  received  the  seventh  lot,  which 
fell  to  them  in  "pleasant  places"  (Ps.  xvi.  6), 
west  of  Henjamin,  north  of  Judah,  south  of  Eph- 
raim.  Their  country  lay  mostly  in  the  Shephelah, 
but  hindered  bt/  the  Amorites  (Judg.  i.  34  J  from  tak- 
ing  possession  of  their  province,  the  warlike  tribe  con 
quered,  besides,  a  small  tract  far  up  in  the  moun 
tains  of  the  north  (Judg.  xviii.  1  ff.).  Josephu 
does  not  mention  this  (Ant.  v.  1,  27),  but  our 
author  does  (ver.  47). 

Ver.  41.  Zorah,  Eshtaol,  and  Ir-  shemesh, 
three  cities  of  Judah  which  were  yielded  to  the 
Danites,  but  of  which  they  did  not  occupy  Irshe- 
mesh,  a  city  assigned  to  the  Levites  (ch.  xxi.  16), 

Ver.42."shaalabbin 


Gcsenius  :  place  of  jackals,  comp. 
ch  xv.  28),  2  Sam.  xxiii.32;  1  Chr.  xi.  33  ;  1  K 
iv.  9  ;  now  Salbit  (Robinson,  Later  Bill.  Res.  p 
144,  n.  3  [Selhit].  Ajalon,  ch.  x.  12. 

Jethlah.  According  to  Knobel  contained  in 
the  Wadv  Atallah  west  of  Jalo  (Ajalon)  (Robin 
son.  Later  BiU  Rest.  pp.  144,  145). 

Ver.  43.  Elon,  perhaps  Ellin  (Robinson,  iii.  Aj> 
p.  120).  Thimnathah,  ch.  xv.  10.  Ekron,  ch. 
xv.  11. 


Ver.  44.  Eltekeh,  a  city  of  the  Levites,  ch.  xxi. 
23,  otherwise  unknown. 

Gibbethon,  ch.  xxi.  23,  a  Levitical  city  also. 
Mentioned  1  K.  xv.  27  ;  xvi.  15,  17,  in  the  contests 
with  the  Philistines  ;  not  yet  discovered  in  modern 
times. 

Baalath,  fortified  by  Solomon,  1  K.  ix.  18  ;  un 
known.  Whether  identical  with  Baala,  ch.  xv. 
11  ?  (Knobel). 

Ver.  45.  Jehud,  very  probably  el  -  Yehudijeh, 
two  hours  north  of  Ludd  (Robinson,  iii.  45),  in  a 
beautiful,  well-cultivated  plain. 

Bene-berak,  now  Ibn  Abrak,  one  hour  to  the 
west  of  Yehudijeh. 

Gath-rimnaon,  a  Levitical  city,  ch.  xxi.  24  ;  1 
Chr.  vi.  54,  to  be  sought  according  to  the  Onon>. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Thimnah,  but  not  yet  discovered 
(Keil). 

Ver.  46.  Me-jarkon  (aquce  flavedinis,  yellow 
water),  unknown.  . 

Rakkon  ("pf??  'from  p|7?  =  HjT],  "  cheek," 
jcscn.)  unknown. 

With  the  border  before  Japho.  These  words 
ndicatc  that  Me-jarkon  and  Rakkon  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  region  of  Japho. 

Japho  02^,  beauty)  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
he  0.  T.  only  1  K.  v.  9  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  1  6  ;  Ez.  iii. 
'  ;  Jon.  i.  3.  Under  the  Greek  name  of  low-mj, 
"jat.  Joppe,  it  occurs  often  in  the  books  of  Macca- 
)ees  (1  Mace.  x.  74,  76;  xii.  34;  xiv.  15,  34;  xv. 
28,  35  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  3-7),  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (ch.  ix.  36-43;  x.  5,  8,  23,  32;  xi.  5). 
The  place  is  now  called  Jaffa,  in  which  the  old 
name  Japho  is  preserved,  and  it  has,  since  the 
;imes  of  the  Crusaders  to  the  present  day  been  the 
anding-place  of  pilgrims  who  go  thence  to  Jeru 
salem.  The  population  amounts  to  not  far  from 
ive  thousand  souls,  including  about  three  thousand 
Mohammedans,  six  hundred  Christians,  and  only 
xbout  one  hundred  and  twenty  Jews  (von  Raum. 

.  205).  The  city  is  very  old,  built,  as  the  an 
cients  thought,  before  the  Flood  :  "  Est  Joppe  ante 
diluvium,  ut  ferunt  condita"  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  11); 
;'  Joppe  Phcenicum  an'imiior  terrarum  inundatione,  ut 

erunt"  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.v.  13)  (apud  von  Rau- 
mer,  p.  204).  On  the  cast  the  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  wide  circle  of  gardens  and  groves  of  noble 
trees.  Oranges,  almonds,  figs,  apricots,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  apples  and  plums,  sugar-cane  and 
cotton,  all  flourish  admirably  here  (Furrer,  pp.  6, 
7).  Even  to  these  gardens  extended,  according  to 
the  passage  before  us,  the  territory  of  Dan.  Con 
cerning  Joppa,  comp.  further,  Ritter,  xvi.  574  ff. 
[Gage's  transl.  iv.  253-259]),  Winer  in  the  Real- 
ico'iterbiich,  Robinson,1  Tobler,  Wanderung,  and 
Nazareth,  nebst  Anhancj  u.  s.  w.,  p.  302.  This 
author  found  civilization  so  far  advanced  there  in 
1865  that  houses  were  numl>ered,  and  "  in  genuine 
Arabic  numerals,"  and  their  "gates  named,  e.  g. 
Tarif  el-Baher,  Sea-gate." 

And  the  border  of  the  children  of  Dan  went 
out  from  them,  i.  e.  the  children  of  Dan  extended 
their  territory  as  is  related  in  Judg.  xviii  ;  not, 
however,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  rather, 
after  having  through  five  scouts  become  satisfied 
of  the  feasibility  of  their  undertaking  (Judg.  xviii. 

7-10),  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  in  Laish  (87?  v, 


Judg.  xviii.  7,  27),  or 


as  the  place  is  called 


l'  [Robinson    pivea    no  original   information    concerning 
'  Joppa  ;  see  iii.  81,  note.  —  TB.] 
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io  the  latter  half  of  oar  Terse.  The  reason  for 
this  migration  lay  in  the  pressure  of  the  Amorites 
who  did  not  allow  the  Danites  to  spread  them 
selves  in  the  plain  (Judg.  i.  34).  With  the  peace 
ful  and  quiet  Sidonians  they  were  able  more 
easily  to  deal  and  then  conquer  them  also.  For 
the  children  of  Dan  went  up  to  fight  against 
Leshem,  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  it,  and  dwelt 
therein,  and  called  Leshem  Dan,  after  the 
name  of  Dan  their  father.  This  Leshem  or  Lais 
which  was  called  Dan  by  the  Danites,  and  per  pro- 
lejtsin,  is  called  so  also  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  is  preserved 
in  the  present  name  of  the  place,  Tel  el-Kadi  (hill  of 

the  judge),  hill  of  Dan,  for  ]"^  means  judge,  as 
Wilson,  ii.  172,  apud  von  Raumer,  p.  125,  Rem. 
24  a,  has  pointed  out,  and  with  this  Gen.  xlix.  16 
may  be  compared.  It  is  a  pleasant  green  hill  of 
not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height  on 
the  north  side,  while  toward  the  south  it  falls  oft' 
to  a  considerably  greater  depth  (Furrer,  p.  365, 
366).  Furrer  saw  no  trace  of  an  ancient  city  ex 
cept  some  heaps  of  stones  near  the  southwest 
edge.  The  same  traveller  describes  very  vividly 
the  capture  of  Leshem  by  the  Danites,  p.  367. 
Comp.  Kobinson,  iii.  351,358  ;  Later  Bibl.  Ibs.  p. 
392  ;  Hitter,  xv.  p.  207  [Gage's  transl.  ii.  204-207] , 
von  Raumer,  p.  125.  The  name  was  most  famil 
iar  from  the  expression  "  from  Dan  to  Beer- 


sheba,"  Judg.  xx.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  20 ;  xxx.  30 ;  8 
Sam.  xvif.  11.  Jeroboam  established  here  the  wor 
ship  of  the  calves,  the  "  Neo-Israelitish  worship," 
1  K.  xii.  28,  29.  Jehu  was  still  devoted  to  it,  2  K. 
x.  29  ;  Am.  viii.  13,  14.  May  not  the  old  name 
Leshem  have  been  retained  in  that  of  the  middle 
source  of  the  Jordan,  el-Leddan  (Keil,  i.  2,  p.  53)  ? 

i.  Ch.  xix.  49,  50.  Joshua's  Possession.  Ac 
cording  to  his  desire,  the  moderation  of  which  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  ch.  xvii.  14  ff.,  Joshua  re 
ceived,  after  the  land  had  been  divided,  Tixnnath- 
serah  (remaining  portion,  Gesen.L  or  Timnath- 
heres  (portion  of  the  sun),  as  a  possession,  on 
Mount  Ephraim.  There  on  the  mountain  Gaash 
was  he  buried,  ch.  xxiv.  30  ;  Judg.  ii.  8,  9.  It  is 
now  Tibneh  between  Gophnah  and  el-Mejdcl, 
first  discovered  by  Smith  in  1843  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Wady  Belat.  The  ruins  are  of  considerable 
importance;  the  tombs  there  are  similar  to  the 
royal  tombs  at  Jerusalem  (Bib.  Sacra,  1843,  p. 
484  tf.  in  von  Kauraer,  p.  166).  Robinson,  Later 
Uibl.  lies.  p.  141.  Hitter,  xvi.  p.  562  tf.  [Gage's 
transl.  iv.  246  f.].  The  place  is  not  to  be  con 
founded  with  Timnath  (ver.  43)  ch.  xv.  10. 

k.  Ch.  xix.  51.  Conclusion.  This  general  re 
mark  in  closing  the  narrative,  directly  refers,  by 
the  statement  that  the  division  was  made  in  Shi- 
loh,  only  to  ch.  xviii.  1,  because  there  the  majority 
of  the  tribes  had  received  their  portions. 


4.  Appointment  of  the  Cities  of  Refuge. 

CHAPTER   XX. 

a.  The  Command  of  God  to  Joshua. 
CHAPTER  XX.    1-6. 

1  The  Lord  also  [And  Jehovah]  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Speak  to  the  children 

2  [sons]   of  Israel,  saying,  Appoint  out   [Appoint]   for  you   [the]  cities  of  refuge, 

3  whereof  I  spake  unto  you  by  the  hand  of  Moses  :  that    the  slayer  that   killeth 
[smiteth]  any  person   unawares  [by  mistake]   and  unwittingly,  may  flee  thither: 

4  and  they  shall  be  your  refuge  from  the  avenger  of  blood.     And  when  he  that  doth 
flee  unto  one  of  those  cities  shall  stand  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
shall  declare  his  cause  [speak  his  words]  in  the  ears  of  the  elders  of  that  city,  they 
shall  take  him  into  the  city  unto  thorn,  and  give  him  a  place,  that  he  may  dwell 

5  among  them.  And  if  the  avenger  of  blood  pursue  after  him,  then  they  shall  not  de 
liver  the  slayer  up  into  his  hand  ;  because  he  pmote  his   neighbor  unwittingly,  and 

6  hated  him  not  beforetime.      And  he  shall  dwell  in  that  city,  until  he  stand  before 
the  congregation  for  judgment,  and  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest  that  shall  bo 
in  those  days  :  then  shall  the  slayer  return,  and  come  unto  his  own  city,  and  unto 
his  own  house,  unto  the  city  from  whence  he  fled. 

6.  Fulfillment  of  this  Command. 

ClIAPTKH   XX.    7-9. 

7  And  they  appointed  [consecrated]   Kedesh  in  Galilee  in  mount  Naphtali,  and 
Shechem  in  mount  Ephraim,  and  Kirjath-arba,  (which  is  Hebron)  in  the  mountain 

8  of  Judah.    And  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  by  Jericho  eastward,  they  assigned 
[appointed  ver.  2]  Bezer  in  the  wilderness  upon  the  plain  [the  table  land]  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  Ramoth  in  Gilead  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  Golan  in 
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Bashan  out  of  the  tribe  of  Manas seh.  These  were  the  cities  appointed  [prop,  of 
appointment]  for  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger  [sojourner]  that 
sojourneth  among  them,  that  whosoever  killeth  [smiteth]  any  person  at  unawares 
[by  mistake]  might  flee  thither,  and  not  die  by  the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood; 
until  he  stood  before  the  congregation. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ch.  xx.  contains  the  designation  of  the  free  cities 
for  homicides  as  Moses  had  already  (Num.  xxxv. 
9-34;  Deut.  ^x.  1-13)  ordained.  There  were  to 
be  six  of  them  (Num.  xxxv.  6,  13  ;  Dcut.  xix.  3-9) 
and  they  were  taken  from  the  number  of  the  Le- 
vitical  cities  (Num.  xxxv.  6).  The  way  to  them 
must  be  prepared  (Deut.  xix.  3),  that  the  fugitive 
might  as  quickly  as  possible  reach  his  asylum. 

a.  Ch.  xx.  1-6.    God's  Command  to  Joshua,  vers. 

I,  2.     Recollection  of  the  ordinance  established  by 
God  through  Moses  (Num.  xxxv.  9  ff. ;  Deut.  xix. 
5  ff.,  with  which  Gen.  ix.  5ff.,  and  Ex.  xxi.   12-14 
may  be  further  compared).     The  cities  are  called 

tobpan  '"3.  The  root  to1?!?  signifies  (1.)  to  draw 
together,  to  contract  ones  self,  (2. )  to  draw  in,  hence 
to  receive  (a  fugitive),  as  in  the  dial.  (Gesen.) 
[The  meaning  of  the  noun  comes  near  to  asylum]. 

Ver.  3.  In  these  cities  the  man-slayer  (nt!"!^, 
from  H^H,  prop.  "  to  break  or  crush  in  pieces") 
might  flee,  yet  only  the  one  who  smote  (nS^)  a 
soul  by  mistake  (n^tt'Il,  from  22K7,  to  go  astray, 
to  err,"  for  which  in  Num.  xxxv.  22,  ^Or:5  [in 
a  twinkling]  stands).  Knobcl  remarks  on  H^tpS, 
on  Lev.  iv.  2  :  "  This  expression,  as  Avell  as  2^27 

and  n^tP,  occurs  in  reference  to  transgressions  of 
the  divine  law  which  are  committed  without  con 
sciousness  of  their  being  unlawful,  and  which  are 
only  afterwards  recognized  as  sins  (vers.  13,  22,  27, 
r.  18;  xxii.  14),  e.g.,  of  sins  of  the  congregation 
without  their  knowledge  (Num.  xv.  24  ff.),  or  even 
of  unlawful  conduct  which  has  resulted  from  some 
weakness,  carelessness  (ch.  v.  15),  or  which  was 
occasioned  by  some  unfortunate  accident  (Num.  xxxv. 

II,  15,  22  f. ;  Josh.  xx.  3,  9).     Hence  it  stands  in 
general  for  unpremeditated  sins  in  opposition  to 

n^1^  "1^??  i.  e.,  violent  intentional  sins,  which 
must  be  punished  with  death  (Num.  xv.  27-31), 
and  could  not  be  expiated  with  sacrifices."  Thus 

it  is  added  here  also,  unwittingly  (n^l^V^lS, 
without  his  knowing  it).  Now  for  those  who  had 
slain  any  person  by  mistake, without  intending  it, 
these  cities  should  be  for  a  refuge  from  the  avenger 

of  blood.  He  is  C;fn  bfc$2,  LXX.  &  ayx^revtav 
rb  al/j.0.  (o.yx^'rfvsi  whence  ayxKfTfixa,  *s  tnc  near 
est  of  kin,  according  to  Ammonius  the  one  en 
titled  to  the  heirship,  different  from  (ruyyeve'is, 
who  have  no  such  right,  and  from  otKctoi,  related 
by  marriage,  Herod,  x.  80.  The  word  ayxurrevw 
occurs  frequently  in  the  LXX.  still  also  in  Isaeus, 
Oral.  Att.'n.  11,  and  inEurip.  Tj-ach.  243).  Vulg.  : 

ultor  sanguinis.  *?t?2  signifies  properly  to  demand 
back,  reclaim  what  belongs  to  one,  hence,  in  con 
nection  with  C^,  to  require,  revenge  the  blood 
which  has  been  stolen  by  the  murderer.  As  such 
a  reclamation  in  reference  to  real  estate  belonged 
to  the  family  (Lev.  xxv.  35;  Ruth  iv.  4-6),  so 


that  they  alone  had  a  right  to  repurchase  it  ;  so 
also  the  reclamation  for  the  blood  of  a  member  of 
a  family  was  a  duty  of  the  family,  and  they  alone 
had  a  right  in  regard  to  it.  Precisely  so  was  it  with 
the  duty  of  marrying  a  brother's  widow  (Deut. 
xxv.  5;"  Matt.  xxii.  23  ff.  ;  Mark  xii.  19;  Luke 

xx.  28)  which  is  expressed  Ruth  iii.  13  by  bS2. 
On  the  custom  itself  of  vengeance  for  blood  [the 
vendetta],  see  the  Theological  and  Ethical. 

Ver.  4.  More  particular  directions,  not  given 
in  the  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  how  the  man- 
slayer  should  proceed  on  his  arrival  at  the  free 
city.  He  must  remain  standing  at  the  entering 
of  the  gate  of  the  city,  i.  e.  ante  portam  (Vulg.), 
and  state  his  case  before  the  ears  of  the  elders  of 


that  city.     Then  they  shall  gather  him  (^P 
into  the  city,  and  shall  give  him  a  place,  that 
he  may  dwell  among  them,  i.  e.  assign  to  him 
a  habitation. 

Vers.  5,  6.  He  might  not  be  delivered  to  the 
avenger  of  blood,  but  might,  according  to  ver.  6, 
to  the  congregation,  that  is,  as  appears  from  Num. 
xxxv.  24  ff.,  to  the  congregation  of  his  own  city, 
who  should  hold  judgment  upon  him,  and  either, 
if  they  found  him  guilty,  give  him  up  to  the 
avenger  of  blood,  or,  if  they  esteemed  him  innocent, 
send  him  back  to  the  city  of  refuge,  where  he  must 
remain  until  the  death  of  the  anointed  high-priest 
(Num.  xxxv.  25),  that  is,  of  the  ruling  high-priest. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter  there  follows,  some 
what  as  upon  the  death  of  an  anointed  prince,  an 
amnesty,  and  the  man-slayer  is  at  liberty  to  return 
to  his  home.  If,  hbwevcr,  lie  presumptuously  leaves 
his  asylum  sooner,  he  is  exposed  to  the  anger  of 
the  avenger  (Num.  xxxv.  26,  28). 

b.  Ch.  xx.  7-9.  Fulfillment  o/  this  Command, 
ver.  7.  They  consecrated  to  this  use  six  cities. 

ttf^pn,  as  Keil  rightly  notices,  is  not  merely  to 
set  apart,  but  to  set  apart  something  to  a  holy  des 
tination  from  the  remaining  mass  of  things.  "  The 
free  cities"  as  Ranke  says  (Untersuch.  uber  den 
Pentateuch,  ii.  316,  apud  Keil,  pp.  363),  "are  in 
tended  to  keep  the  people  and  land  of  Jehovah  pure 
from  blood  guiltiness.  They  exist  as  a  monument 
of  Jehovah's  love  for  his  chosen."  Hence  not  cities 
at  random  but  Levitical  cities  were  chosen  (Num. 
xxxv.  6). 

Kedesh    in    Galilee.      Ch.    xii.    22;  xix.    37. 

V>b2,  from  V?|,  signifies  a  ring,  Esth.  i.  6  ;  Cant. 

v.  14,  then  circle,  section  of  land,  like  ~~2.  In 
particular  it  is  a  circuit  of  twenty  cities  (1  K.  ix. 

11)  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  '**  '^^*'  within  whose 
borders  many  heathen  still  dwelt,  and  hence  called, 
Is.  viii.  13,  G>%12n  3  (comp.  Matt.  iv.  15,  FoAiAa/o 
rS>v  iQvuv).  From  it  the  name  Galilee,  which  oc 
curs  in  the  translation  here  and  in  ch.  xxi.  32,  has 
been  formed.  Shechem,  ch.  xvii.  7.  Kirjath- 
arba,  ch.  xv.  13.  The  three  cities  of  refuge  west 
of  the  Jordan  thus  lay  so  distributed  that  one 
•  (Kcdcsh)  was  found  in  the  north,  one  (Shechem) 
|  in  the  centre,  and  one  (Kirjath-arba  =  Hebron) 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  land. 
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Ver.  8.  East  of  the  Jordan  there  are  likewise 
tliree  which  Moses  had  already  (Deut.  ir.  41-43) 
eatablfehed. 

Bezer,  j»erhaps  identical  with  Bozra  ( Jer.  xlviii. 
24),  but  nut  t«»  be  identified  more  particularly,  al 
though  we  inav,  as  Knobel  remarks  on  Num.  xxxii. 
.'<8,  compare  the  place  of  ruins  Burazin,  some  way 
<  M-:  of  Hcshbon  in  the  plain  (Robinson,  Aj>f>.  p. 
170),  or  Berza  (Robinson,  ibid.). 

Ramoth  m  Qilead,  the  same  city  which  is  called, 
ch.  xiii.  26,  Ruumth-Mizpeh,1  now," as  was  shown  at 
the  place  cited  (comp.  also  Knobel  on  Num.  xxxii. 
42,  p.  183),  es-Salt,  and  therefore  not  to  be  placed  so 
far  northward  as  on  Menke'a  Map  iii. ;  comp.  Gen. 
xxxi.  49. 

Golan  in  the  country  of  Gaulanitis  (Jaulan) 
not  yet  discovered  bv  modern  travellers,  but  in  the 
time  of  Kusebius  and  Jerome  called  a  KWUTJ  ^vyl<m\ 
f.nd  villa  prtrgrandu.  Since  Ramoth  in  Gilead  lay 
in  the  middle  of  the  land,  Bezer  probably  in  the 
south,  and  Golan  in  the  north,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  similarly  fit  distribution  of  the  cities  to  that 
which  we  have  noticed  in  West  Palestine.  Bui 
while  they  were  enumerated  there  from  north  to 
south,  these  are  mentioned,  as  in  Deut.  iv.  43,  in 
the  opposite  order. 

Ver.  9.  These  were  tho  cities  appointed,  — 


rn^^n    "7?»    the   Vulgate,  rightly :   deflates 

constitute,  cities  of  apj>ointment  (from  "T^,  to  ap- 
point),  i.  c.,  which  were  appointed  in  order  that 
every  one  ....  might  flee  thither;  Kimchi,  in 
accurately  ;  urbes  conyregationis  (with  reference  to 

the  signification  of  ^1?^»  in  Niph.);  Gescn.,  not 
precisely  :  urbes  asyli,  for  in  that  view  they  are 
called,  ver.  3,  tt^iTSn  "H37.  Luther  [and  Eng. 
Vers.]  translated  quite  rightly  :  these  were  the  cities 
appointed  for  all  the  children  of  Israel,  etc. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

So  long  as  no  organized  commonwealth  exists 
among  a  people,  a  common  consciousness  of  right 
develops  itself  first  in  that  sphere  of  society  which 
is  immediately  given  by  the  divine  order  of  nature 
—  the  family.  It  will  therefore  inten>ose  when  the 
right  of  one  of  the  members  is  violated,  whether 
in  the  loss  of  material  goods  through  robbery,  or 
by  injury  to  body  and  lite.  So  we  find  vengeance 
for  blood,  not  only  among  the  Hebrews,  Arabs, 
Persians,  but  also  among  the  Greeks,  with  the 
Germanic  and  Slavic  peoples,  in  the  infancy  of 
their  development,  as  now  among  savage  nations. 
The.  theocratic  legislation  found  the  custom  existiii'/, 
and  nought,  without  attempting  to  alifJish,  to  restrain 
it.  This  purpose  was  served  by  the  free  cities,  as 

1  [Osboru'a  large  map  makes  them  distinct  place*.  —  Ta. J 


also  by  the  other  restricting  appointments  in  the 
passages  of  the  law  quoted  above,  as  well  as  in 
this  passage.  It  deserves  to  be  carefully  consid 
ered  also,  that  according  to  the  view  of  the  O. 
T.,  in  a  case  of  manslaughter,  not  merely  the 
family  to  which  the  slain  man  belonged  was  in 
jured,  but  God  himself  in  whoso  image  man  was 
created  (Gen.  ix.  6).  On  this  account  the  real 
avenger  of  blood,  as  is  said  just  before,  is  God 
himself  (Gen.  ix.  5;  Ps.  ix.  13;  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
22).  He  avenges  the  murdered  man  even  on 
brutes  (Gen.  ix.  5;  Ex.  xxi.  28,  29).  Since  God 
is  wronged  in  intentional  murder,  even  the  altar 
itself  affords  no  protection  to  the  slayer  (Ex.  xxi. 
14)," ransom  is  not  allowed  (Num.  xxxv.  31),  the 
land  even  is  defiled  and  cannot  be  purified  from 
the  blood  which  has  been  shed  in  it,  without  the 
blood  of  him  who  has  spilled  it  (Num.  xxxv.  33). 
The  legislation  of  the  O.  T.  is,  therefore,  on  this 
side,  much  stricter  than  the  Greek,  Roman,  or 
German  idea  of  right.  These  allowed  ransom,  and 
regarded  consecrated  places  as  places  of  asvlum 
even  for  the  intentional  murderer  (comp.  Winer, 
Ifealw.,  art.  "  Freistatt").  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  much  more  humane  and  equitable  in  re 
garding  God  himself  as  the  proj>er  avenger  (see 
Gen.  ix.  5  ff.,  and  comp.  Lunge  on  the  passage), 
in  distinguishing  between  premeditated  and  unin 
tentional  homicide,  and  in  requiring  punishment 
of  the  perpetrator  only,  not  at  all  of  his  relations. 
Comp.  on  this  subject  the  art.  "  Blutracher "  by 
Oehler  in  Herzog's  Kealencyk.  ii.  260  11'.,  also  Winer, 
art.  "  Blutracher,"  Keil,  Com.  on  Josh,  in  loc.,  [and 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  hilJe,  arts.  "  Blood,  Avenger 
of,"  and  "  Cities  of  Refuge."  —  TB.] 


1IOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  chapter  is  suitable  to  be  treated  as  a  Bible 
lesson,  to  show,  with  reference  to  the  passages 
Gen.  ix.  5  ff. ;  Ex.  xxi.  12-14  ;  Num.  xxxv.  9  ff. ; 
Deut.  xix.  1  ff.,  how  solemnly  and  strictlv,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  justly  and  mildly,  tfie  O.  T. 
legislation  spoke  concerning  violence  to  human 
life  ;  how  it  in  part  clung  still  to  the  patriarchal 
institutions,  but  in  part  prepared  for  a  letter  order  ; 
in  particular,  how  this  arrangement  for  free  cities 
put  a  check  on  family  revenge,  and  endless,  blood v 
quarrels.  For  the  practical  application,  the  fol 
lowing  comments  of  Starke  give  hints  :  The  name 
of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower  and  safe  refuge  ;  the 
righteous  Hee  thereto  and  are  protected,  Prov.  xviii. 
19  ;  Ps.  xviii.  2,  3.  —  The  blood  of  a  man  is  highlv 
esteemed  l>efore  God  ;  he  who  sheds  it  has  God's 
wrath  uj»on  him,  Gen.  iv.  10;  ix.  6;  Gal.  v.  21; 
Rev.  xxii.  15.  —  God  has  no  pleasure  in  sin,  Ps.  v. 
5,  nor  delight  in  the  death  of  the  sinner,  Kzek.  xviii. 
23,  24. 
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5.  Appointment  of  the  Cities  for  the  Priests  and  Levites. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

a.  Demand  of  the  Levites  that  Cities  should  be  given  them. 
CHAPTER  XXI.  1-3. 

1  Then  [And]  came  near  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites  unto  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  unto  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the 

2  tribes  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel ;  And  they  [omit :  they]  spake  unto  them  at 
Shiloh  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  saying,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  commanded  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  to  give  us  cities  to  dwell  in,  with  the  suburbs  [and  their  pasture- 
grounds  ;  De  Wette :  their  circuits  ;  Bunsen :  common-pastures  ;  Knobel :  driving- 

3  grounds]  for  our  cattle.     And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  gave  unto  the  Levites 
out  of  their  inheritance  [possession],  at  the  comman'dment  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 
these  cities  and  their  suburbs  [pasture-grounds]. 

b.  General  Account  of  the  Levitical  Cities. 
CHAPTER  XXI.   4-8. 

4  And  the  lot  came  out  for  the  families  of  the  Kohathites  :  and  the  children  [sons] 
of  Aaron l  the  priest,  which  were  of  the  Levites,  had  by  lot  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  [the  Simeonites],  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 

5  jamin,  thirteen  cities.    And  the  rest  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Kohath  had  by  lot  out 
of  the  families  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  an<J  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  out  of  the 

6  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  ten  cities.     And  the  children  [sons]  of  Gershon.  had  by  lot 
out  of  the  families  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  out  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  in  Bashan,  thirteen 

7  cities.     The  children  [sons]  of  Merari  by  their  families  had  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  twelve  cities. 

8  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  gave  by  lot  unto  the  Levites  these  cities  with 
[and]  their  suburbs  [pasture-grounds],  as  the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  4.     S  S3 j7  Nn^*l,  strictly  :  and  there  were  for  the  sons  of  Aaron  ....  by  the  lot  thirteen  cities.     And 
BO  through  the  following  verses  to  the  7th  inclusive.  —  TR.] 

c.  Cities  of  the  Children  of  Aaron  (Cities  of  the  Priests). 
CHAPTER  XXI.     9-19. 

9  And  they  gave  out  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Simeon,  these  cities  which  are  here  mentioned  by 

10  name  [which  were  called  by  name],  Which  the  children  [sons]  of  Aaron,1  being  of 
the  families  of  the  Kohathites,  who  were  of  the  children  of  Levi,  had :  for  theirs 

11  was  the  first  lot.     And  they  gave  them  the  city  of  Arba  the  father  of  Anak  (which 
city  is  Hebron)  in  the  hill-country  [on  the  mountain]  of  Judah,  with  the  suburbs 

12  thereof  [and  its  pasture-grounds]  round  about  it.     But  [And]  the  fields  of  the  city, 
and  the  villages  thereof,  gave  they  to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  for  [in]  his  pos- 

13  session.     Thus  [And]  they  gave  to  the  children  of  Aaron  the  priest,  Hebron  with 
her  suburbs,  to   be  a  city  [the  city]  of  refuge 2  for  the  slayer  ;  and  Libnah  with 

14  her   suburbs,  And  Jattir  with   her   suburbs,   and  Eshtemoa   with   her   suburbs, 

15  16  And  Holon  with  her  suburbs,  and  Debir  with  her  suburbs,  And  Ain  with  her 
suburbs,  and  Juttah  with  her  suburbs,  and  Beth-shemesh  with  her  suburbs  ;  nine 

17  cities  out  of  those  two  tribes.     And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Gibeon  with  her 

18  suburbs,  Geba  with  her  suburbs,  Anathoth  with  her  suburbs,  and  Almon  with  her 

19  suburbs  ;  four  cities.     All  the  cities  of  the  children  of  Aaron,  the  priests,  were 
thirteen  cities  with  their  suburbs. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  10.  'S  *32b  '•rPI,  a*  In  Tene  4,  properly  :  And  there  wu  for  the  ion*  of  Aaron  [«-.  the  lot,  Me  exeg.  note], 
or.  there  were  [the  cities).  The  subject  in  any  case  ha*  to  be  supplied,  on  account  of  the  parenthesis  at  the  end  of  the 
verae.  —  TH.] 

[3  Ver.  13.  Hebron  the  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer,  and  ita  pasture-grounds.  It  may  be  remarked,  once  for  all,  that 
'* suburbs''  in  the  renion.  should  uniformly  throughout  the  chapter  be  understood  in  the  sense  which  we  hare  hitherto 
indicated  by  substituting  "  pasture-grounds."  The  "  with  "  which  precedes  it  should  as  uniformly  be  "and."  —  TK.J 

d.  Cities  of  the  remaining  Kohathitcs. 
CHAPTEH  XXL  20-26. 

20  And  the  families  of  the  children  of  Kohath,  the  Levites  which  [who]  remained 
of  the  children  of  Kohath,  even  [omit:  even]  they  had  the  cities  of  their  lot  out 

21  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.     For  [And]  they  gave  them  Shechern  with  her  suburbs 
in  mount  Ephraim,  to  be  a  cjty  [the  city]  of  refuge  l  for  the  slayer  ;  and  Gezer 

22  with  her  suburbs,  And  Kibzaiui  with  her  suburbs,  and  Beth-horon  with  her  sub- 

23  urbs  ;  four  cities.     And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Eltekeh  with  her  suburbs,  Gib- 

24  bethon  with  her  suburbs,  Aijalon  with  her  suburbs,  Gath-rimmon  with  her  sub- 

25  urbs  ;    four  cities.     And   out  of   the   half-tribe  of   Manasseh,   Tanach   with    her 
20  suburbs,  and  Gath-rimmon,  with  her  suburbs  ;  two  cities.     All  the  cities  were  ten 

with  their  suburbs,  for  the  families  of  the  children  of  Kohath  that  remained. 

TEXTUAL    AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[  1  Ver.  21.  Hch.  nearly  as  in  rer.  13.  And  they  gave  them  the  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer,  Shechem  and  ita  pas 
ture-ground.",  on  Mount  Ephraim.  —  Ta.] 

e.  The  Cities  ot'  the  Gershonitcs  (comp.  ver.  6). 
CHAPTER  XXI.  27-33. 

27  And  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Gershon,  of  the  families  of  the  Levites,  out 
of  the  other  [omit :  other]  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  they  gave  Golan  in  Bashan  with 
her  suburbs,  to  be  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer,1  and  Beesh-terah  witli  her  sub- 

28  urbs  ;  two  cities.      And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Kishon  with  her  suburbs, 

29  Dahareh  with  her  suburbs,  Jarmuth  with  her  suburbs,  En-gannim  with  her  sub- 
.'30  urbs  ;  four  cities.     And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Mishal  with  her  suburbs,  Abdon 

31  with  her  suburbs,  Helkath  with   her  suburbs,  and  Hehob  with  her  suburbs  ;  four 

32  cities.     And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  Kedesh  in  Galilee  with  her  suburbs, 
to  be  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer;2  and  Ilammoth-dor  with  her  suburbs,  and 

33  Kartan  with  her  suburbs  ;  three  cities.     All  the  cities  of  the  Gershonites,  accord 
ing  to  their  families,  were  thirteen  cities  with  their  suburbs. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

11  Ver.  27.  As  in  rer.  21 :  The  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer,  Golan,  in  Baahan,  etc.  —  TR.] 
|  a  Ver.  32.  As  in  rer.  27.  —  Ta.] 

/  The  Cities  of  the  Merarites  (comp.  ver.  7). 
CHAPTER  XXI.  34-42. 

34  And  unto  the  families  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Merari,  the  rest  of  the  Levites, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Jokneam  with  her  suburbs,  and  Kartah  with  her  sub- 

3~t  3f>  urbs,  Dimnah  with  her  suburbs,  Nahalal  with  her  suburbs  ;  four  cities.  And  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Bezer  with  her  suburbs,  and  Jahazah  with  her  suburbs, 

37  3H  Kedemoth  with  her  suburbs,  and  Mephaath  with  her  suburbs  ;  four  cities.  And 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  Kamoth  in  Gilead  with  her  suburbs,  to  be  a  city  of  refuge 

39  for  the  slayer;1  and  Mahanaim  with    her   suburbs,  Heshbon  with  her   suburbs, 

40  Jazer  with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities  in  all.     So  all  the  cities  [All  the  cities]  for 
the  children  [son's]  of  Merari  by  their  families,  which  were  remaining  of  the  fami- 

41  lies  of  the  Levites,  were  by  their  lot  twelve  cities.*    All  the  cities  of  the  Levites 
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within  the  possession  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  forty  and   eight   cities  with 

42  their  suburbs.     These  cities  were  every  one  with  their  suburbs  round  about  them. 
Thus  were  [So  to]  all  these  cities. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL 

L  1  Ver.  38.  As  in  vere.  27,  82.  —  TR.] 

[a  Ver.  40.  Ileb.  with  broken  construction:  and  their  lot  was  twelve  cities.  —  TR.] 

g.  Conclusion. 
CHAPTER  XXL   43-46. 

43  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  unto  Israel  all  the  land  which  he  sware  [had 

44  sworn]  to  give  unto  their  fathers  :  and  they  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein.     And 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  them  rest  round  about,  according  to  all  that  he  sware 
[had  sworn]  unto  their  fathers  :  and  there  stood  not  a  man  of  all  their  enemies 
before   them  ;  the   Lord   [Jehovah]   delivered  all  their  enemies  into  their  hand. 

45  There  failed  not  aught  of  any  good  thing  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  spoken 
unto  the  house  of  Israel  ;  all  came  to  pass. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


(ver.  35).     In  other  places  he  shows  only  different 
fonns  of  the  same  name,  as  the  examples  cited  by 

<  The  chapter  contains  the  catalogue  of  the  Le-  '  Kdl  n^y  for  •pabs,  baffc  for  b«tt?B,  ifen 
vitical  cities,  which  were  appointed  according  to  '•'  '•'  ~ 

'         " 


, 

the  regulations  already  given  by  Moses,  Num.  '  for  "W^T  HaH,  and  many  others  (Keil,  ub.  sup.). 
xxxv.  1  tf.  There  were  forty-eight  of  them  in  all,  j  Some,  finally,  are  probably  different  designations 
of  which  six  were  at  the  same  time  (ch.  xx.)  cities  ~  .  .  «»«>*.,,  „  —  s»»-o 

of  refuge.     On  Kiepert's  Wall  Map  they  are  dis-  1  of  the  same  Clt^  as  D¥?'7r  *>*  C  =^ 


tinguished  by  a  colored  line  drawn  under  each  [on  \  for  n^D")^,  and  D23?  for  CN22"|S37  (1  Chron.  vi. 
Clark's  Bible  Atlas  of  Maps  and  Plans  by  being  53j  58  [EnTg>  68  73]  compared" with  Josh.  xxi.  22, 
pnnted  m  small  capitals,  and  on  Menke  s  by  a  dis-  29. 

tinguishing  mark].  ^  Vers.  1-^.  Demand  of  the  Levites  that  Cities 

The  list  of  theLevitical  cities  is  given  also  ^should  be  given  to  them.  The  account  which  we  have 
1  Chron.  vi.  39-66,  with  several  in  part  easily  re-  j  here  of  t'he  appHcation  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe 
movable  deviations,  due  probably,  as  Keil  sup-  (Ex<  vi.  14>  25)  reminds  us  of  ch.  xiii.  6,  where  it 
poses  (ii.  1,  p.  156,  note),  to  another  documentary  |  js  simjiariy  toid  concerning  Caleb,  that  he,  accom- 
Bource.  The  chronicler  names  only  forty-two  ,  panied  bv  members  of  his  tribe,  brings  to  mind  the 
ernes,  although  hejilso  relates^  ver.  45  jf.^that^the  promise  that  had  been  given  him  by  Moses.  Cal 
vin  regards  it  as  probable  that  the  Levites  had 
been  forgotten,  adducing  in  support  of  this  :  "  Sic 
cnun  accidere  solet,  dnin  quis<]iie  ad  sna  curanda.  at~ 
tentus  est,  ut  fratrum  oblivwcatur."  Considering  the 
great  respect  in  which  their  fellow  tribesman  of 


children  of  Aaron  had  received  thirteen,  the  other 
Kohathites  ten,  the  Gershonites  thirteen,  the  Me- 
rarites  twelve  cities,  in  all  therefore  forty-eight. 
Omitted  are  (1)  Jutta  in  Judah,  (2)  Gibeon  in 
Benjamin,  (3)  Eltekeh  in  Dan,  (4)  Gibbethon  in 
Dan,  (5)  Jokneam  in  Zebulun,  (6)  Nahalal  in 
Zcbulun.  Knobel  seeks  the  reason  in  mere  negli 
gence  on  the  part  either  of,  the  chronicler  himself 


that  day,  Eleazar,  was  held,  and  that  he  himself 
shared  in  the  distribution  of  the  land,  we  may 
much  rather  assume  with  Masius  (in  Keil,  p.  155), 


or  of  a  transcriber.  Judging  somewhat  more  leni-  j  «  i//OSj  cum  res  ad  eam  opportunitatem  perducta  fnis- 
ently,  we  may  find  the  explanation  in  an  oversight,  sent>  accessisse  ad  dimsires  c.ommuni  suorum  tribiilhun 
well  deserving  excuse  jiroid  so  many  names.  If,  nomine  ut  designatas  ab  Ws  urbes  sortirentur."  They 


further,  the  author  of  Chronicles  gives  to  some  ex 
tent  different  names,  many  of  them  exhibit  faulty 


readings,  as  "!3V  for  T^ri  (ver.  25),  tt3i/.  for 
V*pl?  (ver.  29),  etc.,  but  others,  on  the  contrary, 
the  true  reading;  as  ]V?f  for^P  (ver.  16), 


for  ran-na    (ver.  25),   and         3")  for 

LEVI. 


had  not  deemed  it  opportune  to  urge  their  claim 
before. 

6.  Vers.  4-8.  Account  of  the  Levitical  cities  in 
general.  According  to  Ex.  vi.  16-20,  and  Num.  iii. 
17-19,  compared  with  1  Chron.  v.  27-vi.  34  [Eng. 
vi.  1-49J,  we  have  the  following  family-tree  for  the 
Levites,  to  keep  which  before  the  eyes  may  help  to 
understand  the  following  allotment :  — 


1.  Gerahon.  2.  Kohath.  3    Merari  (Ex.  yi.  16 ;  Num.  iii.  17). 


1.  Amram.  2.  Izhar.  3.  Hebron.  4.  Uzzicl  (Ex.  vi.  18  ;  Num.  iii.  19). 


1.  Aaron.  2.  Moses  (Ex.  vi.  20). 

Aaron's  posterity  received  the  priesthood,  Num. 
xviii.  1,  2,  7  (1  Chron.  vi.  49).  All  the  other  Le 
vites,  hence  the  descendants  of  Moses  also,  were 


appointed,  Num.  xviii.  3-6  (1  Chron.  vi.  33  [48]), 
to  the  inferior  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  chil 
dren  of  Israel,  according  to  Num.  xxxv.  6  ff.,  de- 
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1*9 


terminal  wh:it  cities  the  families  of  the  Levites 
should  receive,  hut  the  lot  decided  which  of  these 
cities  each  particular  family  should  have. 

Ver.  4.  The  tir-t  lut  came  out  for  the  families 
of  the  Kohathites,  and,  among  these,  for  the 
sons  of  Aaron  the  priest,  of  the  Levites.  They, 
namelv,  the  pro|HT  priests,  received  thirteen  cities 
in  the  "territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and 
Benjamin.  Lpon  which  Calvin  remarks:  "  Quod 
non  contiiiit  foiluilo  event u :  auia  tieus  pro  admirabUi 
*uo  const  I  io  in  ea  tede  eos  lucavit,  ubi  statuerat  tem- 
fH'iin  stitt  f  lii/ere." 

Ver.  5.  The  other  Kohathites,  that  is,  the  pos 
terity  of  Izhar,  Hebron,  Uzzicl,  and,  in  the  line  of 
Ami-am,  those  of  Moses,  shared  ten  cities  in  the 
land  of  Ephraim,  Dan,  and  Manossch  west  of  the 
Jordan. 

Ver.  6.  The  (icrshonitcs  received  eighteen  cities 
of  Issachar,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Manassch  ca.-t 
of  the  Jordan. 

Ver.  7.  To  the  Merarites  wen'  allotted  twelve 
cities  out  of  Hcut>cn,  (lad,  and  Xcbulun. 

c.  Vers.  9-IU.  The  Cities  of  the  Sons  of  Aaron 
(cities  of  the  priests).  In  vers.  9-16  are  mentioned 
the  cities  which  the  Aaronides  received  in  the  coun 
try  of  Simeon  and  .ludah,  then  in  vers.  17-19  the 
four  cities  of  Benjamin.  That  they  had  so  many 
was  reasonable  in  view  of  the  future  increase  of 
the  posterity  of  Aaron. 

[Kcil.  Jii'U.  Comm.  ii.  1,  pp.  155.  156,  says  on  this 
topic  :  "  This  numl>er  for  the  cities  allotted  to  the 
Levites  will  not  apitcar  too  largo  if  we  consider, 
that  (1)  most  of  the  cities  of  Canaan,  to  judge 
from  the  great  numl>er  in  so  small  a  country,  could 
not  have  l>ecn  very  large  ;  (2)  the  Levites  were  not 
the  sole  occupants  of  these  cities,  but  had  only  the 
necessary  abodes  in  them  for  themselves,  and  pas 
ture  for  their  cattle  in  the  vicinity,  while  the  re 
maining  space  was  for  the  other  trik-s  ;  (3)  that 
the  twenty-three  thousand  male  persons  which  the 
Levites  numlicrcd  in  the  second  census  in  the 
steppes  of  Moab,  when  distributed  among  thirty- 
five  cities,  would  give  to  each  six  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  males,  or  altout  thirteen  hundred  male 
anA  female  I/evites.  On  the  other  hand,  the  allow 
ance  of  thirteen  cities  to  the  priests  has  raised  ob 
jections  tending  to  the  supposition  that,  since 
Aaron,  in  Joshua's  time,  could  scarcely  have  had 
M>  numerous  a  posterity  from  his  two  remaining 
wins  as  to  till  two,  not  to  s|>cak  of  thirteen  cities, 
therefore  the  catalogue  betrays  a  document  of  a 
much  later  date  (Mautvr  and  others).  lint  in  this, 
not  only  is  then1  ascribed  to  those  who  effected  the 
division,  the  monstrous  short-sightedness  of  assign 
ing  to  the  priests  their  abodes  with  reference  merely 
to  their  necessity  at  that  time,  and  without  regard 
to  their  future  increase,  but  also  of  having  taken 
the  -!/.<•  of  the  cities  as  much  too  important,  and 
the  number  of  the  Invites  as  much  too  small. 
But  it  wan  not  at  all  designed  that  the  cities  should 
be  filled  with  the  families  of  the  priests.  And 
although  the  |>oll-list  of  the  priests  then  living  is 
nowhere  given,  still,  if  we  remember  that  Aaron 
died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  exodus,  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  ami  twenty-three  years  (Num. 
xxxiii.  38),  and  so  was  already  eighty-three  years 
old  when  they  left  Kgypt,  it  will  appear  that  'there 
might  \>c  now,  seven  years  after  his  death,  descend 
ants  of  the  fourth  generation.  But  his  two  sons 
had  twenty-four  male  offspring  who  founded  the 
twenty-four  classes  of  priests  instituted  by  David 
(I  Chron.  xxiv.).  If,  then,  we  allow  only  six 
males  respectively  to  each  of  the  following  genera 
tions,  the  third  generation  would  already  have 


numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
who,  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years 
of  age  at  the  distribution  of  the  land,  might  now 
have  had  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  male  chil 
dren.  Thus  the  total  number  of  male  persons  of 
the  priestly  class  might  at  that  time  have  amounted 
to  over  one  thousand,  or  to  at  least  two  hundred 
families."  — TK.] 

Ver.  9.  The  cities  were  called  by  name,  that 
is,  they  indicated  them  by  their  names,  "  specified 
them  by  name"  (Knobel). 

Ver.  10.  The  subject  of  the  principal  sentence  is 
TT13,  which  must  be  supplied  from  the  parenthet 
ical  explanatory  sentence  ("for  theirs  was  the  first 
lot").  The  awkwardness  of  the  construction  re 
minds  us  of  i-h.  xvii.  1. 

Vers.  11,  12.  The  first  city  named  is  Hebron, 
here  also  as  in  ch.  xv.  13,  and  often,  called  the  city 
of  Arba.  When  this  Arba  is  here  called  the  father 

of  Anok,  P*i23?,  but  elsewhere  always  the  father  of 

Anak  (p3?,  '£«£«),  the  P*b?  is  undoubtedly  a 
j  mere  variety  of  pronunciation  of  the  same  name. 
'The  A  sound  easily  passes  over,  in  the  (ieriuan 

dialects  also    into  tue  0  sound.     At  Hebron   the 

Levites  received,  besides  the  city,  only  C^CH^D 

(from  27?^'  to  drive),  the  "drives,"  the  pasture- 
grounds,  but  not  the  tillable  land  which,  with  the 
!  villages  thereon,  belonged  to  Caleb  (eh.  xiv.  12). 

j  Compare  also  in  reference  to  the  Q^E?^J^2,  ver.  3, 

j  as  well  a.s  Num.  xxxv.  2. 

Ver.  13  rej>eats  the  sense  of  ver.  11  on  account 
of  the  parenthetical  remark  in  ver.  12.  Libnah 
(ch.  xv.  42;  x.  29);  Jattir  (ch.  xv.  48);  Eshte- 

j  moa  (eh.  xv.  50) ;  Holon  (ch.  xv.  51 ) ;  Debir  (ch. 

'  xv.  15,  49  ;  x.  38) ;  Ain  (ch.  xv.  32) ;  Jutta  (ch. 

j  xv.  55)  ;  Bethshemesh  (ch.  xv.  10).  Of  the  cities 
so  far  enumerated  six,  Hebron,  Jattir,  Kshtemoa, 

|  Holon,  Debir,  Jutta,  lay  on  the  mountain  of  Judah  ; 
two,  Libnah  and  Beth-shcmcsh,  in  the  lowland,  to 
which  is  added  one  city  of  Simeon,  Ashan  in  the 

lowland  0^^'  cn-  xv-  4-  >  x'x-   ~>  !IS   should  bo 

read,  1  Chron.  vi.  44  (59),  instead  of  7?P- 

Ver.  17  ft'.  The  four  Lcvitical  cities  in  Benjamin, 
i  Gibeon  (ch.  ix  3  ff. ;  x.  1  ff.  ;  xviii.  25),  Oeba  (ch. 

xviii.  24),  Anathoth,  and  Almon.  The  two  latter 
!  are  wanting  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin, 

and  are  therefore  still  to  l>e  spoken  of  here.     Ann- 

\thofh  (fYirQSp,  Jeremiah's  birth-place  (Jer.  i.  I  ; 
xxix.  27),  whose  inhabitants,  however,  hated  him 
(Jer.  xi.  21),  and  were  therefore  threatened  by  tho 
indignant  prophet  (Jer.  xi.  22,  23),  lies  one  hour 
and  a  quarter  (Fiirrer  one.  hour  and  seventeen 
minutes)  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  now  called 
Anata,  built  "on  a  height  ri>ing  a  little  alxtve  the 
table-land."  As  traces  of  its  antiquity,  Hiirrer, 
who  made  a  trip  thither  from  Jerusalem  (pp.  75- 
80),  found  in  a  house  stones  with  jointed  edges, 
three  feet  long  and  one  and  a  half  feet  wide  (p. 
77).  llobinson  (who  first  rccogni/ed  in  Anata  the. 
ancient  Anathoth,  while  ecclesiastical  tradition  had 

j  chosen  for  it  another  site,  near  the  village  of 
Kurvct  el-Knab.  about  three  hours  from  Jerusalem 
on  tfie  road  to  Hamlch,  and  had  called  it  Jcrcmiif) 
also  notices  ancient  remains  of  walls,  and,  like 
Furrer,  praises  the  prospect  from  this  place  (Hob. 
ii.  109,  110;  Furrer,  p.  77).  The  statements  of 
Joseph.  (Ant.  x.  7,  8),  of  the  Onom.,  and  of  Jerome 
in  tne  t'oinm.  in  Jer.  I,  on  the  distance  of  Amv- 
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tlioth  from  Jerusalem  have  been  proved  correct 
(see  von  Raumer,  p.  171).  Almon  0"}a?3?»  1 
Chron.  vi.  45  (60)  n$v>2),  nOw  Almit  (Rob.  Later 
BiU.  Res.  287)  or  el-Mid,  as  Tobler  writes  it 
(Denkbl.  p.  631,  note  1),  situated  a  little  to  the 
northeast  of  Anathoth.  A  place  of  ruins. 

Ver.  19.  Thirteen  cities  in  all. 

d.  Vers.  20-26.  The  Cities  of  the  remaining  Ko- 
hat  kites.  Of  these  there  were  ten,  namely,  four  in 
Ephraim  (ver.  22),  four  in  Dan  (ver.  24),  two  in 
west  Manasseh  (ver.  25). 

Vers.  20-22.  a.  Four  Cities  in  Ephraim,  She- 
chem  (eh.  xvii.  7),  Gezer  (ch.  x.  33;  xvi.  3), 
Kibzaim  (instead  of  which  1  Chron.  vi.  53  (68)  has 


J7^,  not  discovered.  That  Kibzairn  and  Jok- 
raeam  may  be,  as  Knobel  and  Keil  suppose,  differ 
ent  names  of  the  same  place,  is  confirmed  perhaps 
by  the  fact  referred  to  by  Gesenius  in  his  Lex.,  that 


Dp^,  "  gathered  by  the  people,"  from  r. 
and  D^??i7  from  V?l?»  to  collect,  cognate  with 


p,  Ezek.  xxii.  20,  "  have  a  quite  similar 
etymology."  The  fourth  city  is  Beth-horon. 
"  Whether  the  upper  or  lower  city,  is  not  said  " 
(Keil). 

Vers.  23,  24.  0.  Four  Cities  in  Dan,  Eltekeh, 
Gibbethon  (ch.  xix.  44),  Aijalon  (ch.  x.  12  ;  xix. 
42),  Gath-rimmon  (ch.  xix.  45). 

Ver  25.  y.  Two  Cities  in  West  Manassfh;  Ta- 
nach  (ch.  xii.  21  ;  xvii.  11).  Gath-rimmon,  an 

old  mistake  in  copying  for  C37y2  (1  Chron.  vi. 
55  [70]),  that  is  Ibleam  (ch.  xvii.  11). 

Ver.  26.  In  all,  ten  cities. 

e.  Vers.  27-33.  The  Cities  of  the  Gershonites. 
Thirteen,  again,  as  with  the  sons  of  Aaron  (vers. 
4,  19),  namely,  two  in  East  Manasseh  (ver.  2), 
four  in  Issachar  (ver.  28),  four  in  Asher  (ver.  30), 
three  in  Naphtali  (ver.  32). 

Ver.  27.  a.  Two  Cities  in  East  Manasseh.    Golan 


(ch.  xx.  8  ;  Dcut.  iv.  43).  Beesh-tera 

cont.  from  rnj-ltVTSl,  that  is,  House  of  As- 


tartc;  called  1  Chron.  vi.  56  (71)  /T/m.  It 
was  plainly  a  city  with  a  temple  of  Astarte,  per 
haps  the  Ashteroth-Karnaim  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xiv.  5  as  the  residence  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  the 
site  of  which  cannot  now  be  determined.  In  any 
case,  we  must  not,  as  Keil  and  Knobel  observe, 
think  of  the  present  Basra  in  the  east  of  Hauran 
(as  Reland  does,  pp.  621,  602),  for  this  was  called 
even  from  ancient  times  B6<Tffopv.,  Bo<ropd  (I  Mace. 

v.  26  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  3),  hence  as  now  i"H**2> 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  corrupted  into 
B6<rrpa  (Knobel).  But  we  must  not  either  refer, 
as  Knobel  would,  to  a  Bostra  or  Bustra  on  Mount 
Hermon,  north  of  Banias,  since  the  territory  of 
the  tribes  did  not  extend  so  far  north.  Knobel, 
indeed,  assumes  this  when  he  discovers  Baal-gad 
in  Heliopolis  ;  which  view  we  have  attempted  to 
disprove  in  ch.  xi.  1  7.  The  site  of  this  Beeshtcrah, 
therefore,  must  l>e  regarded  as  not  yet  ascertained. 
That  the  name  Beeshtera  should  occur  more  than 
once,  and  therefore  on  Mount  Hermon,  is  owing  to 
the  wide  spread  of  the  worship  of  Astarte  through 
that  region.  So  much  the  more  difficult  will  it  be 
to  make  out  the  situation  of  our  city. 

Vers.  28,  29.  /3.  Four  Cities  in  Issachar:  Kishon 
(ch.  xix.  20),  Dabareh  (ch.  xix.  12),  Jarmuth, 
En-gannim  (ch.  xix.  21). 


Vers.  30,  31.  y.  Four  Cities  in  Asher:  Mishal 
(ch.  xix.  26),  Abdon  (ch.  xix.  28),  Helkath  (ch. 
xix.  25),  Rehob  (ch.  xix.  28). 

Ver.  32.  5.  Three  Cities  in  Faphtali:  Kedesh 
(ch.  xix.  37),  Hammoth-dor,  called  Hammath  in 
ch.  xix.  35,  and  Hummon  in  1  Chron.  vi.  61  (76). 

Kartan  (l^~?f??  according  to  Keil  contracted  from 
^J-Pi?  =  CyV"]",  1  Chron.  vi.  61  (76),  like  Do- 
than,  2  K.  vi.  13,  from  Dothain,  Gen.  xxxvii.  17), 
not  named  among  the  cities  of  Naphtali.  Knobel 
says :  "  Perhaps  Katanah,  with  ruins,  northeast 
from  Safed,"  in  Van  de  Velde,  Mem.  p.  147. 

Ver.  33.  Thirteen  cities  in  all. 

/.  Vers.  34-42.  The  Cities  of  the  Merarites.  They 
acquired  twelve  cities  (ver.  40),  namely,  four  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  (ver.  34),  four  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (ver.  36),  and  four  in  the  tribe  of  Gad; 
mostly  therefore  in  eastern  Palestine. 

Vers.  34,  35.  a.  Four  Cities  in  Zebulun:  Jokneam 
(ch.  xii.  32;  xix.  11),  Kartah  (ch.  xix.  15),  Dim- 

nah,  perhaps  =  ™D"1  or  TSVSn  (ch.  xix.  13;  1 
Chron.  vi.  62).  So  Knobel  and  others.  Keil 
questions  the  identity,  because  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  the  Chronicles  the  text  is  undoubt 
edly  corrupt,  since  it  presents  not  four  but  only 
two  cities,  Rimmono  and  Tabor.  Nahalal  (ch.  xix. 
15).  Instead  of  this  Tabor,  1  Chron.  vi.  62. 

Vers.  36,  37.  )8.  Four  Cities  in  Reuben:  Bezer 
(ch.  xx.  8;  Dcut.  iv.  43),  Jahazah,  Kedemoth, 
and  Mephaath  (ch.  xiii.  18).  Both  verses  are 
supported  by  the  majority  of  Codd.,  are  not  want 
ing  in  the  early  translations,  and  correspond  to. 
the  statements  of  vers.  7,  40,  41.  When  Rabbi 
Jacob  ben  Chasim  omitted  them  in  his  great  Rab 
binic  Bible" of  the  year  1525,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Masora,  he  proceeded  altogether  without  right, 
cf.  Knobel,  p.  474;  Keil,  BM.  Com.,  p.  155,  Anm. 
2  ;  and  Com.  on  Josh.,  p.  457,  note  ;  also  De  Rossi, 
Varia  Li'ctioncx,  ad  h.  1.,  and  J.  II.  Michaelis,  note 
to  bis  HA.  Bill.,  ed.  Halle  (ap.  Keil,  /.  c.). 

Vers.  38,  39.  y.  Four  Cities  in  the  Tribe  of  Gad: 
Bamoth  in  Gilead  (ch.  xx.  8  ;  xiii.  26),  'Maha- 
naim  (ch.  xiii.  26),  Heshbon  (ch.  xiii.  17),  Jazer 
(ch.  xiii.  25). 

Ver.  40.  Twelve  cities  in  all. 

Vers.  41,  42.  End  of  the  list  of  Lcvitical  cities. 
There  were  forty-eight  of  them,  as  had  been  com 
manded,  Num.  xxxv.  6,  and  as  is  here  again  men 
tioned.  Each  one  had  its  pasture-ground;  ~^7 

"1>^,  city  city,  i.  e.,  each  city  according  to  the 
manner  of  distributive  numerals,  Gesenius,  Gram. 
§  118,  5. 

g.  Vers.  42-45.  Conclusion.  He  refers  to  what 
God  had  said  to  Joshua,  ch.  i.  2-6,  when  he  directed 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  land. 

Ver.  43.  Jehovah  gave  Israel  the  land  which  he 
had  sworn  to  their  fathers  (Gen.  xii.  7;  xv.  18; 
Num.  xi.  12;  xxxii.  II;  Deut.  xxxi.  21).  And 
they  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein.  The  same 
expression  is  used  ch.  xix.  47. 

Ver.  44.  And  he  gave  them  rest  round  about, 
as  he  likewise  had  sworn  to  their  fathers  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  14;  Deut.  iii.  20;  xxv.  19).  Their  ene 
mies  could  not  stand  ngainst  them,  and  although 
these  were  not  yet  entirely  subjugated,  as  appears 
from  Judg.  i.,  they  dared  no  enterprise  ngainst  the 
Israelites  while  Joshua  lived  (Judg.  ii.  6  tf'.).  As 
Rahab  said  to'  the  spies  (ii.  9),  a  terror  had  fallen 
on  the  Canaanitcs. 

Ver.  45.    The  good  words  not  one  of  which 
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faili-d  l^'  fell),  T.  e.,  remained  unfulfilled  (ch. 
xxiii.  14),  arc  God's  promises.  Coin  p.  on  this 
in  the  New  Testament,  2  Cor.  i.  20,  "  liod  is  in  his 


promises  truthful,  and  keeps  them,  only  that  we 
through  unbelief  and  imliricrence  ourselves  stand 
in  the  way,"  ObUmder. 


SECTION    THIRD. 

THE  RELEASE  or  THE  Two  AND  A  HALF  TRANSJORDANIC  TRIBES.    JOSHUA'S  FAREWELL  DIS 
COURSE.     His  DEATH  AND  THAT  OF  ELEAZAR. 

CHAPTERS  XXII.-XXIV. 

1.    The  Release  of  the  Two  and  a  Half  Transjordanic  Tribes. 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

a.  Joshua's  Parting  Address. 

CHAPTER  XXII.  1-8. 

1  THEN  Joshua  called  the  Reubeniteaj  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manas- 

2  seh,  And  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  kept  all  that  Moses  the  servant  of  the  L<>;d 
[Jehovah]  commanded  you,  and  have  obeyed  [hearkened  to]  my  voice  in  all  that  I 

8  commanded  you  :  Ye  have  not  left  your  brethren  these  many  days  unto  this  day, 
but  [and]  have  kept  the  charge  of  [omit  :  of]  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  [Je- 

4  hovah]   your  God.      And   now   the   Ixml    [Jehovah]  your   God    hath   given    rest 
unto  your  brethren,  as  he  promised  [spoke  to]  them  :    therefore  [and]  now  re 
turn  ye,  and  get  you  unto  your  tents,  and  [omit  :  and]  unto  [into]  the  land  of  your 
possession,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  you  on  the  other 

5  side  [of  the]  JordiTn.      But  [Only]  take  diligent  heed  to  do  the  commandment  and 
the  law,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  charged  [commanded]  you, 
to  love  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  and  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his 
commandments,  and  to  cleave  unto  him,  and  to  serve  him  with  all  your  heart,  and 

6  with  all  your  soul.     So  [And]  Joshua  blessed  them,  and  sent  them  away  ;  and  they 

7  went  unto  their  tents.     Now  [Ami]  to  the  one  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Moses 
had  given  possession  in  Hashan  :  but  [ayd]  unto  the  other  half  thereof  gave  Joshua 
among  their  brethren  on  this  [the  other]  l  side  [of  the]  Jordan  westward.    And  [and 
also]  when  Joshua  sent  them  away  also  [omit  :  also]  unto  their  tents,  then   he 

8  blessed  them,  And  he  [omit  :    he]   spake  unto  them,  saying,   Return  with   much 
riches  unto  your  tents,  and  with  very  much  cattle,  with  silver,  and  with  gold,  and 
with  brass,  and  with  iron,  and  with  very  much  raiment:  divide  the  spoil  of  your 
enemies  with  your  brethren. 

TEXTUAL  AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  7.  —  "^31712  M  "135$,  ch-  T-  *'  ««»?*  th»t  »>•  '»!*««•  b  defined  by  HD^  ;  here  it  U  "on  (lit.  out  of)  the 
Other  tide  "  with  reference  to  BMtian  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  lias  jimt  Ixwn  mentioned.  —  TB.] 

6.  Return  Homeward  of  the  Two  and  a  Half  Trites.    Erection  of  an  Altar  on  the  Jordan. 
CHAPTER  XXII.  9,  10. 

9  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  returned,  and  departed  from  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 
out  of  Shiloh,  which  u  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  go  unto  the  country  [into  the 
land]  of  Gilead,  to  the  land  of  their  possession,  whereof  they  were  possessed  [in 
which  they  had  possessions],  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  by  tho 
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1'J  hand  of  Moses.  And  when  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  [into  the  circles1  of 
the]  Jordan,  that  are  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and 
the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  built  there  an  altar  by 
[the]  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to  [an  altar  great  to  behold]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  10.  —  sn  nSb^bj,  "circles,  circuit,  region  ; ''  see  the  exeg.  note.  That  this  district  is  said  to  have  been 
In  the  ''land  of  Canaan,"  which  is  in  general  strongly  distinguished  from  the  table-land  east  of  the  Jordan,  certainly 
favors  the  supposition  that  the  altar  in  question  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Still  everything  else  Is  against 
it,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  recent  commentators,  against  many  of  the  older  and  against  Joseph  us,  have  too 
readily  assumed  that  it  was  so.  It  is  in  itself  highly  improbable  that  the  Gileadites  should  have  built  an  altar  with 
their  design  on  ground  not  belonging  to  them,  where  they  could  have  no  control  over  its  safety,  and  where  it  is  impos 
sible  to  see  how  it  could  bear  witness  for  them.  And  the  expressions  in  ver.  11,  '3  ^""^  '^  r&  "  over  again8t  tn« 
land  of  Canaan,"  and  'tZ^  \3S  ""Q!£"bS,  both  naturally  point  to  the  other  side,  and  can  only  with  a  degree  of  yio 
lencc  be  understood  of  a  locality  in  the  fullest  sense  within  and  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Consider  further  that  there  was 
no  mention  by  the  Israelites  of  simply  destroying  the  altar,  which  would  on  this  supposition  be  easy,  and  in  their  state 
of  mind  very  natural  (as  indeed  they  would  not  have  allowed  ir  to  be  built  without  explanation  on  their  territory),  but 
that  the  ambassadors  must  pass  over  into  Gilead  to  treat  of  the  matter,  and  that  there  to  all  appearance  the  naming  of 
the  altar  took  place,  and  there  will  appear  to  be  more  reasons  for  the  view  of  those  who  place  the  altar  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Jordan  than  against  it.  May  not  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  lie  in  the  extension  of  the  "land  of  Canaan,"  in 
ver.  10,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Ghor  (ancient  Arabah),  overlooking  the  river,  for  the  moment,  as  a  boundary, 
and  making  the  boundary  between  Canaan,  the  "low  country,"  and  Gilead  to  be  the  wall  of  eastern  mountains  which 
fences  in  the  Jordan  Valley  1  This  being  conceded,  the  phrase  "  over  against,"  quasi  "  fronting."  in  ver.  11,  and 

W*  3.  "^ ^~ /S  (English  version,  "at  the  passage  of,"  etc  ),  "  to  the  other  side  with  reference  to  the  sons  of  Israel," 
uiight'both  be  understood  in  their  most  usual  sense.  Certainly  some  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  probabilities  for 
this  opinion.  —  Tit.] 

c.  Embassy  from  Israel  to  the  Two  and  a  Half  Tribes  on  account  of  the  Altar. 
CHAPTER  XXII.  11-20. 

1 1  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  heard  say,  Behold,  the  children  [sons]  of 
Reuben,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  have  built 
an  [the]  altar  over  against  the  land  of  Canaan,1  in  the  borders  [circles]  of  [the] 

1  2  Jordan,  at  the  passage  of  [opposite  to]  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel.  And  when 
the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  heard  of  it,  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together  at  Shiloh,  to  go  up  to  war  against 

lo  them.  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  sent  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben, 
and  to  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  into  the  land 

1 4  of  Gilend,  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  And  with  him  ten  princes,  of  each 
chief  house  '2  a  prince  throughout  [for]  all  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  each  one  was 
an  [a]  head  of  the  house  of  their  father's  [the  head  of  their  chief  houses]  2  among 
the  thousands  of  Israel. 

lo  And  they  came  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  to  the  children  [sons] 
of  Gad,  and  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  unto  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  they  spake 

10  with  them,  saying,  Tims  saith  the  whole  [all  the]  congregation  of  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah],  What  trespass  is  this  that  ye  have  committed  against  the  God  of  Israel, 
to  turn  away  [return]  this  day  from  following  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  in  that  ye  have 

17  builded  you  an  altar,  that  ye  might  rebel  this  day  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ?  Is 
the  iniquity 8  of  Peor  too  little  for  us,  from  which  we  are  not  cleansed  until  this 
day,  although  there  was  a  plague  [and  the  plague  was]  in  the  congregation  of 

J8  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  But  that  ye  must  turn  away  this  day  from  following  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  ?  and  it  will  be,  seeing  ye  rebel  to-day  against  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah],  that  to-morrow  he  will  be  wroth  with  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel. 

19  Notwithstanding  [And  truly],  if  the  land  of  your  possession  be  [is]  unclean, 
then  [omit :  then]  pass  ye  over  unto  the  land  of  the  possession  of  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah]    wherein   the   Lord's    [Jehovah's]   tabernacle  dwelleth,  and  take  possession 
among  us :  but  rebel  not  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  nor  rebel  against  us,  in  build- 

20  ing  you  an  altar  beside  the  altar  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God.     Did  not  Achan 
the  son  of  Zerah  commit  a  trespass  in  the  accursed  thing  [in  what  was  devoted], 
and  wrath  fell  on  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  ?  and  that  man  perished  not  alone 
in  his  iniquity. 
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TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  11.  —  VK,  wi»  »  pUc«  to  which  one  ha*  come  ;  "  comp.  7,  letter  B,  aUo  Greek  «;«,  ««  for  «V.  In  all  this, 
however,  the  idea  of  motion  is  not  wholly  lo»t,  namely,  "a  motion  that*  preceded  "  (Oesen.  Lex.  p.  62  Bj.  —  Ta.] 

[*  Ver.  14.  —  28  nV»  "houn  <*  »  lather,"  and  rfi2b«l  jT2,  "home  of  the  fiuhew,"  =  lather-house,  father- 
house*.  On  the  use  of  the  geuitire  plural  instead  of  the  plural  of  the  noun  limited,  see  Gesen.  Lex.  B.  i.  JT2  (11). 
p.129.  —  Tm] 

[»  Ver.  17.  —  '2  ]iy"fW,  prop,  an  adTerblal  ace.,  "  in  respect  to  ''  the  Iniquity,  etc.  The  sense  of  the  question 
10,  "  Had  we  not  enough  of  the  iniquity  ?  ''  etc.  Zuux's  Yereion  appears  to  take  tl^e  la«t  member  of  the  Terse  singularly, 
a*  giving  a  vivid  designation  of  the  time  of  the  transgression  :  aU  die  Stuehe  war,  etc.  "  And  "  (  l)  nttd  not  be  under 
stood  here  as  —  "although,"  but  more  naturally  in  it*  proper  sense  :  "  and  the  plague  [for  which]  was  upon  the  congre 
gation  (not  the  particular  sinners)  of  Jehovah."  The  next  Terse  (18)  then  proceeds:  And  (nearly  —  and  yet)  ye  lire 
turning  away  this  day  from  after  Jehovah.  Or,  if  we  suppose  a  somewhat  more  free  combination  of  rlau.T",  tlxan  \* 
Often  met  with  in  this  style  of  Hebrew  writing,  we  may  consider  the  two  verses  as  making  up  a  compound  sentence,  in 
which  one  question  runs  through  to  the  eud  of  the  first  member  of  v.-r.  18.  We  should  then  tr.m-Ut.-  thus:  Is  the 
iniquity  of  I'eor  too  little  for  us,  from  which  we  are  not  cleansed  until  this  day,  and  [for  which]  the  plague  was  ou 
tue  congregation  of  Jehovah,  —  and  are  ye  turning  away  this  day  from  after  Jehovah  '.  And  it  will  be  (9.  </..  the  result 
Is)  ye  will  rebel  to-day  against  Jehovah,  and  to-morrow  upon  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  he  will  break  forth.'' 

-TI.J 

d.  Apology  of  the  Two  and  a  Half  Tribes  for  Building  the  Altar. 
CHAPTER  XXII. 


21  Then  [And]  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  answered,  and  said  [spake]  unto  the  heads  of  the  thou- 

22  sands  of  Israel,  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the   Lord  God  of  gods   [God,  God  Jeho 
vah,  God,  (iod  Jehovah,  or,  the  God  of  gods,  Jehovah,  etc.],  he  knoweth,  and  Israel 
he  shall  know  ;  if  it  be  [MVI«]  in  rebellion,  or  [and]  if  in  transgression  [trespass] 

23  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  (save  us  not  this  day,)  That  we  have  built  us  an  altar 
to  turn  [return]  from  following  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  or  [and]  if  to  otter  thereon 
burnt-offering,  or  [and]  meat-ottering,  or  [and]  if  to  otter  [make]  peace-offerings 

24  thereon,  let  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  require  it  ;  And  if  we  have  not  rather  [omit:  rather] 
done  it  for  fear  of  this  thing  [done  this  from  concern,  for  a  reason],  saying.  In  time 
to  corne  your  children  [sons]  might  [will]  speak  unto  our  children  [sons],  saying, 

25  What  have  ye  to  do  with  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel?     For  [And]  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  made  [the]  .Jordan  a  border  between  us  and  you,  ye  children 
[sons]  of  Reuben  and  children  [sons]  of  Gad  ;  ye  have  no  part  in  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah]  :  So  [And]  shall  your  children  [sons]  make  our  children  [sons]  cease  from  fear- 

26  ing  the  Ixjrd  [Jehovah].     Therefore  [And]  we  said,  Let  us  now  prepare  to  build 
us  an  altar  [let  us  now  do  for  ourselves  to  build  the  altar],  not  for  burnt-offering, 

27  nor  for  sacrifice  :  But  that  it  ma;/  be  a  witness  between  us  and  you,  and  between  our 
generations  after  us,  that  we  might  do  the  service  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  before 
him  with  our  burnt-offerings,  and  with  our  sacrifices,  and  with  our  peace-offerings  ; 
that  your  children  [sons]  may  not  say  to  our  children  [sons]  in  time  to  come,  Ye 

28  have  no  part  in  the   Lord  [Jehovah].     Therefore  [And]  said  we,  that  it  shall  be, 
when  they  should  [shall]  so  say  to  us  or  [and]  to  our  generations  in  time  to  come, 
that  we  may  [will]  say  again  [omit:  again],  Behold  [See]  the  pattern  of  the  alUir 
of  the  Lord   [Jehovah],  which  our  fathers  made,  not  for  burnt-offerings,  nor  for 

29  sacrifices  ;  but  it  is  a  witness  totwecn  us  and  you.     God  forbid  [Far  be  it  from  us] 
that  we  should  rebel  against  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  turn  this  day  from  following 
the  Lord  [Jehovah],  to  build  an  altar  for  burnt  offerings,  and  for  meat-offerings,  or 
[and]  for  sacrifices,  beside  the  altar  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God,  that  is  before 
his  tabernacle  [dwelling]. 

80  And  when  Phinchas  the  priest,  and  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  and  heads 
of  the  thousands  of  Israel  which  were  with  him,  heard  the  words  that  the  children 
[sons]  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Ma- 

31  nasseh  spake,  it  pleased  them  [was  good  in  their  eyes].  And  1'hinehas  the  son 
of  Eleazar  the  priest  said  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  to  the  children 
[sons]  of  Gad,  and  to  the  children  [sons]  of  Manasseh,  This  day  wo  perceive  that 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  it  among  us,  because  ye  have  not  committed  this  trespass 
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against  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  now  ye  have  delivered  [then  did  ye  deliver]  the 
children  [sons]  of  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

e.  Return  of  the  Embassy.    Naming  of  the  Altar. 
CHAPTER  XXIL  32-34. 

32  And  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  the  princes,  returned  from  the 
children  [sons]  of  Reuben,  and  from  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad,  out  of  the  land 
of  Gilead,  unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  and  brought 

33  them  word  again.     And  the  thing  pleased  [was  good  in  the  eyes  of]  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel :  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  blessed  God,  and  did  not  intend 
to  go  up  [Heb.  nearly  :  did  not  say  they  would  go  up]  against  them  in  battle,  to 
destroy  the  land  wherein  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben  and  [the  sons  of]   Gad 

34  dwelt.     And  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Gad  called 
the  altar  Ed  [  Witness  ;  or,  more  probably,  omit i  Ed~\  :  for  it  shall  be  a  witness 
[it  is  a  witness]  between  us  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  is  God. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  author  of  chaps,  xiii.-xxi.  having  given  the 
report,  distinguished  bv  his  valuable  and  accurate 
statements,  of  the  division  of  the  land,  the  appoint 
ment  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  the  Levitical  cities, 
relates  to  us  in  the  three  following  chapters,  which 
close  the  book,  the  release  of  the  two  and  a  half 
transjordanic  tribes,  transcribes  Joshua's  last  dis 
courses  to  the  people,  and  finally  gives  account  of  j  in  a  similar  way  ch.  xiv.  3,  xviii.  7,  and  was 
his  death  and  that  of  Eleazar.  |  therefore  not  necessary.  Keil,  in  his  earlier  com- 

He 
,  char- 

f,  ,    ,  ,  as  Maurer  rightly  observes, 

of  these  tribes  to  their  home.  Erection  of  an  altar  in  which  he,  from  a  mere  desire  to  be  perfectly  ex- 
on  the  Jordan,  vers.  9,  10 ;  (c.)  Embassy  from  Israel  plicit,  sometimes  falls  into  redundancy  and  super- 
on  account  of  this  altar,  vers.  11-20;  (c?.)  The  fluous  repetitions."  He  now  (Bibl.  Com.  in  loc.) 


10;  Gen.  xxxvi.  43:  Lev.  xiv.  34.;  xxv.  24,  and 
often. 

Ver.  5  recalls  Deut.  iv.  2,  29  ;  vi.  5 ;  viii.  6.     On 

the  infin.  form.  HlinS,  cf.  Gesen.  §  133 ;  Ewald, 
§  238  a;  Knobel  on  De'ut.  i.  27. 

Ver.  6  properly  closes  in  its  first  half  the  ac 
count  of  the  sending  away  of  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes,  while  ver.  7  adds  a  notice  which  was  given 


nis  (team  ana  mat  or  OMcazar.  tneretore  not  necessary,     iveil,  in  ms  earlier 

Chap.  xxii.  itself  falls  naturally  into  the  following  ;  mentary  on  Joshua,  noticed  it  quite  sharply, 
smaller  sections  :  (a.)  Joshua's  farewell  discourse  j  says  (p.  462),  "  in  ver.  7  we  find  again  a  notice,  < 
to  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  vers.  1-8  ;  (b.)  Return  !  actcristicof  our  author,  as  Maurer  rightly  obse 


apology  of  the  eastern  tribes,  vers.  21-31 ;  (e.)  lie- 
turn  of  the  embassy,  vers.  32-34. 

a.  Vers.  1-8.  Joshua's  Farewell  Discourse  to  the 


says  more  mildly,  "in  ver.  7  the  author,  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  inserts  the  repeated  observa 
tion,  that  only  half  of  Manasseh  had  received  their 


the  commandment  of  God  (ver.  3).  As  now  Jeho 
vah  had  given  rest  to  the  others,  they  might  return 
to  their  tents  in  the  land  of  their  possession  already 
given  to  them  by  Moses  beyond  the  Jordan  (ver. 
4).  To  this  he  adds  the  admonition  that  they 
should  continue  to  observe  the  commandment,  to 
serve  God  in  unchanging  love,  with  their  whole 
heart  and  their  whole  soul.  Still  further  are  they 
called  upon  to  share  their  rich  booty  with  their 
brethren  (ver.  8).  That  he  sent  them  away  with 
his  blessing  is  twice  related  (vers.  6  and  7  b).  A 
geographical  notice  is  inserted  (ver.  7). 

Ver.  1. 


Two  and  a  Half  Tribes  from  across  the  Jordan,  inheritance  at  the  hand  of  Moses  in  Bashan,  while 
Joshua  acknowledges  their  obedience  to  Moses  and  the  other  half,  on  the  contrary,  had  received  theirs 
to  his  own  commands  (ver.  2),  and  further,  that  through  Joshua  west  of  the  Jordan,  as  inch.  xiv. 
they  had  faithfully  stood  by  their  brethren  and  kept  3  and  xviii.  7.  To  us  this  repetition  appears  re 
dundant  ;  it  agrees,  however,  with  the  fullness, 
abundant  in  repetitions,  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
stvle  of  narrative."  The  second  half  of  the  verse 
now  repeats  what  is  known  already  from  ver.  6. 

Since  it  begins  with  the  words  "*?  C2X  it  would 
almost  seem  that  something  immediately  preceding 


had  fallen  out  or  "been  omitted.' 

Ver.  8  presents  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing 
in  the  demand  not  previously  made,  that  they 
should  share  the  rich  booty  with  their  brethren. 
This  booty  consisted  in  cattle,  silver,  gold,  brass, 
iron,  and  clothing,  and  these  all  in  very  large 
almost  certainly  not  immediately  at  j  quantities  (Ex.  iii.  22;  xi.  2;  xii.  36).  By  the 


the  end  of  the  war,  but,  from  the  connection  in  ,  brethren  are  meant  the  members  of  their  tribes 


which  this  narrative  occurs,  and  according  to  ver. 
4,  not  until  after  the  division  of  the  land  was  com 
pleted. 

Ver.  2.  They  have  kept  their  obligations  to 
Moses  (Num.  xxxii.  20  ff.)  and  to  Joshua  himself 
(ch.  i.  16  if.). 

Ver.  3.  Still  further,  they  had  kept  what  was  to 


who  had  remained  at  home,  to  whom,  according 
to  Num.  iii.  27,  one  half  belonged.  Although  we 
cannot,  with  Knobel,  recognize  three  original  ele 
ments  of  the  section,  namely,  vers.  1-4  and  6  from 
the  War-book,  ver.  5  from  theDeuteronomist,  vers. 
7,  8  from  the  Law-book,  we  may  not  suppress  the 
remark  that  ver.  7  b.  and  8  appear  to  have  sprung 


be  kept,  the  commandment  of  Jehovah.  On  ;  from  a  different  source,  the  "statements  of  which 
^  nilvft  rY^EltfE  HEIF  vid.  Gen.  xxvi.  5  •  Lev.  I  are  not  ^u^'v  communicated.  Whoever  put  the 
....  ~J  '  '•'  '•'  '  i  finishing  hand  to  the  whole  work,  has  added  that 

I  portion  of  its  contents  which  offered  a  new  thought, 
Ver.  4.  Comp.  ch.  i.  15,  H-jrib?  V^&  vers.  9,   as  a  valuable  complement. 
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6.  V«l.  9,  10.  Return  of  the  Two  and  a  Half  •  Shiloh.  "This  zeal  was,"  as  Keil  gays,  with  ref- 
ribes  to  their  Home.  Erection  of  an  Altar  on  the  |erence  to  Calvin's  remark  on  this  passage,  *'en- 
irdan.  The  children  of  Kenben  and  Gad,  and  tirely  ju>titiable  and  praiseworthy,  since  the  altar, 
e  half  tribe  of  Mbnassch  returned  from  Shiloh,  although  not  built  tor  a  place" of  sacrifice,  yet 


friba 

Jordai 

the  half  tril>e  of  Mi.nasseh  returned  from  Shiloh, 

which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  into  the  land   might  easily  l>e  perverted  to" that  use,  and  lead  the 

ot  Gilead,  into  the  land  of  their  possession,  j  whole  people  into  the  sin.     At  all  events,  the  two 

.**.  the,  h.d «.. ,««-,»  m, ;  r  .S^ftff&Sift:  ±£?5 

as  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  10;  xlvii.  27;  Num.  xxxn.  30;   j^i,,,.^ 
«r«n     ••  \vlnTi-iii  tlicx- ii:nl  hiH»n  beld  f»ist.''  or  estab-        \r ' 


wherein  they  had  been  held 
ish'c.l  themselves),  according  to  the  command  of 
Jehovah  by  Moses.  That  they  departed  from 
Shiloh,  favors  the  view  that  this  return  took  place 
not  till  after  the  diviMon  of  the  land.  From  ver. 
9  we  see  that  onlv  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan 
is  regarded  as  tfie  land  of  Canaan ;  that  on  the 
east  of  that  river  is  called  here  simply  Gilead, 
although  it  embraced  Gilead  and  Boshan,  the  king 
doms  of  Sihon  and  Og.  I'he  command  of  Jehovah 


by  Moses,  see  Num.  xxxii.  20  If. 
Ver.  10.  On  their  wa    home  the 


reared  an  altar 


For  they  came  into  the  regions  very  well  suited,  on  account  of  the  high  respect 
which  he  undoubtedly  enjoyed,  to  !>e  the  head  and 
pokesman  of  the  embassy.  Afterwards,  ho  was, 


on  the  Jordan. 

on  the  Jordan  [the  circles  of  the  Jordan],  Hebre 

iT?!«7  niVb?.  As  in  ch.  xiii.  2  and  Joel  iv.  4, 
the  circles  of  the  Philistines  (CTl^b^n  *2  or 

n??^?  2)  are  mentioned,  so  here  the  ]?T]*n  '3, 
which,  Gen.  xiii.  10,  11  ;  1  K.  vii.  47,  are  desig 
nated  a.s  7T^H  133  (Matt.  iii.  5,  ^  *tpixupos 
rov  'lopSavov),  the  i,  Gen.  xiii.  12  ;  xix.  17,  simply, 


the  high-priest." 

Vers.  13,  14.  The  congregation  now  send  Phin- 
ehas  the  son  of  Elcazar  the  priest,  and  ten  princes 
to  their  fellow  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  to  demand 

an  explanation  of  this  matter.    Fhinehas  (DH^E, 
according  to   Gcsen.  =  brazen   mouth, 

son  of  Eleazar  and  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Putiel  (Kx.  vi.  25),  is  named  (Num.  xxv.  6  ff.) 
as  zealous  for  discipline  and  morality  in  Israel,  as 
a  victorious  leader  of  the  |>eople  (Num.  xxxi.  6  ff.) 
in  the  strife  with  the  Midiamtes,  and  was  therefore 


as  "'SSH;  now  the  Ghor.  The  west  side  of  the 
Ghor  is  intended,  as  appears  from  the  addition, 
which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  —  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Jordan.  Here  they  built  an  altar  on 
the  Jordan,  an  altar  great  to  behold.  Hebrew, 

/1l2,  I.  f.,  an  altar  so  high  and  broad 
that  it  could  IK;  seen  from  a  great  distance  [or, 
gr*at  in  ap|>earance,  great  as  compared  with  other 
altars,  WMH.«  '"great-looking"].  Since  Moses  had 
once  rai-f  i  such  an  altar  to  commemorate  his  vic 
tory  over  Amalek  (Kx.  xvii.  15),  they  believed  they 
were  acting  in  good  faith,  as  also  they  nftcrward's 
with  a  good  conscience  testify  (ver.  24*  ff.). 

c.  Vers.  11-20.  Emlnusy  frvm  Israel  to  the  Two 
and  a  Half  Triltes  on  Account  of  this  Altar.  Ver. 
11.  The  children  of  Israel  heard  that  an  altar  had 
been  built,  over  against  the  land  of  Canaan 

^'bl<,  i.  e.,  on  its  eastern  side, 
Knobel),  in  the  circles  of  the  Jordan  (  /l^ 
"01  rnVb?,  i.  e.,  in  the  Ghor),  at  the  side  of 

the  sons  of  Israel  0  -1  "OT'^i  o.s  in  Ex.  xxv. 
87;  xxxii.  15).  It  u  the  east  side  \Y.\\\\  /.:  at  the 
side  (of  the  river)  turned  toward  the  children  of 
Israel.  But  comp.  Textual  Note]. 

Ver.  12  repeats  that  the  children  of  Israel  had 
beard  of  this,  but  adds  that  the  whole  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  to 
get  her  at  Shiloh,  to  overrun  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes  with  war.  Knobcl  regards  this  verse  as  an 
•tarpoUtkra,  and  out  of  the  War-book.  It  is 
noticeable,  indeed,  that  the  beginning  of  ver.  11 
is  r.-jH-ated  here,  and  that  ver.  13  might  perfectly 
well  follow  ver.  11.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Terse  contains  nothing  at  all  which  could  disturb 
the  connection  or  would  be  improbable  in  itself. 
since  in  view  of  Lev.  xvii.  8,  9  (comp.  Ex.  xx.  24) 
such  an  excitement  appears  so  much  the  more  in- 
tailigfble,  a-  th-  t  ilwrnaclc  had  been  a  short  time 
before  (ch.  xviii.  I)  erected  for  the  first  time  in 


as  related  Judg.  xx.  28,  himself  high  priest.  The 
ten  princes  who  were  sent  with  him  repn>ente.l 
the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  in 

ver.  .30  are  called 
was  head  of  a  chief  (father)  house  among  the 
thousands  of  Israel.  On  the  relation  of  the  chief 
houses,  or,  as  De  Wet'te  translates  family  houses 
(Stainmhauscr),  to  the  whole  tribe,  cf.  cli.  vii.  14, 


*N*B7p.     Each  of  them 


16-18.      The 


are  the  families  of 


Israel,  as  .appears  from  1   Sam.  x.  19,  21,  where 


»s  exchanged  with  nn2t?7!2.  The  expre.- 
sion  is  often  met  with,  e.  g.,  Judg.  vi.  15  ;  Num.  i. 
16  ;  x.  4  ;  in  our  ch.,  ver.  30,  and  above  all  in  the 
famous  passage  Mic.  v.  1. 

Vers.  15-2O.  The  messengers  come  to  the  chil 
dren  of  Reuben,  and  the  rest,  in  the  land  of  (iilead, 
and  make  to  them  earnest  representations.  As 
their  speaker  we  have  to  imagine  to  ourselves 
Phinehas,  the  man  of  the  brazen-mouth,  whose 
words  sound  vehemently  and  as  instinct  with  feel 
ing^  He  assumes  from  the  first  that  the  altar  was 
built  tnalajid*>  by  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  that  thu 
•  juestion  is  one  of  rebellion  against  Jehovah  (vers. 
16,  22),  and  then  asks  whether  the  iniquitv  of  1'eor 
was  not  enough,  of  which  the  people  were  not  yet 
purified,  that  they  should  call  forth  against  them 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah  anew  (vers.  17,  18).  H  ither, 
he  admonishes  them  in  the  second  part  of  h's  dis 
course,  if  the  land  of  their  possession  seetn  'd  to 
them  unclean,  should  the  brother  tril>cs  cross  over 
into  the  land  of  Jehovah's  possession,  when;  his 
dwelljng  was,  and  there  take  posuesbion,  but  not 
rebel  against  Jehovah  and  apostati/.e  bv  building 
them  an  altar  la-sides  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (ver. 
19).  With  an  impressive  reference  to  the  crime 
of  Achan  who  perished  not  as  an  individual  man, 
but  likewise  brought  God's  anger  on  the  entire 
congregation,  the  noble  zealot  concludes  his  dis 
course  (ver.  20). 

V.-r*.  15,  10.  What  trespass  is  this  —  to  turn 
away  —  that  ye  might  rebel  against  Jehovah. 
The  expressions  here  chosen  are  to  be  particularly 


noted:  (1) 


used  ch.  vii.  1  and  ver.  20  with 


of  the  thing,  to  commit  a  trespass  in  respe  -t  to 

something  ;  but  here  with  9.  of  the  person,  and 
he  the  most  exalted  j>cr»oii,  Jehovah  ;  "  to  deal 
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treacherously,  with  concealment,  underhandcdly," 
in  consistency  with  the  probable  ground  significa 
tion  ;  "  to  cover,"  whence  'TD,  mantle.  For 

strengthening,  the  substantive  '3?£  is  added  to 
the  verb,  as  [ch.  vii.  1]  1  Chron.  v.  25;  x.  13; 
2  Chron.  xii.  2.  (2)  **  \"PD^9  2  &>  as  vcre.  23, 
29  (cf.  ch.  xxiii.  12),  to  turn  away  from  Jehovah. 
In  that  consists  the  treacherousness  in  general,  that 
they  turn  away  from  Jehovah.  But  since  they 
have  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  even  to  build 
an  altar,  so  (3)  the  strongest  expression  is  chosen, 

namely,  "Tf  P>  to  be  disobedient,  refractory,  to  rebel 
(Gen.  xiv.  4 ;  2  K.  xviii.  7,  20;  xxiv.  1),  first, 
against  human  rulers,  us  the  passages  quoted  show, 
but  here,  as  in  Ezek.  ii.  3 ;  Dan.  ix.  9,  against  Je 
hovah. 

Ver.  17.  Is  the  iniquity  of  Peor  too  little  for 
us?  That  is,  the  iniquity  which  we  committed 
(Num.  xxv.  3  ;  xxxi.  16)  in  the  worship  of  Baal 
Peor,  consisting  in  the  offering  of  young  maidens 
(Winer,  Realw.,  art.  Baal  [Smith's  Bibl.  Diet.}). 
At  that  time  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  people 
died  as  a  punishment.  To  the  zeal  of  Phinchas 
the  people  owed  the  cessation  of  the  plague  (Num. 
xxv.  9-12).  Of  him  God  said  to  Moses,  "  he  has 
turned  away  my  anger  from  the  children  of  Israel  " 
(Num.  xxv.  11).  So  much  the  more  remarkable 
must  it  appear  that  Phinehas  himself  here  still 
designates  the  iniquity  as  one  from  which  we  are 
not  cleansed  until  this  day.  He  is  thinking,  per 
haps,  that,  as  in  his  opinion  the  case  of  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  shows,  the  inclination  to  idolatry 
still  exists  among  the  Jews.  So  explained  already, 
after  the  example  of  R.  Levi  ben  Gerson,  C.  a 
Lapide,  and  Clericus  :  "  A  quo  nondum  satis  abhor- 
remits  ;  mufti  enim  vidcntur  fnisse,  qui  nondum  delicti 
rnagnitudinem  intelliqebant."  Vid  Prov.  xx.  9.  "ATon 
deerant  attain,  qui  dam  Cananoeorum  el  Chaldaeorum 
deos  colcrent,  ut  liquet  ex  oratione  Josuce,  cap.  xxiv. 
14,  23  "  (op.  Keil,  Com.  on  Josh,  in  loc.).  With  this 
agree  Keil  and  Knobel. 

Ver.  18.  And  ye  turn  away  this  day  from 
following  Jehovah.  The  sense  is  :  so  little  do 
you  think  of  that  plague  which  once  came  upon 
the  congregation,  that  you  are  to-day  ready  again 
to  turn  away  from  Jehovah  [comp.  Textual  and 
Gram.  Note]. 

And  it  will  be,  since  ye  rebel  ....  will  be 
wroth.  The  construction  is  the  same  as  in  Gen. 

xxxiii.  13,  VnEJn  CrnS  =  n  'S  CS.  Mean 
ing  :  "  Consider  well,  for  if  you  rebel  to-dai/  against 
Jehovah,  to-morrow  he  will  b'c  angry  with  the  w/io'c 
congregation  of  Israel."  The  jiulgment  of  God 
comes  quickly,  and  it  comes  not  alone  on  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes,  but  upon  the  whole  people.  In 
the  latter  circumstance  lies,  for  Phinehas,  at  the 
same  time,  a  sort  of  warrant  for  his  speaking  so 
earnestly  to  his  transjordanic  countrymen. 

Ver.  19.  Proceeding  in  a  milder  tone,  Phinchas 
proposes  to  them,  that  if  their  land  seemed  un 
clean  to  them  they  should  go  over  to  the  others  in 
the  land  where  Jehovah  has  his  dwelling,  only  they 
should  build  no  separate  altar.  Knobel :  "  And, 

indeed  OT^,  as  Gen.  xxvi.  9  ;  xxix.  14;  xliv.  28), 
if  the  land  which  they  have  taken  were  unclean, 
they  could  cross  over  into  the  land  of  Jehovah's 
possession,  where  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah  had  its 

seat  O?7^  as  ch.  xviii.  1),  and  there  settle;  only 
they  should  not,  through  such  building  of  a  special 
altar  besides  the  true  altar  of  Jehovah,  rebel  against 


the  Lord,  and  bring  their  brethren  into  hostility, 
i.e.,  draw  down  mischief  on  the  whole  people  from 
God." 

If  the  land  ....  be  unclean,  etc.,  t.  e.,  be 
cause  Jehovah  had  not  his  abode  there,  and  be 
cause  many  heathen  dwelt  among  them. 

Land  of  your  possession  ....  land  of  the 
possession  of  Jehovah.  The  antithesis  is  worthy 

of  careful  notice.  "HE,  with  the  accus.  as  Job 
xxiv.  13,  Ti«  >l-]b. 

Ver.  20.  Finally,  Phinehas  reminds  them  of  the 
crime  of  Achan  (ch.  vii.  1  ff.),  which  was  yet  fresh 
in  memory,  and  which,  as  once  the  iniquity  of 
Peor,  had  "involved  in  its  consequences,  not  only 
the  particular  man,  but  also  his  children  (ch.  vii. 
24),  and,  through  the  unfortunate  attack  on  Ai 
(ch.  vii.  1-5),  the  entire  people.  Keil  :  "  Phinehas 
argues  a  minore  ad  majus.  Yet  the  antithesis  of 
minus  and  majus  is  not,  with  Calvin,  to  be  sought 
in  the  clandestinum  unius  hominis  maleficium  and  the 
manifesto,  ido/olatria,  but  to  be  understood  with 
Masius,  thus  :  '  Si  Achan  cum  fecisstt  sacrilegium, 
non  solus  eat  exstinctits,  sed  indiynatus  est  Deus  uni 
versal  eccles/cp,  quid  futurum  existimatis,  si  vos,  tan- 
tus  hominum  numerus,  tain  graviter  peccaveritis  in 
Deum'"  (p.  381). 

d.  Vers.  21-31.  Defense  of  the  Two  and  a  Half 
Tribes  ayainst  the  Reproach  on  Account  of  this  Altar.    ; 
With  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  and  that  as  the  God  . 
Jehovah,  whom  Israel  worshipped,  these  tribes  de-    i 
clare  that  they  have  built  the  altar,  not  in  treach 
ery,  to  turn  away  from  Jehovah  and  establish  a 
new  worship  (vcrs.  21-23),  but  rather  from  solici 
tude  lest  the  posterity  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Ca 
naan  proper  should  say  to  their  posterity:  You 
have  no  part  in  Jehovah  !  and  should  so  restrain 
their  children  from  worshipping  Him.     This  had 
led  them  to  think  of  building  an  altar,  not  as  an 
altar  of  sacrifice,  but  as  a  witifess  to  their  common 
worship  of  Jehovah,  even  to  future  generations, 
that,  if  ever  the  case  before  supposed  should  occur, 
they  might  point  to  this  altar  fashioned  after  the 
pattern  of  tbe  altar  of  Jehovah  (vers.  26-28).     In 
conclusion,   they  again    repeat   that   rebellion   or  . 
apostasy  was   furthest  from  their  thoughts  (ver.   ; 
29).     With  this  frank  reply,  evidently  springing 
from  a  good  conscience,  Phinehas  and  the  princes 
declare  themselves  satisfied  ;  for  to-day  have  they  i 
learned  that  Jehovah  is  among  them,  from  whose  ! 
hand  the  children  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh 
have  saved  Israel  (vers.  30,  31). 

Vers.  21-23.  The  answer  of  the  Eastern  tribes 

begins  with  much  solemnity  :  God  (  /S)j  God  Jeho 
vah  (nVp  trnbs),  God  (bS),  God  Jehovah  ; 

),  he  knoweth  it  (9.T  ^n)»  and  j 
let  Israel  also  know.     "The  combination  of  the  ! 

three  names  of  God,    vW,  the  strong, 


the  Supreme  Being  worthy  to  be  feared, 

He  who  truly  is,  the  covenant  God  (ver.  22)  serves, 

as  in  Ps.  1.  i,  to  strengthen  the  appeal,  which  is 

intensified  by  the  repetition  of  the  three  names" 

(Keil). 

If  it  be  in  rebellion,  etc.  The  apodosis  to  this 
follows  at  the  close  of  ver.  23,  let  Jehovah  re 
quire  it.  Interpolated  into  the  asseveration  is  the 
imprecation,  proceeding  from  an  excited  feeling, 
and  addressed  immediately  to  God,  save  us  not 
this  day!  This  day,  n$H  CVH  =  to-day:  He 
j  should  to-day  not  help  them,  to-day  not  stand  by 
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them,  to-day  forsake  them  if  they  have  reared  the 
altar  in  rebellion  or  in  trespass.  Knobel :  "  In 
case  of  our  unfa  thfulness,  help  thou  us  not  in  our 
present  trouble,  but  leave  us  to  destruction !  A 
parenthetic  clause,  in  which  the  excited  feeling 
passionately  invoking  evil  upon  itself  passes  into 
the  appeal"  to  God.  On  the  different  kinds  of 
sacrifice,  in  vers.  23  and  27,  sec  Winer,  Realw., 
art.  "Opfer  "  ;  Herzog,  Realenc.  x.  614  ff.  [Smith's 
Diet,  ofthf.  Bible,  art.  "  Sacrifice")). 

Vers.  24,  25.  And  if  not  rather  from  anxiety, 
tor  a  reason,  wo  have  done  this  thing,  saying, 


etc.  From  anxiety,  n^S"^,  from  2S1,  to  fear,  to 
be  concerned,  1  Sam.  ix.  5  ;  x.  2  ;  Ps.  xxxviii.  19. 
The  substantive  V-curs  Ezck.  iv.  16;  xii.  18,  19; 


Jer.  xlix.  23  ;  Prov.  xii.  25.  —  /-or  a  reason, 

comp.  ch.  v.  4,  as  also  "2]T  v!7,  Gen.  xii.  17  ;  xx. 
11.  —  Saying,  i.  c.,  saying  to  themselves,  and  so  = 
thinking. 

Ver.  25.  N*^%  "  This  infin.  form,  instead  of 
the  shortened,  W"V,  1  Sam.  xviii.  29,  has  analo 
gies  in  "2\  Ezek.  xxiv.  3,  and  pvZ?  Vi  Cant.  v. 

11,  whereas  in  the  Pentateuch  only  ^»?T  is  uscil  " 
(Keil).  The  anxiety  was  not  unfounded,  in  so  far 
as  in  the  promises  only  Canaan  was  spoken  of, 


Ver.  29.  Another  asseveration  of  their  inno 
cence.  "  The  speakers  conclude  with  the  expres 
sion  of  their  horror  at  the  idea  of  forsaking  Jeho 
vah,  13*?n  *tfo  n^r7,  far  l>c  it  to  us  from 
Him,  i.  e.,  from  God  (^2£~  =  TTJrPp,  \  Sam. 
xxiv.  7  ;  xxvi.  11  ;  1  K.  xxi.  3),  that  we  should 
rebel  against  Jehovah."  etc.  [Vriic  sense  is : 
'  profane  or  accursed  be  it  from  Jehovah,'  God  for 
bid,  LXX.,  fi^)  ytvoiro ;  or,  the  primary  significa 
tion  being  neglected  ;  '  woe  to  me  '  [or  usj  '  from 

Jehovah,'  "  etc.,  Gesen.  in  v., 

Ver.  30.  It  was  good  in  their  eyes,  namely, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ambassadors,  who  had  heard 
these  words  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes.  The 


sense  of  2rTV3!i?5  js  very  correctly  given  by  the 
LXX.  by  Kal  fjptfffv  OWTO?S. 

Ver.  31.  In  his  explanation  Phinehas  gives  thc 
glory  to  (iod  alone,  when  he  says:  This  day  wo 
perceive  that  Jehovah  is  among  us,  because 

O??^.  in  this  sense,  as  Gen.  xxx.  18;  xxxi.  49; 
xxxiv.  13,  27;  Eccl.  iv.  9;  viii.  11,  more  com 
pletely  "^t?N  7?^  ye  have  not  committed  this 
trespass  against  Jehovah.  God  himself,  as  Phin 
ehas  rightly  asumes,  hindered  that.  Now  (*r* 
before  conclusions  -  then  or  now,  Job  ix.  31  ; 


then-tore  only  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  accord-    Prov.  ii.  '•> ;  Ps.  cxix.  92)1  have  ye  rescued   Israel 


witness,  etc.,  n~3?7  ^-/  ""??*?•  Either  to  be 
taken,  according  to  the  examples  cited  by  Knobel, 
Gen.  ii.  3  ;  xxx.  3O,  as  we  have  aimed  to  express 
it  in  our  translation,  or  as  Keil  prefers  :  "  We  will 
make  us  to  build  an  altar  (an  cxnres-iou  out  of  the 
language  of  common  life  for  :  \V  e  will  build  us  an 
altar)."  Both  explanations  afford  a  <:ood  and 
apposite  .-ense,  which  Luther  renders  with  preg-, 
nant  brevity;  "  fstssrt  itns  cincn  altar  bifden"  (let' 


us  build  an  altar),  doubtl 
"  Exutruainwi  nobis  altare. 


followinir  the  Vulg.  : 
The  LXX,  refer  the 

I,  not  to  the  building  in  itself,  but  to  the  de 
sign  of  the  altar  to  be  built :  Kal  tlwaut v  jro»f/<ra», 
ovru  TOU  oiKoSo/xqcrat  rbv  frufjiov  TOVTOV,  OVK  tvtKtv 
Kupircaudrttiv  ....  aAA*  'Iva.  T)  fj.ap-ri'ptoi'  rovro,  etc. 
Ver.  27.  The  altar,  therefore,  should  serve  not 
for  sacrifice*,  but  to  IKJ  a  witness  (cf.  Ex.  xvii.  !.">) 
between  thc  generations  on  both  sides,  in  the  pres 
ent  and  future  times,  that  we  might  do  [or  that 
we  do]  the  service  of  Jehovah  before  Him 

O^f1?  NN  rnhjTItf  ihsb)  with  our  burnt- 
offerings,  etc.  The  offerings  were  not  to  be  made 
upon  this  altar,  but  kjore  Him,  IK- fore  Jehovah, 
in  Canaan.  There  would  they  jHjrform  the  service 


Ver.  28.  Simply  for  that  should  the  altar  In 
built  after  the  jttittern  of  the  altar  in  the  Tak-r- 
nacle,  that  it  might  be  a  witness  to  which  j>o.-terity 
also  might  point.  H^^TI  from  ""V^,  \*  the 
model,  Ex.  xxv.  9,  40;  2  K.  xvi.  10,  after  which 
anything  is  built;  but  then  also  here,  as  Dent.  iv. 
16-18;  Ezek.  viii.  10,  copy,  image  of  anything. 
This  sense  is  expressed  bv' thc  LXX.  quite  cor 
rectly  by  lnoivfM,  by  Luther  by  "  likeness."  The 
Vulgate  does  not  translate  f^^F\ ;  De  Wette's 
liau  (structure)  is  too  indefinite. 
IS 


e.  Vers.  32-34.  Return  of  the  Embassy,  \ain- 
inff  <if  the  Altar.  Phinehas  and  thc  princes  return 
from  the  land  of  Gilcad  to  Canaan,  and  bring 
back  word  which  is  univcfsally  acceptable,  so  that 
the  |K-o|ilc  thank  (iod.  and  all  thought  of  going  to 
war  a-jainst  thc  eastern  tribes  is  dropp<-d  (vers.  32, 
33).  The  chapter  concludes  with  the  mention  that 
the  children  of  Reuben  and  Gad  had  named  the 
altar :  It  is  a  witness  between  us  that  Jehovah 
is  God  (ver.  34).  In  ver.  32  the  children  of  Keu- 

I  IK-II  and  Gad  alone  are  named,  and  so  in  ver.  34, 

I  merely  for  brevity's  sake. 

Ver.  34.  By  the  giving  of  this  name  the  two  and 
a  half  trilM-s  distinctly  professed  themselves  wor 
shippers  of  Jehovah  iis  the  true  (iod.  The  first 

I  "~  stands  like  the  Greek  on,  as  sign  of  the  qu<H 
tation  of  direct  discourse  (cf.  (Jen.  iv.  23;  x\ix. 
33;  Ruth  i.  10;  1  Sam.  x.  19),  and  is  therefore 
not  to  l>e  translated. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  As  Israel  was  to  honor  only  one  God,  Jeho 
vah,  who  truly  was  (Ex.  iii.  14  ;  xx.  2),  so  should 
there  be  in  Israel  only  one  place  of  sacrifice  (Lev. 

xvii.  1-9)  ;  for  to  the  C^^IP  (Lev.  xvii.  7),  prop, 
goats,  then,  probably,  shepherd  deities,  whose  wor- 
,  .-hip  the  aj»ostatc  Jerol>oani,  according  to  2  Chron- 
'  xi.  15,  brought  in  again  with  that  of  the  calves, 
j  to  these  they  should  not  sacrifice.    Considering  the 
strong  inclination  of  the  people  to  turn  aside  to 
heatln-ni-li    idolatry,  which   had  shown    itself  re 
peatedly  (Ex.  xxxii;  Num.  xxv.)  on  their  inarch 
through  thc  wilderness,  the  leaders  of  Israel  must 


,  [Perbap,.  nthWf  rimply  : 
tb«  pioiu  coune)  "  _  TR.J 


lhen  (tp  .,  when  ye  rto9*l 
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have  felt,  now  that  the  people  had  received  their 
dwelling-place,  and  the  tal>ernacle  been  reared  at 
Shiloh,  and  the  land  divided,  the  supreme  neces 
sity  of  establishing  the  unity  of  the  worship.  This 
could  be  truly  instituted  with  a  people  that  needed 
to  be  educated  through  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  23,  24), 
only  by  absolutely  prohibiting  the  offering  of  sacri 
fices  on  any  other  altar  than  the  altar  in  the  taber 
nacle.  One  God,  one  house  of  God  among  the  one 
people  chosen  by  him  :  one.  altar  of  sacrifice  before 
the  door  of  this  one  habitation,  —  all  this  belonged 
together  in  the  Old  Testament,  precisely  as  in  the 
New,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all  (Kph.  iv.  5,  6). 

2.  The  zeal  which  animated  a  Phinehas  already 
once  before  (Num.  xxv.),  and  now  again,  was  a 
holy  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  manifestly  spring 
ing  from  a  deep  moral  aversion  to  the  shameful 
Peor-worship  which  threatened  to  bring  Israel  into 
destruction.  Altogether  in  the  same  spirit  as 
Phinehas,  Elijah  acted  at  a  later  period  (1  K. 
xviii.).  If  this  involved  the  shedding  of  blood, 
we  must  consider  that,  according  to  Lev.  xvii.  4, 
idolatry  was  regarded  exactly  as  if  a  murder  had 
been  committed,  and  was  therefore  to  be  punished 
with  death.  The  spirit  of  Jewish  zealotry,  as  it 
was  developed  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  Titus,  was  a  caricature  of  that  which 
Phinelfas  and  Elijah  cherished.  How  Christ  stood 
related  to  it  appears  from  the  account  of  the  puri 
fication  of  the  Temple  (John  ii.  13  ff. ;  Matt.  xxi. 
12  ft'.;  Mark  xi.  15  n°.),  which  teaches  us  how  in 
Him  holy  zeal  was  blended  with  temperate  self- 
restraint  (John  ii.  15,  16),  as  an  impressive  admo 
nition  to  blind  zeal  in  all  ages.  True,  holy  zeal  is 
in  all  respects  different  from  the  wild  excited  pas 
sion  of  fanaticism.  That  resembles  the  flame  which 
purifies  the  noble  metal  from  the  dross,  this  is  the 


us  all  human  history,  and  that  as  the  hypothesis 
of  divine  control  and  human  conduct,  or  of  divine 
appointment  and  human  freedom. 

HOMILET1CAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

The  release  of  the  brother  tribes  from  Gilead, 
by  Joshua.  (1)  How  he  acknowledges  the  fra 
ternal  help  which  had  been  afforded  ;  (2)  admon 
ishes  to  faithful  compliance  with  the  commands  of 
God;  (3)  dismisses  them,  with  his  blessing,*  to 
their  tents  (vers.  1-8).  — The  return  of  the  tribes 
to  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  erection 
of  the  altar  on  the  border  of  Canaan  (vers.  9,  10). — 
Israel's  embassy  to  their  brethren  beyond  the  Jor 
dan,  (1)  occasion  (vers.  11-14);  (2)*  the  message 
of  Phinehas  and  the  princes  (vers.  15-20) ;  (3)  the 
answer  to  this  (vers.  21-31) ;  (4)  the  return  of  the 
messengers  (vers.  31-33).  —  Phinehas  the  holy 
zealot  for  the  honor  of  God  (vers.  15-20,  with  ap 
propriate  and  skillful  use  of  Num.  xxv.  1  ff.  —  So  let 
the  whole  congregation  of  the  Lord  say  to  you  — 
a  powerful,  solemn  word  (ver.  16) !  —  How  people 
with  a  good  conscience  speak.  ( 1 )  They  may  ap 
peal  to  God  as  their  witness ;  (2)  they  may,  how 
ever,  also  state  clearly  and  frankly  what  they  have 
done,  without  being  obliged  to  conceal  anything 
(vers.  21-31 ). — Monuments  of  historical  events  are  | 
dumb  and  yet  eloquent  witnesses  (ver.  28  compared  I 
with  vers.  9,  10,  and  34).  —  How  brethren  can  un 
derstand  each  other  (vers.  30,  31).  —  To-day  we 
perceive  that  the  Lord  is  among  us  !  Can  we  not 
also  frequently  say  so,  when  God  keeps  us  that  we  ; 
commit  no  trespass  against  Him  (vers.  31).  —  A 
joyful  return  home  (vers.  32,  33).  —  What  joy  good 
tidings  may  spread  abroad  (ver.  33).  —  In  all  things 
be  the  honor  God's  (ver.  33,  comp.  Ps.  cxv.  1). 


torch  which,  wherever  it  is  hurled,  sets  all  in  STARKE  :  It  is  not  enough  to  begin  well,  but 
flames,  destroys  everything,  not  in  •mnjorein  Di-i  we  must  also  continue  in  that  way  and  persevere 
(jloriain,  but  in  majorem  insanice  gJoriain.  If  our  even  to  the  end,  Heb.  iii.  12,  14;  Matt.  x.  22 ; 
times  in  ecclesiastical  matters  show  again  u  very  xxi  v.  13.  —  When  God  releases  us  from  our  service 
strong  tendency  to  that  false  zealotrv,  this  sign  of  i  we  may  go  but  not  before,  Ps.  xxxi.  16  ;  xxxix.  5  ; 
the  times  is  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  worst,  a  sign*  Luke  ii.  29.  —  A  Christian  zeal  for  religion  is  not 


in  which  no  one  will  conquer,  but  many  certainlv 
perish. 

3.  How  a  good  conscience  might  appeal  to  God, 
the  two  and  a  half  tribes  show  in  their  reply  to 
the  ambassadors  of  Israel.     On  the  ground  and 
foundation  of  Christianity  also,  the  same  appeal 
is  still  allowable,  as  the  asseverations  employed  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  prove,  comp.  e.  rj.,  John 
iii.  5  ;  v.  "24,  25  ;  vi.  53;  xiii.  16,  21  ;  Luke  xxiii. 
43;  Rom.  i.  9;  ix.  1,3;  Phil.  i.  8.     Such  affirma 
tions  are  not  thoughtlessly  ejaculated  assertions, 
but  they  spring  immediately  from  the  temper  of 
the  soul  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  which  temper 
they  evince. 

4.  To  have  no  part  in  the  Lord  is  the  worst  thing 
which  can  befall  a  people,  a  congregation,  an  indi 
vidual.     How  deeply  Peter  once  felt  this  we  learn 
from  John  xiii.  8,  9. 

5.  In  all  that  men  do  or  leave  undone  constantly 
to  recognize  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  therefore  the 
control  of  his  providence  (ver.  31 ),  is  an  altogether 
peculiar    result  of   earnest   religious   meditation. 
The  eye  of  the  ancient  Israelites  for  this,  as  the 
passage  before  us  shows,  and  1  Sam.  iii.  8  very 
impressively,  was  sharpened  in  an  unusual  degree. 
The  more  clearly  this  ultimate  causality  of  God  is 
discerned,  so  much  the  more  intelligible  appears  to 


wrong.  —  It  is  certainly  allowable  in  important 
cases,  with  moderation  to  answer,  and  with  adju 
ration  by  the  name  of  God  to  manifest  truth  and 
innocence.  —  Altars  and  images  are  not  in  them 
selves  wrong  and  forbidden  :  only  we  must  not 
practice  superstition  with  them,  2  K.  xviii.  4. 

OSIANDER  :  By  this  is  it  manifest  and  known 
that  we  love  God  if  we  keep  his  commandments, 
John  xiv.  23;  xv.  14.  —  Whenever  we  hear  con 
cerning  Christian  believers  that  they  stand  fast  in 
the  faith,  we  ought  to  thank  God  for  such  a  ben 
efit  [1  Thcss.  i.  1-3  ;  ii.  6-9] .  —  We  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  guard  beforehand  that  none  be  offended 
(ver.  34 j. 

HEDINGER  :  Precipitate  blood-thirstiness  is  not 
consistent  with  true  religion  ;  for  how  can  he  who 
himself  would  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  allow  us 
either  to  bruise  that  which  is  whole,  or  break  that 
which  is  bruised,  or  burn  up  the  broken  ?  Is.  xliii. 
3.  —  In  cases  which  are  ambiguous  and  uncertain, 
it  is  better  to  let  the  judgment  stand  suspended 
than  to  act  contrary  to  love,  1  Cor.  xiii.  7.  —  As 
good  householders  plant  trees  of  which  only  their 
children  and  children's  children  will  eat  the  fruit, 
and  sit  under  the  shadow,  so  should  Christian  par 
ents  strive  still  more  earnestly  that  true  godliness 
may  be  propagated  to  their  children. 
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3w  Joshua's  Parting  with  the  People.     His  Death  and  that  of  Eleazar. 
CHAPTERS  XXJIL,  XXIV. 

a.  The  First  Parting  Address. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

a.  Promu*  that  Jekavah  will  ttttl  Jiyht  for  hit  people,  and  help  them  to  the  complete  pouettion  of  the  land. 

CHAPTKK  XXIII.  1-11. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  a  long  time  [many  days]  1  after  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
had  given  rest  unto  Israel  from  all  their  enemies  round  about,  that  Joshua  waxed 

2  old  and  stricken  in  age.     And 'Joshua  called  for'1  [omit:  for]  all  Israel,  and  [omit: 
and]  for  their  elders,  ami  for  their  heads,  and  for  their  officers  [overseers],  and 
said  unto  tin-in,  I  am  old  <////[omit:  and]  stricken  in  age  [far  gone  in  years]: 

3  And  ye  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  done  unto  all  these 
nations  because  of  you  ;  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  is  he  that  hath  fought 

4  for  you.      Behold  [See],  I  have  divided  unto  you  by  lot  these  nations  that  remain, 
to  be  an  inheritance  fas  a  possession]  for  your  tribes;  from  [the]  Jordan,  with 

fand]  all  the  nations  that  I  have  cut  otf,  even  unto  [and]  the  great  sea  westward 
toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun].     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  he  shall 
expel  them  from  before  you,4  and  drive  them  from  out  of  your  sight  ;4  and  ye  shall 
possess  their  land,  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  promised  [spoken]  unto 

6  you.     Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  [And  be  ye,  or,  ye  shall  be,  very  strong] 
to  keep  and  to  do  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  that  ye  turn 

7  not  aside  therefrom  to  the  right  hand  or  [and]  to  the  left;  That  ye  come  not  among 
these  nations,  these  that  remain  among  [with]  you  ;   neither  make  mention  of  the 
name  6  of  their  gods,  nor  cause  to  swear  by  them  [it],  neither  serve  them,  nor  bow 

8  yourselves  unto  them  :  But  cleave  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  as  ye  have 

9  done  unto  this  day.     For  [And]   the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  driven  out  from  before 
you  great   nations   and   strong  :  but  as  for   [and]  you,  no  man  hath  been   able 

10  to   stand   [hath   stood]  before  you  unto  this  day.     One  man  of  you  shall  chase 
[chaseth]  a  thousand  :  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  he  it  is  that  iighteth  for 

11  you,  as  he  hath  promised  [spoken]  unto  you.     Take  [And  take]  good  heed  there 
fore  [omit :  therefore]  unto  yourselves  [your  souls],  that  ye  love  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah]  your  God. 

TEXTUAL  AND  (JKAMMAT1CAL. 

[1  Ver.  1.  *1  C*£*t2,  prop,  after,  or  following,  many  davf.  This  is  tnken  by  our  version  rather  a*  modifying  the 
following  clause,  ''at  the  end  of  many  days  afu-r,"  etc.,  than  as  parallel  to  it  (De  Wette,  Fay),  and  meaning  the  game 
thing  :  "  after  many  days,  after  Jehovah  had  given,"  etc.  The  latter  is  preferable.  —  TR.] 

[2  Ver.  2.    SHIT*')  should  introduce  the  apodo*!*  to  ver.  1,  and  the  translation  be  (ver.  1),  "and  it  came  to  pass  . 
after  that  Jehovah*  ....  and  Joshua  wa*  old,  far  gone  in  years  (ver.  2),  that  Joshua  called  all  Israel,"  etc.  —  TR.] 

[»  Ver.  2.  Lit.  "called  to,''  but  the  "  to  "  is  superfluous  in  consistency  with  the  linage  generally  ;  so  that  "  for  "  should 
be  omitted  throughout  thin  vers«.  —  TR.] 

[4  Ver.  6.  Our  version  rightly,  although  perhap*  too  strongly  marks  the  variety  in  C3>p^!3  and  C3>":"?^"C. 
which  De  Wette  and  Fay  neglect.—  TR.] 

[•  Ver.  7.  CB79.  To  indicate  exactly  the  construction  of  the  prep.  $  with  both  verbs,  Is  scarcely  powlble  in  Kng- 
Uah.  We  have  to  adopt  some  such  substitute  as,  "  and  not  make  mention  of,  and  not  cause  to  swear  by  the  name  of 
their  god»."  —  TR.] 

0.    Warning  agnintt  Apnttaty  from  God. 
CHAPTER  XXIII.  12-10. 

12  Else  [For]  if  ye  do  in  any  wise  go  back  [return],  and  cleave  unto  the  remnant 
of  these  nations,  even  [omit  r'even]  these  that  remain  among  [with]  you,  and  shall 
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make  marriages  with  them,  and  go  in  unto  them,  and  they  to  you  [and  come  among 

13  them,  and  they  among  you]  :l  Know  for  a  certainty  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your 
God  will  no  more  drive  out  any  of  [omit :  any  of]  these  nations  from  before  you : 
but  [and]  they  shall  be  snares  [a  snare]  and  traps  [a  trap]  unto  you,  and  scourges 
[a  scourge]  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyes,  until  ye  perish  from  off  this  good 
land  [ground  nplS]  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  given  you. 

1 4  And  behold,  this  day  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth  ;  and  ye  know  in  all 
your  hearts  and  in  all  your  souls,  that  not  one  thing  [word]  hath  failed  of  all  the 
good  things  [words]  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  spake  concerning  you ; 
all  are  come  to  pass  unto  you,  and  [omit :  and]  not  one  thing  [word]  hath  failed 

15  thereof.     Therefore  [And]  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  as  all  good  things  are  [every 
good  word  is]  come  upon  you,  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  promised  [spoke 
to]  you ;  so  shall  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  bring  upon  you  all  evil  things  [every  evil 
word],  until  he  have  destroyed  you  from  off  this  good  land  [ground]  which  the  Lord 

1 6  [Jehovah]  your  God  hath  given  you.    When  ye  have  transgressed  [transgress]  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  which  he  commanded  you,  and  have 
gone  and  served  [go  and  serve]  other,  gods,  and  bowed  [bow]  yourselves  to  them ; 
then  shall  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  be  kindled  against  you,  and  ye  shall 
perish  quickly  from  off  the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  unto  you. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  12.  The  idea  is  that  of  general  intercourse.     The  verb  "coine"  is  used  for  brevity's  sake,  instead  of  saying 
fully :  "and  you  go  among  them  and  they  come  among  you."  —  TR.] 

b.  The  Second  Parting  Address.     Renewal  of  the  Covenant.     Conclusion. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
a.    The  Second  Parting  Address. 
CHAPTER  XXIV.  1-15. 

1  And  Joshua  gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  Shechem,  and  called  for  [omit: 
for *]  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  for  their  heads  and  for  their  judges,  and  for  their 

2  officers  [overseers]  ;  and  they  presented  themselves  before  God.     And  Joshua  said 
unto  all  the  people,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  Your  fathers 
dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  [river]  in  old  time,  even  [omit :  even]  Terah,  the, 

3  father  of  Abraham,  arid  the  father  of  Nachor ;  and  they  served  other  gods.     And 
I  took  your  father  Abraham  from  the  other  side  of  the  flood  [river],  and  led  hinl 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  multiplied  his  seed,  and  gave  him  Isaac. 

4  And  I  gave  unto  Isaac  Jacob  and  Esau  :  and  I  gave  unto  Esau  mount  Seir,  to  pos- 

5  sess  it ;  but  [and]  Jacob  and  his  children  [sons]  went  down  into  Egypt.    I  sent  [And 
I  sent]  Moses  also  [omit:  also]  and  Aaron,  and  I  plagued  Egypt,  according  to  that 

6  which  I  did  among  them  :  and  afterward  I  brought  you  out.     And  I  brought  your 
fathers  out  of  Egypt :  and  ye  came  unto  the  sea  ;  and  the  Egyptians  pursued  after 

7  your  fathers  with  chariots  and  horsemen  unto  the  Red  Sea.     And  when  they  cried 
unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  he  put  darkness  between  you  and  the  Egyptians,  and 
brought  the  sea  upon  them,  and  covered  them  ;  and  your  eyes  have  seen  [saw]  what 
I  have  done  [did]  in  Egypt:  and  ye  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  a  long  season  [many 

8  days].     And  I  brought  you  into  the  land  of  the  Amorites  [Amorite],  which  [who] 
dwelt  on  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan  ;  and  they  fought  with  you :  and  I  gave  them 
into  your  hand,  that  ye  might  possess  [or,  and  ye  possessed]  their  land  ;  and  I  de- 

9  stroyed  them  from  before  you.    Then  [And]  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab, 
arose  and  warred  [fought2]  against  Israel,  and  sent  and  called  Balaam  the  son  of 

1 0  Beor  to  curse  you :  But  I  would  not  hearken  unto  Balaam  ;  therefore  [and]  he 

1 1  blessed  you  still : 3  so  [and]  I  delivered  you  out  of  his  hand.     And  ye  went  over 
[the]  Jordan,  and  came  unto  Jericho  :  and  the  men  of  Jericho  fought  against  you, 
the  Amorites,4  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Girgashites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  I  delivered  [gave]  them  into  your 
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12  hand.     And  I  sent  the  hornet  before  you,  which  [and  it]  drave  them  out  from  be 
fore  you,  even  the  [omit :  even  the]  two  kings  of  the  Amorites :  but  [omit :  but] 

13  not  with  thy  sword,  nor  with  thy  bow.     And  I  have  given  you  a  land  for  [or,  in] 
which  ye  did  not  labor,  and  cities  which  ye  built  not,  and  ye  dwell  in  them ;  of  the 

14  [omit :  thel  vineyards  and  olive-yards  [trees]  which  ye  planted  not  do  ye  eat.    Now 
therefore  [And  now]  fear  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in 
truth  ;  and  put  away  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood 

15  [river],  and  in  Egypt;  and  serve  ye  the  Lord  [Jehovah].    And  if  it  seem  evil  unto 
you  to  serve  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,  whether 
the  gods  which  your  fathers  served  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  [river] 
or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  [Amorite]  in  whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  as  for  me  [and 
I]  and  iny  house,  we  [omit :  we]  will  serve  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Vcr.  1.  Omit  "for  "  throughout  thU  Terse  as  ch.  xxiii.  2.  —  TR.] 

p  Ver.  9.  Cn/3,  although  capable  of  meaning  "  to  war,"  "  wage  war,"  te,  with  one  exception,  translated  through 
out  our  book,  ''  to  fight.1'  —  T».] 

[8  Ver.  10.  The  emphatic  force  of  the  infin.  abs.  here  might  be  variously  expressed  :  "  he  kept  blessing  you ;  "  "  he 
must  fain  blew  you  ;  "  "he  did  nothing  but  bless  you.''  Kquiviilent  i»  the  intent  of  ''he  blessed  you  still." 

[4  Ver.  11.  The.M>  names  are  all  singular  in  the  Hebrew  throughout  the  Terse,  and  are  best  so  read  in  English. 

ft.   The  Renewal  of  the  Covenant. 
CIIAPTKK  XXIV.  16-28. 

16  And   the  people  answered  and  said,  God  forbid  [Far  be  it  from  us]  that  we 

17  should  forsake  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  to  serve  other  gods  ;  For  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
our  God,  he  it  is  that  brought  us  up,  and  our  fathers,  out  of  the  land  of  Kgypt,  from 
[out  of]  the  house  of  bondage  [lit.  of  bondmen],  and  which  [who]  did  those  great 
signs  in  our  sight,  and  preserved  us  in  all  the  way 'wherein  we  went,  and  among  all 

18  the  people  [peoples]  through  whom  we  passed  :  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  drave 
out  from  before  us  all  the  people  [peoples],  even  [and]  the  Amorites  [Amorite] 
which  [who]  dwelt  in  the  land:  therefore  [omit:  therefore]  will  we  also  [we  also 
will]  serve  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  for  he  is  our  God. 

19  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  for  he 
is  an  holy  God :  he  t*  a  jealous  God ;  he  will  not  forgive  your  transgressions,  nor 

20  [and]  your  sins.     If  [when]  ye  forsake  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  serve  strange 
gods,  then  he  will  turn  and  do  you  hurt,  and  consume  you,  after  that  he  hath  done 
you  good. 

21  And  the  people  said  unto  Joshua,  Nay;  but  we  will  serve  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

22  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Ye  are  witnesses  against  yourselves  that  ye  have 
chosen  you  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  to  serve  him.     And  they  said.   We  are  witnesses. 

23  Now  therefore  [And  now],  said  he,  put  away  the  strange  gods  which  are  among  you, 

24  and  incline  your  heart  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel.     And  the  people 
said  unto  Joshua,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God  will  we  serve,  and  [to]  his  voice 
will  we  obey  [hearken]. 

25  So  [And  so]  Joshua  made  a  covenant  with  the  people  that  day,  and  set  them  a 

26  statute  and  an  ordinance  in  Shechem.     And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  took  a  great  stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  [the]  oak 

27  that  wag  by  [in]  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  Joshua  said  unto  all 
the  people,  Behold,  this  stone  shall  be  a  witness  [for  witness  rn^V]   unto  [against 
ver.  22]  us ;  for  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  which  he  spake 
[hath  spoken]  unto  [with]  us :  it  shall  be  therefore  [,  and  shall  be]  a  witness  unto 

28  [against]  you,  lest  ye  deny  your  God.     So  [And]  Joshua  let  the  people  depart, 
every  man  [one]  unto  his  inheritance  [possession]. 
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y.  Death  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar.     The  Bones  of  Joseph. 
CHAPTER  XXIV.  29-33. 

29  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  the  servant 

30  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old.    And  they  buried 
him  in  the  border  of  his  inheritance  [possession]  in  Timnath-serah,  which  is  in 

31  mount  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  of  [of  mount]  Gaash.     And  Israel 
served  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that 
over-lived  [lit.  prolonged  days  after]  Joshua,  and  which  [who]  had  known  [knew] 
all  the  works  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  that  he  had  done  for  Israel. 

32  And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  brought  up  out 
of  Egypt,  buried  they  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel   of  ground  [portion  of  the  field] 
which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem  for  an  hundred 
pieces  of  silver  [kesita]  ;  and  it  became  the  inheritance  of  [they  were  for  a  pos 
session  to]  the  children  [sons]  of  Joseph. 

33  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  died  ;  and  they  buried  him  in  a  hill  that  pertained 
to  [in  Gibeah  of]  Phinehas  his  son,  which  was  given  him  in  mount  Ephraim. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

These  two  closing  chapters  of  the  hook  are  inti 
mately  related,  containing  the  two  farewell  ad 
dresses  of  Joshua  to  the  people,  an  account  of  the 
renewal  of  the  covenant  in  connection  with  the 
latter  of  those  addresses,  and  the  report  of  the  death 
of  Joshua  and  Eleazar.  They  give  information 
also  concerning  the  last  transactions  of  Joshua,  and 
the  closing  circumstances  of  his  life  so  full  of  ac 
tivity,  and  so  significant  witfi  reference  to  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  the  religious  character  of  the  people 
<,f  Israel. 

Particularly  to  he  considered  here,  from  the  first, 
is  the  relation  hctween  the  two  farewell  addresses 
in  respect  to  differences  and  agreement  of  their 
subject-matter  ;  and  manifestly,  the  Jirst  presents  lo 
f/ie  Israelites  what  Jehovah  will  do  for  them  to  bring 
l/iem  info  full  possession  of  the  land,  while  the  second 
in  powerful  words  calls  to  mind  in  detail  what  Jeho 
vah,  since  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  has  already  done, 
for  them.  Admonitions  to  fidelity  towards  Jeho 
vah,  warnings  against  backsliding  from  him,  are 
found  in  both  addresses  (ch.  xxiii.  6,  7,  8,  11,  12, 
13,  15,  16;  xxiv.  14,  15),  and  are  repeated,  at  the 
renewal  of  the  covenant,  in  a  lively  dialogue  lx> 
tween  Joshua  and  the  people  (ch.  xxiv.  19,  20,  27). 

n.  Ch.  xxiii.  The  First  Farewett  Discourse.  This, 
after  the  introduction,  vcrs.  1,  2,  falls  into  two  sec 
tions,  vers.  3-1 1  and  12-16.  a.  In  the  first  section 
Joshua  announces 'that  Jehovah  will  continue  to 
fight  for  his  people,  and  help  them  to  the  entire 
possession  o*f  their  land  ;  £•  in  the  second  he  warns 
them  vehemently  against  apostasy  from  him,  lest, 
instead  of  help,  the  judgment  of  God,  consisting 
in  their  expulsion  from  Canaan,  shall  come  upon 
them. 

Vers.  1,  2.  Introduction,  recalling  ch.  xiii.  1, 
as  well  as  ch.  xxi.  42.  Where  Joshua  held  this 
discourse,  is  not  said ;  i>erhaps  at  his  residence  in 
Timnath-serah  (ch.  xix.  5O),  perhaps,  and  this  is 
more  probable,  at  Shiloh.  He  first  begins  by  re 
minding  them  that  he  is  become  old,  but  that 
they  have  seen  all  that  Jehovah  has  done  to 
all  these  nations  before  them,  for  he  has  fought 
for  them.  Of  his  own  merits  toward  Israel  the 
modest  hero  boasts  not  a  word.  He  only  remarks 
(ver.  4)  that  he  has  divided  by  lot  for  them  the 
remaining  nations  also,  from  the  Jordan,  and  all 


the  nations  which  I  have  cut  off,  and  the  great 
sea  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  The 
sense  is,  In  the  country  lying  between  the  Jordan 
on  the  east  and  the  great  sea  on  the  west,  have  I 
distributed  to  you  by  lot  as  well  the  still  remaining 
peoples,  therefore  to  be  driven  out  (comp.  ch.  xvii. 
15),  as  those  already  destroyed  (comp.  ch.  xi.  12), 
that  you  may  possess  their  land. 

Ver.  5.  These  nations,  viz.,  the  Ds"]S^;2n 

will  Jehovah  himself  expel,  thrust  out  (QSn 
comp.  Dent.  vi.  19;  ix.    14,  likewise  used  of  thie 
expulsion   of  the    Canaanitcs)    before   them,  and 

drive  them  off  (ttT"Vinp,  and  they  (the  Israelites) 
shall  possess  the  land  (ch.  i.  15)  as  Jehovah  has 
spoken  (ch.  xiii.  6;  Ex.  xxiii.  23  if.).  That  will 
Jehovah  do,  as  is  afterward  repeated  in  ver.  10. 
But  they  must,  as  Joshua  admonishes,  ver.  8,  be 
very  strong  to  keep  and  to  do  all  that  is  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  etc.,  comp.  eh. 
i.  7. 

Vers.  7,  8.  Especially  they  are  warned  against 
all  intercourse  with  those  nations,  and  above  all, 

against  participation  in  their  idolatry.    "  On  *"l3Tn 

Git?  3,  to  mention  any  one  by  his  name,  i.  e.,  to 
make  him  the  object  of  a  call  and  proclamation, 
comp.  Is.  xlviii.  1  ;  Ps.  xx.  8  ;  CtT3  S*^,  Is.  xii. 
4;  xli.  25"  (Knobel).  Keil  appositely  remarks 
further,  that,  "  to  mention  the  names  of  the  gods 
(Ex.  xxiii.  13),  to  swear  by  them,  to  serve  them 
(by  offerings),  and  to  bow  down  to  them  (call  upon 
them  in  prayer),  are  the  four  expressions  of  divine 
worship,  see  Deut.  vi.  13  ;  x.  20. 

Ver.  9.  A  fresh  reminiscence  of  God's  help,  who 
has  driven  out  before  them  great  and  strong  na 
tions,  cf.  ver.  3.  And  you  —  no  man  hath  stood 
before  you  unto  this  day.  Meaning  :  and  you 
were  so  powerful  through  his  assistance  that  you 
conquered  everything  before  you,  comp.  ch.  xxi. 


44. 


Ver.  10.    To  be  understood  neither  with  the 


LXX.,  who  render 
of  the  past,  nor  with  the  Vulg.,  which  translates 
persequetur,  of  the  future,  but  rather  of  the  present  ; 
one  man  of  you  chaseth  a  thousand,  for  Jeho 
vah  your  God,  he  it  is  who  fighteth  for  you  as 
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he  hath  spoken  to  you.  So  De  Wctte  rightly 
translates,  for  it  must  be  the  actual  present  state 
of  the  people,  and  their  actual  present  relation  to 
Jehovah,  in  which  the  sure  guarantee  of  their 
future  comjttfte  extirpation  of  the  Canaanitcs  will 
consist.  Deut.  xxxii.  30;  Num.  xxvi.  8,  should 
be  compared. 

Ver.  11.  A  repeated  admonition  to  love  Jehovah 
their  God.  There  follows  0,  in  vers.  12-10,  the 
warning  against  apostasy  from  God,  which  is 

closely  connected  by  N?  with  the  last  words  of  the 
admonition. 

Vers.  1 2, 13.  For  if  ye  do  in  any  wise  turn  back 
(JC^irri),  and  cleave  (E^iT?*!^)  to  the  rem 
nant  of  these  nations,  these  that  remain  with 
you,  and  make  marriages  with  them  (contrary 
to  the  prohibition,  Ex.  xxxiv.  16;  CJrOrjn/jin'J, 
from  l^n,  prop,  to  cut  off,  then  =  "HO^  to  de 
termine,  make  fast ;  to  betroth,  as  in  old  Lat. 
festa  for  bridegroom  1 1*^^\  or  the  father  of  the 

bride  [10'nj,  Ex.  xviii.  1  ff. ;  Judg.  xix.  4  IT. 
llithpael  :  to  intermarry,  to  contract  affinities  by 
marriage,  and  that  tither  ly  taking  anotlter's  tlawjfi- 

ter,  or  yivim)  him  one's  own,  with  ?  as  here  (Deut. 
viL  3;  1  Sam.  xviii.  22,  23,  26,  27;  Ezra  ix.  14. 
Gescn.),  and  ye  come  among  them  and  they 

among  you,  know  for  a  certainty  (TO1FI  3?1TJ) 
that  Jehovah  your  God  will  no  more  drive  out 
these  nations  from  before  you,  and  they  will 

be  for  you  a  trap  (HC/,  in  the  same  tragic  sense 
as  in  Ps.  Ixix.  23  and  Is.  viii.  15,  where  also  H2 

is  connected  with  ET/."1^*  as  likewise  in  the  X.  T., 
Luke  xxi.  35,  wayis),  and  a  snare  and  a  scourge 
(BgBT1?,  commonly  t2"itT,  e.  g.t  Prov.  xxvi.  3  : 
1  K.  xii.  1 1)  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  (C^^V, 

Num.  xxxiii.  55,  from  *?V'  'n  tnc  s'-n'f-  to  he  >n- 
tcrwovcn,  entangled)  in  your  eyes,  until  ye  per- 
ish  from  off  this  good  ground  (H^SH)  which 
Jehovah  your  Qod  hath  given  you.  The  decla 
ration  of  Joshua  is  much  more  severe  than  that 
of  Moses,  Num.  xxxiii.  55,  which  speaks  only  of 

D'SB?   (thorns),  parallel  to  2^3?.       But  here 
Joshua  threatens  that  the  Cnnaanitcs  shall  lie  to 
them  a  trap  and  snare  for  their  feet ;  a  scourge  — 
in  their  »i«lcs;  thorns  —  in  their  eyes,  so  that  thev 
•hall  be  endangered  by  them  and  plagued  on  even- 
side  of  the  body,  ;i-  it  were.     Keil :  Joshua  multi- 
Slir-i  the  figures  to  picture  the  inconvenience  and 
i«.tp-is   which  will   arise   from    their   intercourse 
with  the  Canaanites,  because,  knowing  the  ficklc- 
'  ness  of  the  people,  and  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart,  he  foresaw  that  the  falling  away  from  God, 
which  Moses  had  in  his  day  predicted,  will  only 
too  soon  take  place ;  as  indeed  it  did,  according  to 
Jodg.  ii.  3  tf.,  in  the  next  generation.     The  words 

121  =?1^T1^'  rep™1 *"«  threat  of  Moses,  Deut. 
id.  17 ;  comp.  ch.  xxviii.  21  ff." 

Ver.  14.  Joshua,  as  in  ver.  3,  calls  to  mind  his 
approaching  end  :  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the 
earth,  1. 1.,  on  the  way  to  death,  which  a  man 
goes  and  returns  not,  into  the  land  of  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death  (Job  x.  21  ;  1  K.  ii.  2). 
This  way  all  the  earth,  the  whole  world  must  take. 


The  lesson  which  he  connects  with  these  words 
teaches  them  to  perceive  that,  as  was  said  ch.  xxi. 
45,  God  has  fulfilled  to  them  all  his  promises,  in 
which  Joshua  thinks  particularly  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan. 

Vers.  15,  16.  Reiterated  warning  against  back 
sliding  (comp.  ver.  13).  As  God  has  fulfilled  the 
good  words  concerning  them,  so  will  Jehovah  bring 

(W^IlP)  upon  them  also  every  evil  word  (Lev.  xxvi. 
14-33;  Deut.  xxviii.  15-68;  xxix.  14-28;  xxx.  1, 
15  ;  comp.  Josh.  viii.  34,  35),  until  he  destroys  them 


j  as  Deut.  vii.  34  ;  xxviii.  48,  Keil). 
Nay,  if  thev  transgress  the  covenant  of  Jehovah, 
to  serve  other  gods  and  worship  them,  then  his 
anger  will  bum  against  them,  and  they  will  quickly 

(n^n?p)  perish  out  of  the  good  land,  which  he  has 
given  them.  The  second  part  of  ver.  16  occurs 
word  for  word  in  Deut.  xi.  17,  the  first  in  part. 

6.  Ch.  xxiv.  The  Second  Farewell.  He'nfiiwl  of 
thf.  Covenant.  Conclusion,  a.  Vers.  1-15.  The  dis 
course,  the  general  diameter  of  which  has  l>een 
described,  falls,  after  the  exordium,  into  two  divis 
ions  ;  vers.  2-13  a  recapitulation  of  what  (Jod, 
since  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  ha.s  done  for  his 
people  ;  vers.  14-U>,  a  demand  to  abstain  entirely 
from  idolatrv,  and  to  cleave  to  Jehovah,  whom 
Joshua,  at  all  events,  and  his  family,  will  serve. 

Ver.  1.  The  assembly  gathered  not  in  Shiloh  but 
in  Shechem,  where  the  solemn  transaction  related 
ch.  viii.  3O-35,  had  taken  place.  On  this  account 
particularly,  to  recall  that  transaction,  were  the  peo 
ple  summoned  thither.  A  second  reason  is  found 
by  Hengstenberg  (Beiirat/p,  iii.  p.  14  ff.)  and  Keil, 
in  the  fact  that  Jacob  bad  dwelt  here  after  his  re 
turn  from  Mesopotamia,  hen'  purified  his  house 
of  strange  gods  and  buried  their  images  under  the 
oak  at  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  xxxv.  2,  4). 
An  opinion  intrinsically  probable,  but  neither  in 
the  context  of  our  chapter  nor  elsewhere  in  the 

book  is  it  mentioned.  The  ^"~.^r^\  as  eh.  i.  10; 
iii.  2  ;  viii.  33  ;  xxiii.  2. 

And  they  presented  themselves  before  God 

['sn  ":pb  sc?::;T,as  in  job  i.c  ;  a.  i,  i:r.rnn 

*"  '3?1.  Joshua  had,  ch.  viii.  31,  raised  an  altar 
on  Mount  Ebal,  on  which  at  that  time,  before  the 
building  of  the  tabernacle,  sacrifices  were  offered. 
Of  offerings  there  is  no  mention  here. 

Ver.  2.  God  of  Israel  ;  significant,  so  ver.  23.  In 
this  verse,  as  in  vers.  3,  4,  Joshua,  in  the  name  of  Je 
hovah,  holds  up  to  the  people  what  He  has  done  for 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  tlwjirst  proof  of  his 

divine  grace.  The  fathers  dwelt  of  old  (—  ^3?G) 
l)evond  the  stream,  i".  e.,  the  Euphrates,  namely,  in 
l"f  in  Chuldea,  and  then  in  llaran  ((Jen.  xi.  28, 
31). 

Terah  (rn£l,  LXX.  :  Sdtfa,  from  '"HR  in 
Chald.  to  delay,  comp.  also  Num.  xxxiii.  '27)  the 
father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nahor, 
and  served  other  gods.  And  I  took  your  father 
Abraham  ....  Isaac.  The  gods  which  Terah 
reverenced  were,  as  ap|>cars  from  (Jen.  xxxi.  19, 
34,  Teraphim,  Penates  (sec  Winer,  /iVa/ir.  s.  v. 
Theriiiihim,  [Smith's  Diet,  of  liiUe,  art.  "  Tera 
phim.  I  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  is  not  said 
distinctly  of  Abraham  that  he  served  other  gods, 
on  which  account  we  agree  with  Knobcl,  who  says  : 
"  Whether,  according  to  our  author,  Abraham  also 
was  originally  an  idolater,  is  rather  to  IK-  denied 
than  affirmed,  comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  53."  Dangerous 
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even  for  him  certainly  were  the  idolatrous  sur 
roundings,  wherefore  God  took  him  (Hp7)  and 
caused  him  to  wander  through  Canaan.  Accord 
ing  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  Targum  Jona 
than  (Keil,  Com-  uh.  Jos.  169,  Anm.  1 ),  and  which 
recurs  in  the  latter  Rabbins,  Abraham  had  to  suffer 
persecution  on  account  of  his  aversion  to  idolatry, 
and  to  forsake  his  native  country ;  while  an  Arabic 
story  (Hottinger,  Hist.  or.  50  ap.  Winer,  Realw. 
s.  v.  Abraham)  makes  him  wander  as  far  as  Mecca, 
and  there  lay  the  first  foundation  of  the  Caaba. 
According  to  this,  therefore,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  he  was  a  Sabscan. 

Of  Abraham's  life  nothing  further  is  mentioned, 
ver.  3,  than  that  Jehovah  caused  him  to  wander 
through  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  multiplied  his 
seed  and  gave  him  Isaac. 

Ver.  4.  To  Isaac  gave  Jehovah  Jacob,  and  Esau, 
who  received  Mount  Scir  (Gen.  xxvi.  6  ff.)  for  a 
possession.  Jacob  alone  was  to  have  Canaan  for 
himself  and  bis  posterity,  of  which,  however,  noth 
ing  further  is  here  said.  Rather,  there  is  added 
only  the  remark,  which  leads  to  ver.  5,  that  Jacob 
and  his  sons  went  down  into  Egypt,  as  is  told  Gen. 
xlvi.  1  ff 

Vers.  5-7.  The  second  proof  of  the  Divine 
favor :  Israel's  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  the  chief 
incidents  of  which  are  succinctly  enumerated, 
namely,  (1)  the  sending  of  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
the  infliction  of  the  plagues  upon  Egypt  (Ex.  iii.- 
xii.) ;  (2)  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.). 

Vers.  5,  6.  The  words  in  ver.  5,  according  to 

that  which  I  did  in  the  midst  of  them  (1^3 
"121P5  VyttTg),  occasion  some  difficulty.  The 

LXX.,  without  doubt,  read  ""I27S2,  for  they  trans 
late  the  whole  verse,  "  freely  it  is  true  :  "  KCU  eird- 
ra|a  TTjf  f^iyvTTTov  fv  a"r]fifiots,  ols  eiroirjcra  ev  av- 
*TO?S,  Kul  /zero  raOra  f^yayov.  The  Vulgate  also, 
following  them,  offers  no  sure  standing  ground 
when  it  renders  :  "  Et.  percussi  ^Egyptum  mn/tis  siy- 
nis  atrjne  portentis  eduxiqne  vos."  Knobcl,  appeal 
ing  to  the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  would  read 

~)B?^2  instead  of  ~H£S2  ;  but  even  "1^3,  gives 
not  a  bad  sense,  if  we  paraphrase  the  very  curtly 
spoken  senU'iiee  thus:  "As  you,  according  to  all 
that  which  I  did  in  the  midst  of  them,  sc.  the 
Egyptians,  perfectly  well  know.''  Bunsen  :  "  So 
as  you  know  that  I  did  among  them."  We  retain 

"1^r^?,  therefore,  because  it  is  the  more  difficult 
reading. 

Red  sea,  sec  on  ch.  ii.  10. 

Ver.  7.  A  poetical,  noble  description.  The  Is 
raelites  cried  to  Jehovah.  Then  he  placed  dark 
ness  (/ES^2,  LXX.  :  veq>t\-r\v  xal  yv6<f>ov,  from 

•  -r^i  to  go  down  [of  the  sun],  to  become  dark, 
&ir.  \fy.  In  Jer.  ii.  21,  we  meet  again  with  the 
compound  n^75^»  as  a  designation  of  the  wil 
derness),  i.  e.,  the 'pillar  of  cloud  (Ex.  xiii.  21  ff. ; 
xiv.  19  ff.)  between  them  and  the  Egyptians, 
brought  the  sea  upon  the  latter  and  covered  them. 
But  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites  saw  what  Jehovah 
did  to  the  Egyptians.  The  change  between  the  third 
and  the  first  person  is  to  be  noticed.  While  we 
find  the  first  person  in  vers.  5,  6,  Jehovah  is  spoken 
of  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  7  in  the  third  person, 
and  then  proceeds  in  the  first.  Ye  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness  many  days.  Transition  to  ver.  8, 
comp.  ver.  5  b. 


Vers.  8-10.  The  third  proof  of  God's  favor  : 
Victory  over  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  23),  and  turn 
ing  away  of  Balaam's  purposed  curse  from  Israel 
(Num.  xxi'i.  22-24). 

Ver.  8.  They  fought  with  you,  namely,  under 
the  command  of  their  kings,  Sihon,  who  was  slain 
at  Jahaz  (Num.  xxi.  23),  and  Og,  who  was  slain 
at  Edrei  (Num.  xxi.  33). 

Ver.  9.  When  it  is  said  of  Balak  that  he,  the 
king  of  the  Moabites,  warred  against  Israel,  we 
learn  from  the  following  words,  and  sent  and 
called  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  to  come  and 
curse  you,  how  this  is  meant  by  the  author. 
Balak  contended  not  with  arms  against  the  Israel 
ites,  but  would  have  them  cursed  by  the  false 

prophet  Balaam,  the  Cpp  (ch.  xiii.  22),  in  which 
the  terrified  king  at  least  staked  his  gold  (Num. 
xxii.  7),  although  it  did  not  win.  He  lacked  the 
courage  for  warfare  with  arms. 

Ver.  11.  The  fourth  proof  of  God's  favor:  The 
passage  of  the  Jordan,  capture  of  Jericho,  victory  over 

the  Canaanites.  The  VY*"^  v3??  are  not,  as 
Knobcl  supposes,  appealing  to  ch.  vi.  2,  the  king 
and  his  heroes,  since  the  author  in  this  case  would 
have  chosen  the  same  expression  ;  but,  according 
to  the  example  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  12;  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
1  1  ;  Judg.  ix.  6,  the  citizens  of  Jericho. 

Vers.  12,  13.  Summary  conclusion  of  the  first 
division  of  Joshua's  speech,  in  which  he  again 
emphasizes  the  fact,  that  it  was  God  who  inspired 
the  Canaanites,  particularly  Sihon  and  Og,  with 
terror,  and  who  has  given  the  Israelites  a  rich  and 
well  cultivated  land. 

Ver.  12.  And  I  sent  the  hornet  (n3T]2)  be 
fore  you.  (So  had  it  been  promised  by  God,  Ex. 
xxiii.  28;  Dent.  vii.  20,  and  now  also  fulfilled, 

l^  js  not  to  be  under 


comp.  Wisd.  xii.  8). 
stood  literally,  nor  of  plagues  generally,  but  with 
Knobel  and  Keil,  and  most  of  the  recent  author 
ities,  in  such  figurative  sense  as  to  be  compared 
with  Dent.  ii.  25  ;  Josh.  ii.  11,  where  it  is  stated 
that  Jehovah  began,  on  the  day  of  the  victory  over 
Sihon,  to  spread  among  all  peoples,  fear  and  terror, 
trembling  and  quaking  and  anguish,  on  account 
of  Israel.  The  swarm  of  hornets  is  a  terror  and 
consternation  to  those  against  whom  it  turns,  to 
fall  upon  them  ;  before  it  they  cannot  stand  but 
hurry  away  in  distress.  Like  "this  is  the  conster 
nation  which,  after  their  first  great  battle,  preceded 
the  Hebrews,  and,  like  a  heaven-sent  spiritual 
plague,  fell  upon  the  peoples  so  that  they  fainted 
before  Israel.  Elsewhere  the  bees  appear  as  an 
image  of  terrible  foes  (Deut.  i.  44;  Ps.  cxviii.  12  ; 
Knobel,  on  Ex.  xxiii.  28).  It  ought  also  to  be  con 
sidered  that  in  Ex.  xxiii.  27,  the  next  preceding 

verse,  terror   is   spoken  of  (nVtf.S  "ntt'ST^ 

Tp357).  The  same  conclusion  follows  if  we  com 
pare  Deut.  vii.  20  with  ver.  19,  ver.  21  (end),  vers. 
23,  24. 

Not  by  thy  sword  and  not  by  thy  bow.  The 
same  thought  as  in  Ps.  xliv.  4. 

Ver.  13.  Thus  Israel  has,  through  God's  good 
ness,  without  merit  on  his  part,  received  a  glorious 
land,  a  land  which  he  has  not  worked  with  the 


sweat  of  his  brow  M^  rip^~  '>  l-  e->  made  pro 
ductive,  cities  which  he  has  not  built,  vineyards 
and  olive-trees  which  he  has  not  planted,  but  of 

which  he  shall  eat.  The  LXX.  render  OV?"! 
by  facuuvas,  the  Vulgate,  by  diveta  =  olive  plan- 
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tations,  olive-yards,  as  Luther  and  DC  Wettc  trans- !      Vers.  19,  20.   Joshua  still  calls  the  people  to 
late;  rightly," no  doubt,  for  the  sense.     It  the  He-   notice  how  difficult  it  was  to  serve  Jehovah,  by 


brew  language  had  a  special  word  for  this,  as  it 
had  in  E7??  for  vineyard,  it  would  certainly  have 
made  list-  of  it  here.  This  all  happened  as  Jeho 
vah  had  promised,  Deut.  vi.  10. 

Vers.  14-16.  A  demand  to  forsake  idolatry  en 
tirely,  and  cleave  to  Jehovah  alone,  whom  Joshua 
at  least  with  his  house  will  serve. 

Ver.  14.  And  now  fear  Jehovah  (cf.  Ps.  ii. 
11;  v.  8  ;  especially  Prov.  i.  7;  Job  xxviii.  28) 

r'"TZiy,  LXX.  ;  \arpfixrarf, 
in   sincerity   and   in   truth 
C'Cft:?,  cf.  Judg.  ix.  16,  19,  and  on 

C^2ri5,  in  the  N.  T.  t  l\ucp(vfia,  1  Cor.,  v.  8  ;  2 
Cor.  i.  12  ;  ii.  17),  and  put  away  the  gods  which 
your  fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  and  in  Egypt  (romp.  Lev.  xvii  7  ;  Amos  v. 
26;  as  well  as  Ezek.  xx.  7  ff.  ;  xxiii.  3,  8),  and 


and  serve  him 
com\).    K..IU.   i.  25) 


the  people 


showing  that  he  was  a  holy  God  (C 


as  1  Sam.  xvii.  26  ;  D**n 


,  where  also  the 


adject,  is  in  the  plural  ;  in  respect  to  the  sense, 
comp.  Ex.  xix.  6;  Lev.  xxi.  6,  7,  8;  1  Pet.  ii.  9, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  passages  in  Isaiah,  whuro 

God  is  designated  as  the  vSHJJT  t^il)?,  e.  g.,  ch. 
v.  19,  24;  xii.  6;  xxx.  11,  12;'xli.  14,  43,  etc.),  a 
jealous  God  (KV|2  Vh?;  Ex.  xx.  5,  K3J2  ^S; 
Nah.  i.  2,  N"i2f2  .-S,  as  here),  who  will  not  forgive 


transgressions  (  Vt*"^)  and   sins. 


8IH>ken 


of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  is  commonly  construed 
with  ace.  rei  ;  less  frequently  with  7  rei,  besides 
this  passage  in  Ex.  xxiii.  21  ;  Ps.  xxv.  18,  with 
slight  modification  of  meaning  —  to  award  forgive 
ness  to  sin  "  (Keil). 

Ver.  20.  This  jealousy  of  the  holy  God  will  .show 


itself  in  this,  that  if  thev  should  forsake  him  and 
?S,  as  Gen.  xxxv.  4, 
xxiii.  16,  we  found 


srve  Jehovah 

Ver.  15.  Finally,  Joshua  challenges 

to  decide  with  the  utmo>t  freedom  :  "if  it  seem  'serve  strange  gods 
evil  in  your  eyes,  if  it  please  you  not  (LXX.  :  ,1  i  while  in  vcr     1G    as  m' 
fjitl  optffKt*),  he  calls  to  them,  to  serve  Jehovah,  I  -,v^_u.  •   »  ,    ^ 

,^-1-  «_— _\    *-     'Un  ^V  he  will  turn  (— ™ 1)  and  do  them  harm 
then  chpose   you   (tor  yourselves,  E-J7  •!    n^J  ^ 

this  day  whom  ye  wUl  serve;  whether  the  j !Uul  consume  (n^?,.  finish,  abolish)  them,  after 
gods  which  your  fathers  served  on  the  other  that  he  has  done  them  good,  i.  e.,  without  any 
side  of  the  river,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  regard  to  the  fact  that  he  had  done  them  good. 


in  whose  land  ye  dwell."  He  gives  tin-in  tin- 
choice,  therefore,  l>etwcen  the  old  worship  of  the 
Penates  practiced  by  their  fathers  and  the  liaal- 
worship  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  if  they 
will  not  serve  Jehovah.  The  latter  will  he  for  his 
part  and  his  family  do,  in  anv  case,  for  he  adds  : 
but  I  and  my  house  will  serve  Jehovah. 

0.  Ch.  xxiv.  16-28.  Th"  Renewal  of  the  Cov 
enant.  Struck  by  the  words  of  Joshua  the  whole 
people  with  one  consent  reply,  that  thev  will  not  to  punish  them  for  their  unfaithfulness.  To  this, 
forsake  Jehovah:  "We  also  will  serve  Jehovah,  too,  they  assent,  replying,  as  with  one  mouth: 
for  he  i>our  God"  (vers.  16-18).  Ik-ing  reminded  ;  witnesses  (are  we). 

further  by  Joshua  how  hard  this  is,  since  Jehovah  j  Vcr.  23.  Still  another  exhortation  of  Joshua, 
is  a  holy  and  a  jealous  God  (vers.  19,  20),  the  peo-  resting  on  that  assent,  to  put  awav  the  strango 
pie  jK-rsi-t  in  their  form«-r  declaration  (ver.  21)1  n  -.-»  >-rW\  ,.  ," 

Whereupon  the  choice  ot  Jehovah  is,  solemnly  made  *w}*  <fts  ven  20'  Y*  '  ='  which  werc  In  tho 
(vers.  22-24),  and  the  covenant  renewed  (ver.  25).  mid8t  of  them«  an<1  incline  their  heart  to  Jehovah. 


Ver.  21.  The  jx:ople  adhere  to  their  resolution 
to  serve  Jehovah.  On  Sv,  mini  me,  comp.  eh.  v. 
14. 

Ver.  22.  Joshua  calls  them  now  to  witness 
against  themselves,  that  thev  have  chosen  Jehovah 
as  their  God,  to  serve  him,  i.e.,  they  will,  it  they 
ever  fall  awav,  be  obliged  to  admit  that  they  once 
chose  Jehovah,  and  that  he  now  has  a  right  also 


All  these  things  Joshua  writes  in  the  law-book  of 
God  (ver.  26),  raises  a  monument  of  stone  as  a 
witness  of  what  has  taken  place  (ver.  27),  and  then 
dismisses  the  people  (ver.  28)  each  to  his  |K>SSCS- 
•ion. 

Vers.  16-18.  The.  Peojilc's  Itrjjy  to  Joshua's 
Speech.  Ver.  16.  The  idea  of  forsaking  Jehovah 
and  serving  other  gods,  is  rejected  with  expres 
sions  of  the  deepest  aversion  (121  ^3  T  JTT'/rh 
to  idolatry,  comp.  ch.  xxii.  29. 

Ver.  17*.  The  reason  :  Jehovah  was  their  God, 
he  who  had  brought  them  up  (H  7?37!2,  for  which, 
in  Ex.  xx.  2,  we  have  *pr)Ht!in)  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  (*"P2 

£,  as  Ex.  xx.  2),  and  had  done  these  great 
signs,  i.  e.,  the  wonders  mentioned  by  Joshua 
(vere.  8-12)  before  their  eyes,  and  had  kept  them 
in  all  the  way  wherein  they  went,  etc. 

Ver.  18.  Among  the  deeds  of  Jehovah  they  re 
call  especially  the  expulsion  of  the  original  inhab 
itants  of  the  land,  and  then  add,  in  allusion  to 
Joshua's  last  word,  "  we  also  will  serve  Jeho 
vah,  for  he  is  our  God." 


the  God  of  Israel  (as  ver.  2).  Keil,  following  tho 
example  of  R.  Ix.-vi  IHMI  Gerson,  Augustine,  and 

Calvin,  takes  C!|?2"j~l?,  figuratively  =  in  your 
hearts,  because  the'  people,  with  all  their  willing 
ness  to  renounce  idolatry,  yet  deliver  to  Joshua  no 
images  to  be  destroyed,  as  was  done  in  the  similar 
cases',  Gen.  xxxv.  4;  1  Sam.  vii.  4.  He  thinks, 
further,  that  although  the  people,  as  Amos  repre 
sents  to  his  generation  (Am.  v.  26,  comp.  Acts  vii. 
43),  carried  alxnit  with  them  idols  in  the  wilder 
ness,  yet  with  the  dying  out  of  the  generation  con 
demned  at  Kadesh,  gross  idolatry  would  have  dis 
appeared  from  Israel.  We  may  <;rant  that  so  long 
as  Joshua  lived,  Israel  publicly  served  the  true 
God,  but  hold  it  very  probable  "that,  as  he  might 
full  well  know,  many  a  one  in  secret  worshipped 
the  idols  which  he  now  demanded  that  thev  should 


put  away,  using  the  same  word 


which 


Jacob  had  used  befoR',  and  Samuel  used  after  him. 
As  regards  the  actual  removal  of  the  images,  this 
may  have  followed,  although  we  arc  not  so  in 
formed.  Finally,  C5?~T?  here  certainly  is  used 
precisely  as  much  in  the  projxT  sense  as  in  Gen. 


xxxv.  2, 


,  and  1  Sam.  vii.  8,  C?y 
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Ver.  24.  For  the  third  time  (vers.  16,  21)  the 
people  aver  that  they  will  serve  Jehovah  and 
hearken  to  his  voice. 

Ver.  25.  Upon  this,  Joshua  made  a  covenant 
with  them  that  day,  i.  e.,  he  renewed  the  covenant 
concluded  on  Sinai  by  God  with  Israel  (Ex.  xix. 
20),  in  like  manner  as  Moses  had  done  (Deut. 
xxviii.  69)  in  the  field  of  Moab.  When  it  is  said 
further  concerning  Joshua,  that  he  set  them  a 
statute  and  an  ordinance  (or  judgment)  in  Is 
rael,  these  words  are  in  allusion  to  Ex.  xv.  25, 
where,  in  connection  ivith  the  change  (not  by  this, 
Keil)  of  the  bitter  water  into  sweet,  God  himself 
established  for  Israel  a  statute  and  right.  Here, 
it  was  precisely  through  the  renewal  of  the  cov 
enant  ttiat  statute  and  right  for  the  people  were 
established  and  determined,  —  "what  in  matters  of 
religion  should  be  with  Israel  law  and  right" 
(Knobel). 

Vers.  26-28.  After  this  had  been  done,  Joshua 


wrote  these  things,  (prop,  words, 
t.  e.,  all  which  had  happened  there  at  Shechem, 
the  whole  transaction  between  him  and  the  people, 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God.  He  wrote  a  docu 
ment  —  a  protocol,  so  to  speak  —  concerning  the 
matter,  and  introduced  it  into  the  book  of  the  law. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  a  great  stone  and  set  it 
up  there  under  the  oak  which  was  in  the  sanc 

tuary  of  Jehovah  (^  tEHp^Sl).  The  sanctuary 
is  not  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  x'xv.  8  ;  Lev.  xii.  4;  xix. 
30  ;  xx.  3  ;  xxi.  12  ;  Num.  iii.  38  ;  xix.  20  ap.  Kno 
bel),  since  this,  according  to  ch.  xviii.  1,  stood  in 
Shiloh,  but  a  consecrated  space,  a  sacred  spot  ;  and 
this  place,  indeed,  within  whose  limits  stood  the 
oak,  where  the  great  stone  was  set  up  bv  Joshua  (cf. 
Gen.  xxviii.  18;  Josh.  iv.  20-22;  1  Sam.  vii.  12), 
had  been  hallowed  by  the  altar  which  Abraham  and 
Jacob  had  formerly  built  there  (Gen.  xii.  7  ;  xxxiii. 
20).  We  may  add  with  Knobel,  that  according  to 
ch.  viii.  30,  Joshua  himself  had  built  an  altar  on 
Mount  Ebal,  therefore  in  close  proximity  to  She 
chem,  which,  like  Gilgal  (ch.  iv.  20  ff.  ;  xv.  7), 
became  a  holy  place. 

Ver.  27.  Joshua  finally  explains  the  significance 
of  the  stone,  which  is  to  be  a  witness  against  the 
people  in  case  they  deny  God,  since  it  has  heard 
all  the  words  of  Jehovah  (ver.  2).  In  a  vivid 
imagination  the  stone  is  regarded  as  a  person,  so 
to  speak,  which  has  seen  and  heard  every  thing, 
comp.  ch.  xxii.  34. 

Ver.  28  relates  the  dismissal  of  the  people. 
Every  one  returns  to  his  possession. 

7.  Ch.  xxiv.  29-33.  Death  of  Joshua  and  of  Elect- 
zar.  Vers.  29,  30.  It  is  probable  that  immediately 
thereafter  Joshua  died,  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
old,  at  the  same  age  precisely  as  that  which  Joseph 
reached,  Gen.  1.  26.  He  was  buried  at  Timnath- 
serah  (ch.  xix.  50).  The  mountain  of  Gaash, 
mentioned  here  as  well  as  in  Judg.  ii.  9  ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  30  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  32,  cannot  be  identified.  Its 
name,  0?  1?2  from  127372,  to  push,  thrust,  signifies, 
according  to  Gesenius,  perhaps  the  same  as  fore- 
thrust,  forespring. 

Ver.  31.  So  long  as  Joshua  and  the  elders,  who 
with  him  had  led  the  people,  lived,  and  those  who 

had  known  (TO'T),  f.  e.  experienced,  all  the  works 

C*  nb37p-b3)  of  Jehovah,  which  he  had  done 
for  Israel,  Israel  served  Jehovah,  as  is  likewise  re 
lated  Judg.  ii.  1  1  ff. 

Ver.  32  contains  an  additional  statement  con 
cerning  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  suited  the  con 


clusion  here,  especially  as  the  discourse  in  vers. 
1-28  had  been  concerning  Shechem,  where  they 
were  buried,  in  the  piece  of  ground  which  Jacob 
had  once  bought  for  one  hundred  kesita  (Gen.  xxiii. 
19)  of  the  sons  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem. 
We  learn  from  Ex.  xiii.  19,  that  the  Israelites  had, 
in  conformity  with  a  last  wish  of  Joseph,  recorded 
Gen.  1.  25,  brought  these  bones  out  of  Egypt,  and 
this  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  our  author  in 
the  beginning  of  this  verse. 

Ver.  33.  After  Joshua,  died  Eleazar  also,  the 
son  of  Aaron.  How  long  afterward  we  cannot 
determine.  They  buried  him  at  Gibeah-phinehas, 
the  city  of  his  son,  which  had  been  given  to  the 
latter  on  Mount  Ephraim.  Since  it  is  expressly 
said  that  this  Gibeah-phinehas  lay  on  mount 
Ephraim,  we  agree  with  Robinson,  von  Raumer 
(p.  155),  and  Knobel,  who  regarded  it  as  being  the 
present  Geeb  in  Maundrell,  p.  87,  or  Jibia  in  Rob. 
iii.  80,  81,  or  Chirbet  Jibia  in  Hitter,  Erdk.  xvi.  p. 
559  f.,  the  KW/UTJ,  villa  Gtba  of  Euseb.  and  Jerome. 
It  stood  five  miles,  i.  e.,  two  hours,  north  of  Guph- 
na,  toward  Neapolis  or  Shechem.  Keil,  however, 
thinks  of  the  Levitical  city  Geba  (ch.  xviii.  24),  to 
which  view  the  position  "  on  Mount  Ephraim  ". 
need  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  an  objection,  because 
this  mountain,  according  to  Judg.  iv.  5  and  other 
passages,  reached  far  into  the  territory  of  Benja 
min  ('/). 

The  Hebrew  original  of  our  book  closes  with 
this  notice  of  the  death  of  Eleazar.  The  LXX. 
have  added  a  supplement,  combining  Judg.  ii.  6, 
11  ff.,  and  iii.  7,  12  ff.,  which,  however,  is  nowhere 
found  in  the  MSS.  and  editions  of  Joshua.  We 
give  it  according  to  the  Polyglott  Bible  of  Stier 
and  Theile:  'Ei>  tueivr)  rp  v^epa.  \d&ovTes  ol  viol 

eau- 


TOV     eov 


rots,  Ka  >tv€6s  tp.T€v<T€v  avT  fap  rov 
avTov  €(as  airfdavf,  Kal  Karcapvyr)  ev  Ta.fta.aQ  TT;  eau- 
TOV.  Ol  8e  iiiol  'lapa^i\  a.iri]\Qoffa.v  ftcavTOS  fls  rbv 
TOTTOV  avToav  Kal  els  Trjv  eavTuv  ir6\iv.  Kal  ffffftovro 
ot'  viol  'I<rpa))\  T))V  Aarapr-^v  Kal  'Affrapud  Kal  rovs 

dfOVS    TQ3V    fQv£>V    TUV  KVK\(p   aVT<t>V.        Kal 

avrovs  Kvpios  fls  x€'Vas  EyAaij/  /SeunAAos 
Kal  KarfKvpifv(7fV  avTiav  £777  Se/ca  OKTW. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Joshua's  noble  character,  his  deep  insight  into 
God's  leadings  of  his  people,  his  accurate  knowl 
edge  of  the  inconstancy  of  the  human  heart,  his 
beautiful  treatment  of  religious  occasions,  all  ap 
pear  in  his  last  two  addresses  at  parting  with  the 
people.  As  far  as  possible  he  keeps  his  own  per 
sonal  merit  in  the  background.  It  is  God  who  has 
fought  for  Israel  (ch.  xxiii.  3)  and  will  still  further 
fight  for  him  (ch.  xxiii.  10),  the  God  of  Israel  (ch. 
xxiv.  2,  23),  who  from  ancient  times  (ch.  xxiv.  2) 
to  the  present  day  has  wonderfully  manifested 
himself  to  his  people,  shown  them  much  favor,  and 
finally  given  them  a  beautiful  dwelling-place  (ch. 
xxiv.  13).  Of  himself  he  says  repeatedly  that  he 
is  old  and  must  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth  (ch. 
xxiii.  2,  14),  therefore  a  mortal  man  subject  to  the 
lot  of  all  earthly  existence,  a  man  who,  having 
fulfilled  his  task  and  distributed  the  land  to  the 
people  (ch.  xxiii.  4),  must  now  retire  from  the  the 
atre  of  his  activity,  but  who,  as  long  as  he  lives, 
will  with  his  family  serve  Jehovah  (ch.  xxiv.  15). 
How  nobly,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sketches  in  large 
features,  particularly  in  the  second  discourse,  the 
works  of  God;  Abraham's  call  (ch.  xxiv.  2  ff.), 
the  mission  of  Moses  and  Israel's  deliverance  out 
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the  part  of  Israel,  he  repeatedly 
to  fidelity  towards  God  (ch.  xxiii. 


of  Egypt  (ch.  xxiv.  5  ff.),  the  conquest  of  the 
Amontes  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  turning  away  of 
the  curse  or  Balaam,  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the 
conquest  of  the  land  (ch.  xxiv.  8  ff.).  Since  he 
knew,  however,  the  human  heart  in  its  fickleness, 
and  in  particular  understood  accurately  the  want 
of  6  ted  fast  ness  on 
admonishes  them 

6,  7,  11 ;  xxiv.  14,  15),  warns  them  likewise,  and 
in  part  with  words  of  sharp  severity,  against  all 
apostasy  (ch.  xxiii.  12-16  ;  xxiv.  14,  20),  and  puts 
them  a"  third  time  to  the  test  whether  they  will 
really  serve  Jehovah  (ch.  xxiv.  15, 19,  20,  22).  In 
this," however,  appears  at  the  same  time  Joshua's 
excellent  understanding  of  the  treatment  of  relig 
ious  concerns,  for  he  will  employ  no  constraint, 
but  leaves  entirely  to  their  own  choice  the  decision 
whether  Israel  will  serve  Jehovah  or  the  strange 
gods  of  whom  they  had  knowledge  (ch.  xxiv.  15, 
19,  20).  Hut  then*  after  the  people  have  decided 
for  Jehovah,  although  Joshua  has  very  emphat 
ically  j>oiiitril  out  that  He  is  a  holy  and  a  jealous 
God  (ch.  xxiv.  19),  who  will  not  forgive  transgres 
sions  and  sins,  he  demands  of  them  also  so  much 
the  more  pointedly  that  they  shall  put  away  all 
strange  gods. 

2.  In  respect  to  this  putting  away  of  strange 
gods,  we  take  the  liberty  of  adding  Gerlach's  re 
mark  on  ch.  xxiv.  2.3,  which  still  more  definitely 
supports  our  explanation  of  the  passage.  "  It  is 
remarkable,"  he  says,  "that,  after  Achan's  tres- 

1»ass  in  the  matter  of  things  devoted,  and  after  the 
sraclites  had  not  long  before  been  ready  to  avenge 
so  signally  the  supposed  crime  of  their  transjor- 
danie  brethren  in  erecting  a  rival  altar,  idolatry 
could  still  have  been  secretly  practiced  among 
them.  In  this,  however,  we  must  fairly  consider 
how  hard  it  was  for  the  thought  of  the  one,  al 
mighty,  omnipresent  God  to  find  lodgment  in  the 
mind  of  the  heathen-spirited  people,  how,  with 
this  faith  they  stood  alone  among  the  nations  of 
the  whole  contemporary  world,  how  they,  there 
fore,  were  continually  overcome  anew  and  taken 


captive  bv  the  spirit  of  the  world 


)f  the  age, 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Joshua's  first  farewell  discourse  considered  in 
the  two  sections  above  given,  for  comfort  and  ail- 
monition  (ch.  xxiii. -1-15). —  As  the  Lord  once 
brought  Israel  into  rest,  so  will  He  also  bring  us  to 
rest,  for  "  there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of 
God"  (ch.  xxiii.  1).  —  Joshua,  in  his  humility  and 
modesty,  set  before  us  as  a  pattern,  that  we  should 
in  all  things  give  God  alone  the  honor,  while  wo 
know  and  feel  ourselves  to  be  weak  and  dving 
men.  —  The  Lord  has  fought  also  for  you.  "  (1) 
The  Lord  has  fought ;  (2)  the  Lord  luus  fought  jfor 
you  (ch.  xxiii.  3;  sermon  for  victory).  —  Depart 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  "left  from  tho 
commands  of  God ;  a  text  suitable  for  confirma 
tion  addresses.  — God  gives  victory  only  when  the 
combatants  most  diligently  keep  "their  souls  and 
love  him. —  Bad  men  will  be,  as  the  heathen  were 
for  the  Israelites,  a  trap  and  a  snare  and  a  scourge 
in  the  sides,  and  thorns  in  the  eyes  for  those  who 
live  in  intercourse  with  them.  —  Ver.  14,  a  very 
beautiful  te::t  for  a  farewell  sermon  for  a  preacher 
who  is  obliged  to  lav  down  his  office  from  advanced 
age,  also  for  a  funeral  discourse  when  a  father,  for 
instance,  to  whose  family  God  has  shown  much 
kindness,  is  deceased.  —  Vers.  15,  16.  Suitable  for 
a  sermon  on  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  ( 1 ) 
Think  to-dav  of  all  the  good  which  you  have  re 
ceived,  according  to  what  God  has  spoken  to  you ; 
but  (2)  be  warned  against  the  transgression  of  his 
covenant,  lest  his  judgment  come  UJHJII  you. 

Joshua's  last  congress  at  Shechem.  (1)  His  dis 
course  (ch.  xxiv.  1-15) ;  (2)  the  answer  of  the  |>eo- 
ple  (vers.  16-18) ;  (3)  the  final  decision  and  renewal 
of  the  covenant  (vers.  19-25).  —  Joshua's  second 
farewell  discourse  treated  by  itself,  and  that  as  a 
review  of  the  history  of  l.-racl  from  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs  to  his  own,  in  its  most  important  inci 
dents  as  above  suited  (ch.  xxiv.  1-15).  —  Of  the 
terror  of  God  UJXMI  nations  doomed  to  destruction 
(ver.  12).  —  Not  bv  thy  sword  nor  by  thy  bow  !  — 
God's  surpassing  benefits  proved  by  what  lie  be 
stowed  ujKjn  Israel.  —  Earnest  exhortation  to  give 


and  incessantly  turned  away  to  other  helpers  from)  up  all  the  idolatry  still  remaining  among  them.  — 
the  divinely  apj»oiuted  means  of  grace  which  seemed  j  In  matters  of  religious  conviction  the  decision  must 


their  carnal  desires;  how,  in  partic 


n»t 

ular,  they  still  afterwards  wor 

true  God  under  images,  partl 


orshiped   partly 
the  divinin     h 


th 
ng  house- 


pod  •>  (teraphim)  in  secret;  and  how  the  judgment 
of  (iod  might  indeed  seize  upon  and  hold  up  one 
example  (Acban,  ch.  vii.),  without,  therefore,  at  a 
later  period,  in  like  manner,  extirpating  the  sin. 
That  in  the  wilderness  the  people  in  secret  wor 
shipped  idols  Amos  declares  (ch.  v.  25  ;  comp.  Acts 
vii.  43),  that  there  were  household  gods  even  in 
David's  house,  is  shown  by  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16. 
No  apostasy  from  the  true  (iod  followed  from  that, 
but  a  partial  and  ever  renewed  corruption  of  his 
service  through  sujx-rstition."  Analogous  exam 
ples  arc  found  in  Grimm's  ^fytholwJyt  from  the  his 
tory  of  our  German  people. 

3.  Similar  representations  of  the  benefits  of  God 
to  his  people  may  \r:  read  in  many  passages  of  the 
I'salms,  partly  abridged,  partly  "in  more  full  ac 
counts.  Thus  Ps.  xliv.  1-4  ;  Ixviii.  8  ff.  ;  Ixxviii.  ; 
Ixxx.  9  ff.  ;  Ixxxi.  1  1  ;  xcix.  6,  7  ;  cv.  ;  cvi.  ;  cxxxv. 
8  ff.  ;  cxxxvi.  10,  11,  19.  Touching  the  deliver 
ance  from  Kgypt  the  tenderly  winning  representa 
tion  of  Honea  (ch.  xi.  1  ff.  [and  of  Jeremiah,  ch. 
ii.  I  If.])  may  be  compared. 


be  altogether  free;  all  constraint  is  to  be  con 
demned.  That  Joshua  teaches  once  for  all.  —  I 
and  my  house  will  serve  the  Ivord  !  —  A  text  of 
inexhaustible  richness  for  weddings  ;  yet  rightly 
employed  only  when  the  individual  dispositions 
correspond,  —  a  thing  which  in  occasional  services 
should  never  IK*  wanting.  That  Frederick  William 
IV.,  king  of  Prussia,  at  the  oj>ening  of  the  United 
Diet  in  1847,  declared  this  word  of  Joshua  to  be 
his  own  maxim,  is  well  known.  —  Such  deep  hor 
ror  of  all  idolatry  becomes  us  also,  as  it  once  lie- 
came  Israel.  Only  our  aversion  must  be  more 
permanent  than  it  was  with  that  jx-oplc.  —  We  also 


will   serve  Jehovah,  for  He  is  our  Go 


d  a 


holy,  and  a  jealous  God.  —  How  the  thought  that 
(iod  is  holy,  pure  from  all  evil,  and  jealous,  zeal 
ously  intent  on  his  proper  glory,  should  restrain 
us  from  all  evil,  and  especially  from  all  idolatry.  — 
When  docs  God  not  spare  "(forgive)  J  (1)  When 
transgression  and  sin  is  wilfullv  committed,  and 
when  (2)  forgiveness  would,  as  He  foresees,  lead  to 
no  amendment.  —  When  we  forsake  the  Ix>rd  Ho 
forsakes  us  also,  and  turns  away  from  us  although 
He  may  have  done  us  ever  so  much  good.  —  Ver. 
22  also  may  be  employed  as  a  text  for  discourses 
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at  confirmation  [and  at  all  receptions  into  the 
church],  in  which  it  is  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
candidates  that  their  "yes"  will  testify  against 
them  if  they  prove  unfaithful  to  the  Lord.  —  In 
what  must  the  true  and  sincere  conversion  (repent 
ance)  of  an  entire  people  consist?  (1)  In  their 
putting  away  their  strange,  often  very  secretly 
worshipped  gods;  (2)  in  the  inclination  of  their 
hearts  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  —  The  God  of 
Israel  (vers.  2,  23).  —  The  repeated  profession  of 
the  people  that  they  will  serve  the  Lord,  regarded 
(1)  in  reference  to  its  import,  (2)  to  the  responsi 
bility  which  the  people  thus  took  upon  them.  —  It 


is  easily  said  :  I  will  serve  the  Lord  and  obey  his 
voice ;  but  actually  to  keep  the  promise  when  the 
world  allures  to  its"  altars,  is  quite  another  thing.  — 
Israel's  resolution  to  serve  the  Lord  was  wholly 
voluntary.  So  should  it  be  also  with  us.  There 
should  be  no  compulsion.  —  Men  may-well  hearken 
to  God's  voice,  for  (1)  it  always  warns  against  the 
evil,  (2)  always  admonishes  to  the  good.  —  O  !  how 
peaceful  (s  it  in  the  heart  when  we  really  serve  the 
Lord  our  God  in  sincerity,  and  hear  nothing  in 
preference  to  his  friendly  voice,  that  we  may  joy 
fully  obey  it.  —  The  renewal  of  the  covenant  at 
Shechem;  to  be  treated  in  such  a  way  that  (1) 
Joshua,  (2)  the  people,  (3)  the  matter  of  the  cov 
enant  (law  and  rights  of  God),  (4)  the  place  where 
it  was  accomplished  —  keeping  in  view  the  his 
torical  recollections  so  richly  associated  with  She 
chem,  (5)  the  memorial  of  the  covenant,  shall  all 
receive  due  attention. — Joshua's  death,  the  end 
of  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  who  had  proved 
himself  such  (1 )  already  in  Moses'  time  (Num.  xiii. ; 
xxvii.  15-23);  (2)  in  the  conquest  and  partition 
of  the  land,  in  which  (a)  his  trust  in  God,  (6)  his 
bravery,  (c)  his  unselfishness  (ch.  xvii.  14-18  ;  xix. 
49,  50)  are  to  be  signalized;  (3)  even  to  the  end 
(comp.  ch.  xxiii.  1-11;  xxiv.  1-15).  —  Vers.  29, 
30.  How  beneficially  the  good  example  of  a  pious 
and  true  leader  may  influence  a  whole  people,  illus 
trated  by  the  case  of  Joshua,  Eleazar,  Phinehas, 
and  the  other  elders  of  Israel.  —  The  burial  of 
Joseph's  bones,  an  act  of  grateful  respect,  and  the 
conscientious  fulfillment  of  a  dying  wish. — Elea- 
zar's  death  the  end  of  a  priest  after  God's  heart 
(Ex.vi.  23,  25;  xxviii.  1;  Lev.  viii.24;  Num.  iii.32; 
xx.  26;  xxvii.  18  ff . ;  xxxiv.  17;  Josh.  xiv.  1). 

STARKE  :  Peace  and  rest  is  also  a  favor  from 
God,  therefore  we  may  well  pray  :  Graciously  grant 
us  peace,  etc.,  and,  From  war  and  bloodshed  pre 
serve  us,  merciful  Lord  God,  etc.  —  Although  God 
alone,  in  all  things  which  happen,  deserves  the 
honor,  and  lie  it  is  also  who  is  and  remains  the 
one  who  effects  all  good,  yet  we  must  not  leave 
anything  wanting  in  our  own  fidelity. — A  Chris 
tian  must  not  walk  in  his  own  way,  but  order  all 
his  conduct  by  God's  word.  —  Soul  lost,  all  lost ! 
Therefore  watch,  make  haste  and  save  thv  soul !  — 
God  demands  not  merely  an  outward  but  an  in 


ward  obedience  to  his  law.  —  By  our  might  noth 
ing  is  done,  by  God's  might  everything.  —  To  serve 
the  true  God  is  the  highest  propriety  and  our 
duty ;  O  that  all  might  recognize  it  as  such  and 
serve  God  from  the  heart !  —  The  service  which  one 
renders  to  God  must  be  unconstrained.  « 

CRAMER  :  Faith  is  an  assured  confidence  and 
excludes  doubt  (Heb.  xi.  1  ;  Jas.  i.  6)  even  where 
one  cannot  see  (John  xx.  29).  —  The  promises  of 
the  law  are  conditioned  on  obedience  (Deut.  xxviii. 
J). —  There  is,  however,  none  other  who  could 
fight  for  us,  etc.,  Ps.  liii.  6  ;  Ixxix.  10  (ch.  xxiii. 
10).  —  With  the  froward  God  is  froward.  —  Death 
knows  no  difference  in  person,  age,  sex,  condition, 
or  country.  —  By  repeating  and  meditating  on  the 
great  deeds  of  God  we  should  strengthen  ourselves 
in  faith,  and  press  on  towards  obedience  to  his 
commands  (Ps.  xliv.  2  ;  Ixxxv.  2  ;  cv.  5  ;  cvi.  6). 

OSIANDER  :  Whoever  desires  to  live  in  accord 
ance  with  the  prescribed  word  of  God,  so  as  to  add 
nothing  thereto  and  take  nothing  therefrom,  he  is 
on  the  right  road  and  walks  most  safely.  —  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  made  a  good  beginning,  but 
he  who  perseveres  to  the  end  shall  be  saved,  Matt, 
xxiv.  13.  —  To  God  must  we  ascribe  the  victory, 
and  not  to  our  own  might  and  strength.  —  The 
church  of  God  is  never  without  hypocrites  and 
apostates.  —  God  can  put  up  with  no  mixed  relig 
ion  ;  with  him  it  is  "  all  mine  or  let  it  alone  alto 
gether,"  Matt.  iv.  10- 

BIHL.  TUB.  :  The  precious  covenant  which  we 
have  made  with  God  we  should  have  constantly 
before  our  eyes. 

[MATT.  HENRY  ;  on  ch.  xxiii.  1,2:  When  we  see 
death  hastening  toward  us,  that  should  quicken  us 
to  do  the  ivork  of  life  with  all  our  might.  —  On  ch. 
xxiv.  1  :  We  must  never  think  our  work  for  God 
done,  till  our  life  is  done ;  and  if  He  lengthen  out 
our  days  beyond  what  we  thought,  we  must  con 
clude  it  is  because  He  has  some  further  service  for 
us  to  do.  — Ibid.  ver.  15  :  When  we  cannot  bring 
as  many  as  we  would  to  the  service  of  God,  we 
must  bring  as  many  as  we  can,  and  extend  our 
endeavors  to  the  utmost  sphere  of  our  activity ;  if 
we  cannot  reform  the  land,  let  us  put  away  iniquity 
far  from  our  own  tabernacle.  —  Those  that  lead 
and  rule  in  other  things,  should  be  first  in  the  ser 
vice  of  God,  and  go  before  in  the  best  things.  — 
Those  that  resolve  to  serve  God,  must  not  mind 
being  singular  in  it,  nor  be  drawn  by  the  crowd  to 
forsake  his  service.  —  Those  that  are  bound  for 
heaven,  must  be  willing  to  swim  against  the  stream, 
and  must  not  do  as  the  most  do,  but  as  the  best 
do.  —  Ibid.  vers.  29-33 :  This  book  which  began 
with  triumphs  here  ends  with  funerals,  by  which 
all  the  glory  of  man  is  stained.  —  How  well  is  it 
for  the  Gospel  church  that  Christ  our  Joshua  is 
still  with  it,  by  his  Spirit,  and  will  be  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world  !] 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.     Contents  and  Plan. 

1.  THE  Book  of  Judges  is  in  a  special  sense  the  first  historical  book  of  Israel.     It  does 
not,  like  the  Book  of  Joshua,  relate  the  deeds  of  one  man,  nor  does  it,  like  the  last  four  books 
of  Moses,  revolve  around  the  commanding  figure  and  lofty  wisdom  of  a  prophet.     To  a  cer 
tain  extent,  this   book   also  is  a  Genesis.     The  first   book  of  the  Pentateuch   describes  the 
opening  j>eriod  of  the  primitive   patriarchal  family;  the  Book  of  Judges  relates  the  earliest 
history  of  the  people  of  Israel   in  Canaan.     "  The  children   of  Israel   asked  the  Lord,"  is 
its  opening  sentence.     It  rehearses  the  fortunes,  deeds,  and  sufferings  of  the  people,  as  they 
occurred  after  the  death  of  Joshua.     For  this  personage  was  only  the  testamentary  executor 
of  the  prophet  who  remained  behind  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  (cf.  on  ch.  i.  1).    When 
he  also  died,  Israel,  the  heir,  deprived  both  of  the  authoritative  direction  of  Moses  and  the 
executive  guidance  of  Joshua,  entered  upon   the   independent  management  of  its  acquired 
possession.     The  Book  of  Joshua  is  the  history  of  a  conqueror  ;  the  Book  of  Judges  that  of  a 
people  for  the  first  time  in  possession.     Hitherto,  Israel  had  always  been  in  a  condition  of 
unrest  and  movement,  first  enslaved,  then  wandering  in  the  desert,  finally  undergoing  the 
hardships  of  the  camp  and  conquest ;  the  Book  of  Judges  exhibits  the  nation  in  the  first  period 
of  its  life  as  a  settled,  possessing,  and  peaceable  people.     Hitherto,  the  nation,  like  a  minor, 
had  been  authoritatively  directed  by  its  guardian  and  friend  ;  the  Book  of  Judges  opens  at  the 
moment  in  which  the  people  itself  is  to  assume  the  administration  of  its  affairs  in  accordance 
with  the  sacerdotal  and  civil  constitution  which  has  been  framed  for  it.    This  is  indicated,  from 
various  points  of  view,  by  the  name  which  our  Book  bears  in  the  Canon  :   Shophetim,  Judges. 
The  same  title  is  borne  by  the  Synagogue  pericope  which  begins,  at  Deut.  xvi.  18,  with  the 
command,  "  Thou  nhalt  make  thee  Judges  (Shophetim)  in  all  thy  gates  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee."     Since  Moses  no  longer  exercised  his  legislative,  nor  Joshua  his  executive 
functions,  these,  Shophetim  constituted  the  highest  civil  authority  (cf.  on  ch.  ii.  16),  who  in 
conjunction  with  the  priesthood,  were  to  watch  over  the  observance  of  the  law.     The  Book 
of  Judges,  accordingly,  recounts  the  history  of  the  times,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  in  which 
the  governing  authority  in  Israel  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Shophetim. 

2.  The  Biblical   books  are  throughout  books  of  instruction.      For  this  purpose,  and  this 
alone,  were  they  written.     Their  design   is  to  show  the  relations,  first  of  God,  and  through 
God  of  Israel,  to  history.     In  their  view,  all  history,  and  that  of  Israel  especially,  is  a  con 
tinuous  fulfillment  of  the  truth  and  purj>oses  of  God.     The  achievements  and  the  fortunes  of 
all  nations  are  the  consequences  of  their  moral  relations  to  God.     But  the  preeminence  of 
Israel  consist*  in  this,  that  the  God  of  nature  and  of  time  was  first  revealed  to  it,  and  that  in 
the  Law  which  it  received  from  Him,  it  has  a  clear  and  definite  rule  by  which  it  can  order  its 
relations  to  God  and  know  the  moral  grounds  of  whatever  befalls  it.      Upon  the  observance 
of  this  law,  an  the  evidence  and  expression  of  faith  in  the  living  God,  the  freedom,  well-being, 
and  peace  of  Israel  repose.     This  had  been  made  known  to  the  people,  l>efore  under  Joshua's 
direction  they  left  the  desert  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan.     If  after 
victory,  they  shall  observe  the  law,  and  be  mindful  of  their  calling  to  be  a  holy  People  of 
God,  prosperity  will  follow  them ;  if  not,  they  shall  fall  into  bondage,  poverty,  ami  discord 
(Deut.  vii.  1  ff.).     The  Book  of  Judges  is  a  text-book  of  fulfillment  to  this  prediction.     The 
twenty-one  sections  of  which  it  consists  are  organically  put  together  for  this  purpose.     It 
may,  indeed,  be.  said  that  there  are  three  principal  divisions  recognizable :  first,  chaps,  i.  and 
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ii. ;  secondly,  chaps,  iii.-xvi. ;  thirdly,  chaps,  xvii.-xxi.  But  the  lessons  which  these  three 
divisions  respectively  contain,  evince  precisely  the  organic  connection  in  which  the  whole 
narrative  stands  with  all  its  parts,  as  the  necessary  fulfillment  of  what  was  promised  in  the 
law.  The  first  two  chapters  are  a  pragmatic  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  book  as  a 
whole.  They  explain  the  possibility  of  the  events  about  to  be  related.  Not  in  the  history 
of  Joshua  could  the  germs  of  the  subsequent  conflicts  lie ;  for  Joshua  stood  in  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  and  moved  in  the  steps  of  Moses.  It  was  only  in  what  the  tribes  did  after  his  death, 
that  their  foundation  was  laid.  Accordingly,  when  ch.  i.  relates  the  prosecution  of  the  con 
quest  by  Israel,  its  main  object  in  so  doing  is  not  to  tell  what  was  conquered  and  how, 
but  rather  to  show  that  in  violation  of  the  Mosaic  command  the  tribes  failed  to  expel  the 
Canaanites.  In  consequence  of  this  failure,  the  forewarnings  of  the  law  (Deut.  vii.)  went 
into  fulfillment.  Peace  endured  only  so  long  as  the  elders  yet  lived  who  remembered  all  the 
great  works  that  were  done  for  Israel  at  their  entrance  into  Canaan  (Josh.  xxiv.  31).  The 
younger  generation  soon  fell  into  the  snares  of  temptation,  and  consequently  into  spiritual  and 
political  servitude.  In  distress,  indeed,  they  sought  after  God,  and  then  heroes  rose  up  among 
them,  who  were  truly  their  Judges,  and  who,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  God,  regained  their  lib 
erty.  Their  deeds  are  reported  in  chaps,  iii.-xvi.  But  the  root  of  the  evil  was  not  thereby 
removed.  Heathenism  continued  to  exist  in  the  bosom  of  Israel.  The  occasion  of  apostasy 
afforded  by  tl\e  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites  was  permanent,  but  the  institution  of  the  judgeship 
was  transient.  The  service  of  Baal  perpetuated  itself  from  generation  to  generation  ;  but  the 
strength  and  energy  of  the  Judge  expired  with  the  person  in  whom  they  dwelt.  So  also  all 
those  judges  whom  according  to  the  law  Israel  was  to  elect  for  the  administration  of  its  local 
affairs  (Deut.  xvi.  18  f.),  were  invested  with  merely  personal,  not  hereditary,  dignity.  The 
permanent  evil  was  not  confronted  with  any  equally  permanent  institution.  To  this  fact 
ch.  ii.  already  alludes ;  for  it  says,  ver.  1 9,  that  "  when  the  Judge  was  dead,  they  turned 
back." 

3.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Book  of  Judges  is  the  book  of  fulfillment  from  yet  another 
point  of  view.  It  teaches  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  just  alluded  to,  the  hereditary  kingly 
office  Lad  to  be  set  up.  In  Deuteronomy  (xvi.  18  f.),  the  institution  of  Judges  in  all  the 
gates  of  Israel  is  immediately  followed  by  this  provision  (ch.  xvii.  14  ff.)  :  "  When  thou  art 
come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  shalt  possess  it,  and  shalt  dwell 
therein,  and  shalt  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as  all  the  nations  that  are  about  me,  then 
shalt  thou  set  him  king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose."  The  Book  of  Judges 
shows  that  this  result  was  unavoidable.  The  government  of  the  Judges,  it  points  out  already  in 
ch.  ii.,  has  no  traditional  strength.  The  authority  of  the  greatest  among  them  ceases  when 
he  dies.  Each  one  of  the  great  heroes  who  are  portrayed  from  ch.  iii.  onward,  affords  proof 
of  the  want  of  the  hereditary  kingly  office,  albeit  in  different  ways.  When  Othniel  died,  no 
second  hero  of  Judah  was  forthcoming  to  restrain  Israel  from  sin.'  Ehud  was  a  deliverer 
(ch!  iii.),  buthe  is  not  even  called  a  Judge.  After  him,  the  work  of  delivering  and  judging 
devolved  on  a  woman,  and  Barak  was  willing  to  fight  only  if  she  went  with  him  (chaps,  iv., 
v.).  Gideon  became  inspired  with  courage  only  through  great  wonders  on  the  part  of  God 
(ch.  vi.)  ;  and  however  pious  and  great,  he  himself  occasioned  confusion  in  Israel  (ch.  viii. 
27).  Jephthah  had  no  legal  descent  of  any  kind.  Samson  was  an  incomparable  hero  ;  but 
he  fought  single-handed,  without  a  people  to  support  him. 

The  Judges  were  indeed  deliverers ;  but  their  authority  was  not  recognized  throughout  all 
Israel.  The  call  of  Deborah  was  answered  by  only  two  tribes.  Gideon's  leadership  was  at 
first  opposed  by  Ephraim.  Jephthah  fell  into  sanguinary  discord  with  the  same  tribe.  Sam 
son  was  bound  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Philistines  by  the  terror-stricken  tribe  of  Judah 
itself. 

The  judgeship  did  not  even  maintain  itself  within  the  same  tribe.  Of  the  six  principal 
heroes,  three  belonged  to  the  south,  —  Othniel,  Ehud,  Samson,  —  and  three  to  the  north, 
—  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah ;  none  to  Ephraim,  the  tribe  of  Joshua,  and  two  to  Man- 
asseh. 

The  title  of  the  hero  was  Shophet,  Judge.  But  judges  there  were  always.  In  every  tribe, 
the  judge  was  the  local  magistrate.  The  hero  who  rose  up  to  conquer  bore  no  new  title. 
And  his  authority  was  merely  the  authority  of  the  common  Shophet  territorially  extended  by 
virtue  of  his  mighty  deeds.  But  whatever  unity  he  might  have  formed  during  his  activity, 
dissolved  itself  at  his  death.  The  tribes  then  stood  again  under  their  separate  Shophetim. 
Permanent  organic  connection  could  be  secured  only  through  a  king.  Without  this  common 
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and  permanent  centre,  the  interests  of  the  several  tribes  diverged,  and  each  section  became 
indifferent  to  whatever  occurred  in  the  others.  National  interest  decayed,  and  with  it,  of 
course,  national  strength.  The  narratives  of  chaps,  xvii.-xxi.  form,  it  is  true,  a  division  by 
themselves,  but  a  division  that  stands  in  organic  connection  with  the  whole  Book.  The 
events  there  related  do  not  follow  after  the  last  judge  of  whom  ch.  xvi.  speaks.  They  belong 
to  much  earlier  times,  and  yet  the  position  assigned  them  is  well  considered  and  instructive. 
Thev  demonstrate  by  new  and  striking  illustrations  the  necessity  of  the  kingly  office  to 
strengthen  Israel,  within  and  without,  over  against  the  existing  Idolatry,  which  could  main 
tain  itself  only  by  reason  of  the  divisions  and  want  of  unity  between  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
events  of  these  last  five  chapters  do  not  seem  to  have  occurred  under  the  tyranny  of  any 
hostile  king.  So  much  the  more  strikingly  do  they  set  forth  the  weakness  of  the  form  of 
government  which  Israel  had  at  that  time,  —  a  weakness  which,  to  be  sure,  had  its  ulti 
mate  ground  in  the  weakness  of  the  people  itself.  They  show  the  decay  both  of  religion 
among  the  people  and  of  the  priesthood.  The  first  two  of  these  chapters  (xvii.  and  xviii.) 
teach  us  what  sins  in  spiritual  matters  and  what  deeds  of  civil  violence  were  possible  in 
Israel,  without  causing  the  whole  nation  to  rise  in  remonstrance.  The  last  two  show  the 
reverse  of  this,  namely,  the  fanaticism  of  self-righteousness  with  which  the  whole  people  pro 
ceeded  against  one  of  the  brotherhood  of  tribes,  reducing  it  even  to  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Both  kinds  of  sins  were  possible  only  because  the  hereditary,  general,  and  authoritative 
kingly  office  was  wanting,  which  everywhere  interposes  with  the  same  comprehensiveness  of 
view,  because  it  everywhere  governs  with  the  same  strength.  For  that  reason  the  narrator 
several  times  adds  the  remark  (ch.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  1,  xix.  1)  :  "  There  was  no  king  in  Israel." 
It  is  the  last  sentence  he  writes :  "  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel ;  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  But  the  whole  Book  points  to  this  conclusion.  It  is 
the  essence  of  its  special  teaching.  It  is  that  which  makes  its  title  doubly  significant.  The 
civil  authority  of  the  Shophetim  would  have  sufficed,  if  Israel  had  been  obedient,  and  had 
not  retained  the  Canaanites  in  its  borders.  As  it  was  not  obedient,  it  needed  extraordinary 
Shophetim  to  effect  its  deliverance.  But  their  sporadic  activity  could  not  prevail  against  a 
permanent  evil.  This  the  concentrated  strength  of  the  kingly  office  alone  could  overcome  ; 
just  as,  according  to  the  gospel,  every  evil  to  which  the  children  of  men  were  subject,  has 
been  dissolved  by  the  true  kingship  of  the  Son  of  God. 

§  2.      Time  of  Composition. 

The  doctrinal  tendency  which  we  thus  perceive  in  the  Book  is  of  great  importance ;  for 
it  undoubtedly  furnishes  a  clew  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  edited.  The  idea  of  explaining 
the  possibility  of  such  events  as  are  related  in  chaps,  xvii.— xxi.  by  the  remark,  "  There 
was  no  king  in  Israel,"  could  be  entertained  only  at  a  time  when  perfect  political  unity 
and  order  were  still  expected  to  result  from  the  kinglv  office.  No  such  explanation  could 
have  l>een  appended  to  the  account  of  Micah  in  ch.  xvii.,  if  the  division  of  Israel,  and  the 
institution  of  Jeroboam's  political  idolatry,  had  already  taken  place.  After  the  reigns  of 
various  sinful  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  had  become  matters  of  history,  and  after  the  rebellion 
against  David  and  the  sanguinary  conflicts  between  Judah  and  Israel  had  taken  place,  the 
want  of  a  king  could  not  have  been  offered  in  explanation  of  the  civil  war  between  Israel 
and  Benjamin.  This  could  only  be  done  while  people  yet  looked  with  confidence  to  the 
kingly  office  for  certain  victory  without,  and  divine  peace  and  order  within.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prominence  with  which  the  lack  of  hereditarincss  in  the  judgeship,  and  the  want 
of  any  guaranty  against  apostasy  are  set  forth,  is  explainable  only  if  done  at  a  time  when  the 
judicial  office  had  ceased  to  inspire  confidence.  There  is  but  one  period  in  the  history  of 
Israel  in  which  both  these  conditions  meet,  namely,  when  the  people  desired  a  king  from 
Samuel,  and  he  consecrated  Saul,  and  the  victories  of  the  latter  afforded  peace  within  and 
without.  The  Book  might  be  called  a  text-book  for  the  people,  collected  and  written  to 
instruct  and  establish  them  in  the  new  kingly  government. 

The  desire  for  a  king  appears  as  early  as  Gideon's  time.  After  that  hero's  victory,  the 
people  come  and  wish  to  have  him  for  a  king.  But  Gideon  declines,  and  our  author  mani 
festly  approves  his  course.  Abimclech's  disgraceful  kingship  is  minutely  related ;  but  the 
parable  of  Jotham  set*  in  a  convincing  light  the  wrongfulness  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
trees,  j.  e.  the  people,  seek  to  make  a  king.  A  king  so  made  can  be  of  no  service  to  Israel. 
It  is  written  (Deut.  xvii.  15)  :  «  Thou  shalt  make  Aim  king  whom  the  Lord  shall  choose." 
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In  Samuel's  time,  also,  the  people  wish  a  king,  but  they  do  not  undertake  to  choose  one 
themselves.  They  pray  Samuel  to  select  one  for  them ;  and  it  is  only  at  God's  command 
that  Samuel  complies. 

Samuel,  as  chronologically  he  stands  between  King  Saul  and  the  Judges,  so  as  Prophet  and 
Priest  he  mediates  the  transition  from  the  judicial  to  the  kingly  office.  His  prophetic  ex 
ercise  of  the  judicial  office  first  teaches  the  people  how  rightly  to  desire  and  ask  for  a  king. 
It  is  on  that  account  that  the  Book  of  Judges  closes  with  the  heroic  deeds  and  death  of  Sam 
son.  The  age  of  heroes  is  past.  The  age  of  kings  can  begin  only  when  a  prophet  enjoys 
respect  as  a  judge  throughout  all  Israel,  which  had  never  been  the  case  before  Samuel. 
Hence,  this  prophet's  history  forms  the  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  kingship,  since  with 
out  his  consecration  no  king  could  exist.  This  is  why  the  Septuagint  and  the  "Vulgate  call 
the  Books  of  Samuel  the  First  and  Second  of  Kings. 

The  extreme  points  of  time  between  which  the  composition  of  our  Book  must  have  taken 
place,  may  easily  be  indicated.  It  must  have  been  later  than  the  great  victory  of  Samuel 
over  the  Philistines,  the  reformation  of  Israel,  and  the  return  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from 
exile  (cf.  on  ch.  xviii.  30).  One  consequence  of  the  reformation  was  that,  notwithstand 
ing  Samuel's  protest  at  first,  the  people  desired  a  king  ;  for  in  this  promised  office  they 
sought  security  both  against  their  enemies  and  against  themselves  and  their  own  unbe 
lief.  Another  consequence,  probably,  was  the  composition  of  this  manual  of  penitence  and 
instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Book  must  have  been  written  before  the  reign  of  David.  Jerusa 
lem  was  still  called  Jebus,  and  the  Jebusites  had  not  yet  been  expelled  (ch.  i.  21,  xix.  10). 
But  if  2  Sam.  v.  6  if.  is  to  have  any  meaning  at  all,  it  must  refer  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  Jebusites'  power  by  David,  a  conclusion  which  the  whole  history  confirms.  Moreover, 
if  our  Book  had  not  been  written  before  the  time  of  David,  references  to  his  reign  could  not 
be  wanting.  From  Othniel's  time,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  David's  tribe,  falls  into  the  back 
ground.  The  mention  of  it  in  the  history  of  Samson,  is  far  from  honorable.  The  relatively 
copious  treatment  of  affairs  in  which  Benjamin  figures,  points  to  the  time  of  King  Saul. 
While  the  history  of  Otliniel  is  quite  summarily  related,  that  of  Ehud  is  drawn  out  to  the 
minutest  detail.  Similarly  rich  is  the  flow  of  tradition  in  the  narrative  concerning  Gibeah 
(ch.  xix.  seq.}.  Saul  says  of  himself  that  he  is  "  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes"  (1  Sam.  ix. 
21).  This  history  of  Gibeah  explains  the  cause  of  Benjamin's  smallness,  and  traces  it  to  the 
savage  war  made  on  him  by  Israel. 

§  3.   The  Sources. 

•  1.  The  author  did  not  command  materials  in  equal  abundance  from  all  the  tribes.  A  full 
supply  flowed  in  upon  him  out  of  the  traditions  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  Ephraim,  namely, 
Benjamin,  Manasseh,  and  Dan.  The  story  of  Deborah  describes  the  heroic  exploit  of  Naph- 
tali  and  Zebulun;  but  Deborah  herself  resided  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  on  Mount  Ephraim, 
near  the  confines  of  Benjamin.  Of  the  tribes  at  the  extremities  of  the  land,  of  Reuben 
(Gad  is  included  in  Gilead),  of  Simeon  (only  the  incident  in  ch.  i.),  of  Asher,  the  author's 
sources  afforded  scarcely  any  information.  Concerning  Judah's  preeminence,  only  ch.  i.  (cf. 
ch.  xx.  18)  communicates  anything.  Toward  Ephraim  (for  ch.  i.  22  ff.  refers  to  the  whale 
house  of  Joseph),  the  sources  nourish  an  unfavorable  disposition.  No  hero,  properly  speak 
ing,  came  out  of  Ephraim ;  for  of  Abdon  nothing  but  his  name  and  wealth  is  mentioned  (ch. 
xii.  13).  Ephraim  originates  the  sinful  opposition  to  Gideon  and  Jephthah.  In  Ephraim 
Abimelech  plays  his  role  as  royal  usurper.  There  Micah  sets  up  his  false  religion.  Thence 
also  sprang  that  Levite  who  was  the  cause  of  the  civil  war.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
for  the  author  and  his  times  all  this  was  of  great  significance.  When  the  king  demanded  of 
Samuel  is  appointed,  he  is  not  chosen  out  of  Ephraim,  but  out  of  Benjamin.  The  author, 
who  favors  the  institution  of  the  kingship,  brings  the  moral  incapacity  which  Ephraim  as 
leading  tribe  has  hitherto  shown,  into  prominence.  The  priesthood,  it  is  true,  had  their  seat 
at  Shiloh.  But  the  whole  history  of  the  Judges  shows  the  powerlessness  of  the  priesthood 
in  times  of  danger.  The  facts  related  in  the  last  five  chapters  of  our  book,  by  way  of  sup 
plement  to  the  deeds  of  the  heroes,  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  fall  of  the  priestly 
tribe.  Such  things,  also,  as  are  told  of  Levites,  occurred  only  "  because  there  was  no  king." 
Ephraim,  it  is  true,  gave  Samuel  to  the  nation,  the  restorer  of  Israel's  spiritual  strength, 
and  the  reformer  of  the  priesthood;  but  even  he  could  give  no  guaranty  for  his  children, 
who  when  in  old  age  he  transfers  his  office  to  them,  do  not  walk  in  his  steps. 
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2.  As  to  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  traditions  which  ascribe  it  to  Samuel 
are  ancient ;  but  if  in  such  obscure  matters  one  were  to  risk  a  conjecture,  he  would  hardly 
attach  himself  to  these  traditions.  The  Book  apparently  presupposes  the  reign  of  Saul,  just 
as  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  the  reign  of  David  is  presupposed.  To  record  the  deeds  and  in 
structions  of  God,  as  brought  to  view  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  was  certainly  a  well-con 
sidered,  and^  as  the  extant  sacred  writings  show,  a  fearlessly  and  honestly  executed  office. 
If  this  was  the  office  held  by  the  mazkir  at  the  courts  of  David,  Solomon,  and  the  kings  in 
general  (cf.  2  Sain.  viii.  16,  1  Kings  iv.  8,  etc.),  it  would  be  natural  to  ascribe  our  Book  to 
a  Benjaminite  of  the  court  of  Saul.  This  man  had  before  him  narratives,  extending  over  a 
period  of  400  years,  which  must  have  been  written  by  contemporaries  of  the  events  related. 
Local  and  material  details  such  as  the  histories  of  Ehud,  Gideon,  Abimelech,  Jcphthnh,  Sam 
son,  as  also  those  of  Micah  and  the  priest  at  Gibeah,  exhibit,  can  only  proceed  from  narra 
tors  who  stood  personally  near  the  events.  Nevertheless,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  an 
organic  recasting  of  the  materials  extends  through  the  whole  Book,  by  means  of  which  the 
doctrine  it  is  designed  to  teach  is  brought  prominently  to  view,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
individual  narratives  determined.  To  this  it  is  owing  that  the  record  of  the  great  deeds 
achieved  by  the  Judges  closes  with  Samson,  although  it  is  not  certain  that  the  death  of  that 
hero  is  the  latest  event  of  the  Book,  and  also  that  the  narratives  concerning  Micah  and  Gib 
eah  stand  at  the  end,  although,  as  the  author  himself  does  not  conceal,  the  events  occurred 
much  earlier  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  12,  xiii.  25;  also,  xx.  28).  The  lesson  conveyed  in  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  Book,  especially  in  ch.  ii.,  that  sin  and  apostasy  are  the  cause  of  servitude,  and 
that  ajxjstasy  in  turn  is  the  consequence  of  the  people's  disobedience  in  not  expelling  the 
Canaanites,  is  brought  out  in  similar  turns  of  thought  and  expression  throughout  the  work 
(cf.  eh.  ii.  11,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  x.  6,  xiii.  1 ;  ch.  ii.  14,  iii.  8,  x.  7  ;  ch.  iiT  17,  viii.  33,  x.  13  11'.). 
The  objection  that  chaps,  xvii.-xxi.  do  not  contain  such  expressions,  testifies  only  to  the 
clearness  and  order  which  everywhere  pervade  the  simple  narrative.  Until  the  story  reaches 
the  age  of  Samson,  these  expressions  occur  because  they  indicate  the  moral  links  in  the  his 
torical  connection.  But  chaps,  xvii.  -  xxi.  are  placed  outside  of  this  connection.  They  pre 
sent  occurrences  out  of  times  in  which  the  formulae,  "  the  sons  of  Israel  continued  to  do  evil " 
(cf.  ch.  iv.  1,  etc.),  or,  "  they  did  evil  "  (cf.  ch.  ii.  11,  etc.),  were  not  properly  applicable,  since 
they  were  times  of  "  rest  "  to  the  land,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  one  great  Judge  or 
another  (cf.  ch.  iii.  11,  etc.).  Accordingly,  these  chapters  find  the  ground  of  the  evils  they  set 
forth  not  in  the  want  of  a  Shophet  but  of  a  king.  Their  unity  with  the  Book  as  a  whole,  aj>- 
pears  clearly  on  a  comparison  of  them,  as  to  style  and  diction,  with  the  introduction,  chaps. 
i.  -  iii. ;  as  again  similar  philological  characteristics  testify  to  the  unity  of  chaps,  i. -iii.  with 
iv. -xvi.  (cf.  Keil,  Lehrb.  der  hist.  krit.  Einleit.,  §  47,  notes  4  and  5). 

8.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  plain  that  the  different  narratives  of  the  Book  exhibit  a  dif 
ference  of  coloring  among  themselves.  This  could  not  be  otherwise.  From  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  it  has  ever  been  the  manner  of  the  chronicler  to  tell  his  story, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  very  words  of  his  sources.  Precisely  the  Christian  historiography 
of  pious  men  in  mediaeval  times  abounds  with  proofs  and  instructive  illustrations  of  this 
fact.  To  this  practice  the  numerous  hapax  Ifgomenn  of  our  Book,  found  nowhere  else,  arc 
due  (cf.  ch.  i.  15,  iiL  22,  iv.  4-19,  v.  10,  28,  vii.  3,  xiv.  9-18,  xv.  8,  xviii.  7,  etc.)  ;  while  in 
many  places  traces  of  abridgment  by  the  author  might  be  pointed  out  (cf.  ch.  iv.  15,  xvi. 
18  (T.,  xx.).  The  communication  of  invaluable  contemporary  documents  like  the  Song 
of  Delxmih  and  the  Parable  of  Jotham  not  only  confirms  this  explanation,  but  also  makes 
it  probable  that  in  other  parts  of  his  work  too  the  author  made  use  of  popular  and  heroic 
songs,  although  the  fact  that  his  prose  account  of  the  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak  is  man 
ifestly  independent  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  shows  that  this  conjecture  is  to  be  applied  with 
great  caution. 

The  author  was  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  and  of  the  entire  Pen 
tateuch.  Hi»  first  chapter  becomes  intelligible  only  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
Book  of  Jonhua.  In  the  13th  chapter  of  that  Book,  the  Lord  says  to  Joshua  that  while  he  is 
old  much  land  remains  still  to  \te  possessed.  The  territories  yet  to  be  conquered  are  indicated, 
and  orders  are  given  for  the  division  of  the  whole  land  among  the  tribes.  With  this  account 
ch.  i.  of  our  Book  connects  itself.  It  shows  what  conquests  remained  to  be  made,  from  what 
necessary  exertions  the  people  still  shrank,  and  where  contracts  of  toleration  were  still  made. 
with  the  heathen  inhabitants.  The  enumeration  of  places,  especially  in  ch,  i.  27-36,  pre 
supposes  familiarity  with  chaps,  xiii.-xix.  of  Joshua  so  necessarily,  that  without  it  it  would 
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be  altogether  unintelligible.  Only  those  places  are  named  which  were  not  fully  subdued ; 
consequently,  the  knowledge  of  what  formed  the  entire  territory  allotted  to  each  tribe  is  pre 
supposed.  But  this  knowledge  could  only  be  obtained  from  the  above-mentioned  chapters  in 
Joshua,  since  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  respective  tribes  had  nowhere  else  been  de 
fined. 

In  fact,  the  Book  of  Judges  as  a  whole  sets  forth  the  fulfillment  of  what  was  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  :  its  author  must  therefore  have  been  acquainted  with  the  con 
tents  of  both.  Chapter  ii.  is  largely  made  up  of  sentences  found  in  the  last  four  books  of 
Moses  [cf.  Hengst.  Pentateuch,  Ryland's  ed.,  ii.  24  f.].  The  history  of  the  exodus  is  evi 
dently  known  to  the  author  in  the  very  words  of  the  Biblical  narrative  (cf.  ch.  ii.  12,  vi.  13). 
The  song  of  Deborah  speaks  in  like  manner  of  the  journey  through  the  desert  and  of  Sinai. 
The  narrative  of  the  discord  in  Shechem  (ch.  ix.  28),  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  Dinah 
(Gen.  xxxiv.)  ;  and  the  deed  in  Gibeah  is  related  in  phraseology  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
history  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.).  We  must  here  glance  at  a  misunderstanding  emphatically  main 
tained  by  Bertheau  in  several  passages  of  his  Commentary.  The  Book  of  Judges,  he  asserts, 
contains  references  to  matters  that  occurred  under  Solomon,  and  therefore  its  author  must 
have  lived  after  this  king.  In  support  of  this,  he  refers  to  1  Kgs.  iv.  7-19  compared  with 
Judg.  i.  27,  28 ;  but  the  reference  proves  nothing.  The  passage  in  Kings  relates,  to  be  sure, 
that  Solomon  appointed  twelve  officers  over  all  the  realm,  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  for 
the  royal  household.  Of  course,  the  districts  mentioned  Judg.  i.  27  fell  under  the  charge  of 
some  one  of  these  officers.  But  in  Judg.  i.  28,  it  is  stated  that  Manasseh  did  not  drive  out  the 
Canaanites  of  these  districts,  but  let  them  remain  on  condition  of  paying  tribute,  and  in  that 
we  are  to  find  a  reference  to  Solomon ! !  As  if  Solomon  had  not  appointed  these  officers  over 
the  whole  kingdom !  or  as  if  their  appointment  had  any  reference  to  the  Canaanites  or  to 
"  tribute,"  neither  of  which  are  so  much  as  named  in  connection  with  it !  A  measure  neces 
sary  in  every  regal  government  for  the  existence  of  the  state,  we  are  to  identify,  forsooth,  with 
a  measure  of  subjugation  against  enemies  in  a  district !  The  very  passage  in  1  Kgs.  ix.  15- 
22,  which  Bertheau  connects  with  1  Kgs.  iv.  7-19,  should  have  shown  him  the  true  nature  of 
the  appointment  of  these  officers.  For  these  verses,  while  they  state  that  Solomon  made  serfs 
of  the  still  remaining  heathen,  expressly  add  that  he  did  not  make  servants  of  any  Israelites. 
But  this  action  of  Solomon  toward  heathen  is  not  the  subject  of  discourse  at  1  Kgs.  iv.  7-19, 
where  officers  are  appointed  over  all  Israel ;  and  as  little  in  Judges  i.  28,  which  speaks  of 
the  time  when  Israel  grew  strong  (which  it  certainly  had  been  long  before  Solomon's  day), 
and  imposed  tribute 1  upon  the  Canaanites.  This  is  the  very  thing  for  which  Manasseh  is 
blamed,  that  when  it  grew  strong,  instead  of  expelling  the  heathen  inhabitants,  it  made  them 
tributary,  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  sin.  The  whole  passage,  if  it  referred  to  Solomon,  ^ 
would  be  senseless.  And  why,  if  the  author  thought  of  Solomon,  did  he  not  name  him  ? 

Yet  more  singular  is  another  conjecture  put  forth  by  Studer  and  Bertheau.  Judg.  i.  29  states 
that  Ephraim  did  not  drive  the  Canaanites  out  of  Gezer,  but  that  they  continued  to  dwell 
there.  Now,  we  read  in  1  Kgs.  ix.  16  ff.,  that  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh  conquered  Gezer,  and 
slew  the  Canaanites,  after  which  Solomon  rebuilt  the  city.  To  this  conquest,  now,  we  are  to 
suppose  the  author  of  Judges  alludes  in  ch.  i.  29  !  But  the  author  manifestly  knows  only 
this,  that  the  Canaanite  still  dwelt  in  Gezer !  Had  he  alluded  to  the  conquest  of  Gezer  and 
its  rebuilding,  he  must  have  told  of  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanite ;  for  at  the  time  of 
Solomon's  rebuilding,  the  Canaanite  was  no  longer  there !  Of  such  grounds  as  these  for 
bringing  down  the  date  at  which  our  book  was  written,  Bertheau  has  four  more  (p.  xxix.)  : 
1.  His  interpretation  of  ch.  xviii.  30,  which  he  thinks  may  refer  either  to  the  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  conquest,  on  which  see  the  commentary  below.  2.  The  expression  "  until  this 
day  "  (ch.  i.  21,  26,  vi.  24,  x.  4,  etc.),  implies  a  long  lapse  of  time  between  the  occurrence 
and  the  author.  But  even  fifty  years  would  suffice,  and  the  author  had  a  period  of  four  cen 
turies  under  review.  3.  The  author  was  acquainted  with  regal  government  in  Israel  (ch.  xvii. 
6,  xviii.  1,  etc.).  Undoubtedly,  because  he  lived  under  Saul,  and  therefore  also,  4.  Shi- 
loh  had  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  priesthood.  But  how  all  this  can  be  made  to  prove  the 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Judges  in  the  Assyrian  period,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Bertheau  (after 
others)  speaks  of  a  cycle  of  twelve  judges;  but  to  justify  this,  either  Barak  or  Abimelech 
must  be  omitted.  The  Jews  counted  fourteen.  The  number  seven  can  only  be  got  by  force ; 
for  the  Book  contains  eight  extended  oiographical  sketches,  to  which  Othniel  is  to  be  added. 

1  DE,   the  difference  between  which  and  1^3   D£,  1  Kgs.  ix.  21,  is  also  to  be  noted. 


§  3.    THE  SOURCES. 


All  such  play  on  number*,  which  if  the  author  had  intended  or  found,  he  would  have 
unquestionably  set  forth*  clearly  and  boldly,  can  at  best  neither  prove  nor  disprove  any- 
Iking. 

4.  But  it  is  precisely  the  traces  by  which  the  author's  use  of  earlier  narratives  is  indi 
cated,  that  testify  to  his  freedom  and  originality.  They  show  a  natural  and  living  appro 
priation  of  sacred  history  and  its  teaching,  not  a  slavish  and  mechanical  borrowing.  The 
langiage  of  our  Book,  too,  contains  expressions  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Joshua 
(cf.  CQ  ch.  ii.  14  and  18,  xx.  26,  and  Keil,  /.  c.).  The  manner  in  which  earlier  history 
recordi  occurrences  analogous  to  those  which  our  author  has  to  relate,  is  recalled  with  free 
dom,  without  servile  imitation.  Compare,  e.  g.  the  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to 
Gideon  ind  the  kindling  of  his  present,  with  that  of  the  visit  of  the  angels  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xviii.)  and  the  kindling  of  his  sacrifice  (Gen.  xv.  17);  the  story  of  Jcphthah's  vow  with 
Abraham*!  offering  up  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.). 

Very  significant  is  the  clearly  discriminating  use  of  the  divine  names  Jehovah  and  Elo- 
him,  the  ibrner  of  which  constantly  designates  the  absolute  God  who  has  revealed  himself  to 
Israel,  while  the  latter  expresses  the  general  conception  of  Deity,  as  recognized  also  by  heathen 
ism.  The  nations  of  Canaan  were  not  without  Elohim  on  whom  to  call.  But  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth  were  false  Elohim.  Israel  had  the  true  Deity,  the  only  Elohim  (C^nbsn):  the  living 
Jehovah.  This  God  of  Israel  the  heathen,  and  with  them  the  apostate  Israelites  themselves, 
did  indeed  consider  and  speak  of  as  an  Elohim  ;  but  he  was  no  nature-deity,  but  the  God  of 
Israel's  history,  Jehovah,  the  Deliverer  from  Egypt,  the  mighty  wonder-worker,  the  Creator 
of  all  men.  The  use  of  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  is  indicative  of  the  difference  be 
tween  Israel  and  the  nations  in  their  relations  to  the  true  God  and  in  their  views  of  the  uni 
verse.  It  implies  not  different  documents  .but  different  spiritual  conditions ;  and  the  profound 
subtilty  of  the  narrative  is  shown  nowhere  more  strikingly  than  in  the  alternation  of  these 
names.  When  the  heathen  Adonibe/ek  speaks,  in  ch.  i.,  he  uses  Elohim.  Ehud,  when  he 
addresses  King  E-jlon,  says  Elohim ;  but  when  he  speaks  to  Israel,  Jehovah  (cf.  ch.  iii.  20, 
28).  Micah's  private  chapel  is  merely  called  a  house  of  Elohim  (ch.  xvii.  .0),  although  he 
himself  pretends  to  serve  Jehovah.  To  sinning  Ephraim  Gideon  speaks  only  of  Elohim,  just 
as  this  name  only  occurs  in  the  history  of  Abimelech.  The  name  used  corresponds  with  the 
spirit  of  those  by  whom  or  in  whose  ears  it  is  spoken.  In  Micah's  idolatrous  temple,  in  the 
Shechem  of  Abimelech's  time,  and  in  Ephraim's  pride,  the  fear  of  the  true  God  of  Israel 
does  not  manifest  itself. 

Occasionally,  Jehovah  and  ha-Elohim  (2Vrbsn\  the  God,  sc.  of  Israel,  are  used  inter 
changeably  ;  but  yet  not  altogether  as  equivalents.  Even  the  heathen  Midkinites  mav  speak 
of  the  God  of  Israel  as  ha-Elohim  (eh.  vii.  14),  but  not  as  Jehovah.  The  latter  is  only  put 
into  the  mouths  of  such  as  worship  the  Holy  One  in  full  faith.  Very  instructive  in  this 
respect  is  the  alternation  of  the  divine  names  in  the  accounts  of  the  angelophanies  to  Gideon 
and  the  parents  of  Samson.  The  angels  appear  in  human  form,  but  their  exalted  nature 
shines  through  the  lowlier  appearance.  On  this  account,  an  angel  (eh.  xiii.  G),  as  al>o  a 
prophet,  may  be  called  an  /.</<  ha-Elohim,  a  godlike  man  ;  but  no  one  is  ever  called  Ink 
Jthovah,  a  Jehovah-like  man.  That  description  can  l»e  applied  to  neither  angel  nor  man. 
The  divine  appearance  in  the  human  form  under  which  the  angel  comes,  can  only  I... 
described  by  the  term  Elohim,  or,  in  so  far  as  its  source  in  the  God  of  Israel  is  to  be  specially 
Indicated,  by  ha-Elohim.1  True,  the  expression  "  Angel  of  Jehovah  "  may  be  used  as  we'll 
as  "  Angel  of  ha-Elohim;"  but  still,  in  ch.  vi.  20,  21,  these  expressions  seem  to  be  distin 
guished  from  each  other  in  such  a  way,  that  the  latter  designates  the  angel  simply  in  his 
appearance  (ver.  20),  the  former  as  the  possessor  of  suj>ernatural  powers*  (ver.  21).  When 
Gideon  once  more  hesitates,  and  desires  to  assure  himself  whether  he  be  really  the  chosen 
deliverer,  ami  therefore  longs  to  have  the  realit}  of  the  angelic  appearance  already  enjoyed 
confirmed,  he  addresses  himself  to  ha-Elohim  (vers.  36,  39).  It  may  indeed  appear  strange 
that  in  connection  with  the  answer  in  ver.  40  simply  Elohiin  is  used;  but  the  explanation  is 
that  the  meaning  being  plain,  the  article  is  omitted  as  unnecessar. 


•  author  Menu  to  take  the  genlt)Te  In  DVT?$n    ttJ*S,     a.  a  gen.   of  quality,   a.  In     D'W    tT>», 
"  an  eloquent  man."     Bat  thU  U  certainly  Incorrect.    *Th«  'elprwulon  "  man  of  God."  doe*  not  Indicate  •ubjcotir*  char 
acter  or  nature,  but  ob>«tiT.  offlcUl  fUttoo..     Pint  applU,!  to  Mo*.  (Deut.  xxxlll.  1),  It  wa.  commonly  u«,l  to  ,l«,lg. 
.••  ••••  Bl*11  wboo>0«»  ha«  Uken  Into  rt-lntlotw  of  ,H)oull*r  Intimacy  with  hlnuielf  In  order  through 

him  to  In.truct  and  lead  hU  people.     Th.  (eoitlre  may  be  defined  a-  the  gen.  of  the  principal,  from  whom  tl»  "  man  » 
dvriTM  hU  knowledge  and  power,  and  for  whom  he  acu.  -  Tt  ] 
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5.  These  discriminations  between  the  divine  names  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  our  author  m 
any  such  sense  as  if  the  earlier  times  which  he  describes,  and  the  sources  which  came  do*n 
to  him  out  of  them,  had  not  yet  possessed  any  clear  perception  of  them.  All  tradition  in 
whatever  form  he  used  it,  narrative  and  song,  was  pervaded  with  the  same  consciousness  as 
that  which  lives  in  Biblical  books  and  doctrines,  from  which  indeed  it  had  derived  tiem. 
The  Song  of  Deborah,  the  documentary  character  and  genuineness  of  which  are  undoubted, 
celebrates  with  prophetic  power  the  Jehovah  of  the  generations  of  Israel.  The  document 
which  Jephthah  sends  to  the  king  of  Ammon  shows  a  living  knowledge  of  the  contents  and 
language  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  although  it  treats  both  with  great  freedom.  If  Gic'eon  did 
not  live  in  the  consciousness  of  the  authoritative  God,  who  revealed  himself  in  the  law,  and 
led  Israel  through  the  desert  into  Canaan,  he  could  not  say,  while  refusing  an  offered  crown, 
k<  Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you  "  (ch.  viii.  23).  When  Jephthah  makes  a  vow,  he  makes  it 
not  after  the  model  of  any  heathen  usage,  but  in  the  language,  form,  and  spirit  of  the  Israel- 
itish  vow,  as  regulated  by  Moses.  The  story  of  Samson  becomes  intelligible  only  by  the 
light  of  the  Nazaritic  institute  of  the  Pentateuch  (Num.  vi.).  The  priestly  body  comes  to 
view  in  the  service  with  Urim  (ch.  i.  2,  xx.  18).  Respect  for  the  priesthood  shows  itself 
plainly,  albeit  in  a  perversion  of  it,  in  the  conduct  of  Micah  (ch.  xvii.  13).  The  officiating 
Levite  is  known  by  his  priestly  dress,  furnished  with  the  prescribed  bells  (ch.  xviii.  3).  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Levites,  as  they  come  to  view  here  and 
there,  as  also  the  story  in  ch.  xix.,  indicate  a  wretched  condition  of  the  order ;  but  decay 
implies  vigor,  just  as  caricature  implies  truth.  The  false  ephod  points  to  the  true ;  the  idol 
altar  of  Gideon's  father,  to  that  which  his  son  erects  in  the  place  of  it.  The  Book  of  Judges 
treats  of  great  international  conflicts.  But  these  wars  are  waged  by  the  nations  of  Canaan 
not  only  against  the  strange  people,  but  against,  that  people's  God.  No  conflict  had  ever 
arisen,  but  for  Israel's  Jehovah,  from  whom  his  people  derived  their  national  existence  and 
character,  —  and,  indeed,  it  was  only  the  living  Jehovah,  who  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
represented  by  dead  images,  that  could  produce  this  deep  and  lasting  antagonism.  Without 
him,  Israel  could  not  have  maintained  itself  in  a  struggle  of  four  hundred  years,  to  be  finally 
victorious,  and  to  find  itself  in  possession  of  solid  foundations  for  future  civil  and  religious 
life. 

Of  course,  the  Book  of  Judges  does  not  aim  at  giving  a  history  of  the  general  culture  of 
the  age,  after  the  manner  of  modern  times.  That  it  says  so  little  of  the  priestly  institutions 
and  the  law,  proves  only  that  it  presupposes  them  as  known.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the 
discourses  of  the  prophetic  messengers  (chaps,  ii.  and  x.),  like  the  whole  Book,  explain 
the  several  apostasies  of  the  nation  out  of  the  decay  of  their  religious  and  spiritual 
life. 

To  infer  from  the  abnormities  that  come  to  view,  as  the  idolatry  in  Ophra,  the  sin  of  Abim- 
elech,  the  discord  between  the  tribes  under  Jephthah,  the  abomination  in  Gibeah,  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  Levites,  that  the  law,  in  all  the  fullness  of  its  instructions,  was  not 
yet  known  or  published,  would  be  a  singular  procedure.  As  if  during  the  times  succeeding 
Clovis  there  had  been  no  churches,  no  bishops,  no  Christian  people,  in  Gaul,  notwithstanding 
the  horrible  deeds  of  the  kings  and  their  helpers  !  Or  as  if  in  our  own  day  and  land,  in  which 
the  Christian  Church  and  Christian  doctrine  are  unquestionably  prevalent,  the  presence  and 
existence  of  these  might  nevertheless  be  denied,  because  of  the  abominations  of  apostasy 
which  come  to  light,  as  to  morals,  in  police-reports,  and  as  to  doctrine  in  the  myriad  books 
of  modern  idolatry  !  It  is  the  nature  of  Biblical  historiography  to  disclose  the  truth,  without 
re-jrard  to  men  and  without  flattery.  It  does  not,  in  modern  fashion,  glorify  in  breathless 
declamations  the  dutiful  deeds  of  the  "  faithful  "  ;  it  mentions  them  in  few  words.  But  it 
brings  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of  sin  into  the  foreground,  in  order  to  warn  against 
transgression  and  induce  repentance.  That  it  has  become  common,  especially  since  the 
rationalistic  period,  to  represent  the  age  of  the  Judges  as  wild  and  barbarous,  only  shows  that 
men  are  prone  to  overlook  the  vices  and  bloodshed  peculiar  to  their  own  day.  Our  Book 
covers  a  space  of  four  hundred  years.  Now,  as  the  periods  of  servitude  are  characterized  as 
times  of  apostasy,  while  those  of  independence  are  represented  as  times  of  order,  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  observe  that  apostasy  prevailed  during  but.one  third  of  the  time  described. 
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§  4.     Chronology. 

1.  The  Book  of  Judges  contains  also  chronological  data  in  connection  with  the  occurrences 
which  it  records.     It  is  a  suggestive  fact,  with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  sources, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  used  them,  that  the  first  numerical  statement  of  time  given  by 
the  author  refers  to  the  duration  of  the  oppression  of  Israel  by  Chushan  Rishathaim,  king  of 
Aram.     Concerning  the  occurrences  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  time  of  Chushan, 
related   in  the  introductory  chapters,  no  dates  are  given,  and  their  duration  can  only  be 
approximately  ascertained.     The  table  of  chronological  data  is  conveniently  divided  into  two 
parts  :  from  Chushan  to  the  domination  of  Ammon,  and  from  that  to  the  death  of  Samson. 

Israel  served  Chushan 8  years. 

Had  rest  under  Othniel 40 

Served  Moab 18 

Had  rest  under  Ehud 80              (40  ?) 

Served  Jajnn 20 

Had  rent  under  Barak 40 

Served  Midiitn 7 

Had  rest  under  Gideon 40 

Wns  ruled  by  Abimclcch 3 

Hud  Tola  for  Judge 23 

Jair,  Judge 22 

Total 301  years.  (261  ?) 

Among  these  numbers,  only  the  statement  that  after  Ehud's  victory  there  followed  eighty 
years  of  rest,  excites  special  attention.  The  number  forty  is  by  no  means  an  unhistorical, 
round  number.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  manifestly  to  express  the  duration  of  a  period,  par 
ticularly  that  of  a  generation.  In  forty  years  the  generation  of  the  desert  died  out  (cf.  Num. 
xiv.  33).  The  statements  that  after  the  achievements  of  Othniel,  Deborah,  and  Gideon, 
respectively,  a  period  of  forty  years  passed  in  rest,  bring  to  light  the  internal  ground  of  re 
newed  apostasy,  already  indicated  in  the  introduction  (ch.  ii.  10),  namely,  that  after  the  death 
of  the  generation  which  had  witnessed  the  deeds  of  the  heroes,  another  rose  up  which  had  no 
living  remembrance  of  them.  So  much  stress  may  properly  be  laid  on  this  internal  ground,  as 
to  make  the  numtar  eighty  after  Ehud's  exploit  very  remarkable  in  its  singularity  ;  so  remark 
able,  in  fact,  as  to  incline  one  to  suppose  that  the  original  reading  was  forty.  Apart  from  every 
other  consideration,  this  supposition  would  have  much  in  its  favor,  if  it  were  certain  —  which, 
however,  despite  the  statement  in  ch.  iv.  1,  it  is  not  —  that  the  number  in  question  was  also 
intended  to  give  the  length  of  Ehud's  subsequent  life.  It  would  also  give  a  clearness  unu 
sual  in  chronological  matters  to  the  statement  of  Jephthah  that  three  hundred  years  had 
penori  since  Israel  gained  a  firm  footing  in  Heshbon,  beyond  the  Jordan  (ch.  xi.  26).  For 
from  the  year  in  which  Jephthah  says  this,  backward  to  the  first  year  of  Chushan,  would  on 
this  reckoning  be  261  -|-  18  =  279  years.  Twenty  years  would  very  satisfactorily  fill  up  the 
gap  between  the  last  of  Joshua's  conquests  and  the  commencement  of  the  Aramrran  domina 
tion.  For  although  the  kings  of  Sihon  and  Og  were  defeated  by  Moses  seven  years  earlier,  the 
two  and  a  half  trans-Jordanie  tribes  came  into  possession,  properly  speaking,  only  after  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  xxii.).  If  the  number  eighty  l>e  left  untouched,  we  get  a  period  of 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  years  from  Jephthah  back  to  Chushan's  domination,  to  which  the 
interval  of  twenty  (or  twenty-seven)  years  must  be  added,  for  this  length  of  time  must  in  any 
case  have  elapsed  between  the  entrance  into  Canaan  and  the  invasion  of  Chushan  (cf.  ch.  ii. 
10,  iii.  7).  But  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Jephthah  in  his  letter  to  the  king  of  Ammon 
would  use  the  larger,  not  the  smaller,  number  of  which  the  case  admitted,  in  order  to  prove 
the  right  of  Israel  to  its  land.  The  change  of  eighty  into  forty  is  also  of  importance  with 
reference  to  other  chronological  combinations,  as  will  appear  farther  on. 

2.  In  ch.  x.  7  the  historian  states  that  God,  by  reason  of  Israel's  renewed  apostasy,  deliv 
ered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  Ammonites.    The  statement  gives  the  impres 
sion  that  this  domination  of  these  nations  over  Israel  was  contemporaneous,  but  exerted  over 
different  parts  of  the  land.     The  narrative  then  proceeds  to  speak  first  of  the  tyranny  of 
Ammon,  which  lasted  eighteen  years,  and  then  of  that  of  the  Philistines,  which  continued 
forty  years.     From  the  first  of  these  oppressors,  Jephthah  delivered  the  eastern  tribes  ; 
against  the  other,  Samson  began  the  war  of  liberation. 
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It  certainly  seems  as  if  the  author  of  our  Book  wished  to  convey  the  lesson  that,  as  time 
went  on,  the  condition  of  kingless  Israel  became  continually  worse.  •  At  first,  hostile  attacks 
had  come  from  one  side  only  ;  a  great  victory  was  then  won,  and  "  the  land  rested."  After 
Gideon,  this  expression  no  longer  occurs.  Moreover,  it  is  never  said  of  subsequent  heroes 
that  "  they  judged  ;  "  and  the  duration  of  their  official  activity  no  longer  reaches  to  forty 
years.  These  facts  are  not  to  be  neglected  in  our  chronological  survey. 

The  combination  of  the  chronological  data  of  the  Book  of  Judges  with  those  found  else 
where,  and  especially  with  the  well-known  statement  in  1  Kgs.  vi.  1,  according  to  which  four 
hundred  and  eighty  years  intervened  between  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  building  of  the 
temple,  is  still  attended  with  difficulty.  Doubtless,  the  difficulty  is  itself  a  most  striking 
proof  of  the  antiquity,  originality,  and  independence  of  our  Book.  Had  it  been  composed  at 
a  late  period,  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  Books  of  Kings,  would  not  its  author  have 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  these  remarkable  difficulties  ?  But  the  fidelity  of  the  Old  Testament 
tradition  never  shows  itself  more  clearly  than  in  cases  in  which,  according  to  modern  notions, 
it  had  been  so  easy  for  an  editor  to  remove  all  occasion  for  resorting  to  hypotheses.  For 
without  these,  it  is  at  this  day  impossible  to  produce  agreement.  We.  know  that  agreement 
must  exist,  —  for,  surely,  ancient  authors  were  not  incapable  of  arithmetical  addition  !  —  but 
coercive,  scientific  proof  of.  it,  we  do  not  possess.  The  opinions  of  even  the  oldest  Jewish 
chronologists  were  divergent.  In  support  of  our  hypothesis  we  adduce  the  passage  1  Sam. 
xii.  11,  where  it  is  said  that  "  Jehovah  sent  Jerubbaal,  and  Bedan,  and  Jephthah,  and  Sam 
uel,"  and  delivered  Israel  from  their  enemies  round  about.  Now,  Bedan  is,  without  doubt,  to 
be  understood  of  Samson,  the  hero  out  of  Dan.  The  passage,  therefore,  presents  the  pecu 
liarity  that  it  places  Samson  before  Jephthah.  Keil  insists  that  the  Ammonitish  and  Philis 
tine  oppressions  occurred,  not  successively,  but  simultaneously.  It  is  undoubtedly  correct  to 
say,  that  we  are  not  first  to  sum  up  the  numbers  relating  to  the  occurrences  set  forth  in 
chaps,  xi.  and  xii.  thus  :  — 

Ammon 18  years. 

Jephthah ?    .  6      " 

Ibzan 7      " 

Elon 10      " 

Abdon 8      " 

Total 49  years. 

and  then  add  the  years  of  the  Philistine  domination  and  those  of  Samson.  Just  as  in  1  Sam. 
xii.  11,  Samson  stands  before  Jephthah,  so  in  Judg.  x.  7  the  Philistines  are  named  before  the 
Ammonites :  "  Jehovah  gave  Israel  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  of  the  sons  of 
Ammon."  That  notwithstanding  this  Jcphthah's  deeds  are  first  related,  has  its  ground  in 
the  fact  that  in  this  way  the  achievements  against  the  Philistines  connect  themselves  with  the 
principal  wars  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  Saul.  According  to  ch.  xiii.  1,  the  Philis 
tine  domination  lasted  forty  years.'  After  Samson's  great  victory  at  Lehi,  it  is  remarked,  ch. 
xv.  20,  and  afterwards  repeated,  that  "  he  judged  Israel  twenty  years."  These  twenty  years 
cannot  be  included  in  the  forty.  It  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  Book,  after  such  a  victory  to 
speak  of  Samson's  "judging,"  and  yet  to  suppose  that  at  the  same  time  Israel  continues  to  be 
given  "  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines."  Therefore,  when  the  prediction  concerning  Sam 
son  (ch.  xiii.  5)  only  says  that  "  he  shall  begin  to  deliver  Israel,"  the  meaning  is  that  he  will 
not  thoroughly  subdue  them,  as  was  done  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  David,  for  after  the 
death  of  Samson  their  power  again  became  dominant.  Now,  if  this  be  undoubtedly  correct, 
the  supposition  that  the  Ammonitish  and  Philistine  servitudes  commenced  exactly  at  the  same 
time,  would  compel  us,  notwithstanding  1  Sam. xii.  11, to  place  Jephthah  long  before  Samson; 
for  the  Ammonitish  domination  lasted  only  eighteen  years,  and  Jephthah  ruled  only  six.  The 
following  conjecture  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  :  With  Gideon's  death  the  land  ceased  "  to 
have  rest."  Judges  of  forty  years'  service  appear  no  more ;  but  a  servitude  of  forty  years 
begins.  The  Philistine  attack  occurred  perhaps  soon  after  Abimelech,  induced  probably  by 
reports  of  the  discord  that  prevailed  in  Israel.  "While  in  the  North  and  East  Tola  and  Jair 
judged  forty-five  years,  the  Philistine  servitude  began  in  the  southwest ;  and  while  Ammon 
oppressed  Gilead  in  the  East,  Samson  smote  the  Philistines  in  the  southwest.  The  Gilead- 
ites  make  Jephthah  their  chieftain  "  because  he  had  begun  to  smite  the  enemy  "  (cf.  on  ch.  xi. 
1,  2)  ;  for  Samson  also  had  become  Judge  when  he  had  commenced  to  put  down  the  Philis 
tines  (cf.  on  ch.  xv.  20). 
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The  combination  of  the  chronological  data  of  our  Book  with  those  of  Samuel  and  especially 
the  important  one  in  1  Kg».  vi.  1,  b  further  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  Eli 
is  not  named  between  Jephthah  and  Samuel.  The  inference  from  this  omission  is,  that  tin- 
forty  years  during  which  he  ruled,  are  not  to  be  separately  taken  into  account.  .He  was 
high-priest  during  the  occurrence  of  the  events  in  the  North  and  South.  The  following  addi 
tional  conjectures  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  probable  :  The  war  spoken  of  in  1  Sam.  iv.  1, 
commenced  by  Israel  against  the  Philistines,  may  be  held  to  indicate  the  new  vigor  which 
the  victories  of  Samson  and  the  terrible  catastrophe  at  Gaza  had  infused  into  the  people. 
About  thirty  years  had  probably  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Samson.  Then  follow  twenty 
years  of  penitence  on  the  part  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  vii.  2),  dated  from  the  exile  of  the  ark  and 
its  restoration  to  Kirjath-jearira,  that  great  event  with  which  the  Book  of  Judges  is  also 
acquainted.  If  next,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  we  add  forty  years  for  the  time  of  Sam 
uel  and  Saul,  and  forty  for  the  reign  of  David,  we  arrive  at  the  number  four  hundred  and 
eighty  in  a  manner  sufficiently  satisfactory  and  historically  probable,  as  shown  by  the  follow 
ing  tables  :  — 

Wanderings  in  the  desert  .  40 
Conquest  of  the  land  ...  7 
Until  Chushan  .  .  20 


67 


Chushan 

.     8 

AniMELECH 

3 

OTIINIEL 
Moab      . 

.  40 

.  18 

TOLA    .     . 
JAIU      .     . 

23 
22 

[  Philistines   .  40 

EHUD 

.  40 

Ainmon 

18' 

SAMSOX  .     .  20 

Jabin 

.  20 

.Ii  rii  i  ii  \n 

6 

BAHAK  . 

.  40 

IIIZAX    .     . 

7 

.  _  < 

From   death 

Mid  in  ii   . 

.     7 

ELOX     .     . 

10 

of  Samson  to 

GlDKOX 

.  40 

AllDOX  .      . 

8. 

Sam'l,  about  30 

21.1 


SAMUEL  before  the  victory  (1  Sam.  vii.  10)  20 

SAMCKL  and  SAUL 40 

DAVID 40 

SOLOMON  3 


103 


Therefore,  From  Exodus  to  Chushan 
Chushan  to  Gideon   .     . 
Abimelech  to  Ahdon 
Samuel  to  Solomon  . 


=  90 


67 
213 

97 
103 

480  years. 


Those  who  accept  the  eighty  years  of  Ehud,  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  are  obliged  with 
Keil  to  reduce  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  Chushan  to  seventeen  years,  and  that 
from  the  death  of  Jair  to  Solomon  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  whereby  Samson's  judge- 
ship  vanishes,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  victory  under 
Samuel. 

3.  In  conclusion,  we  remark  that  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Acts  xiii.  18- 
20,  where  he  says,  ver.  18,  "  and  God  nourished  (^rpo<f>o<f>6pr)ff(y)  them  forty  years  in  the  wilder 
ness;  "  ver.  19,  "  and  destroying  seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  be  divided  their  land  to 
them  by  lot ; "  ver.  20,  "and  after  that  he  gave  them  Judges  for  about  four  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet,"  the  reading  four  hundred  and  eighty  can  scarcely  be  the 
original  one.  The  apostle  evidently  had  his  eye  on  our  canonical  books :  in  vers.  17  and  18, 
on  the  Books  of  Moses ;  in  ver.  19,  on  the  Book  of  Joshua ;  in  ver.  20,  on  the  Book  of  Judges  ; 
for  this  is  followed  by  references  to  the  Books  of  Samuel.  As  he  was  undoubtedly  acquainted 
with  the  number  four  hundred  and  eighty  in  Kings,  be  could  not  assign  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  to  the  period  from  Joshua  to  Samuel,  with  which  moreover  no  ancient  tradition 
coincided.  The  conjectural  reading,  three  hundred  and  fifty,  appears  therefore  to  be  prefera 
ble  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  indifference  that,  adding  the  numbers  one  after  another 
M  WM  done  by  Jewish  tradition  in  general,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  would  actually 
represent  the  period  from  Chushan  to  the  end  of  the  Philistine  domination.  True,  it  would 
ahow  that  Paul  also  read  only  forty  years  in  connection  with  Ehud.  The  objection  that  Paul 
also  assigns  a  definite  period  of  forty  years  for  the  reign  of  Saul,  for  which  the  Old  Testa 
ment  gives  no  authority,  is  destitute  of  force.  For  the  Book  of  Samuel  gives  no  information 
at  all  concerning  the  length  of  this  king's  reign,  and  the  Apostle  followed  the  view,  enter 
tained  also  by  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  14,  9),  according  to  which  the  reign  of  Saul,  during  and 
after  the  lifetime  of  Samuel,  lasted  forty  years.  It  was  sought  in  this  way  to  explain  1  Sam. 
xiii.  1. 

[NOTE  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR.  Keil  and  Bachmann,  both  of  whom  have  repeatedly  in- 
vestigated  the  chronology  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  have  come  to  conclusions  somewhat  different 
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from  those  of  our  author.  As  their  schemes  essentially  agree,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  of  Bachmann,  the  latest  published  and  the  least  accessible  to  the  English  reader.  It 
may  be  found  in  his  commentary,  Das  Buck  der  Richter,  vol.  i.  pp.  53-74.  Its  turning  points 
so  far  as  they  differ  from  our  author's,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  (l.)  It  adheres  in 
every  instance  to  the  numbers  given  ;  hence,  the  period  from  Chushan  to  Gideon  inclusive  (cf. 
the  table  above),  becomes  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  years.  (2.)  It  makes  the  forty  years' 
Philistine  servitude  come  to  an  end  with  the  victory  near  Mizpeh.  (3.)  While  it  makes  the 
Ammonitish  and  Philistine  servitudes  synchronistic  in  the  main,  as  required  by  ch.  x.  7,  it  sup 
poses  the  beginning  of  the  Philistine  to  fall  from  three  to  five  years  later  than  that  of  the  Am 
monitish  oppression.  If  they  began  simultaneously,  it  would  follow  that  a  new  Judge,  Abdon, 
was  somewhere  recognized  after  Samuel  had  already  assembled  all  the  house  of  Israel,  and  had 
shown  himself  the  Judge  and  deliverer  of  all  Israel  (cf.  1  Sam.  vii.  3,  5,  6),  which  is  not  likely. 
Abdon,  however,  having  once  been  recognized  as  Judge,  before  the  victory  under  Samuel, 
might  continue  to  be  regarded  as  such  until  his  death.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  bring 
down  the  beginning  of  the  Philistine  servitude  far  enough  to  allow  of  this  previous  recogni 
tion.  (4.)  It  includes  the  twenty  years  of  Samson  in  the  "  days  of  the  Philistines,"  according  to 
ch.  xv.  20.  It  supposes  Samson  to  begin  his  work  as  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age  (cf.  ch.  xiv.  4  ff.),  and  thus  allows  his  birth  to  fall  after  the  beginning  of  the  Phil 
istine  servitude,  as  demanded  by  ch.  xiii.  5.  (5.)  As  to  Eli,  since  his  pontificate  ended  twenty 
years  before  the  victory  of  Mizpeh,  its  beginning  must  antedate  the  commencement  of  the 
Philistine  oppression  by  twenty,  and  the  Ammonitish  by  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years. 
And,  in  fact,  the  earlier  years  of  Eli's  pontificate  afford  no  traces  of  hostile  oppression.  The 
people  journey  to  the  great  festivals  regularly  and  securely  (1  Sam.  i.  3,  7,  21,  24;  ii.  19); 
and  even  the  sins  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  by  which  the  people  also  are  led  astray  (1  Sam.  ii.  17, 
24),  are  such  as  bespeak  a  time  of  careless  security  and  prosperity.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  results  thus  obtained,  for  the  time  beginning  with  the  Ammonitish  and  ending 
with  the  Philistine  oppression.  The  figures  at  the  left  denote  years  after  the  death  of 
Jair  :  — 

1  Ammonitish  servitude  begins  in  the    Eli  is  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  pontificate. 
East,  and  continues  eighteen  years. 

4 In   this  year  or  one  year  earlier  or  later,  the 

Philistine  servitude  begins  in  the  West. 
18  Jephthah    breaks    the  Ammonitish 
yoke,  and  judges  six  years. 

22 Samson   begins  his  career,  as  a  young  man  of . 

eighteen  to  nineteen  years. 

24  Ibzan,  Judge,  seven  years.  Eli  dies.    Samuel. 

31  Elon,  Judge,  ten  years. 
41  Abdon  becomes  Judge,  and  rules 
eight  years. 

42 Samson  dies. 

44  The  third  year  of  Abdon's  Judge-    The  victory  near  Mizpeh,  under  Samuel,  ends 
ship.  the  Philistine  servitude,  1  Sam.  vii. 

Now,  allowing  ten  years,  instead  of  Dr.  Cassel's  twenty,  for  the  interval  between  the 
division  of  the  land  and  the  invasion  of  Chushan,  and  retaining  the  eighty  years  of  Ehud, 
we  get, — 

From  the  Exodus  to  Chushan, 57  years. 

From  Chushan  to  Gideon 253       " 

From  Abimelech  to  Mizpeh, 92       " 

Samuel  and  Saul,  40 ;  David,  40  ;  Solomon,  3, 83       " 

Total, ' 485  years. 

This  total,  which  it  would  be  more  proper  to  express  variably  as  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  is  not  so  far  away  from  four  hundred  and  eighty  as  to 
occasion  any  difficulty.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  three  years  of 
Abimelech  ought  to  be  reckoned  in  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
of  the  periods  include  fractional  years,  so  that  the  last  year  of  one  and  the  first  of  the  next 
properly  form  but  one,  whereas  in  the  process  of  addition  they  come  to  stand  for  two.  But 
are  not  ten  years  too  short  to  cover  the  interval  between  the  division  of  the  land  and  the 
inroad  of  Chushan-Rishathaim  ?  No,  says  Bachmann,  p.  72  ff.,  "for,  1.  Nothing  demands  a 
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lengthened  period  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  beginning  of  the  Mesopotamian 
servitude.  The  passage  at  ch.  ii.  1 1  ff.  does  not  describe  an  earlier  visitation  than  the  Meso 
potamia  n,  but  merely  gives  a  general  view  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  all  the  visita 
tions  about  to  be  related.  Under  the  "IHW  IVT,  the  "  other  generation,"  cf.  ch.  ii.  10,  neither  a 
chronological  generation  of  forty  years  (Bertheau),  nor  a  familia  eminent,  that  placed  itself 
»t  the  head  of  the  nation  (M.  Hartmann),  is  to  be  understood.  Nor  does  the  remark  of  ch. 
ii.  7,  about  the  elders  who  "  outlived  Joshua,"  require  any  considerable  number  of  years.  It 
merely  affirms  that  they  outlived  him,  without  saying  that  they  outlived  him  long.  If  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus  these  elders  were  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old  (Num.  xiv. 
29),  at  the  division  of  the  land,  that  is  38-1-7  years  later,  they  would  be  sixty-three  or 
sixty-four ;  and  ten  years  more,  until  the  first  hostile  oppression,  would  suffice  fully  to  bring 
them  to  that  age  which  according  to  Ps.  xc.  10  constituted  the  highest  average  of  human 
life  even  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Nor,  finally,  is  it  necessary  to  assign  much  time  to  the  pro 
cess  of  moral  deterioration  in  Israel  (ch.  ii.  6  ff.)  ;  for  this  began  and  went  on  progressively  in 
and  even  before  the  days  of  the  elders,  and  it  was  only  the  completed  apostasy  to  idolatry 
that  ensued  after  their  death.  2.  From  Josh.  xiii.  1,  compared  with  xiv.  10  ff.  it  is  evident 
that  Joshua  cannot  have  continued  to  live  long  after  the  division  of  the  land.  While  the 
second  of  these  passages  represents  Caleb,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  still  full  of  youth- 
fill  strength  and  perfectly  ready  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  his  inheritance,  the  first  gives 
the  great  age  of  Joshua  as  the  reason  for  the  command  to  divide  the  land,  although  the 
conquest  was  yet  far  from  complete.  And  since  exactly  the  same  expression  recurs  in  ch. 
zxiii.  1,  2,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  farewell  gatherings  of  chaps,  xxiii.  and  xxiv., 
which  were  held  shortly  before  the  death  of  Joshua  (ch.  xxiii.  14),  took  place  many  years 
later.  Neither  the  C^2H  C*!2%  "  many  days,"  of  ch.  xxiii.  1,  nor  the  circumstance  that,  ac 
cording  to  ch.  xix.  50,  Joshua  built  a  city  and  lived  in  it,  can  prove  the  contrary  ;  for  a  few 
years'  time  satisfies  them  both.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  11  and  Num.  xi.  28 
for  inferring  that  Joshua  must  have  lived  a  considerable  time  after  the  division  of  the  land  ; 
for  the  term  "1373  denotes  office,  not  age,  and  1^(1212,  even  if  we  explain  it  "  from  his  youth  " 
("  of  his  chosen  ones,"  is  probably  to  be  preferred,  cf.  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.),  does  not  assert 
that  Joshua  was  then  a  young  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  when  we  assume  that 
Joshua  died  at  a  relatively  early  date,  that  the  contents  of  Judg.  i.  1-21  appear  in  their 
true  light.  But  especially  decisive  for  the  utmost  possible,  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  in 
terval  in  question  is  the  passage  Judg.  xi.  26.  According  to  this  passage,  three  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  Israel  took  jx>ssession  of  -the  land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Now, 
between  the  Mesopotamian  invasion  and  the  death  of  Jair,  there  lies  a  period  of  three  hun 
dred  and  one,  or,  excluding  Abimelech,  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  years.  It  .is  evident, 
therefore,  that,  reckoning  Jephthah's  three  hundred  years  from  the  dismissal  of  the  eastern 
tribes  (Josh,  xxii.)  to  the  attack  of 'the  Ammonites  (Judg.  x.  7),  the  shorter  the  preceding 
period  be  computed,  the  closer  becomes  the  agreement  between  the  historic«al  fact  and  the 
approximate  number  of  Jephthah.  It  is  manifestly  more  likely  that  three  hundred  and  eight 
to  three  hundred  and  eleven,  than  that  three  hundred  and  thirty  to  three  hundred  and  forty 
or  more  years,  should  be  roundly  represented  as  three  hundred.  We  hold,  therefore,  with 
Lightfoot  (Opp.  i.  42),  S.  Schmid,  Vitringa,  Keil,  and  others,  that  an  interval  of  about  ten 
years,  as  left  at  our  disposal  by  our  computation  of  the  chronology  of  the  whole  period,  is  in 
fact  fully  sufficient  for  the  events  between  the  division  and  the  first  subjugation  of  the  land  ; 
and  we  accordingly  reject,  as  wholly  groundless  extensions  of  the  chronological  frame,  the  as 
sumption,  since  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  29;  vi.  5,  4)  almost  become  traditional,  that  twenty-five 
mars  are  to  be  allowed  for  Joshua,  and  eighteen  for  the  "  elders  ;  "  the  computation  of  vari 
ous  Rabbins  (Sed.  0/am,  Isaaki,  Abr.  Zakut,  and  others),  which  assigns  twenty-eight  years 
to  Joshua  and  the  "  elders  "  together  ;  and  every  other  similar  hypothesis."  —  Tit.] 

§  5.  Critical  and  Exegetical  Helpt. 

1.  In  the  criticism  and 'translation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  constant  use  has  been  made,  of  the 
large  Rabbinic  Bible  published  at  Venice,  1617-1618  by  Petrus  and  Laurentius  Bragadin,  af- 
t$r  the  Bomberg  edition.  Compare  the  preface  by ' Judah  Arjeh  of  Modena,  corrector  of 
the  work.  Use  has  also  been  made  of  the  Biblia  Universa,  published  in  1657,  at  Leipzig,  by 
Christian  Kirchner,  after  the  edition  of  B.  A.  Montanua.  Compare  the  prX-face  prefixed  to 
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the  work  by  the  Dean  and  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Also  of  the 
Biblia  Hebraica  of  Joh.  H.  Michaelis,  Halle,  1720;  the  Biblia  of  Doderlein  and  Meisner,  as 
edited  by  Knapp,  1819  ;  and  the  edition  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  with  a  German  translation 
and  commentary,  by  Mair  Obernik,  Fiirth,  1805. 

A  treatment  of  the  text  such  as  has  recently  again  been  attempted  by  the  wild  theories  of 
Geiger,  Dozy,  and  others,  is  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  objective  scientific  criticism,  and 
renders  textual  tradition,  language,  and  contents  so  many  footballs  for  subjective  caprice.  Its 
application  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  since  it  also  increases  the  difficulties  of  such  criticism 
as  is  both  necessary  and  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  we  must  not  be 
hindered  by  excesses  of  this  kind  from  acknowledging,  that  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  piety 
toward  the  sacred  volume  to  venture  upon  textual  emendations  in  a  few  passages  than  to 
reject  them.  This  conviction  has  governed  us  in  the  exposition  of  several  passages  (cf.  on 
ch.  ii.  3,  iv.  15,  v.  11,  vii.  6  and  8),  and  especially  in  the  treatment  of  ch.  xviii.  30,  where 
it  is  shown  that  the  antiquity  of  the  current  reading  is  by  no  means  a  guaranty  of  its  correct 
ness,  but  only  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Masoretic  tradition. 

It  is  unfortunately  impracticable  here  to  institute  a  closer  collation  of  the  Hebrew  text 
with  the  LXX.  and  the  Targum,  as  also  with  Josephus,  than  has  been  incidentally  done  in 
the  exposition.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  sufficiently  necessary,  not  to  be  neglected  hereafter. 
The  beginnings  made  by  Ziegler  (Benierkungen  ilber  das  Buch  d.  Richter,  in  the  Theol. 
Abhandl,  Gottingen,  1791)  and  Frankel  (in  his  Vorstudien  zur  Septuaqinta,  Leipzig,  1841) 
are  certainly  still  in  want  of  a  thorough  continuation. 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  Books  of  Judges  and  Ruth'  by  Paul  of  Telia  (beginning  of  the 
7th  century),  has  been  published  at  Copenhagen,  by  Th.  Skat  Rordam :  Libri  Judicum  et 
Ruth,  secundum  versionum  Syriaco-Hexaplarem,  HavniaB,  1859.  The  exposition  of  the  Mi- 
drash  on  the  Book  of  Judges,  is  given  in  the  Jalkut  Shimeoni,  by  R.  Simeon,  of  Frankfurt, 
Venice  edition,  printed  by  Bragadin,  torn.  ii. 

For  assistance  in  gaining  acquaintance  with  Talmudic  expositions,  the  following  works 
may  be  consulted  :  Nachalath  Shimeoni,  by  R.  Simeon,  of  Lissa,  ed.  Wandsbeck  ;  Toledoth 
Jakob,  by  R.  Jakob  Sasportas,  Amsterdam,  1657,  4to;  Sepher  Mareh  Kohen,  by  R.  Isachar, 
Cracow  edition,  1689,  4to.  The  Jewish  expositors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  R.  Solomon  Isaaki 
(i.  e.  Raschi,  frequently  but  improperly  called  Jarchi),  R.  David  Kimchi  (Redak),  R.  Levi 
ben  Gerson  (Ralbag),  and  other  expositions,  are  found  in  the  large  Rabbinic  Bibles.  The 
commentary  of  R.  Isaak  Abarbanel  on  the  Prophetce  Priores  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1686. 

Expositions,  partly  excellent,  of  passages  of  our  Book,  by  the  Caraite  Aaron,  are  found  in 
Wolff's  Bibliotheca  Hebrcea,  Hamburg,  1715-43.  A  Jewish  German  translation  in  rhyme  is 
found  in  Koheleth  Jakob,  Prague,  1763,  but  with  expositions  and  legends  intermixed.  A 
better,  older,  and  literal  Jewish  German  translation  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  1679,  fol.  In 
more  recent  times  several  synagogue  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  printed.  Of 
these  that  which  appeared  under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Zunz  adheres  most  closely  to  the  Maso 
retic  text,  cf.  Orient.  LiteraturbL,  1840,  p.  618. 

The  Book  of  Judges  as  a  whole  did  not  receive  separate  and  special  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  earlier  Christian  exegesis.  We  must  here  refer  to  the  general  introductions  to 
the  O.  T.  for  information  concerning  editions  and  expositions  which  include  our  Book. 
Jerome,  Theodoret,  and,  later,  Rhabanus  Maurus  and  Rupert  von  Deutz,  might  be  particu 
larly  mentioned. 

Among  the  later  Roman  Catholic  expositors  Serarius  stands  preeminent  on  account  of 
his  diligence  and  voluminousness  :  Commentarii  in  libros  Judicum  et  Ruth,  Paris,  1611, 
Moguntiae,  1619.  Among  Protestant  expositors  Brentius,  Bucer,  P.  Martyr, .  Chytraus,  Seb. 
Schmid,  Osiander,  Starke,  and  Drusius,  are  still  worthy  of  attention.  The  commentary  of 
Le  Clerc  began  the  rationalistic  mode  of  exposition,  and  has  furnished  it  with  most  of  its 
materials.  It  is  only  forty  years  since  the  Book  began  again  to  receive  any  real  attention. 
For  ten  years  the  commentary  of  Studer,  Das  Buch  der  Richter,  grammatish  und  historisch 
erklart,  Bern,  1835,  almost  entirely  controlled  the  exposition.  Valuable  matter  was  contrib 
uted  by  Hengstenberg,  die  Authentic  des  Pentateuchs  [translated  into  English  by  Ryland, 
under  the  title  Dissertations  on  the.  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  Edinburgh,  1847. —  TR.]. 
-Still  longer  than  Studer  did  Bertheau's  exposition,  Das  Buch  der  Richter  und  Rut,  Leipzig, 
1845,  maintain  its  prominence,  to  which  for  that  reason  special  attention  is  given  in  the 
present  work.  The  first  volume  of  C.  R.  Keil's  Biblischer  Commentar  iiber  die  Prophetischen 
Geschichtsbiicher  des  A.  T.,  containing  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth  (Leipzig,  1863),  appeared 
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after  the  greater  part  of  our  Book  was  finished.  The  author's  theological  attitude,  diligence, 
ami  erudition  are  in  no  need  of  special  characterization  in  this  place.  [Since  the  publica 
tion  of  Dr.  CassePs  work,  the  first  volume  of  a  new  commentary  by  Dr.  Joh.  Bachmann,  Pro- 
;  fessor  at  Rostock,  has  appeared,  entitled,  Das  Buch  der  Richter,  mil  besonderer  Rucksicht  auf 
</<•  <Jeschichte  seiner  Auslegung  und  Icirchlichen  Verwendung  erldart,  etc.,  Berlin,  Ersten 
Bamles  erste  Hulfte,  1868,  Zweite  Hiilfte,  1869.  Theologically,  the  author  stands  on  sub 
stantially  the  same  ground  with  Cassel  and  Keil.  His  work  is  thorough  and  exhaustive. 
For  English  works  on  the  whole  Bible,  cf.  the  commentary  on  Matthew,  p.  19.  We  here 
add  :  Bush,  Notes  Critical  and  Practical  on  the  Book  of  Judges,  New  York ;  and  the  Book* 
of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth  ;  tcith  Notes  and  Introductions  by  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.  D., 
London,  1865,  forming  Part  I.  of  vol.  ii.  of  The  Holy  Bible ;  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  the  same 
author.  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  learned  and  devout,  but  somewhat  too  much  given  to  allegori- 
zinz-  —  TK.] 

It  cannot  be  desirable  to  enumerate  here  all  the  exegetical  introductions  and  other  writings 
more  remotely  connected  with  the  business  of  exposition.  For  such  enumeration  we  refer  to 
Danz's  UnioertalioOrterbuch,  to  the  works  named  by  Dr.  Lange  in  the  commentary  on  Gene 
sis,  and  to  the  older  general  commentaries  of  Starke,  Lisco,  and  Gerlach.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  mention  the  Introductions  of  Havcrnick  and  Keil,  Ewald's  Geschichte  Israels,  and 
Stahelin's  Untersuchungen  uber  den  Pentateuch,  die  BUcher  Joshua,  Richter,  etc.,  Berlin,  1843. 
Much  that  is  excellent  —  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  specially  belongs  here  —  is  contained 
in  the  little  work  of  Prof.  Wahl,  Ueber  den  Verfasserdes  Buches  der  Richter,  a  "  programme" 
of  the  Gymnasium  and  Realschule  at  Ellwangen,  1859.  Compare  also  Niigelsbach,  s.  v. 
Richter,  in  Herzog's  Real  EncyklopOtlie,  vol.  xiii. ;  and  in  general,  the  articles  of  this  encyclo 
paedia  on  the  several  Judges. 

On  the  chronology  of  the  Book,  the  following  works  deserve  to  be  mentioned  :  Jewish  — 
the  Sepher  Juchasin,  by  Abraham  Sacuto,  Amsterdam,  1717;  Tsemach  David,  by  David 
Cans,  in  the  edition  of  Vorstius,  Hebrew  and  Latin,  1644,  4to  ;  and  Seder  Iladdoroth,  by  R. 
Jeehiel,  of  Minsk,  1810,  fol.  Herzfeld,  Chronologia  Judicum  ct  primorum  Reguin  Ilebraorum, 
Berolini,  1836  ;  and  Bachmann,  Symbolarum  ad  temporn  Judicum  recte  conslituenda  specimen 
(Rostock  University  "Programme"  for  1860).  The  very  latest  conjectures  maybe  found 
-in  Kockerath,  BiM.  Chronologic,  Miinster,  1865. 

2.  Of  writings  treating  single  parts  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  number  is  larger.  The 
Song  of  Deborah  has  been  especially  favored.  We  mention  the  following  : l  Lette,  Animad- 
versiones  Sacra,  L.  Bat.  1759.  Ruckersfelder,-  Sytloyc  commit,  et  observatt.  philol.  cxcgtt., 
Deventirae,  1762.  Wilh.  Abrah.  Teller,  Uebers.  des  Segens  Jakobs  und  Af OKI'S,  insgleichen  des 
Liedes  der  IsraeW.en  und  der  Debora,  etc.,  Halle  and  Helmst.,  1766.  Schnurrer,  Dixs.  in 
Deforce- Cant ic urn,  Tub.  1775  (cf.  his  Dissertt.  Phil.  Critical,  Gothae,  1790).  Kohler,  Nachlese 
einiger  Anmerkk.  uber  das  Siegexlied  der  Deb.,  in  Eichhorn's  Repertorium  for  1780,  p.  16.3  ft'. 
Hollmann,  Comment,  phil.  crit.  in  Carmen  Deborce,  Lij>s.  1818.  Kohler,  in  the  Studien  und 
Kritiken  for  1831,  pp.  72-76.  Kemink,  Commentatio  de  Carmine  Debora,  Trnj.  ad  llhen., 
1840.  Kalkar,  Quest ionum  Biblic.  Specimen,  L,  Othinisc,  1835.  Bottger,  in  Kiiurter's  Bib- 
lischen  Studien  (only  to  ver.  23),  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1842-44.  Gumpach,  Alttestament- 
lichen  Studien,  Heidelberg,  1852.  Sack,  Die  Lieder  in  den  h'istorischen  Buchern  des  A.  7\, 
Barmen,  1864.  Among  translations,  that  of  Herder,  in  his  Ue'ist  der  Hebrdischen  Pocsie,  ii. 
196  (Cotta's  edition  of  his  works,  1852),  still  holds  its  merited  rank.  Little  known,  and  yet 
not  unimportant,  is  that  of  J.  C.  W.  Scherer,  in  Irene,  a  monthly  periodical  by  G.  A.  v. 
Halem,  Miinster,  1804,  i.  44.  Less  valuable  is  Deborn,  a  Portrait  of  Female  Character,  by 
E.  Munch,  in  Minerva,  an  annual,  for  1828,  p.  839.  Many  excellent  remarks  on  the  Song 
of  Deborah  are  found  in  Lowth's  celebrated  book  on  Hebrew  Poetry  ;  but  the  annotations  of 
Schmidt  (in  Auszuge  aus  Lowth's  Vorlesungen,  Dantzig,  1793)  are  worthless. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  Song  below,  compression  has  been  so  much  sought  after,  that  its 
brevity,  in  view  of  the  many  new  explanations  that  are  offered,  may  be  deemed  a  fault. 
Some  improvement  may  perhaps  be  made  in  this  respect  hereailer. 

The  history  of  Jephthah  has  experienced  an  equally  abundant  treatment.    To  the  literature 
mentioned  in  the  exposition  below,  we  here  add  the  following  :  Reinke,  Beitrdge  zur  Erklarung 
des  A.  Tn  Miinster,  1852.     Very  sensible   remarks   against  the  assumption  that  Jephthah '» 
daughter  was  sacrificed  are  found  in   Schcdius,  Syngramma  de  Diis  (jermanis,  Hala;,  1728. 
A  discourse  on  "  Jephthah's  Sacrifice,"  with  special  reference  to  the  importance  of  vows  of 
1  TtM  J.wUh  tradition*  cooc«rnlng  Dnborah  arc  gUen  In  a  popular  form  In  £"A  Jitnul,  Amsterdam,  1724. 
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homage,  may  be  found  among  the  Discourses  of  the  Stolberg  Chancellor,  Joh.  Titius,  Hal- 
berstadt,  1678.'  F.  Ranke,  also,  in  his  Klaglied  der  Hebraer,  felt  himself  obliged  to  follow  the 
old  view.  It  is  a  curiosity  of  uncommon  ignorance  that  in  the  French  Opera  L'Enfant 
Prodigue,  of  Sue  and  Auber,  the  bride  of  the  Prodigal,  that  is  to  say,  a  woman,  is  named 
Jephthah. 

RoskofF,  in  his  work  Die  Simsonssage,  nach  ihrer  Entstehung,  Form,  und  Bedeutung,  und 
der  Heraklesmythus,  Leipzig,  1860,  gives  the  literature  of  those  writings  in  which  Samson  is 
put  on  a  parallel  with  Hercules.  The  author's  own  zeal  for  the  parallelism  is  far  more  mod 
erate  than  that  of  E.  Meier,  for  instance,  in  his  Gesch.  der  poetischen  Nationalliteratur  der 
Hebraer,  Leipzig,  1856  But  even  his  admissions  we  have  not  been  able  to  consider  well 
founded  and  trustworthy.  We  cannot  believe,  for  instance,  that  there  is  such  similarity 
between  the  answer  to  Samson's  prayer,  after  his  exploit  at  Lchi,  and  the  myth  which 
recounts  how  Hercules,  when  unable  to  sleep  on  account  of  crickets,  got  rid  of  them,  as  to 
make  it  a  safe  foundation  for  scientific  results.  And  it  is  only  the  thorough-going  establish 
ment  of  the  historical  and  moral  as  well  as  ideal  difference  between  the  two  characters  that 
can  give  any  real  significance  to  other  analogies  that  may  exist,  and  that  appear  to  suggest 
themselves  so  plainly.  In  the  commentary  on  the  narrative  we  have  engaged  in  no  polemics, 
but  have  attempted  a  positive  exposition  of  the  ideas  contained  in  it. 

Single  parts  of  Samson's  life  were  formerly  frequently  treated.  As  against  the  boundlessly 
insipid  and  wretched  views  of  the  so-called  rationalistic  exposition,  which  reached  its  acme 
in  Baur's  Biblislier  Moral,  1803,  i.  195  ff.  the  modern  mythical  apprehension  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  real  advance.  But  it  is  only  by  setting  aside  the  subjective  party  opinions  of  the 
day,  and  by  adopting  a  mode  of  apprehending  the  narrative  that  shall  be  at  once  objective, 
historical,  and  congenial  to  its  contents,  that  exegesis  can  claim  to  be  scientific  or  be  capable 
of  advancing  science.  A  beautiful  elogium  of  Samson  as  compared  with  Hercules  is  found 
in  Petri  Labbe  Elogia  Sacra,  Lips.  1686,  p.  667  :  — 

"  Herculi  cooetaneus  verus  Hercules  fuit ; 
Qua;  in  illo  fabula,  in  hoc  fuere  miracula." 

"  Samson's  Foxes"  are  treated  of  by  Paullini,  in  his  Philosoph.  Luststunden,  i.  147.  Essays 
on  the  jawbone  in  Lehi  are  named  below.  Schiller,  perhaps,  had  the  miracle  of  Lehi  in 
mind  in  his  ballad  Der  Bilrgschaft,  verses  twelve  and  thirteen,  where  Mb'ros  in  answer  to 
prayer  is  delivered  from  thirst  by  water  issuing  from  the  rock.  In  the  Wiltinasage  (ed.  Per- 
ingskiold,  p.  272),  Sigurd,  who  has  freely  allowed  himself  to  be  bound,  at  the  right  time 
rends  all  his  cords  asunder.  Thackeray  relates  (in  his  Four  Georges,  ch.  vii.)  that  when 
George  III.  of  England  was  blind  and  mentally  diseased,  he  nevertheless  selected  himself  the 
music  for  sacred  concerts,  and  always  from  the  Samson  of  Milton  and  Handel,  and  all  his  selec 
tions  had  reference  to  blindness,  imprisonment,  and  suffering.  There  is  a  dramatic  poem  in 
three  acts,  by  Sack,  entitled  Simson,  Zurich,  1854. 

The  narrative  in  Judg.  i.  17  is  supposed  to  be  improved  and  supplemented  in  the  work  of 
the  Leiden  Professor,  Dozy :  De  Israelites,  te  Mekka,  van  Davids  tyd  tot  in  de  vyfde  eeuiv  onser 
tydrekening,  Haarlem,  1864.  German  translation,  Leipzig,  1864.  If  any  book  can  bring  con 
tempt  and  ridicule  on  philological  and  ethnographical  investigations  and  expositions,  it  is 
this  volume.  Few  books  can  ever  have  been  written  whose  authors  presumed,  to  such  an 
extent,  and  with  such  naive  boldness,  to  substitute  subjective  arbitrariness  for  objective  tact 
and  moderation  in  the  treatment  of  history  and  language.  It  is  here  made  clear  how  little  a 
knowledge  of  Arabic  literature  implies  a  fitness  for  historical  investigation  and  conjecture.  It 
happens  unfortunately  too  often  that  some  knowledge  of  technology  imagines  itself  to  be  master 
of  art,  and  that  some  acquaintance  with  grammatical  forms  deems  itself  proficient  in  exegesis. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  judgment  is  here  written  down  because  Prof.  Dozy  holds  the 
freest  views  of  the  Bible,  considers  Abraham  and  Sarah  to  be  myths,  and  subscribes  to  Gei- 
ger's  opinion  that  the  Jews  falsified  Scripture.  For  Prof.  Dozy,  the  credibility  of  Scripture 
is  conditioned  by  the  necessities  of  his  hypothesis.  If  a  passage  suits  him,  it  is  by  all  means 
to  be  accepted ;  if  it  does  not  suit  him,  the  reasons  for  rejecting  it  are  at  once  apparent. 
The  book,  likely  to  dazzle  and  deceive  by  reason  of  its  unequaled  audacity  and  the  splendor 
of  its  exterior,  deserves  the  severest  censure,  because  it  treads  under  foot  all  lawful  methods 
of  scientific  and  philological  research.  A  few  sentences,  having  reference  to  the  above-men 
tioned  passage  will  show  this. 

We  pass  over  his  identification  of  the  fact  recorded  at  Num.  xxi.  2,  3,  with  that  related  in 
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Judg.  i.  1 7,  for  therein  he  follows  others.  But  he  thinks  that  the  reading  of  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions,  "  Simeon  went  with  Judah  his  brother,"  is  better  than  that  of  the  Hebrew 
text  (which  the  Sept.  has  also),  "  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his  brother."  The  Hebrew  text, 
he  thinks,  was  altered  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  "  who  begrudged  Simeon  the  first  role  "  Now, 
the  matter  stands  thus :  In  ver.  3  Judah  invites  Simeon  to  assist  him  to  subjugate  the  terri 
tory  allotted  to  him,  promising  that  he  will  afterwards  help  him  (Simeon)  to  take  possession 
of  his  also.  Simeon  consents,  "and,"  says  the  writer,  "Simeon  went  with  him  (Judah). 
Simeon  therefore  stands  first  in  this  instance,  and  yet  the  envy  of  the  Jews  did  not  alter  the 
clause.  When  the  turn  came  to  Simeon's  territory,  to  which  Zephath  belongs,  Judah  ren 
dered  assistance  to  Simeon ;  consequently  ver.  17  says,  "  and  Judah  went  with  Simeon."  If 
rank  coines  into  consideration  at  all  in  this  expression,  it  belongs  to  the  second,  named,  to 
whom  he  who  goes  with  him  merely  renders  assistance.  If  the  Peshito  reversed  the  order 
in  ver.  1 7,  it  was  only  to  bring  about  a  verbal  agreement  with  ver.  3  b. 

Simeon  and  Judah  had  smitten  the  Canaanites  in  Zephath,  inflicted  the  ban  upon  them, 
and  given  to  Zephath  the  name  Hormah  (prop.  Chorrnah)  from  cherem,  cf.  below  on  ch. 
L  17.  Now  this  putting  under  the  ban  was  not  anything  peculiar  to  these  two  tribes. 
Moses  had  done  it  in  behalf  of  all  Israel  (Num.  xxi.  3).  Its  infliction  throughout  the  con 
quest  was  expressly  enjoined,  Deut.  vii.  2.  Joshua  executed  it  in  Jericho,  in  Ai,  and  every 
where  else  (cf.  Josh.  vi.  17,  vii.  10,  etc.).  But  Dozy  finds  in  the  ban  (cherem)  something 
peculiar  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon ;  and  combining  this  assumption  with  the  narrative  in  1 
Chron.  iv.  24-43,  where  (ver.  41)  we  read  of  a  ban  executed  by  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  he 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusion  :  "  Since  the  sons  of  Simeon  made  and  inflicted  the  ban 
(•l!3><nn*1),  it  follows  that  they  made  a  herein."  The  place  therefore  "  was  .called  Herein  or 
Hormah."  But  what  place  in  Arabia  —  for  that  the  place  was  in  Arabia  similar  reasonings 
have  previously  proved  —  could  be  called  Herein  but  Mecca!  For  Herein  means  also  a 
"  place  consecrated  to  God,"  and  Mecca  is  called  Haram,  which  is  equivalent  to  Herein. 
Therefore,  the  battle  of  the  sons  of  Simeon  took  place  in  Mecca  ;  and  even  the  name  Mecca 
dates  from  it ;  for  maka  raba  signifies  a  great  defeat,  to  wit,  that  which  the  enemy  there  suf 
fered  at  the  hands  of  Simeon.  The  Simeonites  came  to  the  entrance  of  Gedor,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  valley  (1  Chron.  iv.  39).  Now,  of  course,  the  walls  of  the  old  temple  in  Mecca 
~were  called  al  yadr  (al  gidar  =  i\ie  wall);  consequently,  Gedor  is  to  be  read  Geder,  and 
signifies  the  temple  in  Mecca,  to  which  they  came.  It  must,  however,  be  read  Geder  Baal, 
although  the  second  word  be  wanting ;  for  2  Chron.  xxvi.  7  speaks  of  Arabians  who  dwelt 
in  Gur  Baal,  and  Gur  is  to  be  read  Geder.  The  LXX.  at  this  place  speaks  of  Arabians 
dwelling  M  TIJJ  vtrpai.  Common  sense  would  think  of  Petra ;  but  Do/y  knows  that  they 
mean  the  black  stone  in  Mecca,  etc. 

Do/.y  savs  at  the  beginning,  that  exegesis  requires  so  much  learning  only  because  it  deals 
with  '•  Hebrew  books."  Unquestionably !  for  where  but  in  Hebrew  exegesis  would  one  dare 
to  be  guilty  of  such  scientific  folly  1  Had  one  ventured  to  do  this  in  the  domain  of  classical 
philology,  he  would  have  experienced  the  fate  with  which  the  philosophers  menaced  Homer 
when  they  threatened  to  drive  him  from  the  stadium  with  scourges. 

All  science  becomes  impossible,  when  credible  objective  tradition  is  made  the  plaything 
of  subjective  caprice.  We  cannot  here  enter  farther  into  details  ;  these  must  be  left,  for  other 
places.  For  those  who  know,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  if  such  arguments  are  valid,  the  next 
thing  will  be,  instead  of  the  Israelites  in  Mecca,  a  book  on  "  the  Meccans  in  Zion." 

Science,  too,  needs  to  experience  the  promise  written  in  Ezek.  xxxix.  29. 

§  6.      The  Course  of  Thought.1 

The  Book  derives  its  name  from  the  Judges  whom  God  raised  up  to  guide  and  deliver 
Israel.  It  begins,  therefore,  by  depicting  the  sins  and  consequent  sufferings  into  which  Israel 
fell  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  which  rendered  the  judgeship  necessary. 

fl  The  following  paragraphs  were  written  by  the  author  u  "  Preliminary  Observations  "  to  the  "  Homlletical  HlnU," 
which  be  givee  In  a  body  at  the  clone  of  the  commentary,  and  not,  M  In  the  other  volume*  of  thU  work,  after  tho  several 
•ectlon*  to  which  they  refer.  It  WM  thought  advisable  in  translating  the  book  to  alt*r  this  arrangement  and  make  it 
conform  to  that  observed  in  other  parU  of  the  general  work.  The  more  dufall«l  analysis  of  the  contents,  as  also  the 
formal  dirlslon  of  the  work  Itself  into  part*  and  sections,  together  with  the  rnnme*  placed  at  the  head  of  each  division 
throughout  the  work,  have  been  ad  led  by  the  translator,  guided  for  the  most  part  by  hints,  and  largely  eren  In  the  lan- 
&  guage  of  the  author  himself.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  these  are  the  only  additions  tb«t  hare  not  been  inclosed  In  brackets. 
-Ta.) 
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After  this  introduction  follows  the  main  body  of  the  work,  which  treats  of  the  history  of 
Israel  under  the  Judges  themselves.  The  raising  up  of  the  successive  heroes  exhibits  with 
ever-growing  lustre  the  gracious  guidance  of  God,  revealing  itself  more  and  more  wonderfully 
as  the  distress  into  which  Israel  falls  becomes  more  pressing.  The  selection  of  the  several 
judges  and  heroes  forms  a  climax  of  divine  wonders,  in  which  the  multiformity  of  Jehovah's 
saving  resources  shows  itself  in  contrast  with  the  monotonousness  of  Israel's  sins,  and  the 
workings  of  His  grace  in  the  hidden  and  obscure  in  opposition  to  that  pride  of  the  people  in 
which  their  falls  originated.  The  histories  of  the  Judges,  especially  those  of  Othniel,  Ehud, 
Deborah  and  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samson,  through  whom  and  their  adherents  the 
great  and  merciful  deeds  of  God  do  show  themselves  in  ever-increasing  fullness,  form  the  sec 
tions  into  which  the  Book  may  be  divided.  From  Othniel  to  Samson,  under  whom  the  his 
tory  returns  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  from  which  it  started,  every  Judge  illustrates  a  new  side 
of  God's  wonderful  assistance.  This  manifoldness  characterizes  the  judgeship.  It  rests  on 
no  tradition.  The  changes  of  the  persons  and  tribes  entrusted  with  its  functions,  interrupt 
its  efficacy.  The  narrative  gradually  indicates  the  want  of  unity,  despite  the  abundance  of 
strength.  Hence  that  which  peculiarly  characterizes  the  judgeship,  marks  at  the  same  time 
its  imperfection.  For  even  times  of  peace  admitted  of  such  occurrences  as  those  which  fill 
the  closing  part  of  the  Book,  after  the  record  of  Samson's  death. 

In  the  closing  part  of  the  Book,  the  decay  of  the  priesthood,  the  arbitrariness  of  individ 
uals,  and  the  abominations  of  licentiousness,  passion,  and  discord,  are  traced  back  to  the  want 
of  a  settled,  permanent  government.  The  close  of  the  Book  of  Judges  forms  an  introduction 
to  the  Books  of  Kings. 

The  following  analysis  indicates  a  little  more  in  detail  the  course  of  the  narrative  as 
sketched  above :  — 

PART  FIRST. 

Introductory  delineation  of  the  condition  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua;  sin,  and  the 
judgments  entailed  by  it,  rendering  the  judgeship  necessary.  Chaps,  i.-iii.  4. 

1st  Section.  The  relations  of  Israel  towards  the  remaining  Canaanites,  as  forming  the  back 
ground  of  the  ensuing  history.  Believing  and  obedient  Israel  enjoys  divine  direction  and 
favor,  is  united  within  and  victorious  without ;  but  faithlessness  and  disobedience  lay  the  foun 
dations  of  apostasy  and  servitude.  Ch.  i. 

2d  Section.  The  religious  degeneracy  of  Israel  which  resulted  from  its  disobedient  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  Canaanites,  and  the  severe  discipline  which  it  rendered  necessary,  as 
explaining  the  alternations  of  apostasy  and  servitude,  repentance  and  deliverance,  character 
istic  of  the  period  of  the  Judges.  Chaps,  ii.-iii.  4. 

PART  SECOND. 

The  history  of  Israel  under  the  Judges  :  a  history  of  sin,  ever  repeating  itself,  and  of  divine- 
grace,  constantly  devising  new  means  of  deliverance.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  imperfections 
of  the  judicial  institute  display  themselves,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  appointment  of  a 
king.  Chaps,  iii.  5.-xvi. 

1st  Section.  The  servitude  to  Chushan  Rishathaim,  King  of  Mesopotamia.  Othniel,  the 
Judge  of  blameless  and  happy  life.  Ch.  iii.  5—11. 

2fl  Section.  The  servitude  to  Eglon,  King  of  Moab.  Ehud,  the  Judge  with  the  double- 
edged  dagger.  Shamgar,  the  deliverer  with  the  ox-goad.  Ch.  iii.  12-31. 

3d  Section.  The  servitude  to  Jabin,  King  of  Canaan.  Deborah,  the  female  Judge  of  fiery 
spirit,  and  Barak,  the  military  hero.  Chaps,  iv.,  v. 

4th  Section.  The  incursions  and  oppressions  of  the  Midianites.  Gideon,  the  Judge  who 
refuses  to  be  kincr.  Chaps,  vi.-viii. 

5th  Section.    The  usurped  rule  of  Abimelech,  the  fratricide  and  thorn-bush  king.      Ch.  ix. 

6t h  Section.  Two  Judges  in  quiet,  peaceful  times  :  Tolah  of  Issachar,  and  Jair  the  Gileadite. 
Ch.  x.  1-5. 

7th  Section.  The  oppression  of  the  Midianites.  Jephthah,  the  Judge  of  the  vow.  Chaps. 
x.  6-xii.  7. 

Sth  Section.  Three  Judges  of  uneventful  lives  in  peaceful  times  :  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem,  Elon 
the  Zebulonite,  and  Abdon  the  Pirathonite.  Ch.  xii.  8-15. 

9th  Section.    The  oppression  of  the  Philistines.     Samson  the  Nazarite  Judge.     Chaps. 
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PART  THIRD. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Book,  tracing  the  evils  of  the  period,  the  decay  of  the  priesthood, 
the  self-will  of  individuals,  and  the  prevalence  of  licentiousness,  passion,  and  discord,  to  the 
absence  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  form  of  government.  Chaps.  xviL-xxi. 

1st  Section.  The  history  of  Micah's  private  temple  and  image-worship :  showing  the 
individual  arbitrariness  of  the  times,  and  its  tendency  to  subvert  and  corrupt  the  religious 
institutions  of  Israel.  Chaps,  xvii.,  xviii. 

"2d  Section.  The  story  of  the  infamous  deed  perpetrated  at  Gibeah,  and  its  terrible  conse 
quences  :  another  illustration  of  the  evils  that  result  when  "  every  man  does  what  is  good 
in  his  own  eyes."  Chaps,  xix.-xxi. 
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PART  FIRST. 

INTRODUCTORY  Delineation  of  the  Condition  of  Israel  after  the  Death  of  Joshua ; 
Sin,  and  the  Judgments  entailed  by  it,  rendering  the  Judgeship  necessary. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  ISRAEL  TOWARDS  THE  REMAINING  CANAANITE8  A8  FORMING  THE  BACK 
GROUND  OP  THE  ENSUING  HISTORY.  BELIEVING  AND  OBEDIENT  ISRAEL  ENJOYS  DIVINE  DI 
RECTION  AND  FAVOR,  18  UNITED  WITHIN  AND  VICTORIOUS  WITHOUT;  BUT  FAITHLESSNESS  AND 
DISOBEDIENCE  LAY  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  APOSTASY  AND  SERVITUDE. 


"  Who  shall  Jirst  go  np  against  the   Canaanite  f  " 
CHAPTER  I.  1,2. 

1  Now  [And]  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  children  [sons]  of 
Israel   asked  the    Lord  [Jehovah],1  saying,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us2  against8   the 

2  Canaanites    first  to  fight    against  them?      And  the    Lord    [Jehovah]  said,    Judah 
shall  go  up :  behold,4  1  have  delivered  the  land  into  his  hand. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  1.  —  The  author  renders  :  "  the  sons  of  Israel  asked  U od ;  "  and  by  way  of  explanation  adds  the  following  note  : 
"  Thus  do  we  intend  constantly  to  render  rPTV,  on  the  ground  that  it  expresses  the  absolute  idea  of  the  true  God  in 

Innu-1.  8lnc«  C^H  vS  i"  also  u*ed  in  connection  with  heathen  worship,  it  corresponds  to  our  '  Godhead,  Deity  '  or 
'the  Gods.'"  In  thin  translation  the  word  Jthovak  will  be  inserted.  —  Tt.] 

[1  Ver.  1.—  IQbTlbp^Q.  I*-  Camwl  takes  5ob  in  a  partitive  sen**,  and  translates,  "who  a/us  shall  go  up." 
It  is  mow  properly  regarded  as  dot.  torn  modi ;  for,  (1.)  The  partitiTe  relation,  though  sometimes  indicated  by  *J>  (ap 
parently,  however,  only  after  numerals,  cf.  Ges.  Lsx.  ».  v.  /,  4  b),  would  b«  more  properly  expressed  by  4}  or  ^Q  . 
and  (2.)  If  the  writer  had  Intended  to  connect  J^b  with  "*£,  he  would  not  hare  placed  the  verb  between  them,  cf. 
Ii.  xlrill.  14  ;  Judg.  xxl.  8.  As  It  stands,  the  expression  is  a  perfect  grammatical  parallel  with  Is.  vi.  8  :  ^b'TJ  V""P 
Moreover,  5ob,  In  the  MOM  of  !Q  j!  or  5)2^*3,  adds  nothing  which  is  not  already  Implied  In  the  words,  H^J^  "Q 

nVTTFI3»  "  who  >hAl>  flrat  C°  UP-"  0°  thp  other  nand'  uken  >D  lu  natural  Mn«e,  as  Indirect  object  after  the  rerb,  It 
•xprwMM  the  thought  that  whoever  "goes  first,''  makes  a  beginning,  will  do  It  for  the  advantage  of  all.  What  that 
advantage  was,  may  be  seen  from  our  author's  exposition  of  the  Inquiry.  —  TK.] 

[•  Ver.  1.  —  bt*,  properly,  toumrdi.  Dr.  CasMl  hat  grgm,  which  means  both  "towards"  and  "against."  The 
same  preposition  ocean  to  vers.  10, 11 ;  and  though  translated  "  against, '  is  not  to  be  taken  In  the  senM  of  b?.  The 
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hostile  intent  in  these  passages  is  not  expressed  by      S,  but  appears  from  the  context.     In  this  verse,  attention  to  the 
proper  meaning  of    vS,  does  away  with  the  appearance  of  tautology  which  in  English  the  inquiry  presents  —  TE.] 
[«  Ver.  2.  —  Dr.  Cassel :  «  Wohlan!   Up  then  !  "  On  this  rendering  of  H^H,  cf.  the  foot-note  on  p.  26.  —  TE.] 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1 .  And  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  came 
to  pass.  This  commencement  corresponds  entirely 
with  that  of  Joshua,  ch.  i.  1  :  "  and  after  the  death 
of  Moses,  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  it  came  to  pass." 
On  account  of  this  correspondence  the  usual  ad 
dition,  "  the  son  of  Nun,"  but  also  the  designation 
"  servant  of  Jehovah,"  elsewhere  applied  to  Joshua 
(Josh.  xxiv.  29  ;  Judg.  ii.  8),  is  omitted.  A  simi 
lar  correspondence  exists  between  Josh.  xxiv.  29, 
and  Deut.  xxxiv.  5.  Wherever  Joshua  is  com 
pared  with  Moses,  care  is  taken  to  indicate  at  the 
same  time  the  important  difference  between  them. 
Joshua  also  is  a  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  but  not  in 
the  same  high  sense  as  his  master.  Joshua  also 
died,  but  not  like  Moses  "  through  the  mouth  of 

Jehovah "  (JTJrP  ^Q  b^).  Moses  was  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  origination  and  establishment. 
He  had  been  the  Father  (cf.  Num.  xi.  12),  the 
Priest  (Ex.  xxiv.  8),  the  sole  Regent  (Num.  xvi. 
13),  and  Judge  (Ex.  xviii.  16),  of  his  tribes.  He 
transferred  the  priesthood  from  himself  to  Aaron 
(Ex.  xxviii.  1)  ;  he  selected  those  who  assisted 
him  in  deciding  minor  lawsuits  (Ex.  xviiL  21  ; 
Num.  xi.  17).  He  took  seventy  men  of  the  "el 
ders  of  the  people,"  to  bear  with  him  the  burden 
of  governing  the  tribes  (Num.  xi.  16) ;  he  imparted 
of  his  own.  honor  to  Joshua,  that  the  congregation 
1  If  in  Ex.  vi.  20,  26,  the  order  is  "  Aaron  and  Moses,"  it 
is  only  to  indicate  Aaron  as  the  first-born  ;  hence,  ver.  27  of 
the  same  chapter,  as  if  by  way  of  correction,  says.  "  these 
are  that  Moses  and  Aaron. ;'  For  the  same  reason  Num.  iii. 
1  reads  :  "  These  are  the  generations  of  Aaron  and  Moses." 
As  the  order  is  everywhere  Moses  and  Aaron,  so  it  is  nat 
urally  also  "  Moses  and  Eleazar.''  This  difference  in  the 
relations  of  Moses  and  Joshua  respectively  to  the  Priest,  it 
is  important  to  notice.  For  it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show 
the  un'enableness  of  Bertheau's  assertion  (Burk  der  Rich- 
tfr,  p.  9),  that  Num.  xxvii.  21  is  to  be  so  taken  that  Joshua 
is  to  ask,  not  before,  but/or,  instead  of,  Eleazar,  whether  he 
shall  go  out :  that  is  (as  he  thinks),  "in  a  manner  just  as 
valid  as  if  the  high -priest  had  inquired  of  Jehovah."  To  in 
quire  of  God  by  means  of  the  Urim.  the  Priest  alone  could 
do,  for  he  alone  had  it.  Moses  and  the  prophets  received 
revelations  immediately  ;  but  when  the  Urim  is  mentioned, 
the  Priest  is  the  only  possible  medium.  The  passages  to 
which  Bertheau  refers,  speak  against  his  assertion.  The 
LXX.  are  as  plain  as  the  Hebrew  text.  In  1  Sam.  xxii.  10, 
it  is  the  Priest  who  inquires  of  God  for  David.  Josephus, 
Ant.  iv.  7,  2,  is  an  irrelevant  passage,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  cited  at  all.  Moreover,  Josephus  himself  puts  Eleazar 
before  Joshua,  when  he  speaks  of  both  (iv.  7,  3).  Nor  is 
there  any  good  ground  for  doubt  an  to  the  clearness  of  the 
passage  in  Num.  xxvii.  If  we  find  no  mention  anywhere 
of  Joshua's  having  inquired  by  Urim,  the  foundation  of  this  I 
fact  is  deeply  laid  in  his  relations  to  Moses.  He  was  called 
only  to  be  the  executor  of  the  designs  of  Moses.  His  uc-  i 
tivity  expends  itself  in  continuing  the  work  of  Moses.  It 
moves  entirely  within  the  lines  prescribed  by  Moses,  and  is 
impelled  by  his  inviolable  authority.  Joshua's  deeds  are 
but  the  historical  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  Moses.  The  ; 
Book  of  Joshua  is  but  the  narrative  of  Joshua's  obedience  I 
to  the  word  of  Moses.  Whatever  Joshua  ordains,  is  ren-  j 
dered  sacred  by  an  appeal  to  Mosw?.  Even  the  division  of  | 
the  land  w  conducted  according  to  this  authority  (Josh,  j 
xiii.-xv.).  "Every  place  have  I  given  you,  as  I  said  unto  | 
Moses,"  is  the  language  used  (Josh  i.  3).  Remember  what , 
Moses  commanded  you,  gays  Joshua  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  i 
Gad,  and  Manasseh  (Josh.  i.  13).  The  fact  is  brought  out 


<>f  Israel  might  obey  him  (Num.  xxvii.  20.)  With 
the  death  of  Moses  the  work  of  legislation  is  closed. 
After  him,  Joshua  exercises  the  authority  of 
government  and  direction.  By  his  deeds  he  gains  for 
himself  respect  among  the  people,  like  that  which 
Moses  had  (Josh.  i.  5,  i.  17,  iv.  14,  xvii.  4,  xviii.  3)  ; 
similar  wonders  are  wrought  through  him  :  but  he 
executes  only  inherited  commands  ;  his  task  de 
mands  the  energy  of  obedience.  Moses  had  always 
been  named  before  Aaron  (Moses  and  Aaron)  j1 
but  when  Joshua  and  the  Priest  were  named  to 
gether,  Eleazar  stood  h'rst.  (Thus,  Num.  xxxiv. 
17  ;  Josh.  xiv.  1,  xvii.  4,  xix.  51,  xxi.  1).  When 
Moses  lived,  the  priesthood  received  their  com 
mands  through  him  ;  after  his  death,  Joshua  re 
ceived  support  and  aid  through  the  Priest  (Num. 
xxvii.  21).  In  accordance  with  this,  we  must  un 
derstand  what  is  said,  Josh.  i.  1,  namely,  that 
"  the  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua."  For  henceforth 
"  there  arose  not  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses." 
That  which  Moses  was,  could  not  repeat  itself  in 
any  other  person.  Joshua,  therefore,  was  only  the 
reflection  of  a  part  of  the  power  of  Moses  ;  but  as 
such  he  had  conducted  the  first  historical  act  of 
fulfillment  demanded  by  the  Mosaic  law.  The 
conquest  of  Canaan  was  the  necessary  presupposi 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  svstem.  Israel,  having  been 
liberated,  received  a  national  homestead.  When 
Joshua  died,  the  division  of  the  land  among  the 
tribes  was  completed.  With  the  death  of  Moses 

with  peculiar  emphasis  in  the  following  passages  :  "  Be 
strong  and  very  courageous  to  do  according  to  all  the  laws 
which  Moses  my  servant  commanded  thee  :  turn  not  from  it 
to  the  right  linnd  or  the  left  "  (Josh.  i.  7).  "  There  was  not 
a  word  of  all  that  Moses  commanded  which  Joshua  read  not 
before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  "  (Josh,  viii.35).  "As 
the  Lori  commanded  Moses  his  servant,  so  did  Moses  com 
mand  Joshua,  and  so  aid  Joshua;  he  left  nothing  undone 
of  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  ;'  (Josh.  xi.  15). 

Wherever,  therefore,  Joshua  simply  executes  the  will  of 
God  as  expressed  in  the  commands  of  Moses,  the  necessity 
for  inquiring  by  Urim  does  not  arise.  It  is  precisely  in  this 
execution  of  the  Mosaic  commands  that  God  speaks  to  Joshua, 
as  Josh.  iv.  10  clearly  teaches  :  ff  until  everything  was 
finished  that  the  Lord  commanded  Joshua  to  speak,  accord 
ing  to  all  that  Moses  commanded  Joshua."  The  direct 
command  of  Ged  to  Moses  operates  on  Joshua  who  exe 
cutes  it.  . 

That  Joshua  is  the  executor  of  the  commands  of  Moses, 
cannot  consistently  with  the  'spirit  of  the  book  which  re 
lates  his  history,  be  overlooked.  When,  however,  the  de 
cision  by  Urim  is  alluded  to,  and  it  is  said,  rc  according  to  his 

mouth  "  (VQ  b^?),  the  reference  is  to  the  same  (priestly) 
mouth  which,  Josh.  xix.  60.  assigns  an  inheritance  to 
Joshua,  ft  according  to  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  "  (b^7 


.  This  method  of  decision  comes  into  play  when 
Joshua  has  no  instructions  from  Moses  according  to  which 
to  act.  The  peculiar  position  of  Joshua,  by  whom,  through 
the  word  of  Moses,  God  still  always  speaks  and  acts  as 
through  Moses  (Josh.  iii.  7),  and  who  nevertheless  does  not 
like  Moses  stand  before,  but  after^  the  priest,  becomes  every 
where  manifest.  This  position  also  is  unique,  and  never 
again  recurs.  It  is  therefore  at  his  death,  and  not  till  then. 
that  the  preponderance  of  the  Priest  as  the  naif  possessor  of 
the  word  of  God,  becomes  fully  manifest.  The  fnct,  there 
fore,  that  we  now  first  hear  of  an  "  asking  of  the  Ixml,''  so 
far  from  being  obscure,  is  full  of  instruction  on  the  histor 
ical  position  of  a.Tairs. 


CHAPTER   I.    1,  2. 


the  spirit  revealed  in  the  law  enters  upon  its  course 
through  the  history  of  the  world.  With  the  de 
parture  of  Joshua,  the  national  development  of 
Israel  in  Caiman  commences.  The  position  of 
Moses  was  unique,  and  like  that  of  a  father,  could 
not  be  refilled.  When  he  dies,  the  heir  assumes 
the1  house  and  its  management.  This  heir  was  not 
Joshua,  but  the  people  itself.  Joshua  was  only 
a  temporary  contmuator  of  the  Mosaic  authority, 
specially  charged  with  the  seizure  of  the  land. 
He  was  but  the  executive  arm  of  Moses  for  the 


conquest  ,  "  minister,"  Josh.  i.  1  ).  His  per 

sonality  is  inseparable  from  that  of  Moses.  As 
Elijah's  spirit  does  not  wholly  depart  from  the  na 
tion  until  Kliiha's  death,  so  "the  personal  conduct 
and  guidance  of  the  people  by  Moses  do  not  en 
tirely  cease  until  the  death  oV  Joshua.  Joshua's 
activitv  is  just  as  unique  us  that  of  his  teacher.  He 
is  no  lawgiver,  but  neither  is  he  a  king  or  judge, 
as  were  others  who  came  after  him.  He  is  the 
,Krvant  of  Jehovah,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  minis 
ter  of  Moses.  The  correspondence  between  Judg. 
i.  1  and  Josh.  i.  1,  is  therefore  a  very  profound 
one.  The  death  of  the  men,  which  t'hcse  verses 
respectively  record,  gave  rise  to  the  occurrences  that 
follow. 

The  sona  of  Israel  aaked  Jehovah.    Literally  : 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  ....  and  the  sons  of  Israel 

asked,"  etc.  The  first  "  and  "  0)  introduces  the 
cause,1  the  second  the  consequence.  It  is  moreover 
intimated  that  the  consequence  is  speedy  in  coming, 
follows  its  cause  without  any  interval.  The  trans 
lation  might  have  been  :  '*'  And  it  came  to  pass 
.  .  .  .  that  the  sons  of  Israel  iiumftliatrly  asked;  " 
or,  "  Scarcely  had  Joshua  died,  when  the  sons  of 
Israel,"  etc.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
copula,  that  when  it  introduces  a  consequence,  it 
also  marks  it  as  closely  connected  with  its  antece 
dent  in  point  of  time.  The  Greeks,  and  Romans 
made  similar  use  of  «a)  and  ft.  Cf.  the  line  of  Vir- 
Ifil  (sftneiil,  Hi.  9):  Vix  vriina  inceperat  cratan,  ct 
voter  Anchises  dare  fatis  vela  jubelxit.  The  Hebrew 
idiom  has  also  passed  over  into  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  cf.  Luke  ii.  21  ;  ital  5r«  ^XTJJ- 
$ri<ra.v  rjptpcu  i>ttrw  .  .  .  .  icol  ^tA^0ij,  etc.  : 
"and  the  child  was  ei«rht  days  old,  when  forthwith 
it  was  named  Jesus,"  where  the  Gothic  version  like 
wise  retains  the  double  ynh,  "  and."  This  brings  out 
the  more  definite  sense,  both  in  the  parallel  passage, 
Josh.  i.  1,  and  here.  Scarcely  had  Moses  died,  is 
the  idea  there,  when  God  spake  to  Joshua.  The 
government  of  Israel  was  not  for  a  moment  to  IK.- 
interrupted.  Scarcely  was  Joshua  dead,  when  the 
ions  of  Israel  asked  Jehovah.  As  Joshua  suc 
ceeded  Moses  in  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  so  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  succeeded 
Joshua.  The  representatives  of  this  congregation, 
M  appears  from  Josh.  xxiv.  31  and  Judg.  ii.  7,  are 

the  Elders  (DH3|7p.  Jewish  tradition,  accordingly, 
makes  the  spiritual  doctrine  pass  from  Moses  to 
Joshua,  and  from  Joshua  to  the  Elders.  These  £1- 


in  conjunction  with  the  word*, 
the  death  of  Jo*baa,'  fint  connect*  Itnelf  with  the 
narrative  of  the  Book  of  Jo*  hum  (xxlr.  20-33).  and 
Mcondly  designate*  Hi*  Book  of  Judge*  a*  •  link  In  the  chain 
Of  book*  which  relate,  In  unbroken  connection,  the  [urrad] 
htotory  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  the  •xile  of  the 
Inhabitant*  of  the  •outhrrn  kingdom.  The  arrerml  book* 
which  contain  thl*  connected  historical  account  are  joined 
together  by  the  connect!?*  \"  —  Tm  ) 

1  Cf.  JoM-pho*,  Am.  I?.  8,  14,  who  *tat«*  on  the  authority 


den  are  the  seventy  men  chosen  by  Moses  (Num. 
xi.  16)  to  assist  him  in  bearing  the*  burden  of  the 
people.  The  term  "  Elder,"  it  is  true,  is  applied  to 
every  authority  among  the  people,  especially  civil. 
"  Elders,"  as  representatives  of  the  people,  are  wit 
nesses  of  the  wonders  of  God  in  the  desert  ( Ex.  xvii. 
5).  The  "  Elders  "  are  judges  *  (Deut.  xxii.  16) ;  the 
civil* authorities  of  each  city  are  "  Elders"  (Deut. 
xxv.  7).  "  Seventy  of  the  Elders,"  with  Moses  and 
the  priests,  behold  the  glory  of  God  ( Ex.  xxiv.  1 , 

seq.).  The  C^tptP,  shoterim,  officers  charged  with 
executive  and  police  duties,  become  "  Elders  "  as 
soon  as  they  execute  the  regulations  of  Moses 
among  the  people  ( Ex.  xii.  21 ).  The  seventy  Elders 
who  assisted  Moses  in  hearing  the  harden  that 
pressed  upon  him  must,  therefore,  be  distinguished 
from  the  authorities  of  the  several  tribes  and  cities. 
They  represent  the  whole  nation.  As  such,  they 
unite  with  Moses,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  in  com 
manding  the  people  to  keep  the  law,  and  after  pass 
ing  the  Jordan  to  erect  a  memorial  of  great  stones 
(Deut.  xxvii.  1,  2).  During  the  regency  of  Joshua, 
the  authorities  and  representatives  of  the  people, 
beside  the  priests  and  Levites,  consist  of  Elders, 
heads  of  tribes,  judges,  and  magistrates  (shoterim). 
Such  is  the  enumeration  after  the  conquest  of  Ai, 
and  particularly  in  Josh,  xxiii.  2,  where,  in  order  to 
give  his  last  instructions  to  Israel,  Joshua  calls  all 
the  representatives  of  the  people  together.  Again, 
in  ch.  xxiv.  1,  it  is  stated  that  Joshua  "  called  for 
the  Elders  of  Israel,  and  for  their  bends,  judges,  and 
magistrates."  If  no  distinction  were  intended  here, 
it  had  Iwen  sufficient  to  sav,  "  elders  and  heads  ;  " 
for  judges  and  magistrates  were  also  "  elders." 
But  he  called  together  the  national  representative! 
and  those  of  the  several  trilx-x,  like  two  "  Houses" 
or  "  Chambers."  The  tribal  representatives  and 
authoiities  he  dismisses;  but  the  "Elders,"  who 
belong  to  all  the  tril>es  in  common,  remain  near 
him,  as  they  had  been  near  Moses.  These,  there 
fore  arc  they  who,  when  Joshua  dies,  step  into  his 
place.  As  on  him,  so  on  them,  there  had  been  put 
of  the  spirit  that  was  on  Moses  ( Num.  xi.  17).  They 
quickly  and  zealously  undertake  the  govern  men  t. 
They  "determine  to  begin  at  once  where  Joshua 
stopped,  to  make  war  on  the  nations  who  have  not 
yet  been  conquered,  though  their  lands  have  been 
assigned  to  the  several  trills  (Josh,  xxiii.  4). 
Joshua  is  scarcely  dead,  before  the  Elders  inquire  of 
God." 

No  father  ever  cared  for  his  children  as  Moses, 
under  divine  direction,  cared  for  his  jn-ople.  Who, 
then,  when  he  is  gone,  shall  determine  what  the 
|K'ople  are  or  are  not  to  undertake  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  recorded  Num.  xxvii.  21  :  After 
the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  is  to  stand  More  Elca- 
zar  the  priest,  inquire  of  him  after  the  judgment  of 
Urim  from  Jehovah,  and  according  to  his  answer 
they  shall  go  out  and  come  in.  That  Joshua  ever 
did  this,  the  book  which  Inrars  his  name  now  hero 
records.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  exceptional  posi 
tion,  as  bound  by  the  word  and  directions  of  Moses, 

of  JewUh  tradition  that  there  were  in  every  city  Keren  judge*, 
each  with  two  I/critical  iuwi*tant*,  corresponding  to  th* 
aeTvnty-two  of  the  general  senate 

8  [BACIIMA.XX  :  "  The  wn«  of  Inrael  here  are  not  the  whole 
nation,  but  only  the  tribe*  went  of  the  Jordan,  who  arc 
•poken  of  in  the  Mime  way,  and  In  exprm*  contnulintinrlioti 
from  the  tribe*  eaat  of  the  Jordan,  In  Josh.  xxii.  12,  13,  32. 
According  to  Jo*h.  xlii.  and  xxiii.  the  further  conHlct  with 
the  CanaanltM  wa*  Incumbent  on  the  w«*t«rn,  not  on  the 
ea»tern  tribe*.  Hence,  «l«o,  th«  following  account  treat*  only 
of  the  doing*  and  oiulwloiu  of  tiie  western  hnwl.v  —  Ta  ] 
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that  the  word  of  God  comes  directly  to  him,  al 
though  he  ranks  after  Eleazar  the  priest.  But  this 
is  not  the  position  of  the  congregation  of  Israel; 
and  hence  the  provision  made  by  Moses  for  Joshua 
now  formally  becomes  of  force.  For  the  first  time 

since  Num.  xxvii.  21,  we  find  here  the  word  '£??P 
with  5>  in  the  signification  "  to  inquire  of  Jeho 
vah  ; "  for  the  D'HIHSl  bStt?  of  that  passage  and 

the  nii"P2l  vStt7  of  this  are  equivalent  expres 
sions.  Inquiries  put  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  answered  by  none  but  God.  In  the  sublime 
organism  of  the  Mosaic  law  every  internal  thought, 
every  spiritual  truth,  presents  itself  in  the  form  of 
an  external  action,  a  visible  symbol.  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Light  and  Purity)  fie  in  the  breast-plate 
on  the  heart  of  the  priest,  when  he  enters  into  the 
sanctuary  (Ex.  xxviii.  30).  They  lie  on  the  heart; 
but  that  which  is  inquired  after,  receives  its  solution 
from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart  of  the  priest. 
Consequently,  although  in  the  locus  classicus  (Num. 
xxvii.  21),  the  expression  is,  "to  inquire  of  the 
Urim,"  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
it  is  always,  "  and  they  inquired  of  Jehovah."  The 
Greeks  also  used  the  expression  epurav  rbv  6t6v  for 
"  inquiring  of  the  oracle,"  cf.  Xenoph.,  Mem.,  viii. 
3).  The  Urim  also  were  an  oracle,  and  a  priest 
announced  the  word  of  God.  The  God  of  Israel, 
however,  does  not  speak  in  riddles  (Num.  xii.  8), 
but  in  clear  and  definite  responses.  Israel  asks  :  — 
"Who  of  us  *  shall  first  go  up  against  the  Ca- 
naanite  to  fight  against  him?  The  word  "go 
up  "  is  not  to  be  taken  altogether  literally.  The 

Hebrew  ^/^»  here  and  frequently  answers  in  sig- 
niiication  to  the  Greek  tyopij.a.v,  Latin  aggredi.  It 
means  to  advance  to  the  attack,  but  conceives  the 
defense  as  made  from  a  higher  level.  The  point 
and  justification  of  the  inquiry  lies  in  the  word 
"first."  The  question  is  not  whether  aggressive 
measures  shall  or  shall  not  be  adopted,  but  which 
of  the  tribes  shall  initiate  them.  Hitherto,  Moses, 
arid  after  him,  Joshua  have  directed  the  movements 
oft- the  people.  Under  Joshua,  moreover,  all  the 
tribes  united  in  common  warfare.  All  for  one,  each 
for  all.  The  general  war  is  at  an  end  ;  the  land  is 
divided,  the  tribes  have  had  their  territories  as 
signed  them.  Now  each  single  tribe  must  engage 
the  enemies  still  settled  within  its  borders.  This 
was  another,  very  difficult  task.  It  was  a  test  of 
the  strength  and  moral  endurance  of  the  several 
tribes.  The  general  war  of  conquest  under  Joshua 
did  not  come  into  collision  with  the  joy  of  posses 
sion  and  rest,  for  these  had  as  yet  no  existence. 
But  after  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes  such  a  com 
mon  war,  under  one  leadership,  was  no  longer  prac 
ticable.  It  may  also  have  appeared  unwise  that  all 
the  tribes  should  be  engaged  in  general  and  simul 
taneous  action  within  their  several  territories.  Had 
one  tribe  been  defeated,  the  others  would  not  have 
been  in  a  position  to  assist  it.  The  question  there 
fore  concerned  the  honor  and  duty  of  the  first  at- 

1  [Cf.  on  this  rendering  the  note  under  the  text  on  p.  23. 
-la.] 

2  Cf.  Ps.  cxir.  2,  and  the  Ptsikta  and  Jnlkut  on  the  Book 
of  Judges  (Ed.  Amsterd.)  §  37,  p.  2,  ch.  viii. 

8  The  history  of  Athens  contains  a  similar  instance.  The 
council  of  war  before  tke  battle  of  Marathon  was  presided 
over  by  Callimachus,  of  the  tribe  Ajax.  A  preponderance 
of  voices,  exaggerating  the  danger,  already  inclined  to  avoid 
the  Persian  army,  when  Callimachus  voted  fur  the  course 
urged  by  Miltiades,  and  turned  the  tide.  In  consequence  of 
i'lls,  the  tribe-cf  Ajax  was  specially  honored.  Notwithstand- 


tack.  As  yet  no  tribe  held  any  definite  priority  of 
rank.  For  the  sake  of  peace  and  right,  it  was  left 
with  God  to  determine  who  should  first  go  up  to 
fight  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  to  grind 
them,  as  the  word  used  expresses  it,  and  thus  de 
prive  them  of  that  power  for  evil  which  as  nations 
they  possessed.  The  signification  "to  war  "'of 

DH  v,  is  illustrated  by  the  meaning  "  to  eat,"  which 
it  also  lias.  The  terrible  work  of  war  is  like  the 
action  of  the  teeth  on  bread,  it  tears  and  grinds  its 
object.  Hence  the  Greek  /xaxoipa,  knife,  belongs  to 


f^dxofj.a.1,   to  fight,  just  as  the  Hebrew 

knife,  belongs  to   '?W,  to  eat. 

Ver.  2.  And  Jehovah  said,  Judah  shall  go 
up.  Judah  takes  a  prominent  position  among  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  even  in  the  lifetime  of*  their  father. 
The  misdemeanors  of  his  elder  brethren  favor  this. 
It  is  he  who  saves  Joseph  from  the  pit  in  which  the 
wrath  of  the  others  designed  him  to  perish  ;  and 
who,  by  suggesting  his  sale  into  Egypt,  paves  the 
way  for  the  wonderful  destinies  which  that  land  has 
in  store  for  Israel.  He  is  capable  of  confessing  his 
sins  (Gen.  xxxviii.  26).  He  pledges  himself  to 
Jacob  for  the  safe  return  of  Benjamin,  and  him  the 
patriarch  trusts.  He,  also,  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
speaks  the  decisive  word  to,  the  yet  unrecognized 
Joseph  (Gen.  xliv.  18)  ;  and,  although  he  bows  him 
self  before  Joseph,  the  blessing  of  Jacob  neverthe 
less  says  of  him  (Gen.  xlix.  8  ff.)  :  "  Thy  brethren 
praise  thee  ;  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Ju 
dah."  The  tribe  of  Judah  holds  the  same  promi 
nent  position.  It  is  the  most  numerous  tribe.  At 
the  first  census  (Num.  ii.),  its  military  strength  is 
greater  than  that  of  both  the  tribes  of  Joseph.  In 
the  desert,  it  leads  the  first  of  the  four  encamp 
ments,  —  that,  namely,  which  faces  the  east  (Num. 
ii.  3).'2  It  began  the  decampment  and  advance 
(Num.  x.  14).  Among  those  appointed  by  Moses 
to  allot  the  land,  the  representative  of  Judah  is 
named  first  (Num.  xxxiv.  19)  ;  and  hence  when  the 
allotment  was  actually  made  under  Joshua,  the  lot 
of  Judah  came  out  first  (Josh.  xv.  1). 

But  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  yet  other  merits,  by 
reason  of  which  it  took  the  initiative  on  the  present 
occasion.  When  Moses  sent  twelve  men  to  recon 
noitre  the  land,  one  man  from  each  tribe,  the  mes 
sengers  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  alone,  full  of  faith 
and  courage,  sought  to  awaken  within  the  people  a 
spirit  pleasing  to  God.  The  messenger  of  Ephraim 
was  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  the  minister  of  Moses  ; 
the  representative  of  Judah  was  Caleb.  Both  ob 
tained  great  credit  for  their  conduct.  Joshua  be 
came  the  successor  of  Moses.  When  Joshua  died, 
Caleb  still  lived.  The  great  respect  which  he  en 
joyed,  as  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  on  account 
of  "the  approbation  of  Moses,  may  also  be  inferred 
from  Josh.  xiv.  6.8 

Up  then  !  I  have  deli  vered  the  land  into  his 
hand.  "  Up  then,"  the  address  of  encouragement  : 
agite,  macte  I  *  Judah  may  boldly  attack  —  victory 
is  certain.  Caleb  stands  at  the  head  of  the  tribe. 

ing  the  use  of  the  lot,  the  last  place  in  the  chorus  was  never 
assigned  to  this  tribe  (Plutarch,  Qu.  Symp.,  1.  10;  cf. 
Bockh,  Staatshaushalt  der  At/uner,  i.  743,  note).  It  is  said 
that  Charlemagne,  induced  by  the  heroic  deeds  of  Count 
Oerold,  bestowed  on  the  Swablans  the  right  of  forming  the 
vanguard  in  every  campaign  of  the  empire. 

4  [Occasionally  i"T2n  may  be  properly  rendered  by 
"  Up  !  ''  or  "  Now  then  !  "  cf.  Ps.  cxxxiv.  1,  where  it  is  fol 
lowed  by  an  imperative  ;  but  in  situations  like  the  present 
such  a  rendering  is  unnecessarily  free.  The  word  is  designed 


CHAPTER  I.  3-8. 


He  has  already  been  assured  of  victory  by  If  MM 
(Num.  xiv.  24;  Josh.  xiv.  9).  Joscphus  (Ant.  v. 
2,  1 )  calls  the  priest  who  officiates  Fhinehas.  He 
infers  this  from  Josh.  xxiv.  33,  where  the  death  of 
Kleazar  is  recorded.  According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
Pbinehas  also  wrote  the  conclusion  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua. 

HOMILKTK'AL   AXD   PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1 .  Israel  is  believing  and  obedient  after  the 
denth  of  Joshua.  Like  a  child  after  the  death  of  its 
father,  it  has  the  best  intentions.  It  is  zealous  to 

Serform,  with  speed  and  vigor,  the  task  imj>osed  by 
oshua.  As  directed  by  the  law  (Num.  xxvii.  21  j, 
it  inquires  of  Ciod  through  His  priest,  the  appointed 
medium  for  announcing  His  will.  The  recollection 
of  benefits  received  from  the  departed  hero,  and  the 
feelings  of  piety  toward  him,  are  still  exerting  their 
influence.  So'does  many  a  child  finish  the  period 
of  instruction  preparatory  to  confirmation,  with  a 
heart  zealously  resolved  to  be  pious.  Many  a  Chris 
tian  comes  away  from  an  awakening  sermon  with 
resolutions  of  repentance.  Princimum  ftrvet.  First 
love  is  full  of  glowing  zeal.  To  l)egin  well  is  never 
without  a  blessing.  The  best  inheritance  is  to  con 
tinue  obedient  toward  God. 

STAKKK  :  God  gives  more  than  we  seek  from 
him. —  GERLACH  :  Not  even  the  task  whirh  had 
been  imposed  on  each  individual  tribe,  will  they 
take  in  hand,  without  having  inquired  of  the  Lord 
concerning  it. 

Ver.  2.  God  therefore  vouchsafes  direction  and 
promise.  Judah  is  to  go  before.  When  Israel  is 
believing  and  obedient,  Judah  always  goes  before 
(Gen.  xlix.  10)  :  in  the  desert,  at  the  head  of  the 
host ;  after  the  time  of  the  Judges,  when  David 
sits  upon  the  throne  of  Israel ;  and  finally,  when 

to  excite  the  attention  and  put  it  on  the  alert  for  what  is 
coming.  Of  course,  the  assurance  which  here  follows  it, 
would  animate  and  incite ;  but  the  agite .'  made .'  are  in  the 


the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  conquers  the  last 
enemy,  which  is  death. 

STARKE  :  If  we  also  desire  to  war  against  onr 
spiritual  Canaanites,  the  first  attack  must  be  made, 
and  the  war  must  be  conducted,  bv  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Rev."  v.  5). 

Lisco  :  The  words,  "  I  have  delivered  the  land," 
are  meant  prophetically  ;  with  God  that  which  is 
certain  in  the  future  is  as  if  it  were  present 

[Busn  (combining  Scott  and  Henry)  :  The  pre 
cedency  was  given  to  Judah  because  it  was  the 
most  numerous,  jKwerful,  and  valiant  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  that  which  the  Lord  designed  should 
possess  the  preeminence  in  nil  respects,  as  being 
the  one  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to  spring,  and 
for  that  reason  crowned  with  the  "  excellency  of 
dignity "  above  all  its  fellows.  Judah  therefore 
must  lead  in  this  perilous  enterprise ;  for  God  not 
only  appoints  service  according  to  the  strength  and 
ability  He  has  given,  but  "  would  also  have  the 
burden  of  honor  and  the  burden  of  lal>or  jjq 
together."  Those  who  have  flic  precedency  in 
rank,  reputation,  or  influence,  should  always  be 
disposed  to  go  before  others  in  every  good  work, 
undismayed  by  danger,  difficulty,  or  obloquy,  that 
thcv  may  encourage  others  by  their  example. 

WORDSWORTH  :  The  death  of  Joshua  is  the 
date  of  degeneracy.  So  in  spiritual  respects,  as 
long  as  the  true  Joshua  lives  in  the  soul,  there  is 
health.  St.  Paul  savs,  "  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  livfth  in  me."  The  true  Joshua  lives  in  the 
souls  of  his  saints  ;  but  if  He  dies  in  the  soul,  that 
death  is  theirs  ;  the  death  of  their  souls  (Oriyen). 

BACIIMANX  :  As  the  Book  of  Joshua  opens  with 
the  mention  of  Moses'  death,  so  the  Book  of 
Judges  with  that  of  Joshua.  The  servants  of  the 
Lord  die  one  after  the  olher ;  but  the  history  of 
his  kingdom  goes  on  uninterruptedly.  —  TK.] 

words  to  which  HSH  calls  attention,  not  in  HSH  iUelf. 
Sfc] 


Judah  and  Simeon  agree  to  assist  each  other  in  clearing  their  allotted  lands  of  Canaan 
ites.      They  defeat  the  enemy  in  Bezck,  capture  Adoni-bezek,  and  burn  Jerusalem. 

CHAPTER  I.     3-8. 

3  And  Judah  said  unto  Simeon  his  brother,  Come  up  with  me  into  my  lot,  that  we 
may  [and  let  us]  fight  [together]  against  the  Canaanites ;  and  I  likewise  will  <ro  with 

4  thee  into  thy  lot.     So  Simeon  went  with  him.     And  Judah  went  up,  and  the   Ix>rd 
[Jehovah]  delivered  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites  into  their  hand  :  and  they 

5  slew  [smote]  of  [omit:  of]  them  in  Bezek  ten  thousand  men.1     And  they  found 
[came  upon,  unexpectedly  met  with]   Adoni-bezek  in  Bezek :  and  they  /ought  against  him, 

6  and  they  slew  [smote]  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites.     But  [And]  Adoni-bezek 
fled ;  and  they  pursued   after  him,  and  caught  him,  and  cut  off  his  thumbs  mid  his 

7  great  toes.     And  Adonibezek  said,  Threescore  and  ten  kings,  having  their  thumbs 
and  their  great  toes  cut  off,  gathered  their  meat  under  my  table ;  as  I  have  done,  so 
God  [tb«  Deity]  hath  requited  me.     And  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 

8  he  died.     (Now  [omit  the  ( ),and  for  Now  read:  But]  the  children  [sonsj  of  Judah  had 
fought  [omit :  had  a]  against  Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  it,  and  smitten  it  [and  took  it  • 
and  smote  it]  with  the  edge 4  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire  [gave  the  city  up 
to  the  fire]. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  4.  —  «  Smote  them  in  Bezek  ten  thousand  men  "  t.  e.  to  the  number  of  10,000  men.  Cf.  ch.  iii.  29,  31,  etc. 
As  for  the  word  7133,  its  proper  meaning  is  "  to  strike,  to  smite  ;  "  here,  doubtless,  so  far  as  the  ten  thousand  are  con 
cerned,  to  smite  fatally,  to  kill ;  elsewhere  (in  ver.  6,  for  instance),  to  defeat,  vanquish Ta.J 

[2  Ver.  8 MATTHEW  HENRY  :  Our  translators  judge  it  [the  taking  of  Jerusalem]  spoken  of  here,  as  done  formerly  in 

Joshua's  time,  and  only  repeated  [related]  on  occasion  of  Adoni-bezek's  dying  there,  and  therefore  read  it,  "  they  had 
fought  against  Jerusalem,"  and  put  this  verse  in  a  parenthesis  ;  but  the  original  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  now  done  ;  and 
that  seems  most  probable,  because  it  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  children  of  Judah  in  particular,  not  by  all  Israel  in  general, 
whom  Joshua  commanded.  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  8.  — To  fight  against  a  city,  "V372  CH^n,  is  to  besiege  it,  or  assault  it  by  storm,  cf.  Josh.  x.  31 ;  2  Sam 
xii.  26.  *T3^  is  to  take  by  such  a  movement.  Ilence  Dr.  Cause!  translates,  «  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  it  by 
storm,  erstiirmten  es."  —  TB.] 

[4  Ver.  8.  —  I}"!""!"'*-^  :  lit.  "according  to  the  mouth  (i.  e.  edge)  of  the  sword.  The  expression  denotes  unsparing 
destruction,  a  killing  whose  only  measure  is  the  sharpness  of  the  sword's  edge.  Cf.  Bertheau  in  loc TE.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  3.  And  Vudah  said  unto  Simeon  his 
brother.  In  matters  of  war  the  tribes  were  repre 
sented  by  the  Nesi'im  (D*N*iW).  A  Nasi,  prince 
or  chief,  stood  at  the  head  of  each  tribe,  and  acted 
in  its  name,  although  with  great  independence. 
At  the  numbering  of  the  people  in  the  desert,  the 
Nasi  of  Judah  was  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Aminadab ; 
but  after  the  sending  of  the  spies,  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  held  that  position  (Num.  xxxiv.  19). 
According  to  the  directions  of  Moses  in  the  pas 
sage  just  referred  to,  these  princes  were  to  assist 
the  Priest  and  Joshua  in  the  allotment  of  the  land 
to  the  tribes.  They  are  the  same  who,  in  Josh. 
xix.  51,  are  called  "heads  of  families."  For,  as 
appears  especially  from  Josh.  xxii.  14,  only  he 
could  be  Aasi  who  was  "head  of  a  family."  Col 
lectively,  they  are  styled  "  the  princes  of  the  con 
gregation  "  (Josh.  xxii.  30).  That  Moses  names 
only  ten  (Num.  xxxiv.  18,  etc.),  arises  from  the 
fact  that  he  refers  only  to  the  allotment  of  the  land 
this  side  the  Jordan-  The  princes  of  the  two  and 
a  half  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  When  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  were 
erroneously  suspected  of  apostasy,  the  ten  princes 
with  the  priest  went  to  them  as  an  embassy  from  the 
other  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  14).  It  was  these  princes 
who  ratified  the  treaty  with  the  Gibeonites  (Josh. 
ix.  15) ;  and  the  congregation  was  bound  by  their 
oath,  although  greatly  dissatisfied  when  the  decep 
tion  of  the  Gibeonites  was  discovered. 

Come  up  with  me  into  my  lot.     The  territory 

of  a  single  tribe  was  called  its  lot,  v"T12.  Com 
pare  the  Greek  KAfjpos,  used  to  denote  possessions 
m  general,  and  also  the  portion  of  territory  as 
signed  to  each  party  embarked  in  a  colonial  enter 
prise.  ("  Croesus  devastated  the  lots  of  the  Syrians," 
Qdfipwv  roi/y  K\ripovs,  Herod,  i.  76.)  —  It  was  nat 
ural  for  Judah  to  summon  his  brother  Simeon  to 
join  him ;  for  Simeon's  territory  lay  within  the 
borders  of  Judah.1  According  to  the  statements 
of  Josh,  xv.,  the  inheritance  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  might  be  bounded  by  two  lines,  drawn 
respectively  from  the  northern  and  southern  ex 
tremities  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  northern  line  passing  below  Jerusalem.  Sim 
eon's  part  lay  in  the  middle  between  these  lines, 
toward  the  west.  For  this  reason,  Simeon  is  al 
ready  in  Num.  xxxiv.  20  named  second,  next  to 

1  [Ken, :  Simeon  is  called  the  "  brother  "  of  Judah,  not 
§o  much  becavuw  they  both  descended  from  one  mother, 
Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  &3,  35),  as  because  Simeon's  inheritance 


Judah,  the  first  tribe.  This  summons  of  Judah  to 
Simeon  to  conquer  together  their  territories  is  in 
structive  in  several  respects.  It  shows  that  the 
whole  south  had  indeed  been  attacked,  but  was  not 
yet  occupied.  True,  the  narrative  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  by  Joshua  is  not  complete,  and  leaves 
much  to  be  supplied ;  but  thus  much  is  clear,  that 
though  Joshua  undoubtedly  made  war  on  the 
southern  and  northern  Canaanites,  he  by  no  means 
obtained  control  of  all  the  land.  It  is  also  evident 
from  Josh.  i.-x.  42,  that  as  long  as  Joshua  fought 
with  the  more  southern  enemies,  his  encampment 
was  at  Gilgal,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  and 
the  Jordan,  to  which  after  each  victory  over  the 
southern  kings,  whom  he  pursued  far  into  the 
southwest,  he  always  fell  back  (Josh.  x.  15,  43). 
Hence  the  conversation  with  Caleb,  concerning  the 
inheritance  of  the  latter  takes  place  while  the  camp 
is  still  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  xiv.  6).  Consequently,  it 
can  only  have  been  the  result  of  victories  over  the 
northern  princes,  that  Joshua,  in  the  last  years  of 
his  regency,  transferred  the  encampment  of  the 
people  to  Shiloh  (Josh,  xviii.  1,  xxi.  2)  and  She- 
chem  (Josh  xxiv.  1).  Of  this  territory  he  had 
already  gained  permanent  possession.  It  belonged 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Joshua 
himself  was  of  this  tribe.  That  fact  explains  how 
it  was  that  Ephraim  was  the  first  to  come  into  se 
cure  and  permanent  territorial  possession.  In  this 
also  Joshua  differs  from  Moses.  The  latter,  al 
though  sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Levi,  belonged  to 
all  the  tribes.  He  was  raised  above  every  special 
tribe-relationship.  His  grave  even  none  can  boast 
of.  Joshua  does  not  deny  that  he  belongs  to  Joseph, 
although  he  does  not  yield  to  their  less  righteous 
demands  (Josh.  xvii.  14).  His  tribe  forms  the  first 
circle  around  him.  When  he  locates  the  national 
centre  in  Shiloh  and  Shechem,  it  is  in  the  posses 
sions  of  Ephraim.  Here,  as  long  as  Joshua  lived, 
the  government  of  the  Israelitish  tribes  and  their 
sanctuary  had  their  seat.  Here  the  bones  of 
Joseph  were  buried ;  here  are  the  sepulchres  of 
Joshua  and  his  contemporary,  the  priest  Eleazar. 
Ephraim  was  the  point  from  which  the  farther 
warlike  expeditions  of  the  individual  tribes  were 
directed.  Precisely  because  the  first  permanently 
held  possession  had  connected  itself  with  Joshua 
and  his  tribe,  the  summons  to  seize  and  occupy 
their  assigned  territory  came  next  to  Judah  and  its 
prince  Caleb,  the  associate  of  Joshua,  and  after 
him  the  first  man  of  Israel.  But  Judah  and 

lay  within  that  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  1  ff.),  on  account  of 
which  Simeon's  connection  with  Judah  was  closer  than  that 
of  the  other  tribes.  —  Tn.J 
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Simeon  cannot  have  set  out  on  their  expedition 
from  Shi  luh  or  Shechem.  There  was  not  room 
enough  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephroim  to 
afford  camning-ground  for  all  Israel.  The  en 
campmcnt  in  Ciil-al  had  not  ceased;  and  there  the 
tribe  of  Judah  found  a  suitable  station  whence  to 
gain  possession  of  its  own  land.  Thence  they 
could  enter  immediately  into  the  territory  assigned 
them.  Moreover,  it  is  only  upon  the  supposition 
that  Gilgnl  was  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
army  of  Judith,  that  it  becomes  entirely  clear  why 
Judah  turned  to  his  brother  Simeon.  Hud  he  come 
down  from  Shechem,  he  might  also  have  tunied 
to  Benjamin.  But  Simeon  needed  the  same  ave 
nue  into  his  dominions  as  Judah.  He  must  puss 
through  the  country  of  the  latter  to  reach  his 
own.  From  Gilgal,  the  armies  of  Judnh  advanced 
along  the  boundary  line  between  their  own  land 
and  Benjamin,  in"  the  direction  of  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sen  which  funned  their  eastern 
border  (Josh.  xv.  5-7),  intending  to  march  through 
the  wilderness,  and  ]>crhaps  after  passing  Tekouh, 
to  turn  first  against  Hebron.  There  the  enemy 
met  them.1 

Ver.  4.  And  they  smote  them  in  Bezek,  ten 
thousand  men.  The  |K>sition  of  Bezek  Is  indicated 
by  the  direction  of  Juuuh's  advance.  It  must  have 
been  already  within  the  limits  of  Judah;  for  "Ju 
dah  went  up,"  namely,  to  his  territory.  Its  distance 
from  Jerusalem  cannot  have  l>een  great,  for  they 
brought  the  wounded  and  maimed  Adoni-l>czck 
thither,  and  immediately  after  the  buttle  in  Bezek 
the  tribes  attack  Jerusalem.  If  it  were  the  name  of 
a  city,  the  place  bearing  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
of  such  imjxjrtunce,  as  to  make  it  matter  of  surprise 
that  we  find  no  further  mention  of  it.2  The  name 
announces  itself  as  an  appellative  derived  from  the 

^character  of  the  region.  p*3  (Bezek)  is  undoubtedly 


equivalent  to  P"^2  (Barak).  It  designates  unfruit 
ful,  stony  sand-ureas  (St/rtes).  The  desert  Barcu  in 
North  Africa  is  familiar  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  The  inhabitants  of  deserts  received  the  name 
Barcieans,  as  Jerome  remarks  (Ep.  cxxix.),  "  from 
the  city  Barca.  which  lies  in  the  desert."  At  the 
present  day  a  chasm  in  the  rocks,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  bears  the  name  liereika  (Hitter,  xiv.  547). 
The  ancient  name  Benc-berak  (Josh.  xix.  45)  also 
explains  itself  in  this  way.  In  Arabic  HpH2'  des 
ignates  stony,  unfruitful  land.  Now,  the  land  west 
of  the  Dead  Sen,  through  which  Judah  marched 
into  his  territory,  is  for  the  most  part  of  this  char 
acter.  "  The  d"escrt  here,  covereu  with  chalk  nnd 
crumbling  limestone,  and  without  the  least  trace  of 
regetation,  has  a  truly  terrible  appearance  "  (Hitter, 

1  [That  Judah,  nor  In  flirt  any  of  the  western  tribe*,  ex 
cept  KphnUm,  bad  not  hitherto  enjoyed  actual  poMeulon 
of  any  part  of  hi*  land,  I*  alao  the  riew  of  Bertheau  and 
Bwald.  It  I*  »trenuou*ly  objected  to  by  Bachmann,  who 
maintain*  that  "  not  only  the  allotment  of  the  land  among 
UM  tribe*,  bat  alao  It*  actual  occupation  by  them,  are  eon- 
•fantly  pre*uppo*rd  In  all  that  thU  flnt  chapter  relate*  both 
about  the  proMrntion  of  the  local  war*,  and  the  many  In- 
•tanceaof  rtnful  failure  to  prtwecuto  them."  And,  certainly, 
men  paMage*  M  Joah.  xxlil.  1  and  xxl?.  28,  rf.  Judg  II.  6, 
appear  at  taut  to  be  decidedly  agalnit  the  view  taken  by 
our  author.  The  luhjvct,  howerer,  I*  obccura  and  Intrl- 
otU*,  and  not  to  be  entered  upon  In  a  foot-note.  —  TR.  J 

1  The  name  doe*  Indeed  occur  again  In  1  Sam.  xl.  8,  where 
Paul  number*  l*rael  In  Bexek.  But  the  rery  fact  that  Be- 
•ek  I*  there  uned  a*  a  pUee  for  m  tutoring  troop*,  (how*  that 
It  I*  open  country,  not  any  thickly  peopled  *pot.  It  cannot 
be  maintained  that  both  Beaek*  mu»t  designate  the  tarn*  re- 
mm.  Similar  topographical  condition*  conferred  similar  or 


xy.  653  (Gage's  Transl.,  iii.  114).  It  was  in  this 
tract  that  the  battle  was  joined,  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Canaanite  and  Perizzite.  The  name 
Canaanites  passed  over  from  the  cities  of  the  Pho> 
nician  Lowlands  (Canaan),  to  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  throughout  the  land.  It  designates  the  popu 
lation  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civil 
ized  life.  Perizzites  may  have  been  the  name  of 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  inhabitants  of  tents,  roving  at 
will  among  the  mountains  and  in  the  desert.  Down 
to  the  present  time,  the  eastern  part  of  Judnh,  ad 
joining  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  true  Bedouin  highway, 
especially  for  all  those  Arabs  who  press  forward 
from  the  east  and  south.  The  Camuinites  and 
Perizzites  unite  to  meet  the  common  enemy  in  the 
desert  tract,  just  as  Zenobia  united  herself  with  the 
Saracens  of  the  desert  against  the  Homuns.  They 
ore  defeated,  nnd  there  fall  ten  thousand  men,  »'.  e. 
pupioi,  myriads,  an  indefinitely  large  number. 
From  the  fuct  that  Bezek  docs  not  designate  a  pnr- 
ticular  place,  but  the  region  in  general,  it  becomes 
plain  that  verses  4  and  5  do  not  relate  the  same  oc 
currence  twice.  Verse  4  speaks  of  the  first  conflict. 
The  second  was  offered  by  Adoni-bezek  (ver.  5). 

Ver.  5.  And  they  came  upon  Adoni-bezek 
in  Bezek.  We  can  trace  the  way  which  Judah 
took,  with  Simeon,  to  the  borders  assigned  him. 
From  Gilgal  it  proceeded  to  Beth-hoglu  (Ain 
J/ajld),  through  the  wide  northern  plain  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  its  northwestern  shore,  to  the  region 
at  present  traversed  by  the  Ta'umiruh  Bedouin 
tribes.  This  region  was  named  Bezek.  pT2  and 

\3  primarily  signify  "dazzling  brightness;" 
hence  the  signification  "  lightning."  It  was  doiM>t- 
less  the  dazzling  glare  of  the  ground,  produced  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  whether  from  the  white  salt- 
crust  of  the  surface,  the  rocks,4  or  the  undulating 

andhills,  that  suggested  the  name  Bezek  for  such 
regions.  This  primary  sense  enables  us,  nior/.-ovor, 
also  to  discover  the  connection  l>etween  Adoni-bczck 
and  Bezek.  That  the  latter  is  not  a  city,  might 
have  been  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  fact  that 

lotwithstnnding  the  victory  no  record  is  made  here, 
as  in  the  coses  of  other  cities,  of  its  full  nnd  destruc- 

ion.    To  take  Adoni-bezek  as  Prince  of  Bezek,  does 

lot  seem  advisable.  The  proper  names  of  heathen 
kings  always  have  reference  to  their  religion.6 
Since  Adoni-lx»zck,  after  having  been  mutilated, 
was  carried  by  his  attendants  to  Jerusalem,  he  must 
have  held  some  relation  to  that  city.  Only  that 

upposition  enables  us  to  sec  why  Judah  and"  Sim 
eon  storm  Jcbns  (Jerusalem),  belonging  as  it  did 
to  the  tril>c  of  Benjamin,  for  which  reason  they 
make  no  attempt  to  hold  it  by  garrisoning  it.  Al 
ready  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Joshua  we  meet  with 
identical  name*.  Bcne-berak  [son*  of  nerak,  Josh.  xix.  45, 
a*  to  the  origin  and  *igniflcance  of  the  name  compare  the 
commentary  on  veni.  4  aud  6.  —  Ta.]  wa*  in  the  tribe  of  Pan. 
And  no  a  region  we«t  of  the  Jordan,  and  eiwt  of  Hhechem,  no 
far  at  !.-.t-t  a*  we  can  determine  the  true  direction  from  the 
narrative  [In  8am.  xi.  8],  raeuia  also  to  have  borne  the  name 
Bezek. 

8  According  to  the  interchange  of  r  and  s  a*  in  "PTH  and 


(Ezek.  I.  14).  quaero  and  quaeso,  etc.  In  Exek.  I.  14, 
b'telc  (bazak)  denote*  a  dazzling  radiance.  Barak,  lightning, 
became  a  proper  name.  In  the  region*  °f  Barrm  (the  dreert  >. 
the  name  Barca*  (Hamilcar)  wa*  familiar  enough. 

4  "  The  glitter  of  the  (grarel)  lurface  in  the  mmnhlne.  i* 
not  a  little  Irving  to  UM  «yea."  —  StrauM,  .Sinai  u/id  Uoi- 
got  Ha,  III.  1,  183. 

«  Of.  my  Orltnamm  (Erfurt,  1860),  I.  118. 
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Adoni-zedek  in  Jerusalem,  just  as  in  the 
Abraham  Melchi-zedek  appears  there.  Adon  is  a 
Phoenician  designation  of  the  Deity.  Adoni-zedek 
and  Melchi-zedek  naean,  "  My  God,  my  king,  is  Ze- 
dek."  The  names  of  the  kings  enunciated  their 
creeds.  Zedek  (Sadyk,  Sydyk,)  belongs  to  the  star- 
worship  of  the  Canaanites,  and  according*  to  ancient 
tradition  was  the  name  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 
Adoni-bezek  manifestly  expresses  a  similar  idea. 
Bezek  =  Barak  is  the  dazzling  brightness,  which  is 
also  peculiar  to  Jupiter.  His  Sanskrit  name  is 
"  Brahdspati  (Drihaspati),1  Father  of  Brightness.'' 
"My  God  is  Brightness,"  is  the  creed  contained  in 
the  name  Adoni-bezek.  His  name  alone  might  lead 
us  to  consider  him  King  of  Jerusalem,  to  which,  as 
if  it  were  his  royal  residence,  his  own  attendants  cany 
him  after  his  defeat.'2 

Ver.  6.  And  Adoni-bezek  fled 
and  they  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  his  hands  and 
feet,  etc.  How  horrible  is  the  history  of  human 
cruelty !  It  is  the  mark  of  ungodliness,  that  it 
glories  in  the  agony  of  him  whom  it  calls  an  en 
emy.  The  mutilation  of  the  human  body  is  the 
tyranny  of  sin  over  the  work  of  God,  which  it  never 
theless  fears.  The  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  caused 
the  arm  of  his  brother,  which  had  bent  the  bow 
against  him,  to  be  hewn  off,  even  after  death. 
Thumbs  were  cut  off  to  incapacitate  the  hand  for 
using  the  bow,  great  toes  to  render  the  gait  uncer 
tain.  When  in  456  u.  c.,  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina 
were  conquered  by  the  Athenians,  the  victors  or 
dered  their  right  thumbs  to  be  cut  off',  so  that,  while 
still  able  to  handle  the  oar,  they  might  be  incapable 
of  using  the  spear  (^Elian,  Var.  Hist.,  ii.  9).  Mo 
hammed  (Sura,  viii.  12)  gave  orders  to  punish  the 
enemies  of  Islam  by  cutting  off'  their  heads  and  the 
ends  of  their  finyers,  and  blames  its  omission  in  the 
battle  of  Beder.  In  the  German  Waldweisthiimern 
the  peyalty  against  hunters  and  poachers  of  having 
their  thumbs  cut  off,  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
(Grimm,  Rechtsalterth.,  707;  Deutsches  Worterb.  ii. 
346  ).3  Adoni-bezek,  in  his  pride,  enjoyed  the  hor 
rible  satisfaction  of  making  the  mutilated  wretches 
pick  up  their  food  under  his  table,  hungry  and 

1  Cf.  Bohlen,  Altes  Indien,  ii.  248. 

a  [Bezek  is  generally  regarded  as  the  name  of  a  city  or 
Tillage.  The  majority  of  scholars  (Le  Clerc,  Rosenmiiller, 
Reland,  V.  Raumer,  Bachniann,  etc.)  look  for  it  in  the  terri 
tory  of  Judah,  but  without  being  able  to  discover  any  traces 
of  it,  which  is  certaiuly  remarkable ;  for,  if  a  city,  it  must 
have  been,  as  Dr.  Cassel  remarks,  and  as  the  usual  interpre 
tation  of  Adoni-bezek  as  King  of  Bezek  implies,  a  place  of 
gome  importance.  Others,  therefore  (as  Bertheau,  Keil 
Ewald,  etc.),  connect  this  Bezek  with  that  of  1  Sam.  xi.  8 
and  both  with  the  following  statement  in  the  Onomasticon 
«  hodie  duae  villao  sunt  nomine  Bezech,  vicinae  sibi,  in  decS 
mo  septimo  lapide  a  Neapoli,  de.scendentibus  Scythopolin.' 
Then  to  account  for  this  northern  position  of  the  armies  of 
Judah  and  Simeon.  Bertheau  supposes  them  to  set  out  from 
Shechem  (cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  etc.),  and  to  make  a  detour  thence 
to  the  northeast,  either  for  the  purpose  of  descending  to  the 
south  by  way  of  the  Jordan  valley,  or  for  some  other  reason  ; 
while  Keil,  without  naming  any  place  of  departure,  suggests 
that  Judah  and  Simeon  may  have  been  compelled,  before  en 
gaging  the  Canaanites  in  their  own  allotments,  to  meet  those 
coming  down  upon  them  from  the  north,  whom  after  defeating, 
they  then  pursued  as  far  as  Bezek.  Dr.  Cassel's  explanation 
la  attractive  as  well  as  ingenious  ;  but,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  uncertainty  of  its  etymology,  Bezek,  as  an  appellative 
applied  to  a  definite  region,  would,  as  Bachuiann  remarks, 

require  the  article,  cf.  21*H,  nbp^n,  ISSH.  — Ta.] 
3  Hence,  on  the  other  hand,  the  severe  punishment  which 
the  ancient  popular  laws  adjudged  to  him  who  unjustly  cuts 
off  another's  thumb.  The  fine  was  almost  as  high  as  for 
the  whole  hand.  The  Salic  law  rated  the  hand  at  2,500,  the 


whining  like  dogs.4  Curtius  relates  that  the  Per 
sians  had  preserved  Greek  captives,  mutilated  in 
their  hands,  feet,  and  ears,  "for  protracted  sport" 
(in  longum  sui  ludibrium  reservaverant.  De  Rebus  Gest. 
Alex.,  v.  5,  6).  Posidonius  (in  Athenceus,  iv.  152, 
d.)  tells  how  the  king  of  the  Parthians  at  his  meals 
threw  food  to  his  courtier,  who  caught  it  like  a  dog 
(rb  Trapaft\r)dfv  KVVHTT\  ffirfnai\,  and  was  more 
over  beaten  like  a  dog.  The  tribe  of  Judah  simply 
recompensed  Adoni-bezek  :  not  from  revenge,  for 
Israel  had  not  suffered  anything  from  him;  nor 
from  pleasure  in  the  misery  of  others,  for  they  left 
him  in  the  hands  of  his  own  people. 

Ver.  7.     As  I  have  done,  so  has  the  Deity6 
completed  unto  me.    Many  (in  round  numbers, 


seventy)  are  they  whom  he  has  maltreated. 

(Piel  of  E_?E?)  is  to  finish,  complete,  and  hence  to 
requite  ;  for  reward  and  punishment  are  insepara 
bly  connected  with  good  and  evil  deeds.  As  the 
blossom  reaches  completion  only  in  the  fruit,  so 
deeds  in  their  recompense.  The  Greeks  used 
reXeiv  in  the  same  sense.  "  When  the  Olympian 
(says  Homer,  lliad^iv.  160)  does  not  speedily  pun 
ish  (IrfXefffffv],  he  still  does  it  later  (l/c  re  *a)  o\|4 
reXc?)."  It  was  an  ethical  maxim  extensively 
accepted  among  ancient  nations  that  men  must 
suffer  the  same  pains  which  they  have  inflicted  on 
others.  The  later  Greeks  called  this  the  Neopto- 
lemic  Tisis,  from  the  circumstance  that  Neoptolemus 
was  punished  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  had 
sinned  (Pausanius,  iv.  17,  3;  Nagelsbach,  Nack- 
hom.  Tneologie,  343).  He  had  murdered  at  the 
altar,  and  at  the  altar  he  was  murdered.  Phaleris 
had  roasted  human  beings  in  a  brazen  bull  —  the 
same  punishment  was  inHicted  on  himself.0  That 
which  Dionysius  had  done  to  the  women  of  his 
people,  his  own  daughters  were  made  to  undergo 
(^Elian,  Var.  Hist.,  ix.  8).  Jethro  says  (Ex.  xviii. 
11),  "for  the  thing  wherein  they  sinned,  came  upon 
them." 

And  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem.  None 
but  his  own  people  7  could  bring  him  thither,  for 
the  city  was  not  yet  taken.  It  was  evidently  his 

thumb  of  hand  or  foot  at  2,000  denarii,  "quifadunt  solidos 
quinquayinta  "  (Lex  SaHca,  xxix.  3,  ed.  Merkel,  p.  16). 

4  [Kitto  (Daily  Bible  Illustrations:  Moxes  and  the  Jwfges, 
p.  299)  :  "  This  helps  us  to  some  insight  of  the  state  of  the 
country  under  the  native  princes,  whom  the  Israelites  were 
commissioned  to  expel.  Conceive  what  must  have  been  the 
state  of  the  people  among  whom  such  a  scene  could  exist,  — 
what  wars  had  been  waged,  what  cruel  ravages  committed, 
before  these  seventy  kings  —  however  small  their  territories 
—  became  reduced  to  this  condition  ;  and  behold  in  this  a  / 
pecimen  of  the  fashion  in  which  war  was  conducted,  and  of 
the  treatment  to  which  the  conquered  were  exposed.  Those 
are  certainly  very  much  in  the  wrong  who  picture  to  them 
selves  the  Canaanites  as  f  a  happy  family,'  disturbed  in  their 
peaceful  homes  by  the  Hebrew  barbarians  from  the  wilder 
ness.  Behold  how  happy,  behold  how  peaceful,  they  were!  " 

TB.] 

6  Elohim,  which  is  also  used  of  the  heathen  deity.     The 
speaker  speaks  in  the  spirit  of  heathenism.     As  regards  the 

seventy  kings,  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  7j|pQ 
like  the  Greek  rupawos,  is  applied  to  any  ruler,  even  of  a 
single  city.  Josephus  (Ant.,  v.  2,  2)  read  seventy-two,  which 

pecially  in  his  time,  was  interchangeable  as  a  round  num 
ber  with  seventy. 

0  In  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  ch.  xlviii.,  this  Is  still  ad 
duced  as  a  warning,  and  with  an  allusion  to  the  passage  in 
Ovid,  De  Arte  Amandi,  1.  653  [Et  Pkalerix  tauro  viotenti 
membra  Perilli  tomtit.  Infelix  imbnil  auctor  0/111*.  —  TB.], 
it  is  remarked  :  "  nerjue  enim  In  aquior  ulla,  quam  ner.it 
arte  perne  sun." 

7  Since  it  is  Adoui-bezek  who  speaks  in  ver.  7,  the  word 


("HAITER  I.  9,  10. 
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city  ;  for  the  Israelites  follow  after,  and  complete  ' 
lr  victory  by  its  capture.    The  storming  of  Jeru-  1 
in  fur  'its  lien  sake  could  not  have  formed  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  tribes,  MIK-.-  it  belonged  to  Ben 
jamin.     They  were  led  to  it  by  the  attack  which 
they  Buffered  from  Adoni  bezek.    Nor  did  they  take 
)M.»">"»i.)ii  of  it.     They  only  l»roke  the  power  of  the 
king  thoroughly.     lie  died  miserably;  his  people 
were  put  to  the  sword  ;  the  city  was  "consumed  by 

fire  (ETS2  IT,  IT,  to  abandon  to  the  flames).  Thus 
the  wanton  haughtiness  of  Adoni  bczekwas  terribly 
requited. 

110MILKTICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  3.  Believing  Israel  is  also  united  Israel. 
Judah  and  Simeon  go  forth  together,  in  faith,  as 
one  tril>e,  one  heart,  and  one  soul,  to  the  same  vic 
tory.  So  united  an-  children,  when  in  fnith  they 
return  from  their  father's  grave  [ef.  Honi.  Hints  oil 
ch.  i.  1.  —  Tu.J.  The  children  of  (iod  are  good 
brothers  and  >i.-tcrs.  They  do  not  quarrel  over  the 
inheritance,  —  they  enjoy"  it  in  love.  Believing 
Israel  is  a  sermon  on  unity  among  families,  neigh 
bors,  citi/.ens,  and  nations.  Union  arises  not  from 
without,  but  from  within.  Penitence  and  faith 
,  bind  together,  f.'nin  is  -the  name  of  a  pearl,  and 
pearls  symbolize  tears.  Ex  untune  lux.  E  luce 
vnimia. 

STAKKE  :  As  all  Christiana  in  general,  so 
brothers  and  si.Mcrs  in  particular,  should  maintain 
a  good  understanding,  and  live  together  in  peace 
and  unity. 

[HKNUY  :  It  l*ecomes  Israelites  to  help  one 
another  against  Camumites  ;  and  all  Christians, 
even  those  of  different  tribes,  to  strengthen  one 
another's  hands  against  the  common  interests  of 
*  Satan's  kingdom.  Those  who  thus  help  one 
another  in  love,  have  reason  to  hope  that  God  will 
hell)  them  l>oth. 

BACHMAXH  :  It  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
obedience  of  faith,  that  Judah  makes  use  of  the 
helps  placed  bv  (iod  at  his  disposal;  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  fraternal  love  that 
he  makes  that  tribe  the  companion  of  his  under 
taking  whose  lot  it  was  made  rather  to  attach  itself 
to  others  than  to  equal  their  independence  (cf.  Gen. 


in  the  name  verwj  cannot  refer  to  the  Israelite*. 
Why  Aho'uld  they  carry  him  with  them  1  It  would  indicate 
tile  jfrntitk-ation  of  gratuitous  cruelty,  a  thing  inronceivhWe 
in  this  connection.  The**  who  wive  him  are  hi*  own  m»r- 
vnnts  ;  but  arrived  at  Jerusalem  he  die*.  \  n  -«•  H.  tiu-n- 


\li\.  7,  and  also  the  silence  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  con 
cerning  Simeon),  and  whose  interests  were  pecul 
iarly  closely  connected  with  his  own.  —  TK.] 

Vers.  4-8.  STARKE  :  In  the  lives  of  men, 
things  are  often  wonderfully  changed  al>out,  and 
not  by  accident,  but  bv  the  wonderful  governance 
of  God  ((Jen.  1.  19). 

THE  KAME  :  God  requites  every  one  according 
to  his  deeds.  Wherein  one  sins,  'therein  he  is  also 
punished,  —  evidence  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
lie  is  just,  recompensing  according  to  deserts. 

I  Set  ITT  :  Men  often  read  their  crimes  in  their 
punishments ;  and  at  last  every  mouth  shall  !>e 
stopj>ed,  and  all  sinners  be  constrained  to  admit 
the  justice  of  God  in  their  extremest  miseries, 
liappv  they  who  ju>tify  Him  in  their  tcmjioral 
afflictions,  plead  guilty  before  his  mercy-seat,  and 
by  repentance  and  faith  seek  deliverance  from  the 
wrath  to  come. 

Josr.i'ii  MKDE  (t  16.38)  :  As  I  have  done  so 
God  hath  requited  me;  1.  (iod  punishcth  sin  with 
tem]Miral  punishment  in  this  life  as  well  as  with 
eternal  in  the  life  to  come.  2.  (iod  doth  not  always 
presently  inflict  his  judgments  while  the  sin  is 
fresh,  but  sometimes  defers  that  long  which  He 
meaus  to  give  home  at  the  last.  3.  These  divine 
judgments  by  some  conformity  or  atlinitv  do  carry 
in  them  as  it  were  a  stamp  and  print  of  the  sin  for 
which  they  are  inflicted.  4.  The  profit  ami  pleas 
ure  which"  men  aim  at  when  they  commit  sin  will 
not  so  much  as  quit  cost  even  in  this  life. 

WORDSWORTH  :  As  by  this  siHfimen  at  the 
beginning  of  this  book,  showing  what  tiro  triltfs  of 
Israel  could  do  by  faith  and  obedience  agaitist 
Adoni-lic/.ck,  who  had  subdued  and  enslaved  seivnty 
kiiKjs,  God  showed  what  the  twice  tribt-s  might  have 
done,  it'  they  had  Ix'lieved  and  olx-ved  him  ;  and 
that  all  their  subsequent  miseries  were  due  to  de 
fection  from  God  ;  —  in  like  manner,  alf-o,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  if  men  had  followed  tye  exam 
ples  of  the  Apostles,  — theJudahs  and  Simeons  of 
the  lirst  ages,  —  and  gone  forth  in  their  spirit  of 
faith  and  love  against  the  jniwers  of  darkness,  they 
might  long  since  have  evangeli/.ed  the  world.  All 
!  the  distresses  of  Christendom  are  aseribable  to 
desertions  of  [from]  Christ,  and  not  to  any  im|>cr- 
fection  (as  some  have  alleged)  in  Chri.Mianity  (cf. 
Up.  Butler,  Analot/if,  Part  ii.  eh.  1).  —  Tit.] 
fore,  commences  very  properly,  not  with  the  inero  verb 
ITC2!"W*X  hut  with  a  repetition  of  the  tjraiiiuiiitienl  sub 
ject  :  rmrr  rs?. 


Ttie  gong  of  Judah  smite  the  Anakim  and  take  Hebron. 
CHAPTER  I.  9,  10. 

9  And  afterward  [ifawupon]  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  went  down  [Proc«*i«d]  to 
tight  against  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  mountain  [mountain*],  and  in  the  south. 
10  and  in  the  valley  [lit.  depression,  low  country].  And  Judah  went  against  the  Ca 
naanites  that  dwelt  in  Hebron:  (now  the  name  of  Hebron  before  [formerly]  wan 
Kirjath-arba  [The  Four  Cities1]:)  and  they  slew  [smote]  Sheshai,  nnd  Ahimuti, 
and  Tal inni. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  10.  Thi8  is  the  nearest  we  can  come  in  English  to  Dr.  Cassel's  Vierstadt,  Tetrapolifl.  Against  the  common 
Interpretation,  "  City  of  Arba,''  —  Arba  being  taken  as  the  name  of  a  person,—  cf.  Mr.  Grove  in  Smith's  Bib.  Ltd.,  6.  v. 
Kirjath-arba.  —  Taj 


EXECiETICAL    AND    DOCTRINAL. 

4 

Ver.  9  f.  Hereupon  the  sons  of  Judah  pro 
ceeded.  They  advanced,  proceeded,  ^"P^"  While 
n  ^37,  "  ascendere,"  was  used  to  express  the  first 
attack  (vcr.  4),  the  continuation  of  the  conflict  is 
indicated  by  "^3)!»  "  descendere,"  although  they  ad 
vance  mountain- ward.  Verse  9  sets  forth  the  full 
extent  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  tribes.  Before 
advancing  into  the  territory  allotted  them,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  resist  the  attack  of  Adoin- 
bezek  at  its  border.  They  divide  their  work  proper 
into  the  conquest  of  the  mountains,  the  occupancy 
of  the  southern  tract  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Beer- 
sheba,  and  the  seizure  of  the  western  lowlands. 
Details  of  these  undertakings  are  given  us  only  so 
far  as  they  concern  Caleb  and  his  house.  Hence, 
the  conquest  of  Hebron  is  first  of  all  related.  About 
this  ancient  city,1  where  Abraham  tarried,  and  the 
patriarchs  repose  in  the  family-vault,  the  recollec 
tions  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  concentrate  themselves. 
It  was  of  old  the  dwelling-place  of  valiant  people. 
The  robust  vine-dressers  of  the  valley,  ages  before, 
supported  Abraham  in  his  victorious  expedition 
against  the  eastern  hosts.  But  on  the  mountains 
there  dwelt  a  wild  and  warlike  race,  the  sons  of 
Anak,  before  whom  the  faint-hearted  spies  of  Moses 
formerly  trembled.  Only  Caleb  and  Joshua  were 
full  of  confidence  in  God. "  On  this  account,  Caleb  re 
ceived  the  special  assurance  of  Moses  that  he  should 
possess  the  land  which  he  had  seen  ;  and  therefore  at 
the  division  of  the  countrv  by  Joshua,  he  brings  for 
ward  his  claim  to  it  (Josh.  x'iv.  12).  Joshua  allows 
it.  It  is  no  lightly-gained  inheritance  that  Caleb 
asks  :  "  Therefore  give  me  (he  says)  this  mountain, 
whereof  the  Lord  spake  in  that  day ;  for  thou  hast 
heard  that  there  are  Anakim  there,  and  cities  great 
and  fenced;  perhaps  the  Lord  will  be  with  me  that 
I  drive  them  out"  (Josh.  xiv.  12).  Now,  although 
the  conquest  of  the  city,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Anakim,  are  already  recorded  in  Josh.  xv.  14,  that 
is  onlv  an  anticipatory  historical  notice  in  connec 
tion  with  the  description  of  boundaries.  The  events 
actually  occur  now,  in  connection  with  the  first 
efforts  to  gain  permanent  possession  of  the  terri 
tory.  Caleb,  it  is  true,  is  old  ;  but  younger  heroes 
surround  him.  They  defeated  the  Anakim. 

Ver.  10.  Hebron,  formerly  called  the  Four 
Cities  (Kirjath-arba).  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
modern  expositors  -  take  offense  at  the  idea  that  in 
Hebron  an  earlier  Tetrapolis  is  to  be  recognized. 

I  Hebron  is  said  to  be  seven  years  older  than  Zoan  (Tanis) 
In  Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  22).  The  number  "seven  "  is  here  also 
to  be  regarded  as  a  round  number.  It  expresses  the  finished 
lapse  of  a  long  period. 

•2  Rittcr'B  remarks  (xvi.  211  [Gage's  Transl.  iii.  292,  seq.]), 
would  admit  of  many  corrections.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  follows 
Jewish  traditions  (cf.  Pirke,  R.  Eliezer,  ch.  xx.)  when  he 
thinks  that  the  Civitas  Quatuor  was  so  named  from  the 
patriarchs  who  were  buried  there.  It  is,  however,  none  the 
lea*  evident  from  this,  that  the  Jews  of  old  interpreted 
Kirjath-arba  as  meaning  "  Tetrapolis."  Nor  does  Num.  xiii. 
22  afford  the  slightest  occasion  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  Kirj.ith-arba  was  the  former  name  of  Hebron. 
Ritter  seems  especially  to  have  followed  Robinson  (Kt',i.  Res. 
U  88)  • 


The  remark,  Josh.  xiv.  .15:  "And  the  name  of 
Hebron  was  formerly  Kirjath-arba,  vhl|n  E'^r'7 
'  cannot  furnish  the  ground;  for 


is  here  a  collective  term,  like  gens,  as  appears 
indubitably  from  Josh.  xv.  13,  where  we  have  the 
expression,  "  Kirjath-arba,  the  father  of  Anak 

(p33?n  ^rfrp,  which  is  Hebron."  The  Tetrapolis 
was  the  ancient  seat  of  powerful  tribes,  whom  the 
traditions  of  Israel  described  as  giants.  Similar 
tetrapolitan  cities  are  elsewhere  met  with.  The 
Indians  had  a  Kdturardma,  the  Four  Villages 
(Lassen,  Ind.  Altertli.,  \.  72).  •  In  Phrygia,  Cibyra 
and  three  other  places  formed  a  Tetrapolis  (Strabo, 
lib.  xiii.  1,17).  I  am  inclined  to  find  in  the  name 
Cibyra  the  same  idea  as  in  the  Arabic  Cheibar  a 
and  the  Hebrew  Chebron  (Hebron),  namely,  that 
of  confederation,  community  of  interest.  It  is  a 
suggestive  fact  that  Abraham's  expedition  is  joined 
by  the  brothers  Eshcol,  Aner,  and  Mamre  (Gen.  xiv.  ' 
13)  ;  concerning  Mamre  it  is  remarked,  "  the  same 
is  Hebron"  (Gen.  xxiii.  19).  The  Upper  City 
(Acropolis),  situated  upon  the  mountains,  and  the 
lower  cities  lying  in  the  fertile  valley  which  these 
mountains  inclose,  together  constituted  the  Tetrap 
olis.  At  the  present  day  the  city  in  the  valley  is 
still  divided  into  three  parts.*  Three  sons  of  Anak 
are  enumerated,  manifestly  three  tribes,  probably 
named  after  ancient  heroes,  which  tribes  coalesced 
with  the  mountain  citv.6  As  late  as  the  time  of 
David,  the  phraseology  is,  that  he  dwelt  in  ".the 
cities  of  Hebron"  (2  Sam.  ii.  3).  Probably  the 
name  Hebron  was  originally  given  to  the  moun 

tain6  (the  *^n  which  Caleb  claims,  Josh.  xiv.  12), 
as  forming  the  common  defense,  and  was  then  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Anakim,  transferred  to  the 
whole  city.  The  names  of  the  three  families  of 
Anakim  do  not  admit  of  any  certain  interpretation. 

7^snSl  might  with  most  probability  be  interpreted 
after  the  analogy  of  Achijah  (Ahijah  or  Ahiah), 
"  Friend  of  God."  S3.P,  ]E,  is  the  heathen  deity 
(Isa.  Ixv.  11),  who  also  occurs  in  Phoenician  inscrip 
tions,  in  proper  names  like  ^-B"Q37,  "servant  of 
Meni."  The  name  ^t^j  "  Sheshai,"  reminds  one 


of  the  Egyptian  king  pttEJ,  Shishak,  Sechon- 
chis,  who  made  war  on  Rehoboam  (1  Kgs.  xiv. 
25).  The  name  ~1?2?7C7  («  Sheshbazzar,"  Ezra 

8  Cf.  my  History  of  the  Jews,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
EncylclnpaiJie,  ii.  27,  p.  166. 

4  Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.,  ii.  74. 

6  In  a  manner  analogous  perhaps  to  the  fusion  of  the 
Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  into  the  one  Roma  of  the 
Ramnes. 

«  Ritter  (xvi.  228  [Gage's  Transl.  iii.  301])  proves  that  the 
ancient  Hebron  lay  higher  than  the  present,  which  however 
can  refer  only  to  a  part  of  the  city.  The  g^-eat  importance 
of  the  place  is  explained  by  its  protected  situation  in  the 
mountains,  along  whose  slopes  it  extended  down  into  the 
valley.  That  fact  only  adapted  it  to  be  the  capital  of  David'* 

kingdom.     Cf.  Josh.  xi.  21 


CHAPTER   I.    11-15. 
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1. 8)  mar  also  be  compared.  The  third  name, 
Talmai,  leave*  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  taken 
primarily  as  the  name  of  a  place  or  of  a  person. 
•tonhaniu  Byzantinus  speaks  of  an  Arabic  place 
which  he  ealU  Castle  ecXcyiovfo.  It  is  po»il>K-, 
however,  that  analogous  mythical  idea*  come  into 
contact  with  each  other,  in  the  Greek  legend  con- 
ceniini;  Salmoneus,1  father. of  Tyro,  and  husband 
of*  SiiU-n».  IK-iod  already  (in  a  Fragment,  ed. 
Guttling,  p.  259)  calls  him  an  &SIKO*  ital  uwtpdu^s. 
Josephus  \.\nt.  v.  2,  3)  says  that  the  Aimkim  were 
*  race  of  giants,  "  whose  "bones  a/e  still  shown  to 
this  very  day."  What  stories  were  current  ulwut 
the  discovery  of  gitfantic  human  remains  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  may  be  learned  from  the  //emica 
of  Philostrafus  (ed.  "Jacobs,  p.  28).  A  body  of 
gigantic  length  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Oron- 
1  Cf.  Heyne  oa  ApoUodoriu,  t.  9,  p.  69.  The  later  Jews 
write  *nbn  for  Ptolemjr.  Cf.  Bwald,  Geseh.  Israel's,  1. 
109,311.  ' 


tes.  It  was  thought  also  that  the  bodies  of  Orestes 
and  Ajax  had  been  seen.  The  faint-hearted  spies 
had  depicted  the  Anakim  as  Nephilim,  men  like 
the  prehistoric  Nibelungen  of  German  story ;  and 
from  this  Josephus  constructed  his  giant-tale. 

Josh.  xv.  14  remarks,  "  And  Caleb  drove  thence 
the  three  sons  of  Anak."  A  contradiction  has 
been  found  therein  with  what  we  read  here,  "  And 
they  smote."  None  really  exists.  The  narrative 
is  actually  more  exact  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  statement  of  Josh.  xv.  14  refers  to  Judges  i.  20. 
The  trite  of  Judah  had  now  indeed  taken  Hebron, 
and  conquered  the  Anakim;  but  for  peaceable 
possession  the  time  had  not  yet  come.  Accom 
panied  by  Simeon,  Judah  proceeded  onward  to 
gain  ]>ossession  of  the  whole  territory.  At  Judg.  i. 
19  the  whole  campaign  is  finished.  Then  they  give 
Hebron  to  Caleb,  and  he  drives  out  whatever  re 
mains  of  the  Anakim.  It  was  not  with  three  per 
sons,  but  with  three  tribes  or  nations,  that  tncy 
had  to  do. 


Othniel  taket  Kirjath-sepher,  and  wins  Achsah,  the  daughter  of  Caleb. 
CHAPTER    I.     11-15. 

11  And  from  thence  he  [i.  *.  Judah]  went  against  the  inhabitants  of  Debir :  and  the 

12  name  of  Debir  before  wat  Kirjath-sepher :     And  Caleb  said.   He  that   smiteth  Kir- 

13  jath  sepher,  and  taketh   it,  to  him  will    I  give  Achsah   my  daughter  to  wile.     And 
Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother,  took  it:  and  he  gave  him  Aehsah 

14  his  daughter  to  wife.     And  it  came  to  pass,  wln-n  she  came  to  him  [at  her  coming; 
*n'/.  to  her  husband's  home],  that  she  moved  [urged]  liiin  to  ask  of  her  father  a  [the]  field: 


15 


and  she  lighted  from  u\\'  her  ass;  and  Caleb  said  unto  her,  What  wilt  thou  [what  is 
the  matter  with  tliee]  ?  And  she  said  unto  him,  (iive  me  a  blessing  :  for  thou  hast 
given  me  a  south  land  [hast  given  me  away  into  a  dry  land  l]  ;  give  me  also  [therefore] 
springs  of  water.  And  Caleb  gave  her  the  upper  springs,  and  the  nether  springs. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


H  Ver.  16.  —  \3fjin3  2?.?7?  VT!1^  S?  :  Dr-  Canal's  rendering  agrees  substantially  with  that  of  the  LXX.  and 
many  modem  critic*.  Bertheau  *ays  .  ''  222(1  ^T1^  is  tho  «wcu»atlTe  of  place.  It  would  be  difficult  to  justify 
the  other  and  luual  rendering  grammatically,  since  ]H3  wltli  the  accus.  suffix,  never,  not  even  Jer.  ix.  1,  Isa.  x\vii. 
4.  meaiu  to  glre  anything  to  one."  Bachmaon,  however,  object*  that  "  ^,13  doe*  not  occur  of  the  giving  of  daugh 
ters  In  marriage,  and  that  the  absence  of  a  preposition,  say  b^,  before  y^SJ  would  make  a  hard  construction.  The 
mfflx  ^3  1*  either  a  negligent  form  of  popular  speech,  substituted  for  "*b  (cf.  Kwald,  Aiuf.  Lehrb.  816  b),  or,  bettor,  a 
second  accus.,  such  as  Is  quit*  common  with  Terbs  of  giving,  favoring,'  etc.  (cf.  Bwald,  283  b),  and  from  which  rule 
)nj  U  not  to  be  exempted,  of.  Eiek.  xxl.  82."  —  TR.] 


•XBQKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  11.  And  he  went  against  Debir. 
position  of  Debir,  hitherto  unknown,  wan 
nized  not  lonjf  since  by  Dr.  Itoacn,  on  the  hill-top 


The 


called  IScwirbdn,  near  the 


p 
in  Nunleitr,  in  a 


southwestern  direction  from  Hebron,  between  that 
Wn  and  Dura  (Zatxhr.  der  Alorgenl  Geidlgrhaft, 
1857,  ii.  50-64). 
The  name  of  Debir  was  formerly   Kirjath- 


Kirjath-sannah  (^2D,  Josh.  xv.  49)  philolo^ically 
express  one  and  the  same  idea.  Fiir.st  well  remarks 


(Lfjr.  s.  v.  "T'2'7)  that  "  "?2T  JH  the  1'ha-nician 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  ~^r.3»  a  mntorial  pro- 
nared  from  the  skins  of  animal*,  and  of  the 


Himy antic   for  a  book    written  on  i»Hlin-leavcs." 
From  the  latter,  he  says,  the  (Jrock  8«p0«>a  was 

i  name  or  Debir  was  formerly  Kirjath-   formed,  and   thus   the  word   panned  over   to  the 
eepher.     In  my  OrtMnamrn  (i.  116,  note),  I  already   Greeks  and  Persians.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
endeavored  to  show  that  Debir,  Kirjath-sepher,  and  I  that  the  name  describes  the  city  as  a  depository  of 
3 
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•written  traditions,  book-rolls.  Kirjath-sephcr1  was 
a  Palestinian  Hermopolis,  city  of  Thoth,  where 
literature  had  its  scat  (cf.  Plutareh,  De  hid.,  ed. 
Parthey,  p.  4 ;  the  Sept.  translates,  ir6\is  T&V 
ypaiuifjidruv).  Sueh  depositories,  where  the  sacred 
writings  were  kept  iv  Ki<rrr),  in  a  chest  (Plut.  /.  c.), 
for  preservation,  were  common  to  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Babylonians.  To  this 
place,  that  which  sheltered  the  sacred  ark  of  Israel's 
divine  law  opposed  itself.  It  was  therefore  of  much 
consequence  to  conquer  it,  as  on  the  other  hand 
its  inhabitants  valiantly  defended  it.  The  different 
names  testify  of  the  different  dialects  of  the  tribes 
who  have  held  Debir. 

Ver.  12.  And  Caleb  said,  He  that  smite th 
Kirjath-sepher.  Caleb  is  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Hebron  has  fallen  to  him  as  his  inherit 
ance,  but  it  does  not  circumscribe  his  eager  in 
terest.  '•  Caleb  said."  His  personal  zeal  is  the 
more  prominently  indicated,  because  displayed  in 
a  matter  which  "involved  the  general  cause,  the 
honor  of  the  whole  tribe.  At  the  conquest  of  He 
bron,  the  phrase  was,  "  and  they  smote ;  "  at  the 
next  battle,  fought  for  Debir,  it  "is,  "  Caleb  said." 
As  the  whole  tribe  assisted  in  gaining  his  personal 
inheritance,  so  for  the  honor  of  the  tribe  he  de 
votes  that  which  was  wholly  his,  and  his  alone. 
He  offers  the  dearest  possession  he  has,  as  a  prize 
for  him  who  shall  storm  and  take  the  strong 
mountain  fortress  and  seat  of  idolatry.  It  is  his 
only  daughter  (cf.  1  Chron.  ii.  49)  Achsah,  born 
to  him  in  advancing  years.  He  can  offer  nothing 
better.  Stronger  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Israel  he  cannot  t^ive.  To  obtain  the  daughter  of 
a  house  by  meritorious  actions  has  in  all  ages  been 
a  worthy  object  of  ambition  set  before  young  and 
active  men.  It  was  only  by  a  warlike  exploit  that 
David  obtained  Michal  who  loved  him.  The 
Messenian  hero  Aristomenes  bestows  a  similar  re 
ward.  When  a'  country  maiden  rescued  him,  with 
heroic  daring,  from  danger  involving  his  life,  he 
gave  her  his  son  for  a  husband  (Pans.  iv.  19).  The 
conquest  of  Debir  is  therefore  especially  mentioned 
to  the  honor  of  Caleb  and  his  love  for  Israel.  The 
event  was  a  glorious  incident  in  the  hero's  family 
history. 

Ver.  13.  And  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  a 
younger  brother  of  Caleb,  took  it.  Israel,  the 
nation,  was  divided  into  tribes,  these  into  families, 
these  into  "  houses,"  and  these  again  into  single 
households.  This  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
story  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  14  tf. ).  Achan  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  family  of  Zcrah,  the  house  of 
Zabdi,  and  the  son  of  Carmi.  So  Caleb  was  the  son 
of  Jephunneh,  of  the  house  of  Kenaz;  whence, 
Num.  xxxii.  12,  he  is  called  the  Kencx.ite.  Ber- 
theau  (pp.  21,  22)  labors  under  a  peculiar  error,  in 
that  he  confounds  the  family  of  the  Kenezite  in  the 

1  Attention  WHS  a<rriin  directed  to  the  city  from  the  fact 
that  the  first  liturgical    poet   of   the  modern    Jews,  Kiilir, 
designates  a    Kirj:itli-«epher  as  his   native  place.      He  does 
not,  however,  mean  this  city,  but,  playing  on  the  word,  he 
translates  KaAAippoij  in   Palestine  by  Kirj-ith    Ske/itiT,  i.  e. 
Beautiful   City.     This  opinion   advanced    by   me    in    1845 
(Franktt's    Zeitscfir.)  has    perhaps    lost    none    of  its    prob 
ability. 

2  [The  above  view  of  the   relationship  between  Caleb  and 
Othniel  i«  held  by  most   modern  critics.     Among   its  oppo 
nents,  however,  are  Ewald  and  De  Wette.  The  former  (  Grseh. 
Isratls.  ii.  374)  deems  it  "more  suitable,  in  accordance  with 
the  view  of  the  oldest  narrator,  to  take  Kenaz  as  the  younger 
brother    of  Caleb  ;  "  the    latter,  in    his    excellent    German 
Version,    translates :  "  Othniel,   dtr    S.>hn    des    Ktnas,   des 
jiingnten   Brwlers   Ca.Vis."     Of   ancient  versions,   the  Tar- 


tribe  of  Judah  with  the  hostile  people  of  the  samo 
name  mentioned  Gen.  xv.  19.  It  is  true,  Lcngerke 
(Kenaan,  p.  204)  and  others  preceded  him  in  this; 
Hitter  also  (Erdkunde,  xv.  138  [Gage's  Transl.  ii. 
146])  has  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  it.  But 
a  consideration  of  the  important  relations  in  which 
Caleb  stands  to  the  people  of  God,  would  alone 
have  authorized  the  presumption  that  he  could 
have  no  connection  with  a  people  that  was  to  be 
driven  out  before  Israel.  In  addition  to  this, 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  the  isolated 
position  of  the  Kenitcs,  continuing  down  to  a  late 
period ;  for  notwithstanding  the  peaceful  conduct 
of  this  people,  and  their  attachment  to  Israel,  their 
historical  derivation  from  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
is  never  forgotten.  The  adoption  of  the  celebrated 
hero  into  the  tribe  of  Judah  must  at  all  events 
have  been  explained.  But  there  is  absolutely  no 
foundation  for  any  such  assumption  as  that  in 
question.  The  similarity  of  names  affords  so 
much  the  less  occasion,  since  the  same  names  were 
frequently  borne  by  heathen  and  Israelites,  and 
also  by  families  in  the  different  tribes  of  Israel. 
One  Edomiteis  named  Kenaz,  like  the  ancestor  of 
Caleb  ;  another  Saul,  like  the  king  of  Israel ;  a 
third  Elah,  like  a  man  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
41  ;  1  Kgs.  iv.  18).  There  is  an  alien  tribe  named 

"^in ;   but  no  one  imagines  that  Israelites  of  the 

name  "I*!"!  are  to  be  reckoned  to  it.  The  name 
of  the  king  of  Lachish  whom  Joshua  defeated,  was 
Japhia,  exactly  like  that  of  a  son  of  David  (2  Sam. 
v.  15).  Hezron  and  Carmi,  both  families  of 
Reuben,  are  such  also  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The 
name  Jephunneh  is  borne  also  by  a  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (1  Clrron.  vii.  38).  To  this  must 
be  added  that  the  Book  of  Chronicles  traces  the 
family  of  Caleb  more  in  detail,  and  places  them 
as  relatives  alongside  of  Nahshon,  the  progenitor 
of  David  (1  Chron.  ii.  9  seq.).  Caleb  is  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  of  the  house  of  Kenaz.  Othniel  is  his 

j  brother.  That  the  latter  is  not  designated  "  son 
of  Jephunneh,"  is  because  he  is  sufficiently  distin 
guished  by  means  of  his  more  illustrious  brother. 
That  he  is  styled  "  son  of  Kenaz,"  is  to  intimate 
that  he  is  full  brother  to  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
belonging  to  the  same  stock;  not,  as  might  be,  the 

j  son  of  Caleb's  mother,  by  a  husband  from  some 
other  family.  He  is  so  much  younger  than  Caleb, 
that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  his  second  father, 
who  had  watched  over  him  from  youth  up.  Why 
we  are  here,  where  the  narrative  is  so  personal  in 
its  character,  to  think  only  of  genealogical,  not  of 
physical  relationships,  as  Bertheau  supposes,  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive.  Just  here,  this  would  destroy, 
not  merely  the  historical  truth,  but  also  the  aesthetic 
character,  of  the  narrative.2 

Ver.  14.     And  it  came  to  pass  at  her  coming. 

gum  ami  Peshito  leave  the  question  undecided.  The  LXX. 
in  C.  Vat.,  in  all  three  passages,  and  in  C.  Alex,  at  Josh, 
xv.  17  and  Judg.  iii.  9,  makes  Othniel  the  nephew,  while 
in  Judg.  i.  13  C.  Alex,  makes  him  the  brother,  of  Caleb 

!  The  Vulg.  invariably  :  '-  Othoniel  filius  Cenez,  frater  Caleb." 

Grammatically,  both  constructions  are  equally  admissible. 

For  that  adopted   by  Dr.  Cassel,  cf.  Gen.    xxviii.  6  ;  1  Sam. 

i  xxvi.  6,  etc. ;  for  the  other.  Gen.  xxix.  10  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  8, 

j  etc.  That  the  distinctive  accent  over  Kenaz  is  not  incom 
patible  with  either  construction,  or  rather  does  not  commit 

!  the  Masorites  to  the  construction  adopted  by  Dr.  Cassel.  as 
Keil  intimates,  may  be  seen  from  Gen.  xxiv.  15,  etc. 

fiachmann  favors  the  alternate  rendering  —  "  fllius  Ke- 
nasi  fratris  Calebi "  —  on  the  following  grounds  :  1.  «  Th« 
fact  that  elsewhere  Caleb  is  always  designated  as  "  the  son 

i  of  Jephunneh,"  while  Othniel  is  always   spoken  of  as  "  the 
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Othniel  had  conquered  the  stronghold,  —  the  victory 
was  his,  and  Caleb  gave  him  his  daughter.  The 
narrator  forthwith  adds  an  incident  that  marked 
the  peaceful  entrance  of  the  young  wife  into  the 
house  of  her  husband,  and  aftorded  an  interesting 
glimp-e  of  her  character.  Caleb,  the  head  of  the 
trilie.  was  rich  ;  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  the  fine 
fields  and  estates  about  Hebron  had  been  given. 
Only  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  had  received 
them,  not  the  whole  faniilv  (Josh.  xxi.  12). 
Othniel  was  iioor.  In  the  character  of  a  poor, 
younger  son,  tie  had  achieved  heroic  deeds.  Not 
lu  thinks  of  goods  and  jiossesMons ;  but  so  much 
the  more  does  the  voung  Achsah,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  wealth.  Such  is  the  course  of  the 
world.  They  are  on  their  way  to  Hebron,  a  way 
which  leads"  through  fertile,  "well-watered  fields. 
Their  journey  is  a  ticautiful  triumphal  jirocc.-Mon, 
over  which  the  aged  father  rejoices.  Achsah  urges 
pinrppj;!]  from  rFO)  her  husband  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  and  jn-tition  her  father  for  the  noble 
field  through  which  they  are  pasMiig.1  He  does  it 
not.  He  deems  it  an  act  unworthy  of  himself.  She, 
however,  like  a  true  woman,  too  sagacious  to  lose 
the  proper  moment,  proceeds  herself  ingeniously  to 
call  her  father's  attention  to  the  fact  that  she 
desires  not  merely  honor,  but  also  j  rojK-rty.  She 
slides  from  her  ass  —  suddenly,  as  if  she  fell 

(TO?;^)  —  so  that  her  father  a>ks,  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  thee  1  "  Her  answer  has  a  double 
sense  :  "  Thou  gavest  me  away  into  a  dry  land, 
give  me  also  springs."  O  give  me  a  blessing ! 

2H2H  V?$  ("land  of  the  south")  is  land  desti 
tute  of  water.  No  greater  blessing  there  than 
springs.  They  make  the  parched  field  flourishing 
and  productive  (cf.  Ps.  cxxvi.  4).  Now,  just  a.< 
springs  are  a  sign  of  abundance  and  wealth,  so 
nef/el>  is  a  symbol  of  indigence  and  want.  Thou 
gavest  me  away,  savs  Achsah,  in  words  full  of  con 
cealed  meaning,  into  a  dry  land  —  to  a  poor  hus 
band  ;  give  me  also  springs  to  enrich  the  land  — 
my  husband.  Caleb  understood  and  gave,  the 
more  liberally,  no  doubt,  for  the  ingenious  manner 
in  which  she  asked.  He  gave  her  the  up]>cr  and 

lower  springs.  JivJI,  for  springs,  occurs  only  in 
this  passage.  It  is  obviously  not  to  l>c  derived  from 
V  v2,  in  the  sense  of  rolling,  turning,  —  from  which 

comes  f^?i  "  pitcher,"  so  named  on  account  of  it- 
round  form,  —  but  is  connected  with  old  roots  ex 
pressive,  like  the  Sanskr.  qnl»,  "water,"  of  welling, 
bubbling  (cf.  Dieffenbach,  Wiirterb.  il>r  (,'vtlt. 

too  of  Kenas,"  ratal  a  pmamption  agninst  the  »uppo«itioi 
that  Othniel  U  the  brother  of  Caleb  in  the  utrict  M>IIM>  of  the 

term 2.  Caleb  wan  85  years  old  when  Hohron 

wan  bentowed  on  him  (Jofth.  xlr.  10.  14);  and  when  he  took 
pOMewion  of  It,  mutt  hare  been  nome  year*  older.  Accord 
ingly.  If  Othniel  wan  hi*  brother,  eren  though  hi*  junior  by 
from  twenty  to  thirty  yearn, —and  a  greater  difference  in 
agf  b  purely  not  to  be  luppoeed,  —  It  would  follow,  that  the 
bold  hero  who  won  hU  wife  a>  a  prize  for  Morning  IVblr 
wa«  at  that  time  from  *Uty  to  Mrenty  yearn  of  age  ;  that 
•bout  righteen  yean  later,  he  entered  on  hb  office  a«  Judge 
M  a  man  of  full  eighty  yean'bf  ago  ;  and  that,  eren  though 
he  died  MMM  time  before  the  end  of  the  forty  yean*  net 
(eh.  ill.  11),  he  reached  an  age  of  120  yean  or  more,  whirl 
to  •rarcely  probable.  3.  According  to  ch.  III.  9,  Othniel  in 
the  flmt  deliverer  of  Urael  (alien  under  the  yoke  of  heathen 
oppreaeon  In  conwquence  of  iu  apoataty  to  heathen  idi.U 
toy.  Now,  rince  Idolatry  in  Mid  to  hare  become  prevalent 
In  Icrael  only  after  the  generation  that  had  entered  Canaan 
with  Joanna  and  Caleb  had  died  off  (eh.  II.  10),  It  b  clear 
that  Othoiel  b  regarded  a«  belonflns  not  to  tola,  but  to  the 


Sprache,  i.  183).  What  springs  they  were  which 
Othniel  received,  it  is  difficult  to  say."  Were  they 
those  which  Robinson  found  on  the  way  to  Hebron, 
within  an  hour's  distance  !  I  A?  Clerc  wonders  why 
tliis  family  history  is  here  rvlatcd.  Most  certainly 
not  without  intending  to  make  the  zeal  of  Caleb, 


the  unselfishness  of  Othniel,  and  the  prudence  of 
s  of  instruction.     The  Jewi>h  cxr^e 
.•prodi: 
t  explain*  that  Othniel  was  poor  in  everything  but 

-  •  .  i  •  .»       .    •       i       .      •*       i         i;  i?__ 


Achsah,.  points 

sis,  reproduced  by  Kaschi,  is  e>*eiitially  ri^ht,  when 


the  law,  in  everything,  that  is,  but  piety  and  solidity 
of  character.2  History  ami  tradition  present  many 
another  pair  like  Othniel  and  Achsah.  The  thing 
to  be  especially  noted,  however,  is  the  firmness  of 
Othniel  iu  resisting  his  wife's  enticement  to  make 
requests  which  it  is  more  becoming  in  her  to  make. 
Not  many  men  have  so  well  withstood  the  ambi 
tious  and  eagerly  craving  projects  of  their  wives. 


HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Compare  Horn.  Hints  on  ch.  i.  17-20. 

[ScoTT  :  It  is  a  very  valuable  privilege  to  be. 
closely  united  with  families  distinguished  for  faith 
and  piety;  and  to  contract  marriage  with  those 
who  have  been  "  trained  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad 
monition  of  the  Lord." 

THE  SAME:  Nature  teaches  us  to  desire  t<>m- 
{>oral  iieiiefits  for  our  children  ;  but  grace  will  teach 
us  to  be  far  more  desirous  and  earnest  in  ui-itig 
means  that  they  may  be  partakers  of  spiritual 
blessings. 

THE  SAME  :  If  j'fleetion  to  a  creature  animates 
men  to  such  strenuous  cftorts  and  perilous  adven 
tures,  what  will  the  love  of  CJod  our  Saviour  do,  if 
it  liear  rule  in  our  hearts  '. 

THE  SAME:  If  earthly  parents,  "being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children,  how 
much  more  will  our  Heavenly  Father  give  good 
things  to  those  who  a>k  him  ! '' 

HMNKY  :  From  this  story  we  learn,  1st.  That 
it  is  no  breach  of  the  tenth  commandment  moder 
ately  to  desire,'  those  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
this  life  which  we  sec  attainable  in  a  fair  and  regu 
lar  way .'hlly.  That  parents  mu.-t  never 

think  that  lost,  which  is  Ix-stowcd  on  their  children 
for  their  real  advantage,  but  must  lie  free  in  giving 
them  portions  as  well  as  maintenance,  especially 
when  dutiful. 

I*.  II.  S. :  Three  Lessons  from  an  Ancient 
Wedding:  1.  Caleb's  l^wm  :  Pious  xeal  for  (J<;d 
and  an  heroic  character  are  In'tter  than  wealth  or 
social  rank.  To  such  as  possess  these  qualities  let 
fathers  freely  give  their  daughters.  2.  Othniel's 

Kiirrwdinu  jrciierntion,  which  agn-vx  letter  with  tin-  hy|>citlr 
i-xiK  that  he  ift  the  >on  ot  a  jouiiRcr  brother  of  CiiU-b,  than 
that  he  U  MI.- 1 1  n  brother  hiiiiM-lf.  4.  Finally,  uhaf.  v.  r.  iu 
vi,  »  of  U  v  xviii.  12,  18.  may  I  ••  thnUKht  of  th«  .hlli.-i.l-, 
of  a  in.irri.it;!'  txitkvit'n  nn  undo  ami  a  niecr,  that  inti-r|>n-f.i- 
tion  Mirvly  driM-rvi'N  to  In'  |>t.-!.  rn-'l  which,  while  it  in  (>•  -M 
blv  in  it-M-lf,  dot*H  not  rai-e  the  mill  ilifflrulty  at  all  "  —  TR  ] 

1  [\VoiU>!.woKTll :   "  Tht  field  :  that  in,  the  field  which  hiul 
been  given  to  Othnifl  when  thu  Kook  of  Juduen  WM  written, 
and    which   wan   known    to   he   well    nupplied   with   water,'? 
Thi«  explanation   of   the   article    nupponvii    that    tho  word* 
ntlril.iite.1  to  Achiwli    in    tho   text,  were  not  the  rery  nordii 
•he  uml.—  Tii.J 

2  At  an  rcirly  date,  tho   pannage  1  Oiron.  Ir.  10.  where 
Jalwx  M\f,  "Ob,  that    thou  wouliiext  hleiw  m«  Indeed,  and 
enlarge  in>  coant.  and  that  thine  hand  mi^ht  be  with   me,  ' 
WM  already  explained  an   ruferrlng  to  Othniel  (rf.  TVmir-a, 
p.  16,  a).     Jerome   wan  acquainted  with  a  Je^i-li    opinion 
according   to  which   Jubex  wan  a   teacher  of  the   law  (cf.  1 
C'hron.  U.  55),  who  Inntrucled  the  don*  of  the   Knnlte,  cf. 

.  H'br.  in  U',.  i.  Pam'.,  ed    Migne,  ill.  13TO. 
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A  wife  is  to  be  won  for  her  own  sake,  not  j  ever,  to  the  case  in  hand),  than  to  have  a  husband 
as  the  means  of  gaining  access  to  her  father's  j  bought  for  her  by  her  father's  gold  or  lands.  When 
'*u  °  *  -i—i-'-  i~  — !*-»-  j_^_  a  man  stormeci  "thc  waiis  of  a  stronghold,  or  slew 


wealth.  3.  Achsah's  lesson :  It  is  the  wife's  duty 
to  promote  the  interests  and  honor  of  her  husband. 
Wealth  is  a  source  of  weight  and  influence,  and  a 
means  of  usefulness.  Who  knows  how  much  this 
and  similar  thoughtful  acts  of  Achsah  contributed 
to  shape  the  subsequent  life-work  of  Othniel  as 


judge  of  Israel. 
THE   SAME  :   It  is 


more   honorable   to  woman 


to  be  "  sold  "  (a  term  entirely  inapplicable,  how- 


an  hundred  Philistines  by  personal  prowess,  or  paid 
fourteen  years  of  responsible  service,  for  a  wife,  of 
when,  as  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  he  ran  tilts  and 
courted  dangers  in  her  behalf,  however  grotesque 
the  performance,  it  indicated  not  only  solidity  of 
character  in  the  wooer,  but  also  a  true  and  manly 
respect  for  woman,  which  is  not  possessed  by  all 
men  of  modern  days. —  TR.] 


The  Kenites  take  up  their  abode  in  the  territories  of  Judah. 
CHAPTKR    I.  16. 

16  And  the  children  [sons]  of  the  Kenite,  Moses'  father-in-law,  went  up  out  of 
[from]  the  city  of  palm-trees  with  the  children  [sons]  of  Judah  into  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  which  lieth  in  the  south  of  Arad  ;  and  they  [he  1]  went  and  dwelt  among  2 
the  people. 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  16.  —  He,  i.  e..  the  Kenite.     The  subject  of  Tfb*1  is  ^IP|7,  the  Kenite,  collective  term  for  the  tribe.  — TB.] 

[2  Ver.  16.  —  riS,  with,  near,  the  people,  but  still  in  settlements  of  their  own,  cf.  ver.  21.    Dr.  Cassel's  unter  answers 

to  the  English  among.  — .Tr.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  sons  of  the  Kenite,  Moses' 
father-in-law.  Kenite  is  the  name  of  u  heathen 
tribe,  which  in  Gen.  xv.  19  is  enumerated  among 
the  nations  hostile  to  Israel.  In  the  vision  of 
Balaam  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Amalek 
(Num.  xxiv.  21).  It  is  there  .said  of  the  tribe, 

"  In  the  rock  hast  thou  put  thy  nest  "  (^T.2|?»    from 

7pj"nest").  "  Strong,"  indeed,  "  is  their  dwell 
ing-place."  The  Kenites  were  a  tribe  of  the  wil 
derness,  troglodytes,  who  dwelt  in  the  grottoes 
which  abound  everywhere  in  Palestine,  but  espe 
cially  in  its  southern  parts.  Barth,  in  1847,  saw 
caves  at  the  lower  Jordan,  "  high  up  in  the  steep 
face  of  the  precipitous  rock,  on  the  left,  inhabited 
by  human  beings  arid  goats,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  see  how  they  get  there  "  (Ritter,  xv.  465).  At 
the  Dead  Sea,  Lynch  discovered  grottoes  in  the 
rocks,  the  entrance-  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  profi 
ciency  in  climbing,  could  not  be  found.  The  name 

of  the  tribe,  Kenites,  is  doubtless  derived  from  7)7., 

1  Earlier  scholars  (Le  Clerc.  Lightfoot,  Opera,  ii.  581)  were 
already  struck  by  the  Targum's  constant  substitution  of 

HS J?tt7,    Salmaah  for  Kenite.     In  this  passage  also  it 

reads,  "  the  sons  of  Salmaah."     Even  Jewish  authors  wore 
at  a  loss  how  to  explain  this.     As  it  afford*  a  specimen  of 
the  traditional  exegesis  of  the  Jews,  already  current  in  the 
Targum  on  this  passage,  I  will  here  set  down  the  expl.-mution  j 
of  this  substitution :  The  Kenite  of  our  passage  is  identified 
with  the  Kinim  of  1  Chron.  ii.  55,  who  are  there  described 
as  t:the  families  of  the  Sophtrim."1    But  how  came  the  Ke 
nites  to  hold  this  office,  in  after  times  so  highly  honored,  and  j 
filled  by  men  learned  in  the  law  (cf.  Sankvlrin,  p.  104  a  and  I 
106  a)?     The  father-in-law  of  Moses  —  (tradition  makes  him  , 


I  which  means  an  elevated  hiding-place  in  the  rocks, 
j  as  well  as  a  nest.  The  term  troglodytes,  likewise, 
comes  from  Tp<*>y\r),  "  grotto,"  and  is  applied  to 
|  both  birds  and  human  beings.  As  Jeremiah  (xlix. 
JIG)  exclaims,  "  though  thou  shouldest  make  thy 
j  neat  as  high  as  the  eagle,"  so  ./Eschylus  ( Choephoroe, 
249)  calls  the  nest  of  the  eagle's" brood,  <ritr)vri/j.a, 
''  dwelling-place." 

It  is  from  this  passage,  and  from  ch.  iv.  11,  that 
we  first  learn  that  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses,1  belonged  to  one  of  the  Kenite  families. 
Moses,  when  a  fugitive  in  the  desert,  found  an  asy 
lum  and  a  wife  in  the  retirement  of  Jethro's  house 
hold.  From  that  time,  this  family,  without  losing 
its  independent  and  separate  existence,  was  closely 
allied  with  all  Israel.  But  it  was  only  this  family, 
and  not  the  whole  Kenite  nation,  that  entered  into- 
this  alliance.  Else,  how  could  the  Kenite  be  named 
among  enemies  in  the  prophetic  announcements  of 
Gen.  xv.,  and  with  Amalek  in  the  vision  of  Ba 
laam  ?  Moreover,  the  text  clearly  intimates  that 
the  sons  of  the  Kenite  adhered  to  Israel,  not  as 
Kenites,  but  as  descendants  of  Jethro,  the  father- 
flee  from  the  council  of  Pharaoh  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
Sola,  11  a)  —  is  the  Kenite  who,  when  the  latter  wandered 
in  the  desert  (Ex.  ii.  20,  21),  gave  him  bread  (lechem)  and  also, 
through  his  daughter,  a  house  (belli).  Now,  the  same  chap 
ter  of  Chronicler,  vers.  51,  54,  names  a  certain  Salma,  and 
styles  him  the  rt  father  of  Beth-It chem."  The  father  of  this 
"  Brfa/J-hoitse  "  is  then  identified  with  Jttkro.  Consequently, 
the  sons  of  the  Kenite  are  the  sons  of  Salmaah,  and  thus  their 
name  itself  indicates  how  they  attained  to  the  dignity  ac 
corded  them.  The  Targum  on  Chronicles  (fd.  Wilna,  1836, 
p.  3,  A)  expresses  it  thus  :  tr  They  were  the  sons  of  Zippora, 
who  (in  their  capacity  of  Sopherim)  enjoyed,  together  with 
the  families  of  the  Lerites,  the  glory  of  having  descended 
from  Moses,  the  teacher  of  Israel.'' 


CHAPTER  I.    17-20. 
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in-law  of  Moses.1  It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the 
historian  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Israel,  to 
•how  that  every  promue  wa*  fulfilled,  and  that  no  one 
who  at  any  time  showed  kindness  faded  of  his  promised 
reward.  Caleb's  constancy  and  courage  found  their 
long-promised  inheritance  in  Hebron.  A  recom 
pense  had  also  been  promised  to  the  sons  of  the 
Kcnitc.  When  Israel  was  on  its  journey  through 
As  teen  (Num.  x.  31).  and  Hobab  (on  the  name, 
Me  below,  on  ch.  i v.  II)  desired  to  return  to  his 
old  place  of  abode,  Moses  said :  "  Leave  us  not ; 
thou  knowest  our  places  of  encampment  in  the  des 
ert,  and  hast  been  to  us  instead  of  eyes.  If  thou 


the  south  of  Arad.  But  why  is  the  narrative  of 
the  Kcnite  expedition  here  introduced?  It  is  u 
peculiarity  of  Hebrew  narrators,  that  they  weave 
in  episodes  like  this  and  that  of  O timid  and  Achsah, 
whenever  the  progress  of  the  history,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  place  or  person  with  which  thev 
are  associated,  oners  un  occasion.  Hence  we  al 
ready  find  events  communicated  in  the  15th  chap 
ter  of  Joshua,  which  occurred  at  a  later  date,  but 
of  which  the  author  was  reminded  while  speaking 
of  the  division  of  the  land.  The  history  of  the  con 
quest  of  their  territory  bv  Judah  is  very  brief. 


P>  First,  the  mountain  district  of  Hebron  and  th- 
with  us,  everv  good  tiling  with  which  (iod  lile.-ses  '  northeastern  part  of  the  territory  was  taken  posscs- 
us,  we  will  share  with  thee."  The  fulfillment  of  don  of.  Then,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  vcr. 
this  promise  now  takes  place.  The  Kenitcs  enter  I  9,  they  turned  to  the  south.  Of  this  part  of  their 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah  into  the  inheritance  of  the  j  undertaking  no  details  are  given  ;  but  as  they  were 
latter,  as  into  a  domain  in  which  they  had  always1 1  getting  possession  of  the  land  in  this  direction,  they 
been  at  home.  They  share  in  the  blessing  bestowed  |  came  to  Arad,  where  it  pleased  the  Kenites  to  take- 
by  God  on  Israel.  I  up  their  abode,  in  close  relations  with  Judah.  A 
They  went  up  from  the  City  of  Palms.  No  j  king  formerly  reigned  at  Arad,  who  attacked  Israel 


other  place  than  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  ever  called 
the  City  of  Palms  in  the  Scriptures.  Although  the 
city  was  destroyed,  the  palm-groves  still  existed. 
How  was  it  possible  to  suppose/  in  the  face  of  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3  and  Judg.  iii.  13,  that  here  suddenly,  with 
out  any  preparatory  notice,  another  City  of'  Palms 


when  journeying  in  the  desert  (Num.  xxi.  1),  and 
was  defeated  by  Moses.  A  king  of  Arad  was  also 
conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  14).  After  its 
occupancy  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Kenites  re 
sided  there.  The  position  3  of  the  place  has  been 
accurately  determined  by  Kobinson  (Bib.  lies.  ii. 


is  referred  t<"i !     The  statement   here  made,  so  far    lul,  cf.   hitter,  xiv.  121*).     Kuscliius  and  Jerome 

from  occaMoning  difficulties,  only  testifies  to  the  ]  had  placed  it  twenty  Roman  miles,  a  camel's  jonr- 

exactness  of  the  narrator.     Judah *s  camp  was  in  |  ney  of  alxmt  eight   hours,   from    Hebron.      This 

Gilgal,  whence  they  inarched  through  liczck  again-t 

the  enemy,  and  then  to  Hebron.     Gilgal  lay  in  the 

vicinity  of  Jericho.      When  the  tribe  deeamj>cd, 

the  Kenite  was  unwilling  to  remain  behind.     On 

the  march    through  the  desert,   their  position  as 

guid«--  had  of  course  always  been  in  the  van,  and, 

therefore,  with  the  tribe  of  Judah.     They  desire  to 

enjoy   their  reward  also  in  connection   with  this 

tnbe,  and  hence  the  palms  of  overthrown  Jericho 


cannot  detain  them.  The  region  in  which  they 
were,  can  therefore  be  no  other  place  of  palms  than 
that  from  which  Judah  broke  up,  namely,  Jericho. 
In  fact,  the  statement  that  they  came  from  Jericho, 
proves  the  correctness  of  the  view  given  above,  that 
Uilgal  was  the  place  from  which  Judah  set  out  to 
enter  his  territory. 

Into  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which  lieth  in 

1  This  riew  does  away  with  all  those  questions  of  which, 
altar  earlier  expositors,  Bertheau  treats  on  pp.  24,  25. 

*  Into  this  error,  Lo  Clerc  has  mUled  later  expositors,  and 
among  them,  Bertheau,  p.  25.     However,  the  wholly  irrele 
vant  paMage  of  Dtodorus  (ill.  42),  frequently  cited  to  justify  j 
the  assumption  of  another  City  of  Palms,  was  already  aban 
doned  by  Rownrouller,  p.  24. 

*  Ishak  Chelo,  the  author  of  Lei  ekcmini  dt  Jerusalem,  in 
the  14th  eentnry,  found  Arad  sparsely  inhabited,  by  poor 


it  appears  that  thev  are  those  to  who 
he  makes  presents.*     It  is  true,  that  i 


accords  well  with  the  position  of  the  present  Tell 
'Arad,  "  a  barren-looking  eminence  rising  al>ove  the 
country  around."  From  this  fragmentary  notice 
of  the  place,  we  may  perhaps  infer  what  it  was  that 
specially  attracted  the  Kenites.  If  these  trills 
were  attached  to  the  Troglodyte  mode  of  life,  the 
Arabs  still  told  Robinson  of  a  "cavern"  found 
there.  The  Kenites  still  held  this  region  in  the 
time  of  David  ;  for  from  the  vicinage  of  the  places 
named  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  29  ft*.,  especially  Hormah, 
whom  as  friends 
when  the  ter- 
rihle  war  l>etween  Saul  and  Amalek  raged  in  this 
region,  Saul,  lest  hetohould  strike  friend  with  foe. 
caused  them  to  remove  (1  Sam.  xv.  6).  After  the 
victory,  they  must  have  returned  again. 


Arab*  and  Jews,  who  lived  of  their  flocks.  The  Rabbi  tends 
hi-  sheep,  and  at  the  nune  time  gives  instruction  to  hi-  pu 
pils.  Cf.  Carmoly,  Itinmurts  de  la  Ttrre  Saint  e  (Uruxelles, 
1847),  pp.  244,  245. 

4  Cf .  1  Sam.  xxrii.  10,  whero  the  same  local  position  i< 
assigned  to  the  Kenites,  and  spoken  of  by  David  ax  the  nc«-n»> 
of  his  incursions,  in  order  to  make  the  suspicious  1'hllistineN 
believe  that  he  injures  the  friends  of  Israel. 


Simeon's  territory  is  conquered,  and  Judah  takes  the  Philistine  cities. 
CHAPTER  I.  17-20. 

17  And  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his  brother,  and  they  slew  [smote]  the  Canoanites 
that  inhabited  Zephath,  and  utterly  destroyed  it  [executed  the  ban  upon  it].1     And 

18  the  name  of  the  city  was  called  *  Hormah.     Also  [And]  Judah  took  Gaza  with  the 
coast  [territory]  thereof,  and  Askelon  with  the  coast  [territory]  thereof,  and  Kkron 

19  with  the  coast  [territory]  thereof.     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with  Judah  •  [,] 
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and  lie  dnive  out  t/ic  inhabitants  [obtained  possession]  of  the  mountain  [mountains]  ; 
but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  die  valley  [for  the  inhabitants  of  the  low 
20  country  were  not  to  be  driven  out],3  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron.  And  they 
gave  Hebron  unto  Caleb,  a.s  Moses  [had]  said  :  and  he  expelled  thence  the  three  sous 
of  Auak. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  17.  —  The  C^H  (LXX.  ii/a^a),  in  cases  like  the  present,  was,  as  Hengstenberg  (Pent.  ii.  74)  expresses  it, 
"  the  compulsory  devotement  Jo  the  Lord  of  those  who  would  not  voluntarily  devote  themselves  to  him."  To  render  the 
word  simply  bv  "  destruction,1'  as  is  done  in  the  A.  V.  here  and  elsewhere,  is  to  leave  out  the  religious  element  of  the  act, 
and  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a  common  war  measure.  Of.  Winer,  Realworterb.,s.  v.  Sann  ;  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.  s.  v.  Anathe 
ma.  —  TK.] 

[2  Ver.  17.  —  S""1^!.  Dr.  Cassel  translates  it  as  if  it  were  plural,  and  gives  it  the  same  subject  with  ^E^FIM, 
"  they  called."  Correct,  perhaps,  as  to  fact,  but  grammatically  less  accurate  than  the  A.  V.  S^IT*!  >s  tne  indefinite 
tliird  person.  Cf.  Ges.  Gr.  137,  3.  —  TR.] 

[3  Ver.  10.  —  Dr.  Cassel  :  iJenii  nickt  zu  vtrtreiben  waren  die  Bewohner  der  Niederung.     On  the  force  of  ^3,   for(E.  V. 


Idea 


but),  cf.  Ges.  Gram.  §  155,  p.  271.  —  The  construction  of  ty"!VT7  ^  '  is  unusual.  According  to  Keil  (and  Bertheau) 
'<S^  is  to  be  taken  substantively,  as  in  Amos  vi.  10,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  later  Scriptures  use  ^NS  before 
the  infinitive,  2  Chron.  v.  11 ;  Esth.  iv.  2,  viii.  8 ;  Eccles  iii.  14.  Cf.  Ges.  Gram.  §  132,  3,  Rem.  1 ;  Ewald,  237  c.' 
and  expression  might  then  be  represented  in  English  by  the  phrase  :  « there  was  no  driving  the  enemy  out."  On 
gee  foot-note  on  p.  39.  —  TK.] 

EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  I  °f.  th«    PlaC6S   Pu*   Unde^  J^811'  WG.  afe  tOld>  T6~ 

ceived  the  name  Hormah.-    I  he  vow  in  pursuance 

Ver.  17.     And  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his  of  which  this  ban  was  inflicted  required  its  subse- 
brother.      The  course  of  conquest  by  the  tribes  I  quent  maintenance  as  much  as  its  original  execu- 

'    *  •  rni  11  .»  .1  • 


is  regularly  followed,  but  the  narrative  delays 
only  at  such  points  as  are  connected  with  note 
worthy  facts.  When  Judah  had  reached  the  south, 
and  was  in  Arad,  the  statement  was  introduced 
that  the  Kenite  settled  there.  After  the  conquest 


Thus  much  we  learn  from  the  passage  in 
Numbers.  That  a  close  connection  existed  between 
Arad  and  Hormah  is  also  confirmed  by  Josh.  xii. 
14,  where  a  king  of  Arad  and  one  of  Hormah  are 
named  together.  In  the  same  way  are  the  inhab- 


of  the  south,  the  conquerors  turned  toward  the  low   itants  of  Hormah  and  the  Kenites  in  Arad  men- 
country  (ver.  9).     In  order  to  get  there,  they  must  i  tioned  together,  upon  occasion  of  David's  division  of 


traverse  the  territory  of  Simeon.     Consequently, 
Judah  goes  with  Simeon  now,  to  assist  him  in  gain- 


booty  (1  Sam.  xxx.  29).    Since  Moses  was  not  able 
to  occupy  these  regions,  the  banned  city,  as  appears 


ing  possession  of  his  land.     This  expedition  also  j  plainly  from  Josh.  xii.  14,  where  a  king  of  Hormah 
offered  an  event  which  it  was  important  to  chron-   occurs,   had    been    peopled    and    occupied    anew. 


They  smote  the  inhabitants  of  Zephath,  and 
called  the  city  Chormah.  In  itself  considered, 
the  mere  execution  of  the  ban  of  destruction  on 
a  city  otherwise  unknown,  cannot  be  of  such  im 
portance  as  would  properly  make  it  the  only  re 
ported  event  of  the  campaign  in  Simeon's  territory. 
The  record  must  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
some  event  in  the  earlier  history  of  Israel.1  The 
tribes  had  just  been  in  Arad,  where  the  Kenites 
settled.  Now,  according  to  the  narrative  in  Num. 
xxi.  1  ff.,  it  was  the  King  of  Arad  who  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  people  in  their  journey  through  the  desert. 
The  attack  was  made  when  the  Israelitish  host  was 
in  a  most  critical  situation,  which,  to  be  sure,  could 
not  be  said  to  be  improved  by  the  ban  executed  on 
the  cities  of  the  king  after"  the  victory  was  won. 
Not  Arad,  —  for  this  retained  its  name,  —  but  one 

1  Compare  Rosenmuller,  p.  25,  and  Ilengstenberg,  Pent. 
ii.  p.  179,  etc. 

'2  The  King  of  Arad  only  is  spoken  of,  Num.  xxi.  1,  and 
it  is  not  said  that  Arad  was  called  Hormah.  The  "  name  of 
the  (one)  place,"  it  is  stated,  they  called  Hormah,  whereas 
they  "  banned  their  cities."  Since,  therefore,  Arad  and  Hor 
mah  are  distinguished,  it  is  plain  that  this  one  place  of  the 
banned  cities,  which  was  called  Hormah,  was  Zephath.  — 
[BERTHEAU:  "It  has  been  thought,  indeed,  that  the  word 

in  Num.  xxi.  3,  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands, 
indicates  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  whole  southern  dis 
trict  received  the  name  Hormah,  whereas,  according  to  our 
passage  [i.  e.  Judg.  i.  17J  it  was  given  only  to  the  city  of 

Zephath  ;  but  S^pJS  never  signifies  "  region,"  and  must 


Hence  it  was  the  task  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  with 

and 
to  change  the  Zephath  of  its  heathen  inhabitants 


once  more  into  Hormah.  That,  in  this  respect 
also,  the  tribes  observed  the  commands  of  Moses, 
and  fulfilled  what  was  formerly  promised,  —  adjudg 
ing  to  one,  reward,  as  to  the  Kenite ;  to  another,  the 
ban,  as  to  Zephath,  —  this  is  the  reason  why  this 
fact  is  here  recorded.  Robinson  thought  that 
there  was  every  reason  for  supposing  that  in  the 
position  of  the  pass  es-Sufah,  far  down  in  the  south, 
the  locality  of  Zephath  was  discovered  (Bib.  Res. 
ii.  181).  The  position,  as  laid  down  on  his  map, 
strikes  me  as  somewhat  remote  from  Tell  'Arad ; 
and  the  name  es-Sufah,  Arabic  for  "  rock,"  cannot, 
on  account  of  its  general  character,  be  considered 
altogether  decisive.3  Moreover,  another  Zephath 
actually  occurs,  near  Mareshah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  10), 

be  understood  here,  as  in  Gen.  xxviii  19  and  elsewhere,  of 
one  place  or  one  city."  — Ta.l 

8  Some  ruins,  named  Sepata  by  the  Arabs,  were  found  by 
Rowlands  (cf.  Hitter,  xiv.  1084-5;  Williams'  Holy  City, 
i.  464).  two  and  a  half  hours  southwest  of  Khalasa  (Robin 
son's  Elusa),  and  have  also  been  identified  with  Zephath. 
Their  position  is  very  different  from  that  of  Tell  es-Suf.ih. 
They  also  seem  to  me  to  lie  too  remote  from  Arad.  That 
the  Biblical  name  Zephath  has  been  preserved,  after  the  Jew 
ish  inhabitants  for  many  centuries  must  have  used,  not  that, 
but  Hormah,  does  not  appear  at  all  probable.  In  the  moun 
tains  of  Ephraim,  Eli  Smith  came  into  a  village  Um-Sufah. 
'<  It  reminded  him  of  the  locality  of  Hormah  near  the 
iouthcrn  border  of  Palestine,  both  of  which  names  [Um- 
s lit' ill  and  Hormah]  in  Arabic  designate  such  smooth  tract* 
of  rock  "  (Hitter,  xvi.  661). 
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not  far  from  Eleutheropolis,  and  Robinson  (ii.  31) 
makes  it  probable  that  by  the  valley  of  Zephath  in 
which  Kiu-j  Asa  fought,  the  wady  is  meant  which 
"comes  down  from  Beit  Jibrin  towards  Tell  es- 
Safieh."  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  castle  existing 
there,  bore  the  name  Alba  Specula,  Fortress  of  Ob 
servation,  which  at  all  event*  agrees  with  the  sig 
nification  of  Zephath. 

Vcr.  18.  And  Judah  took  Gaza,  Askelon,  and 
Ekron.  The  territory  assigned  to  Judah  extended 
to  the  sea,  including  the  Philistine  coast-hind,  with 
tlu-ir  five  cities.  After  the  conquest  of  Simeon's 
lot  their  course  descended  from  the  hills  into  the 
lowlands  (Shrjthelah,  ver.  'J),  most  probably  by  way 
of  Beer  shcba,  to  the  sea.  In  their  victorious'  prog 
ress,  they  storm  and  seize  Gaza,  Askelon,  and 
Ekron,  pressing  on  from  south  to  north.  Although 
Ashdod  is  not  mentioned  here,  it  is  natural  to  sup 
pose,  since  it  was  included  in  the  borders  assigned 
'to  Judah  (Josh,  xv.),  and  lay  on  the  road  from 
Askelon  to  Ekron,  that  it  was  also  taken,  previous 
to  the  conquest  of  Ekron.  Joscphus,  drawing  the 
same  inference,  expressly  includes  it.  It  is  said 


??},  "  they  took  by  storm."  They  were  not 
able,  at  this  time,  so  to  take  and  hold  these  places 
as  to  expel  their  inhabitants.  The  tribe  of  Judah, 
which,  as  it  seems,  now  continued  the  war  alone, 
on  the  sea-coast  fell  in  with  cultivated  cities,  pro 
vided  with  all  the  arts  of  warfare.  Israel  at  that 
time  was  not  prepared  for  long  and  tedious  wars. 
In  swift  and  stormy  campaigns,  their  divinely- 
inspired  enthusiasm  enabled  them  to  conquer.  On 
the  mountains,  where  personal  courage  and  natural 
strength  alone  came  into  play,  they  were  entirely 
victorious,  and  held  whatever  they  gained.  It  was 
only  in  the  plains,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  cities  met  them  with  the  murderous  opposi 
tion  of  iron  chariots,  that  they  gave  up  the  duty  of 
gaining  entire  mastery  over  the  land.1  '* 

Ver.  19.  For  the  inhabitants  of  the  low 
country  were  not  to  be  driven  out,  because 
they  had  iron  chariots.8  The  noble  simplicity 

1  Thu*  an  internal  contradiction  between  this  verse  and 
the  statement  of  the  next  that  Judah  foiled  to  drive  out  the 
inhabitant*  of  the  low  country,  aj  as»crt«d  by  liaihinger 
(lli-rz.  Rtal-Eneykl.  xi.  564),  doe*  not  exist. 


a  [The  author  identifier  the  p£9,    th#    inhabitant*   of 


which  Judah  failed  to  drive  out,  with  the  flcC?,  ver.  9, 
and  hence  render*  it  (see  ver.  19)  by  AW/ninif  ,  ''  low  coun 
try,''  prop.  depreMion.  Against  thi*  identification,  accepted 
by  Studer,  liertheau,  Keil,  and  many  others,  Bachniann 
object*  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Jer.  xlvii.  6,  a 


poetic  paasage  in  a  late  prophet,  p^237  I*  never  applied  to 
the  Philistine  plain.  "  In  accordance  with  it*  derivation, 
r^7  d*00***  »  valley-basin  (cf.  Robinson,  PAy.t.  OVo-. 
p.  70),  broadly  extended  it  may  be  (Gen.  xiv.  9,  10 ;  Josh, 
xvii.  16;  etc.).  adapted  for  battle  (Josh.  viil.  13),  lusceptible 
of  cultivation  (Job  xxxlx.  10 ;  Cant.  ii.  1 ;  Ps.  Ixv.  14  ;  etc.), 
but  still  always  depraved  between  mountain*  and  bordered 
by  them.  It  never  mean*  a  level  plain  or  lowland*  "  Cf. 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.,  p.  476,  Amer.  e-1.  Bachmann, 
thm-forr,  look*  for  the  Emtk  —  which,  by  the  way,  with 
the  article,  i*  not  neceMarily  singular,  but  may  be  u«ed 
collectively  -  within  or  at  least  very  near  the  Mountain*  of 
Judah.  "  Of  valley*  affording  room  for  the  action  of  char 
iot*,  the  mountain*  of  Judah  have  several ;  t.  g.,  the  Km«k 
Rrphaim,  Josh.  xv.  8,  southwest  of  Jerusalem,  one  hour  long 
and  one  half  hour  broad,  known  a*  a  battle-field  In  other 
time*  also  (2  Bam.  T.  18,  22  ;  xxlli.  13) ;  the  Emek  ha-Klah, 
1  Bam.  xvli.  1,  2  ;  the  broad  basins  of  the  valley*  of  Jehoah- 
aphath  and  Ben  Hlnnorn  near  the  northern  boundary  (see 
Rob.  I.  268,  278) ;  the  great,  basin-like  plain  of  Benl  Nairn, 


of  the  narrative  could  not  show  itself  more  plainly. 
"  The  Lord  was  with  Judah,  and  he  gained  pOMM- 

sion  of  the  mountain  district ;  but  IZT^n  7  rfb, 
not  to  be  driven  out,"  etc.  The  expression  w? 

^ '?^'  "  they  could  not,"  is  purposely  avoided. 
They  would  have  been  quite  able  when  God  waa 
with  them ;  but  when  it  came  to  a  contest  with  iron 
chariots  their  faith  failed  them.  The  tribes  of 
Joseph  were  likewise  kept  out  of  the  low  country 
because  the  inhabitants  had  chariots  of  iron  (Josh, 
xvii.  16) ;  but  Joshua  said  (ver.  18),  "  Thou  shalt 
(or  canst)  drive  out  the  Canaanite,  though  he  bo 
strong."  Iron  chariots  are  known  only  to  the 
Book  of  Judges,  excepting  the  notice  of"  them  in 
the  passage  just  cited  from  Joshua.  The  victory 
of  Deborah  and  Barak  over  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan, 
owed  much  of  its  glory  to  the  fact 'that  Sisera  com 
manded  nine  hundred  iron  chariots.  Bertheau 
rejects  the  earlier  opinion  that  these  chariots  were 
currtis  ftilcati,  scythe-chariots,  on  the  ground  that 
those  were  unknown  to  the  Egyptians.  He  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  chariots  of  tne  Canaanites,  like 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  were  onlv  made  of  wood, 
but  with  iron-chid  corners,  etc.,  and  therefore  very 
strong.  But  such  chariots  would  never  be  called  iron 
chariots.  The  Egyptian  war-chariots  which  Pha 
raoh  leads  forth  against  Israel,  arc  not  so  called. 
To  speak  of  chariots  as  iron  chariots,  when  they 
were  in  the  main  constructed  of  a  different  material, 
would  be  manifestly  improper,  unless  what  of  iron 
there  was  alxmt  them,  indicated  their  terrible  de 
structive  capacities.  It  has,  indeed,  IKH-II  inferred 
from  Xenophon's  Cyroptrdia  (\'\.  1,  27),  that  scythe- 
chariots  were  first  invented  by  Cyrus,  and  that 
they  were  previously  unknown  "  in  Media,  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  the  whole  of  Asia."  But  even  if  this 
Cyrus  were  to  be  deemed  strictly  historical,  the 
whole  notice  indicates  no  more  than  the  improve 
ment  *  of  a  similar  kind  of  weapon.  It  does  not 
at  all  prove  that  scythe-chariots  did  not  previously 
exist.  The  principal  improvement  which  the 

in  the  east  (see  Rob.  i.  488  IT.) ;  and  other*.  And  that,  in 
general,  chariots  in  considerable  number*  might  be  used  in 
the  mountain  country,  appears,  with  reference  to  a  region  a 
little  further  north,  from  1  Sam.  xiii.  5.''  Itachmann'a 
view  of  the  connection  of  ver.  19  with  what  precedes  is  a* 
follow*  :  Ver.  9.  The  battle  of  liozek,  etc.,  having  tie-cured 
Juduh  from  attack*  in  the  rear,  and  left  him  free  to  proceed 
!  in  hi*  undertaking*,  the  theatre  of  these  undertaking*  i* 
divided  by  ver.  9  into  three  part* :  the  mountain  country, 
the  south  (nr^rb),  and  the  plain  (shephelah).  The  conquest 
of  the  mountain  country  is  illustrated  by  a  couple  of  in 
stances  in  ver*.  10-15  ;  that  of  the  south  Is  similarly  indi 
cated  in  vera.  16,  17;  and  that  of  the  plain  in  ver.  18. 
Here,  too,  Judah  was  successful  in  his  undertaking*.  A* 
in  the  other  case*,  the  place*  named  here,  (Saai,  Askelon, 
Kkron,  are  only  mentioned  a*  example*  of  what  took  place 
J  in  the  Hhephelah  generally.  The  conquest  of  the  western 
|  part*  of  the  Shephelah  being  related,  that  of  the  eastern 
di*trict«,  nearer  the  mountain*,  was  left  to  be  inferred  a*  a 
matter  of  course.  Then,  in  ver.  19,  the  narrative  return* 
to  the  mountain  country,  in  order  to  supplement  ver*.  10-15 
by  indicating,  what  those  verse*  did  not  *how,  that  the  con 
quest  of  this  division,  the  first  of  the  three  mentioned,  wa* 
not  complete.  —  TR  ] 

8  How  properly  the  reading*  of  the  Septuaginta  are  not 
considered  a*  authorities  against  the  Hebrew  text,  is  suffi 
ciently  shown  by  the  single  fact  that  here  they  read,  "  Srt 
'PriX*fl  <i«0r«tAaro  avrott ,''  which  also  passed  over  into  the 
Syriac  version.  A  few  Codd.  add  "  *<u  o^ara  <ri«ijpa  av- 

TOif." 

4  Cf  Joh.  Oottl.  Schneider,  In  hi*  edition  of  the  Cjvmm 
dm  (Up»  1840),  p.  868. 
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Cyrus  of  Xenophon  introduced,  was,  that  he 
changed  the  chariot-rampart,  fonned  perhaps  after 
the  manner  of  the  Indian  battle-array  (akschau- 
hini,1  the  idea  of  our  game  of  chess)  into  a  means 
of  aggressive  warfare.  For  this  purpose,  he  changed 
the  form  of  the  chariot,  and  added  the  scythe  to 
the  axle-tree.  But  the  chariots  of  our  passage 
must  already  have  been  intended  for  aggressive 
action,  since  otherwise  the  purpose  of  the  iron  is 
incomprehensible.  Nor  does  Xenophon  assert  that 
Cyrus  was  the  first  who  affixed  scythes  to  chariots, 
although  he  would  not  have  failed  to  do  so  if  that 
had  been  his  opinion.  It  is,  moreover,  in  itself  not 
probable.  Xenophon  mentions  that  the  (African) 
Cyrenians  "  still  had  that  kind  of  chariots  which 
Cyrus  invented.2  And  Strabo  informs  us  that  in 
his  time  the  Nigretes,  Pharusii,  and  Ethiopians, 
African  tribes,  made  use  of  the  scythe-chariot.3 
The  changes  introduced  in  the  chariot  by  Cyrus, 
were  made  in  view  of  a  war  against  the  Assyrians, 
whom  Xenophon  distinguishes  from  the  Syrians. 
But  from  a  statement  of  Ctesias  *  we  learn  that  the 
Assyrian  armies  already  had  scythe-chariots.  The 
same  occasion  induced  Cyrus  to  clothe  his  chariot- 
warriors  in  armor.  For  at  all  events,  Assyrian 
monuments  represent  the  charioteers  encased  in 
coats  of  mail.6  It  serves  to  explain  the  term  iron 
chariots,  that  Xenophon  also  speaks  of  iron  scythes 
(Sptirava  ffiSrjpa).  Curtius  (iv.  9,  4)  describes 
chariots  which  carried  iron  lances  on  their  poles 
(ex  summo  temone  hastce  prcejixce  ferro  eminebant), 
for  which  the  form  of  Assyrian  chariots  seems  to 
be  very  well  adapted.  Representations  of  them 
sufficiently  indicate  the  horrors  of  these  instru 
ments  of  war,  by  the  bodies  of  the  slain  between 
their  wheels. 

Ver.  20.  And  they  gave  Hebron  unto  Caleb. 
This  statement,  even  after  that  of  ver.  10,  is  by  no 
means  superfluous.  Now,  and  not  before,  could 
Caleb  receive  Hebron  as  a  quiet  possession.  Judah 
must  first  enter  his  territory.  When  the  conquest 
was  completed,  —  and  it  was  completed  after  the 
western  parts  of  the  mountain  region  also  sub 
mitted, —  the  tribe  of  Judah  entered  upon  its  pos 
sessions  ;  and  then  the  aged  hero  received  that 
which  had  been  promised  him.  Then  also,  most 
likely,  transpired  that  beautiful  episode  which  gave 
to  Othniel  his  wife  and  property. 


HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  4-20.     Obedient,  believing,  united  Israel 
is  attended  by  victory.     And  in  victory  it  knows 

1  Bohlen,  Altes  Indien,  ii.  66. 

2  [On  this  sentence  of  our  author,  Bachmann  remarks  : 
"  Cassel's  explanation  that  the  Cyrenians  had  '  still '  that 
kind  of  chariots  which  Cyrus   invented,  is  the  opposite  of 
what  Xenophon,  /.  r.,  expressly  and  repeatedly   declares, 
namely,  that  Cyrus  abolishtd  (Ka.ri\v<rt)  both   the  earlier 
(irpoaOev  ovaav)  Trojan  method  of  chariot-warfare,  and  also 
that  mill  in  use  (in  ical  vvv  oiVai')  among  the  Cyrenians, 
which  formerly  (TW  irpovQtv  \p6vov)  was  also  practiced  by 
the  Medea,  Syrians,  etc."     Bertheau  and  Bachmann  (Keil, 
too)  resist    the  conversion  of  "  iron  chariot*  "  into  eurrus 
falcatt  on  the  ground  that  these  were  unknown  before  Cy- 


how  to  punish  and  reward.  Adoni-bezek  terribly 
experiences  what  he  had  inflicted  on  others,  but 
the  sons  of  the  Kenite  dwell  like  brethren  in  the 
midst  of  Judah.  The  Canaanite  is  chastised  ;  but 
the  Kenite  reaps  the  fruits  of  conquest.  The  un 
believers  among  the  spies  formerly  sent  by  Moses 
are  infamous,  but  Caleb  gains  an  inheritance  full 
of  honor.  Thus,  faith  makes  men  united  before 
action;  after  it,  just.  Men  are  wise  enough  to 
give  every  one  his  own  (suum  cuique),  only  so  long 
as  they  continue  obedient  toward  God.  For  faith 
1  .  regards  that  which  is  God's  ;  and,  therefore, 
2.  awards  according  to  real  deserts.  Othniel  ob 
tained  Caleb's  daughter,  not  because  he  was  his 
nephew  (nepos),  but  because  he  took  Kirjath-sepher. 
Before  God,  no  nepotism  holds  good,  for  it  is  a  sign 
of  moral  decay;  on  the  contrary,  he  gives  the 
power  of  discerning  spirits.  He  only,  who  in  the 
sanctuary  of  God  has  inquired  after  "  Light  and 
Righteousness"  (Urim  and  Thuinmim),  can  prop 
erly  punish  and  reward. 

STARKE  (ver.  16):  The  children  of  those  par 
ents  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  church  of  God, 
should  have  kindness  shown,  and  benefits  extended 
to  them  before  others.  For  ingratitude  is  a  shame 
ful  thing. 

THE  SAME  (ver.  17)  :  Covenants,  even  when 
involving  dangers,  must  be  faithfully  kept  by  all, 
but  especially  by  brothers  and  sisters. 

[ScoTT  (ver.  19):  Great  things  might  be 
achieved  by  the  professors  of  the  gospel,  if  they 
unitedly  endeavored  to  promote  the  common  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness  ;  for  then  "  the  Lord 
would  be  with  them,"  and  every  mountain  would 
sink  into  a  plain.  But  when  outward  difficulties 
are  viewed  by  the  eye  of  sense,  and  the  almighty 
power  of  God  is  forgotten,  then  no  wonder  we  do 
not  prosper  ;  for  according  to  our  faith  will  be  our 
vigor,  zeal,  and  success.  Love  of  ease,  indulgence, 
and  worldly  advantages,  both  spring  from  and  fos 
ter  unbelief.  Thus  many  an  awakened  sinner, 
who  seemed  to  have  escaped  Satan's  bondage,  "  is 
entangled  again,  and  overcome,  and  his  last  state 
is  worse  than  the  first."  Thus  even  many  a  be 
liever  who  begins  well  is  hindered  :  he  grows  neg 
ligent  and  unwatchful  and  afraid  of  the  cross  ;  his 
graces  languish,  his  evil  propensities  revive  ;  Satan 
perceives  his  advantage,  and  plies  him  with  suita 
ble  temptations  ;  the  world  recovers  its  hold  ;  he 
loses  his  peace,  brings  guilt  into  his  conscience, 
anguish  into  his  heart,  discredit  on  his  character, 
and  reproach  on  the  gospel  ;  his  hands  are  tied, 
his  mouth  is  closed,  and  his  usefulness  ruined.  — 
Tr.] 

rus,  who  invented  them,  Cyrop&dia,  vi.  1,  27,  30.  On  the 
Egyptian  war-chariot,  see  Wilkinson,  Manners  ami  Customs, 
i.  850.  —  TR.] 

8  Lib.  xvii.  8,  7,  ed.  Paris,  p.  703:  "xP^ai  5«  «a!  6pe- 


4  In  the  Bibt.  Hist,  of  Diodorus,  ii.  5. 

6  Cf.  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  ii.  335.  [For  an 
account  of  the  Assyrian  war-chariot,  p.  349.  On  p.  353, 
Layard  remarks  :  «  Chariots  armed  with  scythes  are  not 
seen  in  th'e  Assyrian  sculptures,  although  mentioned  by 
Ctesias  as  being  in  the  army  of  Ninus."  —  TR.] 


CHAPTER  I.  21-26. 
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Benjamin  it  inactive*  and  allows  the  Jebusite  to  remain  in  Jerusalem. 
Joseph  emulates  Judah,  and  takes  Bethel. 

CHAPTER  I.    21-26. 


The  House  of 


21  And  *  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that  inhab 
ited  Jerusalem :  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  [dwelt]  with  [among]  2  the  children  [sons] 

22  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day.     And  the  house  of  Joseph,  they  also    went 

23  up  against  Beth-el :  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with   them.     And  the  house  of 
Joseph  sent  to  descry  [spy  out  the  entrance  to]  4  Beth-el.     Now  the  name  of  the  city 

24  before  was  Luz.     And  the  spies  saw  a  man  come   forth  out  of  the  city,  and  they 
said  unto  him.  Shew  us,  we  pray   thee,  the  entrance  into  the  city,  and  we  0will  shew 

25  thee  mercy  [favor].    And  when  [omit :  when]  he  shewed  them  the  entrance  into  the 
city,  [and]  they  smote  the  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  :  but  they  let  go  the  man 

26  and  all  hi<  family.     And  the  man  went  into  the  land  of  the  Ilittites,  and  built  [there] 
a  city,  and  called  the  name  thereof  Luz  :  which  is  the  name  thereof  unto  this  day. 

TKXTCAL    AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[i  Ver.  21.  —The  1  would  be  better  taken  adTersitively  :  But.  It  contrast*  the  conduct  of  Benjamin  with  that  of 
Caleb,  Ter.  20.  —  TR.] 

[»  Ver.  21.  —  Cf.  note  2,  on  Ter.  16,  and  3  on  Ter.  29.  —  TR.) 

[8  Ver.  22.  —  Zn~C2j  looks  back  to  ver.  3  ff.  and  Intimates  a  parallelism  between  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Joseph  and  that  of  Judah  and  his  brother  Simeon.  —  TR.] 

[«  Ver.  23.  —Dr.  Oanel  apparently  supplies  S^Z!2  from  the  next  verse.  "?V\  it  is  true,  is  usually  followed  by  the 
•ccusatire,  not  by  2.  But  on  the  other  hand,  S'l— p  it  put  in  the  const,  state  before  -"V  (cf.  Ten.  24,  25) ;  whereas, 
if  we  supply  it  here,  we  must  suppose  it  joined  to  T»3?  by  means  of  a  preposition.  It  is  as  well,  therefore,  to  say,  with 
Bertheau,  that  "  the  rerb  is  connected  with  2  because  the  spying  is  to  fasten  itself,  and  that  continuously,  upon  Bethel, 

cf.  5  "Ho-  H^n  *Dd  ^T*"?^  ' "  °r  Wlth  Bachn>ann'  *****  "  ?  i"di«»tes  the  hostile  character  of  the  spying."  S*Qtt 
U  used  as  a  general  exprenio'n  for  any  way  or  mode  of  access  into  the  city  :  "  Show  us  how  to  get  in,"  is  the  demand  of 
the  spies. —  Ta.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRDJAL. 

Ver.  21.    And  the  sons  of  Benjamin  did  not 
drive  out  the  Jebusite.     At  Josh.  xv.  6.3.  at  the ' 
close  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  territory  of 
Judah.  it  is  said,  "  As  for  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabi 
tant  of  Jerusalem,  the  sons  of  Judah  could  not 
drive  them  out;  and  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the' 
sons  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day."     This 
Terse  ha*  been  thought  to  contradict  the  one  above. 
In  reality,  however,  it  only  proves  the  exactness 
of  the  statements.    The  boundary  line  of  the  tribes 
of  Benjamin  and  Judah  ran  through  the  district  of 
Jerusalem,   through    the  valley  of   lien   Hinnom, 
south  of  the  city  (Josh.  xv.  8).     The  city  already 
extended  outward  from  the  foot  of  the  citadel.  The 
remark  of  Josephus,1  that,  in  the  passage  above 
discussed,  Judg.  i.  8,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  only 
the  lower  city,  not  the  citadel,  has  great  probability 
on  its  side.    'The  conquest  of  the  citadel  was  no't 
their  business  at  the  time.     It  was   sufficient  for 
them  to  pursue  the  hostile  king  into  his  city,  and 
then  lay  that  in  ashes.     The  citadel  lay  within  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.     Nevertheless,  on  account  of 
this  fortress.  Judah,  also,  was  not  able  to  expel  the 
Jcbusitcs,  who  continued  to  live  side  by  side  with 
thrm  in  th.   district  of  Jerusalem.     At  all  event*, 
tin-  .klmsitrs  in  JtniMih-m  belonged  to  the  territory 
Of  Judah  so  far  at  least,  that  the  failure  to  expel 
1  Ami.   T.  2,  2:    X-A,*,  r  V  4  *«M**p*r  avrot'c  «!p<- 


them  must  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
boundaries  of  Judah.  Still  more  necessary  was  it 
to  rej>eat  this  statement  in  connection  with  Brnja- 
min,  within  whose  limits  the  city  and  fortress  of  the 
Jebusites  were  situated.  Their  expulsion  properly 
devolved  on  this  tribe.  Successful  occupation  of 
the  stronghold  would  have  greatly  increased  the 
honor  and  consideration  of  Benjamin.  The 
importance  of  the  place,  David  recognized  as  soon 
as  he  became  king.  But  Benjamin  was  content 
when  the  Jebusites,  humbled  by  Judah,  ofl'ered  no 
resistance,  left  them  in  possession  of  the  fortress, 
and  lived  peaceably  together  with  them.  It  has 
l>een  justly  observed,  that  different  terms  are  em 
ployed  in  speaking  of  the  failure  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  respectively  to  drive  out  the  Jebusites. 
Of  Judah  it  is  said  (Josh.  xy.  6.3),  "  they  could 
not,"  because  the  Jebusites  had  their  stronghold 
in  another  tribe.  But  of  Benjamin  this  expresMon 
is  not  used,  because  they  were  wanting  in  disposi 
tion  and  energy  for  tne  struggle  that  devolved 
upon  them.  Cf.  on  ch.  xix.  12. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  house  of  Joseph,  they  also 
went  up  toward  Bethel.  This  action  of  the  house 
of  Joseph  is  told  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  house 
of  Benjamin.  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  lay  l>etwecn 
Judah  and  Kphraim  (Josh,  xviii.  11);  and  Bethel, 
within  it*  limits,  formed  a  counterpart  to  Jerusa 
lem.  Historically,  Bethel  is  celebrated  for  the 
blessing  there  promised  to  Jacob,  and  afterwards 
less  favorably  for  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jero- 
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boam-  Geographically,  it  was  important  on  ac 
count  of  its  position  and  strength.  As  Jcbus  and 
Jerusalem  are  always  identified,  so  it  is  everywhere 
remarked  of  Bethel,  that  it  was  formerly  Luz  ;  and 
as  Jebus  indicated  particularly  the  fortress,  Jerusa 
lem  the  city,  —  although  the  latter  name  also  em 
braced  both,  —  so  a  similar  relation  must  be 
assumed  to  have  existed  between.  Bethel  and  Luz. 
Otherwise  the  border  of  Benjamin  could  not  have 
run  south  of  Luz  (Josh,  xviii.  13),  while  neverthe 
less  Bethel  was  reckoned  among  the  cities  of  Ben 
jamin  (Josh,  xviii.  22).  This  assumption,  more 
over,  explains  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Josh, 
xviii.  13:  "  And  the  border  went  over  from  thence  to 
ward  Luz  (after  which  we  expect  the  usual  addition 
"  which  is  Bethel ;  "  but  that  which  does  follow  is  :) 
on  the  south  side  of  Luz,  which  is  Bethel.  It  ex 
plains  likewise  the  mention,  Josh.  xvi.  2,  of  the 
border  "  from  Bethel  to  Luz,"  i.  e.  between  Bethel 
and  Luz.  The  latter  was  evidently  a  fortress, 
high  and  strong,  whose  city  descended  along  the 
mountain-slope.  When  Jacob  erected  his  altar,  it 
must  have  been  on  this  slope  or  in  the  valley.  One 
name  designated  both  fortress  and  city,  but  this 
docs  not  militate  against  their  being  distinguished 
from  each  other.  Bethel  belonged  to  two  tribes  in 
a  similar  manner  as  Jerusalem.  The  capture  of 
Luz  by  Joseph  would  not  have  been  told  in  a  pas 
sage  which  treats  of  the  conflicts  of  the  individual 
tribes  in  their  own  territories,  if  that  fortress  had 
not  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Joseph.  By  the  con 
quest  of  Luz,  Joseph  secured  the  possession  of 
Bethel,  since  both  went  by  that  name,  just  as 
David,  when  he  had  taken  the  fortress  of  the  Jebu- 
site,  was  for  the  first  time  master  of  Jerusalem. 
This  deed  is  related  as  contrasting  with  the  con 
duct  of  Benjamin.  Benjamin  did  nothing  to  take 
the  fortress  of  Zion  :  Joseph  went  up  to  Luz,  and 
God  was  with  him.  This  remark  had  been  impos 
sible,  if,  as  has  been  frequently  assumed,1  the  tribe 
of  Joseph  had  arbitrarily  appropriated  to  itself  the 
city  which  had  been  promised  to  Benjamin.  The 
view  of  ancient  Jewish  expositors,  who  assume  a 
Bethel  in  the  valley  and  one  on  the  mountain,  does 
not  differ  from  that  here  suggested.  —  Robinson 
seems  to  have  established  the  position  of  the  an 
cient  Bethel  near  the  present  Beitin,  where  scat 
tered  ruins  occupy  the  surface  of  a  hill-point.  A 
few  minutes  to  the"  N.  E.,  on  the  highest  spot  of 
ground  in  the  vicinity,  are  other  ruins,  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  Ai  by  the  natives :  these  also  per 
haps  belonged  to  Bethel.''2  It  cannot,  however,  be 
said,  that  until  Robinson  this  position  was  entirely 
unknown.  Esthori  ha-Purchi,  who  in  his  time 
found  it  called  Bethai,  the  /  having  fallen  away, 
was  evidently  acquainted  with  it.*  In  another 
work  of  the  "fourteenth  century  the  then  current 
name  of  Bethel  is  said  to  l>e  Be  thin.4 

Vers.  23-25.    And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to 

spy  out.  ^"'7*-  'rom  "^j  to  travel  around, 
in  order  to  find  an  entrance  less  guarded  and  inac 
cessible.  Luz  appeared  to  be  very  strong  and  well 
guarded,  and  for  a  long  time  the  "assailants  vainly 

1  Already  by  Reland,  Pa'a-s'.ina,  p.  841. 

2  Ilobinson,  Bihl.  R>$.  i.  448. 

8  Kaflor  re  Pherack  (Berlin  edition),  ch.  xi.  pp.  47,  48. 
Cf.  Zunz,  in  Aslier's  Benj.  of  Tutrla,  ii.  436. 

4  Ishak  Cheloin  Cannoly,  pp.  249,  260. 

6  The  German  traitor  Seg«-stes  merely  alleges  that  he  fol 
lows  higher  reasons,  although  he  knows  that  ''  i>rn  iittwts 
ttiam  iis  quos  anlf.pnn.iint  inrisi  sunt."  Tacit.,  Annal.  i.  58, 
2.  Israel  saw  the  hand  of  a  higher  Helper  in  such  assist 
ance  ;  and  hence  it  had  no  hatred  toward  the  instru 
ments 


sought  a  suitable  opportunity  for  a  successful  as- 
(  sault.  When  the  Persians  besieged  Sardis,  their 
efforts  were  long  in  vain.  One  day  a  Persian  saw 
a  Lydian,  whose  helmet  had  fallen  over  the  ram- 
|  part,  fetch  it  back  by  a  hitherto  unnoticed  way. 
'  The  man  was  followed,  and  the  city  was  token 
(Herod,  i.  84).  A  similar  accident  favored  the 
conquest  of  the  fortress.  The  spies  saw  a  man 
who  had  come  out  of  the  city.  He  failed  to  escape 
them.  They  compelled  him  to  disclose  the  en 
trance.  They  promised  him  peace  and  mercy  on 
condition  of  showing  them  the  right  way.  He 
did  it.  It  seems  not  even  to  have  been  necessary 
to  storm  the  city;  they  fell  upon  the  inhabitants 
unawares.  Only  the  man  who  had  assisted  them, 
and  his  family,  were  spared.  They  let  him  go  in 
peace.  He  was  evidently  no  Ephialtes,  who  had 
betrayed  the  city  for  money.  Doing  it  under  com 
pulsion,  and  unconsciously  serving  a  great  cause,4 
no  calamity  befell  him,  and  he  found  anew  country. 
It  not  only  behooves  the  people  of  God  to  perform 
what  they  have  promised,  but  Jewish  tradition  fol 
lowed  persons  like  Rahab  and  this  man,  as  those 
who  had  furthered  the  course  of  sacred  history 
against  their  own  people,  with  peculiar  kindness. 
This  man,  like  Rahab,  is  blessed  for  all  time  (cf. 
Jalkut  on  the  passage,  p.  8,  d). 

Ver.  26.  And  the  man  went  into  the  land  of 
the  Hittites.  It  evinces  a  special  interest  in  the 
man  that  his  fortunes  are  traced  even  into  a  strange 
land.  Greek  patriotism  relates  that  Ephialtes 
fared  as  he  deserved  ;  °  our  history  employs  the 
favorable  destiny  which  befell  this  man,  to  show 
that  as  he  did  not  designedly  for  the  sake  of  money 
practice  treason,  so  he  was  also  the  instrument 
of  setting  a  prosperous  enterprise  on  foot.  But 
where  is  the  land  of  the  C/tiltim  (Ilittites)  to  which 
he  went  ?  In  nearly  all  passages  in  which  Scrip 
ture  makes  mention  of  the  Sons  of  Chcth 


E.  V.  Heth),  the  Chitti  (^H,  E.  V.  Hittite),  and 
the  Chittim  (^"H*  E.  V.  Ilittites),  the  name 
appears  to  be  a  general  term,  like  the  word  Canaan- 
ite.  Especially  in  the  three  passages  where  the 
Cliiltiiu  are  mentioned  "  (Josh.  i.  4  ;  1  Kgs.  x.  29  ;  2 
Kgs.  vii.  6),  their  land  and  kings  are  placed  between 
Egypt  and  Aram  in  such  a  way  as  seems  to  be  ap 
plicable  only  to  the  populations  of  Canaan.  Mov 
ers8  has  successfully  maintained  that  D  ^IH  and 

3^.n3  refer  to  the  same  race  of  people  ;  but  it  can 
not  be  accepted  that  this  race  consisted  only  of  the 
Kittim  of  Cyprus.  It  must  rather  be  assumed 
that  the  Chittim  answer  to  a  more  general  concep 
tion,  which  also  gave  to  the  Kittim,  their  colonists, 
the  name  they  l>orc.  The  historical  interpreta 
tion  of  Kittim, "which  applied  it  to  lonians,  Mace 
donians,  and  Romans,  would  not  have  been  possi 
ble,  if  the  name  had  not  carried  with  it  the  notion 
of  coast-divelli'ra,-1  an  idea  which  comparative  phi 
lology  may  find  indicated.  Now,  it  is  unques 
tionable  that  the  Phoenician  cities,  with  Tyre  at 

6  Ephialtes  was   the   traitor  of  Thermopylae,  cf.  Herod, 
vii.  213.     Traditions  are  still  current  of  a  traitor  at  Jena 
(1806),  who  was  obliged  to  flee  into  exile. 

7  [That  is,  where  this  people  is  spoken  of  under  the  plural 
form  of  its   patronymic,  which   happens  only  five  times  — 
at  Judg.  i.  26,  2  Chron.  i.  17,  and  the  places  named  in  the 
text.  —  Ta.] 

8  P/iiinizier.  ii.  2,  213,  etc. 

8  I  have  already  directed  attention  to  this  in  the  Mag. 
AUertliiimer  (Berlin,  1848),  p.  281. 
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their  head,  arc  even  on  their  own  coins  designated 
by  the  terms  HH  and  nr.  As  from  its  lowlands, 
"  Canaan  "  became  the  general  popular  name  of 
Palestine,  so  likewise  to  a  certain  extent  the  name 
Chit tim  became  a  general  term  applied  to  all 
Caiuiai)ite.s.  When  the  panic-struck  King  of  Aram 
thinks  that  Israel  has  received  support  from  the 
kings  of  Kgypt  and  the  Chittim  (2  Kgs.  vii.  6),  this 
latter  Maine  "can  only  signify  the  coast-cities,  whose 
|)ower,  from  Tyre  upward*,  was  felt  throughout 
tin1  world.  From  the  fart  that  our  passage  merely 
•ays  that  the  man  went  into  the  land  of  Chittim,1 
arid  presuppose*  the  city  built  by  him  as  still 
known,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  he  went 
to  the  familiarly  known" Chittim  north  of  Israel. 
The  probability  "is  great  enough  to  justify  our  seek 
ing  this  I.u/  upon  the  Pha-nician  coast  or  islands. 
A  remarkable  notiee  in  the  Talmud  (Sota,  40  b), 
derived  from  ancient  tradition,  may  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion  :  Luz  is  the  place  where  the  dyeing 

of  *n.^irri  if  carried  on,  where  there  are  hyacinth- 
um  *  purple  dyeing-establishments.  Down  to  the 
most  recent  times,  the  coast  from  Tyre  upwards, 
as  far  as  the  Syrian  Alexandria,  was  very  rich  in 
purple  (Kilter,  xvi.  Gil  [(iage's  Transl.  iv.  280]). 
Now,  pretty  far  away  to  the  north,  it  is  true,  in  the 
present  Jefocl  el-Aula,  at  a  point  where  a  splendid 
northwest  prospect  over  the  plain  to  the  hike  of 
Antioch  oilers  itself,  Thomson8  found  hitherto 
wholly  unknown  ruins  I»caring  the  name  of  Kill! 
Lousy,  with  remnants  of  old  and  splendid  temples. 
The  surname  Kulb*  might  authorize  the  inference 
that  the  dyeing-business  was  fonnerly  exercised 
there.  The  existence  of  temple-ruins,  concerning 
which  the  Druses  said  that  they  had  been  with 
out  worshippers  from  time  immemorial,  explains 
also  another  remarkable  tradition  of  the  Tal 
mud  :  that  Luz  is  a  city  which  the  conquerors  of 
the  land  did  not  destroy,  and  to  which  the  angel  of 
death  never  comes,  but  that  they  who  feel  the  aj>- 
nroach  of  death,  leave  the  city  of  their  own  accord. 
Traditions  like  this  are  characteristic  of  Snn- 
woYship.  In  Delos  no  one  was  allowed  to  die  or 
to  be  buried.6  To  Claros  no  serj»ent.s  came. 
Neither  could  they  iM-nctratc  to  the  land  of  the 
Astvpaheans,  on  the  island  Cos.  The  island  Cos 
H  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  scats  of  the  ancient 
purple-trade.  In  the  Syrian  city  Kincsa  there  was 
a  temple  of  the  Sun,  on  account  of  which  —  as  the 
story  still  went  in  Mohammedan  times —  scorpions 
and  venomous  animals  cannot  live  there.1'  Name, 
ruins,  and  tradition  would  therefore  tend  to  iden 
tify  Kulb  I/MI-V  as  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  city, 
distinguished  like  Cos  for  a  sjH-cific  form  of  indus 
try  and  for  its  sun-worship,  if  indeed  Cos  itself 

(HD)  be  not  understood  by  it. 

Luz  is  dcscri!>cd  by  its  name  as  a  place  of  almmul- 
tret*  (Cjcn.  xxx.  37).  And  indeed,  philoloyieallv 
Luz  is  akin  to  ntu.  nut.  The  (Jrcck  Kapuov  signi 
fies  almond  (on  account  of  its  sha|K-)  us  well  as 
nut  and  egg.'  Kuscbius  was  induced  to  identify 
the  land  of  the  Chittim  with  Cyprus,  the  rather 

1  Cf.  «nf,  Cot  (the  bland  Cot),  eauui,  costa,  cOtt, 
Kiittt. 

a  The  Sept.  constant)/  (with  barely  two  exception*) 
translate  H^pP  by  taut***.  Cf.  Ad.  Schmidt,  Dit 
gritcJtueJun  A*ynttir*M*1m  (Berlin.  1842),  p.  1&4. 

»  Ct  RUtor,  XT».  1677.  [Thornton,  Jowney  from  Alrppo 
lo  .Mr.  Ldwjion,  in  BiUtotJuca  Sacra,  rol.  T.  p.  667.— 
T1.J 


became  the  Cyprian  almonds  were  celebrated  in 
antiquity."  The  almond-tree  has  always  abounded 
in  the  holy  land.  The  cities  arc  in  ruins,  but  tho 
tree  still  nourishes. 

IIOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

The  cessation  of  perfect  ol>edience  is  attended  by 
the  cessation  of  jx-rtiet  victory.  Benjamin  does 
not  expel  the  hostile  Jebusite  from  Jerusalem  be 
cause  he  has  lost  his  tirst  love.  The  tril>es  of 
Joseph,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to  conquer 
Bethel,  because  (iod  is  with  them.  Benjamin,  tho 
valiant  tribe,  is  alone  to  blame,  if  it  failed  to  tri 
umph  ;  for  when  Bethel  resisted  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
the  latter  were  aided  by  a  fortunate  incident. 
Benjamin  did  not  conquer  Jerusalem ;  therefore, 
not  the  king  out  of  Benjamin  (Saul),  but  the  ruler 
out  of  Judah  (David),  dwelt  therein.  However, 
it  is  of  no  avail  to  conquer  by  faith,  unless  it  be 
also  maintained  in  faith  ;  for  Bethel  became  after 
wards  a  Beth-aven,  a  House  of  Sin. 

STAUKK  :  111  got,  ill  spent ;  but  that  also  which 
has  IK-CII  rightlv  got,  is  apt  to  be  lost,  if  we  make 
ourselves  unworthy  of  the  divine  blessing,  just  as 
these  places  were  again  taken  from  the  Israelites. 

[WoitnswoKTH  :  Here  then  was  a  happy  oj>- 
portunity  for  the  man  of  Bethel ;  he  might  have 
dwelt  with  the  men  of  Joseph  at  Bethel,  and  have 
become  a  worshipper  of  the  true  (Jod,  and  have 
thus  become  a  citizen  forever  of  the  heavenly  Bethel, 
the  house  of  (Jod,  which  will  stand  forever.  But 
.  .  .  .  he  quits  the  house  of  (iod  to  propagate 
heathenism  and  idolatry.  The  man  of  Bethel, 
therefore,  is  presented  to  us  in  this  Scripture  as  a 
sjK-cimen  of  that  class  of  persons,  who  help  tho 
Church  of  (Jod  in  her  work  Irom  motives  of  fear, 
or  of  worldly  benefit,  and  not  from  love  of  (Jod  ; 
and  who,  when  they  have  opportunities  of  spiritual 
l>enctit,  slight  those  opportunities,  and  even  shun 
the  light,  and  go  away  from  Bethel,  the  house  of 
(Jod,  as  it  were,  unto  some  far-oil'  land  of  the 
Hittites,  and  build  there  a  heathen  Luz  of  their 
own.  —  THE  SAME  :  There  are  tour  classes  of  JKT- 
sons,  whose  various  conduct  toward  the  Church 
of  (Jod,  and  to  the  gosj>cl  preached  by  her,  is  repre 
sented  by  Jour  coses  in  the  Books  of  Jo>hua  and 
Judges;  namely, —  1.  There  is  this  cast-  of  the 
man  of  Bethel.'  2.  There  is  the  case  of  the  Ke- 
nites,  in  ver.  10,  who  helped  Judah  alter  their  vic 
tories  in  Canaan,  and  are  received  into  fellowship 
with  them.  3.  There  is  the  case  of  the  Gik-onites, 
who  came  to  Joshua  from  motives  of  fear,  and 
were  admitted  to  dwell  with  Israel,  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  4.  There  is  the  case 
of  Kuliab.  She  stands  out  in  In-autiful  contrast 
to  the  man  of  Bethel.  He  helped  the  spies  of 
Joseph,  and  was  spared,  with  his  household,  but 
did  not  choose  to  live  in  their  Bethel.  But  Uahttb 
received  the  spies  of  Joshua,  even  In- fore  he  had 
gained  a  single  victory,  and  she  professed  her  faith 
in  their  (iod;  and  she  was  spared,  she  and  her 
household,  and  became  a  mother  in  Israel,  an  an 
cestress  of  Christ  (see  Josh,  vi  2.r>).  —  Tit.] 

4  Cf.  Bochart,  llierozoieon,  ii.  740.     Aruch  (cd.  Aumtt-ld.) 

P.  89, ..  T.  risbr. 

6  On  thli  and  tho  following  notice*,  which  will  be  more 
thoroughly  treated  in  the  necood  part  of  my  Hirrmoico*, 
compare  meanwhile,  X\ina,  Hut.  Anitn.  V.  cap.  Ylli. ; 
cap.  x.  49 

6  Cf.  KUter,  xvll.  1010. 

T  Caaauhon,  on  AiH-nerus,  p.  66. 

8  Atnenjeiu,  p.  62  ;  cl.  Meuraliu,  Cyprus,  p.  80. 
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A  list  of  places  in  the  central  and  northern  tribes  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not 

driven  out.      The  tribes  when  strong,  make  the  Canaanites  tributary  ;  when  weak, 

are  content  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them. 

CHAPTER  I.  27-36. 

27  Neither  did  [And]  *  Manasseh  [did  not]  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shean  and 
her  towns  [daughter-cities],  nor  Taanach  and  her  towns  [daughter-cities],  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  Dor  and   her  towns  [daughter-cities],  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Ibleam 
and  her  towns   [daughter-cities],  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and    her  towns 
[daughter-cities]  ;  but  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  [consented  to  dwell]  in  that  land. 

28  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Israel  was  strong,  that  they  put  the  Canaanites  to  tribute 
[made    the    Canaanites    tributary],   and    [but]    did    not   utterly    drive    them  out. 

29  Neither 2  did  Ephraim  drive  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer  ;  but  the  Ca- 

30  naanites  dwelt  in  Gezer  among 8  them.     Neither  4  did  Zebulun  drive  out  the  inhab 
itants  of  Kitron,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Nahalol ;  but  the  Canaanites  dwelt  among 

31  them,  and  became  tributaries.     Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho, 
nor  the  inhabitants  of  Zidon,  nor  of  Ahlab,  nor  of  Achzib,  nor  of  Helbah,  nor  of 

32  Aphik,  nor  of  Rehob :    But  the  Asherites  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhab- 

33  itants  of  the  land :  for  they  did  not  drive  them  out.     Neither  did  Naphtali  drive  out 
the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-anath  ;  but  he  dwelt 
among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  :  nevertheless,  [and]  the  inhabitants 
of  Beth-shemesh  and  of  Beth-anath  became  tributaries  [were  tributary]  unto  them. 

34  And  the  Amorites  forced  [crowded]5  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan  into  the  mountain 
[mountains]  :    for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down  to  the  valley  :  But 
[And]  the  Amorite  would  dwell  [consented  to  dwell]  in  mount  Heres  [,]  in  Aijalon, 
and  in   Shaalbim  :  yet  [and]  the  hand  of  the  house  of  Joseph  prevailed  [became 

36  powerful],  so  that  [and]  they  became  tributaries  [tributary].  And  the  coast  [border] 
of  the  Amorites  ivas  [went]  from  bhe  going  up  to  Akrabbim,  from  the  rock,  and  up 
wards  [from  Maahleh  Akrabbim,  and  from  Sela  and  onward]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  27.  —  So  Dr.  Casscl.  But  the  position  of  the  verb  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  suggests  a  contrast  with 
what  precedes  :  the  House  of  Joseph  took  Luz  ;  but  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-sheau  Manasseh  (a  member  of  the 
House  of  Joseph)  did  not  do.  Cf.  next  note.  —  TR.] 

J2  Ver.  29.  —  The   1  here  connects  Ephraiin   with  Manasseh,  ver.  27  :  Ephraim  also  was  guilty  of  not  driving  out. 

-TR.] 

[8  Ver.  29.—   Sa^p^i  :   lit.  ''in  the  midst  of  them."     Cf.  vers.  16,  21,  30,  32,  33.  — TR.] 

[4  Ver.  30. — The  '*  neither  "  ought  to   be  omitted  here  and  also  in  vers.  31  and  33.     Manasseh   and   Ephraiin    are 

coupled  together,  cf.  notes  1  and  2  ;  but  from  this  point  each  tribe  is  treated  separately  :    "  Zebulun  did  not  drive  out," 

etc.  —  TR.] 

[6  Ver.  34.  —  ^nb^l  :  to  press,  to  push.  From  this  word  Bachm.  infers  that  Dan  had  originally  taken  more  of 
his  territory  than  he  now  held.  —  TR.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND   DOCTRINAL. 
Ver.  27.     And   Manasseh  did  not  drive  out. 


The   conquest  of  Liw  was   achieved   by  the   two   eacli  of  them  inclosed  in  the  lands  of  another  tribe 


inhabitants  of  these  districts.   There  were  six  town 
ships  of  them,  constituting  three  several  domains, 


brother  tribes  conjointly.  With  the  exception  of 
this  place,  the  lands  allotted  to  them  had  for  the 
most  part  been  already  conquered  by  Joshua.  The 
portion  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  lay  about  the 
brook  Kanah  (Nahr  el-Akhdar).1  A  few  cities, 
however,  south  of  this  brook,  which  fell  to  Ephraim, 
were  made  good  to  Manasseh  by  certain  districts 
included  within  the  borders  of  Asher  and  Issachar. 

This  explains  why  Manasseh  did  not  drive  out  the  I  cupies  an  important  position,  and  has  a  fertile  soil. 

l  [On  this  identification  of  the  brook  Kanah,  cf.  Grove  in   It  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  seas, 

Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  s.  v.  "  Kanah,  the  River."  —  TR.]  as  also  between  the  territories  east  and  west  of  the 


,  Josh.  xvii.  1 1 ).  The  first  of  these 
was  Beth-shean  to  the  east ;  the  second,  the  three 
cities  Megiddo,  Taanach,  and  Ibleam ;  the  third, 
Dor  on  the  sea-coast.  The  two  former  were  in 
closed  within  the  tribe  of  Issachar ;  the  latter  should 
have  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The  districts 
thus  given  to  Manaseeh  were  valuable.  Beth- 
jshean  (Greek,  Scvthopolis,  at  present  BeisAn)  oc- 

•  •  •  .•  11  /».•!*! 
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Jordan,  and  was  a  precious  oasis1  in  the  Gh<">r,  the 
desert-like  valley  of  this  stream.*  It  was  an  impor 
tant  place  in  bo'th  ancient  and  later  times.  Esthor 
ha  Parchi,  the  highly  intelligent  Jewish  traveller 
of  the  14th  century,  who  made  this  place  the  cen 
tral  point  of  hi»  researches,  says  of  it :  "  It  is  situ 
ated  near  rich  waters,  a  blessed,  glorious  land,  fer 
tile  as  a  garden  of  (Jod,  as  a  gate  of  Paradise  " 
(Berlin  ed.,  pp.  1,  6;  cf.  Zunz  in  Asher's  Btnj.  of 
Tudtla,  ii.  4<i i  j.  The  situation  of  the  three  cities 
Megiddo,  Taanach,  and  Ibleam,  in  the  noble  plain 
of  Jc/reel,  was  equally  favorable.  Concerning  the 
first,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  established  that  it 
answers  to  the  old  Lcgio,  the  modern  Lejjun  (Hob. 
ii.  328;  iii.  118) ;  although  I  am  not  of  the  opin 
ion  that  the  name  Lcgio,  first  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  is  etymological ly  derived  from 
Megiddo.  It  appears  much  more  likely  that  Lejjun 
was  an  ancient  popular  mutilation  of  Megiddo, 
which  .subsequently  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  be 
came  Latinized  into  Legio.  Taanach  is  confessedly 
the  present  Ta'annuk  (Schuliert's  Reise,  iii.  164; 
Rob.  ii.  316,  iii.  117).  The  more  confidently 
may  I  suggest  the  neighboring  Jelameh  as  the  site 
of  Ibleam,  although  not  proposed  as  such  by  these 
travellers/'  Robinson  reached  this  place  from 
Jenin,  in  about  one  hour's  travel  through  a  fine 
country  (1Kb.  lies.  ii.  318  tf.).  Dor8  is  the  well- 
known  Dandura,  Tantura,  of  the  present  day,  on 
the  coast  (Kilter,  xvi.  GU8,  etc.  [Gage's  transl.  iv. 
278]).  Josh.xvii.il  names  Endor  also,  of  which 
here  nothing  is  said.  The  same  pax-age  affirms 

that  "  the  sons  of  Manasseh  could  not  0'?*  ^  ') 
drive  out  the  inhabitants."  Evidently,  Manasseh  | 
depended  for  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  cities  upon  the  cooperation  of  Issaehar,  by 
whose  territory  they  were  inclosed.  The  example 
of  the  triln-s  of  Judah  and  Simeon,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  entirely  surrounded  bv  the  former,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  imitated".  Issaehar  is  the 
only  tribe  concerning  which  our  chapter  gives  no 
information.  Hut  since  in  the  case  of  all  the  tribes, 
except  Judah,  onlv  those  cities  are  here  enumerated 
out  of  which  the  Canaanites  had  not  l>een  expelled, 
the  inference  is  that  Issaehar  had  done  his  part, 
and  that  the  cities  within  his  limits  which  did  not 
expel  their  inhabitants,  were  ju.-t  those  which  l>c- 
longed  to  Manasseh.  The  statement  that  in 
Beth-fhcan,  Megiddo,  Taanach,  and  Ibleam  the 
Canaanite  remained,  included  therefore  also  all  that 
was  to  IK.-  said  al>out  Issaehar,  and  rendered  further 
mention  unnecessary.  Issaehar  ]>osscssed  tint  mag 
nificent  Plain  of  Je/.reel  (ntya  wttiov),  and  was  on 
that  account  an  agricultural,  jx-aceable,  solid  trik-. 
Ajid  the  Canaanite  consented  to  continue  to 

dwell.  Wherever  /fcP*^  occurs,  it  seems  neces 
sary  to  take  it  as  expressing  acquiescence  in  offered 

\  Its  magnificent  poiition  U  al*o  celebrated  in  the  Tal 
mud,  Antrim,  10  a;  cf.  Knubotk,  112  a.  Bee  below  on  ch. 
iv. 

«  [According  to  Bachmann,  Knobel  had  already  proposed 
thU  Identification.  Keil,  after  Schulta,  inggesU  Khirbet- 
Belameh,  half  an  hoar  •oath  of  Jenin.  —  TV  J 

*  Levy  (FWniziVA*  Inttlirijttn,  I.  86)  thought  that  he 
read  thl*  Dor  on  a  iUdonian  Inscription  together  with  Joppa. 
It  !•  very  doubtful  whether  he  haa  found  any  one  to  agree 
with  him. 

4  [On  the  derivation  and  radical  MM  of  the  word  Dip, 
opinion*  are  very  much  divided.  There  U  no  unanimity 
area  a*  to  the  iicage  of  the  word.  Kelt  (on  1  Kg*.  Iv.  6, 
Bdinb.  ed.  1867J  owrui  that  It  "  nowhere  nignlflei  rerf  ignt. 
tribute,  or  Mcage,  but  In  all  place*  only  serf  or  •ocagcr." 


pftfttah  and  conditions.  In  this  sense  it  is  to  be 
taken  Ex.  ii.  21,  where  Moses  consents  to  enter  into 
the  family  of  Jcthro.  Upon  the  proposals  made 
by  Micah  to  the  Levitc  (Judg.  xvii.  11),  the  latter 
consents  to  remain  with  him.  David  willingly  ac 
quiesces  in  the  proposal  to  wear  the  armor  of  Saul, 
but  finds  himself  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  its  use. 
Manasseh  was  too  weak  to  expel  the  inhabitants 
of  these  cities.  He  therefore  came  to  an  under 
standing  with  them.  He  proposed  that  they  should 
peaceably  submit  themselves.  Unwilling  to  leave 
the  fine  country  which  they  occupied,  and  seeing 
that  all  the  Canaanites  round  al>out  had  been  over 
powered,  they  acceded  to  the  proposition. 

Ver.  28.  When  Israel  was  strong,  they  made 
the  Canaanite  tributary.  The  narrator  general 
izes  what  he  has  said  of  Manasseh,  anil  applies  it 
to  all  Israel.  The  Canaanite,  wherever  he  was  not 
driven  out,  but  "  consented  "  to  remain,  was  obliged 
to  pay  tribute.  This  lasted,  of  course,  only  so  long 
as  Israel  had  strength  enough  to  command  the  re 
spect  of  the  subject  people.  Similar  relations  l>e- 
tween  conquerors  and  conquered  arc  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  history.  The  inhabitants  of  Sparta, 
the  Periaki,  were  made  tributary  by  the  victorious 
immigrant  Dorians,  and  even  after  many  centuries, 
when  Kpaminondas  threatened  Strnrta,  were  in 
clined  to  make  common  cause  with  the  enemy 
(Manso,  Sjxiiia,  iii.  i.  167).  According  to  Mo 
hammedan  law,  the  unbeliever  who  freely  submits 
himself,  retains  his  proj>crty,  but  is  obliged  to  nay 
jxjll-tax  and  ground-rent  (cf.  Toniauv,  Ihis  A/osl. 
/fee/it,  p.  51).  When  the  Saxons  had  vanquished 
the  Thuringian  nobility,  and  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  cultivate  the  land,  "  thev  let  the  ]>cas- 
antry  remain,1'  says  the  Sachsenspiegel  (iii.  44), 
and  "took  rent  from  them  (cf.  Eichhdrn,  Dt-ulsche 
Starts  nnd  Recktag,,  §  15).  The  treatment  which 
the  Israelitish  tribes  now  extended  to  the  Canaan 
ites,  was  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  their  national 
decay,  experienced  by  themselves  (cf.  mv  History  of 
the  Jews  in  Ersch  &  Gruber,  II.  xxvii.  1,  etc.).  The 

word  DE,  by  which  the  tribute  imposed  is  desig 

nated,  evidently  means  ground-rent,  and  is  related 
to  the  Sanskrit  m&dmetior,  to  measure.  Another 
expression  for  this  form  of  tribute  is  the  Chaldee 

HTO  (Ezra  iv.  20),  for  which  elsewhere  nTO 
appears  (K/.ra  iv.  13).  The  Midrash  (B<r.  HaUm, 
p.  57,  a),  therefore,  rightly  explains  the  latter  as 

V~?T^7  ^?^?'  ground-rent.  The  terms  mrnsura 
and  mensuraticum,  in  medueval  Latin,  wen-  formed 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  Arabic  2~O,  Talmudic 


also,  as  Hammer  observes  (LUndervmocdt. 
des  C'lialifats,  p.  119),  mean  tribute  and  corn.4 

But  the  better  view  necm*  to  be  that  although  it  \§  oomo- 
tinii--  u-.-.l  concretely  for  nocagem  or  l>ond-«erTant8,  (rf.  1  Kg*. 
r.  27(13)),  yet  iu  projwr  and  uxual  meaning  ifl  tribut«-.<rrcic«. 
i  iut  of  the  twenty-thrve  iunUiicoii  in  which  the  wont  occur*, 
there  ia  not  one  in  which  it  can  be  Miown  that  it  mean* 
tribute  in  money  or  product*  ;  while  it  i-  abundantly  cvl 
dent  that  in  many  caxen  it  doofl  mean  compulsory  lnl>or, 
pcraonal  m-rTico.  What  kind  of  MTV|CV  the  Ii>rnt'IIU-«  here  re 
quired  of  the  CanaanitcM  doea  not  npjx-ur.  It  may  have  been 
labor  on  public  work*,  or  auiataoce  rendered  nt  certain  time* 
to  the  individual  agriculturist.  Thin  appean  at  leant  im 
probable  aa  Dachmann'*  nuggeation  that  p«>rliitpN  "  the  Ca 
naanite  merchant*  "  were  expected  to  furnlxli  certain  "  com- 
merclal  luppliec  sad  ierTlcea."  Our  author'*  rlew  in  furor 
of  "  ground-rent,"  cannot  be  «ald  to  deriru  the  nup|iort  of 
analogy  from  hU  hlctorical  reference*.  For  a*  Bachmann 
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[But  did   not   drive   them  out.     BERTHEAU  : 

"  'ittp-rirrrfb  trri'irn :  the  emphatic  expression 
by  means  of  the  infinitive  before  the  finite  verb,  we 
regard  as  indicative  of  an  implied  antithesis ;  but, 
although  Israel,  when  it  became  strong,  had  the 
power  to  execute  the  law  of  Moses  to  destroy  the 
Canaanites,  it  nevertheless  did  not  destroy  them." 
—  TK.] 

Ver.  29.  And  Ephraim  did  not  drive  out 
the  Canaanite  that  dwelt  'in  Gezer.  The  situa 
tion  of  Gezer  may  be  exactly  determined  from 
Josh.  xvi.  3.  The  border  of  Ephraim  proceeds 
from  Lower  Beth-boron,  by  way  of  Gezer,  to  the 
sea.  Now,  since  the  position  of  Beth-boron  is  well 
ascertained  (Beit  'Ur  et-Tatha),  the  border,  run 
ning  northwest,  past  Ludd,  which  belonged  to  Ben 
jamin,  must  have  touched  the  sea  to  the  north  of 
Japho,  which  likewise  lay  within  the  territory  of 
Benjamin.  On  this  line,  four  or  five  miles  cast  of 
Joppa,  there  still  exists  a  place  called  Jesor  (Jazour 
Yazur),  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  Gezer, 
although  Berthcau  does  not  recognize  it  as  such 
(p.  41  ;  nor  Hitter,  xvi.  127  [Gage's  Transl.  iii. 
245]).  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  the  Gazara 
of  Jerome  (p.  137,  cd.  Part  hey),  in  quarto  milliario 
Nicopoleos  contra  septentrionem,  although  the  dis 
tance  does  not  appear  to  be  accurately  given.  The 
Ganzur  of  Esthor  ha-Parchi  (ii.  434),  on  the  con 
trary,  is  entirely  incorrect.  The  position  of  Gezer 
enables  us  also  to  see  why  Ephraim  did  not  drive 
out  the  inhabitants.  The  place  was  situated  in  a 
fine,  fertile  region.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  noble 
corn-fields  and  rich  orchards.  The  agricultural 
population  of  such  fruitful  regions  were  readily 
permitted  to  remain  for  the  sake  of  profit,  especially 
by  warlike  tribes  who  had  less  love  and  skill  for 
such  peaceful  labors  than  was  possessed  by  Issa- 
char. 

Ver.  30.  Zebulon  did  not  drive  out  the  in 
habitants  of  Kitron  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
Nahalol.  This  statement  will  only  confirm  the 
remarks  just  made.  There  is  no  reason  for  con 
tradicting  the  Talmud  (Mw/illa,  6  a),  when  it  defi 
nitely  identifies  Kitron  with  the  later  Zippori, 
Sepphoris,  the  present  Serlurieh.  As  the  present 
village  still  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  castle-crowned  emi 
nence,  and  as  the  Rabbinic  name  Zippori  (Tsip- 

pori,  from  T^-—,  "a  bird,  which  hovers  aloft") 
indicates  an  elevated  situation,  the  ancient  name 
pHTpip  (from  H!2i3=-1t£2)  may  perhaps  be  sup 
posed  to  describe  the  city  as  the  "  mountain- 
crown  "  of  the  surrounding  district.  The  tribe  of 
Zebulon,  it  is  re-marked  in  the  Talmud,  need  not 
commiserate  itself,  since  it  has  Kitron,  that  is,  Sep 
phoris,  a  district  rich  in  milk  and  honey.  And  in 
truth  Seffurieh  does  lie  on  the  southern  limit  of  the 
beautiful  plain  el-Buttauf,  the  present  beauty  and 
richness  of  which,  as  last  noted  by  Robinson  (ii. 
336),  must  formerly  have  been  much  enhanced  by 
cultivation.  In  connection  with  this,  it  will  also 
be  possible  to  locate  Nahalol  more  definitely.  Phi- 
lologically,  it  is  clearly  to  be  interpreted  "  pasture" 
(l>>&.  vii.  19).  It  answers  perhaps  to  the  later 

justly  remarks,  "  the  case  in  which  the  conquerors  of  a 
country  leave  the  earlier  population  in  possession  of  their 
lands  on  condition  of  paying  ground-rent,  is  the  revrr.ie  of 
what  takes  place  here,  where  a  people,  themselves  agricul 
turists,  take  personal  possession  of  the  open  country,  and 
concede  a  few  cities  to  the  old  inhabitants.''  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  situation  varied  considerably  in  different 
localities,  cf.  ver.  31  f.  and  ver.  34.  —  TR.] 

1  Wetzstein  (Haitran,  p.  88)  writes  :   ''Of  Ziphron  (Arab. ' 


Abilin,  a  place  from  which  a  wady  somewhat  to 
the  northwest  of  Serturieh  has  its  name.  For  this 
name  comes  from  Abel,  which  also  means  pasture. 
This  moreover  suggests  the  explanation  why  from 
just  these  two  places  the  Canaanites  were  not  ex 
pelled.  They  both  became  tributary,  and  remained 
the  occupants  and  bailiffs  of  their  pastures  and 
meadows. 

Vers.  31,  32.  Asher  did  not  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Accho,  Zidon,  Ahlab,  Achzib, 
Helbah,  Aphik,  Rehob.  The  whole  history  of 
Israel  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  fulfilling  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  division  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  is  a  part  of  this  fulfillment.  This  divis 
ion  therefore  cannot  have  respect  only  to  the  terri 
tory  already  acquired,  but  must  proceed  according 
to  the  promise.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  des 
tined  for  Israel  were  indicated  by  Moses.  The  ter 
ritories  which  they  circumscribe  must  be  conquered. 
Whatever  part  is  not  gained,  the  failure  is  the 
fault  of  Israel  itself.  The  boundaries  indicated, 
were  the  outlines  of  a  magnificent  countrv.  Splen 
did  coast-lands,  stately  mountains,  wealthy  agri 
cultural  districts,  rich  in  varieties  of  products  and 
beauty,  inclosed  by  natural  boundaries.  The 
whole  sea-coast  with  its  harbors  —  Phoenicia  not 
exccpted  —  was  included  ;  the  northeastern  bound 
ary  was  formed  by  the  desert,  and  lower  down  by 
the  river.  The  border  lines  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
drawn  Num.  xxxiv.,  are  based  upon  the  permanent 
landmarks  which  it  offers ;  they  are  accurate  geo 
graphical  definitions,  obtained  from  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  land.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  hitherto  frequently 
mistaken  northern  boundary  of  the  land,  as  given 
Num.  xxxiv.  7-9,  can  be  correctly  made  out. 
"  And  this  shall  be  your  north  border,"  it  is  there 
said:  "from  the  great  sea  ye  shall  take  Mount 
Ilor  as  your  landmark  ;  thence  follow  the  road  as 
far  as  Ha  math  ;  and  the  border  shall  end  in  Zedad  : 
thence  it  goes  on  to  Ziphron,1  and  ends  in  Hazar- 
enun."  The  range  of  Mount  Casius,  whose  south 
ernmost  prominence  lifts  itself  up  over  Laodicea 
(the  present  Ladikieh),  forms  the  natural  northern 
boundary  of  Phoenicia.  This  is  the  reason  why 

on  coins  Laodicea  was  called  "(372311  2S,  the  "  Be 
ginning  of  Canaan,"  as  it  might  be  translated.  It 
is  therefore  also  from  the  foot  of  this  range  that 
the  northern  boundary  of  Israel  sets  out.  The 
name  Mount  Ilor  is  simply  the  ancient  equivalent 
of  Mount  Casius  and  also  of  the  later  Jebel  Akra, 
which  latter  term  furnishes  a  general  designation 
for  every  mountain  since  the  Greek  Akra  was  ex 
plained  by  the  Arabic  Jebd.  From  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  ancient  caravan  roads  (suggested  by 

ri^rj  t*2,<)  lead  to  Hamath^and  from  Hamath 
to  the  desert.  At  present,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
geographer  Ptolemy,  who  indicated  their  course, 
these  roads  pass  over  Zedad,  at  the  western  en 
trance  of  the  desert,  the  modern  Sndnd  (Ritter, 
xvi.  5  [Gage's  Transl.  iii.  175);  xvii.  1443,  etc.). 
Thence  the  border  went  southward  till  it  ended  in 
Hazar-enan,  the  last  oasis,  distinguished  by  fertile 
meadows  and  good  water  (Enan),  where  the  two 

Zifran)  wide-spread  ruins  are  yet  existing.  According  to  my 
inquiries,  the  place  lies  fourteen  hours  N.  E.  of  Damascus, 
near  the  Palmyra  road.  It  has  not  yet,  I  think,  been  vis 
ited  by  any  traveller."  It  is  impracticable  here  to  enter 
into  further  geographical  discussions,  but  the  opinion  of 
Keil  (on  Num.  xxxiv.  7-9),  who  rejects  the  above  determina 
tion,  cannot  be  accepted  as  decisive,  if  for  no  other  reas 
on  account  of  the  general  idea  by  which  he  is  evidently 
influenced. 
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principal  roads  from  Damascus  and  Haleb  to  Pal 
myra  meet,  and  where  the  proper  Syrian  desert  in 
which  Palmyra  (Tadmor)  is  situated  begins.  The 
name  Cehere  on  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  Zoaria 
(for  the  Goaria  of  Ptolemy),  at  present  Carietcin, 
Kuryetein  (Hitter,  xvii.  1457,  etc.),  may  remind  us 
of  Hazor. 

Tadmor  itself  did  not  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of 
I-ni  -liti-h  views.  Whithersoever  David  and  Solo 
mon  turned  their  steps,  they  moved  everywhere 
within  the  cirtle  of  original  claims.  Israel  was  not 
to  conquer  in  unbridled  arbitrariness  ;  they  were 
to  gain  those  districts  which  Hod  had  promised 
them.  Conquest,  with  them,  was  fulfillment.  The 
eastern  border  has  the  same  natural  character. 
From  Hazar-cnan  it  runs  to  Shepham,  along  the 
edge  of  the  desert  to  Riblah  (the  present  Kibleh) 
"on  the  east  side  of  Ain  "  (Hob.  iii.  534),  along 
the  range  of  Antilebanon,  down  the  Jordan  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  These  remarks  it  was  necessary  to 
make  here  where  we  must  treat  of  the  territories 
of  As  her  and  Napbtali,  the  northwestern  and  uorth- 
eastern  division*  of  Israel.  For  it  must  be  assumed 
that  Asher's  territory  waa  considered  to  extend  as 
far  up  as  Mount  Hor,  —  that  the  whole  coast  from 
Accho  to  Gabala  was  ascribed  to  him'.  This 
coast-region  Asher  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
and  numerous  to  command.  The  division  of  the 
land  remained  ideal  nowhere  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Phoenician  cities.  Nowhere,  conse 
quently,  was  the  remark  of  ver.  32  more  applica 
ble  :  "the  Asherite  dwelt  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  ;  "  whereas  elsewhere  the  Canaanites 
dwelt  among  Israel,  though  even  that  was  against 
the  Mosaic  commands.  Nor  can  it  IHJ  supposed 
that  the  seven  cities  expressly  named  were  the  onlv 
ones  out  of  which  Asher  did  not  expel  tlu>  Canaan 


time  the  line  meandered  (— C ')  to  Zidon  (xix.  28)  ; 
then  it  came  back,  and  ran  toward  Tyre  (ver.  29). 
Not  till  the  words,  "  the  ends  were  at  the  sea, 

do  we  get  a  sea-lxnindary  from 
north  to  south.  I  translate  this  phrase,  "  from 
Chebel  towards  Achzib  : "  it  includes  the  whole 
Phoenician  tract.  True,  the  whole  enumeration 
implies  that  most  of  the  places  lay  farther  south 
than  Zidon,  in  closer  geographical  connection  with 
the  rest  of  Israel.  But  places  higher  up  are  also 
named,  for  the  very  purpose  of  indicating  the  ideal 
boundaries.  Among  these  are  the  places  men 
tioned  ver.  30,  two  of  which  again  apjK'ar  in  our 
passage.  Asher  did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Accho  (Ptolemais,  the  present  Akka),  but  dwelt 
among  them.  To  the  north  of  this  was  Achzib 
(Ecdinpa,  the  present  cz-Zib).  They  dwelt  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Zidon  in  their  dominion.  '  They 
did  not  expel  the  inhabitants  of  Aphik  (Apheca), 
on  the  Adonis  river  (Hitter,  xvii.  553,  etc.),  not 
withstanding  the  ancient  idolatry  there  practiced, 
on  account  of  which,  evidently,  it  is  mentioned. 
Hehob,  since  it  is  here  named,  must  have  l>cen  a 
not  unimportant  place.  The  Syrian  translation 

of  Rehob  is  S^!2  ,  C,  STVtivC,  pallia,  jialtttsa 
(platea1).  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  speak  of  an  ancient  Paltos, 
otherwise  unknown  (Hitter,  xvii.  890),  and  of 
which  the  present  Bcldch  may  .still  remind  us. 


Hitherto,  this  has  escaped  attention. 
marked  above  that  the  sea-boundary 
Josh,  xix.,  "  from  Cheliel  to  Achzib.'' 


It  was  re 
is  drawn, 
With  this 


Chebel    the 


:  t< 

(Chelbah,    K.    V.     Hclbah), 


probably   to  be  read   n.]?n    (Cheblah),   of   our 


tes.     For  who  can  think  that  this  had  Ix-en  done  j  passage,  may  perhaps  IK-  identified.     It  is  the  Ga- 
iu  the  case  of  Tyre,  the  "  fortified  city  "(Josh,  xix-    '»:ll:l  »*'  Strain  and   Pliuv,   the  Gabellum   of  the 
The  names  arc  rather  to  be  considered  as 


2'J)  ' 

tho-e  <>t'  town-hips  and  metropolitan  cities,  so  that 


crusaders,   the   present  Jebele,  which    lies  to  the 
north  of  Paltos,  and  below  Laodieea,  and  in  Plue- 


when  Zidon  is  mentioned  other  cities  to  the  south   nician   times  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
and  north  arc  included  as  standing  under  Sidonian   jroddcs*  Thuro   (Hitter,   xvii.  8'.»:j  ;   Movers,  ii.  1, 


supremacy.  The  express  mention  of  Tyre,  in 
Josh.  xix.  29,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  passage 
was  giving  the  course  of  the  boundaries.  For  th 


1J7  ft'.).  There  is  but  one  of  the  seven  cities  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  sicken,  namelv,  Ahlab, 
named  along  with  Achzib.  It  is  very"  probable 


e  I 

same  reason,  Joshua  xix.  is  not  a  complete  enu- 1  tn.at  -thi*  is  Giscala,  situated  in  the  same  latitud 
mcration  of  places  ;    for  of  the  seven   mentioned  I  w'tn   Achzib,    but   farther   inland.     In    Talmudic 
here,  two  at  least  (Accho  and  Ahlab)  are  wanting   times  the  name  of  this  place  was  Gush  Chaleb;  at 
there.     That  Accho  cannot  have  l>een  accidentally  I  present    there   is   nothing  but  the  modern    name 
overlooked,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  bor-leWwh  to  remind  us  of  it. 

der  is  spoken  of  as  touching  C'armel,  and  that  Ver.  33.  Naphtali  did  not  drive  out  the  in- 
mention  is  made  of  Achzib.  The  relation  of  Asher  ;  habitants  of  Beth-shemesh  and  Beth-anath. 
to  the  Phoenician  territory  was  in  general  the  fol-  j  The  names  of  both  these  places  allude  to  an  idola- 
lowing:  A  number  of  places  (Josh.  xix.  30  speaks  trous  worship,  and  are  also  found  in  the  tribe  of 
Of  twenty-two)  had  been  wholly  taken  possession  judfth<  Th(J  namc  f  Ik.th.nnnlh  (n:S  H>2), 
of  by  the  trilxj.  Outside  of  these,  the  Ashentes 

lived  widely  scattered  among  the  inhabitants,  mak-  "  House  of  Echo,"  from  •^•'27,  "  to  answer,"  indi- 
infj  no  attempts  to  drive  them  out.  The  seven  cates  that  its  situation  was' that  of  the  present 
cities  mentioned  above,  especially  those  on  the  Bnnias,  the  ancient  Paneas.  The  inscriptions  on 
coast,  are  to  be  regarded  as  districts  in  which  they  the  grotto  called  Panium,  still  |x>int  to  the  echo, 
dwelt  along  with  the  Canaanites.  We  have  no  I  (>„«  Of  them  is  dedicated  to  the  "  echo-loving  " 
reason  for  confining  these  to  the  south  of  Sidon.  (<t>,\tvtxv)  l'»n.  The  love  of  Pan  for  the  nymph 
On  the  contrary,  Esthor  ha-Parchi  (ii.  413-415]  Echo  was  a  widely-spread  mvth.  Another  inscnp- 
wns  right  in  maintaining  that  cities  of  the  tribe  of  tion  tells  of  a  man  who  dedicated  a  niche  (Kdyx^) 
Asher  must  be  Acknowledged  as  far  north  as  Lao-  to  the  Echo  (Commentary  on  Seetzrn's  liriscn,  iv. 
dicca.  The  statements  in  Joshua  for  the  most  part  161,  162).  The  introduction  in  Greek  times  of 
mention  Ix.rder-plarcs  of  districts  farther  inland,  in  pttn  worship  in  B.hiiAs,  is  moreover  also  explained 
which  the  tribe  dwelt,  and  from  which  the  bound-  by  the  fact  that  the  name  Bethanas  (th),  required 
ary  line  ran  westward  to  the  sea.  Thus,  at  one  only  an  easy  popular  corruption  to  make  it  Paneas. 


M  lU-tioboth  Ir, 


not  only  when  ossi  M  ft 


noon  (cf.  Buxtorf,'  Lt'z. 
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Robinson  (Bib.  Res.  iii.  409)  has  again  taken  up 
the  view,  already  rejected  by  Hitter  (xvii.  229), 
which  identifies  Paneas  with  the  repeatedly  occur 
ring  Baal-gad,  and  which  on  closer  inspection  is 
simply  impossible.  Joshua  xi.  17  says  of  Baal-gad 

that  it  lay  in  the  Bikath  (n37f7?)  Lebanon,  under 
Mount  Hermon.  Joshua  xii.  7  speaks  of  it  simply 
as  Baal-gad  in  the  Bikath  fjebanon.  The  valley 
thus  spoken  of  is  none  other  than  the  Buka'a,  i.  e. 
"  Hollow  Syria."  There  is  no  other  hollow  region 
that  could  be  thus  indicated.  The  further  deter 
mination  tachath  har  Chermon  indicates,  quite  con 
sistently  with  the  meaning  of  tachath,  which  fre 
quently  combines  the  signification  of  "  behind  " 
with  that  of  "  under,"  the  Lebanon  valley  behind 
Mount  Hermon,  i.  e.  on  the  northern  base  of  Her 
mon,  for  on  its  southern  base  there  can  be  no  Leb 
anon  valley.  This  alone  would  suffice  to  transfer 
Baal-gad  to  the  Buka'a.  But  in  Joshua  xiii.  5  a  Leb 
anon  is  spoken  of  "  east  of  Baal-gad  under  Mount 
Hermon.  Now,  a  Lebanon  east  of  Baal-gad  there 
can  be  only  if  Baal-gad  lies  in  the  Buka'a  ;  and 
there  being  a  Lebanon  on  the  cast,  only  the  north 
ern  base  of  Mount  Hermon  can  be  meant  by  the 
phrase  "under  Mount  Hermon"  (cf.  below,  on  ch.  iii. 
3).  Now,  although  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Baal  -gad  lay  in  the  "  Hollow,"  yet,  the  addition 
"  under  Mount  Hermon  "  cannot  have  been  made 
without  a  reason.  It  was  intended  to  distinguish 
Baal-gad  from  Baal-bek,  which  latter,  since  it  lies 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Buka'a,  could  not  prop 
erly  be  said  to  lie  on  the  northern  base  of  Hermon. 
We  scarcely  need  to  hesitate,  therefore,  to  recog 
nize  in  Baal-gad  the  position  of  the  later  Chalcis 
(ad  Libannm)  whose  site  is  marked  by  fountains 
and  temple-ruins.  "  The  temple  which  stands  on 
the  summit  of  the  northernmost  hill,  belongs  evi: 
dently  to  an  older  and  severer  style  of  architecture 
than  those  at  Baalbek.  Its  position  is  incompara 
ble  "  (Hitter,  xvii.  185  ;  Rob.  iii.  492,  etc.). 

Besides  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-anath,  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  failed  to  drive  out  those  of  Beth- 
shemesh  also.  There  was  a  celebrated  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Judah,  and  still  another,  unknown 
one  in  Issachar.  Concerning  the  tribe  of  Naph 
tali  also  the  remark  is  made  that  they  dwelt  among 
the  Canaanitcs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Their 
assigned  boundaries  likewise  went  far  up  to  the 
north.  They  inclosed  Ccelo-Syria,  as  was  already 
remarked.  The  peculiar  mode  in  which  Beth- 
shemesh  is  here  spoken  of,  along  with  Beth-anath, 
is  doubtless  intended  to  point  it  out  as  a  remark 
able  seat  of  idol  worship,  whose  people  neverthe 
less  Israel  did  not  expel,  but  only  rendered  tribu 
tary.  The  most  celebrated  place  of  the  north  was 
the  temple-city  in  the  "Hollow,"  —  Beth-shemesh, 
as  later  Syrian  inhabitants  still  called  it,  —  Baal 
bek  as  we,  following  the  prevailing  usage  of  its 
people,  Heliopolis  as  the  Greeks,  named  it.  The 
Egyptian  Heliopolis  also  bore  the  name  Beth- 
shemesh,  House  of  the  Sun.  Baalbek  answers  to 
the  name  Baalath,1  to  which,  as  to  Tadmor,  Solo 
mon  extended  his  wisdom  and  his  architecture. 

Vers.  34,  35.  And  the  Amorite  crowded  the 
sons  of  Dan  into  the  mountains.  The  domains 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  lay  alongside  of  those  of  Benja- 

1  1  Kgs.  ix.  18.  Others  refer  this  to  Baalath  In  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  Cf.  Keil  on  Joshua  xix.  44,  and  on  1  Kgs. 
Ix  18. 


2  Compare  the  Syrian  hOtt?,  "  anfractus  inter  duos 
montes.r  Cf.  Castelli,  p.  912. 

8  [IUCHHANN  :  "  That  the  House  of  Joseph  used  its  greater 
strength  not  to  exterminate  the  Amorite  cities,  but  only  to 


min,  between  Judah  on  the  south  and  Ephraim  on 
the  north.  They  should  have  reached  to  the  sea; 
but  the  warlike"  dwellers  on  the  western  plain, 
provided  with  the  appliances  of  military  art,  had 
resisted  even  Judah.  The  plain  which  we  are  here 
told  the  sons  of  Dan  could  not  take,  seems  to  have 
been  the  magnificent  and  fertile  Merj  Ibn  Omeir, 
which  opens  into  the  great  western  plain.  This 
may  be  inferred  from  the  remark  in  ver.  35  :  "  The 
Amorite  consented  to  remain  on  Mount  Heres,  in 
Aijalon,  and  in  Shaalbim."  This  plain,  as  Rob 
inson  Ciii.  144)  accurately  observes,  reaches  to  the 
base  of  the  steep  mountain  wall,  on  the  top  of 
which  SAris  is  the  first  place  met  with.  It  must  be 
this  mountain  land  that  is  meant  by  Mount  Heres. 
Southward  of  it  is  the  ridge  on  which  Yalo  lies, 
which  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  ancient  Aija 
lon.  Perhaps  no  place  answers  more  closely  to  the 
Shaalbim  of  our  passage,  than  Amwas  (Emmaus, 
Nicopolis),  twenty  minutes  distant  from  the  coni 

cal  Tell  Latron.     It  is  evident  that 
nothing   to  do  with 
to    the    Chaldaic  3 


has 

fox,"   but  belongs 
"to  connect,"  1?^, 


"  steps,"  2  to  which  the  Hebrew  -^5^  corresponds. 
The  position  of  Amwas  is  "  on  the  gradual  decliv 
ity  ot  a  rocky  hill,"  with  an  extensive  view  of  the 
plain  (Rob.  iii.  146),  "where,"  as  Jerome  says, 
"  the  mountains  of  Judah  begin  to  rise."  When 
Jerome  speaks  of  a  toAver  called  Sclebi,  he  proba 
bly  refers  to  the  neighboring  castle  Latron. 

The  sons  of  Dan  were  not  only  unable  to  com 
mand  the  plain,  but  also  on  some  points  of  the 
hill-country  they  suffered  the  inhabitants  to  remain. 

Har  Heres  (^"^0  ""''3)  means  the  "  mountain  of 
the  Sun  ;"  but  the  attempts  to  bring  its  position 
into  connection  with  Ain  Shems  cannot  succeed, 
since  that  lies  much  farther  south,  in  the  valley. 
Heres  was  the  name  of  the  mountain  chain  which 
at  Beth-horon  enters  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  and 
on  which  Joshua  was  buried.  Possibly,  the  name 
Saris  or  Soris  contains  a  reminiscence  of  it.  This 
explains  the  remark,  that  "  the  hand  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph,  became  powerful  and  made  the  Amorites 
tributarv."  That  which  was  impossible  for  the 
tribe  of*  Dan,  Ephraim  from  their  own  mountains 
performed.3 

Ver.  36.  The  border  of  the  Amorite  re 
mained  from  the  Scorpion-terrace,  from  Sela 
and  onward.  This  peculiar  statement  is  explained 
by  the  composition  of  the  whole  tableau  presented 
by  the  first  chapter.  It  had  been  unfolded  how  far 
the  tribes  of  Israel  had  performed  the  task  ap 
pointed  by  Moses,  by  taking  the  territories  whose 
borders  he  had  indicated.  For  this  reason,  it  had 
been  stated  concerning  all  the  tribes,  what  they 
had  not  yet  taken,  or  had  not  yet  wholly  national 
ized.  Neither  the  eastern,  nor  the  northern  and 
western  boundaries  had  been  hitherto  fully  realized. 
Only  the  southern  border  had  been  held  fast.  This 
line,  as  drawn  Num.  xxxiv.  3  ff.,  actually  sep 
arated  Israel  and  the  heathen  nations.  Ver.  36  is, 
as  it  were,  a  citation  from  the  original  Mosaic 
document.  After  beginning  the  sentence  by  say- 

render  thorn  tributary,  thus  benefltting  itself  more  than 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  sets  forth  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
their  assistance,  and  conveys  a  just  reproach.  Meanwhile, 
however,  it  seems  that  the  subjugation  of  the  Amorite  by  the 
House  of  Joseph  was  so  far  at  least  of  use  to  Dan  as  to  en 
able  them  to  reach  the  coast,  in  partial  possession  of  which, 
at  least,  we  find  the  tribe  in  ch.  v.  17."  But  cf.  our  author 
in  lor.—  Tn.] 
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nid  the  border  of  the  Amorite  went  from 
Akrabbim  and  Sela,"  it  is  brought  to  a  sudden 
close  by  the  addition  n^3?C%  "  and  onward,  be- 
cause  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  further  course 
of  the  torder  to  the  "  Brook  of  Egypt  "  is  know  ii 
from  the  determinations  of  Moses  as  recorded  in 
Numbers.  There  it  was  said,  "  Your  tordcr  shall 
go  to  the  south  of  Maaleh  Akrabbim  (at  the  south 
ern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea),  pass  through  Zin, 
and  it>«  end  shall  be  to  the  south  of  Kadesh-baniea." 
Here,  the  statement  is  somewhat  more  exact,  inas 
much  as  the  l»order  is  prolonged  from  Akrabbim 
eastward  to  Sela,  i.  e.  IVtra.  From  Akrabbim 
westward  it  proceeds  along  the  already  indicated 
route,  over  Kadesb-barnea,  Ha/.ar-addar,  and  A/- 
mon,  to  the  "  Brook  of  Egypt"  (Wadv  el-Arish, 
lihinocorura).  This  course  the  writer  deemed  suf 
ficiently  indicated  by  the  words  "  and  onward."  1 


1IOM1LETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

OU'dicnce  and  love  toward  God  are  wrecked  on 
greediness  and  love  of  ease.  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  the  children  of  Israel  asked  after 
God.  But  very  soon  they  erased  to  do  that  which 
Moses,  and,  in  his  name,  Joshua  had  commanded 
them.  Their  business  was  to  conquer,  and  not  to 
tremble  at  stronghold!  or  chariots  of  iron.  They 
were  to  expel,  and  not  to  take  tribute.  But  their 
heart  was  no  longer  entirely  with  their  God.  They 

i  [The  foregoing  paragraph,  rendered  somewhat  obscure 
by  its  brevity,  was  explained  by  tin-  author,  in  reply  to 
some  inquiries,  aa  follows:  ''I  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  idea  of  the  passage,  in,  that  the  original  boundary  lines 
of  Israel,  aa  drawn  by  Moses,  had  nowhere  IHWII  held  against 
the  Auiorite,  i.  e.  the  original  inh.-il.it. mi-,  except  only  in 
the  south.  Everywhere  el.se,  the  inhabitants  of  Caiman, 
Specially  the  Auiorite,  had  thuti  l.ir  prevented  the  Israelites 
from  taking  full  possession  of  the  land  ;  but  in  the  south 
the  boundary  between  Israel  and  the  Amorite  remained  as 
drawn  by  Mourn,  in  Num.  xxxir.  3.  I  would  ask  that  In 
connection  with  this  the  remarks  under  vers.  til,  32,  be  con 
sidered.  The  whole,  first  chapter  i-  an  exposition  df  the 
fact  tli»:  Israel  had  not  yet  attained  to  complete  pot*os>ion 
Of  Canaan.  It  U  a  spiritual-geographical  picture  of  what 
Israel  had  not  yet  acquired,  and  what  nevertheless  it  should 
possess."  In  other  words,  Dr.  Cassel's  idea  Is,  that  the 
main  thought  of  ch.  i.  may  !•«•  expressed  in  two  sen  tenets  : 

1.  On    the   weat,  north,  and  east  Israel    did  not  actual!* 
realize  the  assigned  boundary  linea  between   itself  and  the 
originnl  inhabitants  —  the  term  Amorite   Ix-in^  used    in  the 
Vtder  sense    it  sometimes  haa.     Cf.  (Jap-V    Kilter,  ii.   12.V 

2.  On  the  south,  the  Mosaic  line  waa  made  good,  and  con 
tinued  to  be  held.     The  flt>t  of  these  sentence*  is  expressed 
indirectly,  by  menus  of  illustrative   instance*,  in  vent.  4-35  : 
the  second,  by  direct  and  simple  statement,  in  ver.  86.     In 
that  Trroc,  the   narrative  which    In  ver.  '.»  set  ont  from  .lu- 
daii  on  iu  northward  course,  returns  to  it.-  *tarting-|H>int, 
•od  complete*  what  might  be  called  iU  tour  of  boundary  in 
spection,  by  remarking  that  the  southern  boundary  (known 
as  southern  by  the  course  ascribed  to  it)  corresponded  to  the 
Momic  determinations.     Ver.  84,  therefore,  connects  lUelf 
with  the  entire  previous  narrative,  and  not  particularly  with 
Ter».  84,  35. 

This  explanation  labors,  however,  nnder  at  least  one  very 
sen., ii«  .intimity  It  assumes  that  In  the  expression  '•  border 
of  the  Amorite,'*  the  fen.  is  an  adjective  gvn..  making  the 
phraw  mean  the  Amoritlsh  (Canaanitlsh )  border,  juntas  we 
•peak  of  the  "  Canadian  border,"  meaning  the  border  of  the 
U.  8.  over  against  Canada.  But  in  exprwions  of  this  kind, 
the  gen.  is  always  the  genitive  of  the  possessor,  so  that  the 
bonli-r  of  the  Amorite,  Ammonite,  etc.,  Indicates  the  boun 
dary  of  the  land  held  by  the  Amorite,  Ammonite,  e'c  It 
seems  necessary,  therefore,  with  Berthean,  Keil.  IU.  hu-ann, 
•tr.,  to  rrod  this  verse  In  connection  with  ver*.  34,  36.  HIK!  to 
find  iu  it  n  note  of  the  extent  of  territory  held  b>  the  Aiu- 
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forgot,  not  only  that  they  were  to  purify  the  land, 
and  alone  control  it,  but  also  why  they  were  to  do 
this.  They  were  indulgent  to  "idolatry,  because 
the  worm  was  already  gnawing  at  their  own  re 
ligion.  They  no  longer  thought  of  the  danger  of 
k-ing  led  astray,  IKCUUSC  they  were  unmindful  of 
the  word  which"  demanded  obedience.  Perfect  obe 
dience  is  the  only  safe  way.  Every  departure  from 
it  leads  downhill  into  danger. 

Thus  we  have  it  explained  why  so  many  under 
takings  of  Christians  and  of  the  church  fail,  even 
while  the  truth  is  still  confessed.  The  word  of  God 
has  not  lost  its  j>owcr;  but  the  people  who  have  it 
on  their  tongues  do  not  thoroughly  enter  into  its 
life.  The  fear  of  God  is  still  ever  tlie  beginning  of 
wisdom  ;  but  it  must  not  be  mixed  with  the  fear  of 
men.  Preaching  is  still  ever  effective;  but  respect 
to  tribute  and  profitable  returns  must  not  weaken 
it.  Perfect  ola'dieiice  has  still  ever  its  victory  ;  "but 
that  which  does  not  l»elong  to  God  comes  into  judg 
ment,  even  though  connected  with  Christian  mat 
ters.  Israel  still  confessed  God,  though  it  allowed 
the  tribes  of  Canaan  to  remain  ;  but  nominal  ser 
vice  is  not  enough.  When  confession  and  life  do 
not  agree,  the  life  must  bear  the  consequences. 

STAKKK  :  We  men  often  do  not  at  all  know  bow 
to  use  aright  the  blessings  which  God  gives,  but 
abuse  them  rather  to  our  own  btirt.  —  THK  SAMK  : 
Our  corrupt  nature  will  show  mercy  only  there 
where  severity  should  be  used,  and  on  the  other 
hand  is  altogether  rough  and  hard  where  gcntU«- 

oritc.  The  question  then  arises.  how  it  is  to  be  explained- 
We  take  for  granted  that  the  Mnaleh  Akrat>bim  of  tUia 
verse  in  the  same  as  that  in  Num.  xxxiv.  4  (a  line  of  rlirtV, 
a  few  miles  below  the  Dead  Sea.  dividing  the  C.h'<r  from  Hie 
Ambah,  see  Koh.  II.  12))),  and  is  not,  aa  some  have  thought, 
to  be  sought  in  the  town  AkraU-li.  a  short  distance  S.  K.  of 
Nabulua  (Kob.  iii.  21*5).  The  other  point  meiitiom-l  11 


sn,  the  Kock.  Commentators  generally  take  this  to 
be  1'etra,  in  Arabia  Petnra  ;  but  the  difflculti.-s  in  th.j 
way  of  this  view  are  insurmountable.  In  the  first  place 
we  never  hear  of  Amorites  (take  it  in  the  wider  or 
narrower  cense)  so  far  south  aa  1'etra,  in  the  mM-t 

of  the  territories  of  Bdom.  In  the  next  place,  n^I"!? 
means  u/>uvm/,  i.  e.  under  the  geographical  conditions  of 
this  verse,  northward  (Dr.  Cussel's  iintcanl,  i.  c.  downward 
to  the  sea,  could  ncarcely  be  defended).  Now,  a  line  run 
ning  from  Akrabbim  to  Petra,  and  thence  northward,  would 
merely  return  on  its  own  trark,  and  would  iifu-rall  leave  the 
Amorite  territories  undefined  on  just  that  side  where  a  defi 
nition  was  most  needed  because  Itsant  obvious,  namely,  the 
southern.  It  necm*,  therefore,  altogether  preferable  (with  the 
Targ.,  Kurtz,  Hist.  O.  Cov.  ili.  2&»,  Keil,  and  Bachui.)  to  take 

3*0371  as  an  appellative,  and  to  find  in  it  a  Fccond  point 
for  a'  southern  boundary  line.  Kurtz  and  Keil  identify  it 
with  ''  the  (well-known)  rock  "  at  Kodesh  (the  Kudes  of  Row 
lands,  cf.  Williams,  Hot  i/  City,  I.  4*53  IT.),  from  which  Moses 
caused  the  water  to  How,  Num.  xx.  8.  IJachmann  prefers 
the  ''bald  mount.  i  in  that  nscends  toward  Si  ir  "  (Josh.  x|.  17), 
whether  it  be  the  chalk-mountain  Madunth  (Kob  ii.  IT1.'), 
or,  what  he  deems  more  suitable,  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Azfuiuiat  mountain^  with  its  masses  of  naked  nx-k.  In 
the  vast  confusion  that  covers  the  geography  of  this  region, 
the  most  that  can  he  said,  is,  that  either  view  would  serve 
this  passage.  In  either  ca«e  we  get  a  line  running  from  Akrab 
bim  on  the  east  In  a  westerly  direction.  Krom  this  south 
ern  boundary  the  Amorite  territories  extended  "  upwards." 

But  when  ?  Manifestly  not  at  the  time  of  which  ch.  I. 
treats,  cf.  ver.  9-19.  The  statement  refers  to  the  time  be 
fore  the  entrance  of  Israel  Into  Canaan,  and  Is  probably  In 
tended  to  explain  the  flicU  sUlcd  In  vers.  34,  £%  by  remind 
ing  the  reader  of  the  originally  vast  power  of  the  Amorite. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  enemy  once  so  power 
ful  and  wi  lely  diffused  should  still  assert  bis  strength  In 
some  parts  of  his  former  domain.  Cf.  ISucUmanu.  —  TR.J 
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ness  might  be  practiced.  —  THE  SAME  :  Self-con 
ceit,  avarice,  and  self-interest  can  bring  it  about 
that  men  will  unhesitatingly  despise  the  command 
of  God.  When  human  counsels  are  preferred  to 
the  express  word  and  command  of  God,  the  result 
is  that  matters  grow  worse  and  worse. 

[SCOTT  :  The  sin  [of  the  people  in  not  driving 


out  the  Canaanites]  prepared  its  own  punishment, 
and  the  love  of  present  ease  became  the  cause  of 
their  perpetual  disquiet. 

HENRY  :  The  same  tiling  that  kept  their  fathers 
forty  years  out  of  Canaan,  kept  them  now  out  of 
the  full  possession  of  it,  and  that  was  unbelief.  — 
TK.] 


SECOND   SECTION. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  DEGENERACY  OF  ISRAEL  WHICH  RESULTED  FROM  ITS  DISOBEDIENT  CONDUCT 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  CANAANITES,  AND  THE  SEVERE  DISCIPLINE  WHICH  IT  RENDERED  NECES 
SARY,  AS  EXPLAINING  THE  ALTERNATIONS  OF  APOSTASY  AND  SERVITUDE,  REPENTANCE  AND 
DELIVERANCE,  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  JUDGES. 


A  Messenger  of  Jehovah  charges  Israel  with  disobedience,  and  announces  punishment. 
The  people  repent  and  offer  sacrifice. 

CHAPTER  II.  1-5. 

1  And  an  angel  [messenger]  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim, 
and  said,  I  made  you  to  go  up  *  out  of  Egypt,  and  have  brought  you  unto  the  land 
which  I  sware  unto  your  fathers  ;  and  I  said,  J  will  never  break  my  covenant  with 

2  you.     And  [But]  ye  shall  make  no  league  [covenant]  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land  ;  ye  shall  throw  down  2  their  altars :  but  ye  have  not  obeyed  [hearkened  to]  my 

3  voice  :  why  have  ye  done  this?3    Wherefore  [And]  I  also  said,  [in  that  case  — i.e.  in  the 
event  of  disobedience] 4  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before  you ;  but  they  shall  be  as 

4  thorns  in  your  sides,6  and  their  gods  shall  be  [for]  a  snare  unto  you.     And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  angel  [messenger]  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  [had  spoken]  6  these 
words  unto  all  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  that  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice,  and 

5  wept.     And  they  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bochim  [weepers]  :  and  they  sacrificed 
there  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

11  Ver.  1.  —  (ib^S.  KEIL  :  "  The  use  of  the  imperfect  instead  of  the  perfect  (cf.  ch.  vi.  8)  is  very  singular,  seeing  that 
the  contents  of  the  address,  and  its  continuation  in  the  historical  tense   (S^ISKI  and  "Itj'SI),   require  the  preterite. 
The  imperfect  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  under  the  retrospectivYinfluence  of  the  immediately  following 
imperfect  consecutive."     De  Wette  translates,  "  I  said,  I  will  lead  you  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  brought  you  into  the  land," 
etc.     This  supposes  that  ^J-HES,   or  some  such  expression,  has  dropped  out  of  the  text,  or  is  to  be  supplied.    This  mode 
of  explaining  the  imperfect  is  favored  (1),  by  the  fact  that  we  seem  to  have  here  a  quotation  from  Ex.  iii.  17 ;  but  especi-  | 
ally  (2,,  by  the  ~!pST  before  the  last  clause  of  this  verse,  and  the  ^^HCS  DS")  of  ver.  3,  which  suggest  that  the  same 
verb  is  to  be  understood  in  ter.  la.  —  TR.]  > 

12  Ver.  2.  —  I^Firi,  from   yn3,   to  tear  down,  demolish.     On  the  form,  cf.  Ges.  Gram.  §  47,  Hem.  4.  —  TE.] 

[8  Ver.  2.  —  More  literally :  «  What  is  this  that  ye  have  done !  "  i.  t.  How  great  is  this  sin  you  have  committed  !  cf. 
ch.  viii.  1.  —  TR.] 

[4  Ver.  3.  —  Dr.  Bachmann  interprets  the  words  that  follow  as  a  definite  judgment  on  Israel,  announcing  that  henceforth 
Jehovah  will  not  drive  out  any  of  the  still  remaining  nations,  but  will  leave  them  to  punish  Israel.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  \FHttW  03*)  may  be  translated,  "  therefore,  now,  I  also  say ; "  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  more  natural 
here  (with  Bertheau,  Keif,  Ca*s.)  to  render,  r  and  I  also  said."  To  the  citations  of  earlier  divine  utterances  in  vers.  1,  2 
(see  the  Comment.),  the  messenger  of  Jehovah  now  adds  another,  from  Num.  xxxiii.  65,  Josh,  x'xiii.  13.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
strong  point  against  Baehmann's  view  that  God  does  not  execute  judgment  speedily,  least  of  all  on  Israel  We  can 
hardly  conceive  him  to  shut  the  door  of  hope  on  the  nation  so  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  latest  surviving  contempo 
raries  of  Joshua  as  this  scene  at  Bochim  seems  to  have  occurred,  cf.  the  comparatively  mild  charges  brought  by  the  m««- 
wsnger,  as  implied  in  ver.  2,  with  the  heavier  ones  in  ver.  11  ff.  and  ch.  iii.  6,  7.  Besides,  if  we  understand  a  definite  and  flnal 
•entence  to  be  pronounced  here,  we  must  understand  ch.  ii.  20  f.  as  only  reproducing  the  same  (as  Bachmann  does),  although 
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loners  apo*t.*M>  had  become  far  more  pronouuced  when  the  flrat  Judge  arose  than  it  to  now.     It  aeeou  clear,  therefore, 
tiint  we  munt  here  understand  a  warning,  while  the  sentence  itself  insues  subsequently  (of.  foot-note  8,  on  p.  62>.  —  T*.] 
[6  Ver.  3.  —  Dr.  Carol  tmiwlaU* :  "  they  shall  be  to  you  for  thorns.  '  Of.  the  Commentary.    The  E.  V.  supplies  "  thorns '» 

fron  Num.  xxxill.  65;  but  it  has  to  change  C^^Tljb  into  O^;!^?  or  C^T?*2.  — TB.] 

[«  Ver.  4.  —  Better  perhaps,  with  De  Wette  :  "And  It  came  to  pass',  at  the  messenger  of  Jehovah  spake,  etc.,  that  the 
people,"  etc.    On   3   with  the  infln.  cf.  Ges.  Lrx.  s.   3,   B.  5,  b.  —  T*.] 


EXRCETICAL    AND    DOCTRINAL. 


I  secured.  Ruin  must  result  when,  as  has  been  re- 
I  lated,  the  people  fails  in  numerous  instances  to  drive 
Ver.  1.  And  there  came  a  messenger  of  Je-  out  tne  heathen  nations,  and  instead  thereof  enters 
hovah.  Israel  had  experienced  the  faithfulness  of  jnto  compacts  with  them.  Special  emphasis  was 
the  Divine  Spirit  who,  through  Moses,  led  them  jftjd(  m  the  preceding  narrative,  UJKHI  the  fact  that 
forth  from  Egypt,  and  made  them  a  people.  In  '  for  tnc  sake  of  tribute,  Israel  had  tolerated  th<- 
him,  they  conquered  Canaan,  and  took  possession  worship  of  the  lewd  Ashcrah  and  of  thc  sun,  in 
of  a  noble  country.  In  addition  to  this,  they  had  Apheca,  in  the  Phu-nician  cities,  in  Banias,  and  in 
the  guaranty  of  thc  divine  word  (cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  44),  Ikth-shemesh.  When  the  occupation  of  Canaan 
that  God  would  never  forsake  them  —  that  the  j  was  completed  — a  date  is  not  given  —  the  impres- 
truth  on  which  He  had  thus  far  built  up  their  life  i  gjon  produced  by  a  survey  of  the  whole  land  was 
and  nationality,  would  endure.  Reason  enough  not  such  ns  proni-jse(l  enduring  peace  and  obedience 
had  been  given  them  to  fulfill  everything  prescribed  to  thc  \vonf  of  God.  Thc  organs  of  this  word  were 
by  Moses,  whether  great  or  small,  difficult  or  pleas-  not  m  siR-ncwl,  however.  When  the  heads  of  Is- 
ant,  whether  it  gave  or  took  awav.  They  had  raefasked  who  should  begin  the  conflict,  the  Word 
every  reason  for  being  wholly  with  their  God,  i  of  Qod  had  answered  through  the  priest ;  and  an- 
whether  they  waged  war  or  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  c;cnt  exegesis  rightly  considered  the  messenger  of 
victory,  \\en-  they  thus  with  Him  «  Could  they  (j^j  w),0  now>  at  *,iic  (.n<i  of  tne  Wllr  «„.„!„  to 
be  thusswith  Him  after  such  proceedings  in  relation  ;  isnu.|f  to  }tc  lhc.  san,c  pri(.st  At  the  beginning, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  as  ch.  i.  sets  forth  ?  ju.  unswered  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  at  the  end,  he 
Israel's  strength  consists  in  thc  enthusiasm  which  |  admonishes  by  an  impulse  of  his  own.  There  he 
springs  from  faith  in  thc  invisible  God  who  made  i  encourages  ;  here  he  calls  to  account.  There  "  they 
heaven  and  earth,  and  in  ok-dience  to  his  eom- 1  inyllire  of  vw\.»  here  also  hi-  M>niks  only  as  the 


-senger  of   God."       He  is  designedly  called 
of  God."     Kverv  word  he  speaks,  God 


mauds.     If  enthusiasm   fail  and  obedience  lie  im- 

I mired,  Israel  becomes  weak.    The  law  which  it  fol- 
ows  is  not  only  its  rule  of  duty,  but  also  its  bill  of    iias"spokTn.'     His  words  an-  oiilv  reminiscences  out 
rights.    Israel  is  free,  only  by  the  law  ;  without  it,  a  |  of  thc.  \Vord  of  God.     His  sermon  is,  as  it  were,  a 
servant.     A  life  springing  from  the  law,  exhibited    u.sson  rcjul  out  of  ,,,;<  wonl       jlc  8poaks  on,v  ,;ko 


clearly  and  uninterruptedly,  is  the  condition  on 


who  verbal! v  repeats  his  commission. 


winch  it  enjoys  whatever  is  to  its  advantage.     To  |  y0  additions  of  his  own';  objective  truth  alone,  is 
preserve  and  promote  such  a  life,  was  the  object  of  I  -,w»U»» 

thc  command,  given  by  Moses,  not  to  enter  into   whnt  hc  presents.     That  is  the  idea  of  the  TfS  ?D, 
any  kind  of  fellowship  with  thc  nations  against ,  the  messenger,  &yyt\os,  according 
whom  they  were  called  to  contend.   Thc  toleration  j  ation  that  has  been  given  of  him. 
which  Israel  might  be  inclined  to  exeR-i.se,  could   fulls  here,   not  on  who   spake,  b 


only  be  the  offspring  of  weakness  in  faith  (Dent 
vii.  17)  and  of  blind  selfishness.  For  the.  sake  of 
its  own  life,  it  was  commanded  not  to  tolerate  idol 
atry  within  its  Inmlers,  even  though  practiced  only 
by  those  of  alien  nations.  For  the  people  are  weak, 
and  the  superstitious  tendency  to  that  which  strikes 
the  senses,  seduces  the  inconstant  heart.  It  can 
not  be  otherwise  than  injurious  when  Israel  ceases 
to  be  entirely  obedient  to  that  word  in  whose  or 
ganic  wisdom  its  history  is  grounded,  and  its  future 

1  Nevertheless,  Keil  also,  in  /or.,  has  followed  the  older 
expositors.    [We  subjoin  the  main  points  on  which  Keil  rests 


bin  interpretation  : 


I*  not  a  prophet  or 


any  other  earthly  ambassador  of  Jehovah,  as  Phlnehax  or 
Joshua  (Targ.,  Rabb.,  Stud.,  Berth.,  and  other*),  but  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah,  consubstantial  with  Ood.  In  simple  lii- 
torical  narrative  no  prophet  is  ever  called 
such  are  designated  N*23  or  S*2J  CTS,  as  in  ch.  vi. 

8,  or  a'tfbtf  B?\4,  1  Kgs.  xii.  22,  xiil.  1,  etc.  The  pas- 
sagrs.  Hag.  i.  13  and  Mai  III.  1,  cannot  be  adduced  against 
this,  «lnce  there,  in  the  prophetic  st>le,  the  purely  appella- 


•  N  -  ,.  ,•.  MM  ,  : 


!•  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 


the  context.  Moreover,  no  prophet  •*•*  tdratinc*  himself 
so  entirely  with  Ood,  an  to  here  done  by  the  Angel  of  Jeho 
vah,  In  his  address  vers  1-3.  The  prophets  always  distln- 


poken.  God's  word  comes  to  the  people  unasked 
for,  like  the  voice  of  conscience.  From  the  antith 
esis  to  the  opening  verse  of  the  Book,  where  the 
people  asked,  it  is  evident  that  no  angel  of  a  celes 
tial  kind  is  here  thought  of.  Earlier  expositors 
ou^ht  to  have  perceived  this,  if  only  Ix-causc  it  is 
said  that  the  messenger  — 

Came  up  from  Gil  gal  to  Bochim.  Heavenly 
angels  "appear,"  and  do  not  come  from  Gilgal 
particularly.1  The  connection  of  this  statement 

the  Angel  of  Jehovah  that  be  comes  up  from  Uilgnl  to  Ito- 
chim.  Ills  appunriutcc  at  Hochlin  In  described  an  u  coming 
up  to  Bochim,  with  an  much  propriety  as  In  ch.  vi.  11  it  is 
said  concerning  the  Angel  of  Jeliorah,  that  "  he  came  and 
sat  down  under  the  terebinth  at  Ophra."  The  onl>  tiu- 
ture  peculiar  to  the  present  instance  is  the  coming  up  "  fn>m 
Uilgal.''  This  statement  must  stand  In  intimate  conne<  tion 
with  the  mlsnion  of  the  angel  —  must  contain  more  thtn  a 
mere  notice  of  his  journey  Ing  from  one  place  to  another."  Keil 
then  recall*  the  ap|*earance  to  Joshua,  at  liiliinl.  of  the  nn- 
gi-l  who  announced  himself  ss  the  "  Captain  of  the  host  of 
Jehovah,"  and  promised  a  successful  issue  to  the  siege  of 
Jericho.  "  The  coming  up  from  Uilgal  Indicate*,  then-fore, 
that  the  same  angel  who  at  Uilgal,  with  the  fill  of  Jericho 
j  delivered  all  Canaan  into  the  hands  of  the  Ismelites,  ap 
peared  to  them  again  at  Bochim.  In  order  to  announce  the 


divine  decree  resulting  from  their  disobedience  to  the  com 
mand*  of  the  Lord."  With  this  view  Bachmann  nnd  Word* 
worth  also  agree.  It  must  be  admitted,  howm-r,  thai  the 

gnlsh  themselves  from  Jehovah  by  this,  that  they   Intro-    appearance  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  or  Inderd  »f  any  anjr-l. 

doce  their  utterance-  as  the  word  of  Ood  by  the  formula    in  the  character  of  a  preacher  before  the  assembled  eotijrre. 

"  thus  saith  Jehovah."  as  is  also  done  by  the  prophet  in  ch.    gallon  of  Israel  is  without  a  parallel  In  sacred  history.   Krils 

Ti.  8.     .          ..     Nor  does  It  conflict  with  the  nature  of    supposition  that  be  addressed  the  people  only  through  theii 
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with  the  whole  preceding  narrative  is  profound 
and  instructive.  The  history  of  Israel  in  Canaan 
begins  in  Gilgal.  There  (Josh.  iv.  20  ft*.)  stood 
the  memorial  which  showed  how  they  had  come 

through  the  Jordan  into  this  land  (E?O*v  ^-?^T 

VT?^7"^^'  The  name  GilKal  itself  speaks  of  the 
noblest  benefit  bestowed  on  them  —  their  liberation 
from  the  reproach  of  Egypt.  There  the  first  Pass 
over  in  Canaan  had  been  celebrated.  Thence  also 
b.  gin  the  great  deeds  that  are  done  after  the  death 
of  Joshua.  As  now  the  messenger  of  God  comes 
from  Gilgal,  so  at  first  Judah  set  out  from  thence 
to  enter  into  his  possessions.  A  messenger  who 
cani'.;  from  Gilgal,  did  by  that  circumstance  alone 
remind  the  people  of  Joshua's  last  words  and  com 
mands.  The  memorial  which  was  there  erected 
rendered  the  place  permanently  suggestive  to  Israel 
of  past  events.  From  the  time  that  Joshua's  camp 
was  there,  it  never  ceased  to  be  a  celebrated  spot 
(comp.  1  8am.  vii.  16)  ;  but  that  on  this  occasion 
the  messenger  comes  from  Gilgal,  has  its  ground 
in  the  nature  of  his  message,  the  history  of  which 
commences  at  Gilgal. 

Vers.  2,  3.  Why  have  ye  done  this  ?  This 
sorrowful  exclamation  is  uttered  by  the  priest  — 
according  to  Jewish  exegesis,  Phinehas,  the  same 
who  spoke  ch.  i.  2  —  after  he  has  exhibited  in  brief 
quotations  from  the  old  divine  instructions,  first, 
what  God  has  done  for  Israel,  and  then  what  Israel 
has  done  in  disregard  of  God.  The  eternal  Qod 
has  enjoined  it  upon  you,  not  under  any  circum 
stances  to  enter  into  peaceful  compacts  with  the 
idolatrous  tribes  and  their  altars  among  you,  there 
by  authorizing  them  openly  before  your  eyes  to 
manifest  their  depravity  and  practice"  their  abomi 
nations  —  what  have  ye  done  !  The  exclamation 
is  full  of  sharp  grief;  for  the  consequences  are  in 
evitable.  For  (Jod  said  (Josh,  xxiii.  13)  :  "I  will 
not  drive  out  these  nations  from  l>efore  you."  Is 
rael  had  its  tasks  to  perform.  If  it  failed  it  must 
bear  the  consequences.  God  has  indeed  said  (Ex. 
xxiii.  29,  30),  and  Moses  reiterates  it  (Deut.  vii. 
22),  "By  little  and  little  I  will  drive  out  the  Ca- 
naanitc/lest  the  land  become  desolate."  And  this 
word  received  its  fulfillment  in  the  days  of  Joshua 
and  subsequently.  Hut  when  Israel  disobeys,  God 
will^iot  prosper  its  disobedience.  It  must  then  ex 
perience  that  which  the  messenger  now  with  grief 
and  pain  announces  :  Since  Canaanites  remain 
among  you,  who  ought  not  to  remain,  and  whom 
ve  could  have  expelled,  had  ye  been  wholly  with 
your  God  (Deut.  vii.  17  ft'.),  they  will  hurt  you, 
tiiough  they  are  conquered.  //  is  not  an  innocent 
/,(•«'/  to  xt{[/'er  the  presence  of  sin,  and  <jive  it  equal 
ri/hts. 

They  shall  be  thorns,  and  their  gods  shall 
be  a  snare  unto  you.  The  Hebrew  text  has 


?      ^iT):  literally,  "they  shall  be  sides 

unto  you."  "T?  everywhere  means  "the  side;" 
and  the  explanations  which  make  "  adversaries, 
hnsti's"  (Vulgate),  "nets"  (Luther),  "torment 
ors"  (Sachs),  out  of  it,  are  without  any  founda 
tion.  Arias  Montanns,  who  gives  in  later  thus,  fol 
lows  therein  the  older  Jewish  expositors  ;  but 
neither  does  the  idea  of  "  hurtful  neighbors  "  lie  in 

heads  or  representatives,  is  against  the  clear  import  of  vers. 
4,  5,  and  not  to  be  justified  by  a  reference  to  Josh.  xxiv.  1, 
2.  Besides,  an  assembly  of  the  heads  and  representatives, 
presents  the  same  difficulty  as  an  assembly  of  all  the  people. 
Angels  appear  only  to  individuals;  to  Israel  as  a  nation  God 
speaks  through  prophets.  —  TB  J 


i  the  word.  From  the  fact  that  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast  has  fjT^Jp,  "oppressors,"  it  would  in  deed 
seem  that  he  read  Q^"^  i  for  in  Num.  xxxiii.  55 

he  also  renders  ^I??)  by  1  -JT'IPX  The  Scptua- 
gint  rendering  <rwoxas  (the  Syriac  version  of  it 
has  the  singular,  cf.  Rordam,  p.  69),  might  seem 
to  indicate  a  similar  reading,  although  awix*iv 
occurs  perhaps  only  twice  for  *"W£  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
8  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  3).  None  the  less  does  it  appear 
to  me  to  be  against  the  language  and  spirit  of 

Scripture,  to  read  C"*"}^?  here.     For  not  only  does 


12  occur  but  once  in  Scripture  (Lam.  i.  7),  but 
it  is  expressive  of  that  hostility  which  arises  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  things  here  described. 
Only  after  one  has  fallen  into  the  snare  begins  that 
miserable  condition  in  which  one  is  oppressed  by 
the  enemy,  while  all  power  of  resistance  is  lost. 
The  following  considerations  may  assist  us  to 
arrive  at  the  true  sense  :  Every  sentence,  from  ver. 
1  to  ver.  4,  is  in  all  its  parts  and  words  a  repro 
duction  of  utterances  by  Moses  and  Joshua.  Verse 
1  is  composed  of  expressions  found  as  follows  : 

•"'/??t?»  etc.,  Ex.  iii.  17;  S^SI,  etc.,  Josh.  xxiv. 
8;  Vjllpaip?,  etc.,  Deut.  i.  35;  "13S  fcSb,  etc., 
Lev.  xxvi.  4.4.  Verse  2  likewise  : 
etc.,  Ex.  xxiii.  32,  Deut.  vii.  2 ; 

^VhlW,  Ex.  xxxiv.  13,  Deut.  vii.  5  ;  CJ-iy 
Num.  xiv.  22.  The  case  is  similar  with  ver.  3, 
ind  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  parallel  passages 
nay  be  used  to  throw  light  on  the  text.  Now,  as 
the  first  parallel  to  the  expression,  "  and  they  shall 

be  to  you  for  tsiddim  (G><:T?*),"  we  have  the  words 
n  Num.  xxxiii.  55  :  "  and  they  shall  be  to  vou 
or  pricks  in  your  eyes  and  thorns  in  your  sides 

23^22  C!p2**7)-"  Not  for  " sides,"  therefore, 
>ut  for  "  thorns  in  the  sides  ; "  and  we  can  as  little 
>elieve  that  the  same  meaning  would  result  if  the 
expression  were  only  "  sides,"  as  we  can  imagine 
the  idea  to  remain  unaltered  if  instead  of  "  pricks 
n  the  eyes,"  one  were  to  say,  "  they  shall  be  to  you 
or  eyes."  The  second  parallel  passage  is  Josh, 
xxiii.  13:  they  shall  be  to  you  for  "scourges  in 
your  sides  and  thorns  in  your  eyes."  The  enemies 
ire  compared,  not  with  "sides"  and  "eyes,"  but 
with  scourges  and  thorns  by  which  sides  and  eyes 
are  afflicted.  Now  as  our  passage  as  a  whole 
corresponds  entirely  with  those  of  Numbers  and 
Joshua,  save  only  that  it  abridges  and  epitomizes 
them,  the  threat  which  they  contain  appears  here 
ilso,  and  in  a  similarly  condensed  form.  It  was 
sufficient  to  say,  "  they  shall  be  to  you  for  thorns;" 

accordingly,  instead  of  3N^JV  we  arc  to  read  C'2*? 
(tsinnim  for  tsiddim),  a  change  as  natural  as  it  is 
easily  accounted  for,  since  both  words  occurred  not 
nly  in  each  of  the  other  passages,  but  in  one  of 
them  were  joined  together  in  the  same  clause. 
Emendation  in  this  instance  is  more  conservative 
than  retention,  for  it  rests  on  the  internal  organic 
coherence  of  Scripture.1  Tsinnah,  tsinnim,  tseninim, 

1  [Bachmann  is  not  inclined  toadmlre  the  " conservative  " 
character  of  this  emendation.  He  holds  to  the  reading  of 
the  text,  and  finds  in  it  a  free  reference  to  Nuni  xxxiii.  65 
and  Josh,  xxiii.  13,  by  virtue  of  which  "  the  nations 

selves  ''  —  for,  in  his  view,  the  tP~^  S"?  (*er.  8) 
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nr  •  thorns,  spine,  pointed  and  stinging.  The  fig 
ure  i«  taken  from  rural  life.  Israel,  in  the  con 
quest,  has  acted  like  a  slothful  gardener.  It  has 
not  thoroughly  destroyed  the  thorns  and  thistles  of 
it*  fields.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  sowing 
and  planting  and  other  field  labors,  will  soon  IK.- 
ren  lored  painful  by  the  presence  of  spiteful  thorns. 
Whit  will  turn  the  Canaanites  into  stinging  weeds 
and  snares  for  Israel  ?  The  influence  of  habitual 
intercourse.  Familiarity  blunts  aversion,  smooths 
awav  contrarieties,  removes  differences,  impairs 
Obedience.  It  induces  forget  fulness  of  what  one 
was,  what  one  promised,  and  to  what  conditions 
one  is  subject.  Familiar  intercourse  with  idolaters 
will  weaken  Israel's  fuith  in  the  invisible  God  who 
has  said,  "  Thou  shall  not  serve  strange  gods." 

Ver.  4.  "When  the  messenger  had  spoken 
these  words,  etc.  It  is  most  likely  that*  the  few 
sentences  here  given,  arc  but  the  outlines  of  the 
messenger's  address.  But  every  word  rests  on  the 
basis  of  instructions  delivered  by  Moses  and  Joshua. 
The  people  are  sensible  of  the  surpassing  reality 
of  the  blessings  which  they  have  received,  and  for 
that  reason  are  the  more  "affected  by  the  thought 
of  the  consequences  which  their  errors  have  brought 
upon  them.  For  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  of  truth 
as  to  its  promises,  guarantees  the  same  as  to  its 
thrcatenings.  Their  alarm  on  account  of  sin  is 
the  livelier,  the  less  decidedly  active  their  disregard 
of  the  Word  of  (MM!  has  hitherto  been.  They  have 
not  yet  served  the  gods  whose  temples  they  have 
failed  to  destroy  —  have  not  yet  joined  in  sin  with 
the  nations  whom  they  suffered  to  remain.  It  was 
a  weak  faith,  but  not  yet  full-grown  *i\\,  by  which 
thev  were  led  astray.  God's  messenger  addresses 
"  ail  the  mm*  of  Israel,"  for  no  tril>e  had  formed 
All  exception.  In  greater  or  less  degree,  they  all 
had  committed  the  same  disobedience.  The  whole 
nation  lifted  up  its  voice  and  wept. 

Ver.  5.  And  they  called  the  name  of  the 
place  Bochim  (Weepers).  The  messenger  of  the 
divine  word,  when  he  wished  to  address  Israel, 
must  have  gone  up  to  the  place  where  he  would 
find  them aMCm bleu.  I-r.i  1  had  been  eommanded, 
as  soon  as  the  Jordan  should  have  lx.ru  crossed, 
and  rest  obtained,  to  assemble  for  feasts  and  sacri 
fices  at  a  sacred  place  (Dent.  xii.  10).  This  order 
applied  not  to  Jerusalem  merely,  but  to  "  the  place 
which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  in  one  of 
the  tribes."  Thither  they  are  to  go  up,  trusting 
in  God  and  dismissing  cafe.  It  was  only  at  such 
festal  assemblies  that  Israel  could  IK.-  met.  There 
was  the  opportunity  for  preaching  and  admonition. 
The  chosen  place  at  that  time  was  Shiloh.  There 
the  tabernacle  had  been  set  tip  ( Jo-h.  xviii.  1 )  ; 
and  there  the  |»cople  assembled  (cf.  Josh.  xxi.  2). 
Thither  they  went  up  from  far  and  near,  to  attend 
festivals  (Judjg.  xxi.  19),  and  to  offer  sacrifices  (1 
Sam.  i.  3).  The  whole  progress  of  Joshua  was  a 
going  from  Gilgal  to  Shiloh.  Accordingly,  the 
messenger  of  (iod  can  have  found  Israel  *at  no 
other  place.  His  discourse  produced  a  general 
outburst  of  weeping  (cf.  1  Sam.  xL  4).  And  only 
treatise  it  wiui  a  weeping  of  penitence  and  shame 
before  God,  did  the  place  where  it  occurred  receive 
and  retain  the  name  Bochim.  It  was  not  a  place 
otherwise  nameless.  How  could  the  place  where 
knch  an  assembly  was  held  be  without  a  name ! 
And  how  could  it  occur  to  the  people  to  assemble 
rather  to  the  nation,  of  (he  onilMqiMirt  border  dUtrloU  (of. 
rh.  II.  23,  til.  1),  than  to  the  Mattered  rniimuiu  of  Canaan- 
ltc«  within  the  conquered  territorial  —  "  *r*  de*rrtb«d  *» 
•id.*  for  I«a*l.  i.  e.  M  ramping,  burdensome,  t«nn.-ntlnt' 
odjjhbou."  But  )•  it  quite  " conservative"  to  attach  the 


at  such  a  place !  In  Shiloh  itself,  some  spot  — 
jx-rhaps  that  where  the  priest  was  accustomed  to 
address  the  people  —  received  the  name  Bochim. 
This  name  served  thenceforth  to  recall  the  tears 
which  were  there  shed.  So  do  they  show  to  day  in 
Jerusalem  the  "Jews'  waiting-place"  (Kl  Kbra, 
Hitter,  xvi.  3f>0  | Gage's  Transl.  iv.  5o]),  where 
every  Friday  the  Jews  prav  and  lament.  "  And 
they"  offered  "sacrifices  there.''  After  repentance  and 
reconciliation  comes  sacrifice. 


UOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Faith  and  repentance  come  from  preaching. 
God's  messenger  preaches,  and  I>rael  hears.  The 
people  acknowledge  their  sins,  and  weep.  At  that 
time  onlv  a  divine  admonition  was  n cede* I  to  make 
them  sacrifice  again  to  their  (iod.  To  fall  is  pos 
sible  even  for  one  who  has  received  so  much  gracv 
as  Israel  had  exjx'rienced  in  the  lifetime  of  Joshua 
and  after  his  death  ;  but  he  rises  up  as  soon  as  th-' 
messenger  of  (iod  touches  his  heart  with  th" 
preaching  of  rejx.'ntance.  A  generation  which 
exjx'ricnccd  divine  miracles,  and  recognized  them 
as  divine,  can  be  brought  to  re|x'iitancc  by  that 
miracle  which  in  the  proclamation  of  the  word  of 
(iod  addresses  the  souls  of  men. 

Therefore,  let  iwl  the  preaching  of  rejK-ntanci' 
fail  to  address  all  the  jx-oplc.  But  the  preacher 
must  lx-  (1),  a  messenger  of  (iod  :  and  ('2),  must  not 
shun  the  way  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim,  —  must  not 
wait  till  the  people  come  to  him  in  the  place  for 

'•reaching,  but  must  go  to  them,  until  he  find  a 
Jochim,  a  place  of  tearful  eyes.  Hut  as  God's 
inesM'nger  he  must  give  heed  that  the  wen-ping  }*• 
not  merely  the  result  of  affecting  words,  but  of  a 
jH-iiitcnt  disjKisition  ;  that  it  l>c  called  forth,  not  bv 
the  flow  of  rhetoric,  but  by  memories  of  the  graco 
of  (iod  hitherto  exjx'rienced  by  the  congregation. 

STAHKE  :  How  great  concern  (iod  takes  in  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  esjM-cially  in  the  welfare  of 
His  church,  appears  clearly  from  the  fact  that  He 
himself  has  often  reasoned  with  them,  taught  them, 
admonished  and  rebuked  them. 

TIIK  HAMK:  The  Word  of  God  has  the  power 
of  moving  and  converting  men. 

TIIK  HAMK  :  To  attest  our  rejx'ntance  by  tear* 
as  well  as  reformation,  is  not  improper;  nay,  re- 
pvntancc  is  seldom  of  the  right  sort,  if  it  dex-s  not, 
at  least  in  secret,  weep  for  sin. 

GKKI.ACII  :  He  reminds  them  of  earlier  com 
mands,  promises  and  threat}*,  and  shows  them  how 
their  own  transgressions  are  now  alnmt  to  turn 
into  self-inflicted  judgments.  The  jx-ople,  however, 
do  not  proceed  Ix-yond  an  unfruitful  sorrow  in  \iew 
of  this  announcement. 

[HKNKY:  Many  are  melted  under  the  word, 
that  harden  again  Ix-fore  they  are  cast  into  a  new 
mould. 

SCOTT  :  If  transgressors  cannot  endure  the  re 
bukes  of  God's  word  and  the  convictions  of  their 
own  consciences,  how  will  they  be  able  to  stand 
Ix'fore  the  tribunal  of  the  holy,  heart-searching 
Judge. 

TIIK  RAMK  :  The  worship  of  God  is  in  its  own 
nature  ioy,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  and  our 
crimes  alone  render  weeping  needful ;  yet,  consider 
ing  what  we  arc  and  what  we  have  done,  it  is  much 
Idea  of  MMitethlng  ramping,  etc.,  to  the  rimple  word  "  »lde.'» 
whli-h  on  no  other  orradon  appear*  with  »urh  horrible  »uf- 
gextioiu  of  compression  and  luffocatlon  M  Dr.  U.  wool 
it  lu-rv ?  —  TK.] 
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to  be  wished  that  our  religious  assemblies  were 
more  frequently  called  "  Bochim,"  the  place  of  the 
weepers.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted." 

WORDSWORTH  •  The  Israelites  called  the  place 
Bochim ;  they  named  it  from  their  own  tears. 
They  laid  the  principal  stress  on  their  own  feelings, 
nnd  on  their  own  outward  demonstrations  of  sor 
row.  But  they  did  not  speak  of  God's  mercies ; 
and  they  were  not  careful  to  bring  forth  fruits  of 


repentance ;  they  were  a  barren  fig-tree,  having  only 
leaves.  Their's  was  a  religion  (such  as  is  too  com 
mon)  of  sentiment  and  emotions,  not  of  faith  and 
obedience. 

THE  SAME  :  Reproofs  which  produce  only  tears 
—  religious  feelings  without  religious  acts  —  emo 
tions  without  effects —  leave  the  heart  worse  than 
before.  If  God's  rebukes  are  trifled  with,  His  grace 
is  withdrawn.  — TR.] 


An  extract  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  showing  when  and  through  what  occasion  the  rillg- 
ious  apostasy  of  Israel  began. 

CHAPTER   II.  6-10. 

G       And  when  [omit :  when]  Joshua  had  [omit :  hacl]  let  the  people  go,  [and]  the 
children  [sons]  of  Israel  went  every  man  unto  his  inheritance,  to  possess  [to  take 

7  possession  of]  the  land.     And  the  people  served  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  all  the  days 
of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  l  Joshua,  who  had  seen  all 

8  the  great  works  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  he  did  for  Israel.    And  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nun,  the  servant  of  the   Lord  [Jehovah],  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years 

9  old.    And  they  buried  him  in  the  border  [district]  of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath-heres, 
in  the  mount  [mountains]  of  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  [north  of  Mount] 

10  Gaash.  And  also  all  that  generation  were  gathered  unto  their  fathers:2  and  there 
arose  another  generation  after  them,  which  knew  not  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  nor  yet 
the  works3  which  he  had  done  for  Israel. 

[1  Ver.  7.  —  D^D^  7p"}WrT,  to  prolong  one's  days,  usually  means,  ff  to  live  long;"  but  here  the  addition  "after 
Joshua  "  shows  that  the  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  in  this  ordinary  acceptation,  but  according  to  the  proper  sense  of 
the  words  :  ;t  they  prolonged  days  (life)  after  Joshua,"  i.  e.  they  survived  him  :  not,  "  they  lived  long  after  Joshua,"  cf. 
the  remarks  of  Bachmann  quoted  on  p.  15. —  TR.] 

[2  Ver.  10.  —  The  sing.  suf.  in  VjTQSI,  although  the  verb  is  plural,  arises  from  the  feet  that  the  expression  ^]DS3 

VfT^S"  vS,  and  others  of  like  import,  are  generally  used  of  individuals.  Habit  gets  the  better  of  strict  grammatical 
propriety.'  — TR.] 

[3  Ver.  10.  —  Dr.  Cassel :  die  Gott  nicht  kannten,  umi  [also]  auch  seine  That  nicht ;  i.  e.  "  who  knew  not  God  (Jehovah), 
nor  [consequently],  the  works."  The  explanation  of  this  rendering  is  that  he  takes  "knew''  in  the  sense  of  "acknowl 
edge,"  see  below ;  so  that  the  clause  gives  him  the  following  sense  :  "  they  acknowledged  not  what  God  had  done  for 

them,  and  of  course  did  not  rightly  value  his  works.  But,  as  Bachmann  observes,  "  !)37"1^  S  /  conveys  no  reproach, 
but  only  states  the  cause  of  the  ensuing  apostasy.  The  new  generation  did  not  know  the* Lord  and  his  work,  sc.  as  eye 
witnesses  (cf.  ver.  7,  in.  2) ;  they  only  knew  from  hearsay."  —  TR.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vcrs.  6-8.  The  penitence  of  the  people  at  Bo 
chim  had  shown  that  it  had  not  yet  fulk'n  from  its 
obedience  to  God,  that  it  was  still  conscious  of  the 
blessings  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
promise  made  to  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  24)  had  as 
yet  been  kept.  They  still  served  the  Lord.  Their 
position  in  this  respect  was  the  same  as  when  he 
dismissed  the  tribes  to  take  possession  of  their 
several  inheritances.  This  dismission  introduced 
Israel  to  the  new  epoch,  in  which  it  was  no  longer 
guided  by  Moses  or  Joshua.  Hence,  the  insertion 
of  these  sentences,  which  arc  also  found  in  Josh. 
xxiv.,  is  entirely  appropriate.  They  describe  the 
whole  period  in" which  the  people  was  submissive 
to  the  Word  of  God,  although  removed  from  under 
the  direct  guidance  of  Joshua.  The  people  was 
faithful  when  left  to  itself  by  Joshua,  faithful  after 


his  death,  faithful  still  in  the  days  of  the  ciders  who 
outlived  Joshua.  That  whole  generation,  which 
had  seen  the  mighty  deeds  that  attended  the  con 
quest  of  Canaan,  stood  firm.  Our  passage  says, 
"  for  they  had  seen,"  whereas  Josh.  xxiv.  31  says, 
"  they  had  knoiim."  "  To  see  "  is  more  definite  than 
"  to  know."  The  facts  of  history  may  be  known 
as  the  acts  of  God,  without  being  witnessed  and 
experienced.  But  this  generation  had  stood  in  tho 
midst  of  the  events ;  the  movements  of  the  conflict 
and  its  results  were  still  present  in  their  memories. 
Whoever  has  felt  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  such 
victories  and  conquests,  can  never  forget  them. 
The  Scripture  narrators  are  accustomed,  like  the 
chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  repeat  literally 
what  has  already  been  said  elsewhere,  in  cases 
where  modern  writers  content  themselves  with  a 
mere  reference.  While  we  should  have  deemed  it 
1  sufficient  to  appeal  to  earlier  histories  for  an  account 
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ot  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  narrative  before  us  takes  |  It  had  already  grown  up  in  the  land  which  the 
the  more  accurate  method  of  literal   repetition,  j  fathers  had  won.      It  inherited  from    them  only 


Hence,  the  interruption  of  the  course  of  thought 
commenced  vers.  1-5,  is  only  apparent.  Vers.  6-10 
explain  the  pious  weeping  of  the  people  which  vers. 
4  and  5  recorded.  Joshua's  death,  age,  and  burial 
are  mentioned,  because  the  writer  wishes  to  indicate 
that  Israel  served  God,  not  onlv  after  its  dismission 
hv  the  still  living  leader,  but  also  after  his  decease. 
'1  he  less  necessity  there  was  for  the  statements  of 
vers.  8  and  9,  the  more  evident  it  is  that  they  arc 
l>orrowed  from  Josh.  xxiv.  And  we  may  congratu 
late  ourselves  that  by  this  means  the  name  of  the 
place  where  Joshua  was  buried,  hu-  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  a  second  form. 

Ver.  y.  And  they  buried  him  in  Timnath- 
hcres,  in  tho  mountains  of  Ephraim,  north  of 
Gaaah.  In  Josh.  xxiv.  30,  the  place  is  called 

The  most  rever 


Timnath-scrah  (I~np  for 
ential  reganl  for  the  Masoretic  text  will  not  refuse 
to  acknowledge  many  variations  in  the  names  of 
places,  arising  especially  from  the  transposition  of 

letters  (as  'SO  and  ^./R  Josh.  xix.  29).1  Jew 
ish  tradition,  it  is  tn^  explains  them  as  different 
names  liomc  by  the  same  place ;  but  the  name 
Chores  is  that  which,  in  Kefr  Chores,  preserved  it 
self  in  the  country,  as  remarked  by  Esthor  ha- 
1'archi  (ii.  434)  and  other  travellers  (Carmoly,  pp. 
212,  368,  444,  etc.).  Eli  Smith  discovered  the  place, 
April  26,  1843.  A  short  distance  northwest  of 
Bir-Zeit  (already  on  Robinson's  earlier  map,  cf.  the 
later),  near  Wudy  Belat,  "  there  rose  up  a  gentle 
hill,  which  was  covered  with  the  ruins  or  rather 
foundations  of  what  was  once  a  town  of  consider 
able  size."  The  spot  was  still  called  Tibneh  (for 
Timnuh,  just  a.s  the  southern  Timnath  is  at  present 
called  Tibneh).  The  city  lay  to  the  north  of  "a 
much  higher  hill,  on  the  north  side  of  which  (thus 
facing  the  citv),  appeared  several  sepulchral  exca 
vations."  *  Ko  other  place  than  this  can  have  been 
intended  by  the  Jewi.»h  travellers,  who  describe 
several  graves  found  there,  and  identify  them  as 
those  of  Joshua,  his  father,  and  Caleb  (Carmoly,  p. 
387).  The  antiquity  of  the  decorations  of  these 
sepulchres  may  indeed  IK-  questioned,  but  not  that 
of  the  sepulchres  themselves.  Smith  was  of  opin 
ion  that  hitherto  no  graves  like  these  had  licen  dis 
covered  in  Palestine.  Tibneh  lies  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Mount  Ephraim,  the  same  side  on  which, 
farther  south,  Bcth-honm  and  Sims  are  found 
"Mount  Hcres,"  whi' *  not  the  tribe  of  Dan,  but 
only  the  strength  of  ..^hraim,  could  rentier  tribu 
tary,  must  have  lain  near  Saris,  east  of  Aijalon. 
It  w  evident,  therefore,  that  the  name  Ileres  must 
have  been  borne  by  this  whole  division  of  the  inonn 
tains  of  Ephraim  ;  and  that  the  Timnath  in  wliicb 
Joshua  was  buried,  was  hv  the  addition  of  Ileres 
disfinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same  name. 
In  this  way,  the  peculiar  interest  which  led  Eph- 
mim  to  administer  justice  on  Mount  Ileres  (cf.  on 
ch.  i.  35)  explains  itself. 

Ver.  10.  And  also  all  that  generation,  etc. 
Time  vanishes.  One  p-neration  goes,  another 
COIDM.  Joshua,  who  had  died  weary  with  years, 
was  followed  into  the  grave  by  his  younger  con- 
tcjiijKiraricB.  The  generation  that  had  borne  arms 
with  him,  had  been  buried  in  the  soil  of  the  prom 
ised  land ;  and  another,  younger  generation  lived. 


possession  and  enjoyment.  It  already  felt  itself  at 
home  in  the  life  of  a'bundance  to  which  it  was  born. 
It  could  not  be  counted  as  a  reproach  to  them  that 
they  had  not  seen  the  mighty  works  of  Clod  in  con 
nection  with  the  conquest  (hence  it  is  rfot  said 

:ttO  S  /)  ;  but  in  the  triteness  of  possession  they 
utterly  failed  to  acknowledge  (TO"P  rfb)  their 


:  "  <  )ur  power  and 
•tten  u»  this  wealth." 


and    c^ntr, 

***  ^97.      Ct  Boch»rt,  //.Vroeo- 
fcM,  Ub.  l.  cap.  its  torn.  2,  p.  187. 


indebtedness  for  it  to  God.  How  Israel  came  into 
the  land,  they  must  indeed  have  known  ;  but  to 
"  know  Jehovah  "  is  fomething  higher.  They  did 
not  acknowledge  that  it  was  through  (iod  that  they 
hod  come  thither.  Their  fathers  had  seen  and  feft 
that  victory  and  freedom  came  to  them  from  the 
Lord.  But  they,  as  they  did  cut,  built  goodlv 
houses,  and  dwelt  in  them  (Dent.  viii.  12),  forga't 
God,  and  said  (Deut.  viii.  17] 
the  might  of  our  hands  hath  x( 
Modern  German  history  furnishes  an  instructive 
illustration.  The  generation  which  broke  the  yoke 
of  servitude  imposed  by  Najiolcon,  "  felt  their 
God,"  as  K.  M.  Arndt  sang  and  prayed.  The 
succeeding  age  enjoys  the  fruits  and  savs  :  "  Our 
skill  and  arms  have  smitten  him."  The  living 
enthusiasm  of  action  and  strength,  feels  that  its 
source  is  in  the  living  God.  It  looks  upon  itself  as 
the  instrument  of  a  Spirit  who  pivcs  to  truth  and 
freedom  their  places  in  historv.  The  children  want 
the  strength  which  comes  of  faith  in  that  Spirit 
who  in  the  fathers  accomplished  everything  —  and 
want  it  the  more,  the  less  thev  have  done.  Everv- 
thing  foretold  by  Moses  goes  "into  fulfillment.  The 
later  Israel  had  'forgotten  (  Deut.  viii.  14)  what  God 
had  done  for  their  fathers  —  in  Egvpt,  in  the  des 
ert,  in  Canaan.  The  phraseology  is  very  sug 
gestive  ;  they  "  knew  not  Jehovah,  nor,  conse 
quently,  the  works  which  he  had  done  for  Israel." 
Among  the  people,  the  one  is  closely  connected 
with  the  other,  as  is  shown  by  what  follows. 


IIOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

One  generation  goes  and  another  comes,  but  the 
word  of  God  abides  forever.  It  holds  good  for 
fathers  and  children  ;  it  judges  ancestors  and  de 
scendants.  The  new  Israel  had  not  In-held  the 
deeds  of  Joshua  and  Caleb  ;  but  the  God  in  whose 
spirit  they  were  accomplished,  still  lived.  They 
hail  not  witnessed  the  recompense  which  was  vis 
ited  upon  Adoni-tozck  ;  but  the  Word  which  prom 
ises  reward  and  punishment,  was  still  living.  Israel 
apostatized  not  liecause  it  had  forgotten,  but  lie- 
cause  sin  is  ever  forgetful.  When  the  blind  man 
sins,  it  is  not  because  he  does  not  see  the  creation 
which  God  created,  but  Ix-cuusc  sin  is  blind  l>oth 
iu  those  who  sec  and  in  those  who  sec  not. 

Therefore,  no  one  can  excuse  himself,  when  he 
falls  away  into  idolatry.  Creation  is  visible  to  all, 
all  have  come  un  out  of  Egypt,  all  enjoy  the  favor 
of  their  (iod.  Inexperience,  satanic  arts  of  temp 
tation,  temiKTament,  can  explain  many  a  fall ;  yet, 
no  one  falls  save  by  his  own  evil  lusts,  and  all 
wickedness  is  done  before  the  eyes  of  God  (vcr. 
11). 

STARKR  :  Constantly  to  remember  and  medi 
tate  on  the  works  of  God  promotes  piety,  causing 

a  Hitter  XT!.  M2,  O»R*'«  Tiniwl.  hr.2M  :  r«mlth'»  "  fwi 
to  Aniira'Ti»<"  In  BiUiolkf-n  Sam  for  1848  <  published  »r 
N>w  York)  p.  4*4  —  TR.)  O-i  th«  •!••«!«>  of  th«  B«louin»  to 
be  burled  on  mountain*,  cf.  Wetutcln,  f/mran,  p.  38. 
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us  to  fear  God,  to  believe  in  Him.  and  to  serve 
Him. 
Lisoo :   As  long  as  the   remembrance  of  the 


mighty  works  of  God  continued  alive,  so  long  also 
did  active  gratitude,  covenant  faithfulness,  en 
dure. 


The  apostasy  of  Israel  during  the  period  of  the  Judges :  Idolatry  and  its  consequences. 

CHAPTER   II.    11-15. 

1 1  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  *  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and 

12  served   Baalim:     And  they  forsook  the  Lord  [Jehovah,  the]  God  of  their  fathers, 
which  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Kgypt  [Mitsraim],  and  followed  other  gods,  of 
the  gods  of  the  people  [peoples]  that  were  round  about  them,  and  bowed  themselves 

13  unto  them,  and  provoked  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  anger.    And  [Yea]  they  forsook  the 

14  Lord  [Jehovah],  and   served  Baal  and   Ashtaroth.     And  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  was  hot  [kindled]  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  ImncU 
of  spoilers  that  [and  they]  spoiled  them,  and  he  sold  them   [gave  them  up 2]   into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  round  about,  so  that  they  could  not  any  longer  stand  before 

15  their   enemies.     Whithersoever   [Wheresoever]  8  they  went  out,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  was  against  them  for  evil  [disaster],  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  said, 
and  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  sworn  unto  them :  and  they  were  [became]  greatly 
distressed. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1   Ver.  11. —  37~VT  '.  lit.  "the  evil."     The  use  of  the  article,  however,  scarcely  warrants  the  stress  laid  on  it  by  Dr. 

Cassel  (see  below),  as  37H|~T,  although  most  frequently  used  of  idolatry,  occurs  also  of  sin  in  general  and  of  other  sins, 
cf.  Num.  xxxii.  13;  2  Sam.  xii.  9  ;  Ps.  li.  6.  The  art.  is  probably  used  here  as  with  other  words  denoting  abstract  ideas, 
cf.  Ges.  Gr.  §  109,  Ilem.  1,  P.  — TR.] 

[2  Ver.  14.  —  BACHMANN  :  "  The  giving  up  to  the  enemy  is  represented  as  a  selling.  The  term  of  comparison,  however, 
is  not  the  price  received,  but  the  complete  surrender  into  the  stranger's  power."  —  TR.] 

[3  Ver.  15.  — The  E.  V.  takes  bb?  =  CIpD'b^,    and  1^  as  the  accus.  whither,  cf.  Num.  xiii.  27.     So  also 

Bertheau,  Keil,  and  most  versions  and  commentators.  Dr.  Cassel  tatfes  "IK'S  as  accus.  where,  as  in  Gen.  xxxv.  13, 
2  Sam.  vii.  7.  Dr.  Baehmaun  thinks  it  safer  "  in  accordance  with  2  Kgs.'xy'iii.  7  (cf.  Josh.  i.  7,  9),  to  understand  the 
whole  expression  not  of  the  place  of  the  undertaking,,  but  of  the  undertaking  itself  (cf.  Deut.  xxviii,  20 :  /32l 

ntl?!?FI  "1tt?£l  tp*  nbtT£,  withver.  19 :  ....  TJ.pM!^  TJt-pa):  lit.  "in  all  what  — for  what 
they  went  out,"'/,  f.  (since  the' connect  ion  points  to  matters  of  war)  in  all  undertakings  for  which  they  took  the  field. 
It  is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  2  Kgs.  xviii.  7  requires  this  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  question,  cf.  Theuius  in  loc.  — 
TK.] 

guidance,  but  to  its  own  strength.  Hence  also,  as 
soon  a.s  Israel  forgets  God  as  the  author  of  its  his 
tory,  it  falls  into  the  service  of  other  gods,  since 
these  sire  the  opposite  of  the  absolute  God,  namely, 
the  visible  embodiment  of  the  nation's  own  self. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  11-13.  And  they  did  the  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah.  In  what  the  evil  consisted, 
we  are  soon  informed  :  they  served  other  gods,  not 
their  God.  These  other  gods  of  the  nations  round 
about  them,  are  national  gods.  They  severally 
represent  the  morals,  inclinations,  and  aptitudes, 
of  those  nations.  The  heathen  god  is  the  embodi 
ment  of  the  spiritual  life  and  character  of  the  peo 
ple  that  worships  him.  The  God  of  Israel  is  the 
very  oppo.»itc  of  this.  He  is  the  God  of  the  uni 
verse,  inasmuch  as  He  created  heaven  and  earth ; 
and  the  God  of  Israel^  inasmuch  as  He  elected  them 
from  amouy  the  nations  in  order  to  be  a  holy  peo 
ple  unto  Himself.  The  law  is  the  abstract  repre 
sentation  of  that  divine  morality  which  is  charac 
teristic  of  the  holy  nation,  as  such.  Israel  forsakes 

God,  when  it  does  not  follow  this  law.  It  forgets  except  on  the  basisof  co'mmunity  in  sacred  things, 
God,  when  it  ascribes  to  itself  that  which  belongs  for  in  these  the  national  type  or  character  ex- 
to  Him ;  when  it  explains  the  history  of  its  wars  pressed  itself.  In  the  Italian  cities,  a  union  for 
and  victories  by  referring  them,  not  to  divine  joint-sacrifices  was  called  concilium,  and  formed  the 


The  God  of  Israel  is  a  God  on  whom  the  people 
feels  itself  dependent;  the  heathen  deity,  with" its 
material  representation,  is  the  resultant  of  the 
popular  will.  The  very  moment  in  which  the 
impatient  Israel  of  the  desert  forsook  God,  it  wor 
shipped  the  golden  calf,  the  tyj>e  of  Egypt.  Now, 
in  Canaan  also,  Israel  is  induced  to  forget  God  as 
its  benefactor.  It  seeks  to  remove  the  contrariety 
which  exists  between  itself  and  the  Canaanites :  to 
cancel  the  dividing-lines  drawn  by  the  law  of  the 
invisible  God.  It  can  have  fellowship  with  the 
other  nations  only  by  serving  their  gods.  Among 
the  nations  of  antiquity  no  leagues  found  pi; 


CUAPTER   II.    11-15. 


indispensable  prerequisite  to  connul'ium  and  com- 
werciuin.  The  childrvn  of  Israel,  for  the  sake  of 
their  neighlxjrs,  forget  their  God.  To  please  men, 
they  do  "  the  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  Evil, 

TST\t  is  the  opposite  of  what  God  wills.  Whatever 
the  laws  forbids,  is  "  evil."  "  Ye  shall  not  wor 
ship  strange  gods,"  is  the  burden  of  the  first,  and 
the  u I tiniiite  ground  of  all.  conunandments.  There 
fore,  when  Israel  serves  them  it  does  wlmt  is,  not 


simply  "  evil,"  but  "  the  evil  "  (jT^n).  The  trains 
of  thought  of  the  simple  sentences,  are  Ixnmd  to 
gether  by  a  profoundly  j»enetrating  logic.  The 
new  generation  no  longer  knows  the  works  of  God 
in  Israel's  U-half.  Hence  it  longs  for  intercourse 
with  the  nations  round  atxnit.  For  these  have  not 
been  driven  out.  In  order  to  gratify  this  longing, 
it  serves  their  stranirc  gods.  But  "thereby  it  for 
sakes  Jehovah,  and  provokes  Him  to  anger. 

And  they  served  Baalim.  Baal  PS5)i  a* 
deity,  is  for  the  nation,  what  as  master  he  is  in  the 
house,  and  as  lord  in  the  citv.  He  represents  and 
Impersonates  the  jx-oplc's  lite  and  energies.  Hence, 
there  is  one  general  Baal,  as  well  as  manv  Baalim. 
The  different  cities  and  tril»es  had  their  individual 
Baalim,  who  were  not  always  named  after  their 
cities,  but  frequently  from  the  various  characteris 
tics  for  which  they  were  adored.  The  case  is  an 
alogous  to  that  of  /ens,  who  by  reason  of  his 
various  attributes,  was  variously  named  and  wor- 
shipjR-d  in  Greece.  The  Israelites,  as  they  forgot 
their  own  God,  apostatized  to  that  form  of  Baal 
service  which  obtained  in  the  tribe  or  city  in  which 
they  h:iji|M'ii'  <1  to  live,  according  to  the  manifold 
modifications  which  the  service  of  the  idol  assumed. 
Our  passage  rcpnxluces  verv  closely  the  words  of 
the  Mosaic  law  (cf.  Dent.  xvii.  2,  3  ;  "xxix.  25  (26)), 
except  that  it  substitutes  Baalim  (or  Mi  i  HI  ncherim, 
Other  gods.  KliJiim  aclierim  is  of  universal  compre 
hensiveness.  "Other  gods"  being  forbidden,  the 
false  gods  of  all  ages  and  countries,  whatever 
names  they  may  l>ear,  are  forbidden.  Achrr  is 
"  another,''  not  in  any  sense  implying  coordina 
tion,  but  as  expressive" of  inferiority,  spurioiisness. 
It  is  used  like  trtpot,  interior,  and  the  German 
q/Ierand  «/*•/•.  (Al#r(jluul#  [superstition]  is  a  false 
qlnnl>f  [faith],  just  Melohim  nchrri'n  are  false  gcxls.1) 
Baalim  is  here  substituted  as  Ix/ing  the  current 
name  of  the  country  for  the  false  g<xl.  And  in 
truth  the  verv  name  of  Baal,  in  its  jiteral  significa 
tion,  cxpres-.es  th'.;  contrast  Inrtween  him  and  the 
absolute  and  true  Elohiin,  .Jehovah.  For  as  Baal 
(i.  e.  Lord,  Master),  he  is  dependent  on  the  ex 
istence  of  him  whose  Baal  he  is,  just  as  he  is  no 
hiihband  who  has  not  a  wife ;  whereas  it  is  the  na 
ture  of  the  absolute  God  to  Ix;  perfectly  free  and 
independent  of  everv  extraneous  object".  These 
Baalim  were  the  "  gt>ds  of  the  nations  who  dwelt 
round  alxmt  them."  Every  word  of  ver.  12  indi 
cates  that  what  now  occurred,  had  licen  foretold  bv 
Moses  (cf.  I)eut.  xxviii.  20;  xxxi.  1G  ;  Lev.  xxii. 
S3).  The  chief  passages  which  are  kept  in  view, 
are  IVut.  vi.  10  ff. ;  xxix.  25  ff.  Ver.  13  Ix-yins 
with  the  same  words  as  ver.  12,  "they  fors(x>k 
God,"  not  to  repeat  but  to  strengthen  "the  state 
ment.  It  must  astound  the  reader  that  they  have 

1  «f .  my  A^*dl*n«  itbtr  Wiwnrk.  ttnd  Aknd.mien,  p. 
ixirill. 

S  Compare 
like  MrthuUil,  Mrtb 

(      :.  ;    .:• 


Methuactartu*  («"V^ntt?7\H^X  formed 
,  Man  of  (belonging  to)  Astarte. 
'  my  mother  U  JUtarte,"  on  the  j 


forsaken  GOD  (2TO  has  the  sense  of  our  expres 
sion  "  to  ignore  one,"  "  not  to  notice  him,"  as  one 
lets  a  poor  man  stand  and  lx?g  without  noticing 
him),  to  serve  "  Baal  and  Ashtaroth."  Israel,  the 
narrator  wishes  to  say,  was  actually  capable  of 
giving  up  its  own  glorious  God,  who  brought  it 
up  out  of  Egypt,  for  the  sake  of  Baal  and  Ash 
taroth !  The  statements  of  vers.  11,  12,  13,  and 
14  form  a  climax  ;  for  sin  is  not  stationary,  but 
sinks  ever  deeper.  Ver.  1 1  bad  said  that  "  they 
served  Baalim.  Ver.  12  intimates  that  this  was 
in  fact  nothing  else  than  that  which  Moses,  in  tho 
name  of  God,  had  descrilxd  as  the  deepest  and 
most  radical  crime  of  which  the  nation  could  bo 
guilty.  Ver.  13  shows  the  blindness  of  Israel  in 
its  deepest  darkness.  The  people  has  forsaken  its 
God  of  truth  and  purity,  for  the  sake  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth  !  That  has  "come  to  pass  against  which 
Dent.  iv.  19  warned  as  jx>ssible  :  "  Lest  thou  lift  up 
thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  secst  the  sun, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
shouldest  bow  down  to  them  and  serve  them.  "  The 
luminaries  of  the  heavens  are  the  original  symbols 
of  ancient  idolatry.  Baal  answers  to  /eus,  the  Greek 
Light  god.  Ashtaroth,  in  like  manner,  corresponds 
to  Hera  (according  to  the  meaning  of  her  name,  :i 
Baahth),  the  Star-queen.  Ashtoreth  means  "  the 
star  "  O£lpfr?»  Persian  sittinh,  iurr'fip,  star) ;  in  the 
plural  her  name  is  Ashtaroth.  This  plural  ex 
presses  the  Scripture  phrase  "  host  of  heaven,"  in 
one  collective  conception.  As  Klohim  in  its  plural 
form  represents  the  Deity,  so  Baalim  represents  y 
Baaldom,  and  Ashtaroth  the  -liinin::  night-heavens. 
(Just  as  ciws  and  ciritas,  CN /-3?5  and  H^^??, 
are  used  to  express  all  that  is  included  in  the  idea 
of  the  State.)  The  Greek  form  of  Ashtoreth.  it  is 
well  known,  was  Astarte.  Hence,  names  funned 
like  Abdastartns3  (Servant  of  Astarte),  find  their 
contrast  in  such  as  Obadiah  (Servant  of  Jab), 
formed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Israelitisb  jx-oplc.  As 
tarte  represents  on  the  coast  of  Phicmcia  the  same 
popular  conception, suggested  by  natural  phenom 
ena,  which  till  a  very  late  jx-ritxl  Asia  Minor 
worshipjx-d  in  the  goddess  of  hphcsus.  The  Greek 
conceptions  of  Hera,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite  do 
not  so  coalesce  in  her  as  to  prevent  us  from  clearly 
finding  the  common  source.  From  the  instruc 
tive  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  language 
shows  a  relation  of  Astartc  to  the  propagation  of 
flocks  (l)eut.  vii.  13;  xxviii.  4),  it  is  evident  that 
as  luminous  night-goddess  she,  like  Hera,  was  u 
patroness  ofcorjx>rcal  fertility,  an  Ilitbyia,  Lueina, 
Mylitta.  On  account  of  this  idea,  which  is  char 
acteristic  of  Injth  goddesses,  the  heavenly  Hern 
(./MHO  ca-ltstii)  coincides  with  Aphrodite  Urania, 
so  that  Hesychius  remarks  concerning  Bel  this 
(Baalath),  that  she  may  IK-  the  one  or  the  other. 
Astartc  was  worshipjx-d  as  Ashtoreth,  not  only  in 
/idon  (1  Kgs.  xi.5;  2  Kgs.  xxiii.  13),  but  through 
out  Canaan  ;  special  mention  is  made  of  her  temple 
in  Askclon  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  It  is  evidently  this 
temple  of  which  Herodotus  (i.  105)  specks  as  dedi 
cated  to  Aphrodite  Urania,  and  which,  as  tin 
national  sanctuary  of  Askelon.  the  Scythians  de 
stroyed.  It  was  on  account  of  its  national  charac- 

Pldnnlan  Tnwriptlon  of  K<»nnnnnxnr.  ftUiffer  (7sit*r*ri/l 
,/.  d.  »,.  U»t.,  1866,  p.  66«)  rep»nl«  U  •»•  »n  »M.n-Ttation  for 
'  maid-fwrvant  of  A»tan«-,"  wherein  he  it 


followed  by  otb«n. 
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:c  trophies  of  victory  hang  in  her  temple, 
capital  of  the  terrible  warrior  Og  bears  the 


ter,  that  the  Philistines  deposited  in  it  the  arryor 
of  Saul  as  trophies.  They  saw  in  its  goddess  the 
victor  over  the  defeated  enemy,  just  as  at  Ephesus 
the  repulse  of  the  Cimmerians  was  attributed  to 
the  aid  of  Artemis.  Powers  of  resistance  and  de- 
tense  were  ascribed  to  all  those  Asiatic  goddesses 
who  presided  over  the  principle  of  fecundity  in 
nature.  Their  weapons  protect  pacific  nature  and 
that  which  she  cherishes,  against  the  hostility  of 
wild  and  savage  forces.  Tlie  worship  of  the  Lphe- 
sian  goddess  is  founded  and  celebrated  by  Ama 
zons.  Juno,  the  celestial,  is  represented  with  lance 
in  hand.  The  same  conception  is  indicated  by  an 
cient  representations  of  Aphrodite,  in  which  she 
appears  armed  and  prepared  for  battle.  Astarte  is 
at  all  events  considered  favorable  to  her  nation  in 
war,  since 
and  the  capital 

name  Ashtarotli  (Josh.  ix.  10  ;  xii.  4).  This  King 
Og  of  Bashan  is  regarded  as  a  scion  of  the  mighty 
Kephaim.  These  latter  have  their  seat  at  Ashte- 
roth  Karnaim,  where  they  are  attacked  by  the 
eastern  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Ashteroth  Karnaim 
points  to  the  horns  of  the  crescent  moon,  by  which 
also  Astarte  of  Askelon  is  indicated  on  the  coins 
of  that  city  (cf.  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  259).  The  armed 
Aphrodite  in  Sparta  is  the  same  with  Helena  or 
Selene,  the  moon-goddess, — a  fact  clearly  demon 
strative  of  her  identity  with  Astarte.  Moon  and 
stars,  the  luminaries  of  the  night-sky,  arc  blended 
in  Ashtaroth.  She  represents  the  collective  host 
of  heaven.  Before  this  "  host "  Israel  bowed  down 
when  it  forsook  its  "  Lord  of  hosts."  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth  stand  for  the  whole  national  worship  of 
Phoenicia,  over  against  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the 
universe.  They  arc  the  representatives  of  their  na 
tion's  prosperity ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  profound 
conception,  which  Epiphanias  says  some  held 
(lucres.  Iv.  cap.  2),  which  makes  Hercules  (Baal) 
to  be  the  father,  and  Ashtaroth  (or  Astoria,  rV 
Kal  JA(TT€piav,)  the  mother,  of  Melchizeclek.  Thus 
when  Melchizedek  bowed  himself  before  Abraham 
and  Abraham's  God,  the  national  spirit  of  Canaan 
submitted  itself.  When  Israel  prostrates  itself  be 
fore  such  symbols,  it  cannot  fail  to  provoke  the  an 
ger  of  its  God. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was 
kindled  against  Israel.  A  climax  appears  also 
in  the  expressions  concerning  the  displeasure  of 
God.  First,  that  which  they  do  is  evil  in  his 
sight  (ver.  11) ;  then,  they  provoke  Him  to  anger 
(ver.  12;  cf.  Deut.  iv.  25;  ix.  18);  finally,  his 
anger  is  kindled  (ver.  14 ;  also  Num.  xxv.  3 ; 
xxxii.  13). 

And  He  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
oppressors  [spoilers]  —  and  gave  them  up  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.1  Thus  far  the 
phraseology  has  been  literally  quoted  from  Mosaic 
utterances,  except  that  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  were 
substituted  for  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  above 
words  occur  here  for  the  first  time.  They  express 
the  historical  consequences  of  Israel's  wrong-doing. 
When  Israel  forsakes  God  and  his  law,  it  loses  the 
basis  of  its  nationality.  With  God  and  God's  law, 
and  through  them,  it  is  a  people;  without  them,  it 
has  neither  law  nor  national  power.  The  gods 
after  whom  they  run,  do  not  at  all  belong  to  them 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  property  of  nations 
who  are  their  enemies.  Israel  left  Egypt  a  crowd 

1  [On  these  words  Bach  man  n  remarks :  "  This  does  not  de 
scribe  a  twofold  visitation,  either  simultaneous  or  successive 
first  spoiling,  then   servitude  (P.  Mart.),  or  roving   robbe 
bands  and  regular  hostile  armies  (Scbm.) ;  still  less  (C.-ij.-r 
a  threefold  degree  of  calamity  —  spoiling,  slavery,  flight  [the 


of  slaves.  It  was  God's  own  revelation  of  Himself, 
fulfilling  his  promi.se  to  the  fathers,  that  made  it 
free.  If  it  give  up  this  revelation,  it  has  no  longer 
a  basis  of  freedom.  Freedom  is  henceforth  impos 
sible  ;  for  by  serving  the  gods  of  other  nations,  it 
dissolves  its  own  national  existence.  Hence,  this 
faithlessness  towards  God,  is  the  worst  folly  against 
tself.  For  the  enemy  who  gave  way  before  Israel's 
God  and  Israel's  enthusiasm,  will  no  longer  spare 
the  conquerors  of  Canaan  when,  like  men  without 
character,  they  kneel  at  strange  altars.  When 
God  who  elected  Israel  is  not  in  the  midst  of  the 
nation  as  its  protector,  it  is  like  the  defenseless 
hart  which  the  hunter  pursues.  Such  is  the  figure 
which  underlies  the  expression  :  "  and  God  gave 

them  into  the  hands  of  their  DNDtt?."     The  root 

JTD27,  D31P,  is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
occurs  here  for  the  first  time.  The  sJiosim  are  ene 
mies  of  the  property  of  another,  robbers,  plunder 
ers, —  as  the  hunter  robs  his  game  of  life  and  hap 
piness.  The  word  is  kindred  to  the  Greek  x°*-fa> 
with  the  same  meaning,  although,  to  be  sure,  only 
the  passive  x^C"/""  ™  m  use-  (It  seems  also  that 
the  Italian  c<icciare  and  the  French  crasser  are  to 
be  derived  from  this  word ;  but  cf.  Diez,  Lex.  der 
Rom.  Spr.,  p.  79).  Israel,  having  broken  its  cov 
enant  with  God  for  the  sake  of  men,  was  by  these 
very  men  oppressed.  They  robbed  it  of  goods  and 
freedom.  For  God  had  "  sold  it,"  like  a  person 
who  has  lost  his  freedom.  What  hut  servitude 
remained  for  Israel  when  it  no  longer  possessed  the 
power  of  God  1  It  cannot  stand  before  its  enemies, 
as  was  foretold,  Lev.  xxvi.  37,  in  somewhat  dirFer- 
ent  words.  A  people  that  conquered  only  through 
the  contrariety  of  its  spirit  with  that  of  its  enemies, 
must  fall  when  it  ceases  to  cherish  that  spirit.  No 
one  can  have  power  to  succeed,  who  himself  de 
stroys  his  sole  vocation  to  success.  Hence,  Israel 
could  no  more  be  successful  in  anything.  The 
measure  of  its  triumph  with  God,  is  the  measure 
of  its  misery  without  Him.  Apostasy  from  God  is 
always  like' a  return  to  Egypt  into  bondage  (Deut. 
xxviii.  68). 

Ver.  15.  As  Jehovah  had  said,  and  as  he 
had  sworn  unto  them.  By  applying  to  their 
sin  the  very  words  used  in  the  law,  the  narrator 
has  already  emphasized  the  enduring  truthfulness 
of  the  divine  announcements.  Israel  is  to  experi 
ence  that  everything  threatened  comes  to  pass ; 
and  with  reason,  for  every  promise  also  has  been 
verified.  But  here  he  expresses  himself  still  more 
plainly.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  (Deut.  ii.  15)  was 
against  them  for  evil  (Deut.  xxix.  20),  as  He"  had 
sworn  unto  them."  No  sentence  evinces  more 
plainly  how  closely  the  narrator  keeps  to  the  Mo 
saic  writings.  When  God  is  said  to  swear  unto 
Israel,  it  is  almost  always  in  connection  with 
blessings  to  be  bestowed.  Only  in  two  instances 
(Deut.  ii.  14;  cf.  Josh.  v.  6),  the  Lord  is  repre 
sented  as  having  sworn  that  to  those  who  had  not 
obeyed  his  voice,  He  would  not  show  the  land.  In 
these,  therefore,  the  oath  is  confirmatory  of  threat 
ened  punishment.  The  double  form  of  expression 
also,  that  God  spake  and  swore,  is  prefigured 
Deut.  xxix.  12  (13). 


And  they  became  greatly  distressed,     '••*..]. 
Deut.  xxviii.  50-52  describes  the  plunderers,  who 

latter  indicated  by  '  they  were  no  longer  able  to  stand  before 
their  enemies  '  —  TR.]  ;  but  God  in  abandoning  the  people 
to  the  resistless  violence  of  their  hostile*  neighbors,  does 
thereby  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the  spoilers."  — 
Ta] 


CHAPTER   II.    16-23. 


shall  fob  them  of  their  cattle  and  their  harvest*. 
"Thou  shall  be  distressed  in  all  thy  gates" 

(*??  "1?n}),  is  twice  repeated  in  ver.  52.  The 
narrator  presupjjoses  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  writings,  and  therefore  cites  only  their 


salient  points. 


of  God,  they  serve  Baal-Mammon.  The  judg 
ment  of  the  word  which  they  forsake,  is  confirmed. 
Men  lose  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  when 
(1)  they  are  no  longer  grateful  to  God  ;  conse 
quently,  (2)  remember  Him  no  more;  hence,  (3) 
attend  no  longer  to  the  preaching  of  repentance  ; 
and  despite  of  it,  (4)  serve  idols. 


S  i  v  it  K  i:  :  He  who  engages  in  another  worship, 

I10MILET1CAL  AXD  PRACTICAL.  j  forsakes  the  true  God,  and  apostatizes  from  Him. 

I  But  woe  to  the  man  who  does  this :  for  he  brings 


After  the  judgment  of  the  word  comes  the  judg 
ment  of  the  sword.  He  who  ceases  to  remember 
the  works  of  God,  ceases  also  to  enjoy  the  power 
of  God.  For  him  who  shuts  his  eyes,  the  sun 


himself  into  endless  trouble.  THE  SAME:  God  is 
as  true  to  his  threats  as  to  his  promises.  Lisco  : 
The  people  whom  trouble  and  bondage  had  brought 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  guilt,  sank  again  into 


affords  no  li^ht.  Men  are  judged  by  the  truth  i  idolatry  through  levity  and  commerce  with  heathen, 
whieh  they  despise,  and  betrayed  by  the  sin  whieh  I  and  thus  new  chastisements  became  necessary, 
they  love."  Israel  can  no  longer  withstand  the  |  GKRLACII  :  The  judgment  affords  a  deep  glance 


nations  over  whom  it  formerly  triumphed,  because 
it  courts  their  idols  and  leaves  its  own  God. 

Thus  men  suffer  through  the   passions   which 
they  entertain.     They  are  plundered,  when  instead 


into  God's  government  of  the  world,  showing  how 
He  makes  all  sin  subservient  to  his  own  power,  by 
punishing  it  with  the  very  evils  that  arise  from 


The  interposition  of  God  in  Israefs  behalf  by  the  appointment  of  Judges.     Deliverance 
and  the  death  of  the  Deliverer  the  occasion  of  renewed  apostasy. 

CHAPTER  II.  1G-23. 

1C       Nevertheless   [And]   the   Lord   [Jehovah]   raised    up  judues,  which  [and  they] 

17  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  those  that  spoiled  them.     And  yet  they  would  not 
[But  neither  did  they]  hearken  unto  their  judges,  but1  they  went  a  whoring*  after 
other  [fidae]  gods,  and  tawed  themselves  unto  them :  they  turned  quickly b  out  of 
the  way  2  which  their  fathers  walked  in,  obeying  *  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 

18  [Jehovah]  ;  but  they  did  not  so.     And  when  the   Lord   [Jehovah]  raised  them  up 
judges,  then  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  with  the  judge,  and  delivere  1  them  out  of  the 
hand  of  their  enemies  all  the  days  of  the  judge  :  (for  it  repented  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
because  of  their  groanings  [waiiingi c]  by  reason  of  them  that  oppressed*1  them  and 

19  vexed  [persecuted*]  4  them.)    And  [But]  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  judge  was  dead, 
that  they  returned  [turned  back],  and  corrupted  themselves  6  more  than  their  fathers, 
in  following  other  [fki«e]  gods   to  serve  them,  and   to   taw  down    unto   them ;  they 
ceased  not   from  *  their  own   [omit :  own]    [BTH]   doings'  nor  from  their  stuhtarn 

20  way.'     And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  hot  [kindled]  against  Israel;  and 
he  said,  Because  that  this  people   hath   transgressed  my  covenant  h  whieh  I  com- 

21  manded  their  fathers,  and  have  not  hearkened  unto  my  voice ;  I  also  will  not  hence 
forth  [will  not  go  on  to]  drive  out  any  [a  man]  from  before  them  of  the  nations 

22  which  .Joshua  left  when  he  died  :  that  through  them  I  may  prove  [in  order  by  them 
to  prove '] 7  Israel,  whether  they  will  keep  the  way  of  tlie  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  walk 

23  therein,  as  their  fathers  did  keep  tV,  or  not.     Therefore  [And]  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
left  those  [these]  nations  [at  rest  k],  without  driving  them  out  hastily  [so  that  they 
should  not  be  speedily  driven  out],  neither  delivered  he  them  [and  delivered  them 
not]  into  the  hand  of  Joshua. 

.  Ver.  17.  -  W  ^,  .to.,  cf.  Deut.  xxxl.  16.  f  Ver'  19'  ~  Cf  ^  "T"L  20' 

i.  12.          K      er.       .  —          ^  ,T, 


-_-   .-    '  _  ..  etc..  where  alf«4r  teMl  U  eaJleJ  n 

«  VT.  18.  -  OH™,  to.  f*)f  cf.  Ex.  U.  24,  H.  6.  fc  ^  ^  _  „  ^  ^  „ 

d  Ver.  18.—  V^T?,  «f.  Kx.  M.  9.  *  Ver.  22  —  Cf.   Ex.  xrl.  4  ;  xx.  20  ;  Deut.  rill.  2,   16; 

e  \"T  18.  —  pTP[  appears  here  for  the  first  time.     Cf.  k  Ver.  23  —  Cf.  Num.  xxxii.  15. 
the  Greek  (uww. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  17.  —  Dr.  C&ssel  has  ileitn^  for.''    "  But  "  la  better.    On  "*3  after  a  negative,  cf.  Ges.  Gr.  p.  272,  at  top.—  TB.] 

[•J  Ver.  17.  —  That  is,  as  often  as  a  Judge  had  succeeded  in  bringing  them  back  to  the  way  of  their  fathers,  they 
quickly  left  it  again.  So  Bachniann.  —  Ta.] 

[3  Ver.  17.  —  rbttfb  :  "  iu  that  they  obeyed.'1  On  this  less  regular,  but  by  no  means  rare  (cf.  ver.  19,  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
18  ;  1  Sam.  xx.  20  ;  etc.)  use  of  the  infln  with  7,  cf.  E.v.  280  d.  —  TB.] 

[4  Ver.   18.  —  pn^T,   only  here  and  in  Joel  ii.  8.     If  the  clause  were  rendered  :    "  before  those  that  crowded 
cf.  on  ch.  i.  34)  and  pressed  upon  them."  its  metaphorical  character  would  be  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible.  —  TR.] 

[5  Ver.  19.  —  The  E.  V.  is  correct  as  to  sense  ;  but  the  Hebrew  phrase,  filled  out,  would  be,  "  they  corrupted  their 
way,"  cf.  Gen.  vi.  12.  —  TB.] 

T6  Ver.    19. 7^3    M^QJ"!   fc4/  .'   lit.  ''  they  caused  not  (sc.  their  conduct,  course  of  action)  to  fall  away  from  their 

(evil)  deeds."  — TB.] 

[7  Ver.  22. —  71153  ]3712/.  Grammatically  this  infin.  of  design  maybe  connected  either  with  FpD^S  S/, 
ver.  21,  nips'1 1  ver.  20,  or  2T  \  The  first  construction  (adopted  by  E.  V.)  is  inadmissible,  because,  1.  It  supposes 
that  Jehovah  himself  continues  to  spc;ik  in  ver.  22.  in  whish  case  we  should  expect  'S'l'lTlS,  first  per.,  rather  than 
iTirP  "sIT!"!!"*"^'  2.  It  supposes  that  the  purpose  to  prove  Israel  is  now  first  formed,  whereas  it  is  clear  from  ch. 
iii Tl,  4,  that  it  was  already  operative  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  This  objection  is  also  fatal  to  the  construction  with 
ID^I,  adopted  by  Keil.  (That  Dr.  Cassel  adopts  one  of  these  two  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  reads:  "  whether 
they  will  (instead  of  would,  see  farther  on)  keep  the  way  of  Jehovah,''  but  which  of  the  two  is  not  clear.)  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  connect  with  2^37,  against  which  there  is  no  objection,  either  grammatical  'or  logical.  "  For  in  such 
loosely  added  infinitives  of  design,  in  which  the  subject  is  not  definitely  determined,  the  person  of  the  iufiu.  goes  bjick 
to  the  preceding  principal  word  only  when  no  other  relation  is  more  obvious,  see  Ew.  337  b  (cf.  Ex.  ix.  16).  But  that 
here,  as  in  the  perfectly  analogous  parallel  passage,  ch.  iii.  4,  the  design  expressed  by  the  iufin.  is  not  Joshua's  nor  that 
of  the  nations,  but  Jehovah's,  is  self-evident,  and  is  besides  expressly  declared  in  ver.  23  aud  ch.  iii.  1.  So  riglitly  LXX. 
If.  P- >./!..  Ar.  Ann.  (ques.  17),  Sfr.  Stit'I.  and  many  others  "  (Bacluuann).  The  connection  from  ver.  21  onward  is  there 
fore  as  follows :  In  ver.  21  Jehovah  is  represented  (cf.  foot-note  3  on  p.  62)  as  saying,  "  I  will  not  go  on  to  drive  out  the 
nations  which  Joshua  left  when  he  died."  To  this  the  author  of  the  Book  himself  adds  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 

left,  namely,    to   prove   Israel,  whether  they  would   (not,  wid)  keep  the  way   (TfHTlS)  of  Jehovah  to  walk  therein 

(-"^,  plur.  "  in  them,''  rniistr.  ml  s<nsnm,  the  way  of  Jehovah  consisting  of  the  HTTP  H  !£D,  Deut.  viii.  2  —  Keil), 
as  their  fathers  kept  it,  or  not.  "  And  so,"  he  continues,  i.  e.  in  consequence  of  this  purpose,  "Jehovah  (not  merely 
Joshua)  left  these  nations  (rlbSH,  these,  pointing  forward  to  ch.  iii.  1  ft.,  where  they  are  enumerated,)  at  rest,  in  order 
that  they  should  not  speedily  (for That  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  proving  Israel  by  them,  but  yet 
u!ti:n  itely)  be  driven  out,  and  did  not  give  them  into  the  hand  of  Joshua."  But  the  "  not  speedily  "  of  Joshua's  time 
Lad  by  Israel's  faithless  apostasy  been  changed  into  "never."'  —  TB  ] 

EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  luck  info  bondage.     In  their  distress  and  anguish, 

I  God  (vers.  15  and  18)  mercifully  heard  their  crying, 

The  first  two  chapters  indicate,  by  way  of  intro-  as  he  had  heard  it  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ii.  24 ;  vi.  5). 
dnetion,  the  laws  of  historical  cause  and  effect ;  Now,  as  then,  He  raised  them  up  heroes,  who 
who-c  operation  explains  the  occurrences  about  to  through  his  might  smote  the  enemy,  and  delivered 
be  related  in  the  succeeding  pages.  They  are  de-  the  people  from  both  internal  and  external  bondage 
rigned  to  give  information  concerning  that  most  (ver.  16).  This,  however,  did  not  remove  the  evil  in 
important  of  all  subjects  in  Israel,  —  the  relation  of  its  germ.  Since  the  judgeship  was  not  hereditary, 
the  will  of  God  to  liis  chosen  people.  Since  pros- '  the  death  of  each  individual  Judge  brought  back  the 
jierity  arid  calamity  were  both  referred  to  God.  it '  same  state  of  things  which  followed  the  departure 
was  necessary  to  explain  the  moral  grounds  of  the  j  of  Joshua  and  his  contemporaries.  The  nation 
panic  in  the  favor  or  wrath  of  God.  It  was  most ;  continually  fell  back  into  its  old  sin  (vers.  18,  19). 
ini|tortant,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  histories  which  '  The  history  of  events  under  the  Judges,  is  the  his- 
were  to  be  narrated,  that  the  doubts  which  niiirht  i  torv  of  ever  recurring  exhibitions  of  divine  com 
be  raised  against  the  doctrine  of  God's  all-power- j  passion  and  human  weakness.  Hence,  the  great 
fill  and  world-controlling  direction,  should  be  ob-  question  in  Israel  must  be  one  inquiring  into  the 
viated.  The  connection  between  the  national  tor- 
tunes,  as  about  to  be  related,  and  the  declarations 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  was  to  be  pointed  out.  The 
reader  was  to  be  informed  why  the  purposes  of  God  . 

concerning  the  glory  of  Israel  in  Canaan,  as  un- 1  must  fall,  would  be  none  other  than  Joshua  !  Why 
folded  to  Moses,  had  been  so  imperfectly  fulfilled.  !  did  not  that  hero  of  God  drive  them  all  out  of  the 
In  ch.  i.  a  historical  survey  of  the  conquests  of  the  j  land  ?  Why  did  he  not  secure  the  whole  land,  in  all 
tribes  had  been  given,  in  o'rdcr  in  connection  there- '  its  extended  boundaries,  for  a  possession  to  Israel  ? 


use  of  these  relations.  If,  the  people  might  say, 
present  relations  owed  their  existence  to  the  temp 
tations  occasioned  by  the  remaining  Canaanites, 
he  on  whom  the  first  blame  for  not  expelling  them 


with  to  state  how  little  heed  had  been  given  to  the 
behest  Of  the  law  to  expel  the  nations.  In  that 
disobedience  the  germ  of  all  subsequent  misfor 
tunes  was  contained.  For  by  mingling  with  the 
heathen  nations,  the  chosen  people  fell  into  sin. 
With  Israel  to  fall  from  God  was  actually  to  fall 


If  only  sea  and  desert  had  bounded  their  territories, 
Israel  would  have  had  no  temptation  to  meddle 
with  the  superstitions  of  neighbors.  Left  to  them 
selves,  they  would  have  thought  of  nothing  else  th-m 
to  serve  their  God.  To  this  vers.  21  ff.  reply  :  God  is 
certainly  the  Helper  and  Guide  of  Israel,  its  Libera- 


CHAPTER   II.   11-23. 


lor  and  Conqueror  ;  but  not  to  serve  the  sinfulness  j  men  and  citizens.     Originally,  Moses,  deeming  it 
and  sloth  of  Israel.  Tin-  Spirit  of  God  i>  with  I.-rael,  J  his  duty  to  exercise  all  judicial  functions  himself, 

'  was  the  only  judge  in  Israel  (Ex.  xviii.  16).  But 
when  this  proved  impracticable,  he  committed  the 
lesser  causes  to  trustworthy  men  from  among  the 
people,  just  as  at  the  outset  the  Spartan  ephors 
had  authority  only  in  unimportant  matters.  These 
he  charged  (Ex.  xviii.  21  ;  Deut.  i.  16)  to  "judge 
righteously  between  every  man  and  his  brother." 
For  the  future,  he  enjoins  the  appointment  of  judges 
in  every  city  (Deut.  xvi.  18).  Their  jurisdiction 
extends*  to  cases  of  life  and  death,  to  matters  of  idol 
atry  as  all  other  causes  (Deut.  xvii.  1-12  ;  xxv.  2); 
and  although  the  words  are  "  t/iou  shalt  make  thec 
judges,"  the  judges  are  nevertheless  clothed  with 
such  authority  as  renders  their  decisions  completely 

i  i? ii.. *i*  i        \t*i «^..:._A..  *.! _*    if 


when  the  freewill  of  Israel  chooses  obedience  to  God. 
But  the  freedom  of  this  choice  demonstrates  itself 
only  under  temptation.  Abraham  became  Father  of 
the  Faithful  because,  though  tempted  (Gen.  xxii. 
1 ),  he  nevertheless  stood  firm.  Fidelity  and  faith 
approve  themselves  only  in  resistance  to  seductive 
influences.  God  in  his  omnipotence  might  no  doubt 
remove  every  temptation  from  the  path  of  lieliev- 
ers ;  but  He  would  not  thereby  bestow  a  txxm  on 
man.  The  opportunity  for  sinning  would  indeed 
be  rendered  difficult;  but  the  evidence  of  victorious 
conflict  with  sin  would  lx?  made  impossible.  Had 
God  suffered  .Joshua  10  remove  out  of  the  way  all 
nations  who  might  tempt  Israel,  the  people's  in 
ward  sinful  inclinations  would  have  been  no  less, 
it  would  have  chcri>hcd  no  greater  love  for  God  its 
lienefaetor,  it  would  have  forgotten  that  He  was  its 
lik-rator  (ch.  ii.  10) ;  and  the  faith,  the  fidelity,  the 
enthusiasm,  which  come  to  light  amid  the  assaults 
of  temptation,  would  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
win  the  approval  of  God  or  to  secure  the  importa 
tion  of  his  strength.  Unfaithfulness,  to  be  sure, 
roust  suffer  for  its  sins ;  but  faithfulness  is  the 
mother  of  heroes.  The  Book  of  Judges  tells  of  the 
trials  bv  which  God  s uttered  Israel  to  l>e  tried 
through  the  Canaanites,  of  the  punishments  which 
they  endured  whenever  they  tailed  to  stand  the 
tests,  —  but  also  of  the  heroes  whom  God  raised 
up  ticca u >c  thev  preserved  some  faith  in  Him.  The 
closing  verses  do  not  therefore  contradict  the  ojien- 
ing  of  the  chapter.  The  pious  elders  weep  when 
from  the  words  of  the  "  messenger  from  Gilgal  " 
they  jHTccive  the  temptation.  The  unfaithful 
younger  generation  must  suffer  the  penalty  lie- 
cause  thev  yielded  to  the  seduction.  Joshua  would 
doubtless' have  expelled  all  the  nations;  hut  God 
did  not  permit  it.  He  died;  but  in  his  place  God 
raised  up  other  heroes,  who  lilierated  Israel  when, 
in  distress,  it  breathed  jx-nitential  sighs.  Such,  in 
outline,  are  the  authors  thoughts  as  to  the  causes 
which  underlie  hi>  hi>tory.  He  uses  them  to  intro 
duce  his  narrative,  and  iii  the  various  catastrophes 
of  the  history  constantly  refers  to  them. 

Vcrs.  16-19.  And  Jehovah  raised  them  up 
Judges,  2  12*  B?,  Shophetim.  This  word  occurs 
here  for  the  first  time  in  the  special  sense  which  it 
has  in  this  period  of  Israclitish  history,  and  which 

it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  previously.  12 2 IF 
is  to  judge,  to  decide  and  to  proceed  according  to 
the  decision,  in  disputes  lictwecn  fellow-country- 

1  A  similarly  formed  title  I*  that  of  IMtnnnirr,  given  by 
the  r'n-'i.-h  to  the  chief  of  the  barristers,  and  vet  V.TV  dif 
ferent  from  the  mediieval  baitanrrius. 

2  [Dr.  en,.* !'•  word*  are :    Grsrtz  and   Rtrht.     For  the 
Utter  term,  at  technically  used,  the  English  languagu  ha* 
lio  equivalent.     It  I*  Right  a*  determined  by  law.  —  TK.  ] 

S  [Dr.  llnchroann  (with  many  others)  reaches  an  entirely 
different  definition  of  the  "JudgM."  The  Judge  a*  such, 
he  contend*,  ac'i  In  an  external  direction,  in  )>ehalf  of.  not 
on,  the  people.  A  Judge,  In  the  iperlal  sense  of  our  Nook,  in 
flnt  of  all  a  Deliverer,  a  Savior.  110  may.  or  he  may  not, 
exerci*e  judicial  function*,  properly  (peaking,  but  he  in 
Judge  because  he  drtirrn.  Thl*  view  he  supports  by  an 
extended  n-vi«w  of  the  tutu  ln-t\i>n-l\  of  the  word,  and  espe 
cially  by  lii.Utlng  that  ch.  II.  16,  18  admit*  of  no  other 
d-flnitlon.  "Why,"'  h«  asks,  quoting  Dr.  Canel,  "If* 
Judge  I*  flirt  of  all  »  restorer  of  law  and  right,  doe*  not  ch. 
II.  11-19,  which  give*  iuch  prominence  to  the  feet  that  the 
(breaking  of  the  divine  law  i*  the  cause  of  all  the  hostile 
oppressions  endured  by  Imel,  lay  similar  *tre**.  when  it 
eomr«  to  (peak  of' the  Shophetim.  on  the  rMtoratlon  of  the 
authority  of  law,  but,  on  the  contrary,  speak*  of  the  dellv- 


and  finally  valid. 
(Deut.  xvii.  12). 


Whoever  resists  them,  must  die 
The  emblem  of  this  authority,  in 


Israel  as  elsewhere,  was  the  itiij}'  or  roil,  as  we  seo 
it  carried  by  Moses.  The  root  12512?  is  therefore  to 
be  connected  with 

l2~tT  is  a  st<i[f'-tna 

poems,  when  the  riders  are  to  >it  in 


leralds  reach    them   their  .staves   ( 


staff,  fftcriTrrpov,    tcipfa. 

a  judge.     In    the   Homeric 
judgment,  the 
//.   xviii.  5()C)  ; 


"but  now  (says  Achilles,  //.  i.  2.'J7),  the  judges 
carry  in  their  hands  the  start'."  l  Judicial  author- 
itv  is  the  chief  attribute  of  the  royal  dignitv. 
I  fence,  God,  the  highest  king,  is  also  "  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth"  (Gen.  xviii.  25).  He  judges 
concerning  right  and  wrong,  and  makes  his  award* 
accordingly.  When  law  and  sin  had*  ceased  to  U; 
distinguished  in  Israel,  compassion  induced  Him  to 
appoint  judges  again.  If  these  are  gifted  with 
heroic  qualities,  to  vanquish  the  oppressors  of 
Israel,  it  is  nevertheless  jiot  this  heroism  that 
forms  their  principal  characteristic.  That  consists 
in  "judging."  They  restore,  as  was  foreseen, 
Deut.  xvii.  7,  12,  the  authority  of  law.  They 
enforce  the  penal  ties  of  law  against  the  sin  of  dis- 
obedience  towards  God.  It  is  the  spirit  of  this 
law  living  in  them,  that  makes  them  strong.  The 
normal  condition  of  Israel  is  not  one  of  victory 

simply  ;  it  is  a  condition  in  which  ttEtFC^  "H 
law  and  right,'1*  are  kept.  For  this  reason,  God 
raises  up  Shophetim,  judges,  not  princes  (iiesiim, 
wiriin).  The  title  sets  forth  both  their  work  and 
the  occasion  of  their  appointment.  Israel  is  free 
and  powerful  when  its  law  is  observed  throughout 
the  land.'  Henceforth,  (as  apjicars  from  Deut. 
xvii.  14.)  except  thopfutim,  only  kings,  mtlakim, 
can  rule  in  Israel.  The  ditt'erencc  between  them 

ernnco  of  the  people  from  it*  oppressor*  ?  *'  To  whirh  it 
were  enough  to  reply.  flirt,  that  ver.  1»J  Intends  only  to  show 
how  Ixmel  wax  delivered  from  the  previously  mentioned 
consequences  of  its  lawless  condition,  not  how  It  wits  n  -- 
rued  from  the  lawless  condition  it-df:  and,  secondly,  tlmt 
vein.  18,  19  clearly  imply,  that  while  military  activity  may 
land  from  the  nature  of  the  cane  usually  did)  occupy  a  jxirt 
of  the  Judge'*  career,  efforts,  mor"  or  less  successful,  to 
restore  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  law  within  the  nation 
engage  the  whole.  Hence,  the  Deliverer  was  rightly  callod 
Shophet,  whereas  In  his  military  character  he  would  have 

been  more  properly  called  ^Ptt^B,  cf.  ch.  III.  9.  Dr. 
Ilachmann.lt  Is  true,  explain*  the  title  Judge  (as  derived  from 
the  second  of  the  three  meanings  of  tiCf**,  1-  to  ju'lfr*  ! 
2.  to  nave,  namely,  by  affording  justice  :  8.  to  rule)  by  the 
feet  that  the  O  T.  view*  the  a*»lstnnce  sent  by  Jehovah  to 
hi*  oppressed  people  a*  an  act  of  retributive  justice  toward* 
both  oppress**!  and  oppressor,  cf.  Uen.  xv.  14  ;  Kx.  vl.  6, 
vli.  4  :  but  In  such  case*  Jehovah.  and  not  the  human 
organ  through  whom  He  act*,  i*  the  Julgo.  —  TB.] 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


lies  chiefly  in  the  hcreditarincss  of  the  royal  office 
—  a  difference,  it  is  true,  of  great  significance  in 
Israel,  and  closely  related  to  the  national  destiny. 
The  Judge  has  only  a  personal  commission.  His 
work  is  to  re-inspire  Israel  with  divine  enthusiasm, 
and  thus  to  make  it  victorious.  He  restores  things 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  on  the  death 
of  Joshua.  No  successor  were  necessary,  if  with 
out  a  judge,  the  nation  itself  maintained  the  law, 
and  resisted  temptation.  Israel  has  enough  in  its 
divinely-given  law.  Rallying  about  this  and  the 
priesthood,  it  could  be  free ;  for  God  is  its  King. 
But  it  is  weak.  The  Judge  is  scarcely  dead,  before 
the  authority  of  law  is  shaken.  Unity  is  lost,  and 
the  enemy  takes  advantage  of  the  masterless  dis 
order.  Therefore,  Judges,  raised  up  by  God,  and 
girded  with  fresh  strength,  succeed  each  other,  — 
vigorous  rulers,  full  of  personal  energy,  but  called 
to  exercise  judgment  only  in  the  Spirit  of  God.  It 
has  been  customary,  in  speaking  of  the  Punic 
suffetes,  to  compare  them  with  the  Israelitish  sho- 
phetim.  And  it  is  really  more  correct  to  regard  the 
suffeles  as  consults  than  as  kings.  Among  the 
Phoenicians  also  the  idea  of  king  included  that  of 
hereditariness.1  The  suffetes  were  an  elected  mag 
istracy,  whose  name,  like  that  of  the  Judges,  was 
doubtless  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  also  con 
stituted  the  highest  judicial  authority.  They  sat 
in  judgment  (ad  jus  dicendum)  when  the  designs 
of  Aristo  cuine  to  light  (Livy,  xxxiv.  61).  It  is, 
in  general,  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  magis 
tracy  of  a  city  (summits  nuigistratus) ,  as  in  the  Span 
ish  Grades  (Livy,  xxviii.  37),  to  be  styled  Judges, 
i.  e.  suffetes.  As  late  as  the  Middle  Ages,  the  title 
of  Spanish  magistrates  was  judices.  The  highest 

1  Which  Movers  (P/tonizier,  ii.  1,  536)  has  improperly 
overlooked.     As   those   who    exercised  governmental   func 
tions,   properly  symbolized  by  the   sceptre,  the  Greek  lan 
guage  could  scarcely  call  them  anything  else  than  /JaaiXets. 
Some   good   remarks   against   lieeren's  view  of  this  matter 
were   made   by  J.  G.   Schlosser  (Aritloteletf  Polttik,  i.  195, 
196). 

2  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Du  Cange,  under  Ju- 
diees.     Similar  relations   occur  in   the  early  political    and 
judicial  history  of  all  nations.   Cf.  Grimm,  Rec/itsalt(rthumer, 
p.  750,  etc. 

8  [Dr.  Cassel,  in  striving  after  brevity,  has  here  left  a 
point  of  considerable  interest  in  obscurity.  Ver.  20  reads 
as  follows  :  "  And  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  kindled  against 
Israel,  and  he  said,  Because  this  people  hath  transgressed 
my  covenant  which  I  commanded  their  fathers,  and  have 
not  hearkened  to  my  voice,  I  also  will  not,"  etc.  How  is 
thla  verse  connected  with  the  preceding?  Vers.  11-19 
have  given  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  period  of  the 
Judges.  They  have  described  it  as  a  period  of  constantly 
renewed  backsliding,  calling  down  God's  auger  on  Israel, 
and  not  permanently  cured  even  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Judges.  Thereupon  ver.  20  proceeds  as  above;  and  the 
question  arises,  to  what  point  of  time  in  the  whole  period  it 
is  to  be  referred.  Dr.  Bachmann  argues  that  in  ver.  20  the 
narrative  goes  back  to  the  "  sentence "  pronounced  at 
Bochim  (see  ver.  3).  "  Ver.  20,"  he  says,  "  adds  [to  the  sur 
vey  in  vers.  11-19]  that,  before  God's  anger  attained  Its 
complete  expression  in  delivering  Israel  into  the  hands  of 
strange  nations  (ver.  14),  it  had  already  manifested  itself  in 
the  determination  not  to  drive  those  nations  out  ;  and  with 
this  the  narrative  returns  to  the  judgment  of  Bochim." 

Accordingly,  he  interprets  the  ""^>$S1,  r  and  he  said,"  of 
ver.  20,  as  introducing  an  actual  divine  utterance,  namely, 
the  one  delivered  at  Bochim.  Without  following  the  whole 
course  of  Dr.  Bachmann's  argument,  it  is  enough  here  to 
say  that  his  conclusion  is  surely  wrong,  and  that  the  source 
of  his  error  lies  in  the  view  he  tikes  of  the  words  spoken  at 
Bochim,  which  are  not  a  ''  sentence  "  or  "judgment,"  but 
a  warning,  designed  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  denouncing 
judgment.  The  true  connection,  in  my  judgment  (and  as 


i  officer  of  Sardinia  was  termed  jtidax.'2  The  Israel- 
i  itish  Judges  differ  from  the  suft'etes,  not  so  much 
by  the  nature  of  their  official  activity,  as  by  the 
source,  purpose,  and  extent  of  their  power.  In 
Israel  also  common  shophetim  existed  everywhere  ; 
but  the  persons  whom  God  selected  as  deliverers 
were  in  a  peculiar  sense  men  of  divine  law  and 
order.  They  were  not  regular  but  extraordinary 
authorities.  Hence,  they  were  not,  like  the  suf 
fetes,  chosen  by  the  people.  God  himself  appointed  • 
them.  The  spirit  of  the  national  faith  placed  them 
at  the  head  of  the  people. 

Ver.  20,  etc.3  I  will  not  go  on  to  drive  out  a 
man  of  the  nations  which  Joshua  left  when  he 
died.  The  purport  of  this  important  sentence, 
which  connects  chapters  i.  and  in.  historically  and 
geographically,  is  as  follows  :  The  whole  'land, 
from  the  wilderness  of  Edom  to  Mount  Casius  and 
the  "  road  to  Hainath,"  and  from  Jordan  to  the 
sea,  was  intended  for  Israel.  But  it  had  not  been 
given  to  Joshua  to  clear  this  whole  territory.  A 
group  of  nations,  enumerated  cli.  iii.  3,  had  re 
mained  in  their  seats.  Nor  did  the  individual 
tribes,  when  they  took  possession  of  their  allot 
ments,  make  progress  against  them  (cf.  ch.  i.  19, 
34).  Especially  does  this  explain  what  is  said 
above,  ch.  i.  31,  of  the  tribe'of  Asher.  Israel, 
therefore,  was  still  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hea 
then  nations,  living  within  its  promised  borders,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  who  with  their  idolatry  were 
tolerated  in  the  territory  actually  subjugated  (cf. 
ch.  i.  21,  27,  30).  These  were  the  nations  by 
whom  temptations  and  conflicts  were  prepared  for 
Israel,  and  against  whom,  led  by  divinely-inspired 
heroes,  it  rose  in  warlike  and  successful  resistance. 

I  think  Dr.  Cassel  also  conceives  it),  is  as  follows  :  When 
Joshua  ceased  from  war,  there  were  still  many  nations  left 
in  possession  of  territory  intended  for  Israel,  cf.  Josh.  xiii. 
1  ff.  They  were  left  temporarily,  and  for  the  good  of  Israel, 
cf.  Judg.  ii.  22,  23,  iii.  1.  2.  At  the  same  time  Israel  was 
warned  against  the  danger  that  thus  arose,  and  distinctly 
told  that  if  they  entered  into  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  people  thus  left,  Jehovah  would  not  drive  them 
out  at  all,  but  would  leave  them  to  become  a  scourge  to 
them,  tfosh.  xxiii.  12  f.  Nevertheless,  Israel  soon  adopted  a 
line'of  conduct  towards  them  such  as  rendered  it  inevitable 
that  the  prohibited  relations  must  soon  be  established,  cf. 
Judg.  i.  Theu  came  the  warning  of  Bochim.  It  proved 
unavailing.  Israel  entered  into  the  closest  connections  with 
the  heathen,  forsook  Jehovah,  and  served  Baal  and  Ashta- 
roth,  ch.  iii.  6,  ii.  11  ff.  The  contingency  of  Josh,  xxiii. 
12,  13  had  actually  occurred,  and  its  conditional  threat 
passed  over  into  irrevocable  determination  on  the  part  of 
Jehovah.  The  time  of  the  determination  falls  therefore  in 
the  earlier  p  irt  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  ;  but  as  the 
moment  at  which  it  went  into  force  was  not  signalized  by 
any  public  announcement,  and  as  each  successive  apostasy 
added,  so  to  speak,  to  its  finality,  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Judges  makes  express  mention  of  it  (allusion  to  it  there 
is  already  in  vers.  14  b,  15  a,)  only  at  the  close  of  his 
survey,  where,  moreover,  it  furnished  an  answer  to  the 
question  which  the  review  itself  could  not  fail  to  suggest, 
Why  did  God  leave  the.se  nations  to  be  a  constant  snare  to 
Israel?  why  was  it,  that  even  the  most  heroic  Judges, 
men  full  of  faith  in  God  and  zeal  for  Israel,  did  not  exter 


minate  them  ?  The  1^*^  of  ver.  20,  therefore,  docs  not 
ntroduce  an  actual  divine  utterance.  The  author  derives 
his  knowledge  of  God's  determination,  first,  from  Josh,  xxiii. 
13,  and  secondly,  from  the  course  of  the  history  ;  but  in 
order  to  give  impressiveness  and  force  to  his  statement,  he 
"  clothes  it  in  the  form  ot  a  sentence  pronounced  by  God  " 

(Keil).  The  1  in  HR^  denotes  logical,  not  temporal, 
sequence.  On  the  connection  of  ver.  22  H  with  ver.  21,  see 
note  7  under  the  text.  —  TR.] 


CIIAI'TIIU    III.    1-4. 


With  their  enumeration,  briefly  made  in  ch.  iii. 
1-5,  the  author  closes  his  introduction  to  the  nar 
ration  of  subsequent  events.  The  historical  and 
moral  background  on  which  these  arise,  is  now 
clear.  Not  only  the  scene  and  the  combatants,  but 
also  the  causes  of  conflict  and  victory  have  been 
indicated. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  judgments  of  God  are  indescribable  —  his 
commission  is  indefatigable.  Whatever  God  had 
promised  in  the  law,  must  come  to  pass,  be  it  pros 
perity  or  distress.  Apostasy  is  followed  by  ruin ; 
the  loss  of  character  by  that  of  courage.  Heroes 
become  cowards  ;  conquerors  take  to  flight.  Shame 
and  scorn  came  upon  the  name  of  Israel.  The 
nation  could  no  longer  protect  its  cities,  nor  indi 
viduals  their  homes,  in  distress,  the  people  re 
turned  to  the  altars  which  in  presumptuous  pride 
they  had  left.  Old  Israel  wept  when  it  heard  the 
preaching  of  repentance;  ntw  Israel  weeps  only 
when  it  feels  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  And  God  s 
compassion  is  untiring.  He  gave  them  deliverers, 
choosing  them  from  among  Israel's  judges,  making 
them  strong  for  victory  and  salvation.  But  in  hi? 
mercy  He  chastened  them.  For  Israel  must  be 
trained  and  educated  by  means  of  judgment  and 
mercy.  The  time  to  save  them  by  a  king  had  not 
yet  come.  Judah  had  formerly  led  the  van  ;  but 
neither  was  the  education  of  this  trilie  completed. 
Judges  arose  in  Israel ;  but  their  office  was  not 
hereditary.  When  the  Judge  died  a  condition  of 
national  affairs  ensued  like  that  which  followed  the 
death  of  Joshua :  the  old  remained  faithful,  the 
young  apostatized.  The  Judges  for  the  most  part 
exercised  authority  in  single  tribes.  The  heathen 
were  not  exjH'lled  from  the  l>orderH  assigned  to  Is 
rael  ;  Israel  must  submit  to  ever-renewed  trials  ;  and 
when  it  failed  to  stand,  then  came  the  judgment. 
But  in  this  discipline,  compassion  constantly  mani 
fested  itself  anew.  The  word  of  God  continued  to 
manifest  its  power.  It  quietly  reared  up  heroes 
and  champions.  The  contents  of  these  verses  form 
the  substance  of  the  whole  Book.  Israel  must 
contend,  —  1,  with  sin,  and  2,  with  enemies  ;  it  ex 
periences. —  1,  the  discipline  of  judgment,  and  2, 
the  discipline  of  compassion  ;  but  in  contest  and  in 
discipline  that  which  approves  itself  is, —  1,  the  vic 
tory  of  repentance,  and  2,  the  obedience  of  faith. 


tne  nistory  or  cnnstian  nations,  i  ney 
jy  experience  what  even  in  a  modern 
thor  almost  involuntarily  puts  into  the 
e  of  his  characters  (B.  Abcken,  Grei- 


Thus  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Judg-.-s  afford 
a  look  into  the  history  of  Christian  nations.  They 
have  found  bj 
novel  the  autl 
mouth  of  one  of 

fentee,  i.  43):  "Truly,  when  once  the  granite 
rock  on  which  the  church  is  reared  has  crumbled 
away,  all  other  foundations  crumble  after  it,  and 
nothing  remains  but  a  nation  of  cowards  and  volup 
tuaries."  A  glance  into  the  spiritual  life  shows 
the  same  process  of  chastisement  and  compassion. 
The  Apostle  says  (2  Cor.  xii.  7):  "And  lest  I 
should  l>e  exalted  above  measure  through  the  abun 
dance  of  the  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan,  to  buffet 
me,  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure.  For  this 
thing  1  besought  the  Ix>rd  thrice,  that  it  might  de 
part  from  me.  And  he  said  unto  me,  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee :  for  my  strength  is  made  j)erfect  in 
weakness."  A  recent  philosopher  (Fischer,  Gesrh. 
der  neueren  Philos.,  i.  11)  defines  philosophy  to  be, 
not  so  much  universal  science,  as  self-knowltdge.  If 
this  be  correct,  repentance  is  the  true  philosophy  ; 
for  in  repentance  man  learns  to  know  himself  in 
all  the  various  conditions  of  aj>ostasy  and  ruin, 
reflection  and  return,  pride  and  penitence,  heart- 
quickening  and  longing  after  divine  compassion. 

STAKKK  :  Fathers,  by  a  bad  example,  make 
their  children  worse  than  themselves  ;  for  from  old 
sins,  new  ones  are  continually  growing,  THE  SAME  : 
Although  God  knows  and  might  immediately  pun 
ish  all  that  is  hidden  in  men,  his  wisdom  employs 
temptation  and  other  means  to  bring  it  to  the  light, 
that  his  justice  may  be  manifest  to  his  creatures. 
THE  SAME  :  Through  tribulation  and  the  cross  to 
the  exercise  of  faith  and  obedience,  prayer  and  hoj>e. 
And  all  this  tends  to  our  good  ;  for  God  tempts  no 
one  to  evil.  THE  SAME  :  Though  God  permit,  He 
does  not  approve,  the  unrighteous  oppressor  of  the 
unrighteous,  but  punishes  his  unrighteousness  when 
his  help  is  invoked.  Lisco  :  God's  judgment  on 
Israel  is  the  non-destruction  of  the  heathen. 
GEULACH  :  From  the  fact  that  the  whole  history 
does  at  the  same  time,  through  scattered  hints,  point 
to  the  flourishing  period  of  Israel  under  the  kings, 
we  learn  that  these  constantly-recurring  events 
do  not  constitute  a  fruitless  circle,  ever  returning 
whence  it  started,  but  that  through  them  all,  God's 
providence  conducted  his  people,  by  a  road  won 
derfully  involved,  to  a  glorious  goal. 


Enumeration  of  the  heathen  nations  left  to  prove  Israel. 

ClIAFTKR    III.       1-4. 

1  Now  these  are  the  nations  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  left  [at  rest],  to  prove  Israel 
by  them,  (foen  as  many  of  Israel  as  had  not  known  [by  experience]  all  the  wars  of  Canaan  ; 

2  Only  that  th«  generations  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel   might  know  to  teach  them 

3  war,  at  the  least  such  as  before  knew  nothing  thereof;  )l  Namely,  five  lords  [principalities] 
of  the  Philistines,  and  all  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Sidonians,  and  the  Hivites  that 
dwelt  [dwell]  in  mount  Lebanon,  from  mount  Banl-hermon  unto  the  entering  in  of 

4  [lit.  onto  the  coming,  i. «.  the  rout  to]  I  lainatli.     And  they  were  to  prove   Israel  by  them,  to 
know  whether  they  would  hearken  unto  the-  commandments  of  the   Lord   [Jeho 
vah],  which  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  2.  —  Dr.  Cassel  renders  this  verse  freely :  "  Only  that  to  give  experience  to  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Is 
rael,  they  might  teach  them  war  which  they  did  not  formerly  learn  to  know."     lie  supplies  a  second  ]37^7    before 

CTS  b  b  (see  the  exposition  below),  and  in  a  note  (which  we  transfer  from  the  foot  of  the  page),  remarks  :  "  Ver.  2  con- 
taiua* two* subordinate  clauses  dependent  on  the  subject  of  the  principal  sentence  in  ver.  I,  which  is  '  Jehovah;'  In  the 
first  of  these  clauses  (each  of  which  is  introduced  by  )Pab),  the  subject  is  <  Israel :  (fully,  '^^22  fTTH)'  in 
the  second,  '  the  nations.'  The  first  expresses  the  result  of' tne  second;  that  which  Israel  experiences 'is,  that  the  na 
tions  teach  it  war."  Keil  (who  follows  Bertheau) explains  as  follows  :  "only  (pH,  with  no  other  view  than)  to  know 

tiie  subsequent  generations  (/TVT-Tj  *ne  generations  after  Joshua  and  his  contemporaries)  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  that 
lie  fJehovah)  might  teach  them  war,  only  those  who  had  not  learned  to  know  them  (the  wars  of  Canaan).'1  But,  1,  if 

j" HT^T    were  in  the  accus.,  the  author  could  hardly  have  failed  to  remove  all  ambiguity  by  prefixing  VI  <  to  it.     2. 

An  infin.  of  design  with  V,  following  one  with  |37D  V,  without  1  to  indicate  coordination,  can  only  be  subordi 
nate  to  the  preceding.  Thus  in  the  English  seuteuce  :  <<  We  eat  in  order  to  live  to  work, '  tc  to  work,"  would  be  at 
once  interpreted  as  subordinate  to  "  to  live."  A  second  *|3?D/  might  indicate  coordination  even  without  the  assis 
tance  of  \  cf.  in  English :  "  We  eat  in  order  to  live,  in  order  to  work  ;'*  where  we  feel  at  once  that  "  to  live  " 
a. id  "  to  work  "  are  coordinate  so  far  as  their  relation  to  the  principal  verb  is  coueerued.  ileuce,  Dr.  Cassel  inserts 
a  second  ^3727  >'  but  this  is  an  expedient  too  much  like  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  to  be  satisfactory.  Bachmann, 
who  in  the  main  agrees  with  our  author,  avoids  this  by  treating  D"T!Sbb  as  a  gerundive  adverbial  phrase.  As 

for  nyj  it  is  not  indeed  impossible  that,  remembering  what  he  said  in  ch.  ii.  10  (!)2~P  Hb,  etc.),  and  just 
uow  substantially  repeated  in  ver.  1  b,  the  writer  of  Judges  uses  it  here  absolutely,  to  indicate  briefly  the  opposite  of 

the  condition  there  described,  in  which  case  Dr.  Cassel 'a  rendering  would  be  sufficiently  justified.  But  since  ry}"T"T 
'ttP  ^  (ver.  2  a)  clearly  represents  the  ^b  "l^?^"b"3  jHS  of  ver.  1  b,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  n3n  of 
rer.  2  in  like  manner  resumes  the  ^37  23  /Tiftnbp~b3  j"!S  ^"P  of  ver.  1.  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  pronoun  ff  them "  is  here,  as  frequently,  omitted  after  n37T  and  translate,  freely,  thus  :  "  And  these  are  the 
nations  which  Jehovah  left  to  prove  Israel  by  them  —  all  that  Israel  which  did  not  know  all  the  wars  of  Canaan,  in 
order  that  the  after  generations  of  Israel  (they  also)  might  know  (understand  and  appreciate)  them  (/.  e.  those  wars),  in 
tuat  he  (i.  e.  Jehovah,  or  they,  the  nations)  taught  them  war,  (not  war  in  general,  however,  but)  only  the  wars  which 
(or,  such  wars  as)  they  did  not  formerly  know."  The  first  pi,  as  Bachmann  remarks,  limits  the  design  of  Jehovah,  the 
second  the  thing  to  be  taught.  As  to  the  last  clause  of  ver.  2,  if  the  accents  be  disregarded,  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  rendering  here  given  is  the  plural  suffix  Q  •  but  this  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  writer's  mind  at 
once  recurs  to  the  "  wars  of  Canaan."  The  D*O27,  of  old,  is  used  from  the  point  of  time  occupied  by  the  "after  gen 
erations,"  as  was  natural  to  a  writer  who  lived  so  late  as  the  period  of  kings,  and  not  from  that  in  which  the  rPDH 
of  ver.  1,  and  its  design,  took  place.  The  masculine  C  to  represent  a  fern.  plur.  is  not  very  unfrequent,  cf.  2  Sam.  xx.  3  ; 
2  Kgs.  xviii.  13.  Dr.  Bachmann  connects  the  last  clause  with  /Ij/"7!,  respects  the  accents  (which  join  CND"2 7  with 
HITS,  not  with  C^T?  Wb),  and  renders :  "  that  Israel  might  learn  to  know  ....  war,  namely,  cnly  those 
(wars)'  which  were  formerly,  they  did  not  know  them  =  only  the  former  wars  which  they  did  not  know."  The  sense  is  not 
materially  affected  by  this  change.  — Ta.] 


EXKGETICAL  AND  DOCTIUNAL- 

Ver.  1.  All  who  had  not  experienced  the 
wars  of  Canaan.  These  are  they  of  whom  it  was 
said,  oil.  ii.  10,  that  they  "knew  not  the  works  of 
the  Lord."  This  younger  generation,  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  and"  the  elders,  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  conquest,  but  did  not  estimate  aright  the  great 
ness  of  the  dangers  endured  by  the  fathers,  and 
therefore  did  not  sufficiently  value  the  help  of  God. 
The  horrors  of  war,  to  be  known,  must  be  ex 
perienced.  As  if  the  conquest  of  Canaan  had  been 
of  easy  achievement !  It  was  no  light  thing  to 
triumph  over  the  warlike  nations.  Was  not  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  although  victorious,  obliged  never 
theless  to  abandon  the  valley  to  the  iron  chariots  '? 
But  of  that  the  rising  generation  no  longer  wished 
to  know  anything.  They  did  not  know  what  "  a 
war  with  Canaan  signified." 


Ver.  2.  Only  that  to  give  experience  to 
the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Israel  they 
might  teach  them  war,  with  which  they  did 
not  before  become  acquainted.  The  construc 
tion  of  the  sentence  is  difficult,  and  conse 
quently  has  been  frequently  misunderstood  (among 
others,  by  Bertheau).  The  book  which  the  nar 
rator  is  about  to  write,  is  a  Book  of  Wars ;  and  it 
is  therefore  incumbent  upon  him  to  state  the  moral 
causes  in  which  these  originated.  God  proves  Is 
rael  for  its  own  good.  With  this  in  view,  "  He  left 
the  nations  in  peace,  to  prove  Israel  by  them." 
How  prove  Israel  ?  By  depriving  it  of  rest  through 
them.  They  compel  Israel  to  engage  in  conflict. 
In  defeat  the  people  learn  to  know  the  violence  of 
Canaanitish  oppression,  and,  when  God  sends  them 
heroes,  the  preciousness  of  the  boon  of  restored 
freedom.  Only  for  this  ;  the  emphasis  of  the  verse 
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falls  on  only  (P"T),  which  is  introduced  twice.  Be 
tween  bhnir;  and  C-TpVp  a  729*?  '  U  to  be 
supplied.  The  Hebrew  usus  lomtendi  places  both 
clauses  (H?  ?  \&h  and  DT^V?  ]?&),  each 

beginning  with  1*9  Y,  alongside  of  each  other 
without  any  connective,  whereby  one  sets  forth  the 
ground  of  "the  other.  God  leaves  the  nations  in 
peace,  "  in  order  that  they  ini^lit  teach  the  Israel 
ites  what  war  with  Canaan  signified,  —  in  order 
that  those  generations  might  know  it  who  had  not 
yet  exjK'rieiK-ed  it."  It  is  not  for  technical  instruc 
tion  in  military  science  that  He  leaves  the  heathen 
nations  in  the  land,  hut  that  Israel  may  know  what 
it  is  to  wage  war,  that  without  God  it  can  do  noth 
ing  against  Canaan,  and  that,  having  in  the  deeds 
of  conteinporarv  heroes  a  present  counterpart  of 
the  exjK-ncnce  "of  their  fathers,  who  beheld  the 
might v  works  which  God  wrought  for  Israel 
through  Moses  and  Joshua,  it  may  learn  humility 
and  submission  to  the  law.  This  reason  why  God 
did  not  cause  the  Canaanites  to  he  drivui  out, 
does  not,  however,  contradict  that  given  in  eh.  ii. 
22.  Israel  can  apostatize  from  God,  only  whin  it 
has  forgotten  Him.  The  consequence  is  servitude. 
In  this  distress,  God  sends  them  Judges.  These 
triumph,  in  glorious  wars,  over  victorious  Canaan. 
Grateful  Israel,  being  now  able  to  conceive,  in  their 
living  reality,  the  wonders  bv  which  God  formerly 
raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  nationality,  haslcanudto 
know  the  hand  of  its  God.  Cf.  ver.  4. 

Ver.  3.  Five  principalities  of  the  Philistines. 
Josh.  xiii.  2.  &<].,  enumerates  the  nations  which 
were  to  remain,  with  still  more  distinctness.  There, 
however,  the  reason,  given  in  our  passage,  why  God 
let  them  remain,  is  not  stated.  The  principalities 
of  the  Philistines  must  l>e  treated  of  .elsewhere. 
The  Canaanitcs  and  the  Zidonians  are  the  inhabi 
tants  of  the  PhuMiician  coast.  The  importance  of 
Zidon  has  already  Inren  miinted  out  in  ch.  i.  31. 
The  districts  nut  under  Xidonian  supremacy,  are 
referred  to  bv  the  general  term  "  Canaanitc."  The 
Hivite,  here 'mentioned  as  an  inhabitant  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  does  not  occur  under  that  name  in  Josh, 
xiii.  5.  He  is  there  spoken  of  under  the  terms, 
"land  of  the  Giblitcs  (Byhlus,  etc.)  and  all  Leba 
non;"  here,  a  more  general  designation  is  cm- 
ployed.  The  name  *^H  indicates  and  explains 
this  in  a  manner  highly  interesting.  The  LXX. 
render  ^H  by  Ewalbr,  as  for  TTjn,  the  mother  of 
all  the  living,  they  give  ECa.  The  word  ^7' 
H^n,  to  live,  whence  «"TOn,  includes  the  idea  of 
"roundness,  circularity  of  form"  So  the  idV, 
ovum,  egg,  is  round,  and  at  the  same  time  the  source 

of  life.  Consequently,  H^H  and  H^H  came  to 
signify  battle-array  or  encampment  (cf.  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  11)  and  village  (Num.  xxxii.  41 ),  from  the 
circular  form  in  which  camps  and  villages  were 
disposed.  The  people  called  Hivite  is  the  people 
that  resides  in  round rillafjet.  Down  to  the  present 
day  —  marvelous  tenacity  of  national  custom  !  — 
the  villages  in  Syria  arc  so  built  that  the  conicallv- 
shapcd  houses  form  a  circular  street,  inclosing  :in 
Open  space  in  the  centre  for  the  herds  and  flocks. 

1  Cf.  Jcwh.  IT.  24.  [Compare  the  note  under  "  Textual 
and  Ummiimtlcal."  —  T*. ) 

*  Cf.  Preller,  Or.  Mytfiol.,  I.  77.  He  U  mch  M  ajrpaux, 
fcra«p«x.  ctr.  That  i«-f<ronc<K  al»o  ho*  no  other  meaning. 
Preller  ihowi  eUewhere.  MounUln  temple*,  m>t  \Velcker 
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Modern  travellers  have  found  this  style  of  building 
still  in  use  from  the  Orontcs  to  the  Euphrates 
(Hitter,  xvii.  1698).  It  distinguished  the  Hivite 
from  the  other  nations.  And  it  is,  in  fact,  found 
only  beyond  the  boundary  here  indicated  ;  on 
northern  Lebanon,  above  Mount  Hennon.  This 
therefore  also  confirms  the  remarks  made  above  (at 
ch.  i.  33),  on  the  parallel  passage,  Josh.  xiii.  5, 
where  we  find  the  definition  "  from  Baal-gad  under 
Mount  Hennon,"  whereas  here  we  read  of  a 
"mount  Baal  Hennon."  Baal  Hennon,  according 
to  its  signification,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 

1>rcscnt  name  Jebel  esh-Sncikh,  since  on  the  one 
mud  Sheikh  may  stand  for  Baal,  while,  on  the 
other,  Hermon  derived  its  name  from  its  peculiar 

form.  <p2~}n  is  a  dialectic  equivalent  of  the  He 
brew  PO^W.  E7^  is  the  height,  the  highlands  : 
]"iQ"7S  the  prominent  jK>int,  the  commanding  for 
tress.  Hermon,  as  the  southern  foot  of  Anti-Lihanus, 
is  its  loftiest  ]>cak.  It  towers  grandly,  like  a  giant 
(cf.  Kilter,  xvii.  151,  211),  al>ovc  all  its  surround 
ings,  —  like  a  silver-roofed  fortress  of  (  >od.  This  is 
not  the  onlv  instance  in  which  Hermon  is  ap 
parently  the  name  of  a  mountain.  It  is  probable. 
indeed  that  to  the  Greeks  the  Hcrma'an  Promon 
tory  ('Ep/uai'a  iitpa,  1'olyb.  1.  xxxvi.  11  ;  cf.  Man- 
nert,  Gtoijr.,  x.  ii.  512)  suggested  only  some 
reference  to  Hermes.  But  the  greater  the  dilli- 
cultv  of  seeing  why  Hermes  should  give  names  to 
mountain  peaks,  the  more  readily  do  we  recognize  a 

]1?2*^n,  not  only  in  this  but  also  in  the  promontory 
of  Lemnos,  the  Herma'an  Kock  ("E.pu.a.1ov  AtVas) 
mentioned  by  Greek  poets  (/Ksehyl.  Ai/fim.,  2S.1}). 
It  accords  with  this  that  Ptolemy  specifics  a  Her 
ma'an  Promontory  in  Crete  also.  It  is  evident 
how  appropriately  Hermon,  in  its  signification  of 
Armon,  "  a  fortress-like,  towering  eminence,"  is 
used  to  denote  a  promontory.  The  Gm-k  &npa  n\~o 
has  the  twofold  signification  of  fortress  and  prom 
ontory  ;  and  Mount  Hermon  itself  may  to  a  certain 
extent  l»c  considered  to  be  l>oth  one  and  the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  when  in  Josh.  xiii.  5  the  l>ound- 
ary  of  the  hostile  nations  is  defined  as  running 
from  "  Baal-gad  under  Mount  Hennon,"  and  here 
as  extending  "  from  Baal  Hermon  "  onward,  the 
same  sacred  locality  is  meant  in  both  passages,  and 
that  Baal  Hermon  is  identified  with  Baal-gad. 
Thi-«  is  further  confirmed  bv  the  following:  The 
Talmud  (t'hulin,  40  a)  speaks  of  the  sinful  worship 


which  is  rendered  "^"T  ^7?-'  to  theGodaof  tho 
mountain,  i'.  p.  as  Kaschi  explains,  the  angel  like 
unto  Michael,  who  is  placed  over  the  mountains  of 
the  world.  Moses  ha-Cohen  advances  an  equally 
ancient  conception,  current  also  among  the  Ara 
bians,  when  he  states  («/>.  Ibn  Kzra,  on  Isa.  Ixv. 
11),  that  Baal-gad  is  the  star  Zcdck,  ;'.  e.  Zeus. 
P'or  Zeus  is  in  fact  the  Hellenic  deity  of  all  mouii 
tain-]K'aks,-  the  Great  Baal  Hermon.  Hence  it  was 
customary  among  the  Hellenes  also  to  jfrcpaiv 
sacrificial"  tables  in  the  sen-ice  of  Zens  ;  nnd  with 
Isa.  Ixv.  11  we  may  profitably  compare  Pans.  ix. 
4O,  where  we  learn  that  in  Cha-ronca,  where  the 
sceptre  of  Zeus  was  venerated  as  a  palladium,  "a 
table  with  meat  and  pastry  was  daily  '*  prepared. 
At  the  birth  of  a  son  to  her  maid,  I/eah  says  (Gen. 

(MytHotofie,  I.  170),  wero  erected  eo  other  god*  only  exeep" 
tlonally.  A*  for  the  temple  i>f  llrnnm  on  Mount  (Vllene 
M'auii.  Till.  17,  1),  It  could  ni-r»u>|*  be  made  probnble  that 
here  alw>  the  name  of  the  mountain  tug^Mted  the  worship 
of  IK-ni.e*. 
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hich  the  Chaldee  translators 


(Jcrus-  Targ.)  and 
(Cf.  2  Kgs.  xxiii. 
is  the  good  star  that  ap- 


xxx.  11):  12  S3 
already  render  by 
W2tt  Mb-T'O  (Jonath.). 
5),  means,  star;  2*110 
pears,  —  fortune,  as  the  Septuaginta 
Two  planets,  Jupiter  and  Venus,  we 
(Plutarch,  De  Is.  et  Os.,  cap.  xlviii.),  bearers  of 
what  is  good,  —  fortune-bringers.  Hence,  Gad,  as 
"  Fortune,"  could  be  connected  both  with  Astarte 
(cf.  Movers,  Phven.,  i.  636),  and  with  Baal  (Ju pi- 
is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Persian 


rcnder 
were 


ter). 


(cf.  TT2  and  Tin,     ?|  and 


etc.), 


G/ioda,  which  Dignities  god  and  lord,  quite  in  the 
sense  of  '?2  (cf.  Vullers,  Lex.  Pers.  Lat.,  i. 
660).  If  there  be  any  connection  between  this 
term  and  the  Zendic  Khad/tdta,  it  is  only  that  the 
latter  was  used  to  designate  the  constellations.  In 
heathen  views  of  life,  fortune  and  good  coincide. 
To  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life  is  to  be  fortunate. 
A  7  a  6$  T-vx-n  is  the  Hellenic  for  happiness.  The 
Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions  almost  uniformly  ren 
der  the  terms  *^tTM  and  fj.aKa.pios,  blessed,  which 
occur  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  2*112, 

good  (cf.  my  work  Irene,  Erf.  1855,  p.  9).  In  T2 
the  ideas  God  and  Fortune  coexist  as  yet  un 
resolved  ;  subsequently,  especially  in  the  Christian 
age,  they  were  separated  in  the  Germanic  dialects 
as  God  and  Good.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  ir 
Gad  (God),  the  good  (fortunate)  god  and  constel 
lation,  we  find  the  oldest  form,  and  for  that  reason 
a  serviceable  explanation,  of  the  name  God,  which, 
like  Elohim,  disengaging  itself  from  heathen  con 
ceptions,  became  the  sacred  name  of  the  Absolute 
Spirit.  At  the  same  time  it  affords  us  the  philolog 
ical  advantage  of  perceiving,  what  has  often  been 
contested  (cf.  Dieffenbach,  Goth.  Lex.  ii.  416; 
Grimm.  Myth.  pp.  12,  1199,  etc.),  that  God  and 
Good  actually  belong  together.  Baal-gad  was  the 
God  of  Fortune,  which  was  held  to  be  the  highest 


the  people, 
of  Jehovah, 


suffered  the  Canaanites  to  be  left  in  the  land. 
Necessity  teaches  prayer.  The  distress  into  which 
Israel  fell  by  means  of  the  remaining  Canaanites, 
was  a  divine  discipline,  by  which  the  Lord  would 
bring  the  faithless  back  to  Himself,  admonis-h  them 
to  follow  his  commands,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
fulfillment  of  his  covenant-engagements.  Hence, 
the  learning  of  war,  i.  e.  the  leapiing  how  the 
People  of  the  Lord  should  fight  against  the  enemies 
of  God  and  his  kingdom,  was  a  means  ordained 
by  God  of  tempting  or  trying  Israel,  whether  they 
would  hearken  to  the  commands  of  their  God  and 
walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  When  Israel 
learned  so  to  war,  it  learned  also  to  keep  the  divine 
commands.  Both  were  necessary  to  the  People  of 
God.  For  as  the  realization  by  the  people  of  the 
blessings  promised  in  the  covenant  depended  on 
their  giving  heed  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  so  also 
the  conflict  appointed  for  them  was  necessary,  as 
well  for  their  personal  purification,  as  for  the  con 
tinued  existence  and  growth  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  —  BERTHEAU  :  The  historian  can 
not  sufficiently  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  remaining 
of  some  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  land,  after 
the  wars  of  Joshua,  is  not  a  punishment  but  only 
a  trial ;  a  trial  designed  to  afford  occasion  of  show 
ing  to  the  Israelites' who  lived  after  Joshua  benefits 
similar  to  those  bestowed  on  his  contemporaries. 
And  it  is  his  firm  conviction  that  these  benefits, 
consisting  chiefly  of  efficient  aid  and  wonderful  de 
liverances  in  wars  against  the  remaining  inhabi 
tants,  would  assuredly  have  accrued  to  the 
if  they  had  followed  the  commands 

God  and  Good.     For  there  is  no  doubt  that  in   especially  that  on  which  such  stress  is  laid  in  the 

Pentateuch,  to  make  no  league  with  the  heathen, 
but  to  make  war  on  them  as  long  as  a  man  of  them 
remains. 

HENRY  :  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  Israel 
should  be  inured  to  war, — 1.  Because  their  country 
was  exceeding  rich  and  fruitful,  and  abounded 
with  dainties  of  all  sorts,  which  if  they  were  not 
sometimes  made  to  know  hardship,  would  be  in 
danger  of  sinking  them  into  the  utmost  degree  of 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  —  a  state  as  destructive  to 
everything  good  as  it  is  to  everything  great,  and 
therefore  to  be  carefully  watched  against  by  all 
God's  Israel.  2.  Because  their  country  lay'very 
much  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  by  whom  they  must 
expect  to  be  insulted  ;  for  God's  heritage  was  as  a 
speckled  bird  ;  the  birds  round  about  were  against 

her Israel  was  a  figure  of  the  church 

militant,  that  must  fight  its  way  to  a  triumphant 
state.  The  soldiers  of  Christ  must  endure  hard 
ness.  Corruption  is  therefore  left  remaining  in 
the  hearts  even  of  good  Christians,  that  they  may 
learn  war,  keep  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and 
stand  continually  on  their  guard. 

WORDSWORTH  :  "  To  teach  them  war."  So 
unbelief  awakens  faith,  and  teaches  it  war ;  it 
excites  it  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  truth.  The 
dissemination  of  false  doctrines  has  led  to  clearer 
assertions  of  the  truth.  Heresies  have  produced 
the  creeds.  "  There  must  be  heresies,"  says  the 

to  show  them  l>y  the  practical  lessons  of  experience   Apostle,  "  that  thev  who  are  approved  among  you 

that  the  People'of  Jehovah  can  fight  and  conquer   may  be  made  manifest"  (1  Cor.  xi.  19).  —  Tn.1 

only  in    the  strength  of  their  God,  the  Lord  had 
1  Movers  (Phctn.  ii.  2,  615)  thinks  that  he   can    explain 

the  name  of  the  Numidian  seaport  Cirta  from   "T2 

which  is  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Etymolog. 

Magnum ,    under     FdScipa,    expresses     the   opinion     that 

Oadea  in  Spain  was  so  named  because  '<  yd&ov  nap  avrot;  TO 


good.1  —  The  meaning  of 
indicated  above  (p.  46). 


W127  has 


been 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Compare  the  Homilctical  Hints  of  the  preced 
ing  section.  —  KEIL:  In  the  wars  of  Canaan 
under  Joshua,  Israel  had  learned  and  experienced 
that  the  power  which  subdued  its  enemies  consisted 
not  in  the  multitude  and  valor  of  its  warriors  but 
in  the  might  of  its  God,  the  putting  forth  of  which 
however  depended  upon  Israel's  continued  faithful 
ness  towards  its  Possessor Now,  in 

order  to  impress  them  with  this  truth,  on  which 
the  existence  and  prosperity  of  Israel,  and  the 
realization  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been 
divinely  called,  depended  ;  in  other  words,  in  order 


CK  fiiKpiav  (jiicoSofXTjjitVov,"  there  is  evidently  no  reference  to 
*}bp,  but  to  Gad  in  the  sense  of  Fortune.  For  the  strew 
is  laid  not  on  the  small  beginnings,  but  on  the  good  for 
tune,  which  from  a  small  city  made  it  great.  This  on 
Movers,  ii.  2,  621,  not.  89  a. 
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PART  SECOND. 

THE  History  of  Israel  under  the  Judges :  a  history  of  sin,  ever  repeating  itself,  and 
of  Divine  Grace,  constantly  devising  new  means  of  deliverance.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  imperfections  of  the  judicial  institute  display  themselves,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Appointment  of  a  King. 


FIRST   SECTION. 

THE   SERVITUDE     TO   CHU8HAX-RI8HATHAIM,    KIXO    OF    MESOPOTAMIA.      OTHNIEL,     THE     JUDGE    OP 

BLAMELESS    AND    HAPPY    LIFE. 


Israel  is    given  up  into  the   power  of  Chushan-rishathaim  on    account  of  its  sins  : 
Othniel  is  raised  up  as  a  Deliverer  in  answer  to  their  penitence. 

CHAPTER  III.     5-11. 

5  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  dwelt  among  [in  the  midst  of]  the  Canaanites, 

6  Hittites,  and  Amorites,  and    Perizzites,  and    Hivites,  and  Jebusites:  And  they  took 
their  daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave  their  daughters  to  their  sons,  and  served 

7  their  gods.     And  the   children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  J    in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  and  forgat  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  their  God.  and  served  Baalim,  and  the 

8  groves  [Asheroth].     Therefore  [And]    the   anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  hot 
[kindled]  against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them  [gave  them  up]  into  the  hand  of  Chushan- 
rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia  [Aram-naharaim]  :  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 

9  served   Chushan-rishathaim  eight  years.      And   when   [omit:  when]    the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  [and]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  raised 
up  a  deliverer  to  the  children   [sons]  of  Israel,  who   [and]   delivered  2  them,  even 

10  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother.     And  the  Spirit  of  the   Lord 
[Jehovah]  came  [was]'1  upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel,  'and  went  out  to  war  :  and 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]   delivered  Chushan-rishathaim  king  of  Mesopotamia  [Aram] 
into  his  hand;  and   his  hand  prevailed   [became   strong]  4   against  Chushan-risha- 

11  thaim.     And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years:  and  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  died. 

TEXTUAL  AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  ?•  —  Literally,  "  the  eril,1'  uat  Teme  12  and  frequently.  On  the  UPC  of  the  article  compare  the  "  Grammatical  " 
note  on  ch.  II.  11.  Wordsworth's  note  on  the  present  Terse  is  :  "They  did  that  eril  which  God  had  forbidden  at  e»ll.' 
-Ta.) 


2  Ver.  9.—  C7*r**1  (from  3?),  here,  without  any  preponition,  with  ^SH^  HM  '  on  the  other  hand. 
at  2  Kg*,  xlr.  27,  1^5  is  inserted.  [De  Wette,  in  hi*  German  Version,  also  takes  Jehorah  as  subject  of  CVS!1;>;>\ 

which  seems  to  be  floored  by  the  position  of  bS^3H^  HS,  which  according  to  the  common  view  would  be  wparated 
from  its  goremlng  verb  by  another  rerb  with  a  dim-rent  and  unexprewwd  subject.  Dut  Dr.  Ca**el  la  certainly  wrong 
when  he  supplies)  "  through  "  Instead  of  the  "  eren  "  of  our  E.  V.,  and  so  makes  "Othniel  "  the  medium  by  whom 
Jehorah  delivered.  That  would  be  expressed  either  by  T$  or  by  $,  cf.  Hos.  I.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xir.  6  ;  x  vil.  47.  The 
words  SnO^  DM  M»  In  apposition  with  STtthS.  -  Ts.] 

[»  V»T.  10.-  80  do  Dr.  Cassel  and  many  others  render  ^HI-lV1  but  the  rendering  «  came  "  Is  Tery  suitable,  if  with 
Dr.  Bachmann,  we  assume  Vl^l,  etc.,  to  be  explanatory  of  CP*\  «tc.,  in  rrr.  9.  —  Ta.J 

4  Ver.  11.-  Trn,    from   Tty.     [On  the  rowel  In  the  last  syllable,  see  Oes.  Gram.  67.  Rem.  2.  -  Ts.) 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


EXEGET1CAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vcr.  5.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  dwelt.  The 
introduction  is  ended,  and  the  author  now  proceeds 
to  the  events  themselves.  Fastening  the  thread  of 
his  narrative  to  the  relations  which  he  has  just 
unfolded,  he  goes  on  to  say:  Israel  (therefore) 
dwelt  among  the  Canaanite,  Hittite,  Amorite,  Per- 
izzite,  Hivite,  Jebusite.  The  last  of  these  tribes  he 
had  not  in  any  way  named  before  ;  nor,  apparently, 
is  it  accurate  to  say  that  Israel  dwelt  among  the 
Jelmsites.  But  the  passage  is  a  deeply  significant 
citation.  Deut.  xx.  17  contains  the  following: 
"  Thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Amorites,  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Perizzites,  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  as  Jehovah  thy  God 
hath  commanded  tliee ;  that  they  teach  you  not  to 
do  after  all  their  abominations."  Bu-t,  says  the 
narrator,  -the  contrary  took  place;  Israel  dwells 
among  them,  and  is  consequently,  as  Moses  fore 
told,  initiated  into  the  sins  of  its  neighbors.  Hence, 
just  as  in  that  passage,  so  here  also,  only  six  nations 
are  named.  At  Deut.  vii.  1  the  Girgashites  are 
added.  The  most  complete  catalogue  of  the  nations 
of  Canaan  is  given  in  Gen.  x.  15  tt'.  Another  one, 
essentially  different,  is  found  Gen.  xv.  19-21.  Here, 
the  writer  does  not  intend  to  give  a  catalogue  ;  he 
names  the  nations  only  by  way  of  reproducing  the 
words  of  Moses,  and"  of  manifesting  their  truth 
fulness. 

Vers.  6,  7.  And  they  took  their  daughters. 
Precisely  in  this  consisted  the  "  covenant  "  (f"P"Til) 
which  they  were  not  to  make  with  them.  The 
reference  here  is  especially  to  Deut.  vii.  2  ff.  : 
"  Thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them.  And 
thou  shalt  not  make  marriages  with  them  ;  thy 
daughter  thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his 
daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto  thy  son.  For  it 
would  turn  away  thy  child  from  me,  and  they  will 
serve  false  gods.'"  All  this  has  here  come  to  "pass. 
We  read  the  consequence  of  intermarriage  in  the 
words  :  "  and  they  served  their  gods."  The  same 
passage  (Deut.  vii.  5)  proceeds  :  "  Ye  shall  destroy 
their  altars,  and  break  down  their  images,  and  cut 
down  their  Asheroth."  But  now  Israel  served 
"  Baalim  and  Asheroth."  It  bent  the  knee  before 
the  altars  of  Baal  and  the  idols  of  Astarte.  Ashe- 
rah  (see  below,  on  eh.  vi.  25)  is  the  idol  through 
which  Astarte  was  worshipped.  The  altar  was 
especially  consecrated  to  Haul,  the  pillar  or  tree- 
idol  to  her.  Hence  the  Baalim  and  Asheroth  of 
this  passage  answer  perfectly  to  the  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth  of  ch.  ii.  13.  Instead  of  destroying,  Israel 

served  them.  "T?^  is  to  render  bodily  and  per 
sonal  service.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  thought  or 
opinion  merely.  He  who  serves,  serves  with  his 
body,  —  he  kneels,  offers,  prays.  The  ancient  trans 
lators  are  therefore  rijrht  in  generally  rendering 
it  by  \fi-rovpyf1v.  Among  the  Hellenes,  lilnri/i/ 
(\fiTovoyia.)  meant  service  which,  as  Bockh  shows, 
differed  from  all  other  obligations  precisely  in  this, 
that  it  was  to  l>e  rendered  jK-rsonally.  Hence,  also, 
liturgy,  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense,  corresponded 

perfectly  with  alxxhih  (n*T23?),  and  was  rightly 
used  to  denote  the  acts  of  divine  service.  Now, 
when  in  this  way  Israel  performed  liturgy  l>efore 
idol  images,  that  took  place  which  Deut.  vii.  4 

1  [The  "  Crime-committing  (frevelnde)  Chushan."     See 
Bertheau  in  loe.  —  TE.] 

2  Josephus  has  xovadpflo?.    On  othcr  readings  ape  Haver- 
camp,  <i'i  Josh.,  i.  28(J,  not.  x. 

8  The  opinion  of  Bertheau  that  the  prophet  alludes  to  our 


foretold  :  "  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled." 
Whenever  Israel,  the  ]>eople  called  to  be  free,  falls 
into  servitude,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of 
God.  It  is  free  only  while  it  holds  fast  to  its 
God.  When  it  apostatizes  from  the  God  of  free 
dom,  He  gives  it  up  to  tyrants,  as  one  gives  up  a 
slave  (ID??). 

Ver.  8.  He  gave  them  up  into  the  hand  of 
Chushan-rishathaim.  The  explanation  of  Risha- 
thaim,  adopted  by  Bertheau,  which  derives  it  froir 

^^Tl>  and  gives  it  the  sense  of  "double  injustice' 
or  "  outrage,"  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  To  saj 
nothing  of  its  peculiar  form,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  this  title  should  be  given  to  Chusha:i 
and  not  to  the  other  tyrants  over  Israel.  Had  it 
been  intended  to  describe  him  as  peculiarly  wicked, 

he  would  have  been  called  ^*^\J'  as  *n  *he  anal 
ogous  case  of  Haman  (Esth.  vii.  6).  The  Midrash 
alone  attempts  an  explanation,  and  makes  Risha- 
thaim  to  mean  Laban.  The  "  double  sin  "  is,  that 
Aram  (of  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Midrash, 
Laban  is  the  representative)  formerly  injured  Ja 
cob,  and  now  injures  his  descendants  (cf.  Jalkut, 
Judges,  n.  41).  The  renderings  of  the  Targum 
and  Peshito  :  sprang  from  this  interpretation.  Paul 
of  Tela,  on  the  other  hand,  follows  the  Septuagint, 
which  lias  xov<raPffaSa'll^  !  ne»  an(l  others  of  later 
date,  write  Xovaav  PeaadOwfj.  (ed.  Rordam,  p.  74). 
onn.  i.  285  has  ovffa>ffaQ('}? 


(Svncellus,  ed.  Bonn. 
Rishathaim  is  manifestly  a  proper  name,  and  forms 
the  complement  of  Chushan,  which  does  not  con 
ceal  its  national  derivation.  At  all  events,  at  I  lab. 
iii.  7,a  where  it  stands  parallel  with  Midian,  it  is 
used  to  designate  nationality.4  Now,  ancient  Per 
sian  tradition,  as  found  in  the  Schahnameh  of  Fir- 
dousi,  contains  reminiscences  of  warlike  expedi 
tions  from  the  centre  of  Iran  against  the  West. 

One  of  the  three  sons  of  Feridoun,  Selm  (D^K?), 
is  lord  of  the  territories  west  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
nations  of  those  countries  are  hostile  to  Iran.  Men 
tion  is  also  made  of  assistance  from  Gatuji  Jehocht 
(as  Jerusalem  is  several  times  designated)  in  a  war 
against  Iran  (cf.  Schack,  Ileldms.  des  Firdiisi,  p. 
160).  The  Iranian  heroes,  on  the  other  hand, 

Sam,  Zal  (  "Nt),  and  Rustcm,  who  carry  on  the 
wars  of  the  kings,  east  and  Avest,  are  from  Sedjes- 
tan.  Sedjestan,  whose  inhabitants  under  the  Sas- 
sanides  also  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  army  (cf. 
Lassen,  Indische  Altertli.  ii.  3G.3),  derives  its  name 
from  the  Sncte,  (Saeastene).  The  name  Sacae, 
however,  is  itself  only  a  general  ethnographic  term, 
answering  to  the  term  Scythians,  and  compre 
hended  all  those  powerful  nations,  addicted  to 
horsemanship  and  the  chase,  who  made  themselves 
famous  as  warriors  and  conquerors  in  the  regions 
east  and  west  of  the  Tigris.  All  Scythians,  savs 
Herodotus,  are  called  Sacje  by  the  Persians.  The 
term  Cossajans  was  evidently  of  similar  compre 
hensiveness.  As  at  this  day  Segestan  (or  Seistan) 
is  still  named  after  the  Sacae,  so  Khuzistan  after 
the  Cossajans  (cf.  Mannert,  v.  2,  495).  Moses 
Chorencnsis  derives  the  Parthians  from  the  land 
of  Chushau  (ed.  Florival,  i.  308-311).  In  the 
Nnklmlii  Rustam  inscription  (ver.  3D)  we  read  of 
Khushiva,  which  certainly  appears  more  suggestive 
ofCossaji,  as  Lassen  interprets,  than  of  Gaudffi,  as 

passage,  is  already  found  in  the  older  Jewish  expositors. 
From  any  objective,  scientific  point  of  view,  this  view  can 
scarcely  he  concurred  in. 

4  [That  U  to  say,  the  term  expresses  ethnological,  not 
local  relations.  —  Tn.1 
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in  t'he  use  of  the  l>ow  and  the  practice  of  pillage 
and  the  cha.se.  is  sufficiently  shown  bv  the  passage 
of  Strnbo  (ed.  Paris,  n.  449,  lib.  xi.  'l3,  6)!  Like 
Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  8),  all  these  nations,  and  also  the  Jehovah. 


.vea™ 

«n  th.C 
9"     And 


'  P-P1C 
•"*  Cons 


tributary.      The 
the  introductory 

f  the  Book. 

of  Israel  cried  unto 

J  is  the  anxious  cry  of  distress.    So 

princes  of  the  Sacte,  Sam.  Zal,  and  Hustem,  are  cried  they  in  Egypt  bv  reason  of"  their  heavy  ser- 
represented  as  heroes  and  hunters.  Nimrod  de- j  vice  (Ex.  ii.  23)."  They  cry  to  (iod,  as  children  to 
sccnds  from  Cush,  and  rules  at  the  rivers.  So  here  |  their  father.  In  his  compassion,  He  hears  them. 
•Iso  Gush  i<  a  general  term  for^a  wid.-ly-ditliisod  However,  Jeremiah  (xi.  11)  warns  the  people 

against  that  time  "when  they  shall  cry  (V^"**" 
unto  God,  but  he  will  not  hearken  unto  them." 
And  He  delivered  them  through  Othniel  the 


family  of  nations.  It  does  not  indicate  their  dwell 
ing-place,  but  their  mode  of  life  and  general  char 
acteristics.1  Even  the  reference  in  the  name  of  this 
Chushan  to  darkness  of  complexion  is  not  to  lie 


overlooked.  A  centaur  (horseman)  is  with  Hesiod 
(Scut.  Here.  185)  an  axlxtfos.  "  Asliolos,"  savs  | 
Eupolemus  (in  Euseb.,  Prifp.  Ev.  ix.  17  ;  cf.  Nie- 
buhr,  Asxnrnnd  UtiM,  p.  26*2,  note 2),  is  translated 
Xovp.*  by  the  Hellene-.  The  second  Chaldee  king 
is  called  Chomasl.clo- 


son  of  Kenaz.     The  Septoagint  Dri 


his  name 
"crome 


Bcrosus  (Fragmentc, 
ed.  Miillcr,  Paris,  p.  503 ;  Niebnhr,  p.  490 ;  Syn- 
ccllus,  i.  147,  ed.  Bonn)  ;  while  in  one  passage 
(Lam.  iv.  8)  the  LXX.  translate  shechor,  "  black," 
by  d<T/3oA.7j.  Syneellns  is  therefore  improperly  cen 

.—.i   I...  v*:_.i    "i._  c  „  •_     9f*         t  •  "  i 


8ure<l  by  Niebuhr  fur  c< 
the  son  of  C 


etmnr  for  comparing 

homashclos,  with  N5 


"Evecnios,  and  not 
imrod.     He  could 


,  while  Joseph  us  has' 
(De  Nominilius,  ed.  Migne,  p.  8<»'.»)  lias 
which  he  translates  ''  mv  time  of  God  " 
meum  Dei).  This  is  also  the  translation  of Lcusdcn 
in  his  Onomnsticon,  who  however  unnecessarily  dis 
tinguishes  between  a  Gothoniel  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 


d  Othniel.     Gesenius  derives  the  name  from 
Arabic,  and  says  it   means    "  lion   of  God." 


compare  none  but  the  first  king  with  him  who  wa> 
likewise  held  to  be  the  first.  Accordingly,  it  can 
not  appear  surprising  that  kings  and  heroes  beyond 

the  Euphrates  are  named  7?^,  "  Chushan.  "- 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  primitive  kings  of 

Persian 


Iran  was  named  tTlhC  ^5,  Kai  A'noux. 
tnulition  tells  of  wars  and  conquests  which  he 
carried  on  in  Mrsi,  Sluim,  and  rium,  i.  e.  Ey:vj»t, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  (cf.  HerlH.-Iot,  Or.  liHL  ii. 
59).  They  also  relate  misfortunes  endured  bv 
him.  In  his  wars  in  the  West,8  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.  His  hero  and  deliverer  was 

always  Kustem  (CHBn  or  CHIT,  also  C 


cf.  Vullers,  I^x.  />ers.  ii.  ;w).  Now, 
since  it  is  obviously  proper  to  compare  these  names 
with  CYlStf-l  ]l2ir,  «  Chushan-rishathaim  " 
(for  the  £  as  well  as  the  pointing  of  the  Masora 
dates  from  the  Rabbinic  Midrash),  there  is  nothing 
toopj»ose  the  idea  that  the  celebrated  Hustem  of  the 
East,  the  hero  of  Kaous,  whom  Moses  Chorenensis 
calls  the  Haces,  is  actually  mentioned  here.  It 
would  enhance  the  interest  of  the  narrative  to  find 
the  hero  of  the  Iranian  world  brought  UJMIII  the 
scene  of  our  history.  Profane  history  would  here, 
as  so  frequently  elsewhere,  receive  valuable  illus 
tration  from  Scripture.  An  historical  jK'riod  would 
be  approximately  gained  for  Kai  Kaous.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  conflicts  were  sufficiently  memo 
rable  for  Israel  to  serve  as  testimonies  first  'of  God's 
anger,  and  then  of  salvation  wrought  out  by  Him. 
And  they  served  Chushan-rishathaim,  'n??^. 
God  is  served  with  sacrifices  ;  human  lords  with 
tribute  (cf.  ver.  15).  Hence  the  expression  D£ 

1  We  cannot  eater  here  on  •  full  Ultutratlon  of  the  gene- 
•lojy  of  Ciuh,  u  given  Oen.  K.  PoriomeeipelU-nt  rt>m*rki 
SN  K««b«l  l*»  nknogr.  Ta/ti,  p.  261  H'b*re  be  read  CVj/k, 
In  WSflSSSSin  edition  of  I'*UrhU.  C»nnoly'«  edition,  proh- 
ably  leM  correctly,  ha«  Area.  Where  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
•d.  Asner,  p.  83,  ha<  ,"03,  other  maniueripU  bare  C^S. 
Cart  (Estk.  x»Tiil.  6)  may  alto  pa«  for  the  African. 


How  carefully  Josephus  follows  ancient  exem •- 
apj>ear8  from  his  inserting  the  story  of  Othniei 
only  after  the  abominations  of  Gil>cah  (ch.  xix.) 
and  those  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (eh.  xviii  )  ;  for  these 
occurrences  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  time 
of  servitude  under  Chushan  (Jalktit,  .Intly-s,  n. 
41).  But  his  anxiety  to  avoid  every  njijiearance 
of  improbability  does  not  allow  him  to  call  Othniel 
the  brother  of  Caleb.  He  sjK-aks  of  him  as  "TTJJ 
'louSa  «puA^j  TJJ,  one  of  tl»o  trilte  of  Judah  "  (Ant. 
v.  3,  3J  ;  for  he  fears  lest  the  Greek  reader  should 
take  offense  at  finding  Othniel  still  young  and  vig 
orous  enough  to  achieve  victory  in  the  field,  and 
render  forty  years'  service  as  Judge.  But  the  nar 
rator  adds  emphatically,  "  the  younger  brother  of 
Caleb," — in  order  to 'leave  no  "doubt  that  the  con 
queror  of  Kirjath-sepher  and  the  victor  over  Aram 
were  one  and  the  same  JRTSOII.  Nor  is  there  anv 
foundation  for  the  scrupulosity  of  .JoM'phus.  lii 
Israel  the  men  capable  of  In-ariii^  arms  were 
enrolled  upon  the  completion  of  their  twentieth 
year  (Num.  xxvi.  2,  sei/.).  Now,  if  Othniel  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  conquered  Kir 
jath-sepher,  and  if  after  that  a  jn-riod  of  twenty 
years  elapsed,  during  which  a  new  generation  gnw 
up,  he  would  l>e  fifty-three  years  of  age  when  as 
hero  and  conqueror  he  assumed  the  judicial  office, 
—  a  supposition  altogether  natural  and  probable. 
Caleb  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  still  considered  him 
self  fully  able  to  take  the  field.  Besides,  it  is  con 
sonant  with  the  spirit  which  animates  the  historv 
here  narrated,  that  it  is  Othniel  who  appears  as 
the  first  Shoplift.  Not  merely  Ix-cause  of  the  hero- 
'sm  which  he  displayed  before  Kirjath-sepher;  I 


a  new  dignity  lik 


f  Judge  is  easily  attracted  t< 


one  who  is  already  in  possession  of  a  certain  author 
ity,  which  was  evidently  the  case  with  (  Hhnicl.  He 
was  one  of  those  who,  in  part  at  least,  had  »harcd 
the  wars  with  Caiman.  He  was  the  brother  and 
i  in  law  of  the  celebrated  Caleb,  and  In-nee  a 
head  of  the  tribe  of  Jndaii,  to  which  in  tlii»  matter 

2  One  of  the  wont  enetnie*  of  Kai  Kaoui  wu  Iteo  .S-fld, 
c.  tin-  While  Foe.     At  the  birth  of  Kuntvin'*  fntlier,  Zal, 
It  wan  ronnldered  a  mlxfortuno  that  hi*  hnul  wa*  white,    lit 
wu  therefore  exponed  (cf.  Schark.  FiWu.fi,  p.  176). 

8  Some  rail  him  ruler  of  Arabia,  others  of  S>  ria.     Cf. 
Malcolm,  Hitt.  of  Prrtia,  I.  27. 
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also  the  initiative  belongs.  Once  it  was  asked, 
"  Who  shall  first  go  up  1 "  Judah  was  the  tribe 
selected  by  the  response.  The  first  Judge  whom 
God  appointed,  must  appear  in  Judah.  That  tribe 
still  had  strength  and  energy;  there  the  memory 
of  former  deeds  achieved  by  faith  was  still  cher 
ished  among  the  people  (cf.  Skemoth  ftabba,  §  48, 
p.  144  a). 

Ver.  1 0.  And  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  was  upon 
him'.  The  spirit  of  faith,  of  trust  in  God,  of  enthu 
siasm.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  God  bestows 
upon  the  seventy  also,  who  are  to  assist  Moses 
(Num.  xi.  25).  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Moses 
exclaimed,  "  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people 
were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his 
Spirit  upon  them."  In  this  spirit,  Moses  and 
Joshua  performed  their  great  deeds.  In  this  spirit, 
Joshua  and  Caleb  knew  no  fear  when  they  explored 
the  land.  In  this  spirit,  the  spirit  of  obedience, 
which  in  faith  performs  the  law,  becomes  a  spirit 
of  power.  Of  those  seventy  we  are  told  (Num.  xi. 
25),  that  when  they  had  received  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  prophesied.  The  Targum  therefore  trans 
lates,  both  there  and  here,  HS'DS  n-V),  Spirit  of 
Prophecy.  It  does  this,  however,  in  the  case  of  no 
Judge  but  Othniel.  For  although  the  HVP  fTP 
is  also  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Gideon,  Jeph- 
thah,  and  Samson,  it  merely  gives  S~^  ~3  PV1 
in  those  cases,  Spirit  of  heroism  (ch.  vi.  34 ;'  xi. 
29  ;  xiii.  25).  The  first  ground  of  this  distinction 
conferred  on  Othniel,  is  the  irreproachable  charac 
ter  of  his  rule.  No  tragic  shadow  lies  on  his  life,  ] 
as  on  the  lives  of  the  other  heroes.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  ancient  interpretation,  already  alluded 
to  above  (p.  35,  note  2),  which  identified  Othniel 
with  Jahez  (1  Chron.  iv.  10),  and  regarded  him  as 
a  pious  teacher  of  the  law.  They  said  concerning 
him,  that  his  sun  arose  when  Joshua's  went  down 
(Bereshith  RaMxt,  §  58,  p.  51  b)  They  applied  to 
him  the  verse  in  Canticles  (iv.  7)  :  "  Thou  art  all 
fair,  there  is  no  spot  in  thee"  (Shir  ha-Skirim 
RaUxi,  on  the  passage,  ed.  Amsterd.  p.  17  c.).1 

And  he  judged  Israel.  He  judged  Israel  before 
he  went  forth  to  war.  It  has  already  been  remarked 

aijove,  that  13227   means  to  judge  in  the  name  of 

1  [KEIL  :  "  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  spiritual  life-princi 
ple  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  mankind ;  and  in  man  it 
is  the  principle  as  well  of  the  natural  life  received  by  birth, 
as  of  the  spiritual  life  received  through  the  new  birth,  cf. 
Auberlen,  Geist  Jts  Mensrhen,  in  Herzog's  Reab-ncykl.,  iv. 
731.  In  this  sense,  the  expression  '  Spirit  of  Elohini  ' 
alternates  with  '  Spirit  of  Jehovah,'  as  already  in  Gen.  i.  2, 
compared  with  vi,  3,  and  so  on  in  all  the  books  of  the  0.  T., 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  whereas  '  Spirit  of  Elo- 
him  '  designates  the  Divine  Spirit  only  in  general,  on  the 
side  of  its  supernatural  causality  and  power,  '  Spirit  of  Je 
hovah  '  presents  it  on  the  side  of  its  historical  operation  on 
the  world  and  human  life,  in  the  interests  of  salvation.  In 
itn  operations,  however,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  manifests 
itself  as  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  Understanding,  of  Coun 
cil  and  Strength,  of  Knowledge  and  the  Fear  of  the  Lord 
(Isa.  xi.  2).  The  impartation  of  this  spirit  in  the  0.  T., 
takes  the  form  for  the  most  part  of  an  extraordinary,  super 
natural  influence  exerted  over  the  human  spirit.  The  usual 
expression  for  this  is,  '  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  (or  Elohim) 

1*  ^37  ^nj-l\  came  upon  him  :  '  so  here  and  in  xi.  29  ;  1 
Sam.Txix.'2U,  23;  2  Chron.  xx.  14;  Num.  xxiv.  2.  With 
this,  however,  the  expressions  V737  (PiPiV^)  Pt^?^^, 
ch.  xiv.  6,  19  ;  xv.  14 ;  1  Sam.  x.  10 ;  xiT  (5  ;T  xvi.  'id,  and 


,  the  Spirit  '  put  on  (clothed)  the  person,' 
ch.  vi.'34;  1  Chrou.  xii.  18;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  alternate; 


the  law.  The -Judge  enforces  the  law;  he  pun 
ishes  sin,  abolishes  wrong.  If  Israel  is  to  be  victo 
rious,  it  is  not  enough  to  "  cry  unto  the  Lord  ;  " 

the  authority  of  the  law  (13927X3)  must  be  recog 
nized.  "These  are  the  D^tpBBJE  (judgments) 
which  thou  shalt  set  before  them,"  is  the  order, 
Ex.  xxi.  1.  Israel  must  become  conscious  of  God 
and  duty.  At  that  point  Othniel's  judicial  activity 
began.  This  was  what  he  taught  them  for  the 
future.  Not  till  that  is  accomplished  can  war  be 
successfully  undertaken. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  land  rested.  ££^  does 
not  occur  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  signifies  that  de 
sirable  condition  of  quiet  in  which  the  people, 
troubled  by  neither  external  nor  internal  foes,  en 
joys  its  possessions,  — when  the  tumults  of  war  are 
hushed,  and  peaceful  calm  pervades  the  land. 
Such  rest  is  found  in  Israel,  when  the  people  obe 
diently  serve  their  God.  "  The  service  of  right 
eousness  (says  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxii.  17),  is  rest 

(tIP/rr?)  and  security  forever."  Jeremiah  (ch. 
xxx.  10)  announces  that  Avhen  Israel  shall  be 
redeemed,  Jacob  shall  rest  and  l)e  free  from  care 

(7  5^1*^  ^-f2^)«  The  present  rest,  alas,  endured 
only  until  Othniel  died.  When  he  went  home,  his 
authority  ceased,  and  peace  departed. 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Othniel  the  Judge  without  offense  and  without 
sorrow.  The  first  Judge  comes  out  of  Judah. 
Here  also  that  tribe  leads.  On  all  succeeding 
Judges  there  rests,  notwithstanding  their  victories, 
the  shadow  of  error,  of  grief,  or  of  a  tragic  end. 
They  were  all  of  other  tribes  ;  only  Othniel,  out  of 
Judah,  saved  and  died  without  blemish  and  with 
out  sorrow.  To  him  no  abnormity  of  Jewish  his 
tory  attaches.  He  was  the  appointed  hero  of  his 
time.  The  relative  and  son-in-law  of  Caleb  con 
tinued  the  line  of  heroes  which  begins  in  the  desert. 
For  that  very  reason  he  was  free  from  many  temp 
tations  and  irregularities.  Men  were  accustomed 
to  see  Judah  and  the  family  of  Caleb  take  the 
lead.  Other  Judges  had  first  to  struggle  for  that 

the  former  of  which  characterizes  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  one  which  overpowers  the  resistance  of  the  natural 

will  [the  verb  Pr?!?,  which  in  this  connection  the  E.  V. 
sometimes  renders  '  to  come  upon  mightily,'  as  in  Judges 
xiv.  6,  sometimes  merely  r  to  come  upon,'  as  in  ver.  19  of 
the  same  chapter,  properly  signifies  '  to  cleave,  to  cut,  to 
break  through  '  —  TB.],  while  the  latter  represents  it  as  s 
power  which  envetopes  and  covers  man.  They  who  receive 
and  possess  this  spirit  are  thereby  endowed  with  power  to 
perform  wonderful  deeds  Commonly,  the  Spirit  that  has 
come  upon  them  manifests  itself  in  the  ability  to  prophesy, 
but  also  in  the  power  to  perform  wonders  or  exploits  tran 
scending  the  natural  courage  and  strength  of  man.  The 
latter  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Judges.  Hence  the 
Targum  already,  on  ch.  vi.  34,  explains  the  f  Spirit  of  Jeho 
vah  '  as  the  r  Spirit  of  Strength  from  the  Lord,'  while  on 
the  other  hand  in  our  passage  it  erroneously  thinks  of  the 
<  Spirit  of  Prophecy.'  Kimchi  also  understands  here  the 
'  spiritum  forlitiuJinis,  quo  exritatus,  amoto  omni  metu,  brl- 
lum  adversu.i  Cuschantm  suscrprrit.'  It  is  ho  we  ver  scarcely 
proper  so  to  separate  the  various  powers  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  to  t-vke  it  in  its  operation  on  the  Judges,  merely  as 
the  Spirit  of  Strength  and  Valor.  The  Judges  not  only  fought 
the  enemy  courageously  and  victoriously,  but  also  judged  the 
people,  for  which  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  Understanding, 
and  restrained  idolatry  (ch.  ii.  ISseq.),  for  which  the  Spirit  of 
Knowledge  and  of  the  Fear  of  the  Lord,  was  required.- '  —  TB.] 
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authority  which  Othniel  already  possessed.  He 
who  is  exempt  from  this  necessity,  escapes  many  a 
temptation. 

Thus  Othniel  is  a  type  of  sons  descended  from 
good  families,  and  of  inherited  position.  From  him 
such  muy  learn  their  duty  to  use  life  and  strength 
for  their  country.  His  life  shows  that  to  lead  and 
judge  is  easier  lor  them  than  for  others.  There  are 
manv  "  Caleb-relatives  "  who  squander  the  glory 
of  tfieir  name ;  but  yet  there  have  never  been 
wanting  Christians  w'ho,  historically  among  the 
first  men  of  their  country,  have  borne  aloft  the 
banner  of  truth.  Joachim  von  Alvcnsleben  com 
posed  his  Confession  of  the  Christian  Faith  (printed 
at  Stendal,  1854),  that  he  might  acquit  himself  of 
his  "  paternal  office "  to  his  family,  warn  them 
faithfully,  and  preserve  them  from  apostasy ;  so 
that  Martin  Chemnitz  prays  the  "  good  and  kind 
God  to  preserve  hoc  sacrum  deposition  in  its  purity, 
everywhere  in  his  church,  and  especially  in  nofnli 
hoc  '/nmilia  "  (Brunswick,  March  1,1506).  The 
spirit  of  Othniel  clearly  manifested  itself  in  Zinzcn- 
norf ;  and  he  rendered  useful  service  not  only  in 
snite  of  his  distinguished  name,  but  especially  in 
his  own  day,  because  he  l>ore  it.  His  life,  while  it 
testifies  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  everything 
can  IK;  turned  into  a  special  blessing,  shows  also 
that  no  gift  of  Providence  is  to  be  suppressed.  — 
least  of  all,  one's  family  and  origin  (cf.  Otto 
Strauss :  Ziiizcndvrf,  Leben  und  Ausioahl  seiner 


Schnflen,  etc.,  iv.  147,  etc.).  This  spirit  of  Othniel 
was  in  the  Minister  Von  Pfcil,  in  his  life  and  work, 
confessing  and  praying.  In  his  own  words  :  — 

"  Knight  of  heaven  Jeaiu  made  me, 

Touched  me  with  the  Spirit's  sword, 
When  the  Spirit'*  Toice  declared  me 
Free  forever  to  the  Lord." 

STAUKE  :  What  great  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  that  men  so  easily  forget  the  true  God  whom 
they  have  known,  and  voluntarily  accept  and 
honor  strange  gcxls,  whom  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  knew.  THE  SAME  :  God  is  at'no  loss  for 
means  ;  He  prescribes  bounds  to  the  aggressions  of 
the  enemy.  But  in  the  spiritual  warfare  also  men 
must  be  bold.  We  do  not  conquer  by  sitting  still. 
Lisco :  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  the  originator 
of  everything  good  and  of  all  great  achievements. 

[HKNKY:  Affliction  makes  those  cry  to  God 
with  importunity,  who  before  would  scarcely  speak 
to  him.  THE  SAME:  Othniel  first  judged  Israel, 
reproved  them,  called  them  to  an  account  for  their 
sins,  and  reformed  them,  and  then  went  out  to  war  ; 
that  was  the  right  method.  Let  sin  at  home  be 
|  conquered,  that  worst  of  enemies,  and  then  ene 
mies  abroad  will  be  more  easily  dealt  with.  BISHOP 
HALL:  Othniel's  life  and  Israel's  innocence  and 
peace  ended  together.  How  powerful  the  presence 
of  one  good  man  is  in  a  church  or  state,  is  best 
found  in  his  death.  —  Tn.l 


SECOND  SECTION. 


THE     SERVITUDE     TO     KGLOX,     KIVO     OF     MOAIJ.         EHUD,     THE     JUDGE     WITH     THE     DOUBLE-EDGED 
DAGGER.      8HAMGAR,    THE    DEMVEKEK    WITH    THE    OX-GOAD. 


Eylon,  King  of  Moab,  reduces  Israel  to  servitude,  and  seizes  on  the  City  of  Palms :   they 
are  delivered  by  Ehud,  who  destroys  tiie  oppressor. 

CHAPTER  III.  12-30. 

12  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  again  [continued  to  do  evil]  in  the 
sight  of  the   Lord  [Jehovah]  :  and  the   Lord  [Jehovah]   strengthened   [encouraged  >] 
Kglon  the  king  of  Moah   against   Israel,  because   they  had    done  [did]  evil  in  tho 

13  Bight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  he  gathered  unto   him  [having  allied  himself  with]  the 
children   [sons]  of  Ammon  and  Amalek.  and   went   and   smote   Israel,  and   [they] 

14  possessed  [took  possession  of]  the  city  of  palm-trees.     So  [And]  the  children  [sons] 

15  of  Israel  served  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab  eighteen  years.     Hut  when  [And]  the  chil 
dren  [sons]  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  [and]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  raised 
them  up  a  deliverer,  Khud   the  son   of  Gera,  a    Benjamite   [Ben-jemini],  a   man 
left-handed  [weak  9  of  his  right  hand]  :  and  by  him  the  children   [sons]  of  Israel 

16  sent  a  present  unto  Kglon  the  king  of  Moab.3     But  [And]  Khud  made  him  a  dag 
ger  which  had  two  edges,  of  a  cubit  [gamed]  length  :  and  he  did  gird  it  under  his 

17  raiment  upon  his  right  thigh.  .  And  he  brought  the  present  unto  Kglon  king  of  Moab  : 

18  and  Kglon  wa*  a  very  fat  man.     And  when  he  had  made  an  end  to  oner  the  present, 

19  he  sent  away  [dismissed  4]  the  people  that  bare  the  present.     But  he  himself  turned 
again  [turned  back]  from  the  quarries  [P($ilim~\  that  were  by  Gilgal,  and  said,  I 
have  a  secret  errand*  unto.thee,  O  king:  who  said,  Keep  [omit:  keep]  silence. 
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20  And  [thereupon]  all  that  stood  by  him  went  out  from  him.     And  Ehud  came  [drew 
near]  unto  him ;  and  he  was  sitting  in  a  summer  parlour  [now  he,  t. «.  the  king,  was  sitting 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  cooling-house  6],  which  he  had  for  himself  alone  [his  private 
apartment]  :  and  Ehud  said,  I  have  a  message  from  God  [the  Deity]  unto  thee.     And 

21  [Then]  he  arose  out  of  his  seat.     And  [immediately]  Ehud  put  forth  his  left  hand,  and 

22  took  the  dagger  from  his  right  thigh,  and  thrust  it  into  his  belly  :     And  the  haft  also 
went  in  after  the  blade :  and  the  fat  closed  upon  [about]  the  blade,  so  tlwt  he  could  not 
[for  he  did  not]  draw  the  dagger  out  of  his  belly  ;  and  the  dirt  [the  dagger 7]  came 

23  out  [behind].     Then  [And]  Ehud  went  forth  through  the  porch  [went  upon   the 
balcony],  mid  shut  the  doors  of  the  parlour  [upper  story]  upon  him  [after  him],  and 

24  locked  them.     When  he  was  gone  out,  his  [the  king's]  servants  came ;  and  when  they 
saw  that  [and  they  looked,  and]  behold,  the  doors  of  the  parlour  [upper  story]  were 
locked,  [and]   they  said,  Surely  [doubtless],  he  covereth  his  feet  in  his  summer- 

25  chamber  [chamber  of  the  cooling-house].     And  they  tarried  till  tht'y  were  ashamed 
[waited  very  long]  :  and  behold,  he  opened  not  [no  one  opened]  the  doors  of  the  parlour 
[upper  story],  therefore  they  took  a  [the]  key  and  opened   them :  and  behold,  their 

26  lord  was  fallen  down  dead  on  the  earth.     And  [But]  Ehud   [had]  escaped  while 
they    tarried ;    and    [had    already]    passed    beyond   the    quarries  [PmYm],    and 

27  [had]  escaped  unto  Seirath  [Seirah].     And  it  came  to    pass  when  he  was   come 
[when  he  arrived],    that  he  blew  a   [the]  trumpet  in    t  he    mountain   [mountains]    of 
Ephraim,  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel    went  down  with  him  from  the   mount 

28  [mountains],  and  he  before  them.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Follow   [Hasten]  after 
me :  for  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  delivered  your  enemies  the  Moabites  into  your 
hand.     And  they  went  down  after  him,  and  took  the  fords  of  Jordan  toward  JMoab, 

29  and  suffered  not  a  man  to  pass  over.     And  they  slew  [smote]  of  Moab  at  that  time 
about  ten  thousand  men,  all  lusty,8  and  all  men  of  valour  :  and  there  escaped  not  a 

30  man.     So  Moab  was  subdued  that  day  under  the  hand  of  Israel :  and  the  land  had 
rest  four-score  years. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  12.  —  p"?J"O  :  the  same  word  is  used  Ex.  iv.  21.  etc.,  Josh.  xi.  20;  but  is  here,  as  Bachmann  remarks,  to  be 
explained  not  by  those  passages,  but  by  Ezek.  xxx.  24.  It  implies  here  the  impartation  not  so  much  of  strength  as  of 
the  consciousness  of  it.  —  TR.] 

[2  Ver.  15.  —  *nt£SI  :  Dr.  Cassel,  schieach,  weak.  "  Impeded  "  would  be  the  better  word.  Against  the  opinion  of 
some,  that  Ehud's  right  hand  was  either  lamed  or  mutilated,  Bachmann  quotes  the  remark  of  Schmid  that  it  would  have 
been  a  breach  of  decorum  to  send  such  a  physically  imperfect  person  on  an  embassy  to  the  king.  It  may  be  added  that 

this  explanation  of  *°1  *2W  is  at  all  events  not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  case  of  the  700  cho?en  men  mentioned  in  ch.  xx. 
16. -TE.] 

[8  Ver.  15.  —  Dr.  Cassel  translates  this  clause:  "when  [alx ;  i.  e.  Jehovah  raised  up  Ehud  as  a  deliverer,  when]  the 
sons  of  Israel  sent  a  present  by  him  to  Eglon,  the  king  of  Moab."  But  it  is  altogether  simpler  and  better  to  take  the 
clause  as  an  independent  progressive  sentence,  as  in  the  E.  V.  So  Bachmann  also.  —  TR.] 

[4  Ver.  18.  —  n  v  tt?^  :  dismissed  them  by  accompanying  them  part  of  the  way  back,  cf.  Gen.  xii.  20 ;  xviii.  16 ; 
etc.  —  TR.] 

[5  Ver.  19.  —  "inD'-Q'T  :  Dr.  Cassel  translates,  "  a  secret  word."  But  «  errand  "  is  better  ;  because  like  "C^, 
it  may  be  a  word  or  message,  or  it  may  be  a  commission  of  a  more  active  nature.  Bachmann  quotes  Chytriius :  rcwj, 
negotium  secretum  liabeo  apwL  te  agendum.  So,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  in  ver.  20  "  TJ ^>M  ^7  D^H  ,S~~^!D%:T,  is  not 
necessarily,  '  I  have  a  word  from  God  to  say  to  thee  ;'  but  may  mean,  '  I  have  a  commission  from  God  to  e'xecute  to 
thee.' "  It  would  be  preferable,  therefore,  to  conform  the  English  Version  in  ver.  20  to  ver.  19,  rather  than  the  reverse. 
-TR,] 

[8  Ver.  20.  —  The  rendering  given  above  is  Dr.  Cassel's,  except  that  he  puts  the  verb  (2fi?^)  in  the  pluperfect,  which 
can  scarcely  be  approved.  He  translates  mjT£n  n*b^2  by  Obergfschoss  des  Kuhlhauses,  which  we  can  only 

represent  by  the  awkward  phrase :  "  upper  story  of  the  cooling-house."  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  take  rHPft 
as  containing  an  adjective  idea,  descriptive  of  the  'alijak  :  «  cool  upper  story."  Cf.  Bachmann.  —TR.] 

[7  Ver.  22.  —  The  term  )'OC7'?Q  occurs  only  here,  and  is  of  exceedingly  doubtful  interpretation.  Bachmann  as- 
gumes  that  the  St**^  which  precedes  it  has  Ehud  for  ito  subject,  and  then—  by  a  course  of  reasoning  far  too  lengthy 
and  intricate  to  be  here  discussed  —  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  7tntt?"l5  denotes  a  locality,  which  in  the  next  verse 

IB  more  definitely  indicated  by  ^T^OE.  The  latter  term,  he  thinks,  is  best  understood  "of  the  lattice-work  by 
which  the  roof  was  inclosed,  or  rather  of  the  inclosed  platform  of  the  roof  itself."  Accordingly  he  conceives  the  text 
to  say  that  Ehud  issued  forth  from  Eglon's  private  apartment "  upon  the  flat  roof,  more  definitely  upon  the  inclosed  plat 
form  or  gallery."  —  TR.] 
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[8  Ver.  29.  —  Dr.  Caoel :  angftthfite  Lnttt,  ct  the  Commentary  ;  but  it  Menu  better  to  bold  tut  to  the  E.  V.     The  ex- 
preMion  if  literally  :   "  fat  men,"  i.  e.  well-fed,  liuty  men,  of  great  phynical  strength.     So  liachmaun  aim.  —  TB.) 


KXKGKT1CAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  12-14.  And  Jehovah  encouraged  Eg- 
lon,  king  of  Moab.  Tin-  second  attack  on  Israel 
came  likewise  from  the  east,  but  from  a  point  much 
nearer  home  than  that  from  which  the  first  by 
Aram  hud  come.  A  warlike  prince  of  Moab  had 
formed  a  league  for  the  occasion  with  neighbors 
north  and  south  of  him.  For  the  sons  of  Amnion 
dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
above  the  Moabitcs  ;  while  the  hosts  of  Amalck 
roved  lower  down,  to  the  southwest  of  Moab 
Hitherto  no  actual  conflict  had  occurred  between 
Moab  and  Israel.  But  the  order  that  "  no  Am 
monite  or  Moabite  shall  enter  into  the  congrega 
tion  of  Jehovah"  (Deut.  xxiii.  4  (3)),  sufficiently 
marks  the  antagonism  that  existed  between  them. 
The  Moabitcs  longed  for  the  excellent  oasis  of  the 
City  of  1'alms.  Jericho,  it  is  true,  was  destroyed  ; 
but  the  indestructible  wealth  of  its  splendid  site 
attracted  them.  They  surprised  Israel,  now  In 
come  dull  and  incapable.  Neither  in  the  land  of 
Benjamin,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  nor  from 
the  neighboring  tribes  of  Jiulah  and  Ephraim,  did 
they  meet  with  any  energetic  resistance.  From 
the  words  "  and  thev  took  possession  of,"  in  con 
nection  with  the  following  narrative,  it  apjicars 
that  Eglon  had  fixed  his  residence  in  the  City  of 
Palms.1  This  renders  it  probable  that  Eglon  was 
not  the  kin^  of  all  Moab,  (whose  principal  seat 
was  in  Kubbath  Moab,)  but  a  Moabitish  chieftain, 
whom  this  successful  expedition  placed  in  ]>osses- 
sion  of  this  fair  territory  wot  of  the  Jordan. 

Ver.  15.  And  Jehovah  raised  them  up  a 
deliverer,  Ehud,  the  son  of  Oera,  a  Ben-jemini, 

a   man  weak   of   his   right  hand.     T1HS  .    for 

which  the  LXX.  read  TinN,  Awl  (Jerome  has 
End).  It  seems  to  me  that  the  older  derivation  of 
this  name  from  T1H,  giving  it  the  sense  of  "  one 
who  praises,"  or  "one  who  is  praised"  ((/loriani 
acciiiiens,  Jerome),  is  to  lie  unqualifiedly  preferred 
to  the  later,  proposed  by  Fiirst,  from  a  conjectural 

*TS.     inns    is  related   to    Tin,  Tin,  as 

to  lie  bright,  is  to  bn,  bbn.  and 

(Arabic,  Hdrun)  to  "!!?,  T^H.    Elsewhere  I  have 

already  compared  hod  with  the  Sanskrit  mil 
ifftw,  u8w,  and  the  Gothic  audag*  (Irene,  p.  6, 
note.)  At  all  events,  as  Khnd  liclongs  to  hod,  so 
such  names  as  Aiirlo,  Endo,  Ilnuln,  seem  to  In-long 
to  awliifjs  (cf.  Forstemann,  Namenbuch,  i.  162,  .TJl). 
He  was  a  Hen-jemini,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
as  the  Targum  expressly  adds.  When  the  son  of 
Jacob  was  born,  his  dying  mother  named  him 
Benoni,  "son  of  my  sorrow;"  but  his  father,  by 
way  of  euphemism,  called  him  Ben-jamin,  "  son 
of  good  fortune"  (ficn.  xxxv.  18).  Jnmin  came 
to  signify  "  good  fortune,"  onlv  liecausc  it  desig 
nated  the  right  side.  The  inhabitants  of  the  holy- 
land  had  the  sea  (Jam  •)  on  the  right,  hence  called 

1  [It  certainly  appean  that  he  had  done  no  temporarily, 
but  by  no  mean*  that  he  had  done  no  permanently.  —  TR.') 

«  The  Importance  of  thU  obwrration  ha*  been  OTerlooked 
with  reference  to  other  land*  u  well  a>  Palatine.  The 
general  (art  that  the  Ma-ride  wa*  the  right  side,  ha*  been 
ooortantly  ignored.  That  wa*  the  reacon  why  Jacob  Orlinm 
(Ottek.  dtr  Dtttttehm  Spraeht,  p.  980,  etc.)  tailed  to  under 
stand  why  among  the  Indian*,  Roman*,  etc.,  the  south  tide 


root 


that  side  jamin,  literally,  sea-side ;  and  the  high 
lands  of  Aram  (or  Shnm,  cf.  Magyar,  Altlurt/i.,  p. 
228)  on  the  left,  hence  semol,  the  left,  from  &U/H. 
Different  nations  derived  their  expressions  for  right 
and  left  from  conceptions  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Thus  8*£<in  and  dexter*  are  based  on  the  idea  of 
showing,  pointing,  with  the  right  hand  (StiKwui) ; 
sinister,  from  sinus,  on  the  action  of  laying  the  right 
hand  on  the  side  of  the  heart.  The  left  hand  has 
everywhere  been  regarded  as  the  weaker,  which, 
properly  speaking,  did  not  wield  arms.  When 
oriental  custom  placed  the  stranger  on  the  left,  it 
assigned  him  the  seat  of  honor  in  so  far  as  the  left 
side  seemed  to  be  the  weaker  and  less  protected  (cf. 
Xenoph.  Cyroji.  viii.  4  ;  Meiners,  Ui-lier  die  Vtrsch. 
der  MtMcheanaturcn,  ii.  588).  From  the  idea  of 
weakness,  sprang  such  terms  as  Aa«k,  lirvus,  (ler. 
link,  [Kng.  left],  because  that  side  is  harmless, 
smooth,  and  gentle  (cf.  Actos,  Itevis).  Hence  also 
the  custom  among  Asiatic  nations  of  inclining 
toward  the  left  side,  and  resting  on  the  left  hand, 
when  seated,  (Meiners,  iii.  2l.'l)  :  the  right  hand 
was  thus  left  free.  It  was  by  a  euphemism  that 
the  name  of  Jacob's  son  was  lirn-juinhi.  Among 
the  Greeks  also  the  "left"  was  euphemistically 
called  fuwi'vuos,  good-omened,  because  it  was  wished 
to  avoid  the  ominous  apurTtp6s.  A  similar  custom 
must  have  obtained  in  Israel,  since  just  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  there  were,  as  we  are  informed  .Judg. 
xx.  16,  large  numbers  of  men  who,  like  Ehud,  were 

"13^  "II  1I2M,  f'.  e .  lejl-handed,  —  the  sons  of  the 
rlijht  hand  licing  thus  most  addicted  to  the  use  of 
the  If  ft.  But  for  the  very  reason  that  it  seems  to 
have  lieen  a  habit  of  the  "tribe  to  use  the  left  hand, 

it  cannot  lie  supposed  that  ~^W  is  meant  to  indi 
cate  lameness  of  the  right  hand.  The  LXX.  felt 
this  when  they  rendered  the  phrase  by  a/j.<f>tSf^ot, 
"  double  right-handed."  The  same  consideration 
influenced  those  more  recent  scholars  who  in 
stanced  (as  Sera ri us  already  did,  p.  84)  the  Ho 
meric  Astcropanis,  who  fought  with  both  bands. 
However,  this  also  contradicts  the  spirit  of  the  nar 
rative,  and,  as  the  peculiarity  occurs  only  in  Ben 
jamin,  the  name  as  well.  Those  /it-n-fi'inini,  who, 
like  Ehud,  use  the  left  hand,  do  it  in  contrast  with 
others,  who  make  use  of  the  right  without  anv 
lameness  in  the  left.  That  which  Stolneus  (Ec- 
h*j<K  Phifsinr,  ed.  Hcercn,  i.  52,  992)  relates  of 
certain  African  nations,  might  also  lie  said  of  the 
Bcnjamites  :  that  they  are  "  good  and  for  the  most 
part  left-handed  fighters  (dp«rr«pojuaxoui),  and  do 
with  the  left  hand  whatever  others  do  with  the 
riyht."  These  are  manifestly  the  same  trills  of 
whom  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium  (ed.  Westcrmann, 
p.  128)  speaks  as  an  Egyptian  jn-ople  near  Ethio 
pia,  and  whom  he  styles  'Kiwyuuircu  (thus  desig 
nating  them,  like  Benjamin,  by  the  euphemistic 

term  for  left-handed).  Accordingly  fa^  T  n^^ 
means  no  more  than  "  unpracticed,  weak,  awk 
ward,  with  the  ri^ht  hand, '  as  other  jicople  are 
with  the  left.  They  are  such  as  among  other 

of  the  mountain*  wa*  the  right,  and  tho  north  diilo  the  left. 
The  Mime  idea  prevailed  union*  the  Ureek*.  That  In  Koman 
augury  "  to  the  left "  wa*  more  fcrorable  than  "  to  the 
right,1'  originated  only  In  another  rlew  of  the  object  which 
wa*  Kuppoited  to  produce  good  fortune.  The  Ma-fide  WM 
the  free  *ide. 

8  Cf.  Benfey,  (irirch.  Gramma/.,  i.  240. 
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ions  the  people  frequently  called  Linketatz,  Link' 
(  [literally,  "  left-paw,"  "  left-foot "]  (Frisch,  i. 
),  in  France  gauchier  [lit.  "left-hander";  cf. 


nations  the 
fuss 
616) 

the  English  awk,gawk,  and  their  derivative  forms]. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Roman  legend  the 
hero,  who,  like  Ehud,  undertakes  to  kill  the  enemy 
of  his  country,  is  also  named  Scsevola,  left-handed. 
The  traditional  explanation  that  he  was  so  named 
because  he  burned  his  right  hand,  is  not  very 
suitable ;  he  should  in  that  case,  be  named  "  one- 
handed."  Still,  no  one  will  agree  with  Niebuhr 
(Rom.  Gesc/i.,  i.  569),  who,  following  Varro,  pro 
posed  an  altogether  different  derivation.  The  tra 
dition  must  refer  to  an  actually  left-handed  hero. 
Scccvus,  says  Ulpian  (Dt</extor.,  lib.  i.  tit.  1,12,  3), 
does  not  apply  to  one  who  is  maimed ;  hence,  he 
who  cannot  move  the  right  hand  is  called  inuncus- 
As  such  a  left-handed  person  we  are  to  consider 
Laius  (Aaios),  the  father  of  (Ed ip us  (OlSiirovs). 

Ver.  16.  And  Ehud  made  him  a  dagger 
[German :  DOLCH]  which  had  two  edges,  a 
gomed  long.  The  word  dolch  [dagger,  dirk]  has 
passed  over  into  the  German,  from  the  Slavic,  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  not  yet  known  to 

Luther.1  It  answers  to  2~!D  in  this  passage, 
better  than  "  sword "  would  do,  because  it  has 
become  quite  synonymous  with  sticlidef/en  (dirk  or 
poniard).  Oriental  daggers  have  always  been 
double-edged  and  short-handled  (ver.  22).  Gomed 
is  translated  ffiriQa.p.1]  by  the  Septuaginta.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  (nriOa/j.r}  was  half  an  ell,  i.e.  twelve 
digits  or  three  fourths  of  a  foot  (cf.  Bockh,  Metro- 
log.  UnterK.,  p.  211 ).  With  this  measure,  gomed,  in 
its  general  sense  of  cubitus,  which  is  also  given  in 
the  garmida  of  the  Targum,  corresponds.  The 
dagger  of  Ehud  was  not  curved,  as  the  sicce  usually 
were  and  as  the  daggers  of  the  Bedouins  still  arc 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  10).  Its  length  could  only  be 
such  as  was  consistent  with  concealment. 

And  girded  it  under  his  raiment.  "  To  the 
presence  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  glided  Mceros, 
the  dagger  in  his  garment,"  sings  our  poet,;!  and  is 
withal  perfectly  historical,  even  though  the  Fable 
(n.  257)  of  Hyginus  does  not  expressly  say  this. 
With  such  daggers  in  their  garments  the  Sicarii 
raged  among  the  crowds  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
Prudcntius  (Psychomachia,  689)  sings  of  Discordia  : 
"  sicam  sul>  vc.sle  tetjit!"  Rothari,  the  would-be 
murderer  of  the  Longobard  king  Luitprand,  wore 
coat  of  mail  and  a  dagger  beneath  his  clothing 
(Paulas  Diaconus,  Hist.  Lomb.  vi.  37).  Ehud  had 
to  wear  the  dagger  on  his  right  side  because  he 
was  left-handed.  However,  among  German  war 
riors  who  were  not  left-handed,  the  dagger  was  also 
frequently  worn  on  the  right,  because  the  sword 
hung  on  the  left,  as  may  be  seen  in  old  pictures 
and  on  gravestones  (Klemm,  Wafftn  und*  Werk- 
zeuae,  Leipzig,  1854,  p.  173). 

Ver.   17.     And  Eglon  was  a  very   fat   man. 

Considering  the  sense  of  ^H2  wherever  it  occurs 
in  Scripture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in 
tended  here  to  express  the  corpulency  of  the  king. 
The  LXX.  in  giving  aartlos,  follow  another  inter 
pretation.  They  do  not  (as  Bochart  thought, 
rhalrrj,  p.  534)  take  it  as  descriptive  of  a  handsome 


man,  nor  do  they  imagine  that  all  urbani,  on  ac 
count  of  their  comfortable  mode  of  living,  have  a 
tendency  to  become  fat  (cf.  Serarius,  p.  87)  ;  but 
since  the  statement  "  and  Eglon  was  a  fat  man  "  is 
closely  connected  with  the  narrative  of  the  presen 
tation  of  the  gifts,  they  make  it  refer  to  the  manner 


in  which  the  king  received  the  presents.51 
is  friendly,  accessible  (Plato,  rhced.,  116  b.).  la 
Egypt,  where  the  translators  lived,  it  was  probably 
still  a  matter  of  present  experience,  that  presenta 
tions  of  tribute  and  gifts  to  the  rulers  did  not 
always  meet  with  a  gracious  reception. 

Ver.  18.  When  the  presentation  of  the 
present  was  over,  he  dismissed  the  people. 
Mcuschen  (Nov.  Test,  ex  Talm.,  p.  971)  very  proj)- 


erly  observes  that  ^"}p>  here  employed  to  express 
the  presentation  of  gifts  to  a  kiivj,  is  elsewhere  used 
to  denote  the  bringing  of  oblations  to  God,  hence 

"jin^,  on°erme-  It  was  not  lawful  to  appear  be 
fore  an  Asiatic  king  without  bringing  a  gift*  (Sen 
eca,  Ep.  xvii.)  ;  only  in  this  way,  therefore,  could 
Ehud  inform  himself  of  the  situation  and  humor 
of  the  king.  The  presentation  of  gifts  is  a  lengthy 
ceremony.  The  tenacious  adherence  of  oriental 
nations  to  ancient  customs,  enables  us  to  depict 
the  present  scene  by  the  help  of  Persian  descrip 
tions  of  similar  occasions.  Our  narrator  properly 

speaks  of  the  bearers  of  the  present  as  CPH,  the 
people  ;  for  the  more  numerous  the  persons  who 
carried  the  gifts,  the  more  honored  vf&s  the  king. 
"  Fifty  persons  often  bear  what  one  man  could 
easily  carry,"  says  Chardin  (Voyage,  iii.  217).  At 
this  ceremony  Ehud  had  no  opportunity  to  attempt 
anything,  for  he  neither  came  near  the  king,  nor 
saw  him  alone  ;  nor  yet  was  he  willing,  among  so 
many  bystanders,  to  involve  his  companions  in  the 
consequences  of  a  possible  failure.  On  the  con 
trary,  he  accompanied  them  back  to  the  borders, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  was  alone  when  making 
the  dangerous  attempt.  Whether  he  suffered  or 
escaped,  he  wished  to  be  unhindered  bv  their  pres 
ence,  and  also  to  appear  as  acting  without  their 
concurrence. 

*  Ver.  19.  But  he  himself  turned  back  from 
the  boundary-stones.  This  is  evidently  the  sense 

in  which  C*  Vp;3  is  to  be  taken,  v!??  is  always  a 
carved  image,  y\wirT6v.  The  entire  number  of 
instances  in  which  this  word  is  used  by  Scripture 
writers  fails  to  suggest  any  reason  for  thinking 
here  of  "  stone-quarries,"  a  definition  which  more 
over  does  not  appear  to  harmonize  with  the  locality. 
But  as  the  connection  implies  that  the  borders  of 
Eglon's  territory,  which  he  had  wrenched  from 
Israel,  were  at  the  pesilim,  we  must  understand  by 
them  the  posts,  (TTTJA.CU,  stones,  Id/u'des  sacri,  which 
marked  the  line.  In  consequence  of  the  honors 
everywhere  paid  them,  these  were  considered  Pesi 
lim,  Idol  images,  just  as  at  a  later  time  the  Hernias, 
(tpfj.a.Kfs,  heaps  of  stone)  were  prohibited  as  idola 
trous  objects  (cf.  Afjoda  Sara,  Mischna,  4).  With 

this,  the  interpretation  of  the  Targum,  S*2!£r~ra, 
heaps  of  unhewn  stones,  may  also  be  made  to  har 
monize.8  This  border  line  was  in  the  vicinity  of 


1  This   is  the  opinion  of  Grimm  (Deutsth.  VTurterb.,  ii.        8  Hence  they  also  translate   2*112  by  aortlos,  Ex.   il.  2, 
1222).     However,    the  view  of  Klemm  ( Wafftn  tind  Wtrk-    where,  to  be  sure,  it  rather  signifies  "  beautiful." 
zevge,  p   172)  may  nevertheless   serve  to   find   the   original  |       4  Transferred  to  Qod,  Ex.  xxiii.  15  :  "  None  shall  appear 
etymology   of  the  word.     [Luther   has   Schwert,  swqrd.  —    before  me  empty." 
»a.]  6  [To  this  interpretation  of  the  pf.iilim,  Bachmann  (who 


[Schiller,  in  hi*  ballad  entitled  Die  Burgschnft.  —  TB.] 


agrees  witli  our  author  in  rejecting  the  commonly  received 
ried  '')  objects  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
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Gilgal,  which  hiul  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Moab.  Ewald  has  rightly  insisted  upon  it  that 
(iilgal  must  have  lain  northeast  of  Jericho  (Ge*ch. 
des  Volkf»  Israel,  ii.  317).  That  this  was  the  rela 
tive  position  of  (Jilgal,  and  its  direction  from  Jeri 
cho,  has  already  received  continuation  from  the 


first  chapter  of  our  Uook. 

And  said,  I  have  a  secret  message. 


It  could 


not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  Khud  did  not  make 
this  request  until  his  return.  The  ceremony  of  the 
public  audience  did  not  allow  it  to  be  made  at  that 
he  presentation  of  the  presents  must  have 
conducted  as  to  impress  the  king  with  the 
conviction  that  Khud  was  especially  devoted  to 


lime, 
been  so  ci 


him.     Signs  of  discontent 


especay 
and  ill-will 


on  the  part 


of  the  subjugated  people  cannot  have  eseaj>ed  the 
conqueror.  The  more  highly  would  he  value  the 
devotion  of  one  of  the  I.sraelitish  leaders.  That 
Ehud  had  sent  his  companions  awav,  and  had  not 


house,  besides  another  which  opens  immediately, 
from  a  privy  stairs,  down  into  tne  porch  or  street, 
without  giving  the  least  disturbance  to  the  house." 
The  alijah  of  Eglon  consisted  of  an  inner  chamber, 

opening  on  an  exposed  balcony  (^nTDE),  from 


which  a  door  led  into  the  house  itself  (at  present 
called  dor  or  bait)      Within  the  door  of  the  alijah 

there  was  however  still  another  apartment  ("nfl, 
ver.  24),  which  served  th 
house.  Bcinir  high  and 
rents  of  air,  the  aRjah  was  a  cool  retreat.  Similar 
purposes  were  subserved  in  tiermany  by  the  ]>er- 
f/n/<r,  balconies,  galleries,  arbors  (l^iuln-n);  hence 
Luther's  translation,  Sommtr-lmtbe  (  gammer-arbor 
or  bower).  He  followed  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 


e  purpose  of  a  necessary - 
freelv  accessible  to  ctir- 


who  have  rip 


,  while  the  Targum  gives  more 


prominence  to  the  idea  of  repose  . 


retunied  until  they  had  cro>sed  the  border,  was  Korrrj).  The  public  reception  of  the  gilts  had  taken 
easilv  explained  as 'indicating  that  he  had  a  matter  place  in  the  house.  Afterwards,  while  Khud  ac- 
to  present  in  which  he  did  not  wish  to  be  observed  kompanied  his  companions,  the  king  had  betaken 
by  them.  All  the  more  eager,  therefore,  was  Kglon  j  himself  to  the  alijah  "  which  was  for  himself  alone  " 
to  hear  that  which  Khud  seemed  to  hide  from,  (his  private  chamber).  When  Khud  returned  he 
Israel.  It  was  only  by  such  a  feint  that  Khud  I  was  received  there,  as  he  had  anticipated. 
could  succeed  in  approaching  the  tyrant  and  ob-  And  Ehud  said,  I  have  a  message  from  the 
taining  a  private  interview.  Israel's  deliverer  must  Deity  unto  thee.  Then  he  arose  from  his  seat. 
tir.-t  -eem  to  IK-  its  t>vtraver.  The  same  artifice  has  ' 


been  used  bv  others.  When  the  Persians  wished 
to  destroy  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  and  doubtingly  con 
sidered  how  thev  could  ]>a*»s  the  guards,  l)arius 
said  that  he  would  pretend  to  have  a  secret  com- 
mis.-ion,  concerning  Persia,  from  his  father  to  the 
king;  adding,  as  Herodotus  (iii.  72)  says:  "For 
when  lying  is  necessary,  lie"! 

Who  said.  Silence !    Thereupon  all  that  stood 
by  him  went  out.     Kluid  does  not  demean  him- 


ing. 


?^I   is  a  commission  from  a  higher  be 
lle  does  not  sav  Jehovah,  for  this  is  the  name 


of  the  Israelitish  Ciod,  with  whom  Kglon  has  noth 
ing  to  do.  We  are  not  however  to  assume  tluit 
the  God  of  Eglon  is  meant ;  for  what  can  Khud 
the  Israelite  announce  from  Chemosh  !  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  by  KliJiim  a  superior  prince 
is  to  l>e  understood,  whose  liegeman  or  satrap  Kg 
lon  was,  as  was  alreadv  intimated  above,  —  a  hu- 


self  as  if  he  wished  that  tho.-e  present  would  depart,  [man  possessor  of  waji-sty  and  authority.     As  it  is 
He  apjiears  to  be  on  the  point  of  telling  his  secret  I  not  to  be  supposed  that   the  capital  of  Moab  was 
before  them  all.     But  this  Kglon  will  not  permit,  i  transferred   from  Kabbah  to  the  small  bit  of  tcrri- 
Oriental  manners  could  not  be  more  perfectly  set   tory  which  had  Iwen  acquired  across  the  Jordan, 
.....         .         ....          /ni    "•     iv    Kglon  in  Jericho  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  lord  of 

forth.     I  he  king  s  injunction  ot  silence  vCn,    st!)    ^  Moab      The 

on  Ehud,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  command  to  tho>e   mother-country  wa 

present  to  leave  the  room.     Kglon  must  therefore  feudaj  |mron."    That  he  is  Mvlcd  kin-  does   not 

have  expected  matters  not  to  be  heard  by  all  ears,  j  ^,,^,1^  ti,js.       The  potentates   of  single   cities 

All  who  "  stood  "  about  him,  went  out.    They  were    wm,  ttU  cal,(>(l  „  kfagg/'  ^  the  Greeks  called  them 

his  servants  (ver.  24),  who  do  not  stt  when   the  j  T >  avvm  wjtnout  on  tmlt  account  being  anything 

king  is  present.     ' 


[n  whi(.h   ,R.  Sto0(,  t<)  thc 
most  likel     that  of  a  vassal  or 


"  Happy  are  these  thy  servant 

.-av.-  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  "  who  stand 
continually  before  thee,  and  hear  thy  wisdom." 
In  the  Tutinanifh  (translated  by  Rosen,  i.  42,  4'J) 
it  is  said :  "  The  King  of  Khorassan  was  once 
sitting  in  his  palace,  and  before  his  throne  stood 
the  pillars  of  the  empire,  the  sen-ants  of  the  crown, 
high  and  low,  great  and  small,"  etc. 

Ver.  20.  Now,  he  had  seated  himself  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  cooling-house.  To  un 
derstand  what  part  of  the  house  is  thus  indicated, 
we  have  only  to  attend  to  the  description  of  orien 
tal  architecture  given  by  Shaw,  in  his  Travels  (i. 
380,  Kdinb.  edit.  1808").  Down  to  the  present 
day  many  oriental  houses  have  a  smaller  one  an 
nexed  to  them,  which  sometimes  rises  one  storv  —> 
higher  than  the  main  building.  In  Arabic  a*  iii  Kglon  rises  out  of  respect  for  the  fa 


re  than  dependent-  of  more  powerful  states  and 
princes.1  It  suits  the  role  which  Khud  wishes  to 
i)C  ascribed  to  him,  that  he  should  also  have  rela 
tions  with  the  transfluvial  Moab,  a  fact  which  of 
course  must  be  kept  profoundly  secret.  Thus 
Kglon 's  rising  is  explained.  The"  same  honor  was 
due  to  a  message  from  the  superior  lord  as  to  his 
presence.  Like  reverence  was  shown  to  royal  let 
ters  even,  ns  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Herodo 
tus  coiifcrning  a  message  toOroetes  ;  and  from  it, 


the 


<  concerning 
>  fidelity  of  i 


those  whom  th 


nessage  concerned 
The  same  mark  of 
>n>.    From 


was  inferred  (Herod,  iii.  128). 
honor  was  paid  to  parents  and  aged  pei> 
this  custom  the  ecclesiastical  usage  of  standing  dur 
ing  the  reading  of  the  (Jospel,  is  also  to  be  derived. 


Hebrew  this  is  called  alijah,  and  serves  for  purposes 
of  entire  seclusion  or  rest.  "  There  is  a  door  of 
communication  from  it  into  the  gallery  of  the 

the  unual  meaning  of  the  word,  lie  think*  that  the  ptti- 
Urn  were  idolatrou*  image*  »et  up  either  by  the  apontate 
I*raellte*  them*elve«,  or  by  Kglon,  "  a*  boundary -mark*  of 
the  territory  immediately  Rubject  to  him,  and  a*  ilgn*  of  hi* 
•uprvmacy."  He  *eem*  inclined  to  prefer  the  latter  alter 
native,  beoatue  of  "  the  fact  thai  Ehud  doe*  not  (eel  hlm- 


This  has  been  the  constant  explanation.  Thc  di 
verging  view  of  Bertheau8  does  not  commend 
itself.  The  Talmud  — understanding  the  words, 

Mlf  and  thone  with  him  secure  until  he  ha*  pawed  th* 
pesilim."  —  T».) 

I  Thu*  the  king  of  Ilaxor  w»«  king  paramount  orer  all 
the  king*  of  hi*  vicinity  (Jo*h.  xi.  10). 

•1  [Berthean  *ay*:  <:  IMvlutiiK  the  purpose  of  Ehud,  he 
ro*e  up  to  defend  bitn*eli."  —  T*  J 
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howevcr,  of  the  God  of  Israel  —  already  deduces 
from  them  the  lesson,  that  if  a  stranger  thus  rose 
up  to  receive  a  message  from  God,  much  more  is 
it  the  duty  of  an  Israelite  so  to  do  (Sanhedrin, 
GO  a). 

Vers.  21-24.  Immediately  Ehud  put  forth 
his  left  hand.  Ehud  made  use  of  a  pretext,  in 
order  to  cause  Eglon  to  rise.  He  was  surer  of  his 
thrust  if  his  victim  stood.  Eglon's  attention  must 
be  wholly  diverted,  that  the  attack,  entirely  unre- 
sisted,  might  be  the  more  effective.  In  such  sud 
den  assaults,  bulky  people  like  Eglon  are  at  a 
disadvantage.  Cimber  pressed  closely  on  Caesar, 
as  if  to  make  most  urgent  entreaty  for  his  brother 
(Pint.,  Ciiisar,  86).  Pannenio  was  stabbed  by 
Oleander,  while  cheerfully  reading  a  letter  (Cur- 
tius,  vii  2,  27).  The  instance  most  like  Eglon's 

Henry   HI.    of   France. 

interview,  had  provided 
himself  with  a  commission  from  a  friend  of  the 
king.  When  he  arrived,  the  king  was  sitting  on 
his  close-stool.  Hoping  to  hear  of  an  understand 
ing  with  his  opponents,  Henry  bade  the  messenger 
draw  near  ;  whereupon  the  monk  stabbed  him  in 
the  abdomen  (cf.  Ranke,  Fnmzos.  Gesch.,  i.  171). 
Ehud's  thrust,  though  left-handed,  was  powerful. 
The  dagger,  together  with  its  short  handle,  buried 
itself  in  the  fat  of  the  man,  and  came  out  behind. 


case,     s    that   of   King 
Clement,    to   secure   an 


3  7  signifies  a  flame  ;  then  the  blade  of  a  sword, 
which  glitters  and  burns  like  a  flame.  In  a  medi 
aeval  writing,  the  following  words  occur  :  "  Sin 
swert  flamnieret  an  slner  hant1  (Miiller's  Mittelh. 
Worterb.,  iii.  336).  In  technical  language  we  also 
speak  of  flaming  blades  (geflammten  klingen). 

And    came   out    behind, 


The  ancient  doubt  as  to  this  word,  which  occurs 
but  once,  and  about  which  opinions  are  still  divided, 
appears  from  the  divergent  renderings  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  the  Targum.  It  is  certain,  however, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  Greek  renderin 


fundament.  The  king  fell  down  without  uttering 
a  sound.  Ehud  did  not  delay,  but  went  out  un 
hindered  through  the  balcony.  The  attendants 
had  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  alijah:  Ehud 
takes  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  locks  the 
door  to  it,  in  order  to  delay  the  moment  of  discov 
ery.  The  heedless  conduct  of  the  unsuspecting 
attendants  supports  his  boldness.  As  soon  how 
ever  as  thev  see  him  go  out,  —  an  earlier  return  to 
their  lord  is  not  lawful,  —  they  endeavor  to  enter 
the  alijah.  Ehud  had  gone  away  so  calmly,  that 
they  suspect  nothing.  They  arc  not  even  sur 
prised  when  they  find  the  doors  fastened.  Serarius 
has  properly  directed  attention  to  the  aversion  felt 
by  the  ancients  to  the  least  degree  of  exposure 
when  complying  with  the  necessities  of  nature. 
This  applies  especially  to  kings,  inasmuch  as  sub 
jection  to  these  necessities,  too  plainly  proved 
them  men.  Of  Pharaoh,  the  Jewish  legend  says 
that  he 
of  such 

mism,  taken  from  the  descent  of  the  long  garments 
(cf.  Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  i.  677). 

Vers.    25-30.      And   they  waited    long,    "TO 


wished  to  appear  like  a  god,  above  the  need 
i  things.     "  He  covers  his  feet,"  is  a  euphe- 


These  words  add  the  notion  of  displeasure 
and  ill  humor  to  the  idea  of  waiting  (cf.  2  Kgs. 
i.  17  ;  viii.  11).  At  length  they  comprehend  that 
something  extraordinary  must  have  taken  place. 
They  procure  another  key,  with  which  they  open 
the  doors,  and  find  their  lord  —  dead.  Ehud's  arti 
fice,  however,  had  succeeded.  While  they  delayed 

from  rran^??  morari,  is  onomato- 
had  got  beyond  the  border,  as  far  as  Sei- 
place,  which  according  to  ver.  27  be 


poetic),  he 
rah.     Thi 


longed  to  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  is  unknown. 
It  bounded  the  territories,  of  Benjamin  on  the 
north.  Ehud  reached  it  by  way  of  the  border 
which  ran  by  Gilgal,  which  shows  that  both  these 

in  tne  nrst  place,  tnat  tue  lircek  rendering  irpoirrdSa,    l)laf  ^  we™  no.rth  of  J«™n°-     Jt  is  e.vide"t  that  he 
can  have  little  weight;  for  it  arose  from  the  simi-  h,ad  a?rced  Wltj  thc  Israelites  to  give  the  signal 

there,  in   case  he  were  successful.     His   trumpet- 
lanty  of  the  word  in  the  text  to  SlD"v?    cur-   ' 


rent  at  the  time,  and  meaning  Trpocrrds,  vestibule. 
In  the  second  place,  the  addition  of  Ehud  after  the 

second  S***}  (ver.  23),  shows   that  another  sub 

ject  begins,  and  that  therefore  the  first  W**^  can 
refer  only  to  the  sword,  not  to  the  man.  Further, 
since  nD"TE7"?2n  is  provided  with  H  local,  it 
manifestly  denotes  that  part  of  the  body  toward 
which  the  course  of  the  sword  was  directed,  while 

^~.s.l  testifies  to  the  actual  perforation  of  the  body. 
Now,  as  the  sword  was  thrust  from  before  into  the 


abdomen 


,  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 


part  where  it  emerged,  even  if  the  etymology,  which 
has  here  to  deal  with  an  onomato  poetic  word,  did  not 
make  this  perfectly  plain.  Parshedon  is  the  Greek 
TrpwKrdy,  and  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Lithuanian  persti,  Lettish  pirst,  Polish  pierdziec, 
Russian  perdjet,  Greek  Wp5«u/,  Sanscrit  pard,  Latin 
prdere,  Gothic  fairtan,  Old  High  Gcrm&nferzan  (cf. 
Pott,  Etymolofj.  Forsch.,  i.  245  ;  Grimm.  Worterb., 
Iii.  1335).  The  sword  emerged  behind  through  the 

1  [«  His  sword  flamed  in  his  hand."  —  TR.] 
•2  [Robinson's  map  locates  El-Helu  not  directly  east,  but 
southeast  of  Jericho,  not  north  but  south  of  Wady  Heshban 
(cf.  BiM.  Rf$.  i.  535).  It  appears  that  the  words  "  directly 
east  "  belong  to  Seetzen,  and  must  in  Hitter's  opinion  be 
made  to  conform  to  Robinson's  location  of  El  Helu.  Cf. 


blast  was  transmitted  among  the  mountains.  Is 
rael  flocked  together,  and  heard  of  the  unprece- 
dcntedly  fortunate  deed.  The  people  saw  in  it 
the  firm  resolve,  which  gives  victory.  The  plan 
of  battle  had  also  been  already  determined  by 
Ehud.  It  was  of  the  last  importance  to  cut  the 
terrified  and  leadcrless  Moabites  off  from  the  assist 
ance  of  their  transjordanic  friends.  Hence,  thc  first 
care  of  Israel  is  to  seize  the  ford  of  the  river.  The 
ford  in  question  was  manifestly  no  other  than  that 
which,  directly  east  of  Jericho*  half  an  hour  north 
of  Wady  Heshban,  is  still  in  use.  Seetzen  called  it 
d-M8khtaa,  Robinson  el-Helu'2  (Ritter  xv.  484,  547, 
Gage's  transl.  iii.  4,  49).  That  the  occupation  of  this 
ford  decides  the  victory,  proves  clearly  that  Eglon 
was  not  king  of  all  Moab,  but  only  of  the  Moab 
on  this  side  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  a  terrible  retri 
bution,  a  sort  of  "  Sicilian  vespers,"  which  Israel, 
rising  up  after  long  subjection,  inflicted  on  Eglon 
and  his  people.  The  falling  foes  were  men  of 

might.    "J£K7  ETS   expresses  thc  distinction  (das 

Ansehn)*  v"Tl  ETM  the  warlike  character  and 
abilities,  of  the  smitten  enemies.  Moab  was 

southeast  of  Jericho,  a  short  distance  north,  of  W.  Heshban. 
_TR.] 


8  [BERTHEAU  :  "  ]Ett7,  the  fat,t.  e.  (in  contrast  with  per 
sons  of  starved  appearance)  the  well-fed  and  opulent  man  ; 
cf.  Latin  opimtu ;  hence,  the  man  of  consequence."  But 


Gage's  Ritter,  iii.  49.     Van  de  Velde's  map  places   El-Helu  '.  compare  note  8  under  «  Textual  and  Grammatical."  —  TR.] 


CHAPTER  III.    12-30. 


thoroughly  vanquished,  and  Israel   had  rest   for 
eighty  years. 

Tli.-  exploit  of  Khud  doubtless  surpasses  all  sim 
ilar  deeds  of  ancient  history  in  the  purity  of  its 
motive,  as  well  a*>  in  the  energy  and  boldness  of  its 
execution.  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  however 
cejebrated  by  the  Athenians,  were  moved  to  kill 
Hipparchus  by  private  interests  (cf.  Thneyd.  vi. 
56).  Blind  warrior-fury  fills  Mucius  Sca'vola,  as 
also  Theodotus  (Polyb.  v.  81),  the  would-be  mur 
derer  of  Ptolema'us,  and  they  fail  of  success. 
Khud  was  equally  bold  and  pure.  He  risked  his 
life  for  no  interest  of  his  own,  but  for  his  people. 
And  not  merely  for  the  external  freedom  of  his 
nation,  but  for  the  maintenance  and  honor  of  its 
divine  religion,  which  was  inseparably  linked  with 
freedom.  Ft  was  against  the  mortal  enenjy  of  Is 
rael —  against  one  lying  under  the  ban,  and  shut 
out  from  the  con- relation  of  Israel  —  that  he 
lifted 
ftil  i 


:' 


his  sword.     He  exposed  himself  to  a  fear- 
in  order,  if  successful,  to  give  therewith  a 


signal  of  courage  and  comfort  to  his  people.  To 
be  sun1,  if  he  did  not  succeed,  the  hatred  and  op 
pression  of  the  enemy  would  increase  in  violence. 
But  for  that  verv  reason  men  saw  the  more  clearly 
that  God  had  raised  him  up  to  be  a  deliverer. 
And  yet,  where  in  Israel  are  those  praises  of  Khud, 
which  in  Athens  resounded  for  centuries  in  honor 
pf  Harmodius?  Scojvola's  deed J  is  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  nation's  heroic  performances.  The  his 
torian  makes  him  say  (I-ivy,  xi.  12):  "As  an 
enemy  have  I  slain  the  enemy."  It  is  true,  the 
Remarkable  act  has  had  the  honor  of  being  minutely 


banded  down,  even  to  the  least  detail.- 


prog- 


BOSS.     But  all  this  was    to  jMiint  out  the  sagacity 
jUld  energy  of  the  strong  left-handed  man.     No't 
-one  word  of  praise  is  found.     On  the  contrary  — 
and  this  fact  de.-erves   attention  —  the  remark  usu 
ally  made  of  other  Judges,  is  here  wanting :  it  is 
not  said    that  "the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  was  UJXMI 
him."    Nor  i- it  .-aid.  a-  of  Othniel,  that  he  "  judged 
i 

Jware    of    I 

death.  Subsequent  exegi>is  called  him  the  Wolt', 
with  which  Benjamin  is  compared  (Midrash,  HIT. 
RaMm,  cap.  89,  p.  87  a).  As  the  wolf  throws  him 
self  on  his  prey,  so  had  Klmd  thrown  himself  on 


hostilities,  the  Scripture  speaks  of  Khud  only  as  a 
deliverer,  but  never  of  his  deed  as  sprung  from  the 
Spirit  of  God.  How  much  more  disgraceful  are 
murder  and  treason  against  one's  own  king, 
countrymen,  and  fellow  Christians!  It  was  an  in 
sult  to  Christianity,  a  sin  against  the  Holy  (ihost, 
when  in  answer  to  Clement's  question,  whether  a 
priest  might  kill  a  tyrant,  it  was  determined  that 
"  it  was  not  a  mortal  sin,  but  only  an  irregularity  " 
(Kankc,  f-'ianz.  Gesch.,  i.  473);  or  when  Pope  Paul 
V.  exclaimed,  with  reference  to  the  murder  of 
Henry  IV.  by  Kavaillac  :  "  Dens  gentium  fecit  hoc, 
t/ititi  (iatus  in  renrohttm  sensum."  Worse  than  the 
dagger  is  such  doctrine.8 


110MILKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Khud,  the  Judge  with  the  two-edged  sword. — 
1.  Israel  was  again  in  bondage  on  account  of  sin. 
And  the  compassion  of  God  was  not  exhausted, 
although  no  deliverer  came  out  of  Judah.  In  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  great  and  rich  may  indeed 
l»ecome  instruments  of  God's  will;  but  hisjxnver 
is  not  confined  to  them.  If  no  one  arises  in  Judah, 
some  one  in  Benjamin  does.  If  it  be  not  Othnicl, 
Caleb's  nephew,  it  is  some  unknown  person  who 


nor  the  phv: 


his  people, 
material. 


Neither  the  name, 
Deliverance  mav  l>e 


begun  \\ith  the  left  hand. 

2.  Khud  kills  Kglon,  the  tyrant  of  Israel  ;  yet 
he  is  not  properly  a  murderer,  but  only  a  warrior. 
However,  it  is  letter  to  conquer  as  Othniel  and 
Gideon  conquered.  He  did  it,  not  for  private  re 
venge,  nor  from  fanaticism,  hut  for  the  just  freedom 
of  Israel  and  its  religion.  lie  did  it  against  Moab, 
and  not  against  one  who  shared  his  own  faith  and 
country.  God  raised  him  up;  but  yet  the  Word 
of  God  does  not  approve  his  deed.  He  was  a  de 
liverer  of  Israel  ;  but  there  hangs  a  shadow  never 
theless  over  his  official  activity.  Therefore,  no 
murderous  passion  can  appeal  to  him.  By  him  no 


Neither  are  we  toid  that   the  rest  and    tyrant-murder,  no  political"  assassination.'is  cxcul- 
srael  wen:  connected  with*  his  life  and  j  pated.     And  this  not  simply  because  in  Christian 


Eglon. 


They  saw  in    Khud's  deed    the  act   of  a 


states  and  churches  then-  can  be  no  Kglon <  <>r 
Moabs.  —  STARK K  :  "  The  Jesuit  principle  that  it 
is  right  to  put  an  heretical  prince  out  of  the  way, 


will  never  be  valid 


person  can   be  certain 


mighty  man,   influenced   by /eal    for  (iod  ;  but  the  \  undoubtedly  1 


of  having  such  a  calling  from  God  to  it,  as  Khud 


"  Snirit  ofJehonth 


e  was  pun- ;  which 


rli  initrtler.  So  much  the  less  could  the  act  of 
Ehud,  however  brilliant  under  the  circumstances, 
be  mad--  to  exculpate  similar  deeds.  So  much  the 
less  could  the  crimes  that  defile  the  pages  of  Chris 
tian  history,  such  as  those  committed  against 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  use  it  as  a  cover  for 
thmiM -Ives.*  Although  Kglon  was  a  heathen,  a 
foreigner,  a  tyrant,  an  enemy  actually  engaged  in 

1  In  Plutarch's  Pnrallrlt  of  Ortek  ami  Raman  History 
(n.  2),  the  Mm«  hUtory  I*  given  of  a  Greek,  Neocle*,  who 
BMdean  attempt  agaiiut  Xorxw  like  that  of  Son-tola  agalnit 
Forvenna. 

«  Kxcellent  remark*  are  (bund  In  the  work  of  Hugo  Oro- 
tiu*.  />'  Jurf  Belli  n  Paeit,  lib.  I  cap.  IT.  (ed.  TraJ  ,  1773),  p. 
178.  Xerariu*  decline*  to  tratt  the  tuliject,  under  the  feeble 
pretext  of  lark  of  time.  p.  92  (Compare  Bayle,  Diction- 
moire,  t.  v.  Mariana,  II.  2061,  e.) 

«  \\oRMwoam  :  " Borne  hare  raUed  objection*  to  thl* 
art  ..f  Khud.  a*  retuurable  on  moral  ground*:  and  they 
bar.-  ,|,-«rribed  him  a*  a  'crafty  Israelite.'  taking  an  unfair 
•dvan'nite  over  an  unwieldy  corpulent  Moablto  ;  other*  hare 
apologia"!  for  It,  on  the  plea  that  It  to  not  to  be  measured 
by  what  they  rail  the  •tandard  of  our  'enlightened  modern 


wither  such  urtijire  nw  \  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  assassination  in  his- 


tory,  —  Christian  history  not  cxcepted,  —  down  to 
the  murder  of  the  North  American  President  Lin 
coln  ;  not  even  of  those  instances  which  remind  us 
(as  Mallet,  Altt-s  »ml  Xen<>s,  p.  92,  so  beautifully 
did  with  reference  to  G.  Sand,  the  murderer  of 
Kotzebue)  of  the  words  of  the  Lord:  "Father, 
forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
GERI.ACII  :  We  are  not  to  think  that  the  deed 


civilization  '  compare.!  with  what  they  term   the  '  Imrharoua 
temper  of  those  thm-.'      Hut  nurely  those  are  low  and  un 
worthy   motive*."     Ho  then  quote*  with  approbation   from 
Dp.  Sanderfton  and  Dr.  Watcrland,  the  glut  of  whom*  remark* 
(San.lrrnotf*  however  l>ein)C  nm.le  with   immedint*  reference 
to  the  art  of   IMiin.-lm.-.  Num.  XXT.)  I*,  that  the  Ixml  ruiw-d 
up  deliverer*  for  I*rael,and  divinely  warranted  their  action*, 
which  action*,  however,  form    no  precedent*   for  tho*e  who 
hare  not  nlmllar  divine  authority.      Hut  it  In  Murely  not  an 
'  Improper    question    to  auk,  whether,  when  <i«»|   rained  up  t 
;  hero,  endowed  him  with  fnlth  and  coal,  with  strength    and 
!  energy,    to  secure   certain    renult*.    He   also,  alway*   and 
n«ce*«arily ,  suggwted  or  even  approved  the  mrtliod*  adopted 
not  only  a*  a  whole  but  even  In  detail.  —  TV] 
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THE   BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


of  Ehud,  in  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment,  is 
set  before  ns  as  an  example ;  but  we  must  also 
beware  lest,  because  the  manner  is  no  longer  allow 
able,  we  be  led  to  deny  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  whom  this  deliverer  of  his  people  was 
impelled. 

3.  Because  Ehud's  cause  was  pure,  his  deed  was 
followed  by  peace  and  freedom.  Thi*t  can  be  said 
of  no  other  similar  deed.  He  first  searched  out  the 
enemy  in  his  hiding-place,  and  then  triumphed 
over  him  in  the  battlefield.  He  shows  himself,  —  1, 
a  true  Israelite  by  faith ;  2,  a  true  son  of  Benja 
min,  who  was  compared  with  the  wolf,  by  his 


strength.  He  drew  his  sword,  not  for  the  sake  of 
war,  but  of  peace.  Therefore,  Israel  had  peace 
through  him  until  he  died. 

Ehud  may  not  improperly  be  considered  a  type 
in  spirit  of  him  who  likewise  sprang  from  Benja 
min —  of  Saul  who  first  ravened  like  a  wolf,  but* 
became  patient  and  trustful  like  a  lamb  ;  of  the 
Apostle  who  called  the  Word  of  God  a  two-edged 
sword  that  pierces  through  the  conscience ;  of 
Paul,  whose  symbol  in  the  church  is  the  sword 
through  which  as  martyr  he  lost  his  own  life,  after 
he  had  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  by  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit. 


Shamgar  smites  six  hundred  Philistines  with  an  ox-goad. 
CHAPTER    III.     31. 

31  And  after  him  was  Shamgar  the  Son  of  Anath,  which  [and  he]  slew  [smote]  of 
the  Philistines  six  hundred  men  with  an  ox-goad  ;  and  he  also  [he,  too,]  delivered 
Israel. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

After  him.  After  his  example.  Following 
Ehud's  example,1  Shamgar  smote  the  Philistines. 
That  the  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  of  time,  as 
if  on  the  death  of  Ehud  Shamgar  had  succeeded 
him,  is  evident  from  ch.  iv.  1.  Moreover,  if  that 
were  the  meaning,  a  statement  of  the  years  of 
Shamgar  would  not  be  absent.  The  hypothesis  of 
Joscphus,  that  he  governed  one  year,  is  untena 
ble.  Accordingly,  the  other  Jewish'expositors  have 
properly  assigned  the  exploit  of  Shamgar  to  the 
time  of  Ehud,  i.  e.  to  the  period  of  eighty  years. 

Shamgar,-  the  son  of  Anath.  To  what  tribe 
he  belonged,  is  not  stated.  If  it  be  correct  to  con 


nect  nag  with  nrln^X,  Anathoth  (cf.  Kaplan, 
Erets  Kedumim,  ii.  142),  it  will  follow  that  like 
Ehud  he  was  of  Benjamin,  and  defended  the  terri 
tory  of  that  tribe  in  the  west  against  the  Philis 
tines,  as  Ehud  did  in  the  east  against  the  Moabites. 
His  whole  history,  as  here  given,  consists  of  a  sin 
gle  heroic  exploit,  in  which  he  repulsed  an  attack 
of  the  Philistines  with  extraordinary  strength.3 

With    an    ox-goad.      The    Septuagint   gives 
iipoTpoirovs,  by  which  it  evidently  means  the  plough- 

1  [Bachmann  observes  that  this   and  similar  interpreta 
tions  of  this  expression,  militate  against  the  analogy  of  ch. 

x.  1,  3 ;  xii.  8,  11,  13,  in  all  which  passages  "HRM  refers 
to  the  duration  of  the  official  or  natural  life  of  the  pre 
viously  mentioned  person.  Appealing  to  ch.  v.  6,  where 
the  "  days  of  Shamgar  "  are  described  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exclude  the  supposition  that  they  belonged  to  the  period  of 
« rest "  obtained  by  Ehud,  he  makes  them  synchronous 
with  some  part  of  the  Canaanite  oppression  under  Jabin. 
,  While  the  Canaanites  subjugated  the  northern  part  of  the 
land,  the  Philistines  attempted  to  extend  their  power  in  the 
Bouth,  which  occasioned  the  conflicts  of  Shamgar  with 
them.  —  TR.] 

2  H2EIZ7.     The    ancients   translated  it :    Nomen   Ad- 
vence,  «  Name  of  a  stranger."     Ehud  was  the  Bon  of  a  cer 
tain  S"^2.     Perhaps  Shamgar  also  is  somehow  related  to 
that  name. 


handle,  stiva,  that  part  which  the  ploughman 
holds  in  his  hand,  and  with  which  he  guides  the 
plough.4  More  correct,  however,  is  the  render 
ing  "ox-goad"  (cf.  Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  i.  385); 

N*1V1  EH*?,  as  the  Targum  has  it.  It  was  the 
"  prick "  against  which  the  oxen  "kicked,"  when 
s tmck  with  it.  The  Greeks  called  it  £oy7rAf}£. 
With  such  an  instrument,  King  Lycurgus  is  said 
to  have  attacked  the  wandering  Bacchus  and  his 
followers  5  (//.  vi.  135).  There  is  a  tradition  in 
Holstein  that  in  the  Swedish  time  a  peasant 
armed  with  «  pole  put  to  flight  a  multitude  of 
Swedes  who  had  entered  his  house  and  threatened 
to  burn  it  (MiillenhofF,  Sagen,  etc.,  p.  81). 

He  delivered  Israel.  He  procured  victory  for 
them,  and  assisted  them  over  the  danger  of  present 
and  local  subjugation.  But  to  "deliver"  is  not  to 
"judge."  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  the 
"  Spirit  of  the  Lord  "  in  connection  with  him. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Shamgar  the  deliverer  with  the  ox-goad.  Coura 
geous  examples  find  worthy  followers.  Shamgar 

8  [BACHMANN  :  «  We  are  undoubtedly  to  think  here  of  a 
marauding  band  like  those  brought  to  view  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
1  ff.  and  Job  i.  15,  against  whom  Shamgar,  either  engaged 
at  the  moment  in  ploughing,  or  else  seizing  the  first  weapon 
that  came  to  hand,  proceeded  with  an  ox-goad,  with  such 
effect  as  to  strike  down  six  hundred  of  them."  —  TR.] 

4  This  interpretation  of  the  LXX.  has  nothing  to  do  (aa 

Bertheau    thinks)   with    the    reading    "1(72(1      "T^Va, 
found  by  Augustine. 

6  This  legend  is  copiously  treated  by  Nonnus.  on  the 
basis  of  Homer's  version  of  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  al 
though  the  scene  is  laid  in  "  Arabia,1'  Nonnus  neverthe 
less  transfers  the  above-mentioned  evenl  and  the  city  of 
Lycurgus  to  Carmel  and  the  Erythraean  Sea.  It  is  doubt 
less  true,  as  Kohler  observes  (Die  Dionysiaka  von  Nonnus 
von  Panopolis,  Halle,  1853,  pp.  76,  77),  that  by  /3ovjrAij£ 
Nonnus  appears  to  have  understood  an  axe.  The  Roman 
poet*  also  give  an  axe  to  Lycurgus. 


CHAPTER  IV.   l-ll; 
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trode  in  Ehud's  footsteps.  One  triumphs  with  a 
sword,  the  other  with  an  implement  of  peace. 
Hence  we  may  infer,  says  Origen,  that  a  Judge  of 
the  church  need  not  always  carry  a  sword,  and  be 
full  of  severity  and  admonitions  to  repentance,  but 
should  also  be  like  a  husbandman,  "  who,  grad 
ually  opening  the  earth  with  his  plough,  prepares 
it  fo'r  the  reception  of  good  seed." 

STAKKE  :  When  Uod  wishes  to  terrify  the 
enemy,  He  needs  not  many  men,  nor  strong  de 
fense  and  preparation  for  the  purpose.  —  GERLACH  : 
Shamgur  s  deed  is  probably  to  l>e  viewed  only  as 
the  effect  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  holy  enthusiasm, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  seized  the  first  best 


weapon,  and  put  to  flight  the  enemy  whom  some 
terror  from  God  had  scared. 

[HENRY  :  1.  God  can  make  those  eminently 
serviceable  to  his  glory  and  the  church's  good, 
whose  extraction,  education,  and  employment  are 
very  obscure.  He  that  has  the  residue  of  the 
Spirit,  could,  when  he  pleased,  make  ploughmen 
judges  and  generals,  and  fishermen  apostles.  2.  It 
is  no  matter  what  the  weapon  is,  if  God  direct  and 
strengthen  the  arm.  An  ox-goad,  when  God 
pleases,  shall  do  more  than  Goliath's  sword.  And 
sometimes  He  chooses  to  work  by  such  unlikely 
means,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  ap 
pear  to  be  of  God.  —  TR. J 


THIRD   SECTION. 

THE    SERVITUDE     TO   JAMJV,     KINO    OP   CANAAN.      DEBORAH,  THE    FEMALE    JUDGE  OF  FIERY    SPIRIT, 
AND   BARAK,    THE    MILITARY    HERO. 


Ehud  being   dead,  Israel  falls  back   into  evil-doing,  and  is  given   up  to  the  tyranny  of 
Jabin,  king  of  Canaan.     Deborah,  the  Prophetess,  summons  Barak  to  undertake  the 

work  of  deliverance. 

CHAPTER  IV.    1-11. 

1  And  the   children  [sons]  of  Israel  again  did  [continued  to  do]  evil  in   the  sight 

2  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah  ;]   when  [and]  Khud  was  dead.     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
sold  them  [pure  them  up]    into  the  hand  of  Jabin  king  of    Canaan   that  reigned  in 
Hazor,  the  captain  of  whose  host  teas  Sisera,  which  dwelt  in  Harosheth  of  the  Gen- 

3  tiles  [Ilarosheth-IIagojim].     And  the   children  [sons]  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord 
[Jehovah];  for  he  had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  ;  and  twenty  years  he  mightily 

4  oppressed  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel.     And   Deborah,  a  prophetess,  the  wife  of 

5  Lapidoth,1  she  judged  Israel  at  that  time.    And  she  dwelt  [sat a]  under  the  palm-tree 
of  Deborah,  between  Hamah  and  Beth-el  in  mount  Kphraim  :  and  the  children  [sons] 

6  of  Israel  came  up  to  her  for  judgment.     And  she  sent  ami   called  Barak  the  son  of 
Abinoam  out  of  Kedesh-naphtali,  and  said  unto  him,  Hath  not  the  Lord  [Jehovah 
the]  God  of  Israel  commanded  [thee],  saying.  Go,  and  draw  toward  mount  Tabor,3 
and  take  with  thee  ten  thousand  men  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Naphtali,  and  of  the 

7  children   [sons]  of   Zebulun  ?     And  I  will  draw  unto  thee,  to  the  river   [brook] 
Kishon,  Sisera  the  captain   of  Jabin's  army,  with4  his  chariots  and  his   multitude; 

8  and  I  will  deliver  him  into  thine  hand?     And  Barak  said  unto  her,  If  thou  wilt  go 

9  with  me,  then  I  will  go :  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  then   I  will  not  go.     And 
she  said,  I  will  surely  go  with  thee:  notwithstanding  [but]  the  journey  that  thou 
takest  [the  expedition  on  which  thou  goest]  shall  not  be  for  thine  honour  ;  for  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  sell  [gire  up]  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman.     And  Deborah 

10  arose,  and  went  with  Barak  to  Kedesh.      And  Barak  called    Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
to  Kedesh  ;  and  he  went  up  with  ten  thousand  men  at  his  feet:6  and  Delxmih  went 

11  up  with  him.     Now  He*ber  the  Kenite,  which  was  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Hobab 
the  father-  [brother-]  in-law  of  Moses,  had  severed  himself  from  the  Kenites,  and 
pitched  his  tent  unto   the  plain  of  Zaanaim   [near  Elon-Zaanannim],  which  t*  by 
Kedesh;* 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


p  Ver.  4  —  nVPp      HOTS:  Dr.  GUM!,  taking   the  «econd  of  them  wordi  M  an  appellative,  renders,  —«to  Wtitt 
«o»  Fewrgeist,  a  woman  of  flery  iplrit,  ef.  hla  remark*  below.     The  pomlblllty  of  tbia  ran  bring  cannot  bo  denied  ;  bat 
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it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  ordinary  view  which  regards  Lapidoth  as  a  proper  uoun  is  correct.  Bachmanu 
points  out  that  the  succession  of  statements  in  this  passage  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  "  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of 
Aaron,"  "  iluldah  the  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Shallum,"  "  Anna,  a  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,"  etc.  These 
instances  create  a  presumption  that  in  this  case  too  the  second  statement  after  the  name  will  be  one  of  family  relation 
ship,  which  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof  the  mere  grammatical  possibility  of  another  view  does  not  suffice  to  counter 
vail.  The  feminine  ending  of  Lapidoth  creates  as  little  difficulty  as  it  does  in  Naboth,  and  other  instances  of  the  same 
sort.  Of  Lapidoth  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  The  mention  here  made  of  him  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he 
was  still  living.  Cf.  Ruth  iv.  10  ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  3  ;  etc.  —  TK.] 

[2  Ver.  6  __  n3tt7  V  :  Bachmann  also  translates  "  sat  "  (sows),  although  he  interprets  "  dwelt  ;  "  cf.  ch.  x.  1  ;  Josh. 


ii.  15  ;  2  Kgs.  xxii.  14.     «  As.  according  to  the  last  of  these  passages  the  prophetess  Iluldah  had  her  dwelling 


in  the  second  district  of  Jerusalem,  so  the  prophetess  Deborah  had  her  dwelling    (niltt?V     S^H1))   under 
the  Palm  of  Deborah."  —  TR.] 

[3  Ver.  6.—  "SUFI    "15121     JFpttJE5! :    Dr.  Cassel,  —  Ziehe  avf  den  Berg   Tabor,  proceed  to  Mount  Tabor.     So 

jinny  others.  For  2.  with  a  verb  of  motion,  cf.  Pa.  xxiv.  3.  But  inasmuch  as  *:TtZ7X3  recurs  immediately  in  ver.  7, 
and  is  there  transitive,  Bachmann  proposes  to  take  it  so  here :  go,  draw  sc.  an  army,  to  thyself  or  together,  on  Mount 
Tabor.  Cf  the  Vulgate.  —  TR.] 

[4  Ver.  7.  —  <i2D~]~nS%l :  properly,  "  and  (not,  with)  his  chariots,"  etc.,  although  Cassel  also  has  mil.  flS  Is  the 
sign  of  the  accusative,  not  the  preposition,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  has  the  copula  "  and  "  before  it.  —  TR.] 

[5  Ver.  10. —  Vv3H2l  ;  if  the  subject  of  ^37*1  be  Barak,  as  the  E.  V.  and  Dr.  Cassel  take  it,.  V  >H2  can 
hardly  mean  any  thing' else  than  "  on  foot,"  as  Dr.  Cassel  renders  it ;  cf.  ver.  15.  But  the  true  construction  —  true,  be 
cause  regular  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  supplied  —  is  that  which  De  Wette  adopts:  "and  there  went  up,  V^415> 

ten  thousand  men."  In  this  construction,  which  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  context,  V^TISL  evidently  means  "at 
his  feet,''  i.  e.  as  De  Wette  renders,  "after  him."  —  TR.] 

[6  Ver.  11.  —  Dr.  Cassel's  translation  adheres  strictly  to  the  order  of  the  original :  "  And  Ileber,  the  Kenite,  had  severed 
himself  from  Kain,  the  sons  of  Ilobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  and  had  pitched  his  tent  near  Elon-Zaanannim,  by 
Kedesh.  On  the  rendering  "  brother-in-law,"  instead  of  "  father-iu-law,"  cf.  Keil,  on  Ex.  ii.  18  ;  Smith's  Bibl.  Diet.  a.  v. 
Hobab.  — TR.] 

so  close  to  the  lake  as  Robinson  ( Bibl.  Res.,  iii.  365) 
wishes  to  locate  it,  which  is  altogether  impossible. 
The  course  of  Joshua  makes  it  clear  that  it  lay  on 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  Ehud  was  dead  :  i.e. 
was  no  more.  That  the  eighty  years  of  rest  were 
also  the  years  of  Ehud's  government  is  not  indeed 
expressly  stated,  but  seems  nevertheless  to  be  indi 
cated  in  this  verse.  For  "  rest  "  is  always  coinci 
dent  with  '"  obedience  towards  God;"  and  obedi 
ence  is  maintained  in  Israel  through  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Judge.  When  he  dies,  the  weak 
ness  of  the  people  manifests  itself  anew.  Hence, 
when  we  read  that  the  people  "  continued  to  do 
evil,  and  Ehud  was  dead,"  this  language  must  be 
understood  to  connect  the  cessation  of  rest  with  the 
death  of  Ehud.  Shamgar  —  no  mention  being 
made  of  him  here  —  must  have  performed  his  ex 


ploit  some  time  during  th 
standing    expression    ^C^ 


eighty  years. 
,    "  ;xnd     they 


The 


tinued,"  is  to  be  regarded  as  noting  the  contin 
uance  of  that  fickleness  which  obtains  among  the 
people  when  not  led  by  a  person  of  divine  enthusi 
asm.  They  always  enter  afresh  on  courses  whose 
inevitable  issues  they  might  long  since  have  learned 
to  know.  The  new  generation  learns  nothing 
from  the  history  of  the  past.  "They  continued," 
is,  therefore,  really  equivalent  to  "  they  began 


anew. 

Vers.  2,  3. 


And  Jehovah  gave  them  up  into 


the  hand  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  etc.  Joshua 
already  had  been  obliged  to  sustain  a  violent  con 
test  with  a  Jabin,  kin^  of  Hazor.  He  commanded 
a  confederation  of  tribes,  whose  frontier  reached 
as  far  south  as  Dor  (Tantura)  on  the  coast,  and 
the  plains  below  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  The  battle 
of  Jabin  with  Joshua  took  place  at  the  waters  of 
Merom  (Lake  Huleh)  ;  and  from  that  fact  alone 
Joseplms  inferred  that  "  Ha/.or  lay  above  ( forep- 
/cetTcu)  this  sea."  But  its  position  was  by  no  means 

1  [Bachmann  identifies  "  II.i7.or  with  Hu/.zfir  or  Hazireh, 
two  hours  W.  of  Bint  Jeheil,  in  the  heart  of  Northern  Gali 
lee,  on  an  acclivity  with  extensive  ruins  and  a  sepulchral 
vault  of  great  antiquity,"  cf.  Rob.  iii.  62.  He  remarks 


the  road   from  Lake   Merom  to   Zidon.     For  in 
order    to    capture    Hazor,   Joshua    turned    back 


£T-'  Josh.  xi.  1°)  from  the  pursuit.  It  appears 
from  our  passage,  and  also  from  Josh.  xix.  37, 
that  it  must  have  been  situated  not  very  far  from 
Kedesh,  but  in  such  a  direction  that  from  it  the 
movements  of  Israel  toward  Tabor,  on  the  line  of 
Naphtali  and  Zebulon,  could  not  be  readily  ob 
served  or  hindered  :  that  is  to  say,  to  the  west  of 
Kedesh.  That  its  position  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  similarity  of  modern  names  alone,  is  shown 
by  the  experience  of  Robinson,  who  successively 
rejected  a  Hazireh,  a  Tell  Hazur,  and  el-Hazury 
(for  which  Ritter  had  decided).  For  a  capital  of 
such  importance  as  Hazor  here  and  elsewhere  ap 
pears  to  be,  an  elevated  situation,  commanding  the 


lowlands 


must  be  assumed.  It  must 


have  been  a  fortress  supported  by  rich  and  fertile 
fields.  These  conditions  are  met  by  Tibnin,  as  is 
evident  from  Robinson's  extended  description  of  it 
(ii.  451  ff. ;  iii.  57  ff.).  The  similarity  of  name  is 
not  wanting ;  for  the  Crusaders  must  have  had 
some  reason  for  calling  it  Toronum.  William  of 
Tyre  ( Hist.  lib.  xi.  5  ;  in  Gesta  Dai  Francorum,  p. 
798)  described  the  place  as  adorned  with  vineyards 
and  trees,  the  land  fertile  and  adapted  for  cultiva 
tion.  It  lies  midway  between  Tyre  and  Pancas, 
and  is  of  immense  importance  for  the  control  of 
the  country.  Robinson  has  justly  remarked,  that 
a  fortress  must  have  been  on  this  spot  long^  before 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders ;  nor  does  it  raise  any 
great  difficulty  that  William  of  Tyre  reckoned  it 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  on  whose  borders,  at  all 
events,  it  lay.1  —  The  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  of  our 

that  for  Tibnin  nothing  speaks  except  its  importance  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  which  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  evi 
dence.  "The  similarity  of  the  mediaeval  name  Toronum 
(  =  Hazor?)  is  wholly  illusory.' — TR.] 
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passage,  evidently  cherished  the  de?ign  of  regain 
ing,  in  some  favorable  hour  of  Israelitisli  supine- 
ness,  the  territory  taken  from  his  ancestors  by 
Joshua.  With  tiiis  object  in  view,  his  general-in- 
chief,  Sisera,  kept  the  languishing  nation  under 
discipline  at  another  point.  The  name  of  Sisera's 
residence  was  Harosheth  Hagojim.  It  may  per 
haps  be  |K>»i!.!.-  to  fix  this  hitherto  wholly  un 
known  place  al»i ..  The  jm\\  cr  of  the  present  Jahin 
iiui't  have  extended  as  far  as  that  of  the  earlier  one 
(i.  e.  to  Tantura  and  the  region  south  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias) ;  since  otherwise  the  battle  with  Barak 
would  not  have  U-i-n  fuugbt  at  the  Kishon.  More 
over,  Naphtali,  Zclmlun,  and  I?sachar  were  all  in 
terested  in  the  war  again.-!  him  (eh.  v.  15).  Thi 
being  the  ease.it  is  certainly  probable  that  Sisera's 
residence  was  in  this  southern  part  of  Jabin's  do 
minions.  Siscra  was  commander  of  an  army 
dreaded  chietiy  for  its  nine  hundred  iron  chariots. 
Hut  these  were  of  consequence  only  on  level 
ground.  That  is  the  reason  why,  Josh.  xvii.  16, 
such  prominence  is  given  to  the  fact  that  just  those 
Canaanites  who  lived  in  the  plains  of  Beth-shean 
(Bi-i-uni  and  Jcr.n-el,  through  which  latter  the 
Kishon  flowed,  bad  iron  chariots.  The  name  it 
self  of  Haroshcth  Hagojiin  suffices  to  suggest  its 
connection  with  iron  chariots.  Harosheth  (lleb. 
Charosheth)  is  the  place  where  iron  was  worked 
(charax/i,  the  smith).  It  is  only  natural  to  look 
for  it  in  the  plains  just  named.  Hut  the  re.-idence 
of  Siscra  is  called  Harosheth  Hagojim,  the  Haro 
shcth  of  the  (iojim.  By  (iojim  we  must  understand 
a  race  different  not  only  from  Israel,  but  al>o  from 
the  Canaanite,  Aram,  Edom,  Moab,  etc.  The 
Targum  translates  Harosheth  Hagojim  by  fortress 

or  city  of  the  Gojim  (S^"S7  "3??),  and  thus  rc- 
~fl?T9  us  to  Grlil  Hagojim  (Is'n.  viii.  23  [K.  V.  ix.  lj), 
which  is  translated  in  the  same  way  03*^3  stands 

often  for  "^37,  city).  The  prophet  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  locates  this  6WiY  of  the  6V'"'  °"  this 
side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberius.  Jt  is  clearlv  erroneous  to  make 
this  CaUitfii  (jt-nlium  cover  the  whole  district  of 
Galilee ;  for  that  included  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and 
the  shore  of  Lake  Til»erias,  which  th-  prophet 
mentions  separately.  If  it  be  proj>er  to  interjiret 
the  passage  geographically,  Gelil  Hagojim  must 
lie  south  of  Lake  Tiberias,  where  siihocqucntly  Gal- 
ilee  began.  Joshua  himself  also  conquered  a  king 

of  the  Gojim  in  '*  <2 /2  "(Josh.  xii.  23).  From 
the  position  given  to  this  king  in  the  catalogue,  no 
geographical  inference  can  l>e  drawn,  since  the 
enumeration  is  made  without  any  regard  to  the 
situation  of  localities.  The  passage  becomes  clear 
only  when  7^72  j«  taken  as  Vb^,  making 
Joshua  victorious  over  the  king  of  the  Gojim  in 
Gelil.  Now,  it  cannot  escape  notice  that  among 
the  kings  conquered  by  Joshua,  no  king  of  Beth- 
shea  n  is  found,  although  in  Josh.  xvii.  16  this 
place  appears  m>  important,  and  its  territory  must 
have  been  conquered,  and  although  the  citic's  in  the 
plain  of  Jecreel  are  named.  The  conjecture,  there- 
tore,  is  plausible  that  Beth  sh«-an  is  represented  by 
the  king  of  the  Gojim.  Bcth-fhcan  was  the  start- 

1  [To  oar  author^  Identification  of  lUrtwheth  ha-Oojlm 
With  Jieth-thean,  liarhiiuuin  otijeci*  that  the  Utter  ..it/  U 
known  by  IU  uiaal  name  to  the  writer  of  Jud«w ;  rf.  ch.  1. 
17-  He  U  "  Inclined  to  adopt  the  view  of  T»»««i»on,  Tkt 
Laifl  ami  ikt  Book,  ch.  xxlx.,  who  U-id«  IUro*liefh  in  liar- 
othielt,  a  hill  or  mound  at  the  •outnemtern  corner  of  the 
I 


ing-point  of  the  later  Galilee  (cf.  Lightfoot,  O/«ra, 
i.  216,  etc.)  ;  it  was  the  city  of  iron  chariots  ;  its 
Imputation  was  always  of  a  mixed  character 
(Canaanites,  Gojim,  Jews,  Judg.  i.  27;  C'hulin, 
6  b).  From  the  date  of  the  first  Greek  notices  of 
it  (in  the  Scptuagint,  Josephus,  etc.  ;  cf.  Hitter, 
xv.  432  [Gage's  Transl.  ii.  3a.r>J),  it  appears  under 
the  name  Scythopolis,  city  of  the  Scytliians.  On 
the  question  how  this  name  originated,  we  are  not 
to  enter  here.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  it  is  not 
unsuitable  to  take  the  term  Scythians  as  equiva 
lent  to  (iojim  ;  especially  when  we  compare  Gen. 
xiv.  1,  where  Tidal,  king  of  the  (iojim,  is  named 
in  connection  with  Khun,  Shinar,  and  Kllasar. 
Although  our  historical  data  are  not  sufficient  to 
raise  these  probabilities  to  certainties,  several  con 
siderations  suggested  by  the  narrative  are  of  some 
weight.  If  Harosheth  Hagojim  is  to  IK-  looked 
for  in  the  vicinity  of  Beth-shean,  the  whole  geog 
raphy  of  the  war  becomes  quite  plain.  Jabin 
and  Sisera  then  occupy  the  deci-ive  points  at  the 
extremities  of  the  kingdom.  The  southern  army 
of  Sisera  is  the  most  oppressive  to  Israel,  and  its 
dislodgement  is  the  main  object.  Barak  is  not  to 
attack  Hazor,  for  that  is  surrounded  and  .-upj  orted 
by  hostile  populations,  wliirh  it  is  impracticable  as 
yet  to  drive  out.  Deborah's  plan  is  to  annihilate 
the  tyrannical  ]>ower,  where  it  has  established  itself 
in  the  heart  of  Israel.  Tabor  is  the  central  jx.inf, 
where  Naphtali  and  Zebulun  can  conveniently  as 
semble.  A  straight  line  from  Kede.-h  to  that  mount, 
runs  through  the  territories  of  both.  Si.M.ni  miiot 
tight  or  allow  himself  to  be  cut  off.  Hi*  ovei  throw 
is  Israel's  freedom.  His  anuv  is  JaltinVoiils  hold 
on  those  regions.  Hence.  >i.M-ni's  tiijrht  from  i  he 
Kishon  is  northward,  in  order  to  ivacli  Ha/or. 
On  the  way,  not  far  from  either  Hazor  or  Kede.-h, 
his  fate  overtakes  him.1 

Ver.  4.     And  Deborah  a  prophetic   woman, 


According  to  Num.  xi.  25,  the 
prophetic  gift  has  its  source  in  the  "  Spirit  of  Jeho 
vah."  Its  office  answers  to  its  origin  :  it  preaches 
God  and  s|>caks  his  praises,  t'ause  and  effect  tes 
tify  of  each  other.  Kvery  one,  whether  man  or 
woman,  mav  prophecy,  on  whom  the  "  Spirit  of 

Jehovah  "  comes.  The  prophetic  state  is  a  divine 
Lt'sta-sy,  a  high  poetic  enthusiasm  (1v6owrul{ttv, 

rom  tf*^i),  under  the  influence  of  which  the  praises 
of  (iod  are  spoken.  (  >n  this  account,  the  prophet 
resembled  at  times  the  Greek  jiai'Ti 


compare  especially  Jer.  xxix.  2 

-r*P>  connected  with  naln\  in  the  name  chapter, 
ver.  8,  in  actuallv  rendered  fj.dvrii  by  the  LXX.). 
In  itself,  however,  Ixith  as  to  derivation  and  inean- 
ng,  tmlxi,  nilni,  is  to  IK*  compared  with  (wftv.  The 
irophet  utters  the  twot,  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Jc- 
lovah  manife.-ts  itself;  he  declares  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  (iod.  He  is  a  spokesman  of  (iod  and 
br  Him.  Hence  Aaron  could  In-  called  the  »«/»i 
)f  Moses  (Kx.  vii.  I  ).  He  was  the  ready  organ  of 
he  spirit  which  resided  in  Moses.  Doubtless,  in 
:hc  highest  sense,  Moses  wan  him-»«-lf  the  nnla. 
With  him,  (iod  spiike  mouth  to  moiitlt.  not  in  vitt- 
ons  and  dn-ams  and  enigmas  (Num.  xii.  6-8)  ;  not, 
that  is,  as  He  announced  himsilf  to  Aaron  and 

Plain  of  Akkn.  rlitte  behind  the  hl'.U  thnt  diridr  thi*  plain 
from  that  of  Jezrrel,  on  the  north  »i<le  of  the  KI-IH.M,  yet  to 
near  the  foot  of  Cannel  a>  only  tn  leare  a  paMnno  for  the 
rircr.  Thi*  mound  U  roTerud  with  tliv  remain!  of  old  ram- 
•  and  building*.  "  —  Ta.J 
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Miriam.  Miriam  was  the  first  prophetess  who 
praised  God  in  ecstatic  strains  of  }>oetry,  with  tim 
brels  and  dances,  before  all  the  people  (Ex.  xv.  20). 
It  has  been  asked  (cf.  my  treatise  (Jeln-r  Prophet- 
iniien  nnd  Ziiuberiniien  ini  Weimar,  Jahrbuch  fur 
JJentsche  Sprache,  vol.  iv.),  how  it  comes  about  that 
prophetic  women  constitute  a  "  significant  feature  " 
of  the  old  German  heathenism  only,  whereas  Jew 
ish  and  Christian  views  assigned  the  gift  of  proph 
ecy  to  men.  The  contrast  certainly  exists  ;  it  rests 
in  the  main  upon  the  general  difference  between 
the  heathen  and  the  Scriptural  view  of  the  uni 
verse.  The  subjective  nature  of  woman  is  more 
akin  to  the  subjective  character  of  heathenism.  So 
much  the  higher  must  Deborah  be  placed.  She 
was  not,  like  Miriam,  the  sister  of  such  men  as 
Moses  and  Aaron.  The  objective  spirit  of  her  God 
alone  elevates  her  above  her  people,  above  heroes 
before  and  after  her.  Not  only  the  ecstasy  of  en 
thusiasm,  but  the  calm  wisdom  of  that  Spirit  which 
informs  the  law.  dwells  in  her.  Of  no  Judge  until 
Samuel  is  it  expressly  said  that  he  was  a  "  proph 
et."  Of  none  until  him  can  it  be  said,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  popular  authority  needful  for 
the  office  of  Judge,  even  before  the  decisive  deed  of 
his  life.  The  position  of  Deborah  in  Israel  is  there 
fore  a  twofold  testimony.  The  less  commonly 
women  were  called  to  the  office  she  exercised,  the 
more  manifest  is  the  weakness  of  those  who  should 
have  been  the  organs  of  divine  impulses.  That 
she,  a  woman,  became  the  centre  of  the  people, 
proves  the  relaxation  of  spiritual  and  manly  en- 
ergv.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  undying  might 
of  divine  truth,  as  delivered  by  Moses,  comes  brill- 
iantlv  to  view.  History  shows  many  instances, 
where  in  times  of  distress,  when  men  despaired, 
women  aroused  and  saved  their  nation  ;  but  in  all 
such  cases  there  must  be  an  unextinguished  spark 
of  the  old  fire  in  the  people  themselves.  Israel, 
formerly  encouraged  by  the  great  exploit  of  a  left- 
handed"  man,  is  now  quickened  by  the  glowing 
word  of  a  noble  woman. 

The  name  Deborah  does  not  occur  here  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  also  borne  by  the  nurse  of  Re 
becca,  who  was  buried  near  Bethel  (Gen.xxxv.  8). 
Manv  find  the  name  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the 
prophetess.  Its  proper  meaning  is,  "  bee  "  ;  and 
in  Hellenic  oracles  also  bees  play  an  important 
part  (cf.  Pans.  ix.  40,  etc.).  This  honor  they  en 
joyed,  however,  only  in  consequence  of  the  errone 
ous  derivation  of  the  name  mclltta  from  inelos,  a 


In   like   manner,   Deborah 


,  the 


bee,  is  not  connected  with  ddlmr  \\'2y,  to  speak  ; 
nor  does  it  properly  mean  the  "  march  of  the  bees" 
(Gesenius)  ;  neither  is  it  "buzzing"  (Fiirst)  ;  but, 
as  melitta  from  melt,  honey,  so  Deborah  is  to  be 

derived  from  debash  (IZ72"1!),  which  also  means 
honey,  the  interchange  of  r  and  s  being  very  com 
mon  (honor,  honos,  etc.).  Del>orah  is  a  female 
name  akin  in  meaning  to  the  German  Emma,1  — 
and  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  reference  to  the 
prophetic  office  in  the  case  of  our  Deborah  any 
more  than  in  that  of  Rebecca's  nurse. 


nary  interpretation  were  the  true  one,  it  would  be 
natural  to  look  also  for  a  statement  of  the  tribe  to 
which  the  husband  belonged.  In  accordance  with 
the  style  of  the  ancients,  the  designation  woujd 
have  been  at  least  once  repeated  (at  ch.  v.  1).  To 
make  it  seem  quite  natural  for  Deborah  always  to 
appear  without  her  husband,  it  had  to  be  assumed 
that  he  was  already  dead.  To  avoid  this,  some  old 
Jewish  expositors  assert  that  Barak  was  her  hus 
band,  —  Barak  and  Lappid  being  of  kindred  signifi 
cation,  namely,  "  lightning  "  and  "  flame."  But 
in  all  this  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  uncommon- 
ness  of  the  phenomenon  presented  in  the  person  of 
a  woman  such  as  Deborah.  What  a  burning 
spirit  must  hers  have  been,  to  have  attained  to  sucn 
distinction  in  Israel !  It  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  poetical  cast  of  the  language  of  the  age, 
that  the  people  should  seek  to  indicate  the  charac 
teristic  which  gave  her  her  power  over  them,  by 

calling  her  H^TSb  Ht^W.  If  a  capable  woman 
was  called  VTT  HtTS,  from  Vn,  strength  (Prov. 
xxxi.  10),  —  and  a  contentious  woman, 
C^VTO  (Prov.  xxi.  19)  ;  and  if  in  n^Dj 
(foolish  woman,  Prov.  ix.  13),  we  are  not  to  regard 
kesiluth  as  a  proper  name,  it  must  also  be  allowed  j 

that  rTVl^Q  v  ^^T^  may  be  rendered  "  woman  \ 
of  the  torch-glow,"  especially  when  we  consider 
what  a  fire-bearing,  life-kindling  personage  she 
was.  It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  l(t]>/>id  (torch) 
occurs  almost  as  often  in  figurative  as  in  literal  i 
language.  The  salvation  of  Jerusalem  shines 
"  like  a  torch  "  (Isa.  Ixii.  1).  "  Out  of  his  mouth  . 
torches  go  forth"  (Job  xli.  11  (19)).  The  appear 
ance  of  the  heroes  of  Israel  is  "  like  torches " 
(Xah.  ii.  5  (4)).  The  angel  who  appeared  to 
Daniel  had  "eyes  like  torches  of  fire"  (Dan.  x. 
6).  "The,  word  of  Elias,"  says  Sirach  (xlviii.  1), 
"  burned  like  a  torch."  Concerning  Phinehas, 
the  priest,  the  Midrash  says,  that  "  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  filled  him,  his  countenance  glowed  like 
torches"  (Jalknt,  Jnd</es,  §  40). 

The  spirit  of  Deborah  was  like  a  torch  for  Israel, 
kindling  their  languid  hearts.  It  was  the  power  j 
of  her  prophetic  breath  which  fell  on  the  people. 
This  is  the  secret  of  her  influence  and  victory. 
The  moral  energy  which  was  at  work  is  traced  to 
its  source  even  in  the  grammatical  form  of  the 


A  woman  of  a  fiery  spirit,  *"TTT? 
The  majority  of  expositors,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  regard  Lapuloth  as  the  name  of  Debo 
rah's  husband.  Yet  it  was  felt  by  many  that  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  the  words.  If  the  ordi 


word  which  describes  it  —  Hi  i"v,  not 

albeit  that  the  former,  like  J"Vl7ND3  occurs  but  once. 
She  judged  Israel.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  gift  of 
j  prophecy  she  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  she  was  able 
j  to  judge.  Notwithstanding  her  rapt  and  flaming 
I  spirit,  she  was  no  fanatic.  She  judged  the  throng 
ing  people  according  to  the  principles  of  the  law. 
1  The  wisdom  of  this  "  wise  woman  "  was  the  wis- 
•  dom  revealed  by  God  in  his  law.  She  deals  in  no 

,  mysterious  and  awful  terrors.  The  D5tTQ  (judg 
ment),  for  which  Israel  came  to  Deborah,' was  clear 
—  did  not  consist  in  dark  sayings,  like  the  verses 

j  of  the  Pythia,  though  these  also  were  called  dtnur- 

T«J,  6(/j.iT(s  (statutes,  C^SU??  »  of.  Nagelsbach, 
Nachhom.  Theolo(/ie,  p.  183).  The  comparison 
with  the  Sphinx,  instituted  by  Bochart  (Phaleg,  p. 
471 ),  was  not  fortunate  ;  not  even  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  grammarian  Socrates,  who  rcpre- 


1  [From  -the  same   root    with    emsiz,    Industrious,    and    and  therefore  the  worl  which  figuratively  characterizes  it 
mfisf.  emmet,  ant  — TR.]  h;i«,  by  a  sort  of  attraction,   a    feminine,    uot   masculine 

2  [That  Is, apparently,  the  energy  proceeds  from  a  woman,    plural  given  it.  —  Ta.] 
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gented  the  Sphinx  as  a  native  *cothsaver,  who  oc- 
ea>ioned  much  harm  because  thy  Thebans  did  not 
understand  her  statutes  (cf.  Jaep,  Die  yritclusche 
Sphinx,  p.  15). 

Ver.  5.  She  sat  under  the  palm-tree  of  Deb 
orah.  Under  the  palm  still  known  to  the  narrator 
as  that  of  IMiorah  (ef.  "  Luther's  oak,"  in  Thurin- 
pia).  It  is  impossible  to  see  \vhv  C  Botticher 
(Uel*r  den  liu-wilcultus  tltr  Hellene*,  p.  523)  should 
speak  of  "  Deborah-palms."  Slie  sat  under  a  large 
palm,  public  and  five.  accessible  to  nil;  not  like 
the  (iennaii  Vc-lleda,  who,  according  to  Tacitus, 
sat  in  a  tower,  and  to  whum  no  one  was  admitted, 
in  order  to  increase  the  veneration  in  which  she 
was  held.  The  palm  was  the  common  syml>ol  of 
all  Canaan  ;  it  adorned  the  coins  of  both  the  1'lue- 
nieians  (Movers,  ii.  1,7)  and  the  Jews.1  From 
these  coins,  carried  far  and  wide  l»y  sailors  —  and 
not,  as  is  generally  assumed,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  cciast  when  approached  from  sea,  which 
showed  many  -other  things  l>esides  palm-trees, — 
arose  the  rustom  of  calling  those  who  brought 
them  Phu-nicians  (^oivt^.  the  palm).  The  svmliol- 
fcm  of  the  palm,  which  the  ancients  admired  in 
Dclos,  was  bas"d  on  ideas  which  were  unknown  to 
Israel.  It  referred  to  the  birth  of  Apollo,  not  to 
divination. 

Between  ha-Ramah  and  Beth-el,  on  Mount 
Ephraim.-  Beth-el  lay  on  the  l>order  l>etween 
Kphraim  and  Benjamin ;  so  likewise  Atarotli 
(Josh.  xvi.  2).  I JM'  in -MII  discovered  an  AtAra  in 
that  region  (KM.  AVx.,  i.  575).  Not  far  from  it,  he 
came  to  a  place,  called  cr-Kam,  lying  on  a  high 
hill,  which  he  regarded  as  the  Kamah  in  Benjamin 
(Jndg.  xix.  13).  while  Hitter  (xvi.  537,  538 
(Game's  Transl.  iv.  23uJ),  identities  it  with  the 
Kamah  of  our  passage.  Both  conjectures  are  ten 
able,  since  neither  interferes  with  the  statement 
that  Deborah  sat  Itetwcen  Beth-el  and  Kamah,  on 
Mount  Kphraim,  —  on  the  Itordcr,  of  course,  like 

Bethel  itself  (cf.  "^V1?'  J°sn-  xvi-  !)• 

Vcrs.  6,  7.  And  she  sent  and  called  Barak 
out  of  Kedesh-naphtali.  That  which  especially 
comes  to  vi -w  here,  is  the  moral  unity  in  which  the 
tribes  still  continued  to  l>e  hound  together.  Debo 
rah,  though  resident  in  the  south  of  Kphraim,  had 
her  eyes  lixcd  on  the  tyranny  which  pressed  espe 
cially*  on  the  triltes  of  the  north.  While  of  the 
priests  at  Shiloh.none  speak,  she  nevertheless  can 
not  rest  while  Israel  is  in  bondage.  But  she  turns 
to  the  triU-s  most  immediately  concerned.  Kedesh, 
to  the  northwest  of  Lake  Hnleh,  him  l>een  identified 
in  modern  times,  still  bearing  its  old  name.  It  is 
situated  upon  a  rather  hi^h  ridge,  in  a  splendid 
region  (Kob.  iii.  3GG  ft".).  There,  in  Naphtali,  lived 
Barak  ("  lightning,"  like  Barras),  the  man  fixed 
on  by  Deborah  to  Itecomc  the  li Iterator  of  his  peo 
ple.  The  names  of  his  father  and  native  place  are 
carefully  given,  here,  and  again  at  ch.  v.  1.  The 
power  of  Deborah*!  influence  shows  itself  in  the 
fact  that  Barak,  though  living  so  far  north,  readily 
Answers  her  summons  to  the  border  of  Benjamin. 
At  the  same  time,  Barak's  obedience  to  the  call  of 
the  propheteat,  in  in  itself  pood  evidence,  that  he 
is  the  called  deliverer  of  Israel.  But  she  not  only 
calls  him,  not  only  incites  him  to  the  conflict ;  she 

1  [9TAJOET  (Jfiei»h  OkvreA,  1.  852) :  "  On  the  coin*  of  the 
Unman  Kinj.lrr.  Judir*  In  represented  M  a  woman  Mated 
under  a  p.iiin-trve.  captive  and  weeping.  It  U  the  rontrn.it 
of  that  nuure  which  will  bwt  place  before  u«  the  character 
an-l  rail  of  Deborah.  It  U  the  Mine  Judonn  pnlm  under 


also  gives  him  the  plan  of  battle  which  he  must 
follow. 

Go,  and  gradually  draw  toward  Mount  Tabor, 
with  ten  thousand  men  of  Naphtali  and  Zebu- 


who»o  fhx  low  the  §1U,  but  not  with  downout  even,  and 
folded  hand*,  and  extinguished  hope*  ;  with  all  the  flr*  of  > 


The  word  *H??"p  always  conveys  the  idea  of  draw 
ing,  whether  that  which  is  drawn  be  the  Itow,  the 
furrow,  or  the  prolonged  sounds  of  a  musical  instru 
ment  ;  tropically,  it  is  also  used  of  the  long  line  of 
an  army,  advancing  along  the  plain.  Its  meaning 
here,  where  the  object  which  Barak  is  to  draw  is 
put  in  another  clause,  " 
is  made  plain  by  the  analogous  passage,  Ex.  xii 
21.  There  Moses  says, 

C^nnCtTE  7  ;  nnd  the  sense  is  evidently  that 
the  families  are  to  sacrifice  the  passover  one  after 
another  (!Ot??^),  each  in  its  turn  killing  its  own 
lamb.  The  same  successive  method  is  here  en 
joined  bv  Deborah.  Barak  is  to  gather  ten  thou 
sand  men  toward  mount  Talntr,  one  after  another, 
in  small  squads.  This  interpretation  of  the  word 
is  strengthened  by  the  obvious  necessity  of  the 
ease.  The  tyrant  must  hear  nothing  of  the  rising, 
until  the  hosts  are  assembled  ;  but  how  can  their 
movements  be  concealed,  unless  they  move  in  small 
companies  ?  For  the  same  rea.-on  they  are  to 
assemble,  not  at  Kedesh,  but  at  a  central  point, 
readily  accessible  to  the  several  triltes.  Mount 
Tabor  (Jcliel  7V),  southwest  of  the  Sea  of  Tibe 
rias,  is  the  most  isolated  point  of  (ialilcc.  riMiig  in 
the  form  of  a  cone  above  the  plain,  and  visible  at  a 
great  distance,  though  its  height  is  only  1755 
(according  to  Schuliert,  1748)  1'ar.  feet."  'Barak, 
however,  is  not  to  remain  in  his  jxt>ition  on  the 
mountain.  If  Sisera's  tyranny  is  to  be  broken,  its 
forces  must  Itc  defeated  in  the  plain  :  for  there  the 
iron  chariots  of  the  enemv  have  their  field  of  action. 
Hence,  Dcl>orah  adds  that  Sisera  will  collect  his 
army  at  the  brook  Kishon.  in  the  plain  of  Je/reel. 
"And  I"  —  she  sjtcaks  in  the  "Spirit  of  Jeho 
vah  "  —  "  will  draw  him  unto  thce,  and  deliver 
him  into  thine  hand." 

Ver.  8.  And  Barak  said.  Barak  has  no  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  her  words,  nor  does  he  fear  the 
enemy  ;  but  yet  he  will  go  only  if  Deborah  go  with 
him,  not  without  her.  Her  presence  le^itimati/es. 
the  undertaking  as  divine.  It  shows  the  tribes  ho 
summons,  that  he  seeks  no  ink-rest  of  his  own  — 
that  it  is  she  who  summons  them.  He  wishes  to 
stand  forth  as  the  executor  merely  of  the  command 
which  comes  through  her.  The*  attempt  to  draw 
a  parallel  Itctwceti  Delntrah  and  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
though  it  readily  suggests  itself,  will  only  teach  us 
to  estimate  the  more  clearly  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Jewish  prophetess.  The  latter  docs  not  her 
self  draw  the  sword,  for  then  she  would  not  have 
needed  Barak.  Joan,  like  Deborah,  sjtoke  preg 
nant  words  of  truth,  as  when,  on  bein^  told  that 
"  (Jod  could  eoiKpier  without  soldier>,"  .-he  simply 
replied,  "  the  soldiers  will  fight,  and  then  (lod  will 
give  victory;"  but  she  fought  only  against  the 
enemies  of  her  country,  not  the  enemies  of  her 
faith  and  spiritual  life.  It  was  a  romantic  faith  in 

(kith  and  energy,  eager  for  the  battle,  confident  of  the  rlc- 
tory."—  TR.] 

•J  The  rendering  of  the  Tarjfum  here  Ii  quite  remarkable  : 
"  And  Mir  ut  in  the  city,  in  Ataroth  Deborah.'' 

a  Of.  Bitter,  XT.  8U3  [Uage'i  Tnuul.  U.  811  ;  al»o  Rob.  ii. 
861  ff.]  « 
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the  right  and  truth  of  an  earthly  sceptre,  for  which 
the  poor  maiden  fell :  the  voice  which  called  Debo 
rah  to  victory  was  the  voice  of  the  Universal  Sove 
reign.  No  trace  of  sentimentalism,  like  that  of 
Dunois,  can  be  discovered  in  Barak ;  neverthe 
less,  he  voluntarily  retires  behind  the  authority 
of  a  woman,  because  God  animates  and  inspires 
her. 

Vers.  9,  10.  She  said:  the  expedition  on 
which  thou  goest,  shall  not  be  for  thine  hon 
our;  for  Jehovah  will  give  Sisera  into  the 
hand  of  a  woman.  The  victory  will  be  ascribed, 
not  to  Barak,  but  to  Deborah.  It  will  be  said, 
"  a  woman  conquered  Sisera."  This  is  the  first 
a:id  obvious  meaning  of  the  words ;  *  by  the  deed 
of  Jael  they  wore  fulfilled  in  yet  another  sense. 
The  honor  of  hewing  down  Sisera  did  not  fall 
to  Barak.  Nevertheless,  Barak  insists  on  his  con 
dition.  He  v,  ill  have  the  conflict  sanctified  by  her 
presence.  Something  similar  appears  in  Greek 
tradition  :  with  reference  to  a  battle  in  the  Messe- 
nian  war  it  is  said  (Paus.  iv.  16),  that  "  the  soldiers 
fought  bravely,  because  their  Seers  were  present." 

And  Deborah  arose,  and  went  with  Barak 
to  Kedesh.  For  the  sake  of  the  great  national 
cause,  she  leaves  her  peaceful  palm ;  and  by  her 
readiness  to  share  in  every  danger,  evidences  the 
truth  of  her  announcements.  Kedesh,  Barak's 
home,  is  the  place  from  which  directions  are  to  be 
issued  to  the  adjacent  tribes.  Thither  she  accom 
panies  him ;  and  thence  he  sends  out  his  call  to 
arms.  Some  authority  for  this  purpose,  he  must 
have  had  long  before  :  it  is  now  supported  by  the 
sanction  of  the  prophetess.  When  it  is  said,  that 
he  "  called  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  to  Kedesh,"  it  is 
evident  that  only  the  leaders  are  intended.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  troops,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  were  first  marched  up  to  Kedesh,  and  then 
back  again,  southward,  to  Tabor.  In  Kedesh,  he 
imparts  the  plan  to  the  heads  of  families.  Led  by 
these,  the  troops  collect,  descending  on  all  sides 
from  their  mountains,  like  the  Swiss  against  Aus 
tria,  and  proceed  towards  Tabor — "on  foot" 

0  Yfj?)>  f°r  tnev  have  ncitncr  chariots  nor  cav 
alry.  Their  numbers  constantly  augment,  till  they 
arrive  on  Tabor,  —  Barak  and  Deborah  always 
at  their  head. 

Ver.  11.  And  Heber,  the  Kenite,  had  sev 
ered  himself  from  Kain,  the  sons  of  Hobab, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Moses.  We  read  above 
that  the  tribe  of  the  Kenite,  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses,  decamped  from  Jericho  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (ch.  i.  16),  and,  while  the  latter  carried  on 
the  war  of  conquest,  settled  in  Arad.  From  there 
the  family  of  Heber  has  separated  itself.  While 
one  part  of  the  tribe  has  sought  a  new  home  for 
itself  below,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  the 
other  encamps  high  up,  in  the  territory  of  Naph 
tali.  It  is  as  if  the  touching  attachment  of  this 
people  to  Israel  still  kept  them  located  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Israelitish  encampment,  in  order, 

1  [This   w  the  first  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words, 
and   it  la  very  strange   that    Bach  maim   should  pronounce 
this  interpretation,  from  which  but  for  Jael  no  one  would 
ever  h:ive  dreamed  of  departing,  impossible.  —  TR.] 

2  lu  giving  Jethro  seven  names,  homiletical  applications 
were  followed.     Thus,  Hobab  was  taken  as  a  surname  of 
Jethro,  ''  because  he  was  dear  to  God."     (Jalkut,  Judges, 
n.  88.) 

8  To   pitch  one's  tent   "  in   the  vicinity  "  of  a  place,  is 

expressed  by  T27  :  so  here,  "P^S  "T7  ;  so  Gen.  xxxviii.  1, 


as  of  old,  to  show  them  the  way.  Above,  ch.  i.  16, 
they  are  called  "sons  of  the  Kenite,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses  "  ;  here,  "  Kain  (cf.  Num.  xxiv.  22), 
the  sons  of  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses." 
Ancient  expositions  *  have  been  the  occasion  of 

unnecessary  confusion  as  to  Jethro's  name.  ]nn 
means  to  contract  affinity  by  marriage  ;  and,  just 
as  in  German  Schtvdher  (father-in-law)  and  Schiva- 
ger  (brother-in-law)  are  at  bottom  one,  so  the  He 
brew  70*111  may  stand  for  both  father-in-law  and 
brother-in-law.  The  father-in-law  of  Moses  was 


Jethro;  as  priest,  he  was  called  Rcuel 
He  did  not  accompany  Israel,  but  after  his  visit  to 
Moses,  went  back  to  his  own  land  (Ex.  xviii.  27). 
His  son  Hobab,  however  (Num.  x.  29),  had  re 
mained  with  Israel;  and  when  he  also  would  return 
home,  Moses  entreated  him  to  abide  with  them, 
that  he  might  be  for  eyes  to  them  on  the  way,  and 
promised  him  a  share  in  whatever  good  might  be 
in  store  for  Israel.  The  proposal  was  accepted, 
and  the  promise  was  kept.  In  the  north  and  south 
of  Canaan,  the  Kenites  had  their  seats.  They 
are  here  designated  "  sons  of  Hobab,"  because  it 
was  from  him,  the  ancient  guide  of  Israel,  that 
they  derived  their  position  in  the  land.  Heber  's 
tent  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Kedesh,  near  Elon 
Zaanannim,8  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xix.  33,  as  a 
place  on  the  border  of  Naphtali.  ''The  name  may 
have  originated  from  the  sojourn  of  the  Kenites  ;  a 
supposition  which  becomes  necessary,  if  with  an 
eye  to  Isa.  xxxiii.  20,4  it  be  interpreted  to  mean 
the  "  oak  of  the  wandering  tent."  " 


HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Compare  the  reflections  at  the  end  of  the  next 
section. 

[Bisnop  HALL  :  It  is  no  wonder  if  they,  who, 
ere  fourscore  days  after  the  law  delivered,  fell  to 
idolatry  alone  ;  now,  after  four-score  years  since 
the  law  restored,  fell  to  idolatry  among  the  Ca- 
naanites.  Peace  could  in  a  shorter  time  work 
looseness  in  any  people.  And  if  forty  years  after 
Othniel's  deliverance  they  relapsed,  what  marvel 
is  it,  that  in  twice  forty  years  after  Ehud  they 
thus  miscarried?  —  THE  SAME:  Deborah  had 
been  no  prophetess,  if  she  durst  have  sent  in  her 
own  name  :  her  message  is  from  Him  that  sent  her 
self.  "  Hath  not  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  com 
manded  ?  "  Barak's  answer  is  faithful,  though 
conditional  ;  and  doth  not  so  much  intend  a  re 
fusal  to  go  without  her,  as  a  necessary  bond  of  her 
presence  with  him.  Who  can  blame  him,  that  he 
would  have  a  prophetess  in  his  company  (  If  the 
man  had  not  been  as  holy  as  valiant,  he  would  not 
have  wished  such  society.  —  THE  SAME:  To 
prescribe  that  to  others,  which  we  draw  back  from 
doing  ourselves,  is  an  argument  of  hollowness  and 
falsity.  Barak  shall  see  that  Deborah  doth  not 

4  [\Vhere,  according  to  Do  Wette's  translation,  Jerusalem 
is  ppoken  of  as  a  "  Zelt  das  nickt  wandert  "  —  a  tent  that 
does  not  wander.  —  TR.] 

6  The  reading  fipub?  irktovtitTovvnav,  found  in  some 
Greek  versions,  expounds 


as   if  it  came    from 

;   while  the  ai>airavonit*n>  of  other  versions  gives  it 
the  sense  of  ]3StT,  which  is  BO  rendered,  Jer.  xlviii.  11. 
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offer  him  that  cup  whereof  she  dorea  mot  becin : 
without  regard  of  her  sex,  she  marches  with  him 
to  Mount  Tabor,  aud  rejoices  to  be  seen  of  the  ten 
thousand  of  Israel.  —  HKNGSTKXBKHO  (Gmuine- 
mest  of  the  I'mtaleueh,  ii.  101):  To  grant  succor 
through  a  woman  was  calculated  to  raise  heaven 
wards  the  thoughts  of  men,  which  are  so  prone  to 
cleave  to  the  earth.  If  the  honor  was  due  to  God 
mlonc,  thev  would  be  more  disposed  to  show  their 
gratitude  by  sincere  conversion.  That  Barak  was 
obliged  to  lean  on  Deborah,  depended  on  the  some 


law  by  which  Gideon  was  chosen  to  be  the  deliy- 
erer  of  Israel  from  the  Midianites,  though  his  fam 
ily  was  the  meanest  in  Munassch,  and  himself  the 
youngest  in  his  father's  house  ;  that  law  by  which 
Gideon  was  divinely  directed  to  take  onfy  three 
hundred  men  from  the  whole  assembled  host ;  the 
women  Deborah  and  Jael  stand  in  the  same  cate 
gory  with  the  ox-goad  of  Shamgar.  In  all  ages 
God  is  pleased  to  choose  for  his  service  the  in 
considerable  and  the  despised.  —  Tn.J 


The  Battle  of  the  Kishon.     Sisera,  defeated,  seeks  shelter  in  the  tent  of  Jael,  wife  of 
Heber  the  Kenite,  and  is  slain  by  her. 

CHAPTER  IV.     12-24. 


12  And  they  shewed  Sisera  that  Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam  was  gone  up  to  Mount 

13  Tabor.     And  Sisera  gathered  [called]  together  all  his  chariots  [his  whole  chariot- 
force],  even  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him.  from 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  [Harosheth  Hagojim]  unto  the  river  [brook]  of  Kishon. 

14  And  Deborah  said  unto  Barak,  Up;  for  this  is  the  day  in  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
hath  delivered    [delivereth]   Sisera  into  thine    hand  :  is  [doth]   not  the    Lord  [Je 
hovah]  gone  [go]  out  before  thee  ?     So  Barak  went  down  from  Mount  Tabor,  and 

15  ten  thousand  men  after  him.     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  discomfited   [confounded] 
Siseru,  and  all  his  [the]  chariots,  and  all  his  [the]  host,  with  the  edge  of  (he  sword  * 
before  Barak  ;  so  that  [and]  Sisera  lighted  down  off  his  chariot,  and   tied  away  on 

16  his   feet.      But  [And]    Barak  pur>ued   after  the  chariots,  and   alter  the  nost,  unto 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  [Harosheth   Hagojim]:  and  all  the   host  of  Sisera  fell 

17  upon  [by]  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;  and  there  was   not  a  man  left.      Howbeit,  Sisera 
fled  *  away  on  his  feet  to  the  tent  of  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  :  for  there  was 

18  peace  between  Jabin  the  king  of  Hazor  and  the  house  of  Ileber  the  Kenite.     And 
Jael  went  out  to  meet  Sisera,  and  said  unto  him,  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to  me  ;  fear 
not.    And  when  he  had  turned  [And  he  turned]  in  unto  her  into  the  tent,  [and]  she 

19  covered  him  with  a  mantle.*    And  he  said  unto  her.  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  witter 
to  drink  ;  for  I  am  thirsty.    And  nhe  opened  a  bottle  of  milk  [the  milk-skin],  and  gave 

20  him  drink,  and  covered  him.     Again  [And]  he  said  unto  her.  Stand  in  the  door  of 
the  tent,  and  it  shall  be,  when  any  man  doth  come  and  inquire  of  ihee.  and  say.  Is 

21  there  any  man  here?  that  thou  shall  say,  No.     Then  [And]  Jael  Heber's  wife  'took 
a  nail  of  the  tent  [the  tent-pin],  and  took  an  [the]  hammer  in  her  hand,  and   went 
softly  unto  him,  and  smote  [drove]  the  nail  [pin]  into  his  temples,  and  fastened  it 
[and  it  pressed   through]  into  the  ground  :  for  he  was  lost  asleep,  and  weary.     So 

22  he  died.4     And  behold,  as  [omit  :  as]    Barak  pursued  Sisera,  [and]  Jael   came  out 
[went]  to  meet  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Come,  and  1  will  shew  thee  the  man  whom 
thou  seekesU     And  when  he  came  into  her  tent,  behold.  Sisera  lay  dead,  and  the 

23  nail  [pin]  was  in  his  temples.     So  God  subdueu1   on  that  day  Jabin  the   king  of 
•1  1    *   maan  before  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel.     And  the  hand  of  the  children  [sons] 

of  Israel  prospered,  and  prevailed  [grew  continually  heavier]  against  Jabin  the  king 
of  Canaan,  until  they  had  destroyed  Jabiii  king  of  Canaan. 


TRXTCAL  AMD  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  V«r.  15.  - 

ttoo.     Dr.  GMMl'i  irjwUon  of  them  will  not . 

Of  tb«n,  "  In  UM  conflict,"  exacUy  clear.     TIM  be*t  rWw  U  probablv  that  of  Uwhmann,  th«t  the  expiv«x|  >u  ilonotw  UM 
(real  opcraUv*  oaow  by  which  Jehov&a  eoofoaiMwd  UM  «ooui/.      liiruk  •  man,  nuhinc  down  from  the  uiouutalo, 


with     Qn»1,    UMM  word*  are  of  somewhat  difficult  Interpret*- 
ItMlf  to  romt  rritlr*  ;  nor  U   the  provisional  frm-1  iti.-n  he  jdvea 
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lolling  suddenly  on  the  hosts  of  Sisera,  cutting  down  with  remorseless  aword  all  that  stood  in  their  way,  threw  the  enemy 
into  utter  confusion ;  but  the  effect  is  rightly  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  from  whose  Spirit  both  the  impulse  and  the  strength  to 
execute  proceeded.  —  TE.] 

f>  Ver.  17.  —  Dr.  Cassel  translates  by  the  pluperfect :  "  had  fled, "  cf.  below.  But  it  seems  better  to  retain  the  indefi 
nite  perfect.  The  narrative  left  Sisera  for  a  moment,  in  order  in  ver.  16  briefly  to  indicate  the  fate  of  the  army,  but  now 
returns  to  him.  Cf.  1  Kg-i.  xx.  30,  and  many  similar  instances.  —  TE.J 

[8  Ver.  18.  —  niD^Dtp.  This  word  means  a  "covering;  "  but  exactly  what  sort  of  covering  is  uncertain.  Dr.  Cassel 
translates  here  by  Ret*eniuch,  raincloth,  perhaps  to  indicate  its  close,  impervious  texture.  Dr.  Bachmann  thinks  it  was 
"  probably  a  rather  large  covering  or  mat  of  thick,  soft  material  (perhaps  skin  or  goafs-hair),  on  which  a  person  lay  down 
and  in  which  he  at  the  same  time  wrapped  himself  up,  —  a  sort  of  nmttrass  and  coverlet  in  one.  Similar  articles  still 

form  part  of  the  furniture  of  the   Bedouin's  tent  aud  the,  Fellah's  dwelling.''     lie  derives  the  word  from   Tj^tl'*  = 

TJftD,  in  its  usual  sense  to  support,  to  lean,  specifically  to  recline  at  tuble.  Accordingly  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  would  be  r  supporting ;"  then,  concretely,  that  which  supports  or  serves  to  recline  upon.  —  Ta.j 

[4  Ver.  21.  —  Dr.  Cassel :  "  and  he  —  for  weariness  he  had  fallen  fast  asleep  —  died."  Kcil :  "  Now  he  was  fallen  into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  was  wearied  (/.  e.  from  weariness  he  had  fallen  fast  asleep) ;  aud  so  he  died/'  Similarly  Bachmann. 

The  clause  S^HT  —  ^IV."^  ia  manifestly  designed  to  set  forth  the  circumstances  which  enabled  Jael  to  approach  Sisera 
unperceived  ;  consequently,  the  ('  for  "  of  the  English  version  is  perfectly  proper,  and  formally  not  less  correct  than  Dr. 
Cassel's  German,  which  was  only  designed  to  correct  Luther's  version  :  «  he  however,  fell  asleep,  swooned  away,  aud 
died."  Dr.  U'ordsworth  (p.  9D)  considers  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Jael  "smote  a  nail  into  Sisera's  head  while  he  was 
asleep."  He  would  render  :  "and  he  fell  down  astounded,  and  fainted  away,  and  died."  The  passage  is  a  curiosity  in 
interpretation.  — T.R.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   DOCTRINAL. 

Intensely  vivid  pictures,  and  of  the  highest  his 
torical  clearness,  are  drawn  in  the.se  simple  sen 
tences.  The  reader  is  conducted,  in  imagination, 
into  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  and  stands  horror- 
stricken  in  the  tent  of  Jael. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  told  Sisera.  Jabin  was 
in  Ha/or,  Sisera  in  Harosheth  Ilagojim.  Since 
the  tidings  from  Tabor  come  to  Sisera,  he  must 
have  been  near  the  scene  of  action ;  whilst  Jabin 
appears  to  be  at  a  distance  from  all  the  events  nar 
rated. 

Vers.  13,  14.     And  he  called  together,  p??|y. 

p2*  means  properly,  to  cry ;  here,  as  in  ver.  10, 
to  assemble  by  crying,  KrjpvTreiv  '  he  mobilizes  the 
troops  quartered  round  about.  Everything  revolves 
about  Sisera.  He  is  the  prominent,  controlling 
personage  ;  commander,  probably,  of  the  mercena 
ries,  who  on  account  of  their  mixed  :  character, 
were  also  perhaps  called  Gojlin.  The  chariots, 
which  Sisera  orders  to  be  sent  to  the  brook  Kishon, 
must  already  have  been  in  the  plain,  since  other 
wise  they  could  not  have  been  transported.  Their 
head-quarters  cannot  have  been  anywhere  else  than 
at  BcisAn,  where  at  the  same  time  they  commanded 
the  best  chariot  and  cavalry  roads  to  the  country 
beyond  the  Jordan.  The  plain  of  Jezreel  to  which 
he  conducts  them,  is  ground  on  which  his  army 
can  projicrly  unfold  itself.  He  leads  them  to  the 
southwest  side  of  Tabor,  where  the  mountain 
shows  its  greatest  depression.  It  must  have  been 
his  intention,  in  case  Barak  did  not  attack,  to  sur 
round  him  on  the  mountain,  and  thus  compel  him 
to  descend  into  the  valley.  But  before  the  terrible 
chariot-force  has  well  arranged  itself,  the  Israel- 
itish  army,  fired  with  divine  enthusiasm  by  Del>- 
orah,  and  led  by  Barak,  charges  down  .on  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  and  breaks  up  their  battle 
ranks.  Everything"  is  thrown  into  confusion  — 
panic  terrors  ensue, — everything  turns  to  flight. 
The  great  captain  has  lost  his  head ;  of  all  his 

i  According  to  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxvii.  10),  Paras,  Lud,  and 
Phut,  were  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  as  mercenaries. 
The  same  prophet  (ch.  xxxviii  6),  addressing  Gog,  implies 
that  he  had  Paras,  Cosh,  and  Phut,  in  his  service.  It  is 
certainly  more  reasonable  to  think  of  the  Assyrian  Cush 
(Cossseans)  as  connected  with  the  army  of  Gog,  than  of  the 
African.  In  place  of  Gog  and  Magog,  an  ancient  interpre 
tation  already  puts  Cimmerians  and  Scythians.  In  like 


strategic  plans  nothing  remains ;  only  presence  of 
mind  enough  is  left  him  to  seek  salvation  from 
destruction  by  not  fleeing  in  his  chariot,  nor  with 
the  others. 

Vers.  15-24.  And  Jehovah  confounded  them 
Deborah  had  promised  that  God  would  go  before 
them  —  as  He  went  before  Joshua,  not  visibly  as 
an  angel  (as  the  Targum  has  it),  but  in  the  might 
of  his  Spirit,  which  He  puts  upon  his  heroes.  It 
is  by  that  quickening  Spirit  that,  in  their  charge 
from  the  height,  Barak  becomes  lightning,  and 
Deborah  a  torch,  by  which  the  enemy  is  consumed. 

E^T-'  "  He  confounded  them,"  as  He  confounded 
the  host  of  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  xiv.  24).  When 
confusion  enters  the  ranks  of  the  chariots,  all  is 
lost.  They  are  then  worse  than  useless.  God  did 
this,  that  Israel  might  conquer. 

In  the  conflict,  inn"1^.  This  is  the  only' 
meaning  which  these  words  can  have,  if  they  prop 
erly  belong  here.  In  that  case,  however,  the  phrase 
ology  ITirp?1?  ....  Cn>}  is  peculiar, 
and  admits  only  of  an  artificial  explanation.  Ber- 
theau's  idea, .that  God  is  represented  as  a  cham 
pion  hero  with  his  sword,  is  altogether  inadmissible. 

To  me  it .  seems  likely  that  S^.Il^C  7  did  not 
originally  stand  here  at  all,  but  slipped  in  from  ver. 
16,  an  error  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 

the  next  word,  *V?Q7>>  begins  with  the  same  letters. 

And  Sisera  lighted  down  off  his  chariot.  Be 
cause  on  that  he  was  likely  to  be  recognized.  The; 
bulk  of  the  army,  on  account  of  the  chariots,  can 
only  flee  along  the  plain,  back  to  Harosheth, 
whence  they  advanced.  Sisera  takes  to  his  feet, 
in  order  to  escape  by  other  roads.  He  fore 
sees  that  Barak  will  pursue  the  army,  and  look 
for  him  there.  Therefore  he  secretly  flees  in 
a  northern  direction  towards  Ha/or;  and  gains 
thereby  at  all  events  'the  advantage  that  Barak 
seeks  him  in  the  other  direction,  towards  Harosh- 

manner,  Symmachus  explains  the  king  of  Elam,  who  In 
vaded  Palestine,  to  be  the  kJK  of  the  Scythians.  The  his 
torical  fact  that  people  of  Scythian  manners  served  in  the 
armies  of  the  Phoenicians,  may  serve  to  render  the  existence 
of  a  Scythian  colony  at  Beisan  more  probable  at  least,  than 
it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  traditions  communicated  by  Pliny 
and  others,  which  are  only  like  similar  stories  current  at 
Autioch  and  elsewhere. 
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cth.  During  the  tumult  in  which  his  proud  army 
is  shattered  by  the  heroic  deed*  of  Israel,  he  ha* 
succeeded  in  getting  well  on  towards  his  destina 
tion,  and  thinks  himself  to  have  found  a  safe  1ml- 
ing-place  with  a  friend.  The  language  is  de 
signedly  chosen  to  indicate  this  order  of  events  : 
tir>t,  ver.  15,  and  Sisera  fled  ;  then,  ver.  16,  Barak 
pursued  ;  finally  ,  ver.  17,  Sisera  had  fled.  —  Be 
tween  HcU-r  the  Kcnitc  and  Jal»in  there  was  peace  ; 
the  Kenite  therefore  had  not  shared  the  oppression 
under  which  Israel  suffered.  Consequently,  Sisera 
could  hi'j*1  to  tind  in  his  tent  a  little  rest  from  the 
fatigue  of  his  long-continued  '  exertions.  Securer 
still  was  the  shelter  of  the  woman's  tent.  In  that 
of  Heln-r,  he  might  have  feared  the  violence  of 
Barak:  the  tent  of  a  woman  no  one  enters  with 
hostile  purpose.  He  seems  first  to  have  made  in 
quiries.  Sue  meets  him  with  friendly  mien,  invites 
him  urgently,  and  quiets  his  apprehensions  :  "  fear 
not,"  she  says  ;  she  prepares  him  a  couch  that  he 
may  rest  himself,  and  covers  him  carefully  with  a 
close  covering.  The  covering  is  called  n^EE*, 
a  word  which  occurs  only  here.  The  derivations 
given  in  Bochurt  (I'lmley,  748)  and  in  the  recent 
lexicons  (Gesenius,  Fiirst),  throw  no  light  on  it. 

H^  !2tp  is  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  S2U73   hide, 

skin,  leather;  Arabic,  "JlTa  (cf.  Frcytag,  Lex. 
Arab.,  iv.,  sub  roc*-),  ciliciuin,aaccu8.  This  is  finally 
indicated  by  those  Greek  versions  (followed  also 
by  Augustine;  and  cf.  Rordam,  p.  8.3)  which 
translate  it  Stppts  ;  for  that  means  not  only  "  hide," 
hut  also  "  K-athern  covering,"  and  a  female  gar 
ment,  according  to  the  Ely  mil.  Muynuin,  where  we 
read  of  a  yvvii  ueAnivav  titpptv  ^/u<f»(«o>i«Vr;.  Thus 
also  the  direction  of  certain  Rabbins  that  this  word 

is  to  be  interpreted  as  S^D^tTp  (utragu/a),  ex 
plains  itself.  The  Targum  also  agrees  with  this  ; 
for  it  has  H^2^2,  naw^mi,  a  covering  rough  on 
one  side.  Nor  is  anything  else  meant  by  the  word 
^i7y^  '?  (in  Targum  of  Jon.,  Dent.  xxiv.  13). 
It  must  lie  a  close  covering,  fitted  to  conceal  the 
soldier  who  lies  under  it. 

Sisera  is  not  incautious.  He  proceeds  to  ask 
for  drink,  pleading  thirst.  She  gives  him  of  her 
milk.  It  is  an  ancient,  oriental  practice,  common 
to  all  Bedouins,  Arabs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  des 
erts  in  general,  that  whoever  has  eaten  or  drunk 
anything  in  the  tent,  is  received  into  the  jx-ace  of 
the  house.  The  Arab's  mortal  enemv  slumbers 
securely  in  the  tent  of  his  adversary,  'if  he  have 
drunk  with  him.  Hence,  Saladin  refuses  to  give 
drink  to  the  bold  Frank  Knight.  Rcinald  of 
Chatillon,  because  he  wishes  to  kill  him  (Marin, 
Hift.  of  Snlitditt,  ii.  19).  Sisera  thinks  that  he 
may  now  safely  yield  to  sleep.  Only  he  feels  that 
he  ought  first  to  instruct  Jael  how  to  answer  any 
pursuers  that  may  come.  How  did  he  deceive 


:  "  It  mart  hare  been  three  dayt  after  the 
b«ttl«  that  be  reached  a  .pot.  which  aeem*  to  gather  Into 
Iteelf,  a*  In  the  but  *r*ne  of  an  eTentful  drama,  all  the 
character*  of  the  ptvriotM  art*.*'  —  T».) 

*  [Dr.  Word*  worth,  treating  the  question,  "  What  I*  the 
true  character  of  Jaef*  art  »  "  aj?uf«  that  a*  It  WM  com 
mended  by  the  flon*  of  Deborah.  and  M  that  Son*  "  U  re 
cited  by  the  Holy  ()ho*t  M  the  utterance  of  one  who  (pake 
by  hi.  own  Inspiration,"  It  follow*  that  "Jael  mu.t  have 
rrrrirr-l  a  •perUI  rmnmlMlon  from  Ood  to  attempt  and  per 
form  thl*  art."  Much  In  the  hUtory.  he  *ay»,  "  confli 
thl*  ronrloakm.M  What  he  adduce*,  howerer,  In  not  worth 
repeating.  Dr.  Uachmann  enter*  into  the  dUruatloo  very 


himself!  Sisera  is  made  to  know  the  demonliko 
violence  [diiiiioniacfie  G*uxilt\  of  a  woman's  soul ; 
which,  when  it  breaks  loose,  knows  no  bounds. 
True,  Jabin  is  at  peace  with  Heber.  But  Jael's 
race  and  its  history  have  from  time  immemorial 
intergrown  with  those  of  Israel.  Israel's  freedom 
is  her  freedom  ;  Israel's  glory,  her  glory.  How 
many  women  have  been  dishonored  and  carried 
away  as  booty  by  Sisera  (ch.  v.  30)  !  Shall  she 
be  idle,  when  the  tvrant  gives  himself  up  into  her 
hands  ?  What,  if  she  saves  him  ?  Will  it  not  1« 
treason  on  her  part  against  the  ancient  covenant 
with  Israel  ?  \Vill  he  not,  by  virtue  of  his  vigor 
and  skill,  collect  fresh  troops,  and  threaten  Israel 
anew?  Shall  it  l>e  said,  Jael  saved  the  enemy 
of  the  people  among  whom  she  lived  as  among 
brothers,  to  their  destruction  ?  The  conflict  in 
which  she  finds  herself  is  great;  and  none  but 
a  great  and  powerful  soul  could  end  it  as  she 
does.  She  will  not  allow  him  to  esca|>e  —  as  he 
will  do,  if  she  refuse  to  harbor  him  ;  and  yet,  she 
can  harlior  him  only  to  destroy,  —  and  that  not 
without  doing  violence  to  ancient  popular  custom- 
She  makes  her  decision.  She  scorns  the  reward 
which  Sisera's  safety  might  jK-rhaps  have  brought 
her.  She  takes  the  nobler  object  into  considera 
tion —  the  freedom  of  a  kindred  nation,  —  and  the 
older  right  preponderates.  A  ruthless  warrior 
stands  l»efore  her,  the  violator  of  a  thousand  laws 
of  right,  and  all  he.-itation  vanishes.  She  has  no 
sword  with  which  to  hew  the  oppressor  down,  and 
sei7.es  the  terrible  weajwn  of  womanly  cunning, 
l>efore  which  no  law  can  stand.  Besides,  it  has 
lieen  noticed,  even  in  modern  times,  that  in  gen 
eral  the  women  of  those  regions  care  less  about 
the  rights  of  hospitality  than  the  men.  Burkhardt 
in  his  wanderings  had  personal  experience  of  this 
(Hitter,  xiv.  179). 

Jael,  through  her  terrible  deed,  far  surpasses 
similar  female  characters  of  other  times  and  ifa- 
tions.  Concerning  the  Greek  A  re  tophi  I  a,  of  Cy- 
rene,  Plutarch  (On  th*  Virtum  of  \Vnnu n,  n.  19) 
exclaims  :  "  Her  glorious  deed  raises  her  to  the 
rank  of  the  most  ancient  heroines !"  What  was 
her  deed  ?  By  ]joison,  lies,  and  jK-rjury,  she 
finally  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  tyrant  who 
loved  her,  the  husband  who  trusted  her !  But  she 
would  never  have  risen  to  such  an  undertaking, 
had  he  not  slain  her  first  husband.  Still  more 
horrible  is  the  Chriemhild  of  the  German  AYMi/n- 
</«•».  She  invites  those  whom  she  wishes  to  mur 
der,  from  a  great  distance  ;  she  not  only  violates 
the  rights  of  hospitalitv,  but  her  victims  an-  her 
own  relatives,  countrymen,  and  friends.  Jael  has 
no  by-ends,  no  personal  wrong  to  avenge ;  the 
tvrant  is  a  stranger  to  her,  and  not  properly  her 
enemy.  But  he  is  the  oppressor  of  the  freedom' of 
the  ]>coj)le  of  God,  with  whose  life  her  own  and 
that  of  ner  race  have  become  identified.  She  does 
a  demonlike  deed,  —  but  does  it  solely  and  purely 
in  the  service  of  general  ideas.51 

fully.  The  salient  points  of  hi*  eway  may,  hnwerer,  h* 
utAtol  In  few  word*.  He  thinkx  It  unqu<>«(lonfi>>lf  that  tin- 
liuiltunKc  of  Ifehonth,  ch.  IT.  9,  ''  Jehorah  nhall  veil  Xhwra 
Into  the  hand  of  a  woman,'1  U  a  pwlirtlnti  of  the  rhteftaln'a 
destruction  by  Ja*l.  Thl*  utti>rnnr«  of  the  prophete**  can 
not  hare  been  unknown  to  Jael.  Ilenre,  when  the  latter 
MM  gUeraappmarh  her  tent  for  «helt«r,«he  at  onr«  olnalna 
the  clear  and  certain  conrlrtlon  that  It  I*  by  hrr  hand*  tli«l 
he  I*  to  fell.  Hhe  therefore  act*  under  a  dlrine  romnil*»ton 
Her  Invitation  to  SU-ru,  her  promise  of  protection,  and  her 
honorable  entertainment  of  him,  arv  not  to  be  drfi-nded.  Hut 
"  although  «he  trannrended  tht>  proper  limit*  In  the  mean* 
•he  employed,  It  U  not  to  be  denied  that  the  operation  of 
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It  had  not  l>een  necessary  for  her  to  kill  him. 
Scarcely  was  her  deed  accomplished,  before  Barak, 
swift  as  lightning  both  in  battle  and  in  pursuit, 
appeared.  But,  sinc-2  it  was  done,  it  served  to 
manifest  the  faituf.ilness  of  the  Kenite,  and  to  in-, 
crease  the  disgrace  of  Jabin.  Barak  had  gained 
nothing  by  personally  s  aying  the  flying  foe;  only 
the  honor  of  the  hostile  chieftain  had  been  sub 
served,  if  he  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  the  hero. 
-Filled  with  astonishment,  Barak  enters  the  tent  of 
Jael  —  a  ifoble  subject  for  the  painter's  pencil  I1  — 
and  before  him  lies  the  mighty  Sisera,  a  dead  man, 
nailed  to  the  earth  by  a  woman  !  A  victory  thus 
begun,  could  not  but  end  magnificently.  Contin 
ually  more  telling  were  the  blows  that  fell  on 
Jabin's  head,  until  his  power  was  annihilated. 
No  other  Jabin  reigned  in  Hazor.  His  name  is 
thrice  repeated  in  verses  23  and  24,  in  order  to 
emphasize  its  importance. 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Deborah,  the  female  Judge,  full  of  fire,  and 
Barak  the  hero.  Israel's  sin  remains  ever  the 
same.  When  their  hdro  dies,  when  the  elders  who 
have  seen  the  works  of  God  are  no  more,  the 
younger  generation  apostatizes.  So  perverse  and 
cowardly  is  the  human  heart ;  and  times  do  not 
change,  nor  experience  teach  it. —  STARKE  :  Peace 
and  too  prosperous  days  are  not  long  good  for 
men. 

But  the  danger  of  the  judgment  becomes  ever 
greater,  the  tyranny  of  sin  ever  stronger  and  nearer. 
The  king  of  Aram,  whom  Othniel  smote,  was  dis 
tant ;  the  king  of  Moab,  bevond  the  Jordan  ;  but 
the  king  of  Hazor  is  in  the  midst  of  the  land, 
possessed  of  unprecedented  power.  However,  the 
greater  the  power  of  the  enemy,  the  more  manifest 
become  the  wonders  of  God's  compassion.  The 
deliverer  raised  up  against  Moab,  though  left- 
handed,  is  a  man  ;  but  against  the  master  of  nine 
hundred  iron  chariots,  the  battle  is  waged  through 
a  woman.  Thus,  1.  the  heathen  learn  that  victory 
comes  not  by  horses  or  horsemen,  but  by  the  word 
of  God ;  and,  2.  Israel  is  humbled,  not  only  by 
the  judgment,  but  also  by  the  mercy,  of  God. 

There  was  no  want  of  warlike  men  in  Israel ; 
but  lances  break  like  rushes,  when  the  heart  is  not 
courageous.  Israel,  with  all  its  strong  men,  is  im 
potent  so  long  as  it  lacks  faith  in  its  God.  Barak 

the  Spirit  of  God  influenced  her  deed,  nor  that  she  acted 
from  the  impulse  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  It  is.  moreover, 
only  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  obtain  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  Deborah  in  her  judgment  (ch.  v.  24  IT.)  so 
entirely  overlooked  the  human  weakness  that  clung  to  Jael's 


is  a  valiant  hero,  but  a  woman  must  call  him. 
His  name  is  "  Lightning,"  and  his  deeds  are 
mighty ;  but  the  lightning  is  kindled  by  the  fire- 
word^  of  the  prophetess.  As  Moses  sings  after  the 
exodus,  "  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war,  the  Lord  it 
his  name,"  so  Deborah's  word  and  song  testify 
that  God  alone  can  save.  To  make  this  truth 
seen  and  believed  by  all,  He  lends  his  victory  to  a 
woman.  Thus  the  vanity  of  men  reveals  itself,  who 
a-cribe  to  themselves  that  which  belongs  to  God. 
Military  readiness  is  of  no  avail,  when  readiness 
of  spirit  is  not  cherished.  Not  legions,  but  proph- 
.ets,  guard  the  kingdom  of  God.  God  only  can 
conquer,  and  He  suffers  not  men  to  prescribe  the 
instruments  of  conquest. 

Barak  was  a  valiant  hero,  for  he  was  obedient. 
He  followed,  but  did  not  begin.  Hence,  also, 
though  he  gained  the  victory  in  the  field,  he  never 
theless  did  not  complete  it.  He  took  his  impulse 
from  a  woman,  —  with  Deborah,  but  not  without 
her,  he  was  willing  to  go  where  he  went ;  a  wo 
man  likewise  finished  the  victory,  when  Jael  slew 
the  leader  of  the  enemy.  He  waited  for  the  spirit 
which  Deborah  breathed  into  him;  not  so  did 
Jael  wait  for  his  sword  to  lay  Sisera  low.  Hence, 
a  woman's  name  became  connected  both  with  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  great  achievement. 
Thus  God  grants  results  according  to  the  measure 
of  courage.  As  we  believe,  so  we  have.  If  Barak 
had  believed  like  Deborah,  he  would  have  been  as 
near  to  God  as  she  was.  But  the  Spirit  of  God 
needs  no  soldiers  to  conquer.  He  glorifies,  through 
his  word,  the  despised  things  of  the  world.  Jesus 
selected  as  disciples,  not  athletes,  but  children  of 
God  who  sought  their  Father.  Put  up  thy  sword, 
He  said  to  Peter.  When  risen  from  the  dead,  it 
was  to  a  woman  that  He  first  appeared. 

STARKB  :  Holy  men  love  holy  company,  for 
therein  they  find  a  great  blessing.  —  THE  SAME: 
We  with  our  distrust  often  close  God's  hands,  so 
that  but  for  our  own  actions,  He  would  give  us  far 
more  than  He  does ;  for  God  is  more  inclined  to 
give,  than  we  to  receive.  —  THE  SAME:  So  are 
men's  hearts  in  the  hands  of  God,  that  out  of  the 
timid  He  can  make  heroes,  and  out  of  heroes,  cow 
ards. —  GERLACH  :  The  holy  faith  that  animates 
the  deed  of  Jael,  is  of  divine  origin  ;  the  ways  and 
methods,  however,  of  rude  and  savage  times  con 
tinue  in  part  until  the  time  when  all  the  promises 
of  God  in  Christ  shall  be  fulfilled. 

deed."  Compare  the  remarks  of  Dean  Stanley,  Hist,  of  (he 
Jewish  Churrh,  i.  365-370.  —  TE.] 

1  It  is  powerfully  treated  in  the  Bibel  in  Bildern,  pub 
lished  by  Schuorr. 
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Deborah'*   Song   of  Triumph. 
CHAPTER  V.     1-31. 


THE  SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Verse  1. 


1     Then  sang  Deborah  and  Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam  on  that  day,  saying, 


KXEOET1CAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  special  sign  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  is  the  use 
of  lyrical  expression.  The  praise  of  (Jod,  and  the 
proclamation  of  his  mighty  deeds,  burst  from  the 
prophets  in  the  rapture  of  j>oetic  visions.  Their 
language  is  glowing  and  powerful,  like  a  torch  in 
tin-  iii-lit.  This  lofty  view  of  the  nature  of  poetry 
shows  itself  everywhere.  Poets,  says  Socrates,  I 
speak  like  men  divinely  inspired,  like  those  who  j 
deliver  oraeles.  Anton;;  the  Romans,  legendary 
tradition  (I.iv.  i.  7)  told  of  an  ancient  prophetic  i 
n  vin|  ih,  Cannenta  (from  Carmen).  Of  no  Judge 
is  it  expressly  said  that  he  was  a  prophet  :  this  is 
alfi  nued  of  l)cl>onih  alone  ;  and  she  alone  among 
tin-in  unnfi,  —  and  that,  not  merely  as  Miriam,  who 
with  her  women  formed  the  responsive  choir  to 
Mo-aV  song,  but  as  Moses,  the  victor,  himself. 

She  sang,  "*f'.^X  She  was  the  creator  of  the 
song.  Quite  parallel  is  the  expression,  Kx.  xv.  1  : 
"  then  sang  Moses  and  the  sons  of  Israel  "  (^&*\ 
not  "  they  sang."  Moses,  divinely  inspired,  com- 
I  ost-d  the  song,  and  the  }>cople  sang  it.  The  case 
was  similar  with  Deborah.  The  feminine  of  the 

verb,  with  the  following  connective,  %  expresses 
the  independent  creation  and  the  joint-execution 
of  the  Song;  for  already  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
Barak  stands  for  the  most  part  for  the  j>cople  them 
selves.  Thus,  Huruk  has  gone  up  to  Mount  Tal>or, 
ch.  iv.  12  ;  Sisera's  unity  is  thrown  into  confusion 
before  Barak,  ver.  15;  IJarak 
Here 

in  the  Song 

cupy.  He  and  his  men  raise  l)el>orah's  hymn  as 
thvir  pong  of  triumph  ;  and  thus  it  becomes  a  na 
tional  hymn.  Song  is  the  noblest  ornament  which 
the  nations  of  antiquity  can  devise  for  victory. 
They  preserve  its  utterance*  tenaciously,  both  as 
cvidrnces  of  their  prowess,  and  as  incentives  to 
action  in  times  of  dishonor.  In  the  days  of  Pau- 
sanias  (in  the  second  century  after  Christ),  and 
thi-n-l.ire  about  800  years  a'fter  the  event,  the 
Mcftscnians  still  sang  a  triumphal  song  of  the  time 
of  Aristonicncs  (Pans.  iv.  16).  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  remnant  of  German  recollections  of 
ArminiuH,  is  the  Westphalian  popular  song,  still 
sung  in  the  region  of  what  wo*  once  the  field  of 
1  [The  author'!  Terrion  of  th«  Song  fornu  an  ewentlnl 
part  of  la.  exposition,  an-1  we  therefore  iub*tltute  a  tnuula- 
Uoo  of  It,  adhering  u  rlo*ely  a*  practicable  to  hto  German. 
for  UM  ordinary  KaglUh  text.  For  Dr.  CaM.U  rendering  of 
PjrP,  cf.  "Textual  and  OrammaHcal,"  octal,  p.  28.  In 
ffpot-nl,  it  will  he  wen  that  he  does  not  anxloiuly  aim  at 
llteralncM.  The  M*rk-lkred  letter,  an  deigned  to  imitate, 
rather  than  reproduce,  the  alliteration  which  In  oar  author  * 
marked  feature  of  UM  pom  (see  above).  It 


.  u          s  o  coso 

e  Barak,  ver.  15;  IJarak  pursues,  ver.  16  ;  etc. 

also,  therefore,  Barak  takes  the  place  which 
e  Song  of  Moses  the  "  children  of  Israel  "  oc 


victory  (cf.  Horkel,  in  A.T  G<vch.  der  Deutschen  Vor- 
zeit,  i.  257).  In  the  ease  of  Israel,  whose  victories 
are  the  steps  in  its  national  work,  and  the  evi 
dences  of  its  religious  truth,  the  interest  of  such  a 
song  is  the  greater,  l>ecause  there  tradition  moulded 
the  conscience  of  the  generations,  and  fidelity  to 
its  earliest  history  formed  the  conditions  of  the 
national  culling,  greatness,  and  glory. 

The  form  of  the  Song,  <js  of  the  old  Hebrew 
poetry  generally,  is  that  of  fr»e  rhythm.  The  Song 
is  a  poetical  stream  :  everywhere  pcx'tical,  and  yet 
untrummeled  by  any  artistic  diviMon  into  strophes. 
Such  a  division,  it  is  true,  is  not  altogether  want 
ing ;  but  it  is  never  made  a  rule.  Consequently, 
efforts  to  force  it  systematically  on  the  poem,  while 
(»nly  traces  of  it  show  themselves,  are  all  in  vain. 
There  is  no  want  of  finish  ;  introduction  and  con 
clusion  are  well  defined;  but  the  pauses  subordi 
nate  themselves  to  the  thoughts,  and  these  unfold 
themselves  free  as  the  waves.  The  peculiar  char 
acter  of  the  Song  cousins  in  the  boldness  of  its 
imagery  and  the  force  of  its  unusual  language.  It 
appropriates,  in  a  natural  manner,  all  those  (onus 
which  genuine  ptn'trv  does  not  seek  but  produce  ; 
but  it  appropriates  tfu-m  all  with  a  freedom  which 
endures  none  as  a  rule,  yet  without,  like  the  nat 
ural  stream,  violating  harmony.  The  Song,  then, 
has  Strophes,  but  they  ore  not  of  equal  measure; 
it  moves  along  in  parallelisms,  but  with  variations 
corresponding  to  the  movement  of  the  thought. 
The  most  interesting  feature  to  l>e  noticed,  is  the 
alliteration,  which  appears  in  the  highest  develop 
ment  and  delicacy,  as  elsewhere  only  in  the  old 
Norse  poems, -bat  also  with  considerable  freedom 
from  restraint.  It  is  important  to  notice  this, 
IH-CUUSC  it  testifies,  more  than  any  division  into 
strophes  that  may  exist,  to  the  nature  of  the  popu 
lar  song  and  its  lyrical  use.  The  divisions  which 
the  poem  certainly  shows,  are  determined  only  by 
its  own  course  of  thought  They  are  :  the  praise 
of  CJod,  as  introduction  (vers.  2-5)  ;  the  delinea 
tion  of  the  emergency  (vers.  6—8);  the  call  to 
praise  that  the  evil  no  "longer  exists  (vers.  9-11)  ; 
delineation  of  the  victory  and  the  victors  (vers.  12- 
23);  the  fate  of  the  enemy  (vers.  24-31).  The 
rendering!  which  distinguish  the  following  trans 
lation  from  the  older  versions  extant,  will  be  jus 
tified  under  the  several  verses  in  which  they 
occur.1 

may  be  uneful  to  tome  muler*  to  he  refrm  «1  to  the  follow 
ing  readily  acc«Mlble  KnglUh  Yemlon*  of  the  Song  :  Robin, 
i".ii  ..  with  an  extended  commentary,  In  /•'•'<'  /.''/  "<"•"•'/, 
1831,  p.  668  ;  "  ReTiew  of  llollmann  on  the  .Hong  of  IvU>rah," 
<Vu.  S,,tc:atar  (New  llatren),  II.  807  ;  Robblnn,  "  The  Bong 
of  Deborah."  Bibliothtca  .Somi,  1866,  p  697  ;  Milman  • 
rentoo,  In  Hi»l.  of  tkt  Jew*,  I.  292;  Stanley X  in  Jtitotk 
Ckurtk,  I.  870.  The  whole  ipiclal  literature  of  the  fubjwt 
U  gireo  by  Uacbmann,  I.  206  ff.  —  Tk-j 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Vers.  2-5. 

2  That  in  Israel  wildly  waved  the  hair 

In  the  people's  self-devotion,  —  Praise  God ! 

3  Hear,  O  ye  kings,  give  ear,  O  ye  princes  : 
I  for  God,1  unto  Him  will  I  sing, 

I  will  strike  the  strings  unto  God,  the  Lord  of  Israel ! 

4  O  God,  at  thy  march  from  Seir, 

At  thy  going  forth  from  Edom's  fields, 

The  earth  trembled,  and  the  heavens  dropped, 

Yea,  the  clouds  dropped  down  water. 

5  The  mountains  were  dismayed  before  God, 
Even  this 2  Sinai,  before  God,  the  Lord  of  Israel. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
[1  Ver.  3.  —  Dr.  Cassel :  Ich  fUr  Gott ;  but  the  accents  separate  "ObS  from  H^iTO,   and  there  appears   no  good 

reason  for  disregarding  them.  The  position  and  repetition  of  the  subject  *^2M  serve  to  bring  the  person  of  the  Singer 
prominently  into  view,  and  that  not  in  her  character  as  woman,  but  as  prophetess,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  there 
fore  entitled  to  challenge  the  attention  of  kings  and  princes.  So  Bachinann.  —  TE.] 

[2  Ver.  5.  —  "O^D     HT  :     literally,  "this  Sinai."      "  Sinai  is  present  to  the  poetic  .eye  of  Deborah  "  (Wordsworth). 
Dr.  Cassel  translates  by  the  definite  article,  der  Sinai.  —  TE.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.    . 

Ver.  2.  The  above  translation  of  ver.  2  *  differs 
from  all  earlier  renderings,  which  however  also 
differ  more  or  less  from  each  other.  The  most  in 
teresting  among  them  is  that  of  those  Greek  ver 
sions  which  render  "  e'v  rep  &p^affdai  upx"ny^s"  It 
has  been  followed  by  a  multitude  of  esteemed  ex 
positors  (Schnurrer,  Kosenmiiller,  Ewald,  Ber- 
theau,  Biktger,  Kemink)  ;  and  yet  it  betrays  its 

Egyptian  origin,  since  in  connection  with 


it  thought  only  of  the  Egyptian  Pha 
raoh  or  king,  and  expounded  accordingly.  A  simi 
lar,  more  homiletical  interpretation  proceeds  from 
the  Targum.  This  was  more  naturally  reminded  of 
fTD  SH12,  yltio,  vindicta  ;  the  Midrash,  by  speak 
ing  of  the  cessation  of  the  sufferings,  whose  pre 
vious  existence  is  implied  in  the  necessity  for  ven 
geance,  shows  that  it  adopts  the  same  interpreta 
tion.  Teller  also,  perhaps  unconsciously,  arrived 
at  the  same  explanation.  The  interpretation  of 

Raschi,  who  takes  37"?5  as  equivalent  to  V~!?»  an(l 

of  those  who  suppose  it  equivalent  to  £?.£i  may, 
like  various  others,  be  passed  over  in  silence.  '  The 
natural  exposition,  which  is  always  at  the  same 
time  the  poetical,  has  on  all  sides  been  overlooked. 

37"!?  is  undoubtedly  (as  in  Arabic)  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  more  particularly  the  long,  waving 
hair,  the  coma,2  as  appears  from  Ezek.  xliv.  20. 
fornlj  anj  jg  use(j  j 


cs 

2  That  we  must  go  back  to  the  sense  of  this  word,  is  also 
admitted  by  Keil  ;  but  he  attaches  a  meaning  to  it  which 

it;  never   has.     [Ken,:        /Tli'HS   here  means   properly 


xxxii.  42,  where  blood  is  spoken  of  as  flowing 
down  from  the  hairy  head  (2^S  rri3n.Q  E^IE). 

Hence  the  verb  ^7"]5,  (cf.  KO/J.^V,  to  cultivate  the 
hair),  signifies  "  to  make  loose,"  to  allow  to  "  be 
come  wild,"  as  when  the  hair  flies  wild  and  loose 
about  the  neck;  wherefore  it  is  said  of  Aaron 
(Ex.  xxxii.  25)  that  he  had  caused  the  people 

H37"1S,  "  to  grow  wild,"  and  of  the  people  that 

they  "had  grown  wild"  (V?^)«  The  circum 
stances  under  which  the  hair  was  allowed  to  grow, 
are  well  known.  The  person  who  makes  a  vow, 
who  would  be  holy  unto  God,  is  directed  (Num. 

vi.  5)  to  let  his  hair 'grow  (^13  ^5§)-  The  in 
stance  of  Samson,  to  which  we  shall  come  here 
after,  is  familiar.  The  present  occasion  for  this 

observance  arose  G37  ^^50'75»  8  when  the  peo 
ple  consecrated  themselves,  devoted  themselves 
(se  devovit),  to  God,  —  the  people,  namely,  who  gave 
heed  to  the  voice  of  Deborah,  and  placed  themselves 
in  the  position  of  one  who  called  himself  holy  unto 
God.  Israel,  through  disobedience,  had  fallen  into 
servitude.  Those  who  followed  Barak,  had  faith 
in  God  ;  upon  the  strength  of  this  faith  they  haz 
arded  their  lives.  They  devoted  themselves  wholly 
as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  The  verse  therefore  exhibits 
a  profound  apprehension  of  the  essential  nature  of 
the  national  lite.  It  sets  forth  the  ground  of  the 
verv  possibility  of  the  Song,  and  therefore  stands 
at  its  head.  Israel  could  be  victorious  only  by 
repentance  and  return  to  obedience.4  The  proph 
etess  delineates,  poetically  and  with  forcible  beauty, 

comati,  hairy  persons,  i.  e.  those  who  are  endowed  with 
strength.  The  champions  in  battle  are  meant,  who  by 
their  prowess  and  valor  preceded  the  people."  —  TE.] 

8  The  verb  HI  3  occurs  only  in  Exodus,  Ezra,  Chron 
icles,  and  here. 

»  The  Targum,  though  merely  paraphrastic,  in  iw  spirit 
agrees  entirely  with  this  interpretation. 
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the  people's  great  act  of  self-devotion,  when  whole 
tribes  give  themselves  to  God,  —  their  hair  stream 
ing,  their  heart*  rejoicing,  —  arid  place  their 
strength  and  trust  in  Him.  They  were  the  icdpri- 
•  of  a  divine  freedom.  This  interpreta 


tion  also  brings  the  parallelism  out  clearly  :  ^r? 
stands  in  both  causal  and  appositional  correlation 
with  —  ";T2rirT5.  The  prcpOMtion  ?  points  out 
the  condition  of  the  peojile  in  which  they  conquered 
and  sang.  The  Song  is  the  people's  consecration 
h.  inn.  and  praises  God  for  the  prosperous  and  suc 
cessful  is.Mie  with  which  He  has  crowned  their 
vows.  "  I'raise  ye  God,"  it  exclaims,  "  for  the 
long  locks,"  —  i.  e.  for  and  in  the  people's  conse 
cration.  The  result  of  every  such  consecration  as 
God  blesses,  is  his  praise.  And  now,  the  nations 
must  hear  it  !  1  he  object  of  Israel's  national 
pride,  is  its  God.  Hence,  Israel's  song  of  triumph 
is  a  call  upon  surrounding  kings  to  hear  what  God 
did  for  his  people  when  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
Him.''' 

Ver.  .T.  Hear,  O  ye  kinars  and  princes.     Both 
are  expressions  for  the  "  mighty  ones  "  among  the 

nations,  cf.  Ps.  ii.  2.  C*3T*~)  are  the  great,  the 
strong,  /town  manifestly  answers  to  the  Sanskrit 
rritna  (Ben  fey,  i.  332),  Old  Ili^h  German  riso, 
giant.  —  Deborah  proposes  not  merely  to  sing,  but 

adds,  I  will  play  P^tS).  As  in  the  Psalms,  sing 
ing  and  playing  are  joined  together,  one  repre 
senting  thought,  the  other  sound.  The  action  ex- 

pressed  by  ~^t,  is  performed  on  various  instru 
ments  (cf.  I"s.  cxliv.  9,  "  ten-stringed  lute  "),  chieflv 
on  the  cithern,  a  species  of  harp  or  Ivre  (Ps.  xeviii. 
5,  etc.),  but  alK>  with  timbrels  and  citherns  (Ps. 
cxlix.  3,  cf.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  Miriam  also  accom 
panied  her  antiphonal  sontr  with  timbrels  (tympcutu, 
Ex.  xv.  2O),  Jejihthah's  daughter  used  them  as  she 
came  to  meet  her  father  (.Indg.  xi.  34).  Nor  can 
they  have  failed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  Song 
of  our  prophetess.  7y;/i/*i/j'i  (tufih,  timbrels)  ap 
pear  in  antiquity  as  the  special  instrument  of  im 
passioned  women  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  iii.  489). 

The  derivation  of  the  word  ~*?J  is  not  clear.  De- 
litzsch  is  doubtless  right  in  deciding  (Pmtlter,  i.  19) 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  samar  which 
signifies  to  "  prune  the  vine."  That  sainar  re 
minds  one  of  the  Greek  O>*/ATJ,  a  clasp  and  carving- 
knife.  Simmer,  to  play  (seil.  inismor,  ^oA^j),  dis 
tinguishes  itself  as  an  onomatopoctic  word.  The 
primitive  Greek  singer,  whose  contest  with  the 
muses  in  cithern-playing  Homer  already  relates, 
was  named  JTutmyra  (II.  ii.  594). 

Vers.  4,  5.  O  bod  at  thy  march  from  Seir. 
An  Israelitish  song  can  praise  God  only  by  re- 

1  («•  Long-halrwl,"  cf.  the  Homeric  *api,«oM<5*»KT«  A*«- 
ovt,  lf  long.halred  Greeks,"  //.  U.  11,  etc.  Among  the  later 
Greeks,  long  hair  was  the  bulge  of  freedom,  and  hence  was 
not  allowed  to  «Uve*.  See  Smith  '•  Diet.  Anti7uitnt,  •.  T. 
'•Coma."  —  T».J 

t  [Dr.  Bachmann  adopt*  the  rlew  of  Ter.  2  glren  by  the 
LXX.  acrorlliu  to  (he  Alexandrine  Codei  :  iv  ry  opfaotfot 
•PVrywt  «VlTp«.»A,  and  translate*,  "  that  the  leaders  led,'* 
etc.  The  I  W»  of  •'  leading  "  or  "  going  before,"  he  says, 


may  be  noddy  derired  from  the  radical  meaning  of 
"  to  break  forth,  "  »e.  Into  prominence  (herrorbrecJun  ).  Ills 
critkUm  on  our  author's  translation  U  as  follows  :  "  To  fay 
nothing  of  U,.  fact  that  the  parUUr.  (?)  V^S  •«"« 
,  standing  as  It  does  In  parallelism  with  C,  It  may 


hearsing  the  history  of  Israel.  For  the  fact  that 
God  is  in  its  history  constitutes  the  sole  founda 
tion  of  Israel's  national  existence  and  righto  over 
against  other  nations.  But  this  immanence  of 
God  in  the  history  of  the  people,  manifests  itself 
most  wonderfully  in  those  events  through  which, 
as  by  steps,  Israel  became  a  nation.  For  not  in 
Egypt,  where  Israel  was  a  servant,  was  the  nation 
born,  nor  through  the  exodus  alone  ;  the  nation 
ality  of  Israel  is  the  child  of  the  desert.  There, 
through  the  self-revelation  of  God,  Israel  became 
a  free  people.  TUe  journey  through  the  desert  — 
of  which  Sinai  was  the  central  jx>int, — by  the 
giving  of  the  law  and  the  impartation  of  doc-trine, 
bv  the  wonderful  provision  of  food  and  the  gift  of 
victory,  and  by  the  infliction  of  awful  judgments, 
l>ecame  one  continuous  act  of  divine  revelation. 
Thus,  Israel  came  forth  from  the  desert  a  i>crfected 
nation.  The  prophetic  insight  of  the  Hebrew 
jwets,  at  one  clear  glance,  traces  the  desert-birth 
of  the  nation  back  to  the  manifest  nearness  of  God 
a*  its  cause  All  that  hapjHMicd  to  the  people 
came  from  God.  "  The  Lord  came  from  Siuai," 
says  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2),  "and 
rose  up  from  Seir ;  He  shined  forth  from  Mount 
Paran."  The  114th  psalm  (ver.  2)  represent*  the 
?xodus  from  Egypt  as  the  beginning  of  Israel's 
lationality  :  "  Then  Judah  became  his  sanctuary." 
Deborah  takes  Seir  and  Edom,  whence  Israel  en 
tered  history  as  a  nation,  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  desert ;  which  from  her  position  was,  even 
geographically,  quite  natural.  The  CStb  Psalm, 
borrowing  from  tin's  passage,  at  the  same  time  ex 
plains  it  by  substituting  more  general  terms  for 
Seir  and  Edom  :  8  "  When  thou  wentest  forth  IM> 
fore  thv  people,  when  thou  didst  march  through 
the  wilderness."  The  wilderness  was  the  theatre 
of  the  revelation  of  God.  There  He  appeared  to 
his  people.  Where  is  there  another  nation  to 
whom  this  occurred  ?  "  Hear,  ye  kings,"  cries  tlfc 
prophetess,  what  nation  was  ever  raised  up,  in 
structed,  and  led,  bv  the  manifest  presence  of  such 
a  God  ? 

The  earth  trembled.  The  superior  grandeur 
of  Scriptural  over  the  noblest  Hellenic  conceptions, 
is  scarcely  anywhere  more  clearly  apparent.  The 
earthquake,  with  Hesiod  and  others,  is  symbolic  of 
conflict  In-tween  the  jx>wers  above  and  those  below, 
between  Zeus  and  'lyphon  :  — 

"  Great  Olympus  trembled  beneath  the  immortal  feet 
Of  the  iluler  rising  up,  and  hollow  groiuu-d  tliu  earth. 

The  earth  refunded,  and  the  heurcns  around,  and  the 
floods  of  ocean."  4 

To  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Delxirah,  also,  and  of 
the  Psalms,  the  earthquake  becomes  a  jx)wcrful 
syml>ol ;  but  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  creature's 

well  be  doubted  whether  the  expression  taken  in  this  sense 
would  i-vi-r  have  boon  intelligible,  not»  i'h-t  m.lm,-  th'e  al 
leged  explanatory  apposition  of  the  second  member  of  the 

Terse  ;  at  all  oTents,  in  the  language  of  the  law  37*^53 
denotes,  not  an  act,  but  a  condition  (the  consequence  of  the 
"^2  j?*™^  /  "137J-1,  Num.  Tl.  6),  such  as  at  the  btginniny 
of  tin*  fulfillment  of  a  TOW  of  consecration  —  and  to  a  begin 
ning  the  reference  would  hare  to  be  here,  —  could  hare  DO 
existence."  — T».] 

»  For     "V^tZPEJ     Tjn^-*?»     Ps.    IxTlll.  substitutes 
,nd    for      -Sit 


u  has 

4  Hesiod,  Tfuogon.,  v.'&O  etc- 
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humiiitv  and  awe  on  account  of  the  sacrod  near-  j  lambs  1  "  asks  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  cxiv.  6  :    "  Before 


n "ss  of  God.  For  Israel's  sake,  God  descended 
from  on  hijjh  ;  the  creature  knows  its  Lord,  and 
trembles.  The  earth  trembles,1  and  "  the  heavens 
pour."  (In  the  desert  peninsula  of  Sinai  the  lat 
ter  is  a  wonder.  Kven  at  this  day,  the  Bedouins 
cherish  the  superstition  that  Moses  had  in  his 
possession  the  book  which  determines  the  fall  of 
rain.)  The  heavens  lose  their  brazen  aridity ; 
whatever  is  hard  and  unyielding,  h'nn  as  rock 
and  stone,  becomes  soft  and  liquid :  '2  the  moun 
tains  Btagger,  the  rocks  flow  down  like  water 

(•ibTJ).  The  earthquake-belt  that  girdles  the 
Mediterranean  afforded  numerous  instances  of  such 
phenomena.  Tremendous  masses  of  rock  have 
been  shaken  down  from  Mount  Sinai  by  earth 
quakes  (Hitter  xiv.  601,  etc.).  Even  this  Sinai. 
That  is,  Sinai  especially,  Sinai  before  all  others  is 
the  mountain  that  shook  when  God  descended, 
according  to  the  statement,  Ex.  xix.  18;  "and 
the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly."  Thunders 
rolled  and  heavy  clouds  hung  upon  its  summit 
(Ex.  xix.  16).  "The  mountains  saw  thee,"  says 
Habakkuk  (ch.  iii.  10),  "and  they  trembled;^ the 
overflowing  of  the  waters  passed  by."  "  What 
ailed  you,  ye  mountains,  that  ye  trembled  like 

1  Cf.  Jer.  x.  10;  Joel  iv.  (iii.)  16,  etc. 


the  Lord  the  earth  trembled,  before  the  God  of 
Jacob." 

These  introductory  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God, 
have  no  reference  to  the  battle  at  the  Kishon. 
They  magnify  the  power  and  majesty  of  Israel's 
God,  as  manifested  in  the  nation's  earlier  history. 
Such  is  the  God  of  Israel,  the  nations  are  told. 
Such  is  He  who  has  chosen  Israel  for  his  people. 
It  was  there  in  the  desert  that  they  became  his  ; 
and  for  that  reason  the  poet  selects  the  scenes  of 
the  desert  as  the  material  of  her  praise.  She 
speaks  with  great  brevity  :  the  68th  Psalm  ampli 
fies  her  conceptions.  Very  unfortunate  is  the 
conjecture  (Boitger)  that  by  Sinai  Tabor  is  meant. 
It  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
old  covenant,  which  could  never  consent  to  make 
Sinai  the  representative  of  any  less  sacred  moun 
tain.  Moreover,  the  battle  was  not  on  Tabor,  but 
in  the  plain,  near  the  Kishon.  With  ver.  5  closes 
that  part  of  the  Song  by  which  the  "  kings  and 


are  informed  that   the  God  whom  the 
elements   fear,  has   become   the  Lord  of  Israel. 


With  ver.  6  the  poetess  first  enters  on  the  history 
of  the  state  of  affairs  which  existed  in  Israel  pre 
vious  to  her  great  deed. 

2  «  The  mountains  melt  like  wax,"  cf.  Ps.  xcvii.  5. 


THE   PREVIOUS    DISTRESS. 

Vers.    6-8. 


6  After l  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anuth, 
After  the  Helper's  (Jael's)  days, 

The  highways  were  deserted, 

The  traveller  went  in  winding  ways. 

7  Deserted  were  Israel's  hamlets,2  deserted, 

Till  I  Deborah  rose  up  —  rose  up  a  mother  in  Israel. 

8  New  gods  h"<d  they  grot  them3 — therefore   the   press  of  war  approached  their 

gates  ;  4 
Among  forty  thousand  in  Israel  was  there  found 5  or  shield  or  spear  ? 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  6.—  On  this  translation  of  2,  compare  the  author's  remarks  below.  The  justification  they  attempt,  is,  however) 
too  forced  and  artificial  to  be  satisfactory .  The  passages  cited  in  its  support,  are  rather  against  it.  For  in  Num.  xiv.  11, 
it  is  the  very  fact  that  Israel's  unbelief  exists  contemporaneously,  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  mighty  wonders,  that 
makes  it  so  culpable.  And  so  in  the  p;issages  cited  from  Isai.iti  (ch.  v.25  ;  ix.  11  (12) ;  x.  4),  it  is  the  continuance  of  Je 
hovah's  anger  while  surrounded,  so  to  speak,  by  the  terrible  evidences  of  previous  punitive  inflictions,  that  gives  it  its 

full  dreadfulness.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  2  here  in  the  sense  of  "  in,"  "  during."  It  is  necessary,  further, 
to  pl^ce  Shamgar  not  in,  but  after,  the  eighty  years'  rest  procured  by  Ehud,  cf.  on  ch.  iii.  31  ;  for  while  the  rf  land  rested," 
sucha  state  of  affair*  as  Deborah  here  describes  cannot  have  existed.  He  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Canaanite  oppres 
sion  in  tlie  north,  and  fought  against  the  Philistines  who  rose  up  in  the  south  (so  Bachmann  and  others).  A  single  ex 
ploit  is  told  of  him  ;  and  the  comparatively  inferior  position  assigned  him  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  seems  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  only  remarkable  deed  he  did.  That  deed,  however,  was  one  which  would  make  him  universally 
known  and  held  up  as  a  great  hero.  Deborah  seizes  on  this  popular  estimate  of  Shamgar,  in  order  by  contrast  to  heighten 
the  glory  of  the  divine  deliverance  just  achieved.  Such  was  your  condition  when  your  great  hero  lived,  she  says  :  but 

now,  behold,  what  hath  God  wrought!  —  The  words  u^  ^P^2l»  "  m  tne  da>'8  of  Jael>"  contain  another  difficulty.  It 
must  strike  every  one  as  inappropriate  that  one  who,  so  tar  as  we  know,  had  only  now  become  famous,  and  that  by  a 
deed  of  deliverance,  namely,  Jael,  the  slayer  of  Sisera,  should  be  connected  with  the  past  misery.  Dr.  Cassel's  sugges 
tion  that  Vjp  is  to  be  taken  as  a  surname  or  popular  designation  of  some  hero  (see  below),  becomes  therefore  exceed 
ingly  attractive.  But  according  to  our  view  of  S,  the  hero  thus  designated  cannot  be  Ehud,  but  must  be  Shamgar 
-Ta.] 

[2  Ver.  7  —  "pTHS.     Geseuius  and  Fiirst  define  this  word  as  properly  meaning,  "  rule,  dominion  ;  "  here,  concrete  for 
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80  also  Bertheau,  De  W.tte,  Bunsen,  and  similarly  many  previous  expositors  and  versions  :  LXX.,  Cod. 
Vat  ««r«Tot',  al.  codd.  oi  iparoirm  (Cod.  Al.  simply  transfers  the  word,  and  write  ^pa^tr)  ;   It.  Vers.  pottnlet,  Vulg./orlM. 

This  undoubtedly  yields  a  good  sens*  ;  but,  as  Bachmann  poiuU  out,  it  rests  on  a  meaning  of  the  root  T"H£,  which  al 
though  In-louring  to  it  in  Arabic,  it  does  not  practically  bare  in  Hebrew.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  be  a  hazardous  pro 
ceeding  to  separate  ^T^Q  from  HT^?  In  signification,  if  not  (as  Fiirst  does)  in  root-relations.  Accordingly,  Bach 

mann  and  Keil,  like  our  author  and  others,  explain  ^T^?  by  «^|^,  and  make  it  moan  the  "  open  country,"  or  "  the 
uowalled  citi«^  or  Tillages  of  the  open  country."  In  this'  they  only  follow  the  Targuni,  1'eshito,  most  of  the  Rabbins, 
and  many  earlier  and  later  expositors.  The  form  of  the  word  shows  that  it  is  properly  an  abstract,  cf.  Oes.  (Sr.  88,  2  ; 
84,  IS  ;  Kwal.l,  163.  b,  d.  Keil  and  Oassel  make  it  apply  in  the  concrete  to  the  cities,  village*,  or  hamletn,  Bach  maun  to 
the  populatiou.  of  tlie  open  country  (LandvoUe).  The  connection  of  the  passage.  he  thinks,  require*  a  personal.  not  local, 
Signification  ;  for  as  rer.  8  a  corresponds  to  (or  rather  given  the  ground  of)  ver.  6c  d,  so  ver.  7  a  ^tbe  cessation  of 

]V"?2)    must  correspond  to  rer.  8  b  (the  absence  of  shield  and  spear).     lie  further  argues  that  as  in  ver  2,  1  b,  and 


8  6,  SP5Ts2  refers  to  the  ptopU  of  Israel,  it  must  also  refer  to  them  in  ver.  7  a  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  signification 
"  ruial  population,"  L«  more  suitable  in  ver.  11.  The  ultimate  result  is  the  same  whether  one  or  the  other  interpretation 
be  adopted  ;  yet,  as  Itachinaim's  argument*  do  not  appear  to  have  much  forre,  and  as  the  immediately  preceding  men 
tion  of  highway*  leads  the  mind  to  think  of  local  centres  of  populatiou  ratuer  thau  of  the  population,  itself,  we  preter  to 
interpret  village*  or  hainleu.—  Ta.J 

[>  Ver.  8.  —  Dr.  Caasel's  translation  conforms  more  closely  to  the  original  :  GrwdJilt  hatttn  fit  nevt  Gutter,  —  "  they 
had  chosen  new  gods  ''  The  above  English  rendering  was  adopted  in  order  to  reproduce  the  alliteration  of  the  (Jenmiu. 
-T..J 

(4  Ver.  8.—  C"^P  Cflb  TS  :  literally,  "  then  war  (was  at  the)  gates."  DI^?  ta  D®8*  wpWneil  as  a  Terbal 
noun  from  piel,  the  vowel  of  the  final  syllable  of  the  absolute  HPT  V  being  shortened  because  of  the  clo*a  connection 
with  the  following  word,  and  the  retraction  of  the  tone  being  omitted  on  account  of  the  toneless  initial  -syllable  of 
D^TtT  (ISertheau,  Keil,  Bachmuun).  C^3?U7  niay  be  genitive  (in  which  case  EH]?  must  be  in  the  construct 
Mate)  or  accusative  of  place,  which  U  more  simple.  —Ta.] 

l»  Ver.  8.  —  nS~^~L2S.      According  to  Keil  and  others  US   introduces  a  negative   interrogatory.    But   as    US 

V  T  ••  •   , 

with  simple,  direct  questions  is  rare,  cf.  Ges.  Gr.  153.  2,  Bachmann  prefers  to  regard  it  as  the  uS  of  obtcntatioii  :  "  if 
shield  or  upear  were  seen  !  "  i.  e.  t.u-y  were  not  seen.  So  also  Uertheau,  Uesenius,  Fiirst  (in  their  Lexicons),  and  many 
other*  —  la.J 


KXJJGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  (  Philologically,  this  form  of  expression  is  not  with 

out  analogies.     God  says  (Num.  xiv.  11),  "They 

Vert.  6-8.  After  the  days  of  Shamgrar,  ^2  ^ICVQ  not  me,  nto'SH*  bb2,"  in,  ,'.  e.  after  "  all 
'-)2OC?.  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  can  scarcely  i  the  wonders  I  have  done  among  them."  In  the 
be  removed,  if,  as  is  usually  done,  the  preposition  same  manner  we  are  to  interpret  b^5  in  several 
5  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  in,"  "  during."  Duriny  '  passages  of  Isaiah  (oh.  ix.  11  (12);  v.  25;  x.  4). 
the  days  of  Shamgar  such  misery  cannot  have  j  "  the  Syrians  and  Philistines  devour  Israel,  —  I'M 
come  upon  Israel.  The  narrator  could  not  in  that  all  that,  q/?erall  that,  notwithstanding  all  that,  his 
CMC  have  said  of  him,  ch.  iii.  31,  that  he  "delivered  I  &nger  is  not  turned  away."  Thus  the  sense  of 
Israel,  "just  as  (ver.  15)  he  speaks  of  Ehud  as  a  '  our  passage  also  Incomes  elear.  Notwithstand- 
"  deliverer."  If  Shamgar  was  no  deliverer,  how  |  ing  that  the  days  of  Shamgar  have  l>cen,  i.  e.  after 
can  it  be  said  "and  after  him  (or  like  him,  i.  e.  I  them,  misery  In-gan.  His  heroic  deed  against  the 
Ehud,  ef.  on  ch.  iii.  31)  was  Shamgar  ?  "  It  seems  j  Philistines,  was  the  last  great  act  ]H>rformed  hy  Is- 
iraix>ssiblc  to  assume  (a.s  nevertheless  Keil  also  \  rael.  B»it  the  author  acids,  "  in,  after,  the  days  of 
does),  that  the  poe  less  could  sav  of  the  days  of  sueh  Jael."  That  this  cannot  l>e  the  Stout-hearted  wo- 
a  hero,  that  there  was  no  resistance  and  defense,  no  :  man  who  slew  Sisera,  is  self-evident,  since  Deborah, 
sword  or  shield,  in  Israel.  The  disparaging  cornice-  speaking  of  her  contemporary,  could  not  ,-av  "  in 
lion  in  which,  were  this  assumption  true,  it  would 
j»!-M-  her  to  exhibit  the  hero,  is  also  wholly  at  va 
riance  with  her  spirit.  To  this  mu.-t  IK-  added  that, 


speaking  o 
the  davs  of 


M  was  above  shown  to  be  probable,  Shaingar's 
famous  exploit  and  further  activity  fall  within  the 
eighty  years  of  "  rest"  after  Khud.  At  all  events, 
Bhamgar'l  fame  is  related  Ix-fore  the  time  in  which 
Israel  again  >>cgins  to  sin,  and  consequently  again 
falls  into  servitude.  It  cannot  therefore  be  other 
wise  understood,  than  that  Deborah  retraces  the 
mi-Tv  of  her  people  up  to  the  time  of  this  last  hero. 
"  Since  the  days  of  fihamgar,"  i.  c.  niton  and  after 
his  days,  the*  highways  began  to  be  deserted.1 

1  The  os«  of  ^  In,  In  th«  STOM  of  upon  .  after,  cannot 
b*  eoo«U»rsd  surprising,  when  the  poetical  freedom  of  the 
Unfnafc*  to  taken  Into  account.  Even  our  German  aw/ 
T  upon  "  or  "  oo  "),  of  which  Grimm  says  that  in  many 
CMS*  It  has  appropriated  the  meaning  of  m,  affords  an  In- 
Stone*  oT  the  same  kind.  To  pass  by  other  examples,  we 
also  my  with  equal  propriety,  "  M  mWm  tagm  "  (in  many 


f  Jael."  But  apart  from  this,  the'Song 
itself  (ver.  24)  distinguishes  this  Jael  by  can-full  v 
designating  her  as  the  "  wife  of  Ilelnr,  the  Kenitc." 
Moreover,  Jael  is  projH-rly  a  man's  name.  The 
other  assumption,  however,  that  Jael  was  a  Jud^re, 
who  lived  beTore  Deborah's  time,  rests  on  slender 
foundations.  It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  the 
narrator,  who  communicates  the  Song  of  Deborah, 
had  he  so  understood  it,  would  not  have  told  us 
something  of  this  Judge  Jael.  He  would  at  all 
events  have  inserted  his  name,  at  least  in  some  sueh 
manner  as  that  of  Shamgar  himself,  of  Klon  the 
Zcbulonitc,  and  of  Abdon  (Jmlg.  xii.  11-15),  of 

days),  and  "naeh  vitlen  tagen  "  (after  many  days),  not  only 
when  the  reference  is  to  the  futura,  but  even  when  It  is  to 
the  past.  —  Although  Shamgnr  ulew  the  Philistines  with  an 
ox-goad,  that  fact  cannot  explain  the  non-em plovmrnt  of 
sword  and  lance  In  T«r.  8  of  the  Song ;  for,  as  Barak's 
heroes  show  (ch.  IT.  16),  there  ls  no  want  of  weapons,  but 
of  courage  to  use  them. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


whom  nothing  is  reported  beyond  the  general  fact 
that  they  judged  Israel.  The  only  remaining  sup 
position,  and  one  fully  accordant  with  the  poetic 
cast  of  the  Song,  is,  that  Jael  was  the  knightly 
surname  of  Shamgar,  or  even  more  probably  of 
Ehud.  We  know  that  Gideon  is  frequently  men 
tioned  by  his  heroic  name  Jerubbaal,  and  that  Sam 
son  is  simply  styled  Bedan  ( I  Sam.  xii.  1 1 )'.  That 
Jael  might  readily  become  the  beautiful  popular 
designation  of  a  man  so  determined  and  rapid  in 
his  movements  as  Ehud,  is  evident,  whether  we 
take  it  to  mean  the  Mountain-climber,  the  August 
One,  the  Prince,  or  the  Rock-goat,  whose  facile 
ascent  to  the  most  inaccessible  rocky  heights  is  as 
tonishing.  Most  prob.iblv,  however,  the  name  is 

connected  with  the  word  vs!pn,  to  help.  The 
same  word,  which  is  often  used  negatively  concern 
ing  heathen  gods  (^  v^37V  S  V,  "  they  help  not,"  1 
Sam.  xii.  21,  Jer.  ii.  8,  etc.),  is  here  employed 
positively  to  denote  one  who  was  a '' Helper  of 
Israel  in  distress.  The  sense,  moreover,  becomes 
thus  perfectly  clear  :  "  After  the  days  of  Shamgar, 
after  the  days  of  Jael  (Ehud),"  the  people  perished 
through  their  sins ;  that  is,  as  eh.  iv.  1  asserts,  and 
ver.  8  of  this  chapter  confirms,  —  "  they  had  chosen 
themselves  new  gods." 

The  highways  were  deserted, 

literally,  they  ceased  to  be  highways.  No  one 
1  ti'avelled  on  the  public  roads,  because  there  was  no 
security.  The  enemy  plundered  all  through  the 
country.  He  who  was  obliged  to  travel,  sought 
out  concealed  by-paths,  in  order  to  elude  the  ty 
rant  and  his  bands.  These  few  lines  give  a  strik 
ing  picture  of  a  land  languishing  under  hostile 

oppression.    "PTHQ  V?~Tn,  open  places,  hamlets, 

ceased  to  exist.  1^7^  ^s  the  open  country,  in  dis 
tinction  from  cities  surrounded  by  walls  and  gates. 
One  imagines  himself  to  be  reading  a  description  of 
the  condition  of  Germany  in  the  10th  century, 
when  the  Magyars  invaded  the  land  (cf.  Widukind, 
Sfchs.  Gesch.  i.  32).  Henry  I.  is  celebrated  as  a 
builder  of  cities,  especially  because  by  fortifving 
open  villages  he  rendered  them  more  secure  than 
formerly  against  the  enemy.  All  ancient  exposi 
tors,  Greek  as  well  as  Chaldee  and  later  Rabbinic, 

consent  to  this  explanation  or  ^^-  l  (cf.  Schnur- 
rer,  p.  46).  Ver.  8  also  agrees  with  it:  no  place 
without  walls  was  any  longer  secure  against  the 
hostile  weapons  of  those  who  oppressed  Israel ; 
the  conflict  was  pushed  even  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  mountain  fortresses.  The  attempt  to  make  the 
word  mean  "  princes,"  "  leaders,"  labors  under 
great  difficulties  ;  which  modern  expositors,  almost 

1  K<>il  also  has  adopted  it. 

2  I  WORDSWORTH  :  tf  Until  that  1  Deborah  arose.  Deborah, 
as  an  inspired  person,  looks  at  herself  from  an  external  point 
of  view,  and  np«';iks  of  herself  objectively,  considering  all  her 
acts  as  due,  not  to  herself,  but  to  the  Spirit  of  God.     She 
does  not  pr  use  herself,  but   blesses  God  who  acted   in  her : 
eo  did  Moses  (sec  Num.  xii.  3),  and  so  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii. 
11). -TR.] 

8  Isolated  interpretations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  taken  up  by 
a  few  moderns,  find  the  subject  in  Elohim,  as  if  "  God  bad 


all  of  whom  have  adopted  it,  have  by  no  means 
overcome.      It  raises  an  internal  contradiction  to 


connect  '  w^^  T?^»  wnen  taken  in  this 
sense.  We  can  very  properly  say  V7"Tn  2^3?'""), 
"  the  hungry  cease  to  be  such,"  but  not  "  princes." 
Of  a  banished  dynasty  there  is  no  question.  A 
Judge  there  was  not  ;  none  therefore  could  cease 
to  be.  The  lack  of  military  virtue  is  first  men 
tioned  in  ver.  8.  Situated  as  Israel  was,  the  mis 
ery  of  the  people  might  be  measured  by  the  extent 
to  which  their  fields  and  rural  districts  were  devas 
tated  and  rendered  insecure.  As  to  their  "  princes," 
their  hereditary  chiefs,  they  in  fact  still  existed. 
Nor  does  the  form  of  the  word  need  any  correction 
(cf.  ver.  11). 


Till  I  arose  V^  V9  for  V-^2 
a  mother  in  Israel  :  -  who,  as  it  were,  bore  Israel 
anew.  It  was  the  regeneration  of  Israel's  nation 
ality  that  was  secured  at  the  Kishon.  How  came 
it  about  (she  adds,  ver.  8),  that  Israel  had  so  talk-ii 
as  to  need  a  new  mother  i  They  had  chosen  "  new 
gods  "  for  themselves.  The  eternal  God,  before 
whom  the  mountains  trembled,  Him  they  had  for 
saken.  Hence  the  loss  of  all  their  strength.  Th  y 
were  hard  pressed,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  their  for 

tresses.  (E\]v  is  not  simply  war,  but  an  already 
victorious  and  consuming  oppression.)1  Resistance 
in  the  open  field  there  was  none  anywhere.  Among 
forty  thousand  not  one  sought  safety  by  means  of 
sword  and  shield.3  The  poet  says  "  new  gods,"  not 
"  other  gods."  The  objective  idea  is  of  course  the 
same,  but  not  the  subjective  thought  as  here  enter 
tained.  For  Israel  had  from  of  old  its  everlast 
ing  God,  —  Him  whose  glory  the  poem  had  deline 
ated  at  the  outset.  But  instead  of  that  God,  Israel 
chose  them  new  trods,  whom  they  had  not  formerly 
known.  There  is  a  profoundly  significant  connec 
tion  of  thought  between  this  passage  and  the  Song 
of  Moses,  Dent,  xxxii.  17.  There  the  thought, 
which  is  here  implied,  lies  fully  open  :  "  They  shall 
sacrifice  to  gods  whom  they  never  knew,  to  new 
gods,  that  came  newly  up,  whom  their  fathers 
feared  not."  The  heathen  gods  of  Canaan  are  in 
truth  all  new  to  Israel  ;  for  their  own  God  had 
already  chosen  them  in  the  desert,  before  ever  they 
set  foot  in  the  land.  Israel's  recent  ruin  was  the 
consequence  of  their  serving  these  new  gods.  That 
all  manliness  had  vanished,  that  servitude  prevailed 
up  to  the  gates  of  their  fortresses,  that  they  were 
shut  out  from  highway,  hamlet,  and  fountain,  was 
the  bitter  fruit  of  their  unfaithfulness  to  their  an 
cient  God.  Nor  was  deliverance  possible,  until,  as 
the  result  of  Deborah's  efforts,  the  people  became 
regenerated  by  means  of  the  ancient  truth. 

chosen  new  things."  But  ver.  8  itself  opposes  this  construc 
tion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  contradiction  which  it  involves 
with  the  whole  course  of  thought.  To  adopt  Kemiuk's 


correction,  C  IE"3^,  "  °od  chose  women,"  would  only  in 
crease  the  distortion  of  the  hymn,  which  even  without  this 
would  arise  from  the  change  of  subject.  That  not  Elohim, 
but  Jfhnvah,  would  be  used,  were  God  the  subject,  is  re 
marked  by  Bertheau  (p.  88),  who  in  his  turn,  however,  uii- 
fortunately  gives  a  wrong  sense  to  Elohim. 


CHAPTER   V.   9-11. 
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TO  PJUIHS  OOD  FOR  DELITERAXCK. 
Vers.  9-11. 


9  My  heart  (was)  with  the  Orderers  of  Israel, 

Who  devoted  themselves  among  the  people,  —  Praise  God  ! 

10  Ye  who  ride  on  beautifully  -saddled  asses, 

Who  sit  on  mats, 

And  walk  through  ways,  —  Sing  ! 

11  Instead  of  the  cry  oF  the  contending  at  the  cisterns, 

They  praise  there  the  benefaction  of  God, 

The  benefaction  of  liis  freedom  in  Israel,  — 

When  the  People  of  God  hastened  down  to  the  gates. 


EXKGETICAL    AND    DOCTRINAL. 

Vcr.  9.  IMiorah  has  delineated,  first,  the  glori 
ous  mujestv  of  God ;  then,  in  contrast  therewith,  the 
ruin  which  overtook  Israel  because  it  forsook  Him, 
and  chose  new  gods  who  cannot  help,  till  sAe  arose, 
a  mother  in  Israel.  With  that  she  returns  to  the 
beginning.  For  what  had  she  done  ?  She  had 
calK-d  on  the  j>cople  to  turn  hack,  and  consecrate 
themselvc*  to  God.  Whcu  everything  lay  pros 
trate,  Barak  and  his  faithful  followers  had  taken 
the  vows  of  God  upon  themselves.  If  Deborah 
had  tte?ome  a  "  strong  one  "  (yiU«ir)  in  Israel,  so 
hail  those  who  followed  her  inspiring  call.  If  she 
speaks  of  her.-elf  us  Deliverer,  it  is  not  without  in 
cluding  those  to  whom  she  imparted  her  faithful 
and  courageous  "  heart."  Ver.  9  resumes  ver.  2. 
The  ground  of  all  her  praise,  is  that  Israel  turned 
again  to  God.  This  had  Invn  stated  in  ver.  2 ; 
here,  by  way  of  farther  transition  from  ver.  7, 
she  adds  the  expres.-ion  "  my  heart  :  "  she  has  in 
fused  the  new  spirit  into  Israel.  She  has  imjmrted 
her  heart  to  the  jicople,  as  a  mother  to  her  children. 
The  "  heart  "  is  the  scat  of  divine  inspirations  and 
hopes  ;  it  is  the  organ  that  praises,  desires,  and 
seeks  after  God.  The  contents  of  Deborah's  heart 
flowed  over  into  Israel.  "  If  thou  wilt  go  with 
me,"  says  Barak,  "  then  I  will  go."  "  Mv  heart," 
she  exclaim-.  "  was  with  the  ordcrers  of  Israel," 
with  those  who  devoted  themselves,  w  that  they 
devoted  themselves,  when  they  devoted  themselves  as 

M"'n  of  Israel.1  The  explanation  of  *i?.i?"  has 
been  thought  more  difficult  than  it  is.  It  h:is 
already  l»een  remarked  ul>ove,  that  the  dutv  of  a 
Judge  w:i-  to  execute  the  m/xA/x//,  the  law  of  Israel, 
according  to  the  ordinances  of  Moses.  Whenever 
a  Judge  rcintroduccd  the  observance  of  the  law, 
divine  order  sprang  up  anew  among  the  j>eople. 

Now,  r?n  and  IS2B7Q  are  ever  conjoined  (cf.  Kx. 
xv.  23).  "What  nation  is  then-,"  asks  Dent, 
iv.  8,  "  that  has  such  chulkim  and  m/*/i/*i///«  /  " 
"  Hear,  ()  Israel,  "reiterates  Moses, in  Dent.  v.  1, 
"  the  chnl-kim  and  mifh/mtim  which  I  sin-ak  in  your 
ears."  "Joshua  mnde  a  covenant  with  the  people 
f Josh,  xxiv.  8S).  and  »et  them  chok  and  mwA/«/." 
What  the  Shovel  is  for  the  mishpnt,  that  the 
Ckuktk  i»  for  the  chok.  Both  words  have  the  same 
[1  la  thU  •ratooc*  our  author  Menu  to  combine  two 
dllfrn.nl  explanation,  of  *2lb,  etc.,  namely  :  1  I  Imparted 
my  »plrll  to  the  "  Ordavn  "  of  Im*|.  by  virtue  of  which 
Utey  becuueiuch  j  and,  2.  My  heart  lore*  UIOM  who  prored 


grammatical  form  ;  both  have  the  same  historical 
relations.  Whoever  watched  over  the  chok  of  Is 
rael,  was  a  choktk.  They  were  the  Orderers  of 
Israel  ;  for  chok  is  the  "  order  "  resulting  from  law. 
The  men  who  followed  l)el>orah,  the  leaders  of 
the  peojde,  who  staked  their  lives  for  Israel's 
nationality  in  God,  were  not  shophetim, —  for  that 
word  was"  already  used  in  a  definitely  restricted 


sense;  but  to  the  name  chtJct  kirn,  which  the  prophet- 

(1.     They 
were  men  of  law  and  national  order. 


ess  gives  them,  they  were  justly  entitle* 


Ver.  10.    Praise  God.    The  Song  of.  Deborah 

is  a  hymn  of  praise  to  (Jod:  praise  forms  the  key 
note  to  all  its  variations.  The  n  train  of  ver.  2 
is  here  repeated,  because  the  thought  of  ver.  2  has 
come  up  in  a  new  form.  The  arrangement  of  the 
jM>em  is  delicate  and  beautiful.  Vcr.  2  called  on 
all  to  praise  (Jod.  Thereupon  sir  herself  began 
to  sing,  vi  r.  3:  "I  will  praise;"  hi  r  own  per 
sonality  comes  to  view  in  her  song  of  (iod,  and 
again  *in  the  saving  power  through  which  she 
became  a  mother  of  Israel.  From  ver.  9  she  trans 
fers  the  work  of  praise  to  others.  The  self-devo 
tion  of  "  her  heart"  had  communicated  itself  to 
the  j»eople.  "Praise  God,"  she  resumes;  but  now 
they  are  to  sing  who  have  been  delivered,  and  en 
joy  the  fruits  of  victory.  The  whole  Song  is  a 
hymn  of  freedom.  How  extreme  and  miserable 
was  the  recent  oppression  !  The  country  was  full 
of  danger,  intercourse  interrupted,  life  enslaved. 
But  now  everything  is  free  again.  Kverv  kind  of 
movement  is  practicable.  The  highways  are  secure. 
Therefore,  praise  is  to  employ  all  who  enjoy  this 
return  of  rest.  Whoever  now  i-  al  le  to  travel, 
without  being  hindered,  n»hl»cd,  or  put  in  i»cril  of 
his  life,  is  to  thank  God  who  restored  bun  this 
privilege.  They  who  can  ri  le,  n  st,  or  walk  in 
peace  again  —  for  now  animals  are  not  stolen, 
tents  are  not  plundered,  foot-travellers  are  not  mur 
dered, —  are  to  know  and  proclaim  the  privioim- 
ncss  of  this  new  blessing.  It  is  the  hadit  of  Bibli 
cal  writers  to  comprehend  the  various  movements  of 
jHTSons  under  the  terms  "  walking,  standing,  and 
sitting"  (cf.  Ps.  i.  1).  Here,  where  the  freedom 
of  thcopc'n  country  is  sjtoken  of.  riding  is  naturally 
mentioned  in  the  place  of  standing,  which  was  in 
cluded  in  the  other  expressions.  The  riders  are 

represented  as  riding  on  HPhS  nbhH.  To 
IhanMlTM  «  Onlercw,1'  etc.  The  latter  explanation,  merely 
hinted  at  by  Dr.  Camel,  >•  that  commonly  adopted  by  ei- 
poaiton.  Bachmann  remark!  that  If  th*  flrat  Idt-a  had  been 
Intended,  It  would  have  been  more  clearly  expraaed. — 
Ta.) 
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ride  on  asses,  was  certainly  a  well-known  custom 
(cf.  Judg.  x.  4;  xii.  14);  but  the  mention  of 
"  white,"  or  as  it  is  commonly  rendered,  "  white- 
dappled  "  asses,  would  not  be  very  suitable.  Even 

though  the  connection  of  the  word  fTPR?  with 
those  roots  which  signify  "  to  glisten,"  should  be 
finally  established,  still  it  will  always  seem  more 
appropriate  to  refer  it  to  the  beautiful,  ornamented 
coverings  that  served  for  saddles.  But  there  seems 
to  be  also  a  philological  affinity  between  tsachar 
and  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  ady/ua, 
0-077;,  sagma,1  and  the  Germans  saumsattel  (pack- 
saddle).  Asses,  we  know,  carried  burdens:  pro 
visions,  corn,  wine,  etc.  (Gen.  xlii.  25;  xlv.  23;  1 
Sam.  xxv.  18;  cf.  Bochart,  Ilieroz.  i.  184).  They 
are  to  this  day  the  important  beast  of  burden  in 
Palestine;  and  to  leave  the  ass  unladen,  even  on 
steep  mountain  paths,  is  considered  injurious 
(Ritter,  xvii.  295).  The  Targum  (Jonathan),  in 
its  rendering  of  Lev.  xv.  9,  uses  the  word  <rdyrj;  for 

S3*,  and  not  Spt,  is  to  be  read  in  its  text  at 
that  place  (a  fact  overlooked  by  Sachs,  Beitriiye 
zur  S>pract(f.,  note  2,  196).  The  thought  suggests 
itself  naturally  that  restored  freedom  and  security 
must  have  been  of  special  value  to  those  who  trans 
ported  important  and  costly  articles.  The  passage 
becomes  peculiarly  significant,  if  brought  into  con 
nection  with  the  safety  of  traffic  and  intercourse, 
consequent  upon  the  enemy's  destruction.  —  And 
sit  on  mats.  Since  here  also  the  blessings  of  free 
dom  arc  the  subject  of  discourse,  those  only  can  be 
meant  who  were  accustomed  to  sojourn  'in  tents 
and  tent-villages.  "  To  spread  the  covering,"  and 
"  to  pitch  the  tent,"  are  to  this  day  equivalent 
expressions.  "  To  sit  on  cloths,"  was  the  poetic 
phrase  for  dwelling  in  the  open  country,  in  ham 
lets,  oases,  and  on  highways,  without  needing  the 

protection  of  walls  and  fortifications.    V^?  (mats) 

is  undoubtedly  a  plural  of  T?,  garment.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  the  make  of  ancient,  especially  of 
oriental  dress,  that  the  various  terms  for  garment, 
covering,  cloth,  are  more  indefinite  and  inter 
changeable  than  in  modern  times.-  Such,  for  in 
stance,  is  the  case  with  T221,  garment  (Num.  iv. 
6-13) ;  compare  also  n^Dlp,  covering  (Dent.  xxii. 
12).  For  the  establishment  of  this  generaHsignifi- 
cation  of  'P'TOj  Teller  has  rendered  meritorious 
service.  In  a  manuscript  note  in  a  copy  of  his 
"  Not<p.  Critic'v"  now  in  my  possession,  he  directs 
attention  to  l^nov  as  a  cognate  word.  At  all 
events,  that  also  has  the  double  sense  of  garment 
and  covering,  or  cloth.  The  same,  as  is  well  known, 
is  the  case  with  taQfa  and  two's.  The  word,  mats 
(Latin,  tna'ta),  in  the  translation  above,  is  used 
merely  for  the  sake  of  assonance  ;  a  philological 
connection  between  it  and  the  Hebrew  word  is  not 

1  For  further  philological  comparison*,  see  Benfey,  i.  433, 
and  DiefTenbach,  Celticn,  i.  85. 

2  Tbe  -line  may  be  s;ii,J  of  the  use  of  the  article*  them 
selves.     The  popular    custom  of  spreading  out  .garments, 
like  carpets  or  cloths,  for  persons  to  ride  or  walk  over,  is 
sufficiently  familiar  from  the   history  ot  our  Lord  and  the 
mages  of  both  Greeks  and  Romans. 

8  [It   does  not  appear  how  a  piel  H^H  can  possibly  be 
obtained   from  a  niphal  i"V*D.     The  form  C^l*n!2,   in 

the  text,  can  only  be  derived  from  ^!*H,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  a  denominatire 


discoverable.  —  TH"?  H,  foot-travellers, 
on  the  proper  public  roads.  They  too  are  no 
longer  driven  to  seek  winding  paths.  All,  whether 
they  ride,  sit,  or  walk,  have  become  free.  There 

fore,  sing  praise  to  God  \  inNtt7,  to  celebrate  in 
song,  as  the  Psalmist  uses  it  (Ps.  cxlv.  5)  :  "  Words 
of  thy  wonders  will  I  sing"  (nrPCPS). 

Ver.  11.  The  prophetess  continues  to  depict 
the  wonderful  change  from  servitude  to  freedom. 
While  the  enemy  had  the  upper  hand,  there  was 
security  only  within  the  gates  ;  up  to  the  threshold 
of  these,  the  inhabitants  were  hunted  and  pursued. 
A  lively  conception  of  such  a  condition  of  society, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  history  of  Germany  from 
the  13th  to  the  16th  century,  when  it  often  hap 
pened  that  large  cities  were  at  war  with  their 
neighbors.  In  Palestine,  cities  being  built  on  hill 
tops,  water  must  be  procured  outside  of  the  gates. 
It  was  at  a  well,  at  the  time  of  water-drawing 
(Gen.  xxiv.  11),  that  Kliezcr  met  Rebecca,  coming 
out  of  the  city.  In  time  of  war,  this  water-draw 
ing  was  a  dangerous  occupation.  The  crowd  was 
great,  and  every  one  wished  to  be  the  first  to  get 
away.  Consequently,  there  was  no  lack  of  con 
tention  and  vociferation.  How  all  that  is  changed  I 
Now  the  maidens  draw  leisurely  and  merrily,  prais 
ing  God  the  while,  who  has  restored  quiet  and 
security.  The  philological  explanation  agrees  per 
fectly  with  this  exposition.  Verse  11  does  not  de 
pend  on  ver.  10;  it  introduces  a  new  thought. 

is  to  be  taken  or  read  as 


as  participle  of  the  piel  H^H,  to  strive,  quarrel, 
rixari  (cf.  Num.  xxvi.  9  ;  Ps.  Ix.  2  ;  etc.),  con 
nected  with  the  niphal  ^^?>  often  used  of  persons 
who  strive  and  contend  with  each  other  (Dent- 
xxv.  11;  Ex.ii.  13;  etc.).8  The  "  voice  "  of  those 
who  thus  contend  is  wont  to  attract  attention  ;  and 

a  voice  is  now  also  heard  :  ^2rV  C27,  there  they 
sing  aloud,  there  resounds  the  song  of  those  who 
praise  the  mercy  of  God.  03*1?  from  HDP!,  piel, 
imperfect,  3d  person,  plural,  to  sound,  to  sing; 
Sanskrit,  tana,  roVoy,  German  tonen.)  The  harsh 
voice  of  contention  is  replaced  by  the  sounds  of 
praise.  The  burden  of  this  praise  ?  The  benefits 
of  God  —  the  benefits  which  his  all-disposing  arm 
has  bestowed  on  Israel,  in  that,  after  their  self-sur 
render  and  return  to  Him,  He  has  made  them  free 
again  from  the  enemy.  The  consequence  of  his 

interposition  is  "P^S,  freedom  :  Israel  is  free 
again,  and  no  longer  depends  on  walls  for  safety. 
S  is  derived  from  OS,  just  as  "pT2n  from 

It  contains  the  notion  of  that  which  is  free, 
of  freedom,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  prophet  Zcch- 
ariah,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  our  Song,  when  he  says 

from  yn,  an  arrow,  and  would  mean  "  archers  ;  "  so  Ber- 
theau,  Keil.  and  many  other  interpreters,  both  ancient  and 
inodera.  Many,  perhaps  most  expositors,  however,  prefer 

the  direct  derivation  from  ^'H,  to  divide,  but  with  va 
rious  modifications  of  the  radical  idea.  For  a  full  discussion 
of  the  word  and  the  interpretations  it  has  received,  see  Bach- 
mann,  i.  pp.  351-359  ;  it  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  he 
translates  it,  B'uteth'i/enden,  "  those  who  divide  the  spoil  *' 
They  (he  explains)  who  frequent  the  places  of  drawing 
water  are  to  praise  the  righteous  acta  of  Jehovah,  with  the 
joyful  voice  of  those  who  divide  the  spoil,  cf.  Isa.  ix.  2  (3). 
-TR.] 


CHAPTER  V.   12-23.  97 


(chapter  ii.  8,  9  (4,  5)):  "Jerusalem  shall  dwell 
open  (HtTT9,  i.  ,•.  without  walls) ;  and  I,  saith  the 
Ix>rd.  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  tire  round  about." 
When  Israel  devotes  itself  to  God,  it  is  at  rest ; 
accordingly,  after  the  deeds  of  the  several  Judges 
are  related,  it  is  constantly  uil<l«l.  "and  the  land 
had  n->t."  Then 
hamlets  are  secure 


;n  enemies  are  jx>werless ;  exjx>sed 
ire ;  God  is  their  protection.    '1  here, 


1 1,— when  they  devoted  themselves  to  God, 

When  the  people  apostatized,  they  were 
pressed  up  to  their  very  gates,  and  fled  ;  when,  by 
self-surrender,  they  became  a  people  of  God,  they 
rushed  boldly  down  to  the  gates  and  through  them. 
The  consequence  of  the  first  was  flight ;  that  of  the 
second,  impetuous  attack.1  In  the  former  case, 


at  the  cisterns,  they  praise  the  goodness  of  God* !  fmon/  f°W  thousand  there  was  not  a  man  capa- 
whieh  manifests  itself  in  this  newly  recovered  free- :  We  of  making  resistance ;  in  the  latter  —  and  lure- 
£om  with  the  Sony:  enters  on  the  delineation  of  the  con- 

When  the  people  of  God  hastened  down  to  Hict.-it  was  a  small  hand  who  threw  themselves 
the  gates.  Here  also  the  beaut v  of  the  internal  ar-  «l>on  the  mighty.  In  vers.  9-1 1  the  prophetess,  by 
ran.'emeut  of  the  Son- comes  prominently  to  view,  praismjr  God  for  freedom,  interrupted  the  progress 
Ver>e  8  savs,  they  chose  themselves  new  gods,  of  her  Song  s  narrative  just  as  she  does  in  vers. 

3-5  and  in  ver.  12,  to  which  and  the  following  verses 
N  ;  verse  9  — interrupted  by  the   wc  now  pass  on. 
praise  of  God,  but  resumed  in  the  last  line  of  ver. 

1  [Keil  and  othen  connect  the  liwt  clause  of  Ter.  11,  not  enemy  (Ter.  6  f.)  —  entered  again  into  the  plain*  of  the  land, 
with  Ter.  9  ;  but  with  tbe  immediately  preceding  praiae  for  into  the  cltiea  now  relieved  of  enemies.'1  Similarly,  Bach- 


whither  it  had  betaken   iudf  for  safety  from  the .  the  "**&  °r  tbe  word.— TB.] 


DMLIXBATIOX  OF  THE  VICTORS  AXD  rax  rioroxr. 
Vers.  12-23. 

12  Awake,  awake  Detx>rah  ! 
Awake,  awake,  compose  (he  song  ! 
Barak,  arise  !  —  conquer  thy  conquest, 
Thou  son  of  Abinoam  ! 

13  Then  down  against  the  robust  rushed  a  remnant, 

The  People  of  God  rushed  with  me  against  the  powerful.1 

14  From  Ephraim's  stock,  tbe  victors  of  Amalek; 
After  tbee  (marched)  Benjamin  against  thy  foes,3 
Masters  came  from  Machir, 

Men  skillful  with  the  accountant's  pencil8  distinguished  Zebulun. 

15  But  the  first  4  in  Issacliar  were  with  Deborah, 
Yea,  Issachar  was  the  basis  of  Barak, 

When  into  the  valley  his  men  threw  themselves  on  foot,6  — 
While  by  the  brooks  abode  Reuben's  great  investigators.8 

16  Why  sitt'st  thoii  by  the  folds,  listening  to  the  shepherd's  flute? 
By  the  brooks  Reuben  has  great  scrutinizers. 

17  Gilead  sUiys  tayond  the  Jordan  ; 

But.  Dan,  how  didst  thou  Hail  in  ships!7 

Asher  Hits  on  the  sea-shore,  sheltered  in  his  bays, 

18  But  Zebulon  hazarded  his  HOU!  unto  death, 
With  Naphtali,  upon  the  high  plain  of  the  field. 

19  Kings  came  to  fight —  Kings  of  Canaan  fought, 
At  Taanach  and  by  Megiddo's  waters, — 
Satisfaction-money  •  gained  they  none. 

20  From  heaven  strove  the  stars,9 

They  strove  from  their  stations  with  Sisera. 

21  Ki«lion'a  stream  swept  them  away  - 

A  stream  of  succours  was  Kishon's  stream, — 

Tr.-:i-l  -riMMi/ly  mi.  my  -.11!  '.  ;" 

22  When  struck  the  sounding  h-iof  of  the  rushing  steed. 
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Of  the  flying  strong  ones  !  u 

23  The  ban  on  Meroz,  commands  the  messenger  of  God,  the  ban  ! 
The  ban  on  its  inhabitants  ; 

Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  people  of  God, 
Of  the  People  of  God  against  the  powerful.12 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 
[1  Ver.  13.  —  This  rendering  of  ver.  13  supposes  the  Hebrew  text  to  be  pointed  and  divided  thus  : 


So  also  the  LXX.  (in  Cod.  Vat.)  and  many  expositors.  The  most  serious  objection  to  it  In,  that  as  it  U  the  easier  read 
ing,  the  Masorites  must  have  had  strong  traditional  grounds  for  preferring  one  more  difficult.  The  verse  has  been  trans 
lated  and  interpreted  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  ;  but  the  view  of  Dr.  Cassel  commends  itself  strongly,  especially  when 

compared  with  ch.  iv.  14.     Our  English  version  seems  to  take  "T"T^  as  imperf.   apoc.  Piel   from  HT"!,  after  the  exam 
ple  of  several  Jewish  grammarians  and  interpreters.  —  Ta.  j 

[2  Ver.  14.  —  Dr.  Cassel's  rendering  of  the  first  line  of  ver.  14  —  p\>D372  Dt27~1E7  D^D^.  *^.P  ~~  is'  Au*  &<*- 
iiw's  Art,  die  Amaleksieger.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  how  he  would  translate  the'  passage  literally,  but  the  following 
would  probably  express  his  view  :  »  Out  of  Ephraim  (came)  their  root  (who  were)  against  Amalek."  The  "root,"'  then, 
according  to  our  author's  exposition  (see  below),  would  be  Joshua,  in  his  relation  to  those  whom  he  led  to  victory  against 

«  Amalek."     So  iar  as    ttfHJS?  is  concerned,  this  interpretation  has  full  as  much  in  its  favor  as  that  which   makes  it 


mean  "  dwelling-place."     On  the  rendering  of   Tjxpt2l?,  see  the  commentary.     The  majority  of  expositors,  would  prob 
ably  accept  the  rendering  of  the  two  lines  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Repos.  1831)  :  — 
"Out  of  Ephraim  (came  those)  whose  dwelling  is  by  Amalek  ; 
After  thee  (was)  Benjamin  among  thy  hosts." 

But  in  a  document  the  language  of  which  is  so  obscure  as  that  of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  much  necessarily  depends  on 
the  conception  formed  of  the  connection  in  which  one  passage  stands  with  another.  Now,  while  the  majority  of  inter 
preters  assume  that  ver.  14  speaks  of  such  as  took  part  in  the  war  against  Jabin  and  Sisera,  our  author  maintains  that 
it  dwells  on  the  fame  of  those  who  did  not  take  part  in  this  war,  in  order  by  this  comparison  to  exalt  that  of  those  who 
did.  On  the  decision  of  this  question  the  interpretation  in  detail  of  the  whole  verse  depends.  Which  of  the  two  conflict 
ing  views  is  true,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  discussed  here,  but  it  is  certain  that  ch.  iv.  is  very  favorable  to  our  author's  side, 
cf.  the  com.  belew.  —  TR.] 

[8  Ver.  14.  —  The  rendering  of  this  line  turns  on  *^2D  105^?«  Tne  TarKum>  Peshito,  and  most  ancient  expositors, 
explain  it  of  the  "  stylus  of  the  writer  ;  "  while  most  moderns  translate  it  "  the  staff  of  the  leader."  Compare  the  remarks 
in  the  preceding  note.  —  TR.] 

[4  Ver.  15.  —  Dr.  Cassel  probably  reads   **"^t27,   with  Bertheau,  Keil,  and  most  expositors.      The  preposition  2    after 

the  construct  state  is  not  unusual  in  poetry,  cf.  2  Sam.  i.  21  ;  Job  xviii.  2  ;  etc.  Some  regard  'HJP  as  an  unusual  plu 
ral  (cf.  Ges.  Gram.  87,  1.  c),  or  as  an  archaic  form  of  the  construct  (so  Ewald,  Gram.  211,  c).  —  TR.] 


[5  Ver.  15.  —  On  V;P2,  compare  "  Grammatical  "  note  on  ch.  iv.  10  ;  also  ch.  viii.  5  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  17  ;  etc.  — 
TR.] 


[6  Ver.  15.  —  2  ^^T\  ;  Dr.  Cassel,  Ergrundler.  For  2  TPH,  in  the  nexfc  verse»  he  haa  &griibler,  which 
admirably  reproduces  both  the  paronomasia  and  the  irony  of  the  original.  ^(Tpn  and  ^pH  are>  °^  course>  abstract 
nouns,  followed  by  the  genitive  of  the  subject  to  which  they  pertain.  —  TR.] 

[7  Ver.  17.  —  "  Aber  Dan,  was  zogst  du  auf  Sckiffen  ans  !  "  Our  author  probably  takes  "fl2  in  its  most  usual  sense, 
"  to  sojourn  :  "  to  sojourn  in  or  on  ships,  readily  suggesting  the  idea  of  sailing  in  ships.  Most  expositors  translate  :  "  And 
Dan,  why  abides  he  at  the  ships  ?  "  The  prepositiouless  accusative  is  as  easy  or  as  difficult  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
-TR.] 

[8  Ver.  19.  —  £]P3   ??3:   °r.  Cassel,    Geld  zur  JBwwe,  «  penance  money,"  cf.   the  Commentary  below.     Bertheau, 

Keil,  and  others,  taking  373J2  in  its  Arabic  sense  of  frustum  (cf.  the  root  3722),  translate  :  "  not  a  piece  of  silver  did 
they  take  :  "  but  against  the  Hebrew  use  of  the  word.  —  TR.] 

[9  Ver.  20.  —  Dr.  Cassel,  following  many  previous  expositors,  alters  the  Masoretic  text  division  by  transferring  "  the 
stars  "  from  the  second  to  the  first  clause.  But  it  is  justly  objected  to  this  change  that  it  reduces  the  second  clause  to  a 

mere  repetition  by  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  idea  already  expressed  in  the  first.  In  the  next  line,  the  word  H  VpP 
signifies,  "  a  causeway,"  "  highway."  Dr.  CasseFs  rendering,  Statten,  places,  is  manifestly  chosen  for  the  sake  of  allitera 
tion  :  Sie  stritttn  von  ihren  Stdttcn  mil  Sisera;  compare  the  English  imitation  above.  —  TR.] 

[10  Ver.  21  —  tty  ^CJ?}   **?TV3'     Thl8  line  na8  beea  Terv  variously  interpreted.     It  U  now  generally  agreed,  how 


ever,  that  it  is  an  address  of  the  Singer  to  herself.    'OTTO  i*  the  jussive  of  the  second  person,  cf.  Ges.  Gram.  48,  4. 

t!S7  may  either  betaken  as  an  adverbial  accusative  (=t^?S),  or  as  the  direct  object  after  the  verb.  Dr.  Cassel 
decides  for  the  former,  after  Herder,  Justi,  Bertheau,  Ewald,  Keil  ;  Dr.  Bachmann,  with  Schnurrer,  Kohler,  Holmann, 
etc.,  prefers  the  latter,  and  take*  T^7  as  the  abstract  for  the  concrete  :  "Tread  down,  my  soul,  the  strong  ones  !  "  cf. 
Bobbins,  in  Bibl.  Sacra.  In  either  case,  the  incitement  of  the  line  may  be  directed  to  the  continuation  of  the  Song,  or  to 
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Bachmann  prefers  the  latter ;  but  the  former  i 


to  u  more  striking 


the  prosecution  of  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  appropriate.  -T*.] 

[U  Ver.  22,  — Dr.  Cassel:  — 

Da  dtr  JagtmUn  RouiutfkaUemd  aufxUug, 

Dtr  tHtjantndrn  Star  ken. 

On  the  translation  of  TS  by  «  when,'1  cf.  note  1,  on  p.  97.  In  the  second  line  of  the  above  rendering,  the  ]E  does  not 
•some  to  its  rights,  and  the  suffix  in  V"12S  is  neglected.  The  ]Q  is  causal,  and  the  suffix  V  —  goes  back  to  the  col 
lective  D-13  of  the  first  line,  so  that  it  seems  necessary  to  explain  Ds^2lM  of  men,  not.  as  our  author  (see  below), 
of  hones.  The  best  rendering  of  the  verse  is  probably  that  adopted,  for  substance,  by  Keil,  Bachmann,  and  many 
others:  — 

"  Then  the  hoois  of  the  horses  smote  the  ground, 
Because  of  the  galloping  of  their  valiant  riders." 

The  laMt  expression  may  very  well  be  taken  Ironically  :  "  runaway  heroes."  On  the  repetition  of  nTin^,  to  indicate 
continuance,  see  Ewald,  Gram.,  818  a  ;  cf.  also  Oes.  Gram.  108,  4.  —  Ta.] 

[U  Ver.  28.  —  On  the  above  translation  of  ver.  28  it  is  to  be  remarked,  1.  That  the  word  rendered  "  ban,"  is  T}S,  and 
does  not,  like  C^H,  imply  the  actual  destruction  of  the  object  against  which  it  is  aimed.  2.  That  with  the  LXX. 
(Cod.  Vat.)  our  author  transfers  JPtf  from  the  second  line  to  the  first.  On  the  construction  of  THS  (which  below, 
but  not  here,  he  changes  (with  the  LXX.)  into  "VPS),  cf  Oes.  Gram.  181,  4  b.  8.  That  the  expression  "  Pnople  of  Uod  " 

is  our  author's  interpretation  of  what  is  meant  by  "coming  to  the  help  of  J<AoroA,"  cf.  below.  4.  That  ^^222 
is  by  most  recent  expositors  rendered,  "  among  (or,  with)  heroes,"  namely,  the  warriors  of  Israel.  Compare  the  Septuagiut 
and  Vulgate  ;  the  Targum  takes  5  in  the  hostile  sense.  —  Tn.J 


KXKGBTICAL   AND   DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  12.  With  the  words  of  ver.  11,  "  when  the 
People  of  God  hastened  down  to  the  gates,"  i.  e. 
out  to  battle,  the  prophetess  transfers  herself  into 
the  midst  of  the  conflict.  Verse  12  presents  a 
reminiscence  of  the  battle  song.  It  recalls  the 

rallying  cry.  Wake  up !  wake  up !  0*^2  from 
"W,  cf.  Isa.  li.  9.)  "Awake,  awake!"  is  ad 
dressed  to  Deborah,  urjjing  her  to  fire  the  soldiery 
tnrough  her  song ;  "  arise  !  "  refers  to  Barak.  For 

she  sang,  and  Barak  fought.  *T???  ^???>  "  lead 
forth  thy  captives."  To  be  able  to  carry  away 
captives,  was  evidence  of  a  complete  victory.  When 
Jerusalem  and  Samaria  fell,  the  people  were  car 
ried  away  prisoners.  The  captivity  of  the  enemy 
ends  the  conflict.  The  reason  why  a  perpetual  ban 
of  destruction  was  pronounced  against  the  enemies 
who  attacked  the  host  of  Israel,  in  the  wilderness, 
near  Arad,  was  not  merely  that  they  fought  against 
Israel,  but  that  they  also  "  took  some  of  them  pris 
oner*  "  ( Num.  xxl.  1 ).  The  completeness  of  God's 
victory,  as  the  68th  Psalm  celebrates  it,  is  indi 
cated  by  the  expression,  ver.  19(18):  ^3$  rTlJCJ, 
"  thou  hast  carried  away  the  captives."  * 

Ver.  13.  The  prophetess  now  continues  to  depict 
the  surprising  contrasts  that  have  arisen  from  Is 
rael's  return  to  God.  A  "^"1^,  a  remaining  few,  by 
no  means  all  Israel,  but  a  small  band  —  like  the  rem 
nant  (D^TntT)  whom,  according  to  the  prophet 
Joel  (ch.  U.  32  (iii.  5)),  God  calls,  —  takes  up  the 
conflict  with  O^-ptM,  mighty  ones.  (Cf.  my  dis 
cussion  on  Ps.  riii.  2,  in  the  Lutherixhen  ZeiUchr., 
1860.  "Mighty  kings,"  D^^M  S^^,  are 
•lain  by  God,  Pi.  cxxxri.  18).  *Thc  next  line  runs 
parallel  with  this :  "  the  people  of  God  (nVP  D^) 

1  [According  to  Bachmann  the  first  half  of  rer.  12  con- 
tains  the  self-Incitement  of  Deborah  to  begin  the  description 
of  the  battle,  while  the  second  half  actually  enters  on  the 
description  with  a  reminiscence  of  ch.  IT.  14.  —  Ta.] 


charges  against  *  gibbarim."  GiMxtrim  are  warlike 
men  of  gigantic  strength.  It  is  applied  here  to 
enemies,  as  elsewhere  to  Nimrod,  who  also  wus  an 
enemy.  In  the  view  of  Scripture,  God  alone  is  the 
true  'Gillior  (I)eut.  x.  17,  etc.).  Usually,  the  gib- 
borim  conquer  ;  but  here  the  result  is  that  of  which 
Lsaiah  speaks  (ch.  xlix.  25),  "  the  captives  of  the 
(jilJxn-  are  tak»m  away  from  him."  '1  here  is  a  pe 
culiar  beauty  in  Deborah's  mode  of  stating  her  own 
share  in  the  war  :  "  the  People  of  God  rushed  for 

me  0  y)  against  heroes."  For  my  sake,  she  sings, 
at  my  call,  with  me,  did  they  hazard  the  conflict 
with  men  of  superior  strength. 

Vers.  14-16.  It  was  truly  a  "remnant"  that 
fought  at  the  Kishon  against  Sisera.  It  wus  only 
a  part  of  all  Israel  that  was  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  being  styled  the  "  People  of  God."  A  sjH'cial 
renown  must  henceforth  attach  to  those  triU's  who 
took  part  in  the  war,  just  as  the  Athenians  never 
lost  the  glory  of  having  alone  gained  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  In  Israel,  as  in  Hellas,  rivalries  ob 
tained  between  the  different  trills.  Considerations 
like  these  afford  the  proper  introduction  to  ver.  14. 
Expositors  have  made  its  difficulties  altogether  in 
surmountable,  by  supposing  that  all  the  trills  hero 
named  assisted  'Barak.8  But  this  supposition  is 
utterly  untenable:  1.  The  statement  of  ch.  iv.  is 
positive  and  definite,  that  only  Zebulun  and  Naph- 
tali  fought  on  the  plains  of  Issachar.  It  is  more 
over  corroborated  »y  the  fact  that,  from  her  resi 
dence  on  Mount  Kphraim,  Deborah  sends  to  just 
those  tribes,  because  the  oppression  under  which 
Israel  suffered  bore  heaviest  on  them.  2.  The 
question  whether  Kphraim  and  Benjamin  took  part 
in  the  war,  could  not  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
narrator  ;  for  the  direction  of  the  march  which  he 
had  to  trace  was  altogether  different  from  what, 
had  they  been  combatants,  it  would  have  been. 
And  why,  in  that  case,  would  it  have  been  neces 
sary  for  Deborah  to  go  with  Barak  to  Kedcsh  ? 
3.  It  is  contradicted  by  ver.  14  itself.  Machir  meant 


also  Judg.  Til.  18. 

•  Keil  also  has  adopted  this  view. 
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Gilead  proper.1  Manasseh  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
intended  by  it  (cf.  the  word  'ITg).  It  is  for  the 
very  purpose  of  designating  a  part  that  the  term 
"  Machir  "  is  employed.  But  Deborah  herself  says, 
ver.  17,  that  Gilead'did  not  take  part  in  the  cam 
paign.  Nor  would  it  beat  all  apparent  why  Zebu 
lun  should  be  described  by  two  different  attributes 
(vers.  14  and  18),  in  relation  to  the  s.une  event. 
4.  If  those  tribes  took  part  in  the  conflict,  why 
does  ver.  18  speak  only  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  ? 
The  Platieans,  who  alone  stood  by  the  Athenians 
in  the  day  of  battle,  were  not  thus  forgotten.  The 
most  ancient  Jewish  expositors,  however,  already 
perceived  the  more  correct  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
verse  :  it  is  to  be  historically  interpreted.  The 
poet's  mind,  like  the  action  itself,  moves  over  the 
northern  territory  of  Israel.  The  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Simeon  lie  altogether  beyond  her  present  field 
of  vision.  But  with  the  ancient  glory  of  those  tribes, 
whose  territories  stretched  onward  from  Mount 
Ephraim  —  from  the  spot  where  she  herself  resided, 
near  the  border  of  Benjamin,  —  she  compares  that 
of  the  conquerors  whom  she  led  on.  Each  tribe 
had  its  own  glorious  traditions.  No  doubt,  ex 
claims  the  prophetess,  Ephraim  is  renowned,  for 
out  of  him  sprang  he  who  was  against  Amalek. 
The  ancients  rightly  understood  this  of  Joshua, 
the  conqueror  of  Amalek,2  the  pride  of  Ephraim, 
who  was  buried  among  them,  and  on  whom,  un 
questionably,  the  Ephraimites  always  founded  their 

claim  to  the  leadership  among  the  tribes.  — 


^T?^'  after  thee,  Benjamin  against 
7.2   (Aram.  plur.  c. 


thine  enemies.     Since 

suffix)  manifestly  answers  to  P/^???  the  •?,  which 
with  the  latter  means  "  against,"  must  be  taken 
in  the  same  sense  with  the  former.  This  is  con 

firmed  by  the  fact  that  the  plural  of  337  is  always3 
applied  to  the  "  heathen,"  the  "  nations,"  and  car 
ries  with  it  the  idea  of  hostilit  aainst  Israel. 


?  means  the  hostile  nations  who  stand  ar 
rayed  against  thee,  —  "  thy  heathen,"  so  to  speak, 
"  thine  enemies."  "  After  thee,"  says  the  prophetess 
to  Ephraim,  "Benjamin  advanced  against  thine 
enemies  "  —  Benjamin,  who  bears  the  name  of 
Wolf  (Gen.  xlix.  27).  It  is  the  fame  of  Ehud,  that 
renders  Benjamin  illustrious.  The  old  expositors 
understood  these  utterances  of  Deborah,  concern 
ing  Benjamin  and  the  other  tribes,  as  prophetic. 
But  such  an  explanation  cannot  be  accepted.  A 
prophetess  who  looked  into  the  boundless  and  in 
definite  future,  could  not  have  compared  tribe  with 
tribe  in  a  manner  possible  only  when  dealing  with 
the  facts  of  history.  —  By  the  side  of  the  warlike 
fame  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  the  prophetess 
places  the  peaceful  renown  of  Machir  and  Zebulun. 
How  far  the  sons  of  Machir  distinguished  them 
selves  as  mechokekim,  orderers  of  the  law,  we  have, 
it  is  true,  no  information.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  what  is  told  of  Jair,  Judg.  x.  4,  connects  itself 
with  a  Jair  who  lived  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses 
(Num.  xxxii.  41  ).  The  sons  of  Machir  were  born 
"  upon  the  knees  "  of  their  grandfather  Joseph 

1  Num.  xxxii.  39  ;  cf.  Josh.  xvii.  3. 

2  "  In  the  land  of  Ephraim  "  there  was  a  Mount  of  Amu- 
lek,  cf.  Judg.  xii.  15. 

8  ["  Always  ''  la  too  strong  ;  cf.  Gen.  xlviii.  4  ;  Lev.  xxi. 
1;  Ezek.  xriii.  18.  —  Ta  ] 

4  As  in  conflict*  of  the  Bedouin  tribes,  the  Arnb  women 
at  the  present  time  still  stand  in  the  rear,  and  encourage 


(Gen.  1.  23).  It'  is  only  by  8upposing  that  the  re 
nown  of  Zebulun  also,  is  one  which  existed  pre 
vious  to  the  war,  that  what  is  here  said  can  be 
brought  into  easy  and  proper  connection  with  what 
is  said  in  ver.  18.  Zebulun,  formerly  known  only 

for  his  ">JP  tt30?5  tTDtpiD,  experts  with  the 
ciphering-  pencil,  had  now  become  a  people  coura-. 
geous  unto  death.  Zebulun  was  a  commercial  tribe, 
like  Zidon.  The  purple-trade  especially  occupied 
them.  Consequently,  the  art  of  the  Sopher,  i.  e. 
writing,  reading,  and  ciphering,  could  not  fail  to 
be  extensively  practiced  in  this  tribe.-  The  Sopher 
appears  also  in  Phoenician  inscriptions  ;  Gesenius 
compares  him  with  the  qua:stors  of  Carthage,  who 
held  an  office  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the 
Suffetes  (Monum.  PJivenic.,  173).  A  like  important 
office  was  held  by  the  Sopherim  at  the  courts  of  the 
Jewish  kinus.  They  are  always  named  in  con 
junction  with  the  high-priest  (cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  17; 
xx.  25;  1  Kgs.  iv.  3;  1  Chron.  xviii.  16;  Isa. 
xxxvi.  3  ;  2  Kgs.  xix.  2).  The  Sopher  and  the 
high-priest  count  the  money  found  in  the  otfering- 
l>ox,  2  Kgs.  xii.  10  (11).  King  Josiah  sends  his 

Softhrr  Shaphan  (JCtt?,  cf.  IB^pbtf.  Elizaphan, 
a  Zebulonite,  Num.  xxxiv.  25)  to  the  priest.  It  is 
he  who  reads  the  sacred  book,  which  the  priest  has 
found,  to  the  king  (2  Kgs.  xxii.  8).  The  com- 
mander-in-chief  has  a  Sophe.r  who  enrolls  the  army 
(2  Kgs.  xxv.  19;  Jer.  Hi.  25).  The  uncle  of 
David  is  celebrated  as  a  wise  man  and  a  Sopher 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  32).  The  Psalmist  praises  the 
stylus  of  a  ready  Sopher  (Ps.  xlv.  1  (2)).  The  ac 
tivity  of  a  Sopher  is  everywhere  pacific  in  its  nature, 
demanding  sagacity,  and  presupposing  knowledge. 

The  stylus,   1237,  of  the  Psalmist,  is  the  same  as 


DcboraVs  ^5^>  staff.  .  It  was  an  honor  to  Zebu 
lun,  that  in  the  tribe  there  were  able  Sopherim,  who 
could  make  the  art  which  commerce  had  caused  to 
flourish  among  them,  subserve  the  internal  and 

higher  life  of  Israel.  The  word  CTptpE  suggests 
a  forcible  picture;  we  see  the  writer  artistically- 
drawing  the  letters  with  his  stylus.  This  consti 
tuted  the  ancient  renown  of  the  tribe.  But  the 
victory  with  Deborah  at  the  'Kishon,  will  not  less 
highly  exalt  those  who  had  a  part  in  it.  That 
thought  forms  the  transition  to  ver.  15.  Issachar, 
it  is  true,  had  not  shared  in  the  battle  ;  but  that 
did  not  diminish  the  significance  of  the  tribe. 
Their  territory  was  the  theatre  of  the  decision. 
Very  much  depended  upon  the  attitude  they  as 
sumed.  Were  the  battle  lost,  Issachar  must  first 
bear  the  consequences.  Nevertheless,  their  chiefs 
decided  to  hearken  to  Deborah.  "  The  princes  in 
Issachar  were  with  Deborah/'  They  surrounded 
I)el)orah,  while  Barak  plunged  into  the  valley.  As 
Moses  did  not  himself  take  the  field  against  Amalek, 
but  intrusted  Joshua  with  the  conduct  of  the  bat 
tle  while  he  praved  on  the  mount,  so  Deborah 
stood  behind  the  battle-ranks,  surrounded  by  Issa 
char,  uttering  blessings,  or  in  case  discouragement 
showed  itself,4  urging,  encouraging,  inspiriting,  in  a 
manner  similar  perhaps  to  that  which  the  German 
women  were  wont  to  adopt.6  It  has  been  well  ob- 

the  combatants  by  their  z-ii^tt  (singing).  Cf.  Wetzstein, 
Hauran,  146. 

6  This  was  still  done  by  the  women  of  the  crusaders  in 
the  battle  near  Doiylaum,  as  Petrus  Trudebod  informs  us 
(Geata  Dei  pfr  Francos,  p.  782):  ff  Femiiut  noatra,  in  ilia 
die  fneru.nl  MoV.i  in  refugium  ....  confortantes  not 
fortitrr  pugnan'es  et  viros  protegentes."  Cf.  Wilken,  Gesck. 
dtr  Kreuzz  ,  i.  155. 
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served  that  in  the  expression 

the  word  ]3  is  not  the  particle,  but  the  noun. 
(Schnurrerwas  the  first  to  adduce  this  from  among 
various  opinions  collected  together  in  the  com 

mentary  of  R.  Tanchum.)  1?  signifies  the  base, 
the  pedestal  (cf.  Ex.  xxx.  18);  and  in  truth 
Issachar  was  this  fur  the  whole  battle.  It  was 
fought  on  his  territory,  and  his  men  formed  the  I 
reserve  of  Banik,  when  that  chieftain  threw  him 


self  into   the  valley.  ex 

presses  the  btorm-like  rapidity  of  Barak's  move 
ment.  The  Pual  Hv  B?  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  middle  voice.  —  Presently  the  thought 
occurs  to  the  prophetess  that  still  other  neighbor 
ing  tribes  could  have  helped,  Reuben,  namely,  and 
Gilead,  beyond  the  Jordan,  Dan  at  its  so'urces, 
Asher  on  'the  coast;  but  their  assistance  did  not 
come.  1  Mmrah  does  not  blame  the  distant  tribes, 
as  .Ju.  luh,  Simeon,  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  Gad,  but 
only  the  near  ones.  Reuben  at  that  time  cannot 
have  dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  accord 
ing  to  Num.  xxxii.  26,  etc.,  must  have  had  a  more 
northerly  location,  reaching  us  far  up  as  the  banks 
of  the  Jabbok.1  There  he  must  have  dwelt,  pas 

turing  his  herds  by  his  brooks.  rYi2|?2,   plural  of 

H2  v2,  like  3^2.,  brook,  stream  (cf.  my  exposi 
tion  of  Ps.  i.  Luther.  Zeitsthr.,  1859,  p.  537).  Reu 
ben,  like  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  generally, 
had  been  called  on  by  Barak  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  Sisera.  In  like  manner  was  Sparta 
Biunnioiu'd  bv  Athens,  !>eforc  Marathon.  And  like 
Sparta,  Reuben  considered  long.  Hence  the  de 

risive  description  of  the  men  of  Reuben  as  ^P.iTH 

2v  and  ^!?  >T?f/'7,  investigators  and  scrutinizers. 
They  reflect  upon  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of 
acting,  till  the  time  for  it  is  past.  Reiil>en  sits 
between  tl>e  folds,  and  prefers  to  listen  to  the  shej>- 

herd's  flute,   ffnifc  rrijr#.     HJ^tp,    pipe, 

flute,  from  P^B?,  sihilnrf,  to  whistle,  to  hiss,  ac 
cording  to  the  root  and  form  of  the  name,  is  noth 
ing  else  than  the  tyrinx,  pipe,  whose  invention 
Hellenic  mythology  ascribed  to  Pan.  What  is 
here  said  Of  Reuben,  that  he  amuses  himself  with 

listening  to  the  herdsmen's  flutes  ("H?  is  properly 
the  herd),  is  the  same  that  Homer  says,  Iliad,  xviii. 
525  :  "  CO/XT}*!  Tfpir6uitvoi  ffvpiy£i." 

Ver.  17.  And  Gilead  tarries  beyond  Jordan. 
The  fact  that  what  is  here  said  of  (iiload  might  IH> 
equally  applied  to  Rcuten,  since  both  dwelt  beyond 
the  Jordan,  is  suggestive  of  the  excuse  which  Gil 
ead  may  have  urged  in  distinction  from  Retil>en. 
Reabea  reflected  ;  but  Gilead  denied  that  the  efforts 
of  Barak  concerned  him  :  did  he  not  live  teyond 
the  Jordan  ? 

But  Dan,  how  didst  thou  sail  in  ships  !- 
Jewish  tradition  places  the  occurrence  related  in 

I  Only  thoM  tribe*  can  hare  been  ceniured  who  utood 
la  clow  gKngraphlcal  connection  with  NaphUII  and  Zebulun, 
not  the*  whoM  portion  inr  lined  them  toconthern  alliance. 
Ephrmlm,  Benjamin,  Judah,  and  Simeon,  receive  no  cennure  ; 
bat  Aiher,  DM.  and  Ollead,  do.  How  could  Reuben  be 
blamed,  while  Judah  wan  not,  if  hU  Mat  wen  below  at  the 


only  of  Mt-foiDff  re»eU,  cf.  Pro*,  xxx. 


height,   an   deration 


1-' 


•  [But 


eh.  xviii.  before  the  time  of  Deborah.  And  to  all 
appearance  this  seems  to  be  the  right  view.  For 
in  its  southern  possessions  the  tribe  of  Dan  did  not 
hold  the  sea-coast  (Judg.  i.  34).  Moreover,  how 
should  Delrarah  complain  of  the  want  of  assistance 
from  southern  Dan,  when  she  entered  no  such 
complaint  against  Judah  ?  If,  however,  Dan  had 
already  removed  to  the  vicinitv  of  Naphtali,  the 
complaint  was  very  natural.  The  old  expositors 
explain  that  "  Dan  had  shipped  his  goods  and 
chattels  in  order  to  cross  the  Jordan."  But  this  is 
less  simple  than  the  supposition  that  Dan,  like 
Zebulun,  was  engaged  with  the  Phoenicians  (Tyre) 
in  maritime  commerce,  or  at  least  pretended  to  be(1 
as  a  reason  for  refusing  Barak's  summons.  What 
renders  this  interpretation  the  more  probable,  is 
the  fact  that  Deborah  speaks  next  of  Asher,  "  who 
dwells  on  the  sea-shore."  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor, 
cannot  have  domineered  over  the  coast,  where  the 
powerful  maritime  cities  were  in  the  ascendency. 
Therefore  Asher  also  had  nothing  to  suffer  from 
him.  He  dwells  securely  in  his  harl>ors.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  what  the  singer  here  says  of 
Asher,  the  blessing  of  Jacob  says  in  the  same 

words  of  Zebulun,  PP"!  C^!!  *|frfy  with  an 
additional  clause,  however,  concerning  the  pursuit 
of  navigation. 

Ver.  18.  This  verse  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  only  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  engaged  actively 
in  the  conflict;  for  only  to  them  refers  the  declara 
tion  that  they  "  hazarded  their  souls  unto  death." 
(For  the- sake  of  the  poetical  parallelism  Naphtali 
is  put  at  the  head  of  the  second  member,  instead  of 
making  *'  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  "  the  composite 
subject  of  the  whole  distich.)  Their  faith  in  Deb 
orah's  word  was  so  firm,  that  they  dared  risk  the 
unequal  conflict  even  in  the  valley  ("  the  high  plain 
of  the  field  ").  Therein  consisted  the  uncommon 
sacrifice  of  these  t rites.  Hitherto,  Israel  had 
always  given  up  the  valleys  (cf.  Judg.  i.  19,  34), 
because  it  could  not  overcome  disciplined  armies 
and  chariots.  Even  down  to  the  time  of  the  later 
kings,  it  was  considered  invincible  on  the  moun 
tains  (I  Kgs.  xx.  23),  which  fact  however  implies 
that  in  the  valleys  it  still  continued  to  be  other 
wise.  Hence,  n"Ttt?  ^Di^Ei  is  to  be  understood, 
not  of  the  "  heights."  but  of  the  surface,  of  the 
field.8  It  was  a  fearful  battle-crisis  :  a  few  against 
so  many,  a  band  of  footmen  against  a  host  of  iron 
chariots,  a  handful  of  mountaineers  on  the  plain, 
a  few  tribal  chieftains  against  the  mighty. 

Ver.  19.  -Kings  came.  This  is  to  be  under 
stood  figuratively,  of  eminent  and  powerful  mili 
tary  leaders:  Sisera  was  no  king.4  ^b  *p?  21*3 

^Hf^  v,  gain  of  money  they  obtained  not.  This  is 
usually  understood  only  of  the  Iwoty,  which  the 
enemy  hoped  to  obtain,  but  failed  to  get.  But  the 
troops  of  /ebulun  and  Naphtali  can  scarcely  have 
a p| >ea red  to  promise  a  l>ooty  rich  in  money.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  meaning  of  the  proph- 

ahore  the  general  level,  not  Mirfacr.  In  connection  with 
the  farts  of  the  hUtory.  the  exprewiinn,  it  MH>IIIH  to  me,  can 
only  mean  either  Mount  Tabor  or  the  hl-h.-r  paru  of  the 
plain  of  Kmlraelon,  M  the  gathering-place  of  the  warrior*, 
where  they  In  thought  and  Intention  "  *corned  their  lire*." 
80  Bachmann  and  many  other  expositor*.  —  TE.  ) 

4  [On  Taanarh  and  Megiddo  Ke  at  ch.  I.  27.  The 
"  water*  of  Megiddo  "  undoubtedly  refer*  to  the  KUhon. 
Tin-  Kluhon  Tall.-y  was  in  like  manner  called  the  Valley  of 
MitVlihl  2  Chron.  XXXT.  22  ;  Zech.  xii  11.  Cf.  Rob.  Jtt. 
Re*.,  11.880.  -T*.] 
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etess  includes  something  else.  We  know  from 
instances  of  later  times,  that  when  the  people  did 
not  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  cope  with  a 
threatening  enemy,  they  sought  to  buy  him  off  with 
money.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  took  away  all  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  (1  Kgs.  xiv.  26).  Asa  gave  all  the  remain 
ing  gold  and  silver  to  Benhadad  of  Damascus 
( 1  .Kgs.  xv.  18).  Menahem  collected  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  order  to  persuade  the  king  of  Assyria 
to  turn  back  (2  Kgs.  xv.  20).  Sisera  was  not 
so  successful.  He  neither  obtained  composition- 
money  before  the  campaign,  nor  did  he  secure  any 
booty  after  it.  The  troops  and  their  leaders  who 
had  accompanied  him,  gained  no  profit  from  this 

expedition.  Profit  is  the  prominent  idea  in  37^5  • 
hence  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  usually  puts  "  Mam 
mon  "  for  it. 

Vers.  20-22.  From  heaven  fought  the  stars. 
Josephus  has  introduced  into  his  narrative  of  this 
victory,  the  description  of  a  thunder-storm,  accom 
panied  by  wind  and  hail,  by  which  the  enemy  were 
thrown  into  confusion.  It  is  one  of  those  prag 
matical  endeavors  by  which  he  seeks  to  facilitate 
belief  for  his  Hellenic  readers,  and  to  make  the 
miraculous  more  natural.  The  occasion  for  it  was 
given  by  the  expression,  ch.  iv.  15,  "and  God  con 
founded  them."  The  presence  and  effect  of  thun 
der  and  hail  were  inferred,  by  comparison,  from 
two  other  passages,  where  a  similar  divinely- 
wrought  confusion  of  the  enemy  is  related.  Thus 
in  Josh.  x.  10,  11,  when  Joshua  fights  against  the 
enemy,  it  is  said :  "  And  the  Lord  confounded 
them,  and  as  they  fled  cast  down  great  hailstones 
upon  them,  that  they  died."  So  also  1  Sam.  vii. 
10  :  "  And  the  Lord  thundered  with  a  great  thun 
der  on  that  day,  and  confounded  the  Philistines." 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  whatever  for 
transferring  these  occurrences  into  our  passage. 
The  narrator  is  rather  thinking  of  Ex.  xiv.  24, 
which  speaks  of  Pharaoh's  confusion  by  God  with 
out  thunder  and  hail.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of 
thunder  and  hail  to  confound  an  army.  The  con 
fusion  of  Kosbach  (Nov.  5,  1757)  was  not  caused 
by  the  intervention  of  a  storm.  All  that  appears 
from  the  statements  of  ch.  iv.  and  the  Song  of 
Deborah  alone,  is,  that  Barak  and  his  faithful  fol 
lowers  made  a  violent  and  sudden  attack,  before 
the  numerous  chariots  had  been  placed  in  battle- 
array.  This  was  done  as  night  was  coming  on. 
When  Joshua  fought,  sun  and  moon  assisted  him 
(Josh.  x.  12)  :  on  Barak,  the  stars  shone  brightly, 
—  which  does  not  make  a  thunder-storm  probable. 
Consistently  with  Israelitish  conceptions,  the  help 
of  the  stars  can  only  be  understood  of  their  shin 
ing.1  Joshua  also  had  come  upon  his  enemies 

1  [Bertheau  takes  the  words  "  the  stars  fought,"  as  fig 
urative  language,  expressive  of  divine  assistance.  "  From 
the  decisive  victory  it  is  certain  that  Ood  was  with  Israel 
and  fought  in  the  midst  of  them,  ver.  13  [read  according  to 
the  Masoretic  text  division];  that  He  himself  threw  the 
hostile  host  into  confusion,  ch.  iv.  16  ;  and  that  the  strong 
arm  of  a  higher  Power  directed  the  course  of  the  battle. 
All  this  is  clearly  and  vividly  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Singer.  Filled  with  the  thoughts  of  God's  wonderful  aid, 
and  venturing  under  the  impulses  of  a  bold  enthusiasm  to 
give  definite  representation  of  his  distinctly  recognized  yet 
mysterious  work  on  earth  and  in  the  midst  of  men,  it  is  to 
her  as  if  the  heavens,  the  eternal  dwelling-place  of  the  holy 
God,  had  bowed  themselves  down  to  earth,  or  —  to  use  the 
language  of  the  text  —  as  if  the  star?,  forsaking  their  usual 
orbits,  had  fought  against  Sisera.  Quite  similar  is  the 
imagery  in  Ps.  xviii.''  The  same  view  is  adopted  by  Bach- 
mann  and  many  others.  —  TR  ] 


suddenly  (DS/^Q,  Josh.  x.  9).  Gideon,  too,  threw 
himself  upon  the  hostile  camp  in  the  night.  But 
not  the  stars  alone  assisted  Barak  in  his  heroic 
course.  As  the  enemy,  either  for  attack  or  in 
flight,  wished  to  cross  the  Kishon,  in  the  direction 
from  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  the  swollen  stream 
swept  many  of  them  into  the  arms  of  death. 

"  The  brook  Kishon  snatched  (QJH?)  them  awa7-" 
(H"!|>  in  its  Semitic  forms,  corresponds  to  the 
Indo-Germanic  forms  rapere,  Ger.  raffen,  Sanskrit, 
rup.)  It  thus  came  to  the  help  of  Israel,  and 

became  a  D^Q'np  ^H2,  brook  of  succors.  In 
what  sense  the  Kishon  should  be  especially  called 
a  brook  of  "  ancient  days,"  as  many  explain 

Q'^!np,  cannot  be  made  out,  not  at  least  from 
Scripture.2  The  rendering  "  brook  of  battles,"  has 
little  ground  in  philology.  The  repetition  of 
"  brook  Kishon,"  is  doubtless  intended  to  suggest 
a  definition  of  what  sort  of  a  stream  the  Kishon 
was  for  Israel  on  that  day.  It  was  not  merely  the 
scene  of  battle,  but  an  instrument  of  help  against 

the  foe.    D;T|?  has  frequently  this  sense,  especially 

in  poetical  language.  In  Ps.  Ixxix.  8  the  poet 
prays,  "  Let  thy  mercy  come  speedily  to  our  help  " 

^Dfflfip.)  ;  cf.  Ps.  lix.  1  1  ;  xxi.  4.    But  in  Deu 

teronomy,  also,  ch.  xxiii.  5,  it  is  said  of  Ammon 
and  Moab  that  they  did  not  help  Israel  with  bread 

and  water  (050?  ^Bfrrfb).    Kedumim  is  the 


plural  of  a  form  D^i^.  The  Kishon  —  thus  exults 
the  poet  —  showed  itself  a  helpful  stream.  The 
statement  that  it  snatched  the  enemies  away,  pre 
supposes  its  swollen  condition.  It  is  only  after  the 
rainy  season  that  the  Kishon  runs  full  ;  for  which 
reason  the  LXX.  call  it  xftfuLtyovs,  winter-flowing. 
In  summer  it  is  for  the  most  part  dried  up  ;  but  in 
the  spring  it  sends  down  a  rushing  flood.  Hitter 
(xvi.  704,  Gage's  Transl.  iv.  351)  adduces  the  fact 
that  on  the  16th  of  April,  1799,  in  a  conflict  be 
tween  the  French  and  Turks,  many  of  the  latter 
perished  in  its  raging  waters.  Hence  we  may  infer 
that  the  time  of  Barak's  battle  is  to  be  fixed  in  the 
latter  part  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
Feast  of  Weeks  fell  in  the  same  season.8  Immedi 
ately  after  the  narrative  in  Exodus,  it  is  intimated 
that  the  manifestation  on  Sinai  occurred  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  month,  and  consequently 
coincided  with  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  The  occur 
rence  of  the  battle  in  a  season  devoted  to  such 
commemorations,  explains  with  peculiar  emphasis 
the  opening  lines  of  the  Song,  concerning  the  om 
nipotence  of  God  on  Sinai,  "  when  the  earth  trem- 

[Bachmann,  who  adopts  this  interpretation,  explains  it 
from  the  fact  "  that  the  ancient  wonder  of  the  Red  Sea 
appears  to  repeat  itself  at  the  Kishon.  As  in  the  whole  of 
the  present  wonderful  deliverance  Deborah  beholds  a  re 
newal  of  the  glorious  occurrences  at  Sinai  (ver.  4),  so  she 
finds  in  the  experience  of  Sisera's  army  at  the  Kishon  a 
renewal  of  that  which  befell  the  Egyptians  at  the  Red  Sea  ; 
and  thus  the  Kishon  in  her  view  takes  the  place  of  the  Red 
Sea  which  that  ancient  wonder  had  rendered  famous." 
Far  fetched  ;  although  suggested  by  several  earlier  Rabbini 
cal  and  ecclesiastical  expositors.  —  TR.] 

8  A  Jewish  hymn  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  R.  Mair,  still 
sung  in  the  synagogues,  at  the  Passover  (Lei  Shemunm), 
transports  the  battle  into  the  Passover  night  ;  for  which, 
however,  it  has  no  chronological  grounds,  but  only  the  the 
ological  principle  that  all  achievements  of  freedom  were 
accomplished  in  that  night. 
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bled."  The  ancients  had  a  not  ungrounded  tradi 
tion,  —  to  prove  which  this  is  not  the  place,  —  for 
regarding  the  Ixviiith  Psalm  as  a  song  for  the  Feast 
of  Weeks  ;  and  it  is  just  that  psalm  which  incor 
porated  into  itself  the  introductory  parts  of  Debo 
rah's  Song^ 

While  singing,  the  prophetess  sees  herself  trans 
ported  into  the  tumult  of  the  battle.  The  stream 
rushes  violently  onward,  —  the  perishing  foes  con 
tend  with  its  whirling  eddies.  The  roar  of  the 
conflict,  its  battle-cried,  and  shouts  of  victory,  arc 
around  her.  In  the  midst  of  her  Song,  she  ad 
dresses  her  own  soul,  as  the  Greeks  addressed  their 
muse,  with  words  of  animation  and  refreshment  : 
Tread  vigorously  on,  my  soul  !  Her  genius  hovers 
over  the  valley  of  conflict  ;  her  ear  feels  the  hoof- 
strokes  of  the'flying  foes,  who,  panic  stricken  before 
Israel,  furiously  dash  off  into  flight.  What  a  tri 

umph  !    the  "  strong  ones  "  (C^n>2S)  run  away  ! 
is  to  run  fast,  used  of  a  horse's  trot,  like  the 


Sanskrit  tint,  Greek  9pZrcu  (Stipdtntu). 
as  Bochart  already  remarked  (Hieroz.  i.  99),  is 
probably  used  here,  as  in  Jer.  viii.  16  ;  xlvii.  3,  of 
the  war-horses,  who  with  their  rattling  chariots 
ran  wildly  off.  In  that  case,  the  might  of  the 
steeds  stands  representatively  for  that  of  the  war 
riors  t  h  en  j  selves. 

Ver.  23.  The  flving  enemy  had  not  succeeded 
even  in  escaping,  if"  all  places  of  the  surrounding 
country  had  done  their  duty.  The  prophetess 
utters  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  inhab 
itants  of  Meroz,  because  they  rendered  no  assist 
ance.  Their  aid  had  probably  been  itn|M>rtant  in 
the  pursuit.  Hence,  their  conduct  i.s  referred  to 
here,  —  before  the  blessing  upon  Jael.  The  verse 

1  It  U  altogether  erroneous  to  take  C*"V1222  here  of 
the  beroM  of  Israel.  For  Just  therein  constated  the  faith- 
limnms  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Meroz,  that  though  Israel  wu 
threatened  by  heroes  and  mighty  men,  they  offered  no 


first  introduces  a  messenger  of  God,  crying,  "  Curse 
ye  Meroz,  curse  it!"  and  then  continues  itself, 
"  Cursed  are  its  inhabitants."  The  "  messenger 
of  God  "  is  the  singer  herself,  sent  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  consummate  the  victorious  achievement. 
In  obedience  to  the  Spirit's  prompting,  she  with 
Barak  pronounces  the  national  ban  against  the 
faithless  city.  For  it  came  not  to  the  help  of 


God  Trn  n*]W),  that  is,  to  the  help  of  the 
mi"P  C37t  the  People  of  God,  as  in  vers.  11  and 

13.  It  left  the  cause  and  the  good  gifts  of  God  to 
their  fate,  when  they  were  endangered  in  battlo 
amiinst  heroes.1  The  greater  the  responsibility, 
the  severer  the  punishment.  The  higher  the  cause 
to  be  served,  the  blacker  the  treason  that  abandons 
it.  To  ascertain,  at  this  date,  the  site  of  Meroz, 
can  hardly  be  possible.  It  has  indeed  been  sup 
posed  to  be  identical  with  a  place  on  Robinson's 
map,  southwest  of  Endor,2  called  Kffr  Musr  (cf. 
Hitter,  xv.  399  [Gage's  Transl.  ii.  316)  )  ;  but  nei 
ther  the  name  of  the  place  is  certain,  nor  its  situa 
tion  entirely  suitable  ;  and,  finally,  considering  the 
popular  odium  which  the  Song  of  Detarah  affixed 
to  the  name,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  it  re 
mained  unchanged,  and  actually  perpetuated  itself. 
Procopius  confirms  this  surmise,  when  he  observes 
(Heland,  PalOstina,  p.  896),  that  concerning  the 
name  he  had  found  nothing  anywhere,  not  even  in 
Hebrew  expositions.  The  curse  itself  most  proba 
bly  implied,  as  in  Josh,  vi.,  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  place,  although  nothing  further  is  said  of  it. 
In  later  times,  this  verse  became  a  locus  classicta 
for  the  Talmudic  exposition  of  the  ban  against 
persons  and  things  (Mond  Katan,  16,  a  ;  Shebnoth, 
36,  a  ;  Seldcn,  de,  Synedriis,  p.  84,  etc.). 

2  The  battle  took  place  south  of  Endor.  That  Barak  In 
his  swift  descent  from  the  heights  met  the  enemy  there  first, 
appears  from  the  remarkable  statement  of  PH.  Ixxxiii.  10, 
wttich  speakt  of  Endor  as  a  point  of  the  battle-field. 


ras  FATS  or  THE 
Vcrs.  24-31. 


24  Blessed  among  women  be  Jael, 
The  wife  of  Ileber,  the  Kenite, 
Blessed  among  women  of  the  tents ! 

25  He  asks  for  water,  she  gives  him  milk, 

In  a  beautiful  bowl  she  carries  him  cream. 

26  With  her  left  she  takes  the  nail,1 
With  her  right  the  heavy  hammer, 
Swings  it  over  Sisera,  smites  his  head, 
Crashes  through,  and  transpierces  his  temples.8 

27  At  her  feet  he  curls  himself  and  falls, 

At  her  feet  he  lies,  curls  himself  again,  and  falls, 
And  as  he  curls  himself  again,  fells  —  dead  I  • 

28  Through  the  window  she  looks,  at  the  lattice  laments  the  mother  of  Siserm : 
Why  lingers  Us  car  BO  long, 

Why  stay  the  steps  of  his  chariots  ? 
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29  Wise  ladies  answer  her,4 

Herself  also  refutes  her  own  words  : 

30  Will  they  not  find  booty  and  divide  it  ? 
Two  maidens  for  each  man  ; 

Booty  of  purple  robes  for  Sisera, 

Yea,  booty  of  purple  robes  ! 

Color-embroidered  vestments,  two  for  each  neck  of  the  captured  !  6 

31  So  may  all  thy  foes  fall,  O  God, 

But  those  who  love  thee  rise  as  the  sun  in  his  strength  !  / 

And  the  land  rested  forty  years. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  26.  —  The  rendering  of  PT™P  by  "  her  left  hand,"  —  if  admissible  at  all,  —  must  be  justified  by  the  assumption 
of  an  intended  contrast  with  PTIPD?  in  the  next  line.  The  form  nSnblPJ;!,  according  to  Gesenius,  Gram.  47,3,3, 
is  an  improper  use  -of  the  3d  plural  for  the  3d  singular  ;  according  to  Green,  88,  p.  119,  it  stands  for 
"her  hand,  she  puts  it  forth  ;  "  according  to  Ewald,  191  c,  it  is  simply  the  3d  fern.  sg.  nbtpfH?  with  an  additional 

feminine  characteristic   (i"TD)  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  3d  masc.  singular.     Ewald's  view  is  also  adopted  by 
Bertheau,  Keil,  and  (in  the  main,  by)  Bachmann,  and  is  probably  the  true  one.  —  Ta.] 
[2  Ver.  26.  —  Dr.  Cassel's  rendering  of  the  last  two  lines  of  this  verse  is  as  follows  :  — 

Schwingt  ihn  auf  Sisra,  gchla^t  ihn  an's  Haupt, 
Schmettert  nac/i  und  durchbolirt  ihm  die  Sclddfe. 

We  have  endeavored  to  reproduce  his  alliteration  as  nearly  as  possible,  but  have  nevertheless  lost  the  paranomasia  of 
riu?n  with  n^  n,  hammer,  in  the  preceding  line,  for  which  our  author  has  SMdgel,  mallet,  beetle.  The  awful 
energy  of  the  lines,  and  their  onomatopoetic  character,  may  be  distantly  and  somewhat  inelegantly  imitated  iu  English, 
thus  — 

"  She  hammers  Sisera,  mashes  his  head, 
Smashes  (him),  and  crashes  through  his  temples.''  —  TE.] 

[8  Ver.  27.  —  The  above  translation  of  this  verse  disregards  the  Masoretic  text-division  (according  to  which  33B7, 
"  he  lies,"  belongs  to  the  first  line),  and  takes  *^tt?S2  in  a  temporal  instead  of  local  sense.  The  radical  meaning  of 

yi3  is  probably  "  to  bend  or  contract  one's  self  "  (cf.  ties.  Lex.,  Keil,  Bachmann),  the  usual  sense  "  to  kneel  "  being 
derivative.  The  mortally  wounded  Sisera,  pinned  to  the  ground  (ch.  iv.  21),  involuntarily  curls  himself  together,  as  Dr. 
Cassel  aays  —  i.  e.  brings  his  knees  forward  and  upward.  But  Dr.  Cassel's  idea  that  this  involuntary  muscular  contrac 
tion  was  repeated  three  times  is  inconsistent  with  the  proper  local  sense  of  ""IITS3,  and  with  the  repeated  .  53. 
Dr.  Cassel,  it  is  true,  seeks  to  avoid  the  latter  difficulty  by  supposing  (see  the  com.  below)  that  Sisera  "seeks  to  rise,  and 
falls  back  ;  "  but  how  could  he  rise  so  as  to  fall  back  when  his  head  was  pinned  to  the  ground  ?  It  is  altogether  more 
likely  that  in  this  song  of  victory,  7^3  is  used  as  in  military  language  (and  perhaps  not  without  a  touch  of  con 

temptuous  irony),  for  "  to  die,"  "  to  be  slain,"  in  this  sense,  ^23,  like  nijrrfiv.  cadere,  and  our  "fall,"  is  frequently 
used,  cf  the  Lexira.  The  repetition  of  the  idea  of  the  first  line  in  the  second  and  third  springs  from  the  great  interest 
of  the  singer  in  the  destruction  of  the  much-dreaded  chieftain,  and  serves  to  intensify  the  impression  to  be  produced  on 
those  who  hear  her.  Accordingly,  we  would  render  :— 

At  her  feet  he  curls  himself,  he  falls,  he  lies. 

At  her  feet  he  curls  himself,  he  falls  ! 

Where  he  curls  himself,  there  he  falls  —  destroyed. 

So  also  Bertheau,  Keil,  Bachmann.  For  *p2,  in  the  sense  of  "at  "  cf.  remarks  of  Hengstenberg  on  Zech.  xiii.  6,  in 
Christol.  iv.  106,  Edinb.  edition.  —  TR.] 

[4  Ver.  29.  —  The  above  translation  neglects  both  the  suffix  in  nVTfintt?,  and  the  construct  state  of  H^^pH 
(fern,  of  D3H).  In  712337]^  Dr-  Ca88el  apparently  finds  the  3d  fern.  sing,  imperf.  with  the  suffix  of  the  3d  fern. 
aing.  But  as  the  subject  is  plural,  it  is  better  to  take  n2237n  as  standing  for  n3N317n.  The  accented  6  in  the 


latter  form  reeks  to  strengthen  itself  by  doubling  the  following  consonant,  in  which  case  the  ^  naturally  fiills  away, 
although  it  may  also  remain,  as  in  Mic.  vii.  10.  Cf.  Ewald,  Gram.  17  c.  The  true  rendering  of  the  second  line  of  this 
verse  U  much  disputed.  According  to  Keil  the  sense  of  the  line  is  :  "  Sisera's  mother,  however,  does  not  allow  herself 
to  be  quieted  by  the  speeches  of  her  wise  ladies,  but  repeats  the  anxious  question,  Why  does  Sisera  delay  to  come  ?  " 
lie  and  Bachmann  translate  the  verse  thus  :  — 

.  "  The  wise  ones  of  her  princesses  answer  : 

—  But  she  repeats  to  herself  her  words  —  ".  —  Ta.] 

[6  Ver.  30.  —  On  our  author's  text-division  in  this  verse,  see  the  Commentary  below.     Bachmann,  who  adheres  to  the 
Masoretic  punctuation,  translates  as  follows  :  — 
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«  Will  they  not  find,  dlride  booty  * 
A  maiden,  two  maiden*  for  the  head  of  a  man, 
Booty  of  colored  garment*  for  Si«era, 
Booty  of  colored  garment*,  (of)  rariegated  work, 
A  colored  garment,  two  variegated  for  the  neck  of  the  booty.''  — Ta-J 


EXEOETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  closing  part  of  Deborah's  Song  has  justly 
been  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  poetical  representa 
tion  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  it  the  sinjrer 
shows  that  she  is  a  woman.  The  triumph  with 
which  Jael's  deed  is  praised  and  Sisera's  mother 
mocked,  evinces  an  almost  passionate  mental  exal 
tation.  The  picture  of  Sisera's  death  is  drawn 
with  startling  vividness.  On  the  back  ground 
of  a  divine  enthusiasm,  there  rises  an  ecstatic 
delight  in  the  deed  of  one  woman,  and  in  the 


signs  of  homage  which  she  presents  to  him.  He 
asks  only  for  water;  she  offers  him  milk,  and,  as 

was  befitting  with  such  a  guest,  C^^W  '£r?t 
in  a  bowl  such  as  princes  use.  She  takes  the 
handsome  show-bowl,  not  used  on  ordinary  occa 


sions,  and  hands  him 


This  word,  which 


also  signifies  butter,  expresses  in  general  the  more 
solid  forms  of  milk.     Here,  where  it  stands  par 


allel  with 


show-bowl,"  the  best  m 


it  signifies,  in  harmony  with  the 
" 


ilk,  the  cream.     There 


misery   of  another,  such   as   sprit- gs  up  in  none '  absolutely  nothing  to  suggest  the  opinion  of  older 
but   a  woman's   heart.     That  which   in    heathen   expositors   (Schnurrer,  p.  8.'},  received  bv  Herder 

. .  '  .     .  I.    .  .          I -      •     1 I       *  •       .  •          -          \    •          *       «-l    •    .1 


female  characters  becomes  demoniac  in  its  nature, 
is  in  Deborah  purified  by  the  divine  thoughts 
which  animate  her.  No  subjective  interest,  no  pri 
vate  feeling,  no  jH-rsoual  passion,  influences  her ; 
the  highest  interests  of  her  God  and  people  fill  her 
soul.  It  is  not  her  triumph,  but  that  of  her  ever- 
living  Maker,  that  she  celebrates;  and  vet  at  the 
height  of  its  exultation  her  Song  breaks  out  in  a 
mood  by  which  the  woman  might  k%  recognized, 
even  if  neither  name  nor  other  information  on  the 
authorship  had  been  handed  down  to  us.  That 
which  especially  gives  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Song  its  great  value  and  attractiveness,  is  the  fact 
that  from  it  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  Incomes 
even  more  psychologically  than  grammatically 
evident — that  the  mantic  power  of  a  prophetic 
woman,  unweakened  and  in  the  full  glow  of  its 
burning  ecstasy,  is  nowhere  else  filled  and  con 
trolled  as  it  is  here,  by  rational  enthusiasm  born 
of  an  objective,  divinely-given  truth.  How  well  it 
was  said  of  her,  that  she  was  a  "  woman  of  a  fiery 
spirit ''  (ch.  iv.  4),  Incomes  here  most  manifest. 
The  more  terrible  the  tyranny,  the  more  common 
place  the  enemy,  the  more  intensely  burns  her  soul 
in  her  song  of  Victory.  The  glowing  heat  of  her 
prophetic  enthusiasm  shines  through  the  irony, 
with  which  she  places  the  vain  pride  of  unbelieving 
enemies  over  against  the  almighty  power  of  God. 
It  is  not  an  irony  of  hatred,  disfiguring  the  face 
with  scornful  smiles,  but  such  as  springs  from  the 


also)  that  she  wished  to  intoxicate  him  "with'  the 
milk.  Moreover,  we  need  not  assume  that  the 
milk  was  cnmd-milk;  and,  at  all  events,  the  intox 
icating  proj>crty  of  that  milk  l  must  have  been 
known  to  Suera.  Before  Bochart  (cf.  Serarius,  p. 
145),  Junius  and  Tremellius  had  already  ex 
pressed  the  opinion,  approved  by  Scaliger,  that  in 

'*P  the  Latin  simjmltim  reap|>ears.  But  «//>//, 
sffM,  are  Hebrew  forms  of  a  widely-diffused  term 
for  round,  scooped-out  vessels,  whether  of  larger  or 
smaller  size,  and  may  IK.-  recognized  in  the  Greek 
ffn<iipi\.  bowl,  trough,  tub,  Latin  srafihitini,  and  in 
the  German  Sr/i«/f  (tub,  pail),  ScheJ/el  (MM/I'M*),  a 
round  measure).-  It  is  true,  however,  that  ny/ul 
continued  to  k-  used  among  the  Jews  (in  the  Tal 
mud)  and  Syrians,  and  that  the  shajK-  of  the  vessel 
may  ki  most  nearly  expressed  by  «/«pu/mw,  which, 
as  Cicero's  proverb,  "Jtuctus  in  slinjntlo  "  —  a  tem 
pest  in  a  nutshell  —  proves,  was  a  smaller  drink 
ing-  vessel. 

*  Vers.  26,  27.  The  first  of  these  verses  shows 
that  the  narrator  in  ch.  iv.  was  in  possession  of 
traditional  information  beside  that  furnished  by 
this  Song.  The  prophetess  passes  over  interme 
diate,  self-evident  matters.  Sisera,  of  course,  must 
lie  down  and  sleep,  la-fore  a  woman  can  approach 
his  head  with  hammer  and  nail.  The  verse  de 
picts  the  dreadful  work  and  vij^or  of  .Jael,  as  >lie 
approaches  and  drives  the  nail  into  Sisera's  head. 


The  terms  employed 
such  as  cause  us  to  hear  the  blows  of  the  hammer, 
sounding  repeatedly,  till  she  finishes  her  work 
What  a  terrible  picture  !  Before  the  warrior  stands 


consciousness  that  Gcxl's  wisdom  and  power  are 
superior  to  all  heroes  and  heathen.  Vei>e  2'J,  pro 
nouncing  the  ban  against  Mero/..  says,  "  thus  pro 
claims  the  messenger  of  God."  The  name  of  God 

is  the  source  of  all  power  and  authority.     Apo>-;  the  'kindled  woman  —  \h.-' heavYhainmcr  "(as  "li".  r- 
tasy  from  God  incurs  the  ban;  whoever  helps  to    ,  _ »U^»,      »«.U—  U« 

advance  his  works,  is  blessed.  «k>r  fim>1y  translated  ^  ?PJ?  rftQ?!!,  f,,r    t-rj 

Vers.  24,  25.     Blessed  among  women  be  Jael.  I  '*  01ie  w»°  works  hard  or  heavily,  a  toiler)  in  her 
Mi  TO/,  did  not  conn-  to  the  help  of  the  people  of    right  hand.     The  smitten  chieftain  draws  hitn-elf 

together,  he  seeks  to  rise,  and  falls  back.  Twice 
more  he  writhes  convulsively,  and  dies.  Then-  he 
lie?,  the  haughty  warrior,  who  thought  to  destroy 
the  IVoplc  of  God  —  slain  by  a  woman  in  disgrace 
ful  t'i'jlii,  far  from  his  kindred,  alone  and  tinla- 
mcnted,  an  example  to  conquerors  of  human  weak- 


God.  Jael  came,  though  a  woman  ;  and  not  of 
Israel,  but  a  dweller  in  tents.  The  name  of  her  hus 
band  is  mentioned  to  distinguish  her  from  others 
of  the  same  name,  and  also  to  give  him  an  inter 
cut  in  the  fame  of  his  wife.  Accordingly,  for  her 
sake,  he  also  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  records 
of  histor. 
all  wom 

hcr-elf  and  the  Kcnitcs  wandered  about  in  tents, 
after  the  manner  of  nomads,  she  did  not  win  by 
accident.  She.  made  an  energetic  use  of  her  oppor 
tunity.  She  deceives  the  flying  Sisera  by  the 

1  [When  •ound.     See   Wlner'i   RtalieVrtrrburk,  \.  648. 
-Ta.; 


, 

ry.     The  Meaning  which  she  enjoys  In-fore 
en  "in  the  tent/'  1.  1.  before  all  who  like 


ness  and  divine  power. 


is  the  condition  of 


utter  lifelesstv-'ss,  when  every  sound  and  motion 
has  ceased  ;  hence  it  stands  in  contrast  with  ^"T' 
which  dcscrik'8  the  wounded  man  instinctively  U-nd- 
ingand  drawing  himself  together,  as  if  about  to  rise.) 

3  Of  two  hollow  ni<'*JMin»*.  ntlll  In  u*e  In  Daniiwciu,  the 
one  U  railed  mutM,  tin-  other  .u<;/<biM. 
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Vers.  28-31.  But  the  fall  of  Sisera  in  the  tent 
of  a  woman  does  not  complete  the  picture  of  the 
extraordinary  triumph.  The  prophetess  shows 
vet  another  view.  She  carries  her  hearers  to  a 
distant  scene.  While  Sisera  lies  here  in  ignomin 
ious  death,  what  takes  place  in  the  palace  of  his 
capital  ?  The  return  of  the  chieftain,  accustomed 
to  victory,  has  already  been  long  expected.  His 
mother  stands  at  the  window  above,1  in  the  airy 
upper  room.  Her  view  commands  the  road  to  a 
great  distance.  She  peers  and  listens  ;  but  still 
the  rolling  of  the  victorious  chariots  is  not  heard. 
No  triumphal  procession,  with  Sisera  at  its  head, 
gorgeously  attired  and  proud  of  victory,  lights  up 
the  horizon.  A  sad  presentiment  steals  over  her 
heart  :  Why  does  his  chariot  delay  ?  she  cries, 
wailingly  ;  2  why  does  he  tarry  so  long  ?  Is  there 
no  car  8  coming,  to  bring  tidings  at  least  1  —  Who 
should  first  suffer  anxiety,  if  not  a  mother  ?  Of  a 
wife,  nothing  is  said  ;  such  love  thrives  not  in  the 
harem  of  a  prince.  He  is  his  mother's  pride,  the 
great  hero,  who  had  hitherto  been  invincible. 
What  she  has  in  him,  and  what  she  loses,  con 
cerns  no  other  woman.  With  this  pride,  her 
women,  noble  ladies,  whom  her  high  rank  as 
mother  of  the  all-powerful  commander  draws 
around  her,  comfort  her.  Victory,  they  say,  has 
also  its  occupations.  If  he  has  not  come  yet,  it  is 
because  these  detain  him.  No  other  explanation 
of  his  non-arrival  is  possible.  Anxiety,  therefore, 
is  improper.  For  it  is  precisely  victory  that  delays 
him.  This  is  what  her  women  say  to  her  ;  the 
flattered  mother  admits  the  justness  of  their  obser 
vations,  and  with  them  confutes  her  own  forebod 
ing  questions.4  The  prophetess,  with  delicate 
irony,  calls  the  women  who  thus  counsel,  "wise 
ones."  It  is  the  wisdom  of  a  pride  that  deems  it 
inconceivable  that  Sisera  should  not  have  been 
victorious  ;  how  could  he  prove  unfortunate  against 
this  insignificant  people  !  What  to  them  is  the 
God  of  Israel  !  It  is  the  booty  that  hinders  his 
coming.  Booty,  of  course,  delays  the  victor  ;  for 
he  must  cause  it  to  be  divided.  'The  mother  and 
her  women  naturally  think  first  of  the  booty  ;  to 
them,  that  is  the  pith  of  all  victories.  Their  fancy 
then  proceeds  to  picture  at  pleasure  the  conquered 
treasures.  How  much  time  must  it  take,  before 
every  soldier  has  the  two  maidens  whom  he  obtains 
a.s  booty,  assigned  to  him  !  5  And  then  the  heap 
of  costly  clothing.  The  purple  garments  fall  nat 
urally  to  Sisera,  for  they  are  suitable  only  for 
princes.  But  each  of  the  others  also  obtains  em 
broidered  garments,  always  two  for  each  maiden 
that  fell  to  his  share.  In  this  strain  they  talk  with 
each  other,  and  already  imagine  themselves  to  be 
looking  over  the  good's  which  Sisera  is  bringing 
with  him.  But  all  at  once  the  message  comes  : 
No  booty,  no  victory  —  the  hero  is  dead,  the  army 
is  shattered  !  All  is  lost  —  the  castle  falls  .  .  .  . 


nn  "TO?.  Jptt7  invariably  ex 
presses  the  act  of  looking  out  from  a  height,  from  a  moun 
tain,  for  instance,  or  from  heaven  ;  also  from  the  upper 
chambers  (Gen.  XXT!.  8),  to  which  persons  of  quality  (Eglon, 
for  example)  retired  to  cool  themselves. 

2  D2Trn,  22^  occurs  only  In  this  passage.  It  is 
an  onomatopoetic  word,  like  the  German  "jamwiem,"  [cf. 
the  English  "  wailing.'']  In  Chaldee,  however,  it  chiefly 
has  the  sense  of  "crying,"  "Bounding,"  in  a  favorable  as 
well  as  unfavorable  sense. 


8  «  Why  delay  Vrv?~!tt  ^7?.  DV9  m»7  be 
used  of  any  kind  of  repeated'motion,  'like  that  of  treading  ; 
and  therefore  also  of  the  rolling  of  wheels. 


So  perish  they  who  set  themselves  against  God. 
Fearful  sorrow  breaks  their  pride.  But  they  who 
love  God  conquer.  Their  type  is  the  sun,  who 
like  a  fame-crowned  victor,  every  morning,  every 
spring,  triumphs  gloriously,  with  ^hero-like  power, 
over  clouds  and  darkness. 

Account  must  here  be  given  for  departures  from 
the  ordinary  division  and  translation  in  ver.  30. 
That  verse,  like  several  others  in  Deborah's  Song, 
has  undergone  an  incredible  amount  of  conjecture 
and  emendation.  It  reads  as  follows  :  — 


bbtp  3. 


.bbrc 


5- 

Victors  found  their  greatest  satisfaction  and  joy 
in  the  booty.  Hence,  Moses  also  makes  Pharaoh 
say  (Ex.  xv.  9)  :  "I  will  pursue,  I  will  divide  the 
spoil."  The  women  took  for  granted  that  Sisera 
will  find  OlS?P?)  much  booty,  and  that  conse 
quently  a  division  will  commence.  Lines  2-5 
point  out  the  method  of  the  division.  First  (line 
2)  each  man  gets  two  maidens,  or  women.  Then 
the  garments  are  divided.  But  how  this  was  done, 
depends  upon  the  explanation  of  line  5,  particu 
larly  of  the  words  bbtt?  ^S'T'b.  The  difficulty  6 
under  which  expositors  labored,  originated  in  their 
failing  to  perceive  that  bbtt?  means  the  booty  of 
maidens  mentioned  in  line  2.  It  cannot  be  denied 


that 


is  booty  of  persons  as  well  as  of  things, 


cf.  Num.  xxxi.  11.     Zech.  ii.  13  (9)  says,  "  They 
become  a  spoil  to  those  who  have  served  them." 


In  Isa.  x.  2,  widows  are  called  tt,  cf.  Jer.  xxi. 
9,  as  also  Jer.  1.  10,  where  the  Chaldeans  are  spoken 
of  as  booty.  An  entirely  analogous  error  used  to 
be  made  in  interpreting  the  celebrated  chorus  in 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  :  — 

"Epwy  iv 

"Ep«y,    '6s 

the  word  K-Hj/uun  being  understood,  not  of  "  the 
unfree,"  but  always  of  things  (cf.  Weimar.  Jahr- 
buch  fur  Deutsche  Lit,  ii.  359).  The  "unfree" 
booty  consists  of  men,  animals,  and  things.  So  here, 

bb'^  'HNJS  are  the  necks  of  the  women  taken  as 
booty.  For  each  neck  two  cloths  are  allowed. 
Thus  the  D^n^JT?  H^fT!  of  line  5  corresponds 

to  the  DVIOrjn  OPT!  Of  line  2.  The  division  was 
thus  systematized.  As  many  women  as  each  had, 

4  !7V?.9S  ^OJF).  The  mother  replies  herself  to  her 
own  words,  corrects  herself.  She  does  not  answer  the 
others,  —  an  interpretation  neither  philologically  congruous, 
nor  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  they  have  not  said  any 
thing  which  the  mother  would  wish  to  refute.  Cf.  Job, 
xxxv.  4,  and  Prov.  xxii.  21. 

6  The  following  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Em 
peror  Claudius  II.,  after  his  great  victory  over  the  Goths, 
may  serve  to  confirm  our  explanation  of  ver.  80  :  «  Tantum 
mitlientm  crpimus,  ut  binas  tt  ternas  mulieres  victor  sibi 
miles  possit  arfjungere."  Trebtllius  Pollio,  cap.  Till. 

6  Observable  also  in  Keil's  exposition. 


CHAPTER  V.  24-51. 
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§o  many  times  did  he  receive  two  cloths  (for  doubt 
less  the  dual  form  here  redly  signifies  the  dual 
number).  Now,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
rlDRH  fa  used  only  in  connection  with  the  division 
of  the  cloths  according  to  the  number  of  maidens. 
Elsewhere  also  (Ezek.  xxvi.  16,  excepted)  HEfT] 
appears  as  an  article  of  female  adornment,  cf.  1  '-. 
xlv.  15,  for  in-tan.-.-:  also  in  Ezek.  xvi.  13,  the 
figure  is  that  of  a  woman.  Tim  confirms  the 
above  division,  and  explains  the  expression  of  line 

3:  K7P*D)?  C^}!f  bbtf.  The  C^V 
which  the  chieftain  is  to  receive,  are  distinguished 
from  the  C\H^f7"J,  which  fall  to  the  maidens.  The 
latter  are  beautifully-colored  female  dress-cloths  ;  ' 
the  former  belong  to  Sisera,  and  are  therefore  to 

be  taken  as  purple  garments.  It  is  true,  372!:*, 
in  itself,  means  only  to  dip,  i.  e.  to  dye  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  passage  invites  us  to  think  not  of 
merely  colored,  but  of  purple-colored  garments, 
jtcrr'  itoxiiv-  Such  garments  were  worn  by  princes 
in  battle  (cf.  Judg.  viii.  26),  and  distinguished 
kings  and  rulers  ;  by  reason  of  which  it  was  an 
honor  for  Monlccai  to  wear  them  (Ksth.  viii.  15  ;  cf. 
Rosenmiiller,  Aforgatlaitd,  iii.  37).  It  is  a  proud 
thought  for  Siscra's  mother,  that  the  princely  gar 
ments  U'long  to  her  son.  The  repetition  of  the 

words  C*?^?  Vbtp  (line  4)  is  to  be  taken  as 
expressive  of  this  her  joy.  The  women  do  not 

rk,  as  has  perhaps  been  supposed,  of  what  they 
i.-i-lves  shall  receive,  but  simply  represent  to 
themselves  how  much  time  mtixt  be  cutisumeti  in 
dividing  so  much  booty  among  so  many  persons, 
in  order  to  explain  that  which  so  greatly  needed 
explanation  —  the  delay  of  Siscra. 

We  omit  recounting  "the  various  different  expo 
sitions  of  this  section.  Nor  is  room  allowed  us  to 
notice  the  manifold  endeavors  that  have  lieen  made 
to  analyze  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  Song. 
Neither  Roster's,  nor  Ewald's,  nor  Hertheau's 
division  holds  good.  Lc  Clerc  attempted  to  ar 
range  the  Song  according  to  endings  of  similar 
sound,  —  an  attempt  that  must  necessarily  fail.  On 
the  other  hand,  alliteration  is  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  as  to  betray  more  than  anything  else 
the  presence  of  conscious  art.  Since  the  Song, 
however,  is  not  built  up  of  regular  strophes,  it  of 
course  cannot  be  subject  to  the  same  regular  laws 
whii-li  govern  the  Scandinavian  poems.  Hut  the 
alliterative  form,  in  its  perfect  freedom,  enhances 
the  power  of  the  Song  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
It  r.  vmbles  in  its  effects  the  pebble-stones  of  the 
brook,  over  which  the  current  flows  with  aug 
mented  force.  It  would  transcend  the  limits  of  our 
present  task  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
varintif  productions  of  the  Hebrew  muse  with  ref 
erence  to  this  alliterative  form.  Let  it  suffice,  that 
in  the  rendering  of  the  original  we  have  cndeav- 
orv«l  to  give  prominence  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
alliteration'  as  it  appears  in  this  Song  of  Deborah. 
And  the  land  rested  forty  yean.  These 
words  do  not  belong  to  the  Song;  but  connect 
themselves  with  the  prose  narrative,  at  ch.  iv.  24, 
into  which  the  poem  was  inserted. 


1  [Thto  fraeral  explanation  of  n^fT"),  M  cloth  or  gar 
ment*  "  worked  In  colon,"  I*  probably  to'  be  preferred  to  the 
•or*  definite  "  embroidered  In  colon,"  adopted  by  Dr.  CMM! 
la  bit  translation  of  the  paaw«*.  Kell  (on  Kx.  xxrl.  86) 

that  In  the  only  !**•>•  where  the  terb 


HOMILKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Deborah,  the  prophetic  Singer.  After  the  vic 
tory,  Deborah  sings  a  noble  song,  and  thereby 
enables  us  to  recognize  that  the  spirit  which  ani 
mates  her  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  other 
Judges  conquer'  like  herself,  but  they  have  left  us 
no  songs  of  victory.  But,  indeed,  they  are  not 
said  to  have  been  prophets.  Only  *  prophetic 
tongues  can  sing.  True  poetry  is  a  sacred  art. 
For  that  reason,  all  prophecy  is  a  sublime  hymn 
on  judgment  and  divine  redemption.  Whatever 
the  prophet  sees,  he  proclaims  and  sings  to  the 
harp  of  faith.  What  thev  believed,  that  they  spake. 
The  wonderful  works  of'  God  are  always  spoken 
of  and  preached  with  other  tongues  nnd  in  ecstatic 
song.  Thus,  from  David's  time  till  now,  the 
church  of  God  has  sung.  Hallelujah  is  the  key 
note  of  all  church-hymns. 

Hut,  just  as  Deborah,  like  Moses  and  Miriam, 
sang  among  the  people,  so  the  prophecy  of  song  is 
not  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  church.  All 
]M>pulur  poetry  is  the  product  of  j>opular  faith. 
The  decay  of  literature  is  bound  up  in  the  decay 
of  prophetic  inspiration.  Khymes  and  verbal  dec 
orations  do  not  rouse  the  masses.  But  when  the 
jubilant  heart,  redeemed,  strikes  up  its  Easter-song, 
then  every  pulse  will  beat  responses. 

STAKKE  :  Although  God  has  not  committed  the 
regular  office  of  preaching  to  women,  he  has  nev 
ertheless  in :u iv  times  imparted  his  prophetic  Spirit 
to  tlicm,  ami  through  them  has  sjMiken  great 
things.  —  THE  SAME:  All  who  share  in  the  bene 
fits  of  God,  should  also  join  in  bringing  Him 
pra'isu  and  thanksgiving.  —  GERLACII  :  An  age  in 
which  this  sublime,  high-wrought,  and  spirited 
song  could  be  composed,  though  full  of  restless 
and  wildly  antagonistic  movements,  was  certainly 
not  without  deep  and  living  consciousness  of  the 
high  and  glorious  calling  of  the  covenant-people. 

[WORI»SWORTII  :  We  have  a  song  of  victory  in 
Exodus;  we  have  a  song  of  victory  in  Numbers; 
we  have  a  song  of  victory  in  Deuteronomy;  we 
have  this  song  of  victory  in  Judges ;  we  have  a 
song  of  victory  in  the  first  of  Samuel ;  we  have 
a  song  of  victory  in  the  second  of  Samuel ;  we  have 
the  song  of  /acnarias,  and  the  Magnificat,  or  Song 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  song  of  Simeon,  in 
the  Gospel ;  and  all  these  songs  are  preludes  to 
the  new  song,  the  song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb, 
which  the  Saints  of  the  Church  glorified,  from  all 
nations,  will  sing,  at  the  crystal  sea,  with  the  harps 
of  God,  when  all  the  em'mies  of  Christ  and  his 
Church  will  have  been  subdued,  and  their  victory 
will  l>e  consummated  forever  (Hev.  xiv.  1-3;  xv. 
2-4).  —  THE  SAME  (on  ver.  17):  Here,  in  Dan 
and  Ashcr,  is  the  second  hindrance  to  zeal  for 
God's  cause ;  the  other  was  that  in  the  case  of 
Kcuhcn  —  comparative  distance  from  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  rural  occupation  (see  vers.  15,  16). 
They  who  live  in  commercial  and  maritime  cities, 
engaged  in  worldly  business,  are  tempted  to  prefer 
their  own  worldly  interest  to  the  cause  of  God  and 
his  Church.  They  who  thus  act,  imitate  Dan,  and 
forfeit  the  blessing  of  Deborah.  They  also  who 
live  in  country  villages,  removed  from  the  din  of 
controversy,  and  engaged  in  fanning  and  other 

occum,  Pa.  exxxlx.  16,  It  itgnlfle*  "  to  weare."  Roblmon 
(BiU  Repot.,  i.  610)  •*;• :  "The  verb  C|T1,  both  la 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  (Ignlflec  to  divrnify,  make  tarirgattd, 
•o.  In  color ;  and  U  not  neceuarily  applied  to  needlework." 
Cf.  alM  Bach  man  n,  I'M  toe.  —  Tm.J 
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rural  occupations,  have  strong  temptations  to  live 
merely  to  themselves,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  their 
brethren,  and  not  to  listen  to  Deborah's  voice,  and 
not  to  flock  to  Barak's  standard,  and  fight  God's 
battle  together  with  them  against  the  heresy  and 
infidelity  which  assail  his  Church.  —  THE  SAME 
(on  ver.  18)  :  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  in  •"  Galilee 
of  the  Gentiles,"  sent  forth  champions  to  the  Lord's 
battle  against  the  enemies  of  the  Hebrew  Church ; 
and  their  land  was  afterwards  honored  as  the  scene 
of  Christ's  preaching  (see  Matt.  iv.  13),  and  gave 
birth  to  many  of  the  Apostles,  the  first  champions 
of  the  Christian  Church  against  the  spiritual  Sise- 


ras  of  this  world.  —  THE  SAME  (on  ver.  31) :  After 
the  stirring  emotions  of  the  tempest  of  the  ele 
ments,  and  the  rush  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
din  of  arms,  and  shock  of  battle,  described  with 
wonderful  energy  in  this  divine  poem,  the  land  had 
rest ;  a  beautiful  contrast,  and  an  emblem  of  the 
peaceful  calm  which  will  prevail  when  the  storms 
of  this  world  will  be  lulled  in  the  Sabbath  of  Eter 
nity.  —  HENRY  :  And  well  had  it  been  if,  when  the 
churches  and  the  tribes  had  rest,  they  had  been 
edified,  and  had  walked  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  — 
TB.] 


FOURTH  SECTION. 

THE  INCURSIONS   AND   OPPRESSIONS   OF   THE  MIDIANITES.     GIDEON,   THE   JUDGE  WHO    REFUSES   TO 

BE   KING. 


The  Midianites  invade  the   land  seven  years.     Israel  cries  to  Jehovah,  and  is  an 
swered  through  a  prophet,  who  reminds  them  of  their  sins. 

CHAPTER  VI.  1-10. 

1  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

2  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Midian  seven  years.    Anc 
the  hand  of  Midian  prevailed  [was  strong]  against  [over]  Israel :  and  because  ol 
the  Midianites  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  made  them  the  dens  [grottoes]  which 

3  are  in  the  mountains,  and  [the]  caves,  and  [the]  strong  holds.     And  so  it  was 
when  Israel  had  sown  [his  fields],  that  the  Midianites  came  up,  and  the  Amalekites 
and  the  children  [sons]  of  the  east,  even  they  came  up  against  them  [and  passec 

4  over  them]  :  l     And  they  encamped  against  [upon]  them,  and  destroyed  [ruined^ 
the  increase  [produce,  cf.  Dent,  xxxii.  22]  of  the  earth,  till  thou  come  unto  Gaza ; 

5  and  left  no  sustenance  2  for  [in]  Israel,  neither  sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass.     For  theyj 
came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  and  they  came  as  grasshoppers  [locusts]- 
for  multitude  ;  for  both  they  and  their  camels  were  without  number  :  and  they 

6  entered  into  the  land  to  destroy  [ruin]  it.     And  Israel  was  greatly  impoverished! 
[reduced]  because  of  the  Midianites  ;  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  cried  unto 

7  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel. 

8  cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  because  of  the  Midianites,  That  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
sent  a  prophet  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  which  [and  he]  said  unto  them, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah,  the]  God  of  Israel,  I  brought  you  up  from  Egypt 
[cf.  1  Sam.  x.  18]  and  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  [Ex.  xiii.  3]; 

9  And  I  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  all 
that  oppressed  you,  and  drave  them  out  from  before  you,  and  gave  you  their  land ; 

10  And  I  said  unto  you,  I  am  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  ;  fear  not  [ye  shall  not 
fear,  i.  e.  reverence]  <the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  ye  have 
not  obeyed  my  voice. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  3.  —  V^37  V?3?T  :  literally,  ff  came  up  upon  him,"  or,  "came  up  against  him."  Dr.  Camel  supplies  ^TTTtZ? 
after  3?T,  and  accordingly  makes  "  him  "  refer  to  "  field."  But  although  this  rendering  suits  the  connection  admira 
bly  well,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Hebrew  writer  would  have  left  the  accusative  after  37"^  unexpressed  if  he  had 
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Intended  to  ntift  bark  to  it  by  mean*  of  a  pronoun,  especially  when  the  latter  could  so  readily  b«  referred  to  another 
noun.  Vb  j?  ^b^l  (imply  adds  the  idea  of  hostility,  which  the  preceding  H^  left  unexpressed.  In  like  man 
ner.  Crpby,  in  the  next  Terse,  explain*  that  the  "encamping"  was  "against"  I -reel  —  had  hostile  purpose*  in 
view.  —  T»,'j~' 

[1  Ver.  4 n*np  :   Dr.  Cassvl,  Lebtmmiittl*,  "means  of  life."     So  also  Kell :  "They  left  no  provisions  (produce 

of  the  field)  in  Israel,  and  neither  sheep,  nor  cattle,  nor  ass."  Dr.  Cassel,  in  a  foot-note,  gires  a  simple  reference  to 
2  Chron.  xir.  12  (13),  where,  however,  the  word  unquestionably  means  anything  "alive.''  Bertheau  adopts  that  mean 
ing  here  ;  but  cf.  ch.  xrii.  10.  —  Ta.] 


EXBiKTICAL  AXD  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1 .  And  Jehovah  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  Midian.  Of  the  death  of  I)el>orah  and 
Barak,  no  mention  is  made  ;  the  j>eace  which  their 
jrrcat  deeds  procured  lasted  forty  years.  But  those 
deeds  were  already  forgotten  again  ;  and  with  them 
the  God  whose  Spirit  had  begotten  them.  Then 
fresh  tandage  and  misery  came,  and  reminded  the 
people  of  Him  who  alone  can  save.  Numerous 
tribes  of  eastern  nomads  invaded,  plundered,  and 
devastated  the  land.  The  transjordanic  tril>es  could 
at  that  time  offer  them  no  such  resistance  as,  ac 
cording  to  1  C'hron.  v.  10,  19,  thev  were  able,  at  a 
later  date,  to  make  against  the  Hagarites,  Jetur, 
Nenhish,  and  Nodab.  The  present  invaders  are 
called  Midian,  and  appear  in  league  with  Amalek 
and  the  "  sons  of  the  east."  The  Midianitcs  are 
wandering  tribes  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Moabites,  answering  both  in 
name  and  manner  of  life  to  the  Bedouins.  In  the 

constantly  occurring  interchange  of  E  and  2  (?« 
and  &)  in  the  Semitic  dialects,  the  Arabic  tongue 
•ocms  to  prefer  the  2,  while  the  Hebrew  inclines 
to  the  D  (cf.  Timnath  and  Tibneh).  The  Bedouin 
derives  his  name  from  the  Arabic  !"P"TS2,  the 

desert;  an  expression  of  which  the  Hebrew  "H^? 
to  lie  desolate  and  waste,  readily  reminds  one.  The 
derivation  from  ""^"7?,  formerly  current,  is  too 
artificial,  since  the  prominent  idea  of  the  term 
Bedouin  is  not  a  reference  to  pasture  lands,  but  to 
the  desert.  The  name  Midian  manifestly  belongs 

to  the  same  root —  ]sl£      being   the  same   as 

7S"^  primitive  Ufdawin,  who,  like  the  Towara  of 
the  present  day  (Ritter,  xiv.  937),  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  between  the  Euphrates  and  Egypt, 
and  in  general  pillage.  Not  all  desert  tribes  boa.st 
the  same  descent,  as  in  fact  the  Ishmaelites  and 
the  Midianitcs  did  not  belong  to  the  same  family  ; 
both,  however,  followed  similar  modes  of  life,  and 
hence  are  sometimes  designated  by  one  ami  the 
same  name  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28 ;  Judg.  viii.  22, 


24).  They  are  dwellers  in  tents,  as  contrasted 
with  those  who  till  the  earth  or  dwell  in  cities. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  made  them 
the  grottoes  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  caves  and  the  strongholds.  The  word  for 

grottoes  is  nVin^Q,  and  an  entirely  satisfactory 
description  of  them  is  given  by  Wetzstein  (Han- 
ran,  p.  45)  :  "At  some  rockv,  elevated,  and  dry 
place,  a  shaft  was  sunk  obliquely  into  the  earth  ; 
and  at  a  depth  of  al>otit  twenty-five  fathoms,  streets 
were  run  off,  straight,  and  from  six  to  eight  paces 
wide,  in  the  sides  of  which  the  dwellings  were  ex 
cavated.  At  various  points  these  streets  were  ex 
tended  to  double  their  ordinary  width,  and  the 
roof  was  pierced  with  airholes,  more  or  less  numer 
ous  according  to  the  extent  of  the  place.  These 
airholes  arc*  at  present  called  rfisten,  plural  ruwasin 
(windows)."  From  this  may  be  seen  how  accu 
rately  Rasehi  and  Kimchi  explained  the  above  word, 
when  they  made  it  mean  "  caves  with  air-holes 
like  windows."  The  remark  of  R.  Tanchum  is  like 
wise  correct,  that  watchmen  were  employed,  who 
gave  alarm  signals  when  the  enemv  approached.  As 
soon  as  these  were  given,  the  ploughmen  and  herds 
hurried  quickly  into  the  earth,  and  were  secure. 
Commonly,  savs  Wetzstein,  these  excavations  had 
a  second  place  of  exit  ;  and  consequently,  in  a 
region  whose  inhabitants  are  liable  to  constant 
attacks  from  the  desert  (he  speaks  of  the  Hauran), 
are  regarded  a,s  strongholds.  Quite  appropriate, 
apparently,  is  the  rendering  of  that  Greek  version 

which  translates  nnn^ES  by  /xdVfya,  an  inclosed 
space,  a  fold,  stable.  In  later  time's,  eastern  monks, 
who  lived  in  such  grottoes,  called  the  cloister  itself 


Vers.  3,  4.  Till  thou  come  unto  Gaza.8  Thev 
were  expeditions  for  plunder  and  devastation,  such 
as  the  Bedouin  tril>es  of  the  present  day  are  still 
accustomed  to  undertake  against  hostile  commu 
nities.*  Their  general  direction  was  towards  the 
plain.  The  invaders,  however,  did  not  content 
themselves  with  ruining  the  growing  crops  from 
east  to  west,  but  also  scoured  the  land  towards  the 
south.  Gaza,  moreover,  formerly  as  in  later  times, 
was  the  great  bazaar  of  stolen  wares,  brought  to- 


A   Madia*  near  the  Arabian  Oulf  is    mentioned  by    made  at  that  time  by  the  Israelites,  nor  on  the  other  does 
.  ST"  *'  **•  P<  ^ '  Arn°W' iD  Hen°*''  I  nfcy ,  to  make,  exclude  the  use  of  natural  cares  for  pur- 
2  [Km:' "The  power  of  the  Midlanites  and  their  con-  !  P<*«»  of  safety,  since  it  applies  not  only  to  the  dlncinic  *»«! 


fcdtratsji  bore  so  heavily  on  the  Israelites,  that  these  '  made 
for  themselves  the  clefts  which  are  In  the  mountains,  and 


laying  out  of 


unit   Ones. 


ives,  but  also  to  tho  fitting  up  of  nat- 
For   the    n*t,    these  rli-flu,   caves,  and 

the  raves,  and  the  strongholds,'  those,  namely,  which  were  strongholds,  were  to  serve,  not  merely  as  hMlntf-plaeat  for 
afterward*  (at  the  time  when  our  Book  was  written)  every-  i  tl>«  fugitive  Israelites,  but  much  more  as  place*  of  conceal- 
where  to  be  found  in  the  land,  and  in  times  of  war  offered  ment  »nd  Verity  for  their  property  and  the  nocessnrles  of 


secure  places  of  refuge!     This  Is  Indicated  by  the  definite 


article  before 


»nd  the  other  substantives.     The 


words,  'they  made  for  themselves/  art  not  at  variance 
with  the  (act  that  In  the  limestone  mountains  of  Palestine 
there  exist  many  natural  caves  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  do  not  afflrm  that  all  the  eaves  (bund  in  the  land  were 


life.  For  the  Ml<llanlt«s,  like  genuine  BadoolM,  were  more 
Intent  on  plunder  and  pillage,  and  the  desolation  of  the 
country,  than  on  the  destruction  of  the  people."  —  Ta.] 

•  On  Uasa,  cf.  the  Com.  on  ch.  xvl.  1. 

4  [See  Thomson,  TV  Ln»l  and  tkt  Book,  II.  168 ;  Kltto, 
Dailit  Bible  11  tuiratio*$,  Mont  and  tkt  Judgrt,  p.  840,  etc. 
-Tr] 
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ge 
tio 


ther  there  by  the  Bedouins  from  their  expedi 

ns  (Ritter,  xiv.  924  J.1 

Ver.  5.  As  locusts  (Sept.  &C/MJ,  cf.  //.  xxi.  12) 
for  multitude  :  a  comparison  suggestive  both  of 
their  numbers  and  of  the  effects  of  their  presence. 
The  Midianite  devastation  was  like  that  by  locusts. 
In  Hauran,  says  Wetzstein,  various  plagues  are 
found  ;  the  locust  is  bad,  but  the  worst  are  the 
Bedouins  (p.  43).  A  Bedouin  said  to  him  :  "  The 
Ruwala  have  become  like  the  hosts  of  God,"  i.  e., 
numerous  as  the  locusts,  for  these  are  called  Gunud 
Allah  (Hauran,  p.  138).  —  Camels  without  num 
ber.  In  such  extravagant  hyperbolisms  the  speech 
of  Orientals  has  always  abounded.  When  Burk- 
hardt  asked  a  Bedouin,  who  belonged  to  a  tribe  of 
three  hundred  tents,  how  many  brothers  he  had, 
throwing  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  air,  he  re 
plied,  "  equally  numberless."  The  invaders'  object 
was  not  to  gather  the  harvest,  but  only  to  destroy. 
What  they  needed,  they  had  with  them  —  cattle, 
tents,  and  camels. 

Vers.  6-10.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  cried  unto 
Jehovah.  When  the  people  were  brought  low 


7?3)'  they  repented.  Distress  teaches  prayer. 
With  Israel  repentance  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  remembrance  of  their  former  strength.  They 
lose  themselves  when  they  lose  their  God  ;  they 
find  themselves  when  they  turn  to  Him.  This  the 
prophet  sets  before  them.  The  words  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  unknown  preacher,  reproduce  the 
old  penitential  discourse.  In  various  but  similar 
forms  that  discourse  ever  reappears  ;  for  it  rests  on 
Mosaic  warnings  and  declarations  whose  truth  all 
the  fortunes  of  Israel  confirm.  For  the  first  time, 


however,  the  ver 


to  fear,  elsewhere  used  only 


with  reference  to  God,  is  here  connected  with  heathen 
gods  ;  but  only  to  point  out  the  fact  that  disobedient 
Israel  has  yielded  to  idol  gods  the  reverence  which  it 
owed  to  the  eternal  God.  When  such  rebukes  are 
gladly  heard  by  the  people,  deliverance  is  near  at 
hand.  When  they  believe  themselves  to  have  de 
served  such  admonitions  and  punishments,  they 
again  believe  God.  In  accepting  the  judge,  we  se 
cure  the  deliverer.  Such  is  the  historical  experience 
of  all  ages. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 
Israel  had  again  apostatized,  notwithstanding 

1  [HEKTHKAU  :  «  Since  the  expeditions  of  eastern  tribes 
follow  the  same  plan  at  every  repetition,  and  since,  accord 
ing  to  ver.  83,  they  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  aud 
moreover  made  their  incursion  with  their  herds  and  camels, 
it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  entered  the  country  by 
the  one  great  connecting  road  between  the  East  and  Pales- 


the  victory  and  the  song  of  Deborah.  SAILER  : 
"  When  one  has  drunk,  he  turns  his  back  upon 
the  fountain ;  but  it  is  only  the  ingrate  who  does 
this."  Israel  was  altogether  as  it  had  been  for 
merly,  but  God's  judgment  assumes  a  new  form. 
Greater  than  ever  was  the  humiliation.  Israel 
was  not  simply  oppressed  by  a  tyranny  like  that 
of  Sisera,  who  was  in  the  land,  but  it  was  like  a 
slave  who  toils  for  a  foreign  master.  Had  it 
accomplished  its  task  ?  Midian  came  and  seized 
the  fruit.  So  he  who  falls  away  from  God  who 
gives,  must  for  that  very  reason  serve  sin,  which 
takes.  —  STARKE  :  The  strongest  fortress,  defense, 
and  weapon,  with  which  in  danger  we  can  protect 
ourselves,  is  prayer. 

[Bp.  HALL,:  During  the  former  tyranny,  Deb 
orah  was  permitted  to  judge  Israel  under  a  palm- 
tree  ;  under  this,  not  so  much  as  private  habita 
tions  will  be  allowed  to  Israel.  Then,  the  seat  of 
judgment  was  in  sight  of  the  sun  ;  now,  their  very 
dwellings  must  be  secret  under  the  earth.  They 
that  rejected  the  protection  of  God,  are  glad  to 
seek  to  the  mountains  for  shelter ;  and  as  they  had 
savagely  abused  themselves,  so  they  are  fain  to 
creep  into  dens  and  caves  of  the  rocks,  like  wild 
creatures,  for  safeguard.  God  had  sown  spiritual 
seed  amongst  them,  and  they  suffered  their  hea 
thenish  neighbors  to  pull  it  up  by  the  roots ;  and 
now,  no  sooner  can  they  sow  their  material  seed, 
but  Midianites  and  Amalekites  are  ready  by  force 
to  destroy  it.  As  they  inwardly  dealt  with  God, 
so  God  deals  outwardly  by  them ;  their  eyes  may 
tell  them  what  their  souls  have  done ;  yet  that 
God  whose  mercy  is  above  the  worst  of  our  sin, 
sends  first  his  prophet  with  a  message  of  reproof, 
and  then  his  angel  with  a  message  of  deliverance. 
The  Israelites  had  smarted  enough  with  their  ser 
vitude,  yet  God  sends  them  a  sharp  rebuke.  It  is 
a  good  sign  wrhen  God  chides  us  ;  his  round  repre 
hensions  are  ever  gracious  forerunners  of  mercy  ; 
whereas,  his  silent  connivance  at  the  wicked  argues 
deep  and  secret  displeasure;  the  prophet  made 
way  for  the  angel,  reproof  for  deliverance,  humil 
iation  for  comfort.  —  HENRY  :  Sin  dispirits  men, 
and  makes  them  sneak  into  dens  and  caves.  The 
day  will  come,  when  chief  captains  and  mighty 
men  will  call  in  vain  to  rocks  and  mountains  to 
hide  them.  —  TR.! 


tine,  which  crosses  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  near  Beth- 
shean,  and  issues  into  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  The  extension 
of  their  inroads  thence,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Gaza, 
at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  land,  is  named  as  the 
limit  of  their  advance."  Cf.  Dr.  Cassel's  remarks  on  ver. 
11,  p.  111.  —  TR.] 


The  Angel  of  Jehovah  appears  to  Gideon,  and  commissions  him  to  deliver  Israel. 
CHAPTER  VI.  11-24. 


11  And  there  came  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  sat  under  an  [the]  oak 
which  was  [is]  in  Ophrah,  that  pertained  unto  Joash  the  Abi-ezrite :  and  his  son 
Gideon  threshed  [was  threshing]  *  wheat  by  [in]  the  wine-press,  to  hide  it  from  the 

12  Midianites.     And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  appeared  unto  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]   is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour  [valiant 

13  hero].     And  Gideon  said  unto  him,  O  [Pray,]  my  Lord,  if  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  be 


CHAPTER   VI.   11-24.  HI 


with  us,  why  then  is  all  this  befallen  us  ?  and  where  be  all  his  miracles  which  our 
fathers  told  us  of,  saying,  Did  not  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  bring  us  up  from  Egypt  ? 
but  now  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  forsaken  us,  and  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of 

14  the  Midianites.     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  looked  upon  [turned  towards]  him,  and 
said,  Go  in  this  thy  might,  and  thou  shalt  save  [and  save  thou]  Israel  from  the 

15  hand  of  the  Midianites :  have  not  I  sent  thee  ?     And  he  said  unto  him,  O  [Pray,] 
my  Lord,*  wherewith  shall  I  save  Israel  ?  behold,  my  family  it  poor  [the  most 
insignificant]  in  Manasseh,  and  I  am  the  least  [youngest]  in  my  father's  house. 

16  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  him,  Surely  [Nay,  but]  I  will  be  with  thee,  and 

17  thou  shalt  smite  the  Midianites  as  one  man.     And  he  said  unto  him,  If  now  I  have 
found  grace  in  thy  sight,  then  shew  me  a  sign  that  [it  is]  thou  [who]  talkest  with 

18  me.     Depart  not  hence,  I  pray  thee,  until  I  come  [again]  unto  thee,  and  bring  forth 
my  present,  and  set  it  before  thee.    And  he  said,  I  will  tarry  until  thou  come  again. 

19  And  Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready  a  kid,  and  unleavened  cakes  of  an  ephah  of 
flour :  the  flesh  he  put  in  a  [the]  basket,  and  he  put  the  broth  in  a  [the]  pot,  and 

20  brought  it  out  unto  him  under  the  oak,  and  presented  it.     And  the  angel  of  God 
said  unto  him,  Take  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes,  and  lay  them  upon  this 

21  [that]  rock,  and  pour  out  the  broth.     And  he  did  so.     Then  [And]  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  put  forth  the  end  of  the  staff  that  was  in  his  hand,  and  touched 
the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes  ;  and    there  rose  up  fire  out  of  the  rock,  and 
consumed  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes.     Then  [And]  the  angel  of  the  Lord 

22  [Jehovah]  departed  [disappeared]  out  of  his  sight.     And  when  [omit :  when]  Gideon 
perceived  that  he  wa*  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah,  and]    Gideon  said,  Alas,  O 
Lord  God  [Jehovah]  !  for  because  8  I  have  seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

23  face  to  face.     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  him,  Peace  be  unto  thee ;  fear 

24  not :  thou  shalt  not  die.     Then  [And]  Gideon  built  an  altar  there  unto  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  and  called  it  Jehovah-shalom  [Jehovah  (is)  Peace] :  unto  this  day  it  is 
yet  in  Ophrah  of  the  Abi-ezrites. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Y«r.  11. —Literally,  "was  beating"  (!l3n)  te.  with  a  stick,  po/3«i'£eif.     The  more  usual  word  for  threshing  is 

HTSPT.  Threshing  was  generally  done  by  treading  with  oxen,  or  by  means  of  a  drag-like  machine  drawn  over  the  grain 
by  oxen  or  other  animals.  But  for  small  quantities,  and  for  certain  minor  seeds  (Isa.  xxrili.  27),  a  stick  was  used,  cf. 
Ruthli  17.— TE.) 

p  Ver.  16.  —  "O^S :  thus  pointed,  this  word  always  refers  to  God,  and  the  possessive  suffix  (for  such  ^~  is  most 
probably)  is  lost  sight  of.  "From  the  words  in  v.-r.  15  Gideon  perceived  that  he  who  talked  with  him  was  not  a  mere 
man.  Hence,  he  now  no  longer  says  :  '  Pray,  my  lord  '  (N31S,  *er.  13),  but,  '  Pray,  Lord  '  ODTS,  God  the  Lord)." 
80  Keil.  Dr.  Cassel  apparently  points  the  text  here  as  in  ver.  18,  for  be  translates  "  My  Lord."  Compare  what  he  says 
oo  rer.  17.  —  T*,] 

[«  Ver.  22  —  )3'bp~*3  :    "  for  therefore,"  "  for  on  this  account."     Dr.  Cassel  renders  it  here  by  also,  "  so  then 
(UlatiTe).     But  the  phrase ' regularly  indicates   the   ground  or  reason    for  what  goes   before,  cf.  Gen.  xviii  5  ;  xix.  -  : 
zzxlli.  10  ;  etc.  ;  and  Ewald,  Gram.  853  a.     Gideon's  thought  is  :  "  Woe  is  me  !  for  therefore  —  aril,  to  give  me-  caune  for 
my  apprehension  of  danger  —bare  I  seen,"  etc.     Cf.  Bertheau  and  Keil.    The  E.  V.  would  be  rendered  accurate  enough 
by  •triklng  out  either  «  for  "  or  «  because."  —  Ta.J 

KXEOKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  Manassch.     Since  the  enemy,  after  crossing  the 

Jordan,  encamped  in  Jezrecl,  and  Gideon  invoked 

Ver.  11.  In  Ophrah.  The  place  is  expressly  assistance  against  them  from  Ashcr,  Naphtali.  and 
designated  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  Ahiezcf,  Zcbulun,  this  inference  may  he  considered  tolera- 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  Ophrah  in  Bcnjo-  My  certain.  That  Asher  was  calk-don,  shows  thnt 
min  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  Abiezer  wan  a  son  of  Ma-  Ophrah  was  in  the  West,  and  the  app. -al  t<.  Naph- 


naMeh,  whose  scat*  were  on  this  side  the  Jordan 
(Josh,  xvii.  2).  To  the  western  half  trihc  of  Ma- 
naftseh,  belonged  also  Beth-shcan  (Scythmiolis), 

t:i   !...._       T>_ V        »«• !JJ_        ..%-_      *__»ff_       j«r.    •     . 


tali  and  Zcbulun  indicates  that  it  lay  to  the  north  ; 
since  otherwise  the  army  of  Midian  would  have 
prevented  a  junction.  Ophrah  was  inhabited  by 


Jibleam,  Taanach,  Megiddo,  the  fertile  districts  !  «   branch    of    the   family  of  Abiezer,   at    whose 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel.     Manasseh  therefore  suf-  head  Joa>h  stood  ;  but  among  them  dwelt  others 


fcred  especially,  when  the  Midianite.  crossed  the  (-IWI  'B*?£  "the  men  of  the  citv,"  ver.  27),  who 


was  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  plain,  I  Mana<wch  had  ""ffertHl  to  remam. 

in  the  direction  of  Dora,  which  likewise  belong*  to  I     Under  the  oak,  H^Wn  nnn.      Septuagint  : 
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TtpffMivGos  (interchangeable  with  Ttpt&w6os),  the 
terebinth.      The    Targums  have    MDtp^S,    oak. 


H  ,S  and  ]V'H  are  evidently  different  species  of 
the  same  stately  tree,  and  probably  differ  from  each 
other  as  the  quercus  and  ilex.  The  oak  and  tere 
binth  are  too  little  alike  to  make  it  probable  that 
they  had  almost  the  same  name,  flex  is  clearly 
a  cognate  term.  Bottiger's  remarks  about  an 
"  ancestral  terebinth,"  and  a  "sacred  tree"  under 
which  "Jehovah  appears"  (Banmktdtus  der  Ht-l- 
Icnen,  p.  521),  have  no  support  in  the  passages  in 
which  those  trees  are  mentioned.  The  magnificent 
tree  afforded  a  grateful  shade,  and  therefore  in 
vited  persons  to  sit  and  rest  beneath  it.  Whoever 
knows  the  East,  knows  also  how  to  estimate  the 
value  of  shade;1  though  indeed  everywhere  a 
large  tree  near  a  homestead  or  in  a  village,  be 
comes  the  meeting  and  resting-place  of  the  inhab 
itants  as  well  as  the  traveller.  Besides,  the  tree  in 
Ophrah  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  what 
farther  happens.  The  whole  section  in  Bottiger's 
book  is  a  misunderstanding.  The  tree  is  men 
tioned  here  only  to  make  it  'appear  natural  that  a 
stranger  could  seat  himself  under  it  without  draw 
ing  special  attention  and  exciting  surprise. 

And  his  son  Gideon  was  threshing  wheat  in 
the  wine-press.  In  German,  also,  "  wine-press  " 
(Keller)  sometimes  stands  for  the  place  in  which 
the  pressing  is  done,  as  well  as  for  the  vat  into 
which  the  wine  flows.  The  same  is  the  case  in 

Hebrew.     While  ^5  is  the  press-house  or  place, 

2f?.?.  stands  for  the  vat  ;  but  they  are  frequently 
interchanged.  Here  it  is  of  course  the  place,  of 
which  Gideon  makes  use  to  thresh  wheat  ;  thresh 
ing  on  exposed  threshing-floors  being  avoided  on 
account  of  the  pillaging  propensities  of  the  Mid- 
ianites.  Here  that  had  again  come  to  pass  which 
Deborah  lamented,  and  the  cure  of  which  she  had 

celebrated  in  her  song  —  there  was  no  "PT???  no 
open  country,  in  the  land. 

Vers.  12,  'i:3.  And  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  ap 

peared  unto  him.  Hitherto  n^rV  7|S  /D  always 
signified  a  human  messenger  of  God  (cf.  eh.  ii.  1  ; 
v.  23).  Here  it  is  otherwise.  The  mention  of  a 
"  prophet  of  Jehovah"  in  ver.  8,  already  indicated 

that  the  TJS  /£  now  spoken  of,  is  not  a  human 
messenger.  That  hint  is  now  rendered  plain  and 

unmistakable  by  the  phrase  ^  /^  ^^.s.\  there 
"  appeared  "  to  him,  which  is  only  used  when  the 
invisible  divine  tiature  becomes  visible.  -As  Gideon 
looked  up,  a  stranger  stood  before  him,  —  who, 
while  exhibiting  nothing  unusual  in  his  outward 
appearance,  must  yet  have  had  about  him  that 
which  commanded  reverence.  This  stranger  greeted 
him. 

Jehovah  (is)  with  thee,  thou  valiant  hero- 
Gideon  cannot  have  referred  this  greeting  mcrelv 
to  heroic  deeds  of  war.  It  is  much  rather  the  evi 
dent  pleasure  of  the  stranger  in  the  nervous  energy 
and  vigor  with  which  he  threshes,  to  which  with  a 
sense  of  shame  he  replies.  True,  indeed,  he  is 
conscious  of  strength  and  energy  ;  but  of  what 
avail  are  they  ?  Is  it  not  matter  of  shame  that  he 
cannot  even  thresh  his  wheat  on  the  threshing- 
floor  ?  Hence  his  respectfully  spoken  answer  :  No, 
my  lord  ;  God  is  not  with  me;  for  were  He  with 

1  Clearly  and  charmingly  apparent  in  Oen.  x  viii.  1-4. 

2  [KEIL  :  "  In  this  thy  strength,  i.  «.,  in  the  strength 
which  thou  now  hast,  since  Jehovah  ia  with   thee.     The 


us,  would  such  things  come  upon  us  ?  would  I  be 
driven  to  thresh  wheat  in  the  wine-press  ?  But 
this  answer  shows  that  he  believed  God  ;  from  the 


greeting  (rPFp)  he  had  perceived  that  he  stood  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  friends  and  confessors 
of  God.  It  shows,  also,  that  his  courageous  heart 
had  long  demurred  against  Israel's  dishonor.  The 
national  tradition  of  Israel's  ancient  glory  was 
not  yet  extinct.  The  deliverance  from  Egypt  was 
the  beginning  of  Israel's  nationality  and  freedom. 
Doubtless,  says  the  strong  man,  then,  as  our  fath 
ers  tell  us,  God  was  with  Israel,  and  freed  us  from 
Egypt;  but  now  —  we  are  unable  to  defend  our 
selves  against  the  pillaging  Bedouins  !  The  doubt 
which  he  thus  utters,  does  not  spring  from  an  un 
believing  and  pusillanimous  soul.  He  gladly  be 
lieved  and  delighted  in  what  was  told  of  other 
days.  His  lament  is  that  of  a  patriot,  not  of  a 
traitor.  Because  such  is  his  character,  he  has  been 
found  eligible  to  become  the  deliverer  of  Israel. 
The  Angel  therefore  comes  to  him,  and  says  :  — 

Vcrs.  14-16.  Go  thou  in  this  thy  strength3 
.  ...  do  not  I  send  thee?  The  difference  be 
tween  Gideon's  call  and  that  of  former  heroes, 
must  be  carefully  observed.  Of  Othniel  it  is  said, 
that  the  "  Spirit*  of  Jehovah"  was  with  him  ;  Ehud 
is  '.'  raised  up  "  to  be  "  a  deliverer  ;  "  Barak  is  called 
through  the  prophetess.  The  latter  hero  does  not 
immediately  proceed  to  victory.  He  refuses  to  go, 
unless  Deborah  go  with  him.  In  Gideon's  case 
much  more  is  done.  An  angel  of  God  assumes 
the  human  form  in  order  to  call  him.  He  conde 
scends  to  work  miracles  before  him.  How  much 
more,  apparently,  than  Deborah  had  to  contend 
with,  must  here  be  overcome  by  the  angel  !  The 
grounds  of  this  difference  have  been  profoundly 
indicated  in  the  preceding  narrative.  What  was 
the  all-important  qualification  demanded  of  one 
who  should  be  a  deliverer  of  Israel  1  Decided  and 
undivided  faith  in  God.  Faith  in  God  was  the  root 
of  national  freedom  in  Israel.  Whatever  energy 
and  enthusiasm  the  love  of  country  called  out 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  that,  faith  in  God 
called  out  in  Israel.  Israel  existed  in  God,  or  not 
at  all.  The  hero,  therefore,  who  would  right  for 
Israel,  must  thoroughly  believe  in  God.  This 
faith,  undivided,  unwavering,  not  looking  to  earthly 
things,  and  unconcerned  about  life  or  danger  —  a 
perfect  unit  with  itself  in  devotion  to  God,  and 
therefore  hostile  to  the  idol  gods,  the  representa 
tives  of  the  enemies  —  this  faith  the  call  must  find 
in  him  whom  it  selected  for  the  work  of  deliver 
ance.  The  men  hitherto  called  did  not  come  from 
the  same  tribes.  Othniel  >vas  of  Judah  ;  Ehud  of 
Benjamin.  In  these  tribes,  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  was  less  mixed  with  that  of  the  false  gods, 
because  here  the  old  inhabitants  had  been  obliged 
to  yield.  Barak  was  of  Naphtali,  where  idolatry, 
though  existing  in  many  places  along  side  of  the 
true  worship,  did  certainly  not  prevail  as  in  Ma- 
nasseh.  Precisely  those  places  which  constituted 
the  richest  portion  of  this  half  tribe,  and  which 
consequently  suffered  most  from  the  inroads  of 
Midian,  namely,  the  cities  of  the  plain,  had  never, 
as'the  narrator  expressly  recorded,  been  vacated  by 
the  original  inhabitants.  They  had  continued  to 
dwell  in  Beth-shean,  Taanach/Megiddo,  Jibleam, 
and  Dor  (ch.  i.  27).  Here  altars  of  Baal  raised 
themselves  everywhere,  fully  authorized  and  per 
fectly  unrestrained.  Amid  such  surroundings,  the 

demonstrative  '  this  '  refers  to  the  strength  now  imparted 
to  him  through  the  divine  promise."  —  TR,] 
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position  of  the  faithful  is  a  difficult  one  at  all  times, 
but  especially  in  evil  days,  when  Baal  seems  to 
triumph.  Tneir  hearts  become  saddened ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  former  glory,  in  which  they 
so  gladly  believe,  and  the  present  impotence,  un 
mans  and  confu>es  them.  If  the  modest  -MM I  of 
Gideon  is  to  be  prepared  for  bold  hazards  in  behalf 
of  the  truth  of  (iod,  he  must  first  be  fully  con 
vinced  that  (iod  is  still  what  He  was  anciently  in 
Israel ;  that  He  still  works  wonders,  and  in  them 
reveals  his  love  for  the  nation.  In  his  home  and 
in  his  city  he  is  surrounded  by  idolatry.  He,  the 
youngest,  is  to  assume  nn  attitude  of  authority 
towards  all.  Th  it  he  may  do  this  boldly  and  con 
fidently,  the  heavenly  visitant  must  inspire  him 
with  a  divine  enthusiasm  which  .shall  rise  superior 
to  the  suggestions  of  common  prudence.  [The 
way  to  this  is  oj>cncd  by  tin1  promise,  "  Hut  I  will 
IK-  with  thee !  "  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  chal 
lenge  to  test  the  speaker. — Tit.]  The  narrative 
could  not.  i  i  so  few  sentences,  teach  the  love  of 
God,  which  will  thus  be  tested,  more  beautifully. 
Gideon  is  no  presumptuous  doubter.  It  is  his 
humility  that  requires  the  miracle.  He  builds  no 
expectations  on  his  personal  strength.  If  (iod  will 
show  that  He  is  truly  "with  him,"  he  is  ready  to 
do  every th  ng.  He  asks  much,  becau>e  he  deems 
himself  altogether  insufficient. 

Ver.  17.  Then  give  me  a  sifirn  that  thou  art 


He  who  talketh  with  me.  The 
to  Gideon  as  man  ;  otherwise  he  c< 
seen  him,  nor  offered  him  food.  His  appearance 
.must  have  been  venerable;  for  Gideon  always  ad 
dresses  him  deferentially  and  humbly,  with  the 

words  *3"^S  N2,  "Pray,  my  lord."  Now,  when 
this  stranger  says,  "I  send  thee  —  I  will  he  with 
thee,"  and  that  without  adding  who  He  is,  (iidcon 
could  hardlv  fail  to  conclude  that  He  who  addressed 
him  was  a  supernatural  being;  especially  a-  these 
words  were  used  in  answer  to  bis  own,  "  it' Jehovah 
were  with  us."  It  is,  therefore,  very  instructive 
that  the  doubtful  (iidcon  asks  for  a  sign  to  know 
"whether  thou  art  he  who  speaks  with  me,"  /.  »., 


gel  appeared 

neither  have 


whether  thou  art 


who 


can  say, 


I  am  with 


thee,"  and  not  to  know  "whether  thou  art  (iod," 
a  thought  which  he  is  not  yet  prepared  to  enter 


tain 

18-20.  Depart  not  hence,  I  pray  thee, 
until  I  come  again  unto  thee.  (iidcon  is  not 
yet  convinced;  but  nevertheless  the  word  that  has 
been  hpoken  burn.-  within  him.  The  remark  in 

ver.  14,  "*)r?*3-  and. Jehovah  turned  towards  him," 
was  doubtless  intended  to  intimate  that  the  heav- 
enly  visitant  turned  his  face,  (teaming  with  the 
light  of  holiness,  full  upon  Gideon.  Gideon  feels 
the  breath  of  divinity,  —  but  certain  In-  i-  not. 


cakes  ;  but  the  supply  is  bountiful,  for  he  uses  an 
ephah  (i.  «•.,  a  measure  containing  about  1994, 
according  to  others  1985,  or  only  1014,  Par.  cubic 
inches,  cf.  Bockh,  Mftrvlogische  Unlerxurhunqen,  p. 
261)  of  flour  in  their  preparation.  That  which 
appear-  singular,  is  the  statement  that  he  put  the 

flesh  in  the  basket  (  '?).  Wherever  else  this  word 
occurs,  it  denotes  a  bread  -basket.  The  explana 
tion  is,  that  (iidcon  was  unwilling  to  call  a  ser 
vant,  and  hence  used  the  basket  for  (>oth  bread 
and  meat.  He  requires,  however,  a  separate  "  pot  " 
for  the  broth,  which  the  basket  cannot  hold.  He 
thinks  now  that  by  tins  meal  he  will  leant  to  know 
his  guest.  Celestials,  according  to  ]>opular  (>elief, 
took  no  earthly  food.  The  angel  who  appears  to 
Manoah,  says  (eh.  xiii.  16)  :  "I  will  not  cat  of  thv 
bread."  True,  of  the  angels  who  came  to  Abra 
ham  (Gen.  xviii.8),  it  is  said,  "and  they  did  eat;" 
but  the  Targum  explains, 
eat."1  This  belief  has 
Homeric  conception,  according  to  which  the  gods, 
though  thev  eat  not  bread  or  drink  wine  (7//W,  v. 
.'341),  do  nevertheless,  like  mortals,  stretch  forth 
their  hands  after  ambrosia  and  nectar.  The  angels, 
like  all  that  is  divine  in  the  Bible,  have  their  spir 
itual  abode  in  heaven,  with  nothing  earthlv  about 
them,  consequently  with  no  corporeal  wants.  The 

explanation  of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  25,  as  it'C^^SS  HH"? 
meant  bread  such  as  angels  feed  on,  is  erroneous 
(unhappily,  it  has  (>een  again  put  forth  by  Boh- 
mer,  in  Herzog's  HeaJenci/kl.  iv.  2<>)  ;  the  words 
have  long  since  been  properly  explained  (by  Heng- 
stenlterg  and  Delit/sch)  of  the  manna,  which  came 
from  heaven,  i".  *>.,  from  on  high.  Hence,  as  late 
as  the  author  of  Tobias,  the  angel  is  made  to  say 
(Tob.  xii.  19)  :  "  I  have  neither  eaten  nor  drunk, 
but  ye  have  seen  an  apparition."  Nor  did  Gideon 
err  in  his  expectations.  His  guest  does  not  eat. 


they  seemed  to  him  to 
no   resemblance  to   the 


TJS 


In    verse  20,    C^ 

place  JTJrP   T 

Book  of  Judge 

God  of  Israel,  Klohim  for  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 

is  not  thereby  destroyed.     This  is  shown  by  the 

article  prefixed   to  Klohim.     The  reason   for  the 


once   takes  the 

^  ;    lmt    the    rule   that   in  the 
Jehovah  stands  regularly  for  the 
' 


interchange  in  this  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
nature  of  the  angel,  as  a  divine  being,  here  begins 
to  declare  itself.  In  order  to  describe  the  angel 
who  speaks  to  Gideon  as  the  messenger  of  that 
unity  from  which  the  multitude  of  the  angels  pro 

the  narrator  introduces  tho 


ceeds  (hence    2*H 


Shoul-l  the  apparition  now  depart,  he  would  (>c  in 
twofold   dread.      He  will   gladly  do  whatever   is 


commanded  —  but,  is  the  commander  God  1    H 
thinks  to  solve  this  question  by  means  of  the  duties 
of  hospitality  which  devolve  OH   him.     Hence  he 
pray-  him  to  remain,  until  he  has  entertained  him. 

'     not  so  jMM>r,  but  that  he  .-an  offer  a  kid  and    and  Klijah.  ca 


He  thereby  explains  how  the 

angel  in  hi-  individual  appearance,  can  ncverthe- 
le--   contain  in   himself  the  power  of  (iod.     Thn 


Angel  of  Jehovah,  he  means  to  say,  is  none  other 
than  an  angel  of  the  Klohim;  hence,  He,  the  mes 


senger,  sjHMiks  as  Jehovah. 

Vers.  21-24.     And  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  put 
forth  the  end  of  his  staff.      The  angel,   like  a 


traveller,  but   also   like   the  prophets,   like   Moses 
rrird  a  staff.      I'liev  also  used  it,  M 


something  more  to  a  gncst.     Flocks  of  goats  still  I  he  docs,  to  work  miracles.     Among  the  (irceks 


form  a  considerable  part  of  Palestinian  wealth,  and 
find  excellent  pa-tnrage  in  the  plain  of  Je/.ree(. 
Time  i>crmits  Gideon  to  prepare  only  unleavened 

1  The  mnw  explanation  U  adopted  by  JoMphu*  and 
Phllo,  »n.l  U  not  to  be  rejertod  M  Delltacb  ( (im*H»,  p.  883) 
tod  other*  nave  done.  Uene»U  *vlll.  to  »«r.  12  »pMtk«  only 
Of  "  men."  But  a*  they  only  wemcd  to  be  men.  no  the* 
onljr  M0mcd  to  eat  Tbe  inatanc*  of  Ibe  rUeu  Sariuur  U 
8 


likewise,  the  staff,  in  the  hands  of 


is  and 


Hermes,  for  instance,  is  the  svmbol  of  the  divine 
power  to  awaken  and  subdue.14'   The  angel  touches 

not  to  be  adduced,  for  aag*l»  before  Christ  were  not  bora 
like  ChrUt. 

8  On  the  itibTcmlon  of  the  Htafla*  a  iy  robot  of  bleMlngt 
Into  an  Instrument  of  aorcery,  eft  uiy 
p.  76. 
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the  flesh  and  bread,  and  they  ascend  in  fire.  What 
was  brought  as  a  gift  to  the  guest,  is  accepted  by 
fire  as  a  sacrifice.  Fire  is  the  element  in  which 
divine  power  and  grace  reveal  themselves.  A  flame 
of  fire  passed  between  the  parts  of  Abraham's  sac 
rifice  (Gen.  xv.  17).  Fire  came  down  on  the  offer 
ings  of  Solomon,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of 
praying,  and  consumed  them  (2  Chron.  vii.  1). 
Fire  fell  from  heaven  in  answer  to  Eli.ah's  prayer 
that  the  Lord  would  make  it  manifest  that  He  was 
God  in  Israel,  and  consumed  the  sacrifice  before 
the  eyes  of  the  rebellious  people  (1  Kgs.  xviii.  38). 
To  give  a  similar  sign,  the  angel  now  touched  the 
flesh  and  cakes.  By  the  fire  which  blazed  up,  and 
by  the  disappearance  of  his  visitor,  Gideon  per 
ceived  that  his  guest  was  actually  a  celestial  being, 
who  had  called  down  fire  from  above.  He  was 
perfectly  convinced.  No  doubt  could  any  longer 
maintain  itself,  and  in  place  of  it  fear  seized  upon 
him. 

And  Gideon  said,  Ah  Lord  Jehovah!  Gid 
eon  makes  this  exclamation,  because,  like  Manoah 
(ch.  xiii.  22),  he  thinks  that  he  must  die;  for  he 
has  seen  what  oidinarily  no  living  man  does  see. 
This  view  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Israelitish  idea 
of  God,  and  directly  opposed  to  Hellenic  concep 
tions.  In  fact,  heathenism,  as  pantheism,  knows 
of  no  real  partition-wall  between  the  individual 
gods  and  men  (cf.  Nagelsbach,  Homer.  Theologie, 
p.  141);  but  between  the  God  who  inhabits  the 
invisible  and  eternal,  and  man  who  dwells  in  the 
world  of  sense,  there  was  seen  to  be  an  absolute 
difference.  Every  human  being  is  too  sinful,  and 
too  much  under  the  dominion  of  sense,  to  en 
dure  the  immediate  glory  of  the  Incomprehensible. 
He  cannot  see  God,  to  whom  "  to  see  means  to 
receive  the  light  of  the  sun  into  eyes  of  flesh. 
When,  therefore,  Moses,  notwithstanding  that  he 
spake  with  God,  as  friend  converses  with  friend 
(Ex.  xxxiii  11),  would  sec  his  glory,  the  answer 
was  (ver.  20)  :  "  Thou  canst  not  see" my  face;  for 
no  man  sees  me,  and  continues  to  live."  It  is 
implied  in  this  idea,  that  only  the  living  man  can 
not  see  God,  that  to  see  Him  is  to  die.  That, 
therefore,  the  dead  can  see  Him,  is  an  inference 
close  at  hand,  and  important  for  the  O.  T.  doc 
trine  concerning  the  soul  and  immortality.  —  Gid 
eon,  however,  has  no  cause  for  lamentation,  for 
after  all  he  has  only  seen  the  man.  Jacob's  life 
also  was  preserved,  for  his  wrestling  had  been  with 
"  the  man  "  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  31  (30)).  "  Xo  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time"  (John  i.  18).  When, 
therefore,  Philip  says,  "  Show  us  the  Father," 
Jesus  answers :  "  He  that  hath  seen  me.  hath  seen 
the  Father"  (John  xiv.  9).  Hence,  a  voice  is 
heard  —  the  voice  of  the  now  unseen  God  —  say 
ing:  "Fear  not;  thou  shalt  not  die!"  It  was  for 
the  very  purpose  that  Gideon  might  live,  that  the 
angel  had  not  appeared  as  God.  The  wife  of 
Manoah  wisely  draws  this  same  conclusion  herself 
(ch.  xiii.  23).  And  God  speaks  "Peace"  to  him. 
Where  peace  is,  there  is  no  occasion  for  fear ;  for 
peace  is  the  fruit  of  reconciliation.  The  divine 
messenger  did  not  come  to  punish  Israel  still  fur 
ther,  but  to  bring  them  help.  When  He  comes  to 
save,  He  muet  have  previously  forgiven.  This  for 
giveness  Is  the  "  peace."  So  Gideon  understands  it, 

when  he  builds  an  altar,  and  calls  it  ^SbttJ  nj 
God-Peace,  L  e.,  the  Peace  of  God.     Humility  and 

1  [Km, :  «  The  design  of  this  altar  ....  is  indi 
cated  in  the  nuine  given  to  it.  It  was  not  to  serve  for  sac 
riti'-cs.  but  as  a  memorial  and  'witness  of  the  theophany 
vouchsafed  to  Gideon,  and  of  big  .experience  that  Jehovah 


penitence  prompt  him  to  this.  Above,  in  ver.  13, 
when  he  was  not  yet  certain  that  God  had  ap 
peared  to  him,  he  had  said  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
,vas  Israel's  own  fault  that  God  was  not  with  them. 
Jf  this  he  becomes  conscious  while  standing  in  the 
presence  of  the  divine  messenger.  The  fear  that 
:o  see  God  involves  death,  rests  first  of  all  on  the 
noral  ground  of  conscious  sinfulncss.  Undoubt- 
ng  faith  is  ever  followed  by  true  repentance, 
namely,  love  for  truth.  Gideon  builds  his  altar  to 
the  Peace  of  God,  i.  e.,  to  his  own  reconciliation 
with  God,  and  salvation  from  the  judgment  of 
God.1  The  narrator  seizes  on  this  penitential 
feeding  of  Gideon's,  to  which  he  joyfully  conse 
crated  his  altar,  and  by  means  of  it  continues  the 
thread  of  his  story.  The  altar  was  known  to  the 
uthor  as  still  extant  in  his  time. 


HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Israel  repented,  and  God's  compassion  renewed 
tself.  Manifold  as  nature  is  the  help  of  God.  It 
s  not  confined  to  one  method  ;  but  its  wonders 
become  greater  as  Israel's  bondage  becomes  more 
ibject.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  select  a  woman  to 
be  the  deliverer  of  Israel.  This  woman,  however, 
tuid  grown  up  in  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  she  was  a 
prophetess  alreadv,  accustomed  to  counsel  the  peo 
ple.  The  choice  of  Gideon  was  therefore  still 
more  extraordinary.  He  was  not  only  the  youngest 
in  the  least  family,  but  he  belonged  to  a  city  in 
which  the  heathen  had  for  the  most  part  remained. 
Idolatry  prevailed,  invading  even  his  father's  house. 
iod  took  him  like  a  brand  from  the  fire,  to  make 
Kim  the  deliverer  of  his  people. 

So  God  converted  his  Apostle,  from  amidst  the 
multitude  of  enemies  and  their  plots,  on  the  way 
to  Damascus.  So  Luther  went  forth  from  hi's 
cloister  to  preach  the  gospel  of  freedom.  God  calls 
whoever  He  will,  and  no  school,  faculty,  or  coterie, 
limits  the  field  of  his  election. 

STAKKE  :  When  we  think  that  God  is  farthest 
from  us,  that  in  displeasure  He  has  entirely  left  us, 
then  with  his  grace  and  almighty  help  He  is  nearest 
to  us.  —  THE  SAME:  Even  in  solitude  the  pious 
Christian  is  not  alone,  for  God  is  always  near 
him. 

God  docs  not  err  in  his  calling.  Gideon  was 
the  right  man,  though  he  himself  did  not  believe 
it.  He  desires  a  sign,  not  from  unbelief,  but  hu 
mility.  He  who  thus  desires  a  miracle,  believes  in 
miracles.  lie  desires  it  not  to  be  a  proof  of  God, 
but  of  himself.  To  him  the  censure  of  Jesus  does 
not  apply :  "  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye 
will  not  believe  ;  "  for  those  wished  them  as  grounds 
of  faith  in  Jesus,  Gideon  as  evidence  that  him 
self  was  the  right  man.  Gideon's  humility  was 
evidence  of  his  strength.  —  HEDINGER:  Conceit 
and  pride  do  not  lead  man  to  God,  but  humility 
and  lowliness  do. 

Thus  Gideon  believed  the  angel  whom  he  beheld 
vanishing  toward  heaven  ;  the  Jews  did  not  believe 
Jesus,  when  He  wrought  miracles  and  rose  from 
the  dead.  But  Gideon's  eye  was  the  humility  with 
which  he  looked  at  himself.  When  Christians  do 
not  believe,  it  is  because  of  pride  which  does  not 
sec  itself.  It  is  not  for  want  of  a  theophany  that 
many  do  not  believe ;  for  all  have  seen  angels,  if 
their  heart  be  with  God.  "For  the  angel  of  the 

is  Peace,  i.  <-.,  does  not  desire  to  destroy  Israel  in  his  wrath, 
but  cherishes  thoughts  of  peace."  Cf.  Hengstenberg,  Dw5. 
on  Pent.  ii.  p.  34.  —  Tn.J 
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Lord  encnmpcth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him, 
and  delivereth  them"  (Ps.  xxxiv.  8). 

STARKB  :  Even  the  strongest  faith  has  always 
something  of  weakness  in  it. — LIJ»CO:  From  ver. 
14  Gideon  seems  already  to  have  perceived  who  it 
was  tliMt  spake  \\ itli  him.  His  answer  is  the  lan 
guage  not  so  much  of  unbelief  as  of  modesty.  — 


but  live  in  despite  of  all  adversaries.  —  THE  SAME 
(ver.  13)  :  The  valiant  man  was  here  weak,  weak 
in  faith,  weak  in  discourse,  whilst  he  argues  God's 
absence  by  affliction,  his  presence  bv  deliverances, 
and  the  unlikelihood  of  success  by  his  own  inabil 
ity  —  all  gross  inconsequences.  —  SCOTT  :  Talents 
suited  for  peculiar  services  mav  for  a  time 


GEKI.ACII  :  His  prayer  was  not  dictated  by  iinl»e-   buried  in  obscurity;  but  in  due  "season  the  Lord 


lief,  but  by  a  childlike,  reverential  acknowledgment 
of  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham. 

|  HP.  HALL  (ver.  11):  What  shifts  nature  will 
make  to  live  !  O  that  we  could  be  £O  careful  to 
lay  up  spiritual  food  for  our  souls,  out  of  the 
reach  of  those  spiritual  Midiunitcs  !  we  could  not 


will  take  the  candle  from  "  under  the  bushel,"  and 
place  it  "on  a  candlestick,"  to  give  light  to  all 
around  ;  and  that  time  must  l>e  waited  for,  by 
those  who  feel  their  hearts  glow  with  desires  of 
usefulness  which  at  present  they  have  no  oppor 
tunity  of  executing.  —  TK.] 


Gideon  destroys  the  altar  of  Baal,   and  builds  one  to  Jehovah.     His   father,  Joash, 
defends  him  against  the  idolaters.     His  new  name,  Jerubbaal. 


CIIAPTKK  VI.  2,")-32. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  [that]  night,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto 
him,  Take  thy  father's  young  [ox]  bullock,  even  [and]  *  the  second  bullock  of 
seven  years  old,  and  throw  [pull]  down  the  altar  of  Baal  that  thy  father  hath,  and 

2G  cut  down  the  grove  [Asherah]  that  is  by  [upon]  it  :  AIM!  build  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  (jJod  upon,  the  top  of  this  rock  [fortification],  in  the  ordered 
place,2  and  take  the  second  bullock,  and  offer  'a  burnt-sacrifice  with  the  wood  of  the 

27  grove  [Asherah]  which  thou  shall  cut  down.     Then  [And]  (lideon  took  ten  men 
of  his  servants,  and  did  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  said  unto  him  :  and  so  it  was, 
because  he  feared  his  father's  household,  and  the  men  of  the  city,  that  he  could 

28  not  do  it  by  day,  that  he  did  it  by  night.8     And  when  the  men  of  the  city  arose 
early  in   the  morning,  behold,  the  altar  of  Baal  was  cast  down,  and   the  grove 
[Asherah]  was  cut  down  that  was  by  [upon]  it,  and  the  second  bullock  was  offered 

29  upon  the  altar  that  was  built.     And  they  said  one  to  another,  who  hath  done  this 
thing?     And  when   [omit:  when]  they  inquired  and  asked  [searched],  [and]  they 

30  said,  Gideon   the  son  of  Joash  hath  (lone  this   thing.     Then  the  men  of  the  city 
said  unto  Joash,  Bring  out  thy  son,  that  he  mav  die  :  because  he  hath  cast  down 
the  altar  of  Baal,  and  because  he  hath  cut  down  the  grove  [Asherah]  that  was  by 

31  [upon]  it.     And  Joash  said  unto  all  that  stood  against  [about]  him,  Will  ye  plead 
[contend]  for  Baal  ?  will  ye  save  him  ?  he  that  will  plead  [contendeth]  for  him,  let 
him  be  put  to  death  whilst  it  is  yet  morning  ;  4  if  he  be  a  god,  let  him  plead  [con- 

32  tend]  for  himself,  because  one  [lie]  hath  cast  down  his  alfar.     Therefore  on  that 
day  he  [they]  called  him  Jerubbaal,  saying,  Let  Baal  plead  [contend]  against  him, 
because  he  hath  thrown  down  his  altar. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

,  [1  Ver.  25.  —  Bertheau  and  Wordsworth  »lco  find  two  bullocks  In  the  text.  "Tho  original  text,"  says  the  latter, 
"  Mwmi  clenrly  to  »poak  of  two  bullocks,  and  the  ancient  YerxlonH  ap|>car  to  dlntlnguixh  them  (iwe  Srpt.,  Vuin.,  Xyrine, 
Arabir}."  De  Wette  and  Bunsen,  too,  render  "and,''  not  "even."  Keil  argue*,  that  "If  (iod  had  commanded  Gideon 
to  take  two  bullocks,  He  would  surely  aluo  him-  told  him  what  ho  wait  to  do  with  both."  But  doe*  He  not  tell  him 
plainly  enough  In  the  words,  "and  pull  down  the  altar  of  Haal  ?  "  See  the  commentary,  below.—  TR  ] 

[4  Ver.  28.  —  nD"^5P52.  Our  author's  translation  of  this  word,  "  on  the  forward  edge,"  is  too  precarious  to  allow 
of  its  Introduction  into  'the  text.  It  probably  means  :  "with  the  arrangement  of  wood'1  (cf.  below).  On  the  use  of 
2  in  this  sense,  see  Get,  Lrz.,  •.  T.,  B.  2,  a.  —  TR.] 

'  [8  Ver.  27.  —The  E.  V.  Is  singularly  awkward  here.  Dr.  Cassel  :  "and  as,  on  account  of  the  house  of  his  fktner  and 
the  men  of  the  city,  he  feared  to  4o  it  by  day.  he  did  It  by  night."—  TR.] 

[4  Ver.  81.  —  Dr.  Cassel  translate*  the  foregoing  clause  thus:  "he  that  contendeth  for  him,  let  him  die!  Walt  till 
morning  ;  "  etc.  Keil  interprets  similarly.  —  TR.] 
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EXEGETICAL   AND    DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  25.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night. 
"  Ye  have  honored  false  gods  instead  of  the  eter 
nal  God,"  the  prophet  had  said  above,  "and  there 
fore  are  come  under  the  yoke."  For  apart  from 
its  God,  the  maintenance  of  Israel's  nationality  is 
an  unnecessary  thing.  If  they  attach  themselves 
to  the  gods  of  the  nations,  they  must  also  wear 
their  fetters.  Only  Avhen  they  believe  the  Eternal 
is  freedom  either  necessary  of  possible.  The  war 
against  the  oppressors,  must  beu'in  against  the  gods 
of  the  oppressors.  Gideon,  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Israel's  God,  cannot  summon  to  battle 
against  the  enemy,  while  an  altar  of  Baal  stands 
in  his  father's  own  village.  Israel's  watchword  in 
every  contest  is,  "  God  with  us  ;  "  but  before  that 
word  can  kindle  the  hearts  of  the  people,  it  must 
have  been  preceded  by  another  —  "  Down  with 
Baal!"  This  truth  God  himself  enunciates  in 
the  valiant  soul  of  Gideon.  For  now,  being  wholly 
filled  with  divine  fire,  he  will  delay  no  longer. 
But,  onlv  he  who  fears  not  Baul  will  find  confi 
dence  among  the  people.  The  vigorous  blows  of 
his  axe  against  the  Asherah  are  the  clearest  proofs 
of  his  own  faith.  Such  a  faith  kindles  faith.  Ac 
cording!  v,  Gideon  must  begin  the  liberation  of 
Israel  in  his  own  house.  Whoever  will  be  truly 
free,  must  commence  with  himself  and  by  his  own 
fire-side  —  that  is  truth  for  all  ages. 

Take  the  ox-bullock,  etc.  Under  divine  inspi 
ration,  Gideon  is  as  energetic  as  he  is  prudent. 
He  neither  delays,  nor  hastens  overmuch.  He 
chooses  night  for"  what  he  has  to  do,  not  from  cow 
ardice,  but  to  insure  a  successful  issue.  By  day, 
an  outcry  and  contest  would  be  inevitable,  and 
would  terrify  the  undecided.  An  accomplished 
fact  makes  an  impression,  and  gives  courage.  His 
task  is  a  twofold  one:  he  must  first  tear  down, 
then  build  up.  The  abominations  of  Baal  must  be 
thrown  down.  The  altars  of  Baal,  as  the  superior 
sun-god,  were  located  on  heights  or  elevated  situa 
tions.  They  were  built  of  stone,  sometimes  also 
of  wood  or  earth  (2  Kgs.  xxiii.  15),  and  were  of 
considerable  massiveness.  Erected  upon  them, 

"planted  "  ^EH  rfb,  Deut.  xvi.  21  ),  stood  a  tree, 
or  trunk  of  a  tree,  covered  with  all  manner  of 
symbols.  This  was  consecrated  to  Astarte,  the 
fruitful,  subordinate  night-goddess.  Such  an  im 
age  was  that  of  Artemis  in  Ephesus,  black  (like 
the  earth),  fastened  to  the  ground,  and  full  about 
the  breasts,  to  symbolize  the  fostering  love  of  the 
earth.  In  other  places,  where  the  Greeks  met  with 
similar  figures,  Sparta,  Byxantium,  and  elsewhere 
(cf.  Gerhard,  Griech.  Mythol.  §  332,  4,  vol.  i.  p. 
343),  they  were  dedicated  to  Artemis  Orthia,  or 
Orthosia.  In  this  name  (op66s,  straight),  that  of 

the  Asherah  (from  *"^N,  to  be  straight)  was  long 
since  recognized  (cf.  Zorn,  Biblioth.  Antiquar.,  p. 
383).  Asherah  was  the  straight  and  erect  idol  of 
Astarte  ;  the  symbol  of  her  sensual  attributes.  Its 
phallic  character  made  it  the  object  of  utter  abhor 
rence  and  detestation  to  the  pure  and  chaste  worship 
of  Jehovah.  And  in  truth  the  worship  at  Sparta 
(Pans.  iii.  16,  7)  did  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  on  Mt.  Carmel  (1  Kgs.  xviii  28).  This  idol 
was  a  common  ornament  of  the  altars  of  Baal,1 


?W  mtFSn.  Hence  they  always  occur 
together^  cf.  1  ikgs.  xivT  23";'  Ivi.  33  ;  2  Kgs.  xvii.  16  ;  xxi. 
8  ;  xxiii.  15. 

2  [WORDSWORTH  :    "  Gideon,   though    not   a   priest,    was 


by  means  of  which  these  represented  the  worship 
of  nature  in  its  completeness.  Hence  it  is,  that 
we  find  Baal  and  Astarte  joined  together,  as  well 
as  Baal  and  Asherah.  Accordingly,  Asherah  and 
Astarte  are  not  indeed  altogether  identical,  as  was 
formerly  supposed  ;  but  neither  are  they,  as  Movers 
thought  (Pnoeniz.  i.  561,  etc.),  different  divinities. 
Asherah  was  the  Astarte  Orthia,  the  image  which 
expressed  the  ideas  represented  by  the  goddess; 
but  it  was  not,  and  need  not  be,  the  only  image  of 
the  goddess.  Without  adducing  here  the  many 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Asherah  and  Astarte 
occur,  the  foregoing  observations  may  suffice  to 
explain  every  one  of  them.  It  will  be  found,  upon 
reviewing  them,  that  while  persons  could  indeed 
worship  Astarte,  it  was  only  Asherah  which  they 
could  make  for  themselves,  and  again  destroy.  In 
form  and  idea,  Baal  and  Astarte  presented  the  per 
fect  contrast  to  the  living  and  creative  God.  Gid 
eon,  therefore,  if  he  is  to  build  up  Israel  anew, 
must  begin  with  the  overthrow  of  their  idols.  But 
this  was  not  so  slight  an  undertaking  as  to  be 
within  his  own  sole  powers  of  execution.  He 
needs  men  and  carts  for  the  purpose.  He  must 
wrench  the  altar  of  Baal  out  of  its  grooves,  and 
throw  it  down  ;  tear  out  the  Asherah,  and  cut  it 
to  pieces.  In  their  place  (this  is  expressed  by  the 

•"^TL^  "  this,''  of  ver.  26),  he  is  to  erect  an  altar  to 
the  Eternal  (iod.  For  this  he  cannot  use  the  pol 
luted  fragments  of  the  altar  of  Baal.  He  must 
bring  pure  earth  and  stones  with  him,  out  of  which 
to  construct  it.  Hence  he  uses  ten  servants  to 
assist  him,  and  a  cart. 

Take  the  ox-bullock  which  belongs  to  thy 
father,  etc.  The  altar  of  Baal  had  been  erected 
on  his  father's  estate.  The  guilt  of  his  father's 
house  must  be  first  atoned  for.  Therefore  his.  cat 


tle  arc  to  be  taken. 


""15,  ox-bullock,  is  not 


a  young  bullock,  and  docs  not  answer  to  "^2  ?5. 
It  is  rather  the  first  bullock  of  the  herd,  the 
"leader;"  for  even  the  second,  being  seven  years 
old,  is  no  longer  young.  Hesiod  advises  agricul 
turists  to  provide  themselves  two  plough-bullocks 
of  nine  years  old  (  Works  and  Days,  447).  In 
Homer,  bullocks  of  five  years  are  offered  and 
slaughtered  (//.  ii.  403;  O'dyss.  xix.  420).  Down 
to  the  present  day,  the  bullock  of  the  plain  of  Jez- 
reel  and  the  Kishbn  surpasses,  in  size  and  strength, 
the  same  animal  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  land 
(cf.  Hitter,  xvi.  703).  ^  This  first  bullock,  this  head 
of  the  herd,  answers  in  a  sense  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  which  is  Joash  ;  it  must  help  to  destroy 
the  altar  which  belongs  to  the  latter.  But  as 
Gideon  is  not  simply  to  destroy,  but  also  to  build 
up,  the  second  bullock  must  also  be  taken,  to  be 
offered  upon  the  new  altar,  in  a  fire  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  Asherah.  The  flames  for  which  the 
idol  must  furnish  the  material  —  and  we  may 
thence  infer  how  considerable  a  log  of  wood  i( 
was,  —  must  serve  to  present  an  offering  to  the 
Eternal  (Jod.2 

Vers.  26-29.    On  the  top  of  the  fortification, 

on  the  forward  edge,  TOtei!  tr*4~!  by  :  not  the 
rock,  near  which  God  first  appeared  to  Gideon. 
It  was  stated  at  the  outset,  that  Israel  made  them 
selves  grottoes,  caves,  and  fortifications  against  the 

made  a  priest  for  the  occasion  —  as  Manoah  afterwards  was 
(ch.  xiii.  19)—  by  the  special  command  of  Ooa,  who  shows 
his  divine  independence  and  sovereign  authority  by  making 
priests  of  whom  he  will,  and  by  ordering  altars  to  be  built 
where  he  will.  Cf.  Hengst.,  Prtitateuch,  ii.  48."  —  TR  ] 
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enemy.  Some  such  place  of  protection  and  de-  of  heathenism  to  identify  God  and  the  symbol 
fense  we  are  here  to  understand  by  the  term  TTOD.  whi.c!1  "?pn-«.-nta  Him,  HIICC  in  general  whatever 
Upon  this,  the  altar  of  Baal,  the  helper  who  could  jSlv^nmde  DcSv^tsJ^hv^iit  "joaSf'ridkil0' 


built,  and  placed  nD^7^2,  on  the  forward  edge. 
This  word  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  in  the  sense  of  '  battle-array."  It  an 
swers  to  the  Latin  anrs.  and  indicates  that  attitude 
of  armies  in  which  thev  turn  their  offensive  sides 
toward  each  other ;  so  that  we  are  told  ( I  Sam.  xvii. 
21)  that  Israel  and  the  Philistines  had  arranged 

themselves  HD'H?^  JHS^f7r  ^?7-^?'  Now,  as 
acies  came  to  signify  battle-array  because  of  the 
sharp  side  which  this  presented,  so  n^>3?P»  as 
here  used  of  the  fortification,  can  only  signify  its 
forward  edge.1  The  place  where  Gideon  had  to 
work  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Joash,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  since  otherwise  tho 
inhabitants  would  scarcely  have  remained  ignorant 
of  his  proceedings  till  the  next  morning. 

Ver  30.  And  the  men  of  the  city  said  unto 
Joash.  Although  the  altar  In-longed  to  Joash,  the 
people  of  the  city  nevertheless  think  themselves 
entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  insult  offered  to 
Baal.  Baal  worshippers  are  not  tolerant.  The 
disposition  of  Joash  however,  seems  even  l>cforc 
this  to  have  licen  similar  to  that  of  Gideon.  For 
when  it  is  said  that  (iideon  feared  to  do  his  work 
by  day,  among  all  those  whom  he  considers,  his 
father  is  not  mentioned,  though  he  must  lie  the 
most  directly  concerned.  The  same  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  the  energetic  and  ironical  answer 
which  he  gives  the  men  of  the  city.  There  is 
nothing  to  support  Bcrthcau's  conjecture  that 
Joa-sh  held  the  oflicc  of  a  judge.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  family  ;  as  such,  he  is  required  to  deliver  up 
Gideon,  guilty  of  crime  towards  Baal.  Joa>h  is 
not  merely  indisposed  to  do  this,  but  even  threatens 
to  use  violence  against  any  one  who  takes  the 
cause  of  Baal  upon  himself*  A  few  such  forcible 
words  were  enough  to  quiet  the  people  of  the  city. 
Israel  had  fallen  into  such  deep  torpidity  and  self- 
oblivion,  that  their  enemies  dared  to  demand  of  a 
f.ither  the  life  of  his  son,  l»ecausc  he  had  done  that 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Israelite  to  do. 
The  first  energetic  resistance  changes  the  position 
of  parties,  and  puts  the  enemy  to  flight. 

Ver.  31.  And  Joash  said,  Will  ye  contend  for 
Baal?  In  a  similar  manner,-  Liician  ridicules  the 
heathenism  of  his  day,  by  representing  Jupiter 
as  laughed  at  for  letting  the  sacriligious  thieves 
depart  from  Olympia.  untouched  by  his  thunder 
bolts,  although  thev  had  cut  from  "his  statue  the 
golden  locks  of  hairs,  each  of  which  weighed  six 
mina  (in  Jupiter  Trayoedu*).  It  lies  in  the  nature 


insult  to  Baal.  On  the  prin 
ciples  of  heathenism,  Baal's  protection  of  his  altar, 
or  the  contrary,  will  demonstrate  whether  he  is  or 
is  not.  If  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  altar, 
Joash  mockingly  argues,  it  is  an  insult  for  another 
!  to  undertake  it  for  him.  In  this  case,  not  he  who 
injures,  but  he  who  would  defend  his  altar,  denies 
his  deity.  The  latter  first  deserves  to  die.  Many 
expositors  have  connected  "^(7.2n  137,  "  till  morn 
ing,"  with  HDT,  "  let  him  die,"  which  is  against 
the  sense  of  Joash's  speech.  As  to  the  destroyer 
of  the  altar,  he  says,  we  know  not  vet  whether  he 
has  deserved  death ;  wait  till  morning,  and  let  us 
see  whether  Baal  himself  will  do  anything.  But 
he  who  would  take  Baal's  place,  and  put  the  other 
to  death,  Ac  deserves  punishment  at  once;  for  he 
denies  that  Baal  has  any  power  at  all,  and  hv  con 
sequence  that  he  exist.*.  Wait  till  morning,  if  he 
be  a  god,  he  will  contend  for  himself,  because 
he  hath  cast  down  his  altar.  Joash  denies  that 
the  altar  belonged  to  him,  although  ver.  25  states 
that  it  did.  The  altar,  he  says,  belongs  to  its  god  : 
let  him  see  to  it.  The  result  of  these  words  must 
have  lieen,  to  make  it  evident  to  the  men  of  the 
city  that  Joash  and  his  house  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Baal.  For  this  they  knew  full 
well,  that  their  Biyil  would  do  nothing  to  Gidton. 
It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  illusions  of  heathen 
ism  in  all  ages,  that  it  does  not  itself  believe  in 
that  for  which  it  spends  its  zeal. 

Ver.  32.  And  at  that  time  they  named  him 
Jerubbaal,  that  is,  Baal  will  contend  with  him, 
for  he  hath  thrown  down  his  altar.  Why  ex- 
|  |M)sitors  have  not  In-en  content  with  this  significant 


1  [KBL-  "  njPJifiJ,  'with  the  preparation  (Zuriis- 
fMM«).'  The  explanation  of  thin  word  is  doubtful.  Since 
H^2  I*  OMd  (1  Kg».  XT.  22)  with  $  of  the  building  ma 
terial,  Binder  and  Bertheau  understand  HinjQ  of  the 
materials  of  the  orerthrown  Baal-altar,  out  of  which  Gideon 
was  to  build  the  altar  to  J.hoTah  —  Binder  applying  the 
word  more  particularly  to  tho  clone  of  the  altar  itself. 
Bertheau  to  the  materials,  especially  the  piece*  of  wood, 
lying  on  the  altar,  ready  to  be  used  In  offering  sacrifice*. 
But  they  are  certainly  wrong  ;  for  neither  doe«  n3TWp 
mean  building  material  or  piece*  of  wood,  nor  dot*  ihe 
definite  artkl.,  which  here  piwttdM  It,  point  to  the  altar 
of  Baal.  The  Terb  ?J  7^  ocean  not  only  quite  frequently 


explanation,  it  is  imp 


It  sets  forth 


the  utter  impotence  of  Baal,  and  the  mockery 
which  it  excited.  Had  (iideon  been  named  "  Con 
tender  with  Baal,"  it  would  have  implied  the  exist 
ence  of  Baal.  But  if  he  was  called,  "  Baal  will 
contend  with  him,  avenge  himself  on  him,"  and 
thus  by  his  life,  presence,  and  prosperity,  strikingly 
manifested  the  impotence  of  the  idol-god,  who 
could  not  take  vengeance  on  him,  then  his  name 
itself  was  full  of  the  triumph  of  the  Israclitish 
spirit  over  its  opponents.  Baal  can  do  nothing, 
Iflial  will  do  nothing,  when  his  altars  are  over 
thrown.  Baal  is  not :  Israel  has  no  occasion  to 
fear.  The  superstition  that  he  will  avenue  him 
self  on  his  enemies,  is  idle.  Of  that,  .)>  nil.!.;ial 
affords  living  proof.  In  vain  did  Baal's  servants 
wait  for  vengeance  to  overtake  (iideon  —  it  came 
not;  the  hero  only  becomes  greater  and  more  tri- 

of  the  arrangement  of  the  wood  upon  the  altar  «Jrn.  xxil. 
9;  Lev.  i.  7,  and  elsewhere),  hut  also  of  thu  preparation  of 
the  altar  for  the  sacrifice  (Num.  xxill.  4).  Accordingly, 

n2~*j7!2  can  scarcely  be  understood  otherwise  than  of 
the  preparation  of  the  altar  to  be  built  for  the  SAcrificlal 
action,  in  the  sense:  '  Huild  the  altnr  with  the  preparation 
(equipment)  required  for  the  sacrifice.  '  According  to  what 
follows,  this  preparation  consUte.1  In  piling  up  the  wood  of 
the  Ashernh  on  the  altar  to  consume  tho  burnt-offering  of 
Gideon."  — Ta  ] 

2  The  same  idea  underlies  tho  Jewish  legends  of  Abra 
ham '•  destruction  of  the  idols  in  his  father's  house.  Ct 
Beer.  Uhen  A^aham'i,  Leipzig,  1869.  p.  10. 

8  Keil  bat  come  back  to  it. 
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nmphant.     The  name  is  therefore  of  greater  eth 
ical  significance,  than  has  been  generally  sup 


This  fact  secured  its  perjK'tuation  and  popular  use. 
Even  believers  in  the  eternal  God  are  deeply  im 
bued  with  superstitious  fear  of  Baal,  which  forbids 
them  to  do  anything  against  him.  How  idle  this 
fear  is,  Gideon  shows.  Samuel  in  his  farewell  ad 
dress  speaks  of  Gideon  as  Jerubbaal  (1  Sam.  xii. 
11)  ;  while  Joab,  speaking  of  Abimelech,  calls  him 

"  son  of  Jerubbosheth  "  (2  Sam.  xi.  21  ).  i"ltt72l  is  a 
term  of  reproach  for  Baal  (Hos.  ix.  10).1  Any 
connection  between  the  name  Jerubbaal  and  that 
of  a  god  Jaribolos,  discovered  on  Palmyrene  in 
scriptions,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  First,  for  the 
self-evident  reason,  that  no  heathen  god  can  possi 
bly  be  called  Jerubbaal  ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
like-sounding  Jar  can  be  better  explained  from 

rn^'  tne  moon,  thus  suggesting  a  moon-baal  (cf. 
Corpus  Insc.  Gne.c.  iii.  n.  4502,  etc.  ;  Ritter,  xvii. 
1531,  etc.).  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Gideon's 

proper  name,  |"i37"j2,  appropriately  expresses  the 

act  with  which  he  began  his  career.  2?^2  is  equiv 
alent  to  the  Latin  caedere,  to  fell.  Deut.  vii.  5 
says  :  ''  Their  altars  ye  shall  throw  down,  .... 


their  asherahs  ye  shall  fell  (JTOTOJ-l,  cf.  Deut.  xii. 
3).  The  same  word  is  used  (2  Chron.  xiv.  2  ;  xxxi. 
1  )  of  the  felling  of  the  Asherah,  and  Isa.  ix.  9,  of 
the  felling  of  trees.  Gideon,  therefore,  is  the 
Feller,  Cuesor  (Caesar). 


IIOMILETICAL    AND   PRACTICAL. 

After  the  miracle  of  his  election,  Gideon  enters 
on  his  calling.  Othniel  begins  his  official  career 
in  battle,  Gideon  in  his  own  house.  He  must  test 
at  home  his  courage  against  foes  abroad.  Before 
he  can  proclaim  the  call  of  God  against  the  ene 
mies  of  Israel,  who  are  inflicted  on  account  of  the 
prevalent  idolatry,  he  must  throw  down  the  altar 
of  Baal  in  his  father's  house.  The  most  difficult 
battle  is  to  be  fought  first.  Nearest  neighbors  are 
the  worst  adversaries.  But  he  dares  it  because  he 
believes  God,  and  wins.  So,  when  preachers  of 
the  gospel  reap  no  fruit  and  gain  no  victory,  it  is 
often  because-  they  have. not  yet  overthrown  the 
altars  in  their  own  houses.  The  road  to  the  hearts 
of  the  congregation,  is  over  the  ruins  of  the  min 
ister's  own  Baal.  —  STAKKE  :  Christian  friend, 
thou  also  hast  a  Baal  in  thine  own  heart,  namely, 
evil  concupiscence.  Wilt  thou  please  the  Lord, 
first  tear  that  idol  down. 

But  Gideon  must  not  merely  tear  down,  but 
also  build  up ;  not  only  destroy  the  old  altar,  but 
also  sacrifice  on  the  new.  Tearing  down  is  of 
itself  no  proof  of  devotion  ;  for  an  enemy's  enemy 
is  not  always  a  friend.  The  spirit  that  onlv  de 
nies,  is  an  evil  spirit.  Divine  truth  is  positive. 
Building  involves  confession ;  hence,  to  build  up 
(edify)  is  to  proclaim  our  confession  and  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  Him  who  is  Yea  and  Amen.  So 
did  the  Apostle  not  merely  undermine  the  idolatry 
of  Diana,  but  build  up  the  church  in  Ephcsus. 
Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  the  Germans,  not  only 
cut  down  the  oaks  of  heathenism,  but  founded 
churches.  All  churches  are  Gideon-altars,  dedi 
cated  to  Him  who  overthrew  death,  that  He  might 
build  up  the  New  Jerusalem.  —  STARKE  :  He  who 

1  On  the  names  Ishbosheth  and  Mephibosheth,  compare 
for  the  present  my  article  on  Ishbosheth  in  Ilerzog's  Real- 


would  truly  reform,  must  not  only  abolish,  but 
put  something  better  in  its  place. 

Gideon's  sacrifice  was  to  be  consumed  by  the 
wood  of  the  idol-image.  The  sole  use  which  can 
be  made  of  wooden  gods,  is  to  kindle  a  sacrifice  to 
the  true.  God.  The  wood  was  not  unholy,  but 
only  the  heart  that  fashioned  it  into  an  idol-image. 
The  mountains  on  which  the  people  worshipped 
were  not  unholy,  but  only  the  people  who  erected 
idols  upon  them.  All  sacrificial  flames  arise  from 
the  wood  of  idols  previously  worshipped.  So  the 
Apostle  consumed  his  zeal  as  persecutor  in  the 
burning  zeal  of  love.  When  the  heart  burns  with 
longings  after  its  Saviour,  th$  flames  consume  the 
worldly -idols  'which  it  formerly  served.  When 
prayer" rises  like  the  smoke  of  sacrifice,  it  springs 
from  penitence  in  which  old  sins  are  burned  to 
ashes. 

Gideon  is  obedient  to  every  direction,  and  is 
crowned  with  success.  Notwithstanding  apparent 
danger,  obedience  to  God  conducts  only  to  happy 
issues.  The  most  painful  injunction  is  laid  on 
Abraham  ;  he  obeys,  and  it  turns  to  salvation. 
The  enemies  seek  to  slay  Gideon  ;  but  they  are 
sent  home  with  derision.  Gideon  not  only  threw 
down  the  altar  in  his  father's  house,  but  also  won 
his  father's  heart  for  God.  So,  confession  of  Christ 
often 'draws  after  it  the  hearts  of  parents.  It  is 
salvation,  even  if  the  first  be  last.  However  late, 
if  at  last  men  only  come  to  God !  —  Lisco:  The 
father  had  evidently  derived  new  courage  from  his 
son's  bold  exploit  of  faith,  and  declares  war  to  the 
idolaters,  if  they  touch  his  son.  —  GERLACH  :  The 
bold  deed  of  the  son  inspired  the  father  also  with 
new  faith  and  courage.  Hence,  in  this  strife, 
Joash  dared  to  judge  as  faith  demanded. 

And  Gideon  was  called  Jerubbaal.  The  hero  is 
the  wonderful  type  of  the  militant  church:  militant, 
that  is,  against  unbelief,  not  engaged  in  internal 
warfare.  His  name  proclaimed  that  Baal  is  noth 
ing  and  can  do  nothing ;  but  that  God's  word  is 
irresistable.  Hence,  it  is  a  symbol  of  encourage 
ment  for  all  who  confess  the  truth.  He  who  fears 
and  hesitates,  does  not  love ;  but  for  him  who  has 
courage,  Baal  is  vanished.  Gideon  threw  down 
his  altar,  and  built  another  for  God,  not  for  the 
stones'  sake,  but  for  Israel's  benefit.  Every  Chris 
tian  is  a  Jerubbaal,  so  long  a*  instead  of  self- 
righteousness,  he  gives  a  place  in  his  heart  to  the 
Cross.  Thus,  many  in  our  days,  who  have  more 
fear  of  man  than  courage  in  God,  are  put  to  shame 
by  Jerubbaal.  They  exercise  discretion,  regard 
their  position,  look  to  their  income,  detV  to  supe 
riors,  and  wish  to  please  all,  —  but  only  he  who 
seeks  to  please  God  alone,  loses  nothing  and  gains 
all.  —  STARKE  :  As  names  given  to  men  in  mem 
ory  of  their  good  deeds  are  an  honor  to  them,  so  to 
their  adversaries  they  are  a  disgrace.  —  GKRLACH  : 
Henceforth  the  life  and  well-being  of  Gideon  be 
came  an  actual  proof  of  the  nothingness  of  idol 
atry  ;  hence  he  receives  the  name  Jerubbaal  from 
the  mouth  of  his  father. 

[Bp.  HALL  :  The  wood  of  Baal's  grove  must  be 
used  to  burn  a  sacrifice  unto  God.  When  it  was 
once  cut  down,  God's  detestation  and  their  danger 
ceased.  The  good  creatures  of  God  that  have  been 
profaned  to  idolatry,  may,  in  a  change  of  their  use, 
IK;  employed  to  the  holv  service  of  their  Maker. — 
WORDSWORTH  :  The  Parthenons  and  Pantheons 
of  heathen  antiquity  have  been  consecrated  into 
Basilicas  and  Churches  of  Christ.—  HEKRT  :  Gid- 

nrykl.  vii.  83,  where,  however,  the  printer  has  erroneously 

put  bsna  np  for 
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con.  as  a  type  of  Christ,  must  first  save  his  people 
from  their  rins,  then  from  their  enemies.  —  THE 
SAME  :  It  is  good  to  appear  for  God  when  we  are 


called  to  it,  though  there  be  few  or  none  to  second 
us,  because  God  can  incline  the  heart*  of  those  to 
stand  by  us,  from  whom  we  little  expect  it.  —  TB.] 


The  Midianite  marauders  being  encamped  in  the  Plain  of  Jezreel,  the  Spirit  of  Jeho 
vah  takes  possession  of  Gideon.      The  double  sign  of  the  fleece. 

CHAPTER  VI.  33-40. 

33  Then  [And]  all  the  Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  the  children  [sons]  of 
the  east  were  gathered  together,  and  went  over,  and  pitched  [encamped]  in  the 

34  valley  [plain]  of  Jezreel.     Hut  [And]  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  upon 

35  (iideon,  and  he  blew  a  [the]  trumpet ;  and  Abi-ezer  was  gathered  after  him.     And 
he  sent  messengers  throughout  all  Manasseh  ;  who  also  was  gathered  after  him : 
and  he  sent  messengers  unto  Asher,  and  unto  Zebulun,  and  unto  Naphtali ;  and 

36  they  came  up  to  meet  them.1     And  (iideon  said  unto  God,  If  thou  wilt  save  Israel 

37  by  my  hand,  as  thou  hast  said,  Behold,  I  will  [omit :  will]  put  a  fleece  of  wool  in 
the  [threshing]  floor:  and  if  the  dew  [shall]   be  on  the  fleece  only,  and  it  be  dry 
upon  all  the  earth  [ground]  besides,  then  shall  I  know  that  thou  wilt  save  Israel  by 

38  inv  hand,  as  thou  hast  said.     And  it  was  so :  for  [and  when]  he  rose  up  early  on 
the  morrow,  and  [he]  thrust  [pressed'2]  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed2  the  [omit: 

39  the]  dew  out  of  the  fleece,  a  [the8]  bowl-full  of  water.     And  (iideon  said  unto  God, 
Let  not  thine  anger  be  hot  [kindled]  against  me,  and  I  will  speak  but  this  once: 

'    let  me  prove,  [try],  I  pray  thee,  but  this  once  with  the  fleece ;  let  it  now  be  dry 

40  only  upon  the  fleece,  and  upon  all  the  ground  let  there  be  dew.     And  (Jod  did  so 
that  night :  for  [and]  it  was  dry  upon  the  fleece  only,  and  there  was  dew  on  all  the 
ground. 

TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  35.—  CHST^,  ''  to  meet  them,''  i.  r.,  Gideon  and  the  Manassites  already  in  the  field.  Dr.  Canacl  (Dc  Wette, 
iJso)  substitute*  "  him."  The  LXX.  change  the  number  at  the  other  end  of  the  sentence,  probably  because  they  thought 
that  the  mountaineers  of  Axhcr  and  Naphtali,  descending  into  the  plain,  did  not  make  a  good  subject  for  H  /37,  to  go 
up,  and  render:  «oi  ai-.0»j  «i«  <rvvavnjoi.t>  avTup.  As  to  what  may  be  called  the  "  military  "  meaning  of  H  3T.  cf.  the 
Com.  on  ch.  i.  1,  p.  26.  —  TR.] 

[i  Ver.  38.  —  The  words  rendered  ''  thrust  together  "  and  ''  wringed  "  by  the  E.  V.,  are  *1TM  (from  "?^T)  and  ^^5*^ 
(from  n^itt).  Dr.  Cassel  translates  the  Jirst  by  "  wringing,''  the  second  by  "  pressing.''  The  difference  between  them 
•eetns  to  be  slight,  if  any.  In  the  text,  one  clause  expresses  the  action,  the  other  the  result.  The  primary  idea  of  "^T, 
according  to  Gesentus,  is  « to  straiten,  to  bring  into  a  narrow  compass  ; "  that  of  H^tt,  "  to  suck.  '  The  action  of 
wringing,  though  likely  enough  to  be  used  by  Gideon,  is  not  expressed  by  either  term.  However,  it  lies  nearer  "^T 
than  HVp.  D«  Wette  :  Er  drvrkte  die  WoUe  aiu,  und  prtu't  Thau  aut  der  SeAur,  etc.  —  TR.) 

[8  Ver.  38.  —  bjj!?n,  "  thf  bowl,''  namely,  the  one  he  used  to  receive  the  water.  On  the  "  bowl,"  compare  our  au 
thor's  remarks  on  ch.  T.  26.  —  TR.] 


EXEOETICAL  AXD  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers  35-35.  It  wo*  high  time  that  a  new  spirit 
bestirred  itself  in  Israel.  The  Bedouin  hordes 
alreadv  pressed  forward  again  from  the  desert  re 
gions  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  wen-  nettling  down, 
like  n  heavy  cloud,  on  the  plain  of  Jem-el.  Gid 
eon,  by  hi*  l»old  deed  a-nin-t  Baal,  and  because 
the  idJl-god  did  nothing  whatever  to  avenge  the 
in-nh  to  it-  altar,  had  acmiircd  authority  and  dis 
tinction  among  Ins  peoplo.  As  now  the  enemy 


who  oppressed  and  plundered  Isrncl  wns  near,  the 
Spirit  of  <iod  filled  him,  literallv,  "  put  him  on." 
What  lie  had  done  against  the  aftar  of  Hani  in  his 
father's  house,  that  he  would  attempt  against  the 
enemy  in  the  oj»en  field.  He  sounds  the  trumpet 
on  the  mountains.  Though  the  youngest  in  nU 
family,  and  th^t  the  least  in  Munnssch.  the  people 
obeyed  his  call,  and  ranged  themselves  under  him 

(V^HS)  —  such  ]M)wcr  is  there  in  one  courageous 
deed,  in  the  vigorous  resolution  of  one  man  in  a 
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f>crvile  age.  Even  Asher,  who  hud  held  back  from 
Barak,  fuYni&hcd  men.  Nor  were  the  brave  sons 
of  Zebuluh  and  Naphtali  wanting  on  this  occasion. 
In  a  sliort  time  Gideon  stood  at  the  head  of  a  not 
inconsiderable  annv. 

Ven  36.  And  Gideon  said  unto  God.  The 
success  thus  far  enjoyed  by  Gideon,  has  not  lifted 
him  up.  He  cannot  yet  believe  that  he  is  called  to 
conduct  so  great  an"  undertaking.  He  is  aware 
also  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposes  his  house 
and  country.  True,  the  divine  manifestation  which 
roused  his  soul,  is  still  acting  on  him.  But  time, 
even  a  few  eventful  days,  envelops  such  memories 
in  shadowy  dimness.  In  his  humility,  he  is  seized 
by  a  longing  for  renewed  certainty,  lie  desires  to 
be  assured,  whether  it  was  indeed  destined  for  him 
to  become  the  deliverer.  He  has  recourse  to  no 
superstitious  use  of  the  lot.  He  turns  in  prayer  to 
the  God  who  has  already  shown  his  wonders  to 
him,  and  who,  as  angel,  has  conversed  with  him. 
Now,  as  in  ver.  20,  where  the  angel  manifests  his 
supernatural  character,  the  narrator  used  Klohim, 
with  the  article,  because  from  Jehovah  alone,  who 
is  the  true  Elohim,  the  only  one  to  whom  this  name 
justly  belongs,  angels  proceed  ;  so  here  again,  when 
Gideon  asks  for  a  new  sign,  he  makes  him  pray  to 
"  the  Elohim,"  and  continues  to  employ  this  term 
as  long  as  he  speaks  of  the  miracle. 

Vers.  37-40.  Behold,  I  put  a  fleece  of  wool  in 
the  threshing-floor.  The  sign  he  asks  for  is  such 
as  would  naturallv  suggest  itself  to  a  person  in 
rural  ^ife.  The  holy  land  is  favored  with  heavy, 
fertilising  dews,  which  impart  to  its  lields  that 
beautiful  and  juicy  verdure,  by  which  it  forms  so 
grateful  a  contrast  with  the  dry  and  dewless  steppes 
on  which  nothing  but  the  palm  grows  (cf.  Hitter, 
xv.  157;  xvi.  42,  etc.  [Gage's  Transl.  5i.  164]). 
Wool,  spread  on  the  open  threshing-floor,  especially 
attracts  the  dew.  Gideon  proposes  to  consider  it  a 
divine  affirmative  sign,  if  only  the  wool  absorb 
dew,  while  the  ground  around  be  dry.  It  takes 
place.  He  h'nds  the  wool  wet;  after  wringing 

O?*J»  from  """"ft  ==  ""^-)   the  fleece,  and  pressing 

it  (VP?D,  from  rreO  =  V??Vhe  can  fill  a  whole 
bowl  full  with  the  water ;  the  ground  round  about 
is  dry.  Though  very  remarkable,  he  thinks  never 
theless,  that  it  mav  possibly  be  explained  on  nat 
ural  principles.  Perhaps  the  dew,  already  dried 
up  from  the  ground,  was  only  longer  retained  by 
the  fleece.  In  his  humility  and  necessity  tor  assur 
ance,  and  in  the  purity  of  his  conscience,  which  is 
known  to  God,  he  ventures  once  more  to  appeal  to 
God.  If  now  the  reverse  were  to  take  place,  leav 
ing  the  wool  dry  and  the  ground  wet,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  God  had  wrought  a  miracle.  No 
other  explanation  would  be  possible.  This  also 
comes  to  pass,  and  Gideon  knows  now  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  God  is  with  him.  The  nafi'ettf  of  an 
uncommon  depth  of  thought  reveals  itself  in  this 
choice  of  a  sign  for  which  the  hero  asks.  Faith  in 
God's  omnipotence  lies  at  its  base.  Such  a  request 
could  only  be  made  by  one  who  knew  that  the 
whole  creation  was  in  the  hands  of  God.  Helving 
on  the  grace  and  power  of  God,  he  casts  lots  with 
the  independent  laws  of  nature.  The  childlike 


faith  which  animates  him,  sounds  the  depths  of 
an  unfathomable  wisdom.  Hence,  in  the  ancient 
church,  his  miraculous  sign  became  the  type  of  the 
highest  and  most  wonderful  miracle  known  to  the 
church,  the  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Origen  already  speaks  of  the  advent  of  the  Son  of 
God  as  the  fall  of  the  divine  dew  The  develop 
ment  of  this  type  in  pictures  and  customs,  I  have 
elsewhere  attempted  to  trace,  whither  1  must  here 
refer  the  reader  (  Weihnackten,  p.  248,  etc.). 

IIO.MILET1CAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

GERLACH  :  Gideon  does  not  "  put  on  "  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  but  the  Spirit  puts  him  oti.  He  clothe  s 
him,  as  with  a  suit  of  armor,  so  that  in  his  strength 
he  becomes  invulnerable,  invincible. 

[Bi>.  HALL  :  Of  all  the  instruments  that  God  did 
use  in  so  great  a  work,  I  find  none  so  weak  as 
Gideon,  who  yet  of  all  others  was  styled  va.iant. 
THE  SAMK  :  The  former  miracle  was  strong  enough 
to  carry  Gideon  through  his  first  exploit  of  ruin 
ating  the  idolatrous  grove  and  altar;  but  now, 
vhen  he  saw  the  swarm  of  the  Midianitcs  and 
\malckites  about  his  ears,  he  calls  for  new  aid ; 
and,  not  trusting  to  the  Abiexrites,  and  his  other 
thousands  of  Israel,  he  runs  to  God  for  a  further 
assurance  of  victory.  The  refuge  was  good,  but 
the  manner  of  seeking  it  savors  of  distrust.  There 
is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  be  valiant  when  no 
peril  appeareth  ;  but  when  evils  assail  us  upon 
equal  terms,  it  is  hard,  and  commendable,  not  to 
be  dismayed.  If  God  had  made  that  proclamation 
now,  which  afterwards  was  commanded  to  be  made 
bv  Gideon,  "  Let  the  timorous  depart,"  I  doubt 
whether  Israel  had  not  wanted  a  guide :  yet  how 
willing  is  the  Almighty  to  satify  our  weak  desires! 
What  tasks  is  He  content  to  be  set  by  our  infirm 
ity  ! —  KEIL:  Gideon's  prayer  for  a  "sign  sprang 
not  from  want  of  faith  in  God's  promise  of  vic 
tory,  but  from  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  which 
paralvzes  the  faith  and  energy  of  the  spirit,  and 
often*  makes  the  servants  of  God  so  anxious  and 
timorous  that  God  must  assist  them  by  miracles. 
Gideon  knew  himself  and  his  own  strength,  and 
that  for  victory  over  the  enemy  this  would  not 
suffice. —  SCOTT  :  Even  they  who  have  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  by  the  trumpet  of  the  gospel  call 
others  to  the  conflict,  cannot  always  keep  out  dis 
quieting  fears,  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  dan 
ger  and  difficulty.  In  this  struggle  against  ^vol 
untary  unbelief,  the  Lord  himself,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  his  people's  faith,  is  their  refuge ;  to 
Him  they  make  application,  and  He  will  help 
them ;  and  when  they  are  encouraged,  they  will 
be  enabled  to  strengthen  their  brethren.  —  BUSH  : 
The  result  went,  1.  To  illustrate  the  divine  conde 
scension.  God,  instead  of  being  offended  with  his 
servant,  kindly  acceded  to  his  request.  A  fellow 
creature  who 'had  given  such  solemn  promises, 
would  have  been  quite  indignant  at  finding  his 
veracity  seemingly  called  in  question.  .  .  . 
2.  To  show  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  It  was  prayer 
that  prevailed  in  this'  instance.  With  great  hu 
mility  and  much  tenderness  of  spirit,  Gideon  be 
sought  the  divine  interposition.  —  TK.] 
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Gideon  in  the  Jield.     His  numerous  army  reduced,  by  divinely  prescribed  tests,  to 

three  hundred  men. 

CHAPTER  VII.   1-8. 

1  Then  [And]  Jeruhhoal  (who  is  Gideon)  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him, 
rose  up  early  and  pitched  [encamped]  beside  the  well  of  Ilarod  [near  En-IIarod]  : 
so  that  [and]  the  host  [camp]  of  the  Midianites  were  [was]  on  the  north  side  of 

2  them   by  the  hill  of  Moreh,  in  the  valley.1     And  the  Lord   [Jehovah]  said   unto 
Ciideon,  The  people  that  are  with  thee  are  too  many  for  me  to  give  the  Midianites 
into  their  hands,  lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me,  saying,  Mine  own  hand 

o  hath  saved  me.  Now  therefore  go  to,  proclaim  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  saying, 
Whosoever  is  fearful  and  afraid,  let  him  return  and  depart  early  [turn  away]  from 
Mount  (iilead.  And  there  returned  of  the  people  twenty  and  two  thousand;  and 

4  there  remained  ten  thousand.     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Ciideon,  The  peo 
ple  are  yet  too  many ;  bring  them  down  unto  the  water,  and  I  will  try  them  for  thee 
there  ;  and  it  shall  be  that  of  whom  I  say  unto  thee.  This  [one]  shall  go  with  thee, 
the  same  shall  go  with  thee  ;  and  of  whomsoever  I  say  unto  thee,  This  [one]  shall 

5  not  go  with  thee,  the  same  shall  not  go.     So  he  brought  down  the  people  unto  the 
water  :  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Gideon  ;  Every  one  that  lappeth  of  the 
water  with  his  tongue  a.s  a  dog  lappeth,  him  shall  thou  set  by  himself;  likewise  every 

0  one  that  boweth  down  upon  his  knees  to  drink.  And  the  number  of  them  that 
lapped,  putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth,  were  three  hundred  men  :  but  all  the  rest 

7  of  the  people  bowed  down  upon  their  knees  to  drink  water.     And  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah]  said  unto  Ciideon,  liy  the  three  hundred  men  that  lapped  will    I   save  you,  and 
deliver  the  Midianites  into  thine  hand  :  and  let  all  the  other  people  go  every  man 

8  unto  his  place.     So  the  people  [And  they]  took  [the]  victuals  |  from  the  people] 
in  their   hand,  and  their  trumpets  ; 2  and  he  sent  all  the  rest  of  Israel  every  man 
unto  his   tent,  and  retained  those  three  hundred  men.     And  the  host  [camp]  of 
Midian  was  beneath  him  in  the  valley. 

TEXTUAL  AM)  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  1.  —  Dr.  Caw*!,  taking  Sb  In  the  Uwt  clause  of  thU  Terws  (and  aluo  In  Ter.  8)  a*  if  it  were  V25b,  renders 
thin:  "  And  he  had  the  camp  of  Midinn  before  him  in  the  valley,  to  the  north  of  the  hill  Moruh."  The  K.  V.  i-  more 
correct.  Literally  rendered,  the  clause  -.i\  -  that  ''the  camp  of  Midian  wa»  to  him  (Gideon)  on  the  north,  at  ]*p  rf. 
G«.  Isx.  f.  T.,  3,  h)  the  hill  of  Mcreh,  in  the  valley."  —  TR] 

[2  Ver.  8. — On  the  rendering  of  tin*  claune,  >•••••  the  commentary  below.  Keil  tranMate*  nimilarly  ("of  the  people,*' 
tutted  of  '*  from  the  people''),  and  remark*  :  "  tZVi"!  cannot  be  oubject,  partly  on  account  of  the  .-ni-r  —  for  the  thn-i- 
hundred  who  are  without  doubt  the  subject,  cf.  Ter  16,  cannot  be  called  E3?H  in  distinction  of  ,  S"*tp>  CT^H  '  3 
—  partly  al»o  on  account  of  the  m**"j1S,  which  would  then,  againut  the  rule,  be  without  the  article,  cf.  Gen.  Gram. 
117,  2.  Rather  read  CpH  Hl^TIH,  •*  »*pi.  and  Tai^um."  So  al»o  Uertheau.  —  TR.) 


EXBOETICAL   AND    DOCTRINAL.  ,    /-.-.H^    ,  --. 

!  called  the-  Hill  Morvh.    Morch  ("HIE,  fr()M,  n^;), 

Ver.  1.  And  they  encamped  near  En  Harod.  Munition  indicator,  ]>ointer,  overseer  and  tenrher. 
The  pivot  probability  that  Ophrnh  in  to  IK?  nought  The  mountain  must  have  commanded  a  free  view 
somewhere  to  the  northwest  of  Jczreel  (the  modern  of  the  valley.  This  applies  exactly  to  the  Tell  el 
Zerin),  has  already  been  indicated  above.  The  Mntwllira,*  described  by  Robinson  (fliW.  AV.«.  iii. 
battle  also  must  be"  located  in  the  same  region,  as  !  117).  He  says  :  "  The  prospect  from  the  Tell  is  u 
appears  from  the  course  of  the  flight,  related  farther  nolile  one,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  glorious 
on.  The  camp  of  Midian  was  in  the  vallev.  to  the  I  plain,  than  which  then-  is  not  a  richer  UJHHI  earth, 
north  of  a  hill.  Now,  since  we  are  told  that  Gideon's  It  was  now  extensively  covered  with  field)  of  grata ; 
camp  was  on  a  hill  (ver.  4),  below  which,  and  north  with  m*ny  tract*  of  gnus,  like  meadows;  .  .  . 

of  another,  Midian  was  encamped,   it  is  evident ! /erln  (Jczrecl)    was  di-tiwtlv   in    vi.-w,  l»eurinj$ 
A«    .  /^.  •  .  »  »_»     -     *  •     f  ««. ..  -—       -  -  '-         ....         . 


that  Gideon  occupied  a  j-.-itic.n  north  of  Midian, 
and  had  that  part  of  the  plain  of  Jczrecl  in  which 


S.  74°    E."     To    this    must    In-   add«-d    that   the 
Arabic  Mutscllim  has  essentially  the  .name-  muan- 


thc  enemy  lay,  below  him,  towards  the  south.  The  inp  as  Moreh.  namely,  overseer,  district-governor, 
height  near  which  the  hostile  army  was  posted,  w ,  etc.    The  peculiar  ]K>sition  of  tho  Tell  has  probably 
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given  it  the  same  kind  and  decree  of  importance  in 
all  ages.  A  little  north  of  Tell  Mutsellim,  Robin 
son's  map  has  a  Tell  Kirch,  which  may  mark  the 
position  of  Gideon ;  for  that  must  have  been  very 
near  and  not  high,  since  Gideon  could  descend  from 
it  and  hurry  back  in  a  brief  space  of  the  same  night. 
It  may  be  suggested,  at  least,  that  Kireh  has  some 
similarity  of  sound  with  Charod  (Harod).1 

Ver.  2*.  The  people  that  axe  with  thee  are  too 
many.  Victory  over  Midian,  and  deliverance  from 
their  yoke,  would  avail  Israel  nothing,  if  they  did 
not  gain  the  firm  conviction  that  God  is  their 
Helper.  The  least  chance  of  a  natural  explanation, 
so  excites  the  pride  of  man,  that  he  forgets  God. 
Whatever  Gideon  had  hitherto  experienced,  his 
vocation  as  well  as  the  fulfillment  of  his  petitions, 
was  granted  in  view  of  his  humility,  which  would 
not  let  him  think  anything  great  of  himself.  The 
number  of  warriors  with  which  he  conquers  must 
be  so  small,  that  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
victory  shall  be  evident  to  everybody.  This  belief 
in  divine  intervention  will  make  Israel  free ;  for 
not  the  winning  of  a  battle,  but  only  obedience 
toward  God  can  keep  it  so. 

Ver.  3.  Whosoever  is  fearful  and  afraid,  let 
him  turn  back  and  depart  from  Mount  Gilead. - 
The  narrative  is  evidently  very  condensed ;  for  it 
connects  the  result  of  the  proclamation  immediately 
with  God's  command  to  Gideon  to  make  it,  without 
mentioning  its  execution  by  him.  By  reason  of 
this  brevity,  sundry  obscurities  arise,  both  here  and 
farther  on,  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up.  The 
words  "r^ban  ""inn  "I^-P."],  "  and  turn  away 
from  Mount  Gilead,"  have  long  given  offense,  and 
occasioned  various  unnecessary  conjectures.  *"I2?% 
it  is  true,  occurs  only  in  this  passage ;  but  it  is  mani 
festly  cognate  with  i~ns2!£,  circle,  crown.  Hence, 
that  the  verb  means  to  turn  away  or  about,  is  cer 
tain,  especially  as  the  Greek  (rtyaipa,  ball,  sphere, 
must  belong  to  the  same  root.3  Gideon,  in  bidding 

the  timorous  depart,  after  the  milder  ^t27^,  uses  the 

somewhat  stronger  *"12!2\  "  let  the  fearful  take 
himself  off !  "4  . 

Hut  what  is  meant  by  turning  from  "  Mount 
Gilead  ?  "  5  For  Gilead  is  beyond  the  Jordan  (ch. 
v.  17).  It  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  read 

53^72,  Gilboa,  instead  of  T^1??'  Gilead,  which 
would  be  a  very  unfortunate  substitution.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  battle  did  not  occur  at  Mount 

1  [Bertheau  assumes  that  En  Charod  is  the  same  fountain 
as  the  modern  Ain  Jfilud,  flowing  from  the  base  of  Gilboa,  see 
Rob.  Bibl.  Rfs.  ii.  323.       Accordingly,  Gilboa  would  be  the 
mountain   on  which  Gideon  wits  encamped,  and   Little  ller- 
nion  (on    whi<  h   fee   Rob.   ii.  326)  would  answer  to  Moreh. 
On  this  combination  Keil  rcmiirks,  that  ''although  possible, 
it    is   very  uncertain,   and   scarcely    reconcilable   with    the 
statements    of  ver.  23   ff.  and   ch.  viii.  4,  as  to   the  road 
taken  by  the  defeated  Midianites." —  TR.] 

2  Kpaminondas,  when  advancing  against  the  Spartans  at 
Leuctra,  observed  the  unreliable  character  of  some  confed 
erates.     To  prevent  being  endangered  by  them,  he  caused 
it  to  be  proclaimed,  that  "  Whoever  of  the  Boeo'i.ms  wished 
to  withdraw,  were  at  liberty  to  do  so."     Polyaenus,  ii.  3. 

S  Under  this  view,  the  cotij.-cfures  adopted  by  lie  nicy 
( dr.  dr.  i.  579 ;  ii.  367)  fill  away  of  themselves. 

4  [The  German  is  :  "  Werfeixe  .««»',  trollt  siefivom  Btrge." 
The  author  then  adds  :  "The  German  tlrollen,  trollen.  has 
in  lact  a  similar  origin  It  means  ''  to  turn  one's  self; ''  ilrol 
is  that  which  is  turned,  also  a  "coil."  Sich  troll- n  [Eng 
lish  -  to  pack  one's  self],  is  proverbially  equivalent  to  tak 
ing  one's  departure,  rtctdtrt.  Cf.  Griinui,  \Vtirterbuch,  ii. 
1429,  etc."  —  TR.] 


Gilboa  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  by  this  reading  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  sentence  would  be  lost.  To 
be  sure,  Gilead  does  not  here  mean  the  country  of 
that  name  east  of  the  Jordan.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  a  country  at  all,  but  rather  the 
character  of  the  militant  tribe.  Gideon  belongs  to 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  From  Manasseh  likewise 
descended  Gilead,  a  son  of  Machir  (Num.  xxvi. 
29)  ;  and  the  sons  of  Machir  took  possession  of 
Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  40).  Nevertheless,  the  Song 
of  Deborah  distinguishes  between  Machir  and  Gil 
ead.  The  name  Machir  there  represents  the  peace 
able  character  of  the  tribe  :  Gilead  stands  for  its 
military  spirit.  Joshua  xvii.  1  affirms  expressly 
that  Gilead  was  a  "man  of  war."  From  Gilead 
heroes  like  Jephthah  descend.  Jehu  also  is  reck 
oned  to  it.6  The  valor  of  Jabesh  Gilead  is  well 
known.  In  a  bad  sense,  Hosea  (ch.  vi.  8)  speaks 
of  Gilead  as  the  home  of  wild  and  savage  men. 
Here,  therefore,  Gilead  stands  in  very  significant 

contrast  with  T?I7  :  "  let  him,"  cries  the  hero, 
"  who  is  cowardly  and  fearful  depart  from  the 
mountain  of  Gilead,  who  (as  Jephthah  said)  takes 
his  life  iu  his  hand,  unterrih'ed  before  the  foe."  7 
For  the  rest,  however,  the  name  Gilead  was  not 
confined  to  the  east-Jordanic  country.  This  ap 
pears  from  ch.  xii.  4,  where  we  read  that  the 
Erjhraimites  called  the  Gileadites  fugitives  of  Eph- 
raim,  "  for  Gilead  was  between  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh."  Now,  Fphraim's  territorial  j  osses- 
sions  were  all  west  of  the  Jordan.  From  this,  there 
fore,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  western  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh  and  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  were  partly 
interlocated  (cf.  Josh.  xvii.  8-10),  it  is  evident  that 
the  names  of  the  eastern  Gilead  were  also  in  vogue 
on  this  side  the  Jordan.  He  who  would  be  with 


Gilead,  must  be  no    '  "Q^      (trembler)  :   out  of 
32,000  men,  22,000  perceive  this,  and  retire. 

That  numbers  do  not  decide  in  battle,  is  a  fact 
abundantly  established  by  the  history  of  ancient 
nations  ;  nor  has  modern  warfare,  though  it  deals 
in  the  life  and  blood  of  the  masses,  brought  dis 
credit  upon  it.  It  is  a  fine  remark  which  Tacitus 
(Annal.  xiv.  36,  3)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sue 
tonius  :  Etiam  in  multis  legionibus,  paucos  esae  qui 
pia/ia  profliyarent  —  "  even  with  many  legions,  it  is 
always  the  few  who  win  the  battle."  The  instance 
adduced  by  Serarius  from  Livy  (xxix.  1),  has  no 
proper  relation  to  that  before  us.  It  would  be  more 
suitable  to  instance  Leonidas,  if  it  be  true,  as  He 
rodotus  (vii.  220)  intimates,  that  at  the  battle  of 

6  Dathe  proposes  to  read  a/I  montem,  and  Michaelis  to 
point  "^nQ,  "  quickly,"  instead  of  "^HE,  "  from  the 
mountain."  Neither  proposition  can  be  entertained  (cf. 
Doderlein,  T/ieol.  Biblimh.,  iii.  326). 

6  [By  the  ancient  Jewish  expositors,  cf.  Dr.  Cassel's  article 
on  Jehu  in  Ilerzog's  Rtalencykl.  vi.  466.  t!  In  so  doing 

they  probably  explained  son  of  Nimshi  (NC?DD)  as  son  of  a 


Manassite 


i.  e.  a  son  out  of  the  tribe  of  Manas 


seh."  —  TR.] 

7  [Ewald  (Gtsch.  Israels,  ii.  600,  note)  has  the  following 
on  this  proclamation  :  "  From  the  unusual  words  and  their 
rounding,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  contain  an  ancient 
proverb,  which  in  its  HU-nil  sense  would  be  especially  ap 
propriate  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  "  Mount  Gilead,"  the 
place  of  Jacob's  severest  struggles  (Gen.  xxxi.  etc.),  may 
very  well,  from  patriarchal  times,  have  become  a  proverbial 
equivalent  for  "  scene  of  conflict,''  which  is  manifestly  alj  that 
the  name  here  means.  And  Manasseh  was  the  very  tribe 
which  had  often  found  that  for  them  also  Gilead  was  a  plac« 
of  battle,  cf  p.  391.  :  —  T».J 
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Thennopvlic  he  dismissed  his  confederates  Ix-canse 
he  knew  them  to  be  deficient  in  bravery ;  in  relation 
to  which,  however.  Plutarch's  vehement  criticism  is 
to  be  considered  (cf.  Kaltwasser,  in  Plot.  Moral. 
Adhantll.,  vi.  7.32).  Noteworthy  is  the  imitation 
of  Gideon's  history  in  a  North-German  legend 
(Miilk-nhotf,  Sagen,  etc.  p.  426).  In  that  as  in 
many  other  legends,  magic  takes  the  place  of 
God." 

Vers.  4.  Bring  them  down  unto  the  water, 
and  I  will  try  them  for  thee  there.  There  is  no 
lack  of  water  in  this  region.  Ponds,  wells,  and 
bodies  of  standing  water,  are  descril»ed  bv  liohin- 
son  (IMJ.  lies.  iii.  115,  116).  Beside  these,  Gideon 
had  tli  •  Kishon  behind  him,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  is  full  of  water. 

Vers.  5-7.  Every  one  that  lappeth  of  the 
water.  The  meaning  of  this  test,  the  second  which 
Gideon  was  to  ajtply,  is  obscured  by  the  brevity  of 
the  narrative.  Tne  question  is,  What  characteristic 
did  it  show  in  the  3(X)  men,  that  they  did  not  drink 
water  kneeling,  hut  lapped  it  with  their  tongues, 
like  dotrs.  Bcrthcau  has  followed  the  view  of 
Joscphus  (Ant.  \.  6,  3),  which  makes  those  who 
drink  after  the  manner  of  dogs  to  l>e  the  faint 
hearted.  According  to  this  view,  the  victory  is  the 
more  wonderful,  because  it  was  gained  by  the  timid 
and  fearful.  Hut  this  explanation  does  not  accord 
with  the  traditional  exegesis  of  the  Jews,  as  handed 
down  by  others.  Mori-over,  it  contradicts  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  narrative.  When  Gideon  was 
chosen,  it  was  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  a 
"  vacant  hero  "  (ch.  vi.  12*).  All  those  who  were 
deficient  in  courage  were  sent  home  by  the  procla 
mation  (ver.  3).  If  faint-hcartedness  were  de 
manded,  the  brave  should  have  been  dismissed. 
Finally.  God  saves  bv  few,  indeed,  if  they  trust  in 
Him.  but  not  by  cravens.  Cowardice  is  a  negative 
quality.  unable  even  to  trust.  To  do  wonders  with 
cowards,  in  a  contradiction  »/i  adjrctn ;  for  if  they 
fight,  they  are  no  longer  cowards.  Cowardice  is  a 
Condition  of  soul  which  cannot  become  the  medium 
of  divine  deeds ;  for  even  the  valiant  few,  when 
they  attack*  the  many  and  conquer,  are  strong  only 
because  of  their  divine  confidence.  Besides,  it  is 
p'ainlv  implied  that  all  those  who  now  went  with 
Gideon,  wen-  resolute  for  war.  The  Jewish  in 
terpretation,  communicated  bv  Haschi,  is  evidently 
far  more  profound.  Gideon,  it  says,  can  ascertain 
the  religious  antecedents  of  his  men  from  the  way 
in  which  they  prepare  to  drink.  Idolators  were  ac 
customed  to  pray  kneeling  In-fore  their  idols.  On 
this  account,  kneeling,  even  as  a  mere  ln>dilv  pos 
ture,  had  IM.VOIIH-  unpopular  and  ominous  in  Israel, 
and  was  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Hence,  he 
who  in  onler  to  drink  throws  himself  on  his  knees, 
shows  thereby,  in  a  perfectly  free  and  natural  man 
ner,  that  this  posture  is  nothing  unusual  to  him  ; 
whereas  those  who  have  never  l>een  accustomed  to 
kneel,  feel  no  need  of  doing  it  now,  and  as  naturally 
refrain  from  it.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
Gideon  to  have  ascertained,  in  any  other  way, 
what  had  t»ccn  the  attitude  of  his  men  towards 
idolatry.  While  quenching  their  eager  thirst,  all 
deliberation  In-ing  forgotten,  they  freely  and  un- 
reMrainedly  indicate  to  what  posture  they  were 
habituated.  It  is  a  principle  iwrvading  the  legen 
dary  lore  of  all  nations,  that  who  and  what  a  person 
is,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  observing  him  when 

1  The  lame  popular  belief  reran  In  rarioun  form* ;  In 
many  of  which  the  rudeneM  and  natrttt  of  the  manner 
••••ll  the  profundity  of  the  thought.  <?f.  Oritnm,  Kim- 
drrmitrrtim.  It.  229  ;  MtUlenhoff.  Sa^m,  p.  8*4. 

*  An  image  of  heatbeuUtu  and  Israel,  which  from  incon- 


under  no  constraint  of  any  kind.1  The  queen  of  a 
Northern  legend  exchanges  dresses  with  tier  maid  ; 
but  she  who  is  not  the  queen,  is  recognized  by  her 
drinking  (cf.  Simrock.  Qiu>/lendex  5A<ubn>.  iii.  171). 
That  which  is  here  in  Scripture  accepted  with  ref 
erence  to  religious  life  and  its  recognition,  popular 
literature  applies  to  the  keen  discriminating  observ 
ance  of  social  life.  —  This  view  of  the  mark  afforded 
by  the  act  of  kneeling,  is  not  opposed  bv  the  fact 
that  in  the  temple  the  worshipjn-r  bowed  himself 
before  God.  It  is  announced  to  Klijah  (1  Kgs. 
xix.  18).  that  only  7,000  shall  be  left:  "All  the 
knees  which  have  not  Ixiwed  unto  Baal,  and  every 
mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him."  To  bow  the 
knee  is  an  honor  due  to  God  alone.  Hence,  Mor- 
lecai  refuses  to  kneel  to  a  man  (Ksth.  iii.  5). 
Hence,  God  proclaims  by  the  prophet  (Isa.  xlv.  23)  : 
"  Unto  me  every  knee  shall  IKJW."  The  three 
hundred  —  this  is  what  God  makes  Gideon  to  know 
—  have  never  kneeled  Ix'fore  Baal  ;  they  arc  clean 
men  ;  and  with  clean  vessels,  men,  and  animals, 
God  is  accustomed  to  do  wonderful  things.  Mid- 
ian's  idolatrous  people  shall  be  smitten  only  by 
such  as  have  always  been  free  from  their  idols. 

However  satisfactory  and  in  harmony  with  the 
Biblical  spirit  this  explanation  may  be  as  it  stands, 
let  something  nevertheless  be  added  to  it.  Verse  5 


en  ::b?n  pb;.   i,,  verse  G  the 

phraseology  changes  ;    it    speaks   of   those  who 

srrs-Vtf  "c^s  CT^H.  NOW,  ns  they  would 

naturally  use  the  hollow  hand  to  take  tip  the  water 
and  carry  it  to  the  mouth,  thus  making  it  answer 
to  the  concave  tongue  of  a  dog,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  so  understand  the  words  quoted  from  ver. 

5,  as  if  it  read:  C^rr??  TV?    pb;  n£g  bs 

wrrba  2^5  n  pb;  -^2,  «  nil  who  sip  water 

with  their  hands,  as  the  dog  with  his  tongue." 
However  that  may  IK?,  the  circumstance  must  not 
In.1  overlooked  that  a  comparison  with  the  sipping 
of  a  dog  is  here  instituted  ;  for  if  the  comparison 
had  no  special  significance,  it  would  have  sufficed 
to  distinguish  In-twcen  those  who  drank  standing 
and  those  who  drank  kneeling.  It  was  the  jK-rcep- 
tion  of  this,  doubtless,  which  induced  the  common 
reference  to  what  ..Elian  (I/ist.  Aniin.,  vi.  53)  says  of 
the  dogs  of  Kgvpt,  that  for  fear  of  crocodiles  they 
drink  quickly,  while  running.  Ami  from  this  arose 
the  view,  already  confuted,  that  the  three  hundred 
who  imitated  the  lapping  of  dogs,  wen-  spiritless  and 
cowardly.  But  the  comparison  must  be  viewed  more 
profoundly.  Those  Kgyptian  dogs  are  the  tyj>e.  not 
of  cowardice,  but  of  caution.  It  is  known  that  the. 
crocodiles  of  the  Nile  were  not  the  only  ones  of 
their  kind  eager  to  seize  on  dogs  ;  those  of  Central 
America  (the  Cayman  alligator)  arc  not  less  so. 
In  Cuba,  likewise,  dogs  will  not  drink  from  rivers, 
lest  their  greedy  foe  might  suddenly  spring  on 
them  (cf.  Okcn.  Xaturgesch.,  vi.  666).  The  croco 
dile  is  the  image  of  the  adversary  ;  against  whom 
they  are  on  their  guard,  who  do  not  so  drink,  that 
from  eagerness  to  quench  their  thirst,  they  fall  into 
his  hands.1  Sensual  haste  would  forget  the  threat 
ening  danger.  To  these  considerations,  add  the. 
following:*  The  heroic  achievement  of  the  three 
hundred  is  a  surprise,  in  which  they  throw  them- 
nldernto  thlnt  for  enjoyment.  to  often  full*  Into  tho  Jawn  of 
•in.  The  ifodly  nO'>icu  with  troubling,  and  enjoy  with 
that  they  may  not  become  a  prey  to  the 


«  The  moct  remarkable  confirmation   of  this  narratiro, 
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selves,  as  it  were,  into  the  jnws  of  the  sleeping 
foe.  Now,  the  ancients  tell  of  an  animal,  "sim 
ilar  to  a  dog,"  which,  hostile  to  the  crocodile, 
throws  itself  into  the  jaws  of  the  reptile  when 
asleep,  and  kills  it  internally.  This  animal,  called 

Hydrus,  or  7^"TT3N  (cf.  Phys  Sgrus,  ed.  Tychsen, 
cap.  xxxi.  p.  170),  has  been  rightly  considered  to 
be  the  Ichneumon,  the  crocodile's  worst  enemy. 
Its  name  signifies,  "Tracker."  Tracking,  Ixvcveiv, 
is  the  special  gift  of  dogs.  Among  five  animals 
before  whom  the  stron  must  fear,  the  Talmud 


(Sablxit,  77,  b)  names  the        S??,    from        ?» 

dog,  as  being  a  terror  of  the  7n^?>  crocodile. 
The  band  who  drink  like  the  Egyptian  dog,  per 
form  a  deed  similar  to  that  which  the  dog-like 
animal  has  ascribed  to  it.  They  throw  themselves 
upon  the  sleeper;  and,  courageous  though  few, 
become  the  terror  of  the  mighty  foe.  If  it  may  be 
assumed  that  for  the  sake  of  such  hiiits  the  simili 
tude  of  the  sipping  dog  was  chosen  for  the  three 
hundred  companions  of  Gideon,  the  whole  passage, 
it  must  be  allowed,  becomes  beautiful  and  clear. 
He  who  has  never  inclined  to  idolatry,  who  has 
exercised  caution  against  hostile  blandishments 
and  mastered  his  own  desires,  —  he,  like  the  ani 
mal  before  alluded  to,  will  be  fitted,  notwithstand 
ing  his  weakness,  to  surprise  and  overcome  the 
enemy,  how  strong  soever  he  be.  The  similitude, 
in  this  view,  is  analogous  to  various  other  sig 
nificant  psychological  propositions,  expressive  of 
fundamental  moral  principles.-2 

Ver.  8.  They  took  the  victuals  from  the  peo 
ple  in  their  hands.     The  words  of  the  original 

are  :  DT?  DSH  mr^  ^H^.  Offense  has 
naturally  been  taken  at  «~nt*  :  instead  of  which 

rn?,  in  the  stat.  constr.,  was  to  be  expected.  The 
older  Jewish  expositors  endeavored  to  siipport  the 
unusual  form  by  a  similar  one  in  Ps.  xlv.  5,  1*112  371 

PTJr?  ;  but  the  two  arc  not  exactly  parallel,  either 
in  sense  or  form,  to  say  nothing  of  Olshausen's 
proposal  to  emend  the  latter  passage  also.  On  the 

other  hand,  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  ^T*  is 
not  found  in  a  single  manuscript,  although  it  was 
so  natural  to  substitute  it  in  effect,  as  was  done  by 

the  ancient  versions.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  flit* 
can  be  read.8  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  three 
hundred  men  took  all  the  provisions  of  the  other 
thousands.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  compre 
hend  how  the  former  were  benefited  by  such  super 
abundance,  or  how  the  latter  could  dispense  with 
all  means  of  subsistence.  The  sense  can  only  be 
that  the  three  hundred  took  their  provisions  out  of 
the  supplies  for  the  whole  army.  As  the  great 
body  of  the  army  was  about  to"  leave  them,  this 
little  troop  took  from  the  common  stores  as  much 
as  they  needed.  We  are  not  therefore  to  correct 

HIS  into  HI!;*,  but  to  supply  fE  before  EVil. 
The  matter  is  further  explained  by  the  addition 
From  the  common  stores  of  the  supply- 


considered  in  its  symbolic  import,  is  found  in  a  German 
legend,  communicated  by  Birlinger  (  Volksthiimticlies  au: 
Sr.hicabrn,  i.  116),  in  which  the  she-wolf  recognizes  as  gen 
uine  only  those  among  her  young  who  drink  water,  while 
she  regards  those  who  lap  like  dogs  as  young  wolf-dogs, 
and  her  worst  enemies.  Accordingly,  dogs  who  lap,  in  the 


train,  they  took  what  they  needed  for  themselves 
in  their  own  hands,  for  the* others  were  going  away. 
The  case  was  not  much  different  with  the  trum 
pets.  The  three  hundred  needed  one  each ;  so 
many  had  therefore  to  be  taken  from  the  people 
There  is  nothing  to  show,  rior  is  it  to  be  assumed, 
that  the  other  thousands  kept  none  at  all,  or  that 
at  the  outset  the  whole  ten  thousand  had  only 
three  hundred  trumpets.  The  three  hundred  took 
from  the  body  of  the  army  what,  according  to  their 
numbers,  they  needed  to  venture  the  battle.  —  The 
others  Gideon  dismissed,  "  every  one  to  his  tent." 
To  be  dismissed,  or  to  go  to  the  tents,  is  the  stand 
ing  formula  by  which  the  cessation  of  the  mobile 
condition  of  the  army  is  indicated.  The  people 
are  free  from  military  duty ;  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  entirely  disbanded. 

He  retained  the  three  hundred.  With  these 
he  intended  to  give  battle ;  and  the  conflict  was 
near  at  hand,  for  the  hostile  army  lay  before  him 
n  the  valley  below. 


IIOM1LETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

STARKE  :  Christianity  requires  manliness  ;  away, 
therefore,  with  those  who  always  plead  the  weak 
ness  of  the  flesh.  —  THE  SAME:  It  matters  little 
how  insignificant  we  arc  considered,  if  we  only 
conquer.  —  THE  SAME  :  We  should  regard,  not  the 
means  which  God  uses  for  our  physical  and  spirit 
ual  deliverance,  but  the  God  who  uses  them.  — 
THE  SAME  :  Though  men  do  nothing,  but  only 
stand  in  the  order  appointed,  God  by  his  omnip 
otence  can  effect  more  than  when  they  work  their 
busiest.  —  GERLACH  :  God's  genuine  soldiers  never 
seek  their  strength  in  numbers,  nor  ever  weaken 
their  ranks  by  the  reception  of  half-hearted,  sloth 
ful,  and  timorous  persons.  In  times  of  peace,  they 
mav  for  love's  sake  hold  fellowship  with  many ; 
but  when  battle  is  to  be  waged  for  the  Lord,  it  is 
necessarv  to  get  rid  of  all  those  who  could  only 
weaken  the  host. 

[Bi».  HALL:  Gideon's  army  must  be  lessened. 
Who  are  so  tit  to  be  cashiered  as  the  fearful  ?  God 
bids  him,  therefore,  proclaim  license  for  all  faint 
hearts  to  leave  the  field.  An  ill  instrument  may 
shame  a  good  work.  God  will  not  glorify  himself 
by  cowards.  As  the  timorous  shall  be  without  the 
gates  of  heaven,  so  shall  they  be  without  the  lists 
of  God's  field.  Although  it  was  not  their  courage 
that  should  save  Israel,  yet  without  their  courage 
God  would  not  serve  Himself  of  them.  Chris 
tianity  requires  men ;  for  if  our  spiritual  diffi 
culties  meet  not  with  high  spirits,  instead  of  whet 
ting  our  fortitude,  they  quell  it. —  THE  SAME: 
But  now,  who  can  but  bless  himself  to  rind  of  two 
and  thirty  thousand  Israelites,  two  and  twenty 
thousand"  cowards?  Yet  all  these  in  Gideons 
march,  made  as  fair  a  flourish  of  courage  as  the 
boldest.  Who  can  trust  the  faces  of  men,  that 
sees  in  the  army  of  Israel  above  two  for  one  tim 
orous  1  —  SCOTT:  Many  who  have  real  faith  and 
grace  arc  unfit  for  special  services,  j>nd  unable  to 
bear  peculiar  trials,  from  which  therefore  the  Lord 
will  exempt  them ;  and  to  which  He  will  appoint 

manner  which  Gideon  wishes  to  see  imitated  by  his  faithful 
ones,  are  the  enemies  of  the  rapacious  wolf. 

1  [A'omrn  vermin  aquatilis,  qui  ingreditur  aures  piscium 
majoritm.     Buxtorff,  I*x.  Tnlm,  —  TR.] 

2  Cf.  my  Essay  on  Den  carmen  Heinrieh,  in  the  Weim 
Jahrbuch  fur  Deutsche  Sprache,  i.  410. 

8  Keil  is  among  those  who  propose  to  adopt  it. 


CHAPTER  VII.   9-11. 


those  to  whom  He  has  given  superior  hardiness, 
boldness,  and  firmness  of  spirit ;  and  very  trivial 
incidents  will  sometimes  make  a  discovery  of  men's 


capacities  and  dispositions,  and  show  who  are  and 
who  are  not  to  be  depended  on  in  arduous  under 
takings.  —  TR.] 


Gideon  is  directed  to  advance  against  the  enemy  ;  but  to  increase  his  confidence  he  is 
authorized  to  make  n  previous  visit  to  the  hostile  encampment. 

CHAPTER  VII.  9-11. 

9  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night,  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  him, 
Arise,  get  thee  down  unto  [descend  against]  the  host  [camp]  ;  for  I  have  deliv- 

10  ered  it  into  thine  hand,     liut  it'  thou  [yet]  fear  to  go  down,  go  thou  [first]  with 

11  Phurah  thy  servant  down  to  the  host  [camp]  :  And  thou  shalt  hear  what  they  say; 
and  afterward  shall  thine  hands  be  strengthened  to  go  down  unto  [against]  the 
host  [camp].     Then  went  he  down  with  Phurah  ^s  servant  unto  the  outside  of  the 
armed  men  that  were  in  the  host  [camp].  * 


EXKGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 


it.  —  The  name  Hiuruh 


Ver.  9.  Arise,  descend!  The  ^three  hundred  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  Prre  (S"^  (,r  H~C) 
who  nre  with  Gideon  are  enough.  The  hero  may  js  a  wjij  ^  0»«//w,  an  animal  much  talked  of  and 
venture  the  assault  with  them.  The  hosts  of  greatly  dreaded  amon-  the  Orientals.  Here,  how- 
ICidian,  despite  their  numbers,  will  not  withstand  ever,  the  Masoritcs  have  pointed  the  same  radicals 
their  enthusiasm  of  faith.  Not  fortune,  but  God,  i  —  _,- 
will  help  the  brave.  There  is  no  more  time  for  ~  T?  '•  according  to  which  the  name  of  the  sen  ant, 


signifying   "Branch" 


,    was   not    un- 


delav.     The  harvest  waits  for  the  reaper;  of  that 

Gideon  may  convince  himself.     Let  him  hear  what 

they  sav,  and  he  will  learn  that  they  are  more  in    aptly  chosen. —     '37-i  means  both  boy  and  servant 

dread  than  to  In?  dreaded.    The  command  addrcs>nl 

to  Gideon  in  this  verse,  bids  him  make  a  general 

assault  with  all  his  men  (which  Bcrtheau  has  failed 


or  attendant. 

Ver.  11.    As  far  as  the  line  (limit)  of  the  van- 

nly  wlien'ihe  iiii'.ienaking  stil'l    guard  to  the  car°P'    CT~P?  n^'Si.     The 


to  perceive).     It 

appears  too  venturesome  to  him,  that  be  is  bidden  |  meaning  of  D^pnn    J8   obscure,  although  the 

first  to  convince  himself  of  the  spirit  which  rules  I        .    .         ,  ,     »vv 

in  the  camp  of  Mid  ion.     Again  and  again  does  j  r«n<fcnng  of  the  LXX.  at  Josh.  i.  14  affords  a  hint 

the  narrative  inculcate  the  lesson  that  victory  re-  1  toward  a   probable  explanation.       f£*n    is   tho 

•dtt  only  from  full,  undivided,  unbroken,  and  en-  1        n    r.i     i     i      i          \     \-      n  »     i- 

Euuutic  confidence.     Every  sba.low  of  hesitation    h111.11"  ol  .t11'   '""'^  ll.ll°vc  '1''   W|»   (/"**"•.*•»*, 

is  removed  by  God,  before  the  hero  advances  to  hi* 

groat  exploit. 

Ver.  10.  Go  thou  with  Phurah  thy  servant. 
The  case  of  Diomed,  who  according  to  Homer  (//. 
X.  220),  ventures  into  the  camp  of  the  Trojans,  is 
not  altogether  analogous.1  Diomed  is  to  find  out 
what  the  Trojans  arc  doing,  and  design 


small  of  the 

qm'naue  in/eriorft  s/nmc  rfrtt-lmr),  al»out  which  the 
girdle,  zomt.  was  worn.  The  chantutliim  were  not. 
however,  simply  those  who  were  girdled  and 
equipped,  but  as  the  LXX.  indicate  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  the  *^Wo<,  the  ?/W/-girdled ;  which 
term  the  Greeks  also  used  to  designate  the  li^ht- 
ami'-d  troops,  who  were  everywhere  in  use  as  van 

Gid.-onUonlv  to  learn  the  spirit  of  his  cne.nv.  as    ti"'    ?'Ur    K"fnls'  „  , A  "»'"*"    |»nn.v     Plages   in 
1    -  -  Herodotus,   I  hucydides,  Xenophon.  and   others.it 


o  do 


they  freely  converse  together.    Diomed  aUo  de-ires 

a  companion,  "for  two  going  together  letter  ol>-    /t 

senviha,  i,  profitable."     (Jid-onV  M-rva.,t  goo    (|  W""1"'  < v" .  •*•  ft«').  u*  illnstnitin-  tins  „>»•  ..f  the 


sufficient  to  (jnote  the  followin<;  from   the 
(v.  3,  50),  as  illustratii 
:  "On  wpb  iravrbt  TOV 


The  same 


with  him,  not  for  this  purpose,  but  that  he  also 

may  hear  what  Gideon  hears,  and  may  notify  to   l°"!  «"l«"<""   •    •     •     •     *po»w.pwtv 

his  fellow  M.ldiers  of  what  Gideon  tells  them,  so  T*'T  ^^""r  ^  "i01""" '"':,  "V'0"1''  ' ,  '  \'  'Tr" 

that  thev  mav  follow  with  the  same  assured  courage   cul"c<l '»    nc  isr 

with  wf.i.-h  'I,-  lends.      The   two  commands  are  i   ra"»-J<"-danic  tnk-s  : 


host  bv  the  two  and  a  half 
Ye  shall  march  More  your 

brethren    as   ekamtukim"      These    t ril.es    had   left 

fere  tlure- 

. ,  the  same 

encampment ;  but  Gideon  and  his  sen-ant  are  to  class  of  soldiery  belonged  the  chamwtltint,  to  whom 


rery  clcarlv  distinguished.    Gideon  with  his  troop  I  bJ    tnr"'n   "9  T'"      ,   u     T  * 

'their  families  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  we 
were  to  advance  "  against  "  (9,  as  in  ch.  Y.  13)  the   fore  freer  and  lighter,  erjrditiores.     To  I 


1  In  the  Inn  "  7.ur  Hokrn  .Vr/,«/"  In  Ulm,  then  I*  •till 
•hown  a  portrait  of  Ountavtu  Adolphtu,  M  daring  the  war 
he  appeared.  .li««ul«4-l.  In  that  city,  M  a  npy,  which  U  only 
a  leceud.  In  like  manner,  It  U  told  of  Alfred  the  Great  of 


England,  that  In  order  to  Inspect  for  hlmnelf  the  cltuatlon  o 
the   Dane*,  he   entered  their  camp  M  a  harper.       Hume, 
Hut.  of  E»g.  I.  68. 


1-26 


THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 


Gideon  approached.  They  formed  the  outer  rim 
of  the  encampment,  and  beyond  them  Gideon  did 
not  venture  to  proceed,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for 

1  [Berrheau  says,  indeed,  that  the  chamushim  numbered 
135.000  men,  cf  ch.  viii.  10  ;  but  by  the  chamustihn,  he, 
like  most  scholars,  understands  not  the  vanguard  of  the 
hostile  army,  but  the  whole  body  of  Bghting  men  in  the 
army.  "The  eastern  tribes,"  he  sajs,  "had  invaded  the 
land  with  their  herds  and  tents,  i.  e.  families,  ch.  vi.  6. 

Among  such  nomadic  tribes,  the  warriors,  called 


want  of  time.  What  Bertheau  says  about  135,000 
men  who  constituted  this  body,1  is  like  his  whole 
explanation  of  the  passage,  a  misapprehension. 

or  Z:"7^^,  Josh.  iv.  12,  13,  are  distinguished  from  the 
body  of  the  people.  The  former,  in  view  of  the  impending 
battle,  were  not  scattered  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  but 
were  collected  together  in  the  camp  to  the  number  of  135,- 
OCO/'  —  TR.] 


Gideon  and  his  attendant  secretly  visit  the  hostile  camp.   The  dream  of  the  soldier  and 
its  interpretation.      The.  night-surprise,  confusion,  and  pursuit. 

CHAPTER  VII.  12-25. 

12  And  the  Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  [sons]  of  the  east, 
lay  along  in  the  valley  like    grasshoppers   [locusts]  for  multitude ;  and  their  cam- 

13  els  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude.     And  when 
Gideon  was  come,  behold,  there  was  a  man  that  told  a  dream  unto  his  fellow,  and 
eaid,  Behold,  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and  lo,  a  [round]  cake  of  barley-bread  tumbled 
into  [rolled  itself  against]  the  host  [camp]  of  Midian,  and  came  unto  a  [the]  tent 
[?.  e.  the  tents ;  the  singular,  used  collectively],  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it  that 

14  the  tent  [».  e.  an  the  tents]  lay  along.     And  his  fellow  answered,  and  said,  This  is  noth 
ing  else  save  the  sword  of  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash,  a  [the]  man  of  Israel :  for  [omit : 

15  for]  into  his  hand  hath  God  delivered  Midian,  and  all  the  host  [camp].     And  it  was 
50,  when  Gideon  heard  the  telling  of  the  dream,  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  that  he 
worshipped,  and  returned  into  the  host  [camp]  of  Israel,  and  said,  Arise ;  for  the  Lord 

1C  [Jehovah]  hath  delivered  into  your  hand  the  host  [camp]  of  Midian.  And  he  divided 
the  three  hundred  men  into  three  companies,  and  he  put  a  trumpet  in  every  man's 

17  hand,  with  empty  pitchers,  and  lamps  [torches]  within  the  pitchers.  And  he  said  unto 
them,   Look  on  me,  and  do  likewise  :  and  behold,  when  I  come  to  the  outside  of  the 

18  camp,  it  shall  be'f/taf  as  I  do,  so  shall  ye  do.     When  I  blow  with  a  [the]  trumpet, 
I  and  all  that  are  with  me,  then  blow  ye  the  trumpets  also  on  every  side  of  all  the 

19  carnp,  and  say,  The  sword  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  of  Gideon.     So  Gideon,  and 
the  hundred  men  that  were  with  him,  came  unto  the  outside  of  the  camp  in  the  be 
ginning  of  the  middle  watch  ;  and  they  had  but  newly  set  the  watch  :  and  they  blew 

20  the  trumpets,  and  brake  the  pitchers  that  ivere  in  their  hands.     And  the  three  com 
panies  blew  the  trumpets  [ail  at  once],  and  brake  the   pitchers,  and  held  [took]  the 
lamps  [torches]  in  their  left  hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their  right  hands  to  blow 

21  withal:  and  they  cried,  The  sword  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  of  Gideon.  And  they 
stood  every  man  in  his  place  round  about  the  camp  ;  and  all  the  host  [camp]  ran  [WM 

22  thrown  into  commotion],  and  cried,  and  fled.  And  the  three  hundred  blew  the  trumpets,  and 
[meanwhile]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  set  every  man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  even  through 
out  [arid  against]  all  the  host  [camp]  :  and  the  host  [camp]  fled  to  Beth-shittah 
[the  House  of  Acacias]  in  [toward]  Zererath  [Zererah],  and  [omit:  and]   to  the 

23  border   [edge]  of  Abel-meholah,  unto   [near]  Tabbath.     And  the  men  of  Israel 
gathered  themselves  together  out  of  Naphtali,  and  out  of  Asher,  and  out  of  all  Manas- 

24  seh,  and  pursued  after  the  Midianites.  And  Gideon  sent  messengers  throughout  all 
Mount  Kphraim,  saying.  Come  down  against  the  Midianites,  and  take  [seize]  before 
them  the  waters  unto  Beth-barah  and  [the]  Jordan.     Then  all  the  men  of  Kphraim 
gathered  themselves  together,  and  took  [seized]  the  waters  unto  Beth-barah  and  [the] 

25  Jordan.     And  they   took  two  princes  of  the  Midianites,  Oreb  and  Zeeb  [Raven  and 
Wolf]  ;  and  they  slew  Oreb  upon  [at]  the  rock  Oreb  [Raven's  Rock],  and  Zeeb  they 
slew  at  the  wine-press  of  Zeeb  [Wolfs  Press],  and  pursued  Midian,  and  brought  the 
heads  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  to  Gideon  on  [from]  the  other  side  [of  the]  Jordan. 


(  HA1TI.U    VIL    12-25. 


127 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 
Ver.  12.       And   Midian  and  Amalek. 


pregnant  and  musing  character  of  the  stvlc  of  our 
Book,  notwithstanding  its  entire  simplicity  and 
artlessness,  shows  itself  especially  in  the  e'pisode 
concerning  Gideon.  In  order  to  emphasize  the 
contrast  which  thev  present  to  the  scantv  means  of 
Israel  — the  handful  of  men  who  followed  Gideon 
Countless  numbers  and  vast  resources  of  the 


j  of  Thermopylae,  which  disclosed  to  him  the  future 
destinies  ot   Greece  and  Thebes.     Xerxes   had  a 
The 'dream  previous  to  his  Greek  campaign  ;  and  Gus- 


u "e  once  more  pointed  out.     On  one  side, 


—  the 
enemy 

theie  an-  three  hundred  men,  on  foot ;  on  the  other, 
a  multit  ide  numerous  as  an  army  of  locusts,  riders 
on  camels  countless  as  the  sand's  of  the  sea-shore 
(cf.  above,  on  ch.  vi.  5).  This  contrast  must  needs 
lie  insisted  on  here,  that  so  the  wonderful  help  of 
God  may  stand  out  in  bold  relief;  that  Israel  may 
leani  that  victory  comes  not  of  numbers,  but  is 
the  gift  of  God,  and  that  in  all  their  conflicts,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  God  who  endows  their  enemies  with 
victorious  courage,  that  He  may  chasten  his  people, 
or  fills  them  with  fear  and  confusion,  notwithstand 
ing  their  multitude  and  might,  that  Israel  may  be 
delivered.  God  governs  man's  free  will.  He  turns 
the  hearts  of  men  according  to  his  wisdom.  He 
raises  the  courage  of  the  few  and  small  to  victory, 
and  brings  the  proud  and  great  to  grief.  It  is  his 
work  that  Gideon  with  three  hundred  men  dare- 
attack  the  enormous  multitude  ;  his  doing  that,  as  I  sar.v. to  bl?n8  lts  rolling  vividly  before  the  imag- 
the  soldier's  dream  and  its  interpretation  indicate,  IIiatlon-  sllllv  a11  toAvva  were  not  round.  The 
sad  forebodings  till  the  heart  of  the  proud  and 


t.ivus  Adolphus  is  said  to  have  dreamed  before  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  that  he  was  wrestling  with  Tillv 
(Joh.  Scheftcr,  Mcntorab.  Suet.  Gentis,  p.  23).  ft 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Midianites  that  Gideon, 
though  but  a  contemned  foe,  lay  encamjicd  on  the 
mountain.  The  ficculiar  dream  must  therefore  the 
more  impress  the  soldier  who  dreamed  it. 

A  round  barley-loaf  rolled  itself.     The  narra 
tive,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity  and  brevity,  is 

very  vivid  and  forcible.  The  animated  HSn  recurs 
three  times.  The  dream  itself  also  portrays  the 
contrast  with  which  it  has  to  do,  with  uncommon 
clearness.  The  barley-loaf  is  the  symbol  of  wretch 
edness  and  poverty,'  over  against  the  luxury  and 
wealth  of  Midian.*  Indigent  Bedouins,  who"  have 
nothing  else,  at  this  day  still  subsist  on  barley- 
bread,  which  they  sometimes  dip  in  goat's  fat 


(Hitter,  xiv.   1003).-     The  cake   or   loaf  is 


called    /^ 


a  term   variously  explained. 


here 
The 


definition  of  Gesenius,  who  derives  it  from 

=  '!?$)  to  roll,  seems  to  be  the  most  likely.     The 
mention  of  the  round  form  of  the  loaf  WHS  neees- 


mighty  foe,  and  cause  it    to  taint  before   the  com 
ing  conflict. 


Arabs  of  the  desert,  according  to  Niebuhr,  take  a 
round  lump  of  doiiu'h,  and  bury  it  in  hot  coals, 
until  thev  think  it  baked.  Then  thev  knock  off 


Ver.  13.  And  as  Gideon  came,  behold,  a  man   (!'e   asllcs>   an(1    eat   ir    (fletchnib.    Ami,,    p.  52). 


told  a  dream. 

will   learn    tin 


From  the  enemy's  dream,  Gideon  <  ' 


Such 


a    wretched    loaf    is    that    which    the    Mid- 
wcs    rolling    in    his    dream.       It    signifies 

nnd    Israel,  who,   bv   rea>on   of  their  cue- 


hereby  to  perfect  his  own  confidence.     Jehovah  is  !  njies,  were  reduced   to  jwverty  and    distress  (ch. 
iod  o'f  the  heathen  also.     Although  thev  do  not !  VI-  4)-     II  COIIU'S  rolling  "against"  the  encamp- 


men  t 

have  it; 


not   "iii"   it,   as   the  expositors 
for  the  dream  depicts  the  coming  event. 

And  it  came  to  the  tent,  ^HSH  12.  Thr 
tent  —  with  the  article.  It  would  be  an  error  to 
think  here,  with  Bcrthcati,  who  follows  .losephus, 


frame  of  mind  in  which   thev  are.  I Iam* 
For  thUtnd  he  was  to  go  into  the  encampment,'""*6011 
tlu 
God 

l*'lic\e  in  Him,  thev  are  vet  instruments  in  his 
hand.  It  was  He  who,  without  their  knowing  it. 
raised  them  up  and  directed  their  way.  Thev  did 
not  learn  to  know  Him  from  his  works  ;  and  yet  He 
shone  at.»ve  them,  like  the  sun  concealed  bv  clouds 
and  vajiors.  The  manifest  God  they  fail  to  see  by 
day;  but  the  Hidden  and  Unknown  they  seek  in 
dreams.  All  heathenism  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
great  dream  ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  its 
nature,  that  as  all  nations  dream,  so  all  are  dis 
posed  to  find  in  dreams  the  indications  of  a  hidden  into  collision  with  the  tents  in  general.  <  »i 
truth.  Their  interpreters  did  not  know  the  God  after  another  is  struck  bv  it,  falls,  and  is  turned 
of  Truth  in  himself;  but  He  who  turns  the  nations  '  ...  I.—;.—  U^,»» 

as  water-courses,  fills  their  hearts,  when  He  pleases,  |  UI'S"     down<         •••      T     '-¥:'  ftl 
with  visions  and  interpretations  which  have  their  ] tlu'  tl>nt"'  onc  aftcr  Another,  lay 
rise  in  truth.     Hence,  when  in  Scripture,  (iod  fre-    '!''"  '''."."/''"":  lhe  "'"'rator  recapitulates.  a>  it  wen 
ouently  favors  heathen  with  dreams  of  truth,  He 
does  not  thereby  sanctify  every  dream  ;   but  only 
uses  dreams  to  "influence  the  men  whom  He  take's 
under  the  guidance  of  his  wisdom,  —  the  Phili-tine 


of  the    tent  of  the  king  ;    for  there  were  >e\ 
king*.     The  tent  of  the  dream  stands  collect! 
for  all  the  tents  of  the  encampment  ;  for  tl 
idea  ot'  the  dream    is   that  the  rolling  loaf 


ral 
ly 
erv 
lies 
ent 


1  "  the  tent,"  all 
overturned.     Bv 


king,  for  instance,  Laban  the  Araimean,  the  K 


the  falling  of  the  several  tents  uliich  in  \be  \i\i<l 
dream  vision,  in  which  all  notions  of  time  and 
space  are  forgotten,  apjicarcd  like  the  downfall  of 
a.single  tent.11 

Ver.  14.  And  his  fellow  answered.  The  fact 
tian  baker  and  butler,  —  because  thev  alrcadv  look  that  a  true  interpretation  is  given  by  one  comrade 
on  dreams  as  Mich  as  hiding  a  divine  mvMcrv.  I  to  the  other,  must  be  s|>eeiallv  noted.  The  first 
Dreams  apficarcd  the  more  significant,  when  great  j  has  not  asked,  but  only  related ;  the  other  is  no 
events  were  manifestly  at  hand.  And  in  the  condi- 1  sooth-saver,  but  only  a  companion.  So  much  the 
tion  of  mental  excitement  which  under  such  circum- 1  more  significant  is  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the 
stances  seizes  on  men.  they  are  natural  and  to  be  interpretation  originates.  For  there  exists  no  visi- 
expected.  Thus  elsewhere  also  we  hear  of  dreams  I  blc  ground  for  thinking  it  jHissihle  that,  notwith- 
by  generals  before  battle.  Lconida.*,  I'lutarch  (on  j  standing  their  great  jxiwer,  Midian  may  lie  deliv- 
Herwiotu*)  tells  us,  had  a  dream  before  the  battle  Jered  into  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Gideon.  But 

Jowphu*  aUo  understand*  it  thu*  :  "  <u4p^iroic  a£pw  j  of  the  Mtdlanlte*.  being  nomad*  ;  tlu-lr  tent  «n«  their  all 


ro»'  "     Hi*  further  Interpretation,  however,  can  «c*rcel>  be 

followed. 

«  [Cf.  Thf»m«on.  Vir  Land  and  tkt  Bonk,  II    166 Tm  ] 

»  [ «'OU>§ WORTH  :  "Tb«  toot  WM  ao  expnwiTe 


iu  all.  Their  wive*,  thrii  children,  their  mtrlf,  their  goodi, 
their  TMtura,  their  trauure,  were  all  collected  in  it  ami 
about  it/'  —  Tft.j 
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what  docs  exist,  is  an  evil  conscience.  Through 
seven  years  Midian  had  plundered  and  trodden 
Israel.  This  is  the  first  time,  in  all  these  years, 
that  resistance  is  attempted.  That  in  spite  of  dis 
tress  and  numerical  weakness,  Israel  ventures  now 
to  begin  a  war,  must  of  itself  excite  attention  and 
make  an  impression.  How  long  had  it  been,  since 
Israel  hud  unfurled  the  banners  of  its  God  !  Proud 
tyranny  is  already  startled  at  the  prospect  of  resist 
ance  from  a  few  faithful  ones.*  According  to 
Herodotus  (vii.  16),  Artaban  says  to  Xerxes  :  "  Men 
are  wont  to  be  visited  in  sleep  by  images  of  what 
they  have  thought  on  during  the  day."  The  prin 
ciple  applies  in  this  case  to  both  dreamer  and  in 
terpreter.  Dream  and  interpretation  both  reflect 
the  forebodings  of  an  evil  conscience,  which  God 
is  about  to  judge.  The  interpreter  compares  the 
rolling  loaf  with  the  sword  of  Gideon.  (  The  hith- 

pael  of  "5T?"7'  nerc  applied  to  that  which  symbol 
ized  the  sword  of  Gideon  (ver.  13),  is  also  used  by 
the  sacred  writer  of  the  i-word  which  kept  the  en 
trance  to  the  garden  of  Eden.  Gen.  iii.  24.)  He 
it  is  —  continues  the  interpreter  —  who  rises  up 
against  the  domination  of  Midian  :  does  he  venture 
on  this,  and  dreamcst  thou  thus,  —  be  sure  that  his 
God  (hence  the  article  with  Klohim,  since  without 
the  article  it  also  designates  th.ir  gods)  has  deliv 
ered  Midian  into  his  power. 

Ver.  15.  "When  Gideon  heard  this.  What 
Gideon  hears  is  not  merely  the  interpretation  of  a 
dream  which  confirms  his  brightest  hopes.  The 
dream  is  one  which  his  enemies  have,  and  the  in 
terpretation  is  their  own.  He  hears  in  it  an  ex 
pression  of  the  tone  and  mood  of  their  minds.  He 
learns  that  the  confidence  of  the  enemy  is  already 
broken  by  the  reflection  that  Israel's  Lord  is  one'- 
more  in  the  field.  Astonished  and  adoring,  he  and 
his  attendant  hear  this  wonder,  as  great  and  real  as 
any  other  that  God  has  shown  him.  They  feel  that 
God  has  done  this  —  they  see  that  He  is  leader  and 
victor  —  with  thanksgiving  they  bow  before  llim.- 

Vers.  1G-18.  And  he  divided  the  three  hun 
dred  men.  Encouraged,  Gideon  hastens  to  act. 
He  divides  his  band  into  three  companies,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  surround  the  hostile  encampment  (cf. 
ver.  21).  He  bids  the  two  companies  who  are  to 
take  their  stations  on  the  other  sides,  to  attend  to 
his  signal,  and  gives  them  the  battle-cry.  Now,  as 
to  this  cry,  though  ver.  18  gives  it,  "  Of  Jehovah 
and  of  Gideon,"  yet,  since  ver.  20  has,  "  Sword  of 
Jehovah  and  of  Gideon,"  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
former  verse  the  word  "  sword  "  is  to  be  supplied. 
For  the  two  companies  who  were  to  wait  for  the 
trumpet-blast  of  Gideon  and  those  with  him,  could 
not  understand  the  words  of  the  distant  cry,  and 

1  JEschylus  (Perxa>,  188,  etc.)   represents    poetically  the 
forebodings  and  dreams  of  Atossa  concerning  the  iuipeud 
ing  disaster  of  Xerxes  ;    but  the  moral   view,   that  such 
dreams  were  inspired  by  the  evil  conscience  of  the  conquest- 
loving  tyrant,  and  that  the  insignificant  people  triumphed 
through  God,  is  wanting. 

2  [Our  author  treats  ^J"lJ'1tE'sT  as  a  plural,  and  trans 
lates:  f'  they  worshipped."'     Thu  form  is  undoubtedly  singu 
lar,  cf.  Gen.  xxiii.  ~  ;  xxiv.  62;  etc.,  and  is  so  regarded  by 
most  grammarians.  Ges.  Gram,  75  Kein.  18  ;  Green,  17*5,  1 
Furst,  however,  both   in   his  Lexicon  and  in  his  Hebrew 
Concordance  treats   it  as   plural.     In   his  Lexicon,   s.   v. 


V\      he    says:    (t  PHP^t/'  !    plural,    sometimes 
\  in  pause 


Tn. 


9  [Dr.  Thomson  remarks  (L.  If  B.  ii.  16<>)  :  "  I  have  often 
en  the  small  oil  lamp  of  t!ie  natives  carried  in  a  '  pitcher  ' 


yet  they  also  shouted,  "  Sword  of  Jehovah  and  of 
Gideon  "  (ver.  20).  Moreover,  the  command  must 
have  been  executed  as  it  was  given  ;  and  hence  the 
fact  that  according  to  ver.  20  Gideon's  own  com 
pany  joined  in  the  longer  form,  proves  that  to  have 
been  originally  given.  The  cry  itself  is  very  ex 
pressive.  It  tells  the  Midianites  that  the  sword  of 
the  God  whose  people  and  faith  they  have  op- 

Kressed,  and  of  the  man  whose  insignificance  they 
ave  despised,  whose  family  they  have  injured,  and 
who  through  God  becomes  their  conqueror,  is  about 
to  be  swung  over  their  heads. 

Vers.  19-21.  And  Gideon  came  to  the  border 
line  of  the  camp  about  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  watch.  From  the  mention  of  the  middle 
watch,  it  has  been  justly  inferred  that  the  night 
must  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  watches. 
It  was  still  deep  in  the  night  when  Gideon  under 
took  the  surprise.  The  middle  watch  was  just 
begun  ;  the  sentinels,  it  is  added,  with  good  rea 

son,  had  just  Cn^)  been  set  —  for  as  the  middle 
watch  advanced,  the  army  would  begin  to  stir. 
Prodigious  was  the  alarm  that  seized  on  Midian, 
when  suddenly  the  trumpets  clanged,  the  pitchers 
crashed,  the  thundering  battle-cry  broke  out,  the 
torches3  blazed  .....  Accounts  are  not 
wanting  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  of  similar 
stratagems  adopted  by  bold  generals.  Tacitus  ex 
presses  himself  on  this  subject  after  his  own  man 
ner  (Annul,  i.  68,  4):  "  The  clangor  of  trumpets 
and  the  glitter  of  arms  (sonus  tul>arnin,ftil<jor  anno- 
rum)  easily  become  destructive  to  a  foe  who  thinks 
only  of  a  few,  half-armed  opponents;  the  more 
unexpected  the  alarm,  the  greater  the  loss  (cade- 
hant  ut  rebus  secnndis  avidi,  ita  adversis  incanti)." 
So  the  Roman  Minucius  Kufus  terrified  the  Scor- 
disci,  by  causing  trumpets  to  be  blown  from  among 
the  mountains  round  about,  the  sound  of  which, 
echoed  by  the  rocks,  spread  fear  and  terror  (Fron- 
tinus,  Stratagematicon,  ii.  3).  The  ancients  named 
such  surprises  Panic  terrors,  because  Pan  put  the 
enemies  of  Dionysus  to  flight  with  his  horns4  (cf. 
Polynenus,  Strategem,  i.  and  ii.). 

The  terror  which  seized  on  Midian  was  in  truth 
a  terror  from  God.  This  the  simple  narrative 
sets  forth  most  classically.  Ver.  16  had  already 
stated  that  all  had  trumpets  in  their  hands,  and 
pitchers,  with  torches,  whereby  no  hand  was  left 
free  to  use  the  sword.  Ver.*20  says,  still  more 
explicitly,  "they  had  the  torches  in  their  left,  and 
the  trumpets  in'their  right  hands."  They  did  not 
use  the  sword,  but  only  cried,  "  Sword  of  Jehovah 
and  of  Gideon."  (Not,  however,  as  if  Gideon  were 

put  on   a  parallel  with  God:  pSTTIJ/*!  is  to  be 


or  earthern  vessel  at  night."     But  the 


of  this 


history  can  scarcely  be  "oil  lamps,"  for  which  fTV"13 
would  be  more  appropriate.  A  better  explanation  is  sug 
gested  by  the  following  note  in  Smith's  Bible  Diet.  (Art. 
Gideon):  "  It  is  curious  to  find  '  lamps  and  pitchers'  in  use 
for  a  similar  purpose  at  this  very  day  in  the  streets  of 
Cairo.  The  Znbit  or  An  ha  of  the  police  carries  with  him 
at  night,  'a  torch  which  burns,  soon  after  it  is  lighted. 
without  a  flame,  excepting  when  it  is  waved  through  the 
air,  when  it  suddenly  blazes  forth  ;  it  therefore  answers  the 
same  purpose  as  our  dark  lantern.  The  burning  end  in 
sometimes  rontealeil  in  a  small  pot  or  jar,  or  covered  with 
something  else,  when  not  required  to  give  light  (Lane,  Mo<l. 
Egypt.,  i.  ch.  iv.).1  ;)  —  TR.] 

4  A  similar  maneuver  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Her- 
seum  in  Achaia,  when  Diotas  besieged  them.     Potyrwuurt, 
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taken  as  supplementing  the  preceding  words  — 
"even  that  committed  to  Gideon ;  "  for  Gideon  was 
the  visible  bearer  of  God's  sword.)  Hence,  also, 
rer.  21  says  :  "  They  stood  (the  troops  of  Gideon) 
round  al>oiit  the  encampment;"  i.  e.,  they  stand, 
not  otherwise  attacking,  but  simply  blowing  their 
trumpets ;  yet  the  enemy  takes  to  "  running " 

(V?r~  stands  contrasted  with  ^^7*1)'  Just  as 
In  Joshua's  time  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell,  while 
the  trum]>cts  of  Israel  sounded,  so  here  it  is  — 
"These  blew,  those  fled."  Terror  and  disorder 
rulttl  the  hour  in  the  Midianitish  camp.  In  the 
darkness  and  confusion,  they  no  longer  knew  what 
they  did.  Hence,  ver.  22  states  that  "while  the 
three  hundred  blew  the  trumpets  "  —  this  is  inten 
tionally  rejH.-ated,  and  shows  that  they  scarcely 
needed"  a  sword  against  Midian  —  the  Midianites 
thought  themselves  attacked  by  enemies,  and  raged 
among  themselves,  for  "Jehovah  had  set  every 
man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  and  against  the 
whole  camp,"  or  as  we  say,  in  cases  of  ^reat  con 
fusion,  "  All  against  one,  one  against  all." 

Ver.  22.  And  the  host  fled  to  Beth-shittah 
(the  House  of  Acacias),  towards  Zererah,  to 
the  edge  of  Abel-meholah.  near  Tabbath.  The 
direction  of  the  Hight,  and  the  situation  of  the 
places  named,  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  con 
nection  and  from  a  comparison  of  other  passages. 
The  mention  of  the  places  must  have  had  a  local 
significance  for  the  reader  who  was  acquainted  with 
their  Mtuation.  From  ch.  viii.  we  learn  that  the 
Midianites  did  not  flee  in  one  lx>dy,  but  in  several 
divisions.  This  is  as  might  be  expected,  set-ing 
the  army  was  composed  of  different  tri!>es  —  Mid- 
janites,  Amalekites,  and  "  Sons  of  the  East." 
This  separation  in  flight  is  also  indicated  bv  the 
Statement  of  the  places  to  which  they  fled.  First, 
they  are  said  to  have  fled  "  to  Bcth-shittah,  towards 
Zererah,"  by  which  one  line  of  flight  is  given. 
When  it  is  further  said  that  thev  fled  "  to  the  edge 
of  AM-mcholah,  near  Tabbath,"  the  intention 
cannot  lie  to  prolong  the  first  line,  which  is  already 
terminated  by  the 'phrase  "  towards  Zererah,"  hut 
a  second  is  indicated.  This  also  explains  the 
measures  adopted  by  Gideon.  Being  unable  to 
follow  ln)th  himself,  lie  calls  on  Ephraim  to  cut  off 
the  other  line  of  flight.  The  enemy's  effort  was 
to  gain  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  That  one  through 
which  kings  Zebah  and  Zalmtinna.  must  have 
passed  (ch.  viii.  5),  seeing  they  had  the  start  of  the 

Others,  is  evidently  indicated  by  nrn^V,  "  to 
wards  Zererah."  Many  codices  have  nHl"?^, 
"  toward  Zcredah,"  dnlcth  la-ing  substituted  for 
nth.  Kimchi,  however,  expressly  calls  attention 
to  the  two  r's.  But  even  in  tin-  earliest  times 
Zercdah  was  read  instead  of  Zererah,  as  ap|»ears 

from  2  Chron.  iv.  17,  where  we  find  nJTnn?. 
Prom  the  same  passage  compared  with  1  Kgs.  vii. 
46,  it  is  evident  that  Zeredah  was  identified  with 

1«7"*V'  ^orthan.  From  both  it  appears  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jordan,  not 
Ycry  far  from  Beth-shean  (BeisAn) ;  and  from  Josh, 
iii.  1."),  Ifi,  it  may  be  inferred  that  near  it  there  was 
a  f«>rd  through  the  river.  This  explains  whv 
Midian  took  this  line.  Tney  approached  the  rive'r 
from  the  direction  of  Rcth-shittah.  Bcrthcan  did 
well  to  connect  this  place  with  the  modern  village 
Shutta,  mentioned  by  Hobinson  (ii.  356),  and  sit- 
uafi-il  in  the  vicinity  of  Beth-tdiean.  Keil's  ob 
jection  that  it  lies  north  of  Gilboa,  is  of  no  force 
undrr  our  view  of  the  localities  as  above  indicated. 


Zorthan  (Zarthan)  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
a  Succoth  on  this  side  the  Jordan  (1  Kgs.  vii.  46). 
To  this  day  the  Jordan  is  passed  near  some  ruins, 
not  far  from  Beisan,  which  are  supposed  to  indi 
cate  the  site  of  Succoth  (Hitter,  xv.  446).  The 
other  line  of  fugitives  took  a  more  southerly  direc 
tion,  "  towards  the  eUge  of  Abel-meholah.  The 
name  of  this  place,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  prophet  Elishu,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  as  A/3«A/xa«/W  (ed.  Par- 

they,  p.  8).  The  fact  that  a  ri?tZ7,  edge,  or  strand, 
is  spoken  of,  indicates  perhaps  the  presence  of  a 
wady.  And  in  fact,  coming  down  from  BeisAn  or 
Zertn,  the  first  western  tributary  of  the  Jordan 
met  with,  is  a  Wady  el-Maleh  (cf.  Hitter,  xviii. 
4-J2-448,  in  several  passages).  The  fugitives  are 
further  said  to  have  come  to  the  edge  of  Al>el- 
ineholah  "  near  Tabbath."  There  is  still  a  city 
Tubas,  not  far  from  Wady  Maleh,  usually  consid 
ered  to  be  the  Thclie/.  of  t'he  history  of  Abimelech 
(ch.  ix.  50),  for  which,  however,  there  is  no  com 
pulsory  ground. 

Vers.  23-25.  Gideon  had  a  definite  plan  of  pur 
suit.  To  carry  it  out,  he  required  more  men  than 
the  three  hundred  who  had  stood  with  him  in  the. 
victory.  The  troops  whom  he  had  collected  from 
Manasseh,  Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali  (eh.  vL 
35),  though  subsequently  dismissed,  had  not  yet 
disbanded.  They  now  returned  (Zebulun  only  is 
not  named),  and  assisted  in  the  pursuit.  But  to 
overtake  the  Midianites  on  their  fleet  camels  was 
not  an  easy  matter.  Jf  not  intercepted,  those  of 
them  who  were  hastening  southward,  would  get  as 
safely  over  the  Jordan  as  kings  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna had  done  near  BeisAn  (at  Zorthan).  (iideon 
bad  foreseen  this,  and  had  early  sent  a  message  to 
Ephraim,  over  whose  territory  the  fugitive  host 
was  passing,  to  "  sei/.e  the  waters  as  far  as  Beth- 
barah  and  the  Jordan."  Ephraim  acted  promptly, 
and  a  part  of  the  Midianites  were  cut  oft'.  The 
"  waters  "  can  only  mean  some  western  tributaries 
of  the  Jordan ;  for  Gideon's  object  is  to  prevent 
that  Iwdy  of  the  enemy  which  by  his  pursuit  he 
has  thus  far  kept  away  from  the  river,  from  gain 
ing  the  lower  lords  and  crossing  over.  He  there 
fore  desires  "  the  waters  "  to  be  seized  "  to  Beth- 
barah."  This  name  Beth-barah  cannot  well  have 
originated  from  Beth-abarah  (Ford-house).  It 

does  -not   appear   that    the    letter     27    has   been 

dropped  out  of  JT^SWa.  Besides,  if  Beth-ba 
rah  meant  "  Ford-house,"  the  direction  "  to  Beth- 
barah  "  would  have  been  Superfluous;  for  in  that 
case  the  seizure  of  the  Jordan  would  have  included 
that  of  the  "  waters"  and  the  ford.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  important  to  provide  for  the  occupa 
tion  of  the  "  waters,"  or  the  particular  stream  in 
tended,  along  its  whole  length  to  its  source;  lot, 
while  it  was  guarded  lielow,  the  enemy  should  cross 
it  alnive.  Beth-barah  is  therefore,  with  EiiM-bius 
and  Jerome  (Onomatt.,  p.  104),  to  be  explained  as 
"House  of  the  Spring,"  "Well-house"  (from 

*"5S5  or  *^2l),  by  which    the    narrative    Ix-comes 

clear  and  intelligible.  Therewith.  al«o  fall  all  at 
tempts  to  identify  this.  Beth-barah  with  the  Beth- 
abarah  of  Origens  reading  at  John  i.  28  ;  for  that 
lay  toyond  the  .Ionian.  Origen  wa.s,  however,  led 
by  a  right  critical  feeling  Instead  of  a  Bethany, 
the  people  of  his  day  doubtless  spoke  of  a  Beth- 
abarah  in  that  region";  and  this,  philoIogksJly  and 
in  fact,  wa*(one  and  the  same  with  Bethany.  For 
this  trans-Jo'rdanic  Bethany—  not  to  be  confounded 
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with  that  near  Jerusalem  —  is  to  be  derived  from 
Beth-aln,  as  Beth-abarah  from  Beth  beer,  and  like 
the  latter  signifies  "House  of  the  Spring,''  —  a 
point  to  which  I  formerly  directed  attention  in  my 
"  Beric/tt  Uber  Kenan  (Berlin,  1864). 

The  Kphraimites,  to  their  great  glory,  captured 
the  two  Midianite  princes  Oreb  and  Zeeb.  It  was 
the  reward  of  their  prompt  obedience.  Very  sug 
gestive  are  the  names,  under  which  these  two 
princes  of  the  desert  had  perhaps  been  especially 
dreaded  —  "  Wolf"  and  "  Haven."  Among  other 
nations  also,  those  animals,  frequenters  of  desolate 
places,  and  eager  attendants  on  battle-fields,  have 
furnished  surnames  for  noted  warriors.  The 
Arabs,  because  the  raven  follows  in  the  wake  of 
caravans,  call  him  Ebul-Mirkal,  Father  of  the 
Swift  Camel,  or  Ibn-B  rsun,  Son  of  the  Sumpter- 
horse.  Noteworthy,  at  all  events,  is  the  conjunc 
tion  of  "  Raven  and  Wolf."  Coupled  in  the  same 
way,  we  find  them  sacred  to  the  Scandinavian 
Odin.  Both  ravens  and  wolves  were  also  conse 
crated  to  Apollo.  In  the  early  Roman  legends  the 
woodpecker  (}>icits)  takes  the  place  of  the  raven 
as  companion  of  the  wolf,  and  both  belong  to  the 
God  of  War  (ef.  my  Schamir,  Erf.  1856,  p.  103). 
The  Arabs  give  to  both  the  bird  and  the  quad 
ruped  the  common  name  Ibnol-Erdh,  Son  of  the 
Earth  (Hammer,  Namen  tier  Araber,  p.  48). 

The  fame  of  the  deed  perpetuated  itself  in  local 
designations,  and  the  Raven's  Rock  and  Wolf's 
Wine-press  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  Midian. 
The  Odyssea  likewise  speaks  of  a  Raven's  rock 
in  Ithaca  (xiii.  408),  which  name  the  scholiast 
derives  from  a  fallen  hunter  (cf.  Bochart,  Hiero- 
zoicon,  ii.  203  )  ;  and  the  use  of  the  German  Raben- 
stein,1  is  undeniably  analogous.  In  the  other 

name,  the  term  jekeb  (2|7?.»  wine-press)  is  borrowed 
from  the  hollow  form  of  the  object ;  hence,  the 
name  is  here  equivalent  to  Wolf's-hole.  Similar 
historical  allusions  are  supposed  by  the  German 
Muse  to  lie  concealed  in  Worms  (from  Wurme, 
slain  by  Siegfried)  and  in  Drachenfels  (cf.  Grimm, 
D.  He/dens.,  pp.  155,  316). 

In  Hauran,  Wetzstein  heard  the  name  el-Gurab, 
the  Raven,  applied  to  a  spent  volcano  (p.  16)  ;  and 
Castle  Kerek,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
was  called  Hisnal-gorab,  Raven's-castle  (Hitter, 
xiv.  1042). 

The  important  remark  in  ver.  25,  that  the  heads 
of  the  two  princes  were  brought  to  Gideon  "  from 
beyond  the  Jordan,"  induces  the  hope  that  the 
name  and  location  of  the  "  Raven's-rock"  may  yet 
be  traced.  The  "  waters  "  which  Ephraim  occu 
pied,  must  have  been  those  now  known  as  Wady  el- 
Faria.  Below  this  wady,  there  is  to  this  day  a 
much  used  ford  (Ritter,  xv.  449)  ;  while  over 
against  it,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  there 
is  the  steep  height  of  Jebel  AjlQn,  overlooking  the 
Ghor,  and  commanding  the  confluent  valleys  ( Rit 
ter,  xv.  369).  On  this  height  there  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle,  of  which  Ibrahim  Pasha  still  availed 
himself  to  hold  the  robber  hordes  in  check,  and 
which  (according  to  the  reports  of  various  travel 
lers  on  this  yet  but  imperfectly  known  locality) 
bore  the  name  of  Kalaat-cr  Rabbad,  or  Rabua.  The 
Ephraimites,  charged  with  the  occupation  of  the 
Jordan,  had  crossed  over  and  seized  on  this  im 
portant  point  in  order  fully  to  command  the  Jor 
dan  valley.  Here  they  captured  the  princes  "  Raven 
and  Wolf."  The  "  Raven's-rock  "  was  still  known 
by  this  name  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  (see  ch.  x.  26) ; 

1  A  place  of  this  name  occurs  in  Carinthia  as  early  as  the 
•leventh  century  (Forstemann,  ii.  768). 


and  in  the  corrupted  designation  Rabua,  a  sim 
ilarity  of  sound  with  Oreb  or  Gorab  may  be  traced. 
The  exploit  was  swift  and  fortunate.  Gideon  in 
his  pursuit  was  still  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan ; 
while  he  was  making  a  halt  before  crossing  over, 
the  Ephraimites  were  already  returning  in  triumph 
from  the  opposite  shore,  bringing  with  them  the 
heads  of  the  slain  princes.  All  other  explanations, 
as  found  among  others  in  Bertheau  and  Keil  also, 
fail  to  harmonize  satisfactorily  with  the  connection. 
The  narrator  designedly  adds  the  words  "  from 
beyond  Jordan,"  that  the  reader  may  know  that 
Ephraim  had  gained  the  great  triumph,  before 
Gideon  could  so  much  as  cross  the  river.  This 
passing  remark  helps  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the 
opening  narrative  of  ch.  viii.  It  foreshadows  the 
pride  and  selfishness  of  Ephraim.  Finally,  that 
Ephraim  was  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  there  cap 
tured  the  hostile  chieftains,  is  evident  even  from  the 
words  (ver.  25),  "  they  pursued  Midian;  "for  as 
they  held  the  Jordan  and  "  the  waters,"  they  could 
only  pursue  those  who  had  passed  the  river. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

After  his  first  victory  over  idolatry  in  his  father's 
house,  Gideon  has  courage  for  the  second,  over 
enemies  in  the  field.  He  seeks  the  few,  not  the 
many-  He  knows  that  help  comes  from  God, 
not  from  the  multitude;  and  because  he  knows 
this,  he  conquers.  The  countless  host  of  enemies 
vanishes  like  dust  —  not  because  of  his  three  hun 
dred  :  the  terrors  of  God  dissolve  them,  and  turn 
them  against  each  other.  Doubtless,  Gideon  was 
also  a  hero  of  the  sword  ;  but  first  God's  deed  — 
then  man's.  Therefore  he  succeeds  in  everything, 
from  first  to  last.  Gideon  is  not  envious  of  God, 
as  Ephraim  is  of  him.  To  God  belongs  the  glory, 
first  and  last. 

[Bp.  HALL:  Now,  when  we  would  look  that 
Gideon  should  give  charge  of  whetting  their  swords, 
and  sharping  their  spears,  and  fitting  their  armor, 
he  only  gives  order  for  empty  pitchers,  and  lights, 
and  trumpets.  The  cracking  of  these  pitchers 
shall  break  in  pieces  this  Midianitish  clay ;  the 
kindling  of  these  lights  shall  extinguish  the  light 
of  Midian ;  these  trumpets  sound  no  other  than  a 
soul-peal  to  all  the  host  of  Midian  :  there  shall 
need  nothing  but  noise  and  light  to  confound  this 
innumerable  army.  And  if  the  pitchers,  and  brands, 
and  trumpets  of  Gideon,  did  so  daunt  and  dismay 
the  proud  troops  of  Midian  and  Amalek,  who  can 
we  think  shall  be  able  to  stand  before  the  last  ter 
ror,  wherein  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel  shall 
sound,  and  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  be  on  a  flame  about 
our  ears  t  —  THE  SAME  :  Those  two  and  twenty 
thousand  Israelites  that  slipped  away  for  fear,  when 
the  fearful  Midianites  fled,  can  pursue  and  kill 
them,  and  can  follow  them  at  the  heels,  whom  they 
durst  not  look  at  in  the  face.  Our  flight  gives  ad 
vantage  to  the  feeblest  adversary,  whereas  our  re 
sistance  foileth  the  greatest.  —  SCOTT:  In  this 
world,  the  wicked  are  often  left  under  the  power 
of  their  own  delusions  and  the  fury  of  their  mad 
passions,  to  avenge  the  cause  of  God  on  each  other : 
a  period  is  approaching,  when  we  may  expect  that 
the  persecuting  foes  of  Christianity  will  destroy  one 
another,  whilst  the  host  of  Israel  shall  look  on,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  the 
gospel.  —  WORDSWORTH  :  Gideon  has  only  three 
hundred  men,  and  Christ's  church  is  called  "  a  little 
flock,"  and  their  foes  are  innumerable ;  but  their 
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countless  myriads  melt  away,  dispersed  by  the 
breath  of  God.—  THK  SAME  :  The  princes  of  Mid- 
ian  represent  the  spiritual  enemies  of  the  Church. 
Is  it  by  chance  that  they  were  called  Oreb,  the  Ra 
ven,  and  Zeeb,  the  Wolf?  The  Raven  is  contrasted 
with  the  Dove  in  the  history  of  the  Flood  (see 
Gen.  viii.  7)  as  an  unclean  bird  (cf.  Lev.xi.  15) ;  and 
in  the  N.  T.  the  Wolf  is  the  emblem  of  those  false 


teachers  who  tear  and  devour  the  flock  of  Christ.  — 
THEODORET  (as  quoted  by  Wordsworth )  :  Gideon 
overcame  Midian  with  unarmed  soldiers,  bearing 
only  trumpets,  torches,  and  pitchers.  So  Christ 
overcame  the  world  by  unarmed  apostles,  bearing 
the  trumpet  of  preaching  and  the  torch  of  miracles. 


Ephraim's  proud  complaint  and  Gideon's  wise  forbearance. 
CHAPTER  VIII.  1-3. 


1  And  the  men  of  Ephraim  said  unto  him,  Why  hast  thou  served  us  thus,  that  thou 
calledst  us  not  when  [didst  not  call  out  l  to  us  that]  thou  wentest  [wast  going]  to 
fight  with  [against]  the  Midianites  ?  and  they  did  chide  [quarrel]  with  him  sharply 

2  [vehemently].     And  he  said  unto  them,  What  have  I  done  now  in  comparison  of 
you  ?     /*  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  [omit  :  of  the  grapes]  of  Ephraim  better 

8  than  the  vintage  of  Abi-ezer  ?  God  hath  delivered  into  your  hands  <J  the  princes  of 
Midian,  Oreb  and  Zeeb  :  and  what  was  I  able  to  do  in  comparison  of  you  ?  Then 
their  anger  [excitement]  8  was  [omit  :  was]  abated  toward  [against]  him,  when  he 
had  [omit:  had]  said  that 


1  Ver.  1.  — 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

It  \»  not  necessary  to  take  "3  in  a  temporal  tense,  which  at 
i>  followed  by  the  objective  clause  of  that  which  the  person*  addrewed 


all  event*  it  has  very  seldom.     The 
are  notified  of. 

[3  Ver.  >.  —  "Into  your  handfl."  with  emphasis.     Hence  the  Hebrew  puts  it  first:  "Into  your  hands  (lit.  hand)  God 
gave  the  princes  of  Mldlao,"  etc.  —  T».J 

8  Ver.  3.  —  CnVl  nnQ^,  Hk«  *1S!2   *V^n,   P«-  xxxvU.  8.      rm  denotes  violent,  panting  excitement. 


EXEOETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

In  his  dealing  with  puffed-up  Ephniim,  even 
more  than  by  his  victories,  Gideon  approves  him 
self  as  a  true  warrior  of  God,  wiser  in  his  humility 
than  his  dazzled  countrymen  in  their  pride.  The 


sen-ice  rendered  by  Kphraim  in  slaving 
Zecb,  was  after  all  of  but  secondary  merit. 


and 

Tl.ev 


his  deed  ;  but  he  will  have  no  strife  where  Israel 
needs  unitv.  He  says  nothing  of  his  own  great 
victory.  l\c  does  not  irritate  them  by  referring  to 
their  previous  inactivity,  although  their  trilK-  was 
so  great ;  or  by  reminding  them  that  after  all  he 
had  sent  them  the  word  which  enabled  them  to 
capture  an  enemy  whom  he  was  pursuing.  On 
the  contrary,  he  "quiets  them  by  extolling  their 


had  only  smitten  an  already  shattered  and  tern-  (  ^ciu  merits".  He  may  not  conceal  that  the  victory 
fied  enemy  :  hud  only  captured  the  game  which  j  was  gained  without  them  ;  but,  his  vintage,  is  it 
another  had  chased  into  their  hands.  Where  was  not  less  than  their  gleaning  ?  What  comparison 
Ephraim  when  Midian  in  full  force  encamj>ed  him- 1  js  there  between  his  spoils  and  th«rs?  He,  still  on 
self  in  the  country?  Hut  inferior  merit  is  the  more  |  this  hide  the  .Ionian  ;  they,  already  adorned  with 
arrogant.  The  tribe  is  so  intoxicated  by  the  easy  j  the  trophies  of  the  "  Raven  and  Wolf !  "  He  let.-* 
victory  over  the  two  princes,  that  it  presumes  to !  them  know,  however,  who  it  is  that  reallv  gives 
reprimand  Gideon  for  beginning  a  war  without  |  victory,  namely  Klohim.  But  here  also  the  nice 
them,  and  .thus  undertaking  to  deprive  them  of  the  |  discrimination  shows  itself,  with  which  the  terms. 
laurels  which  they  would  certainly  have  won.  S<> 
little  does  Kphraim  understand  the  true  strength 
with  which  Israel  has  conquered,  that  he  accounts 
it  an  insult  to  himself  on  the  part  of  the  smaller 
tribe  to  have  conquered  without  him.  The  pride 
of  the  mighty  men  of  the  world  could  not  be  more 
clearly  depicted.  They  contend  with  him  vche- 


mently 


just  as  the  men  of  Nineveh,  re 


penting,  "  cry  vehemently  "  ( 


Jon.  iii.  8) 


unto  God.  They  address  the  great  hero  fiercely 
and  vociferously.  His  answer  is  admirable.  lie 
might  have  humbled  them  by  a  few  words  about 


Jehovah,  ha-Klohim,  and  Klohim  alternate,  ac 
cording  to  the  spirit iial  position  of  the  nersons  ad 
dressed  or  spoken  of.  To  Kphraim,  Gideon  says 
that  Klohim  gave  them  victory  —  a*  he  sometimes 
gives  it  even  to  heathen.  He  uses  this  term  be 
cause  they  lacked  humility  and  faith  to  know  that 
Jehovah,  ha-Klohim,  the  true  God  of  Israel,  gives 
strength  to  his  people,  and  that,  thus  endowed,  it 
is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  militant  tribe  bo 
great  or  small  (cf.  ver.  6,  etc.). 

What  have  1  done  now  in  comparison  with 
youP  The  vain  tribe,  which  only  «marted  at  the 
thought  that  an  insignificant  member  of  Manas*ch 
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should  reap  greater  glory  than  Ephraim,  is  quieted 
when  this  person  himself  disclaims  the  glory. 
Vanity  that  prides  itself  on  seeming  merits,  is  al 
ways  contracted.  The  Ephraimites  do  not  under 
stand  the  modesty  of  Gideon,  which,  in  denying, 
as  it  were,  his  own  real  merits,  necessarily  pours 
the  contempt  of  irony  on  their  pretended  deserts. 
But  Gideon's  object  is  gained.  They  allow  them 
selves  to  be  pacified,  and  go  home  to  bask  them 
selves  in  the  sunshine  of  their  achievements.  Gid 
eon,  for  his  part,  teaches  that  victory  alone  does 
not  suffice  to  save  a  people ;  but  that  he  is  the  real 
hero  who  is  truly  humble,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace 
overcomes  himself.  To  conquer,  he  must  know 
how  to  bend. 

The  narrative  stands  here  in  its  proper  place. 
It  does  not  presuppose  anything  that  happened 
later ;  but  connects,  historically  and  morally,  what 
goes  before  and  what  follows  after.  Gideon  is  still 
in  the  midst  of  his  campaign,  when  Ephraim 
attacks  him  with  its  pride.  But  his  subsequent 
career  of  victory,  speaks  louder  than  envy.  Tne 
statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  6,  6),  that  Ephraim 
was  afterwards  punished  for  its  pride,  rests  on  no 
Scriptural  authority ;  but  the  confusion  to  which 
they  are  put  by  the  subsequent  deeds  of  Gideon,  to 
whom  after  all  they  were  indebted  for  their  own 
achievement  also,  is  a  discipline,  of  the  sharpest 
kind. 

HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Ephraim  is  jealous  of  Gideon.  Jealousy  is  a 
quality  which  only  seeks  its  own.  It  is  a  charac 
teristic  of  unbelief,  which  envies  God  his  power  and 
love. 

STARKE  :  He  acts  wisely,  who  prefers  to  forego 
somewhat  of  his  own  rights,  rather  than  by  a  con 
trary  course  to  invite  the  opposition  of  others,  and 
so  debar  himself  from  attaining  a  greater  good.  — 


GERLACH  :  Gideon's  answer,  as  modest  as  it  was 
prudent,  quiets  the  Ephraimites.  He  appears  here, 
as  afterwards,  as  a  high-minded  man,  free  from  low 
ambition  and  domineering  tendencies. 

JBp.  HALL:  I  did  not  hear  the  Ephraimites 
offering  themselves  into  the  front  of  the  army  be 
fore  the  fight,  and  now  they  are  ready  to  fight  with 
Gideon  because  they  were  not  called  to  fight  with 
Midian  :  I  hear  them  expostulating  after  it.  After 
the  exploit  done,  cowards  are  valiant.  Their  quar 
rel  was,  that  they  were  not  called.  It  had  been  a 
greater  praise  of  their  valor  to  have  gone  unbidden. 
.  .  .  .  Is  one  speak  so  big  in  the  end  of  the  fray  as 
the  fearfullest.  —  THE  SAME:  Ephraim  flies  upoi 
Gideon,  whilst  the  Midianites  fly  from  him ;  when 
Gideon  should  be  pursuing  his  enemies,  he  is  pur 
sued  by  brethren,  and  now  is  glad  to  spend  that 
wind  in  pacifying  of  his  own,  which  should  have 
been  bestowed  in  the  slaughter  of  a  common  ad 
versary.  It  is  a  wonder  if  Satan  suffer  us  to  be 
quiet  at  home,  whilst  we  are  exercised  with  wars 
abroad.  Had  not  Gideon  learned  to  speak  fair,  as 
well  as  to  smite,  he  had  found  work  enough  from 
the  swords  of  Joseph's  sons  ;  his  good  words  are  as 
victorious  as  his  sword;  his  pacification  of  friends, 
better  than  his  execution  of  enemies.  —  SCOTT  :  In 
those  tilings  which  pertain  to  the  truth,  authority, 
and  glory  of  God,  Christians  should  be  unmoved 
as  the  sturdy  oak ;  but  in  the  little  concerns  of 
their  own  interest  or  reputation,  they  should  re 
semble  the  pliant  willow,  that  yields  to  every  gust. 
—  HENRY  :  Very  great  and  go'od  men  must  expect 
to  have  their  patience  tried,  by  the  unkindnesses 
and  follies  even  of  those  they  serve,  and  must  not 
think  it  strange.  —  BUSH.:  The  incidents  men 
tioned  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  two  emphatic 
declarations  of  Scripture  :  1.  That  "  only  by  pride 
cometh  contention;"  and,  2.  That  "for  every 
right  work  a  man  is  envied  of  his  neighbor."  — 
TB.] 


Succoth  and  Penuel  refuse  supplies  to  Gideon  while  in  pursuit  of  the  Midianitish 

kings.     The  kings  surprised  and  captured.      The  punishment  of  the  traitorous 

cities  and  the  captured  kings. 

CHAPTER  VIII.     4-21. 


4  And  Gideon  came  to  [the]  Jordan,  and  passed  over,  he,  and  the  three  hundred 

5  men  that  were  with  him,  faint  [hungry],  yet  pursuing  them  [omit :  them].     And  he 
said  unto  the  men  of  Succoth,  Give,  I  pray  you,  loaves  of  bread  unto  the  people 
that  follow  me  :  for  they  be  faint  [hungry],  and  I  am  pursuing  after  Zebah  and  Zal- 

6  munna,  kings  of  Midian.    And  the  princes  of  Succoth  said,  Are  the  hands  of  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  now  [already]  in  thine  hand,1  that  we  should  give  bread  unto  thine 

7  army  ?     And  Gideon  said,  Therefore  when  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  delivered 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  into  mine  hand,  then  I  will  tear  [thresh]  your  flesh  with  the 

8  [omit :  the]  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  with  briers.     And  lie  went  up  thence  to 
Penuel,  and  spake  unto  them  likewise :  and  the  men  of  Penuel  answered  him  as 

9  the  men  of  Succoth  had  answered  him.     And  he  spake   also  unto  the  men  of 
Penuel,  saying,  When  I  come  again  [return]  in  peace,  I  will  break  [tear]  down 

10  this  tower.  Now  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were  in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  [host]  - 
with  them,  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  all  that  were  left  of  all  the  hosts  [host]  of 
the  children  [sons]  of  the  east :  for  [and]  there  fell  [had  fallen]  an  hundred  and 
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1  1  twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  sword.  And  Gideon  went  up  by  the  way  of  them 
that  dwelt  [dwell]  in  tents  on  the  east  of  Nohah  and  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host  : 

12  for  [while]  the  host  was  [thought  iueir]  secure.     And  when  [omit:  when]  Zebah  and 
Zalnmuna  tied,  [and]  he  pursued  after  them,  and  took  the  two  kings  of  Midian, 

13  Zebah  and  Zalniunna,  and  discomfited  [terrified]  all  the  host.    And  Gideon  the  son 
of  Joash  returned  from  [the]  battle  [war]  before  the  sun  was  up  [from  the  Ascent 

14  of  the  Sun].3     And  [he]  caught  a  young  man  [a  boy]  of  the  men  of  Succoth,  and 
inquired  of  him  :  and  he  described  unto  [wrote  down  for]  him  the  princes  of  Suc- 

15  coth,  and   the  elders  thereof,  even  threescore  and  seventeen  men.     And  he  came 
unto   the  men  of  Succoth,  and  said,  Behold  Zebah  and  Zalniunna,  with  [as  to] 
whom  ye  did  upbraid  [mock]  me,  saying,  Are  the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zalniunna 
now  [already]  in  thine  hand,  that  we   should  give  bread  unto  thy  men  that  are 

1C  weary  [hungry]?     And  he  took  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  thorns  of  the  wilderness, 

17  and  briers,  and  with  them  he  taught  [gave  a  lesson  to]  the  men  of  Succoth.     And  he 

18  beat  [tore]  down  the  tower  of  Penuel,  and  slew  the  men  of  the  city.    Then  said  he 
[And  he  said]  unto  Zebah  and  Zalniunna,  What  manner  of  men  were  they  whom 
ye  slew  at  Tabor  ?     And  they  answered,  As  thou  art,  so  were   they  ;  each  one 

19  resembled  [looked  like]  the  children  [sons]  of  a  king.     And  he   said,  They  were 
my  brethren,  fren»the  sons  of  my  mother:  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth,  if  ye  had 

30  saved  them  alive,  I  would  not  slay  you.  And  he  said  unto  Jether  his  first-born, 
Up,  and  slay  them.  But  the  youth  [boy]  drew  not  his  sword  :  for  he  feared, 

21  because  [for]  he  was  yet  a  youth  [boy].  Then  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  said.  Kise 
thou,  and  fall  upon  [strike]  us  :  for  as  the  man  is,  so  is  his  strength.  And  (iideon 
arose,  and  slew  Zebah  and  Zalniunna,  and  took  away  the  ornaments  [moons]  that 
were  on  their  camels'  necks. 


TEXTUAL    AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  6.  —  Dr.  Caswl  :  ''  ILut  thou  the  flat  of  Zebah  and  Zalniunna  already  in  thy  hand,"  etc.  Bertheau  and  K.-il, 
in  their  commentaries,  hare  the  Mine  rendering,  merely  changing  Luther's  plural,  Hind  die  Faiistt,  to  the  singular. 
1^3  in  properly  the  hollow  hand,  the  palm  ;  accordingly  the  Dutch  Yi-rMon  renders,  rather  awkwardly  to  IK;  cure,  '•  Is 
dan  the  handpalm  ran  Zebah  en  Taalinuna  alreede  in  uwe  hand,'1  etc.  The  word  "  fist,"  even  if  it  did  not  somewhat 
alter  the  metaphor  involved,  lack*  dignity  in  modern  English,  although  It  avoid*  the  tamcne*s  of  using  "  hand  "  twice. 
For  an  independent  version,  De  Wette's  would  be  better  :  "  Ilast  thou  then  Zfbah  and  Zalmunna  already  in  thy  hand," 
etc.  —  T*.] 

[«  Ver.  10.  —  Cn\3n!2  :   singular,  with  plural  lufflx.     Cf.  Oca.  Gram.  Sect.  93,  9.  —  Ta.] 

f«  Ver.  13.  —  37.rn  nb}?Eb!2.  I"1"5  ab°Te  rendering  takes  no  account  of  the  b.  "  At  •'  would  be  better 
than  "  from."  It  is  literally,  "  from  'at  *'  the  ascent  of  the  Run.  It  indicates  the  point  to  which  Gideon  came,  and  at 
which  he  turned  back.  —  TB.] 


by  which  Gideon  was  taught  that  the  liberation  of    prosecuted  the  pursuit, 
his  people  rcmiired  more  than  victory  over  its  ene-   strengthen  them,      ror 


ICnSf)  5*  "sed  by  Esau,  when  he  returns  from  th* 

Ver.  4-9.    And  Gideon  come  to  the  Jordan.   c»«we.  nnd  sees  the  dish  of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv.  30). 
The  pride  of  Ephraimwas  not  the  only  incident  Had  thl>  ""'«  been  wearied,  they  could  not  have 

Hut  nutritious  food  would 
that    they  longed.      The 

term  is  not  PjR'cific,  like  23?"^,  but  signifies  need 
of  physical  nourishment.  It  includes  thii>t  as  well 
as  hunger  (cf.  Job  xxii.  7).  —  Hut  what  <li<l  Suc 
coth  ?  Instead  of  compassion  and  patriotic  sym 
pathy,  it  consulted  its  own  petty  interests.  Sue 
coth  In-lieved  not;  nor,  consequently,  saw  God's 
hand  in  Gideon's  victories.  Materialism,  which 
rather  than  risk  a  loss,  will  serve  a  foreign  tyrant, 
is  here  depicted  to  the  life.  The  magistracy  of 
Succoth  consider,  not  the  duty  to  assist,  but  the 
danger  which  may  result  from  such  a  siding  with 
Gideon  as  would  he  implied  in  rendering  him  aid. 
For,  not  to  mention  that  a  quantity  of  bread  costs 
something  —  and  it  is  noticeable  that  while  Gideon 


people  required  more  than  victory  over  its  ene- 
,mies:  that  it*  servitude  consisted  not  merely  in 
external  subjection,  hut  much  more  in  the  internal 
bondage  of  sin  and.  unbelief.  Gideon  also  experi 
ences  the  truth,  which  the  political  history  of  all 
ages  demonstrates,  that  the  friends  of  the  people 
and  its  true  interests,  do  not  always  find  their 
natural  supjiorters  in  the  people  itself.  Instead  of 
confederates,  they  find  obstructors  and  opponents. 
Was  not  Gideon  s  a  national  achievement,  for  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  all  ?  Is  it  not  for  all 
that  he  risks  his  life  ?  For  whom  does  he  wage 
war  even  to  extermination  with  Midian,  but  for  all 
Israel?  Was  it  anything  unreasonable,  that  he 
asked  Succoth,  a  considerable  city,  for  some  bread 
for  the  men  who,  notwithstanding  the  many  hard 
ships  endured,  had  not  ceased  to  follow  their  en 
thusiastic  leader? -The  Scptuagint  justly  puts  they  talk  of  his  band  iw  a  host  O^}?1?), -there 
f,  hungry,  for  2*^3?.  The  same  word  |  is  a  chance  that  Gideon  may  fail  in  hU  expedition. 


modestly  intercedes  for  his  "  followers  "  (  V?"2 
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Zebah  and  Zalmunna  may  possibly  conquer  and 
take  vengeance.  So  dp  slaves  speculate.  Not  so 
thought  the  German  cities  in  1813,  when,  driven 
by  the  hand  of  God,  Napoleon  fled  from  Russia ; 
a  disposition  which,  in  spite  of  Davoust  and  Van- 
damme,  brought  victory  to  those  cities.  "  Hast 
thou,"  they  ask  mockingly,  "  the  fist  of  the  kings 

already  in  thy  hand  ?  "  The  full  hand,  *)?,  must 
be  seized,  in  order  to  apply  the  fetters  to  captives. 
This  is  the  second  time  that  Gideon  encounters 
such  folly  among  his  people.  But  he  instantly 
perceives*  that  humility  and  gentleness  like  those 
shown  towards  Ephraim,  would  here  be  out  of 
place.  Ephraim  had  at  all  events  done  something, 
and  had  not  refused  assistance.  Here  were  cow 
ardice  and  treason  combined.  He  does  not,  how 
ever,  chastise  them  at  once.  Therein  also  he  shows 
a  soul  penetrated  by  spiritual  strength.  He  will 
not  manifest  personal  resentment ;  he  will  show 
them  that  they  have  offended  against  the  cause  of 
God.  He  is  sure  of  victory ;  but  before  he  pun 
ishes  them,  they  shall  see  that  finished,  the  accom 
plishment  of  which  they  now  doubt.  When  he 
shall  appear  before  Succoth  with  Zebah  and  Zal 
munna  in  fetters,  they  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to 
give  him  bread  ;  but  then  he  will  give  them  that 
to  which  now  on  his  king-chase  through  the  desert 
they  refer  him  —  he  will  thresh  them  with  "  thorns 
of  the  desert  and  with  barkanim."  Owing  to  the 
brevity  of  the  narrative,  which  only  gives  the  lead 
ing  speeches,  while  it  omits  all  transitions,  it  is  not 
altogether  clear  why  Gideon's  threat  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Succoth  takes  the  precise  form  of 
"  thorns."  The  ingenious  Kimchi  thought  that  it 

was  a  play  on  the  name  of  the  city,  since  '"'•p^ 
(by  the  constant  Chaldee  substitution  of  D  for  tt?, 
n3D,  plur.  nl2D)  means  a  thorn  (Job  xl.  31 ;  cf. 

7JC2,  plural  Cs2ti7).  He  even  thinks  that  the 
name  of  the  city  may  perhaps  have  been  derived 
from  this  word.  But,  though  such  a  word-play 
might  not  have  been  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  antiquity,  it  can  scarcely  be'supposed 
to  have  such  controlling  influence  in  our  passage. 


For  then  wh    is  not  the  word 


used  b    Gid 


of  the  desert,  namely  barkanim."  l  For  that  Barka 
(Barca)  designates  stony  syrtes,  may  be  considered 
as  made  out  (see  on  ch.  i.  4).  The  thorns  meant 
are  probably  those  of  the  acacia,  called  talh  by  the 
Arabs,  which  cover  the  ground  to  such  an  extent, 
that  many  Arabs  are  accustomed  to  carry  thorn- 
extractors  about  them  (cf.  Rittcr,  xiv.  207,  336). 

That  the  threatened  chastisement  corresponds  to 
the  expressions  made  use  of  by  the  ungrateful  citi 
zens  in  reply  to  Gideon's  request,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  though  he  receives  the  same  treat 
ment  from  the  inhabitants  of  Penuel,  he  does  not 
threaten  them  with  the  same  punishment.  These, 
who  deemed  themselves  secure  in  their  tower,  he 
promises  to  tear  down  that  bulwark  of  their  pride. 

?tZ75  ^^t2?5  :  not  exactly,  when  I  return  in 
peace  ;  'but,  when  I  return  prosperously,  with  suc 
cess  and  victory. 

Vers.  10-12.  And  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were 
in  Karkor.  We  are  yet  to  trace  the  course  of 
Gideon's  pursuit.  Succoth  lay  beyond  the  Jordan, 
for  he  came  to  it  after  crossing  the  river  (ver.  4  ; 
cf.  Josh.  xiii.  27).  It  was,  moreover,  south  of  the 
Jabbok  (Zerka),  for  the  scene  of  Jacob's  wrestling 
was  north  of  that  stream,  he  alone  having  re 
mained  behind,  while  his  people  had  crossed  over 
(Gen.  xxxii.  23,  24).  The  place  of  the  wrestling 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  Penuel.  When  morn 
ing  had  come,  Jacob  passed  over  the  stream  at 
Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  31),  joined  his  family,  met 
Esau,  and  afterwards  came  to  Succoth,  which  was 
therefore  south  of  the  Jabbok.  This  position  of 
Succoth  agrees  with  that  in  which  we  left  Gideon 
at  his  meeting  with  Ephraim.  That  tribe  had 
guarded  the  Wady  el  Faria  and  the  fords  in  its 
neighborhood.  It'was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  Wady 
that  they  met  with  Gideon,  prosecuting  the  pur 
suit,  and  brought  him  the  heads  of  the  captured 
princes.  Now,  if  he  passed  over  at  this  point,  he 
would  land  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  reach  Succoth 
first.  He  then  crossed  the  Jabbok,  and  came  to 
Penuel.  The  hiding-place  of  the  terrified  enemy 
was  no  secret  to  him.  There  is  in  Hauran  an 
almost  unassailable  place  of  refuge  for  the  robber 
tribes  —  the  volcanic  rock-desert  of  Sufa  (both  in 
the  wider  and  narrower  sense),  concerning  which 
some  very  valuable  information  is  given  by  Wetz- 
stein.  It  embraces  a  fertile  district,  "a  Ruhbeh, 
Paradise,"  for  some  months  of  the  year,  which  is 
almost  as  inaccessible  as  Paradise.  Says  Wetz- 
stein  (Hauran,  p.  15,  etc.)  :  "  Here  is  the  strong 
hold  of  the  Gejat,  and  Staye,  and  all  the  tribes  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Haurdn  mountains."  The 
people  of  Syria  have  a  proverbial  expression  which 
says,  "  he  fled  into  the  Wa'r  of  the  Safa,"  i.  e.t 
into  an  unassailable  refuge.  The  Ruhbeh  can  ' 
only  be  reached  by  two  roads,  from  the  north  and 
the  south.  The  northern  is  especially  dangerous  ; 
even  in  our  own  days  hostile  tribes  have  made 
inroads  at  Rigin  el  Mara.  The  Safa,  and  the  whole 
of  this  terrible,  rock-walled  asylum,  is  what  we  are 

here  to  understand  by  the  term  "^P"?f2»  Karkor. 
For  this  word  signifies  ruins,  destruction  :  cf.  Num. 

xxiv.  17:  "he  destroys  —  T2"?I71  —  all  the  sons 
of  Sheth."  The  same  verb  is  used,  Is.  xxii.  5,  of 
the  destruction  of  walls  ;  and  in  Talmudic  as  well 


eon  ?  But  instead  of  it,  other  and  rather  remote 
terms  are  chosen.  The  choice  of  the  punishment 
denounced  seems  to  have  a  deeper  reason.  The 
magistracy  of  Succoth  refuses  bread :  is  not  that 
of  itself  a  mocking  reference  to  the  food  which  the 
desert  affords  ?  But  what  does  Gideon  find  there? 
That  which  can  nourish,  not  men,  but  at  best  only 
the  camel,  that  marvel  of  the  desert  —  acacia- 
thorns,  thistles,  tarfa-needles,  springing  up  amid 
sand  and  rock.  Shall  he  thresh  these  like  grain, 
in  order  to  bake  bread  ?  He  requites  their  mock 
ery,  by  promising  with  such  thorns  to  belabor  their 
flesh.  Hence,  the  most  probable  explanation  of 

D'Ojy^Sl  will  continue  to  be  that,  which,  after  the 
constant  exegetical  tradition  of  the  Jews,  makes  it 
thistles  or  thorns  ( Raschi  explains  it  by  the  French 
ronces,  briers),  and  the  same  as  those  already  indi 
cated  by  "  thorns  of  the  desert."  The  idea  sug 
gests  itself  that  kotse  hamidbar  may  only  precede 
barkanim  by  way  of  explanation  ;  in  which  case 

n^T  would  have  the  sense  of  "  namely  :  "  "  thorns 

1  Analogies  to  this  word,  such  as  pd\o«,  thorn  =/3paxot '  2  Eusebius  (Onomaft.,  Perthey,  p.  252)  does  not  say  that 
(cf.  po&fot  and  /3pa5iw,  ptyo?  and  fri«us),  cannot  here  be  this  Karkor  and  Carcaria  near  Petra  are  one  and  the  samo 
further  investigated.  In  Scandinavian  dialects,  rhamnus,  place.  Nor  can  they  be  the  same,  although  the  names  may 
thornbush,  is  culled  getbark  or  geitburk.  be  similarly  explained. 


as  modern  Hebrew  K^*lp"?i2  means  destruction.2 


CHAPTER   VIII.    4-21. 
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Such  being  the  situation  and  topography  of  the 
place,  the  significance  of  the  brier  statement  that 
the  kings  were  in  Karkor,  becomes  manifest.  It 
not  only  explains  the  sense  of  security  felt  by  the 
enemy,  but  uN«»  and  especially  displays  the  bold 
ness,  endurance,  wisdom,  and  energy,  with  which 
Gideon  followed  them  into  their  hiding-place.  We 
can  still  trace  his  route ;  for  it  passed  to  the  east 
of  Nobah  and  Jogbchah.  Noban  is  the  same  as 
Kcnuth  (Num.  xxxii.  42),  which  again  is  the  Ka- 
natha  of  Roman  times,  and  the  Kanvat  of  the 
present.  He  who  is  north  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
panel  east  of  Kanvat,  if  he  be  in  search  of  an 
enemy  retired  to  his  hiding-place,  must  be  bound 
for  the  Sat.i.  But  Jogbchah  also  can  be  identified. 
Since  Gideon's  way  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the 
east  of  "  Nobah  ami  Jogbchah," 1  the  latter  must 
have  lain  farther  north  than  the  other,  and  there  is 
thus  the  more  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the  same 
with  Johbah,  the  Shobah  of  Seetzen,  Shuhubnh 
of  Buckingham  (cf.  Hitter,  xv.  881),  and  Shubbuh 
of  Wetzstein. 

Gideon's  attack  was  so  unexpected  and  sudden, 
that  a  renewed  attempt  at  flight  fails  (ver.  12). 

The  host,  it  is  said,  "Ts<?nn  :  terror  seized  it,  so 
that  no  resistance  was  offered,  and  the  army  sur 
rendered.  The  celerity  of  this  victorious  career, 
and  its  results,  finds  many  parallels  in  the  history 
of  the  desert  trilies.  When  Mehemet  Ali,  in  1815, 
fought  against  Asyr  in  Arabia,  he  pursued  the 
defeated  enemy'wit'h  such  haste,  that  all  his  stores 
of  subsistence  had  to  !«•  left  behind,  and  he  him 
self  was  at  last  reduced  to  a  diet  of  dates.  But  lie 
was  rewarded  for  this  by  the  capture  of  the  chiefs 
of  his  adversaries,  and  manv  others  went  over  to 
him  (cf.  Hitter,  xii.  932).  tint  that  for  which  no 
parallels  can  be  adduced,  is  Gideon's  aim,  his 
cause  for  war,  and  the  fewness  of  his  enthusiastic 
warriors  compared  with  the  overwhelming  num 
ber*  arrayed  against  him  to  the  last.  Even  if  the 
120,000,  lost  by  Midian  in  the  course  of  their  defeat, 
from  the  Hill  of  Moreh  to  Kurkor,  were  a  round 
number,  a  stream  of  blood  nevertheless  marked 
the  track  of  the  smitten  tyrants,  as  it  marked  that 
of  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Russia.  It  was  proba 
bly  from  prisoners  and  wounded  left  l>ehind,  at 
Stations  01  Ueath,  that  Gideon  learned  the  secret 
way  into  the  rockv  a>\  him,  called  "  hell  "  by  Ara 
bic  poets,  on  account  of  its  volcanic  formations, 
and  now  become  a  place  of  judgment  for  a  seven 
years'  oppression  (eh.  vi.  1  ;  compare  the  period 
of  1806-1813  in  German  history). 

Yen.  13-17.  And  Gideon,  the  son  of  Joaah, 
returned  from  the  war  from  the  Ascent  of  the 
Sun.  The  addition  Son  of  Joash,  is  here  put  to 
Gideon's  name  for  the  first  time  since  his  rising 
•gainst  idolatry.  The  glory  of  having  finished  the 
conflict,  accrues  to  the  family  and  name  of  Joash, 
because  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  had  sided  with 
his  son.  For  that  the  conflict  is  ended,  was  already 
indii -ated  by  vcr.  10,  which  said  that  "  all  that 
wen-  l«-ft"  of  the  "  whole  host"  were  in  Karkor. 
The  victory  over  this  remnant  ended,  not  merely  a 

battle,  but  ^Qnb^7?'  the  war.  The  hero  can 
now  turn  Lack,  but  not  yet  to  his  own  house.  He 
must  first  settle  accounts  with  Succoth  and  Pcntiel. 
He  comes  to  Succoth  first.  Had  he  return. -.1  tin- 
way  he  went,  he  must  have  reached  Penucl  first. 

1  Greek  texta  hare  a  corrupt  form  'Icy.fl.A.  The  8y rUn 
T«r»ion  of  Paul  of  TVU  doe*  not  hare  the  n*nw>  at  all  (Rur- 
<Lun,  p.  189). 

I  For  which  the  Jewtah  expositors  deride,  because  they 
assign  the  previous  expedition  to  the  night-time. 


His  design  was  evidently  to  surprise  both  places, 
but  chiefly  Snccoth,  so  that  when  he  came  to  pun 
ish,  the  scourge  might  fall  only  on  the  persons 
who  had  deserved  it.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the 


connection  makes  it  clear  that 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  note  of  time,"  sunrise,  but 
of  locality.  It  is  designed  to  explain  how  Gideon 
comes  to  reach  Succoth  first,  and  from  a  direction 
from  which  the  inhabitants  did  not  expect  him. 
Gideon  everywhere  displays  that  great  quality  of  a 
general,  the'  skill  to  baffle  the  calculations  of  his 
adversary.  What  sort  of  a  locality  "  Maaleh  Ha- 
cheres  "  was,  the  following  hypothesis  may  perhaps 
indicate  with  some  degree  of  probability.  *  Succoth 


lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Ghor, 

(Josh.  xiii.  27).  The  expression  n727Q  can  only 
be  used  in  connection  with  mountains  (cf.  "Maa 
leh  Akrabbim,"  ch.  i.  36).  The  heights  from 
which  Gideon  descended  in  order  to  reach  Succoth, 
were  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan,  which 
unfortunately  are  yet  too  little  known.  Alumt 
the  names,  also,  which  in  earlier  and  later  periods 
they  bore,  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark.  Now, 
in  the  territory  of  Reuben,  we  find  (Josh.  xiii.  19) 
a  "  Tsertth  Hiishachar  on  the  Mountain  of  the  Val 

ley."     The  name  D"TT  signifies  the  sun.    "  Sun 
alwas  indicates  the  cast  side.     Ac 


cordingly,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  we  have  a 
Tsereth  Hushachar,  i.e.,"  Splendor  of  the  Dawn," 
on  the  mountains  of  the  Ghor,  in  the  east.  It  may 
therefore  l»e  assumed  with  great  probability  that 
the  name  "  Ascent  of  the  Sun  "  also  was  borne  by 
the  heights  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan, 
whether  those  mountains  were  named  "  Sun  "  or 
"  Sunrise  "  on  local,  or  what  is  more  probable  on 
religious  grounds. 

As  Gideon  appeared  quite  unexj>ectedly,  ho 
succeeded  in  laying  hold,  unnoticed,  of  a  boy,  who 
wrote  down  for  him  the  names  of  those  who  com 
posed  the  magistracy  of  the  city.  It  is  not  with 

out  interest  to  observe  that  the  lx>y  P^?)  could 
write,  that  he  knew  the  names  of  the  authorities, 
and  that  these  numbered  seven  and  seventy,  of 

whom  seven  or  five  may  be  regarded  as  C^^?, 
princes,  and  seventy  or  seventy-two  us  elders.  If 
the  government  of  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of 
certain  families,  the  boy  would  not  find  it  difficult 
to  give  their  names.  The  astonishment  and  terror 
>f  the  inhabitants  were  doubtless  great.  The  more 
haughty  they  had  formerly  been,  the  more  terrified 
were  they  now.  It  is  to  l>c  carefully  noted  that 
Gideon's  purjK>se  is  to  punish  only  the  rulers  of 
Succoth,  and  that  after  he  has  done"  it,  the  remark 

is  made:  HISD  NCT?S  H$  3H  V  —  "  ho 
taught  the  men  of  Succoth  a  lesson."  This  alone 
shows  that  the  reading  ^1*1,  "  he  threshed," 
already  proposed  by  Serarius,  and  again  by  Bcr- 
theau,  is  not  to  l>e  approved.  For  the  fact  that 
"  he  took  the  elders  ot  the  city  and  the  thorns," 
makes  it  clear  that  he  cannot  have  chastised 
the  people  of  Succoth.  But  ho  "  made  them  —  the 
whole  people,  —  to  know  ;  "  gave  them  a  lesson 
which  showed  how  badly  their  rulers  had  acted, 
and  what  penalties  such  distrust  and  selfishness 


•  That  3n1  need  not  necessarily  be  written 
(Bertheau),  and'u  found  eUewbere,  hai  already  been  Justly 
remarked   by  Keil,  who  refers  to  Num.  xri.  5,   and  Job 
xxxii.  7. 
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entail  (which  has  been  well  apprehended  by  the 
Jewish  expositors).  At  Penuel,  however,  which, 
having  heard  of  the  visitation  of  Succoth,  had  the 
folly  to  defend  itself,  the  traitors  lost  their  lives. 
It  is  truly  admirable,  how  finely  the  narrative,  with 
all  its  plainness,  brings  out  the  specially  decisive 
points  of  view.  Gideon  went  first  to  Succoth,  be 
cause  he  did  not  wish  to  punish  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  it  became  necessary  therefore  to  surprise  the 
city,  lest  the  guilty  should  escape,  and  to  "  catch  a 
boy,"  who  unreservedly  gives  him  their  names. 
His  purpose  as  to  Penuel  requires  no  surprise  — 
the  tower  cannot  run  away ;  and  it  is  the  folly  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  in  defending  it,  they  lose  their 
lives  as  well  as  their  tower. 

Vers.  18-21.  And  he  said  to  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna.  This  took  place  on  his  arrival  at  home, 
/.  e.  in  Israel,  for  his  son  Jether  was  present,  who, 
being  but  a  boy,  cannot  have  shared  in  the  heroic 
expedition.  The  place  cannot,  however,  be  defi 
nitely  determined;  perhaps  it  was  his  old  battle 
field,  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  where  the  people  came 
flocking  together,  in  order  to  behold  the  terrible 
kings  in  fetters. 

The  closing  scene  of  Gideon's  dealings  with 
these  robber-kings,  like  every  other  in  his  history, 
is  worthy  of  a  hero  who  has  been  raised  up  to  bat 
tle  with  the  sword  and  mete  out  punishment.  To 
spare  the  lives  of  enemies,  especially  of  enemies  so 
barbarous  and  cruel  as  these,  was  not  the  custom 
of  antiquity,  least  of  all  in  the  east.  Pyrrhus  (in 
Seneca)  says : 1  Lex  nulla  capto  parcit  aut  pcenani 
imped  it;  and  even  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  4,  3)  makes 
Elisha  say  —  what,  however,  he  never  did  say  — 
that  it  is  right  to  kill  captives  taken  in  a  just  war. 
But  Gideon,  who  respects  the  royalty  of  his  cap 
tives,  enemies  though  they  be,  would  gladly  spare 
them,  and  believes  himself  obliged  at  least  to  show 
them  why  he  cannot  do  it.  Through  this*  circum 
stance,  we  hear  of  an  occurrence  otherwise  un 
known  —  a  fact  which  may  suggest  and  cause  us 
to  regret  how  much  other  information  has  perhaps 
failed  to  reach  us.  The  kings,  it  seems,  had  caught 
and  slain  on  Mount  Tabor  the  brothers  of  Gideon, 
sons  of  the  same  mother'2  as  well  as  father  with 
himself.  It  is  probable  that  this  took  place  after 
some  earlier  battle,  engaged  in  by  Manasseh- — but 
without  God's  help  —  against  the  invaders.  They 
were  put  to  death,  though  only  engaged  in  de 
fending  their  native  land,  and  though  —  as  Zebah 
and  Zalmumia  flatteringly  say  —  they  looked  like 
Gideon,  like  men  of  royal  blood.  In  their  persons, 
therefore,  "  kingly  bearing,"  stately  presence  and 
chivalrous  valor,  had  not 'been  respected  ;  and  shall 
Gideon  spare  those  who  were  robbers  and  murder 
ers  of  seven  years'  standing  1  Impossible  !  Gid 
eon's  sword  has  been  whetted  for  the  very  purpose 
of  administering  righteous  judgment.  When  Tur- 
nus  entreated  JEneae  for  his  life,  the  latter,  remem 
bering  that  the  former  had  slain  Pallas,  the  son  of 
Evander,  and  "furiis  accensus  et  ira  tenibiUs"  ex 
claimed,  "  Pallas  te  immolat,"  etc.,  and  thrust  the 
spear  into  his  heart  (sEneid,  xii.  949).  And  yet 
Turnus  was  a  native  of  the  country,  and  fought 
against  aliens,  and  Pallas  was  neither  son  nor 

1  Cf.  Grotius,  De  Jure  Pacis  et  Belli,  lib.  lii.  4,  10. 

2  I'.i  -ii  :  "  In  countries  where  polygamy  is  tolerated,  the 
ties  of  brotherhood  are,  as  might  be  expected,  much  more 
close  and  tender  between  those  who  are  born  of  the  same 
mother,  than  those  who  are  connected  only  as  the  children 
of  the  same  father.    This  explains  why  '  son  of  my  mother ' 
was  among  the  Hebrews,  as    now  among  the  Arabs  and 
others,  a  far  more  endearing  expression  than  that  of  '  my 
brother,'  in  the  general  sense."     The  same  remarks  hold 


brother  of  -^Eneas.  The  intimation  that  the  fam 
ily  of  Joash  had  previously  already  bled  for  Israel, 
throws  a  new  light  on  the  question  why  of  all  men 
Gideon  was  selected  to  be  the  conqueror.  How 
ever,  notwithstanding  their  ill  deserts,  he  does  not 
treat  his  captives  cruelly.  He  neither  makes  them 
objects  of  taunt  or  insult,  nor  uses  them  for  pur 
poses  of  ostentation  and  self-glorification.  He  does 
not  load  them  with  ignominy,  as  Sapor  is  said  to 
have  done  to  the  Roman  Emperor  Valerian,  and, 
according  to  the  legend  in  Eutychius,  Galerius  to 


a  Sapor,  and  Tamerlane  to  Baiazet.8  The  honor 
of  the  captives  was  sufficiently  consulted,  even 
when  Gideon  wished  to  make  his  eldest  son  the 
executor  of  his  sentence.  But  he,  a  boy,  and  ap 
parently  of  timid  bearing,  shrinks  from  drawing 
his  sword  against  the  mighty  foemen,  still  distin 
guished  by  royal  state  and  show.  And  truly,  they 
must  have  been  terrible  warriors ;  they  ask  not  for 
life,  as  Turnus  and  Homeric  warriors  do,  but  de 
sire  to  be  slain  b)*  the  hand  of  an  equal,  and  not  to 
be  hacked  and  hewn  by  the  sword  of  a  boy ;  for, 
say  they,  "as  the  man,  so  is  his  strength."  They 
have  no  other  request  to  make  than  that  Gideon 
will  kill  them  himself;  and  he  complies  with  it  — 
they  fall  by  his  sword.  The  "  moons  "  which  have 
hitherto  ornamented  their  camels'  necks,  he  now 
takes  off;  an  evidence  that  even  in  captivity  they 
have  experienced  kingly  treatment.  That  he  does 
not  take  them  off  until  after  the  kings  are  dead, 
indicates  that  they  are  the  special  insignia  of  roy 
alty,  and  crescent-shaped.  Thus,  according  to 
Philostratus  (lib.  ii.  cap.  1),  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
received  the  convoy  of  a  camel  from  the  Persian 
king,  which  headed  the  train,  and  by  a  golden 
ornament  on  its  face  indicated  its  royal  ownership. 
In  the  poem  of  Statins  (cf.  Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  i. 
17)  the  horse  of  Parthenopseus,  the  fabled  assail 
ant  of  Thebes,  wears  crescent-shaped  ornaments 
(lunata  monilia).  Mention  is  made  of  an  Arabic 
expression,  which  speaks  of  "  moon-shaped  camel 
ornaments  "  (Hitter,  xii.  486).  The  ornament,  in 
its  peculiar  shape,  was  evidently  an  escutcheon  of 
the  ancient  Ishmaelites,  who  were  worshippers  of 
the  moon  (Herod,  iii.  8),  as  Scripture  also  speaks 
of  a  son  of  Joktan,  the  progenitor  of  many  Arab 
tribes,  whose  name  was  Jerah,  moon  (Gen.  x.  26). 
The  crescent  of  the  Arabizing  Ottomans  of  mod 
ern  times  may  be  referred  to  it  as  to  its  original. 
For  the  lumdie.  also,  which  adorned  the  shoes  of 
ancient  Roman  senators  and  nobles,  and  whose 
significance  was  obscure  even  to  antiquity  (Pint. 
Quest.  Horn.,  73),  had  only  the  shape  of  the  half- 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[HENRY  :  "  Faint  and  yet  pursuing ;  "  much 
fatigued  with  what  they  had  done,  yet  eager  to  do 
more.  Our  spiritual  warfare  must  thus  be  prose 
cuted  with  what  strength  we  have,  though  but  lit 
tle;  it  is  many  a  time  the  true  Christian's  case,  faint 
ing,  yet  pursuing.  — BP.  HALL:  It  is  hard  if  those 
who  fight  the  wars  of  God  may  not  have  necessary 
relief;  that  whilst  the  enemy  dies  by  them,  they 

also  of  the  tribes  of  Western  Africa.  Speaking  of  polygamy 
d  family  life  among  them,  the  Rev.  J.  Q.  Auer  observes 
(Spirit  of  Missions  for  1867,  p.  729):  "Children  cleave  to 
their  mother  more  than  to  their  father,  and  *  full  brother 
or  sister  is  called  '  my  mother's  child.'  "  —  TE.] 

8  [On  the  first  of  these  stories,  see  Gibbon's  Decline,  etc., 
Milman's  ed  ,  Boston,  i.  319 ;  on  the  second,  vol.  vi.  271, 
note  68  ;  on  the  third,  vi.  267-71,  with  Milman's  not*  on  p 
271. -TR.] 
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should  die  by  famine.  If  thev  had  labored  for  God 
at  home  in  peace,  they  had  been  worthy  of  main 
tenance  ;  how  much  more  now  that  danger  is 
added  to  their  toil?  — THE  SAME:  Those  that 
fight  for  our  souls  against  spiritual  powers,  may 
challenge  bread  from  us ;  and  it  is  shameless  un- 
thankfulness  to  deny  it. 

Tin:  V\MK  dm  the  punishment  of  Succoth) :  I 
know  not  whether  more  to  commend  Gideon's  wis 
dom  and  moderation  in  the  proceedings,  than  his 
resolution  and  justice  in  the  execution  of  this  busi 
ness.  I  do  not  see  him  run  furiously  into  the  city, 
and  kill  the  next ;  his  sword  has  not  l>ocn  so 
drunken  with  blood,  that  it  should  know  no  dif 
ference;  but  he  writes  down  the  names  of  the 
princes,  and  singles  them  forth  for  revenge.  —  THE 


now  hath  wrestled  against  God  and  takes  a  fall ; 
they  see  God  avenged,  which  would  not  believe  Him 
delivering.  —  WORDSWORTH  :  They  who  now  de 
spise  the  mercy  of  Christ  as  the  Lamb,  will  here 
after  feel  the  wrath  of  Christ  as  the  Lion  (Hev.  v. 
5).  —  BUSH  :  The  whole  of  this  remarkable  trans 
action  tends  to  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  God, 
and  to  encourage  our  exertions  in  his  cause  ;  but 
there  are  two  lessons  esp-eially  which  we  shall  do 
well  to  learn  from  it :  1.  To  prosecute  our  spiritual 
warfare  under  all  discouragements  ourselves  ;  and 
2.  To  be  careful  to  put  no  discouragements  in  the 
way  of  others.  God  is  indignant  with  those  who 
would  weaken  the  hands  of  his  people. 

Up.  HALL:  The  slaughter  of  Gideon's  brethren 
was  not  the  greatest  sin  of  the  Midianitish  kings ; 


HAMK  :  It  is  like,  the  citizens  of  Succoth  would  have  [vet]  this  alone  shall  kill  them,  when  the  rest  [of 
been  glad  to  succor  Gideon,  if  their  rulers  had  not  i  their  sins]  expected  an  unjust  remission.  How 
forbidden.  They  must  therefore  escape,  while  their  |  many  lewd  men  hath  God  paid  with  some  one  sin 
princes  perish.  — THE  SAME  (on  Penuel) :  The  for  all  the  rest!  —  SCOTT:  Sins  long  forgotten 
place  where  Jacob  wrestled  with  God  and  prevailed,  1  must  be  accounted  for  to  God.  —  Tit.] 


Gideon  refuses  to  be  king.      Prepares  an   ephod,  which  is  followed  by  evil  conse 
quences.      Gideon's  death  and  burial. 

CHAPTER  VIII.     22-32. 

22       Then  [And]  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto  Gideon,  Rule  thou  over  us,  both  thou,  and 
thy  son,  and  thy  son's  son  also  :  for  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  the  hand  of  Mid- 
23  ian.     And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son 

24  rule  over  you  :  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  rule  over  you.     And  Gideon  said  unto 
them,  I  would  desire  a  request  of  you,  that  you  would  give  me  every  man  the  ear 
rings  [the  ring]  !  of  his  prey.     (For  they  had  golden  ear-rings  [rings],  because 

25  [for]  they  were  Ishmaelites.)     And  they  answered,  We  will  willingly  give  them. 
And  they  spread  a  garment,2  and  did  cast  therein  every  man  the  ear-rings  [ring] 

26  of  his  prey.     And  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  [rings]  that  he  requested, 
was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold ;  beside  [apart  froiu  the]  orna 
ments  [moons],  and  [the]  collars  [ear-drops],  and  [the]  purple  raiment  [garments] 
that  was  [were]  on  the  kings  of  Midian,  and  beside  [apart  from]  the  chains  [col- 

27  lars]  that  were  about  their  camels'  necks.     And  Gideon  made  an  ephod  thereof, 
and  put  it  in  his  city,  even  in  Ophrah  :  and  all  Israel  went  thither  [omit :  thither] 
a  whoring  after  it  [there]  :  which  thing  [and  it  t.  e.  the  ephod]  became  a  snare  unto 

28  Gideon,  and  to  his  house.     Thus  was  Midian  subdued  [Hut  Midian  was  humbled] 
before  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  so  that  they  lifted  up  their  heads  no  more. 

29  And  the  country  was  in  quietness  3  forty  years  in  the  days  of  Gideon.    And  .Icrub- 

30  baal  the  son  of  Joash  went  and  dwelt  in  his  own  house.     And  Gideon  had  three- 

31  score  and  ten  sons  of  his  body  begotten  :  for  he  had  many  wives.     And  his  concu 
bine  that  was  in  Shechem,  she  also  bare  him  a  son,  whose  name  he  [they]  4  called 

32  Abimelech.     And  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  was  buried 
in  the  sepulchre  of  Joash  his  father,  in  Ophrah  of  the  Abi-ezrites. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  24.  —  CT2,  ring ;  whether  ear-ring  or  noM-ring,  the  word  lUelf  doe*  not  declare.  CMM!  and  De  Wctto  both 
render  it  by  the  singular  (De  WeMe,  Okrrinf).  It  is  used  as  a  collective,  and  limply  Indicates  the  claw  of  ornament* 
desired,  without  any  reference  to  the  number  which  each  man  was  iiippoMd  to  hare,  or  was  expected  to  gire.  Thli 
klJsflillH  singular  U  beet  rendered  in  Englbh  by  the  plural,  u  In  E.  V.  —  TR.] 

[«  Ver.  25.  —  n^QCOTl :  Dr.  CaiMl,  tin  Oneand,  "a  garment."  The  definite  article  simply  Indicates  the  gar 
ment  used  on  the  occasion.  The  term  nbttQ?,  though  also  used  In  the  general  sense  of  garment  and  raiment,  to 
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specially  applied  to  the  outer  garment,  the  mantle  or  cloak,  cf.  Bib.  Diet.,  t.  T.  "  Dress."  Being  a  four-cornered  piece 
of  cloth,  it  was  quite  suitable  for  the  present  purpose.  —  TB.] 

[8  Ver.  28.  —  ^HSn  t2pC7.Fn,  "and  the  land  rested."  The  E.  V.  departs  here  from  its  own  previous  render 
ings,  see  ch.  iii.  11,  30  ;  T  31,  where  the  Hebrew  has  the  same  words.  —  Tii.J 

[4  Ver.  81. —  *iXDtp"nS  027*1  Dr.  Cassel :  man  nannte  seinen  Namen.  Bertheau  also  takes  12127*1  as  the 
indeterminate  3d  pers"  (see  Ges.  Gr.  137,  3),  and  says :  "  the  name  sounds  like  a  nickname,  given  him  because  his  lord 
ship  was  of  such  brief  duration,  and  he  so  very  far  from  being  Father  of  a  King."  The  difficulty  is  that  the  text  give* 
no  hint  of  a  change  of  subject.  But  cf.  the  commentary  below,  and  Keil's  view  in  note  on  p.  140.  —  TB.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

An  extraordinary  victory  had  been  gained  —  a 
triumph  without  a  parallel.  A  glory  surrounds 
Gideon  in  the  eyes  of  Israel,  such  as  had  distin 
guished  no  one  else  within  the  memory  of  men. 
Who  can  stand  beside  him  ?  How  has  the  arro 
gance  and  vain-glory  of  Ephraim  been  put  to 
shame  !  Having  caught  a  couple  of  princes, 
already  fleeing  for  their  lives,  they  ceased  from  the 
conflict,  though  still  far  from  finished.  Gideon, 
whose  courage  began,  and  whose  untiring  en 
ergy  prosecuted  the  war,  has  also  finished  it.  He 

has  captured  and  destroyed,  not  princes  0*?.&/ 
merely,  but  —  as  the  narrative  emphatically  inti 
mates  —  the  kings  ODyE)  themselves.  And  what 
kings  !  The  chiefs  of  all  Midian.  Kings,  there 
fore,  whose  defeat  and  capture  was  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  as  the  narrative  sufficiently  indicates 
by  the  constant  repetition  of  their  names.  Their 
names,  also,  like  those  of  the  "  princes/'  are  pe 
culiar  ;  those  were  borrowed  from  animals,  these 
from  "  sacrifice  "  and  "  carved  work."  The  latter 
therefore  indicate  perhaps  the  conjunction  of 
priestly  with  royal  authority.  Nor  did  Gideon 
smite  the  hostile  armies  in  his  own  country  merely, 
but  he  ventured  far  into  a  strange  land.  To  pur 
sue  a  great  army  into  the  rock  desert,  and  as  it 
were  drag  the  enemy  out  of  his  hiding-place,  was 
an  exploit  of  the  most  astounding  character.  Who 
but  Gideon  would  have  dared  to  enter  the  terrible 
Harra,  there  to  seize  his  royal  prey  ?  Apart  from 
this,  how  imposing  his  assurance,  his  wisdom,  his 
moderation  and  strength  !  If  men  admired  the 
discreetness  of  his  answer  to  Ephraim,  they  were 
startled  by  the  punishment  of  Succoth  and  Penuel, 
and  the  terrible  recompense  meted  out  to  the 
kings.  Success  carries  the  day  with  the  people  : 
how  surprising,  grand,  and  dazzling  was  its  form 
on  this  occasion  !  The  people  feel  that  now  they 
have  a  man  among  them,  who  towers,  not  physi 
cally,  but  in  soul  and  spirit,  far  above  them  all. 
No  wonder  that  Israel,  gathered  from  all  quarters 
to  see  the  hero  and  his  captures,  urgently  presses 
him,  and  says  :  — 

Ver.  22.  Kule  over  us,  thou,  thy  son,  and 
thy  son's  son.  This  is  the  language  of  gratitude 
and  admiration.  Excited,  and,  like  all  multitudes, 
easily  carried  away  by  momentary  impulses  of  joy 
and  approval,  they  offer  him  the  supreme  authority, 
and  even  propose  to  make  it  hereditary.  It  is  only 
done,  however,  in  a  storm  of  excitement.  Nor  do 


thev  propose  that  he  shall  be  their  "H/?^  hut  their 

bttJQ  —  not  their  King,  but  their  Imperator.  What 
they  desire  is  to  be  not  only  for  his  honor,  but  also 
for  their  welfare.  His  family  is  to  continue  forever 
the  champion  of  Israel.  But  in  this  vehement 
urgency  of  the  moment,  the  people  show  how  little 
they  comprehend,  notwithstanding  this  and  many 
other  great  events  of  their  history,  to  whom  they 
are  really  indebted  for  victory.  They  show  that 


they  regard  the  strength  by  which  Gideon  has  con 
quered  to  be  physical,  rather  than  moral.  Thou 
shalt  rule,  for  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  Midian. 
They  fail  to  perceive  the  contradiction  to  which 
they  give  utterance  when  they  talk  of  an  hereditary 
"Judge,"  or  as  they  word  it,  "ruler."  It  belongs 
to  the  essence  of  a  Judge,  that  he  be  raised  up  by 
the  Spirit,  and  filled  with  the  strength  of  God.  He 
is  God's  military  ambassador  to  a  people  that  has 
no  king.  Not  the  people,  but  God,  had  made 
Gideon  what  he  was  —  their  military  leader  and 
commander.  His  children  will  not  be  able  to  lead 
the  nation,  unless  they  also  are  called  by  God. 
The  kingship  is  hereditary,  because  it  rests  on  the 
broad  basis  of  established  order,  and  not  merely  on 
the  endowments  of  extraordinary  persons.  The 
divinely  inspired  imperator  can  at  most  transmit 
only  his  treasures.  It  was  not  without  a  purpose 
that 'the  narrative  told  of  the  timid  boy,  Jether, 
Gideon's  first-born.  Will  he  —  if  God  do  not  call 
him  —  be  able  to  smite  the  Midianites  ?  and  if  he 
be  not  able,  Avill  the  men  of  Israel  obey  him  ?  None 
the  less  great,  however,  was  the  temptation  for 
Gideon.  He  on  whom  but  recently  Ephraim 
looked  superciliously  down,  has  now  the  offer  of 
dominion  over  Israel  laid  at  his  feet.  It  requires 
more  strength  to  resist  the  allurements  of  proffered 
power,  than  to  defeat  an  enemy.  But  Gideon  is  a 
great  man,  greater  than  Washington,  to  whom 
absolute  dominion  was  not  offered,  and  who  ac 
cepted  the  Presidency  because  he  Avould  obey  "  the 
voice  of  the  people,"  saying  as  he  did  so,  that  "  no 
people  could  be  more  bound  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  the  invisible  hand  which  conducts  the  affairs 
of  men,  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  "  (cf. 
Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ii.  146). 

Ver.  23.  And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I  will 
not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule 
over  you:  Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you.  God 
—  not  "  Elohim,"  but  "  Jehovah,"  the  God  of 
Israel  —  is  your  only  Imperator.  With  this  he 
repels  the  idea  that  he  was  the  sole  and  real  con 
queror,  as  also  the  supposition  that  any  others  than 
those  whom  God  calls  can  be  of  service.  He 
declares,  moreover,  that  God  must  be  obeyed, 
because  He  is  the  Ruler ;  and  that  as  in  this  war 
against  Midian  victory  was  gained  only  because 
his  (Gideon's)  orders  were  followed,  so  victory  will 
always  be  contingent  on  obedience  to  God. 

With  these  words  Gideon  worthily  crowns  his 
heroic  deeds ;  and  there  he  should  have  stopped. 
But  the  moment  that  he  connects  the  cause  of  God 
with  a  measure  of  his  own,  albeit  with  the  best 
intentions,  he  falls  into  error,  and  without  design 
ing  it  leads  the  people  astray. 

Vers.  24-26.  Give  me,  every  man,  the  ring 
of  his  booty.  Since  the  rings  were  taken  from 
men,  they  must  be  understood  to  be  ear-rings,  the 
use  of  which,  especially  among  the  ancients,  was 
to  a  great  extent  common  to  both  men  and  women. 
In  Ceylon  and  among  the  Burmese,  the  perfora- 
I  tion  of  the  ears  is  to  this  day,  for  both  sexes,  a  relig- 
[  ious  ceremony ;  just  as  the  habit  of  wearing  rings 
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did  not  have  its  origin  solely  in  desire  for  flurry. 
The  observations  of  modern  travellers  among  the 
Arabs,  are  confined  to  female  ornaments,  but 
"  sons  "  also  wore  such  rings  as  are  here  men 
tioned,  even  among  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xxxii.  2). 
Pluutus  (Pcrnulus,  v.  2,  32)  says  jeeringly  of  the 
Carthaginians  :  "Dii/itos  in  mantbus  non  habent,ama 
incedunt  cum  annuluttt  auribut"  (cf.  Serarius).  The 
explanation,  "  they  had  golden  rings,  for  they  were 
Ishmaelites,"  '  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  rings, 
but  to  the  material  of  which  they  were  made.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  love  of  finery  and  splendor 
whieh  then  as  now  charaeterized  the  Arab  tribes,3 
and  at  the  same  time  accounts  for  the  wealth  of 
gold  implied  in  the  possession  of  so  many  rings  of 
that  metal  by  the  Midianitish  army.  Gold  is  still 
extensively  used  by  the  Arabs  for  the  same  pur 
poses  (cf.  "Kilter,  xiv.  415,  etc.  ;  xv.  828,  etc.). 

The  arm  v  must  have  been  pervaded  by  thorough, 
even  though  temporary,  enthusiasm  for  their  heroic 
leader,  since  they  wilfingly  gave  up  the  most  val 
uable  part  of  the  booty,  without  knowing  but  that 
he  wanted  it  for  personal  use.  Accordingly,  an 
abundance  of  u°ld  rings  were  brought  together. 
Now,  fur  the  first  time,  was  Israel  astounded  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  spoil  ;  now  was  it  seen  that  the 
man  who  formerly  ranked  his  harvest  second  to 
the  gleaning  of  Kphraim,  had  obtained  glory  and 
wealth  bcvond  comparison.  For  not  only  were 
1,700  shekels  of  gold  handed  over  to  him  at  this 
time,  but  to  him  also  belonged  (for  ver.  26  speaks 
only  of  his  possessions)  the  moons  (ver.  21),  the 

/TJ2*t;5,  and  the  purple  garments  of  the  kings, 

and  the  decorations  of  their  camels.  The  nfePCS 
are  ear-pendants,  made  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones,8  peculiar  to  their  kings,  in  distinction  from 


the  simple   rings  worn    bv  all    other  Midiunites. 
The  name  signifies  a   "  drop,"  whie 
resembled.      The  Greek   o-ToAcry^ov,  with   which 


rop,"  whieh    the   pearl 


Gesenius  compares  it,  I  have  met  with  only  in 
Plautus  [Mtnechmci,  iii.  3)  as  ttalagmia.  The 
monument  of  Cvrus  was  adorned  with  ear-pend 
ants  of  precious"  stones  (Arrian,  vi.  29).  Proco- 
pius  represents  the  Persian  king  Pherozes  with  a 
costlv  j»earl  hanging  from  his  right  ear  (Hrisson, 
iJe  llryno  /}er*.,  p.  83).  Among  the  Indians, 
persons  of  distinction  wore  precious  stones  in  their 
ears  (Curtius,  viii.  9,  21).  In  the  Uamayana  it  is 
stated,  that  in  Ayodhya  no  one  was  without  ear- 
pendants  (akundali)  and  other  ornaments  (Bohlcn, 
Allen  Intlien,  ii.  170).  —  Great  wealth  stood  now  at 
Gidron's  command  ;  but  he  had  no  thought  of  ap 
propriating  the  gifts  of  the  men  of  Israel  to  him 
self.  All  that  he  retained  was  the  t>ootv  which 
had  fallen  to  him  from  the  Midianitish  kings. 
Hannibal  also,  caused  the  rings  of  the  Homan 
knights  who  fell  at  Cannse  to  be  collected  by  the 


peck  (Liv.  xxiii.  12),  —  but  Gideon  has  no  Punic 
ends  in  view. 

Yen.  27,  28.  And  Gideon  made  an  ephod 
thereof.4  The  high-priestly  significance  of  the 
ephod  is  clearly  explained  in  Kx.  xxviii.  It  is  the 
special  sacred  garment,  by  which  Aaron  and  his 
sons  are  distinguished  as  priests.  With  the  ephod, 
the  breastplate  is  connected,  fastened  to  it  by 
strings,  and  not  to  be  displaced  (Kx.  xxviii.  28). 
This  garment,  with  the  breastplate,  the  high  priest 
wears  in  the  sanctuary.  With  it  therefore  are 
connected  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  through 
which  divine  instructions  are  imparted,  and  to 
which,  after  the  death  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  Israel 
applies  for  directions.  It  is  this  high-priestly  char 
acter  of  the  ephod,  and  the  gift  of  prophetic  com 
munication  through  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of 
its  breastplate  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxx.  7),  that  explains 
the  consecration  of  such  a  garment  by  Gideon.  Iw 
procurement  is  closely  connected  with  the  words  : 
"  Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you."  The  people  has 
been  saved  by  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  Gid 
eon.  To  his  service,  therefore,  the  choicest  of  the 
spoil  must  be  devoted.  Not  on  man,  but  on  Him, 
is  hope  to  be  built.  He  will  say  what  the  people 
are  to  do.  Through  the  priestly  ephod,  the  heav 
enly  King  will  speak,  and  rule  his  obedient  people. 
The  consecration  of  the  ephod,  therefore,  as  that 
witi.  *vhich  the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  connected, 
expresses  the  truth  that  God  governs  ;  and  is  Gid 
eon's  declaration  that  He,  and  not  any  human 
Imperator,  is  to  be  honored. 

Thus  far,  Gideon's  action  was  blameless,  and 
worthy  of  his  faith.  But  he  "deposited5  the 
ephod'  in  his  city,  in  Ophrah."  Now,  Ophrah  was 
not  the  seat  of  the  common  sanctuary,  the  taber 
nacle,  nor  of  the  national  priesthood.  And  though 
the  priestly  family  of  that  day  may  have  l>een  in  a 
decline,  though  the  tribe  of  Kphraim,  among  whom 
it  had  at  that  time  it-*  principal  seat,  gave  unequiv 
ocal  evidence  of  unbelieving  pride,  on  whieh  ac 
count  alone  Gideon  mi^ht  hesitate  to  commit  the 
oracle  to  their  keeping;  yet,  all  these  reasons, 
however  indicative  of  spiritual  wisdom,  were  not 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  consecration  of  an  ephod, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  priesthood,  in  <  )phrah. 
It  was  the  inauguration  of  a  separate  sanctuary, 
the  establishment,  so  to  speak,  of  an  opposition 
ephod,  under  the  controlling  influence  or  Gideon. 
The  ecclesiastical  centre  of  Israel  was  thus  severed 
from  the  tabernacle.  The  hero,  notwithstanding 
his  personal  fidelity  to  God,  evinces  herein  concep 
tions  of  Israel's  calling  too  subjective  to  IMS  secure 
against  disastrous  error.  The  result  soon  makes 
this  apparent. 

And  all  Israel  went  a  whoring  after  it-  The 
exjH>sitions  of  recent  interpreters,  who  ascril>e  to 
Gideon  the  erection  of  a  golden  calf,  are  founded 


1  [Bnrauo:  "  Ichmaelitec  U  the  general  name  of  a  defrayed  with  this  money."  —  WORDS  WORTH  :  "Tin-  Im- 
numbvr  of  tribe*,  among  whom  the  Mldianite*,  though  ,  mcnse  quantity  of  gold  wa*  probably  bestowed  not  only  on 
arconllng  to  Oen.  XXT.  2,  not  descended  from  Ishmael,  but !  the  robe  Itself,  but  on  the  chain*  and  ouchex,  and  --i M...M 
from  Keturah,  were  also  reckoned,  cf  Oen.  xxxril.  26,  28  ;'  of  the  stones  on  the  shoultlors,  and  on  the  brvastplaio,  ami 
zxxlx.  1."  —See  also  abore,  on  ch.  ri.  1.  —  TR  ]  on  the  setting  of  the  *tont>*  therein  ;  and  porlmpn  also  In 

>("Hftst*  in  Arabie*,''  I.  224,  quoted  by  Keil):  |  the  purchase  of  the  precious  stone*  for  the  shoulders,  and 


—  "  The  women  In  Oman  sq 


ble  sum*  In  the 


purchase  of  *U?rr  ornamenU,  and  their  children  are  literally 
laden  with  them.  I  ha?e  >ome«tn>ee  counted  fifteen  ear 
ring*  on  each  site,  and  head,  breast,  arm*,  and  ankle*,  wen 
adorned  with  equal  profusion."  —  Ta.) 

•  In  8lUu*  llallcu*  alao  (P-n.>a,  all.  281),  we  find,  "  In 
attrt  lapit,  rworiJ  adtrrtui  at>  oru." 

«  [Km.  :  "  It  to  not  necessary  ao  to  understand  thto,  a* 
If  the  1,700  shekel*  (fifty  lb«.)  of  gold  wen  worked  up  Into 
the  ephod,  but  only  that  the  expense  of  making  U  wa* 


for  the  worfcmanship  of  the  whole."  —  TR.) 

6   2*?»X    On  this  word  compare  Kell  on  thin  paaMgv. 

iKrll  remark*  :   **  SffH  2*JM  doe*  not  «ay,  he  MI  It  up  ; 

but  may  a*  well  mean,  he  prewired  It,  In  bis  city  Ophrah, 
to  nowhere  uaed  of  the  erection  of  an  Image  or 
and  rignlflea,  not  only  to  place,  but  al*o  to  lay 


down  («.  g  ch.  Tl.  87),  and  to  let  *tand,  leare  behind,  Oen. 
zulU.  1S."-T*,J 
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in  utter  misapprehension.  The  use  of  rings  by 
Aaron  in  casting  his  idol,  was  simply  the  result  of 
his  having  no  other  gold,  and  has  surely  no  ten 
dency  to  establish  a  necessary  connection  between 
the  collectipn  of  rings  and  the  casting  of  golden 
calves.  The  establishment  by  the  recreant  Micah, 
in  the  closing  part  of  our  Book,  of  "  an  ephod  and 
a  graven  image,"  is  itself  evidence  that  he  who 
only  consecrated  an  ephod,  did  not  erect  an  image. 
Gideon,  with  the  words  "Jehovah  shall  rule!"  on 
his  lips,  cannot  intend  to  give  up  that  for  which 
he  has  risked  his  life  —  fidelity  towards  the  God 
who  will  have  no  graven  images.  The  erection 
of  an  idol  image  is  the  worst  of  sins.  It  was  from 
that  very  sin  that  Gideon  had  delivered  his  people ; 
he  was  the  Contender  against  Baal,  the  destroyer 
of  idol  altars,  —  the  man  who  would  not  even  suf 
fer  himself  to  be  made  Imperator,  an  idol  of  the 
people.  Gideon  continues  faithful  to  the  moment 
of  his  death,  which  he  reaches  in  a  good  old  age. 
If,  nevertheless,  Israel  goes  a  whoring  after  the 
ephod,  this  was  no  part  of  Gideon's  wish  ;  still,  the 
snare  was  of  his  laying,  because  he  placed  the 
ephod  "  in  his  own  house."  He  thought  that  by 
that  means  the  people  would  better  remember  from 
what  distress  they  had  been  delivered  ;  but  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  multitude  to  pervert  even  faith  into 
superstition.  They  come  to  Ophrah  with  worship 
and  prayer  for  direction,  because  this  particular 
ephod  is  there  —  not  because  they  seek  to  honor 
God,  but  because  this  is  Gideon's  ephod.  They 
regard  not  the  word  which  issues  from  the  breast 
plate  to  him  who  believes  in  God,  but  only  the  fact 
that  the  ephod  is  made  of  the  spoils  of  Midian. 
Thus  they  turn  Gideon's  faith  into  superstition ; 
and  Israel's  moral  strength,  instead  of  being  in 
creased,  is  weakened.  The  unwholesome  desire 
has  been  excited  to  present  worship,  not  in  the 
customary  place,  but  wherever  the  subjective  sense 
of  novelty  allures  the  worshipper.  If  Gideon  had 
not  consecrated  the  ephod  in  his  house,  it  had  not 
become  a  snare  for  Israel.  It  helped  him  indeed 
to  retain  the  leadership  of  Israel,  under  the  su 
premacy  of  Jehovah ;  but  by  it,  discarding  as  it 
did  the  lawful  priesthood,  he  led  the  people  astray 
into  an  historical  subjectivism  instead  of  establish 
ing  them  in  their  objective  faith,  and  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  apostasy.  For  what  but  apostasv 
could  follow  at  his  death,  when  the  popular  faith 
became  thus  connected  with  his  person,  his  govern 
ment,  and  the  ephod  in  his  house  ?  The  hero 
erred,  when  he  also  made  himself  a  priest.  His 
house  fell,  because  he  undertook  to  make  it  a  tem 
ple  for  the  people.  The  ephod  with  the  breast 
plate  became  a  snare,  because  the  God  of  Israel  is 
not  to  be  led  by  Gideon,  but  Gideon  by  Him  — 
even  though  there  be  no  ephod  in  his  house.1 

The  renewed  apostasy,  however,  for  which  the 
way  was  thus  prepared,  manifested  itself  only  in 
the"  sequel.  As  long  as  Gideon  lived,  his  powerful 
spirit  kept  the  enemy  in  fear,  and  the  people  at 
rest.  The  effects  of  his  achievement  lasted  forty 
years,  although  the  hero,  refusing  dominion,  had 
retired  as  a  private  person  to  his  house  and  stayed 
there,  —  unlike  Washington,  who,  though  at  the 

1  With    this  explanation  of   the  ephod  and    its   conse 
quences,  the  old  Jewish  expositors  agree.      The  Midrash 
(Jalkut.  ii.  n.  64)  gives   a  profound  hint,  when  it  opposes 
the  trite-feeling  of  Gideon,  as  a  member  of  Manasseh,  to 
that  of  Ephraim.     However,  even  that  was  already  regarded 
as  a  species  of  ''  unclean  service." 

2  [Keil  interprets   the  name  as  meaning  "  Father  of  a 

King"    (Btntosvater),   and    says : 


end  of  the  war  he  returned  with  "  inexpressible 
delight  "  to  his  country-seat  at  Mount  Vernon  on 
the  Potomac,  yet  soon  left  it  again,  to  become 
President  of  the  new  republic. 

Vers.  29-32.  Ajid  Jerubbaal,  the  son  of 
Joash,  went  and  dwelt  in  his  own  house. 
The  surname  Jerubbaal  has  not  again  called  for 
attention,  since  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  it. 
But  now,  that  Gideon's  work  is  finished,  the  nar 
rative,  with  a  stibtilty  of  thought  that  is  surprising, 
speaks  of  him  under  this  name.  It  was  given  him 
because  he  had  overthrown  the  altar  of  Baal,  for 
which  the  superstitious  populace  expected  to  see 
the  vengeance  of  Baal  overtake  him  (ch.  vi.  32). 
The  result  shows  that  Baal  is  nothing.  Gideon 
has  smitten  him  and  his  servants,  and  is  covered 
with  success  and  glory.  "  There  goes  "  —  so  speak 
the  people  among  themselves  —  "Jerubbaal  into 
his  house  ;  the  greatest  man  in  Israel,  because  he 
smote  Baal."  Baal  is  impotent  against  the  faith 
ful  and  valiant.  Victory  constantly  attends  his 
enemies,  for  God  is  with  them.  May  this  truth 
never  be  forgotten  by  our  own  people  and  princes  ! 
As  long  as  he  continued  to  live,  Gideon  had  every 
thing  that  ministered  to  fame  and  happiness  in 
Israel  —  many  sons,  peace,  riches,  and  a  "good 
old  age."  The  last  expression  is  used  of  no  one 
else  but  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  8)  ;  for  of  David  it 
is  employed  not  by  the  Book  of  Kings,  but  only  by 
the  late  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  xxix.  28).  The 
"  goodness  "  of  his  old  age  consisted  in  his  seeing 
the  blessed  results  of  his  great  deed  of  faith,  con 
tinuing  unbroken  and  unchanged  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Nevertheless,  the  narrative  alreadv  hints 
at  the  shadow  which  after  his  death  darkened  his 
house.  In  Shechem,  a  concubine  bore  him  a  son, 


whom  they  called  Abimelech.  CtT*1,  I  think,  re 
fers  not  to  Gideon,  but  indefinitely  to  those  about 
the  concubine  ;  for  it  was  in  Shechem  that  the  name 
originated.  Gideon,  who  would  not  "  rule,"  much 
less  be  king,  would  not  have  named  his  son,  "  My 
Father  is  King."  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  vanity  of  the  concubine,  when  she 
bore  a  son  to  the  great  Gideon,  the  man  of  royal 
reputation  and  distinction,  would  gladly  consent  to 
have  him  named  Abimelech.'2  This  vanity  of 
Shechem  is  the  foundation  of  the  coming  trag 
edy. 

Of  no  previous  hero  has  the  account  been  so 
extended.  It  is  even  mentioned  that  he  was 
buried  in  his  father's  sepulchre,  in  the  family  vault. 
That  also  is  a  sign  of  his  happy  and  peaceful  end. 
Here  also,  as  always  at  the  close,  the  name  of  the 
hero's  father  is  associated  with  his  own,  as  a  tribute 
of  honor  for  the  support  he  once  afforded  his  son 
(ch.  vi.  31  );  beyond  this,  however,  nothing  is 
recorded  of  him.  Gideon,  as  conqueror,  dwelt  no 
longer  in  his  father's  house,  but  in  his  own  (ver. 
29)  ;  but  at  death  he  is  buried  in  his  father's  tomb. 
In  that  tomb,  the  glory  of  Manasseh  sleeps  ;  he  in 
whom,  tradition  declares,  the  blessing  of  Jacob  on 
this  grandson  was  fulfilled,  and  of  whom  the  Mid- 
rash  says,  that  what  Moses  was  at  an  earlier  time, 
that  Gideon  was  in  his. 


is  not  the  same  as  "lEtpVlSl  S^p,  to  give  one  a  name, 
to  name  him,  but  signifies  to  'give  Tone  a  by-name,  to  sur 
name  him,  cf.  Neh.  ix.  7  ;  Dan.  v.  12  (Chald.).  It  follows 
from  this,  that  Gideon  gave  Abimelech  this  name  as  a  sur 
name  suitable  to  his  character  ;  consequently,  not  at  his 
birth,  but  afterwards,  as  he  grew  up  and  developed  charac 
teristics  which  suggested  it."  —  Ta.j 


CHAPTER   VIII.  33-35. 
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1IOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Gideon  puts  kings  to  flight,  pursues  them  like 
wild  beasts  to  their  dens,  slays  them  with  his  own 
hand  —  an  honor  not  allowed  to  Barak,  —  but 
himself  will  be  no  king.  Dominion  belongs  to 
God,  he  says ;  for  the  victory  was  of  God.  It  is 
not  majorities  that  make  a  king  in  Israel,  but  the 
call  of  God  by  the  mouth  of  1m  prophets.  What 
Gideon  had  won,  was  not  his.  How  should  he 
take  (Jod's  title,  to  whom  everything  in  Israel 
belongs  i  So  long  as  we  render  God  what  belongs 
to  Him.  we  shall  also  have  what  properly  falls  to 
us.  When  Gideon  inaugurated  his  ephod,  he  de 
sired  an  honor  for  hU  house  ;  and  this  only  honor 
which  he  sought  for  himself,  beyond  tha't  whieh 
he  already  had,  proved  the  downfall  of  his  house 
after  him"  Let  us  therefore  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  :  all  other  things  will  come  of  themselves. 
So  soon  as  we  seek  to  honor  and  immortalize  our 
selves  U'side  (iod,  our  labor  proves  vain,  and  our 
glory  tails  into  the  dust. 

Lisco  :  Gideon  refuses  to  accede  to  the  propo 
sal  of  the  people,  because  he  is  conscious  that 
everything  is  to  IK?  ascribed  only  to  the  Lord,  and 
that  it  would  IHJ  nothing  else  than  arbitrariness 
and  self-seeking  to  accept  the  royal  dignity  without 
special  direction  from  above.  —  GKKLACII  :  He 
rejects  the  ottered  crown  from  genuine  fidelity  to 
the  Lord  whom  alone  he  serves  ;  but  another  temp 
tation  he  fails  to  withstand. 

|  HENRY  :  They  honestly  thought  it  very  reason 
able,  that  he  who  had  gone  through  the  toils  and 


perils  of  their  deliverance,  should  enjoy  the  honor 
and  power  of  commanding  them  ever  after  ;  and 
very  desirable,  that  he  who  in  this  great  and  criti 
cal  juncture  had  had  such  manifest  tokens  of  God's 
presence  with  him,  should  ever  after  preside  in 
their  affairs.  Let  us  apply  it  to  the  Lord  Jesus  ; 
lie  hath  delivered  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  ene 
mies,  our  spiritual  enemies,  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous,  therefore  it  is  fit  He  should  rule  over 
us ;  for  how  can  we  be  better  ruled,  than  by  One 
that  appears  to  have  so  great  an  interest  in  heaven, 
and  so  great  a  kindness  for  this  earth?  —  Hi*. 
HALL  :  That  which  others  plot  and  sue,  and  swear 
and  bribe  for  (dignity  and  superiority),  he  seri 
ously  rejects,  whether  it  were  for  that  he  knew 
God"  had  not  yet  called  them  to  a  monarchy,  or 
rather  for  that  he  saw  the  crown  among  thorns. 
Why  do  we  ambitiously  affect  the  command  of 
these  mole-hills  of  earth,  when  wise  men  have 
refused  the  proffers  of  kingdoms  1  Whv  do  we 
not  rather  labor  for  that  kingdom  which  is  free 
from  all  cares,  from  all  uncertainty  1 

WORDSWORTH  :  Gideon's  history  is  a  warning 
that  it  requires  more  than  a  good  intention  to  make 
a  good  act ;  and  that  the  examples  of  the  best  of 
men  are  not  a  safe  guide  of  conduct ;  and  the  better 
the  man  is,  the  more  will  be  the  consequences  of 
bad  acts  done  by  him.  The  only  right  rule  of  life 
is  the  Law  of  God.  —  THE  SAME  :  Gideon  is  num 
bered  among  the  saints  of  God  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ch.  xi.  32) ;  but  the  saints  of  God  were 
men,  and  no  man  is  free  from  some  blemish  of  hu 
man  infirmity.  —  Tu.] 


Apostasy  from  God,  and  ingratitude  to  man. 
CHAPTER  VIII.  33-35. 


83  And  it  came  to  pass  as  soon  as  Gideon  was  dead,  that  the  children  [sons]  of 
Israel  turned  again,  and  went  a  whoring  after  [the]  Baalim,  and  made  Baal-berith 

84  their  god.     And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  remembered  not  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
their  God,  who  hod  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  of  all  their  enemies  on  every 

85  side  :    Neither  showed   they  kindness  to  the   house  of  Jerubbaal,  namely,  Gideon 
rjerabbaal   Gideon],1  according  to  all  the  goodness 2  whiuh  he  had  showed  unto 
Israel. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  V*r.  35.  —The  word  namely  in  added  by  the  trnnnlntorn,  who  Bupponod,  a*  Hcrthonu  doen,  that  the  writer  dv*ign«><l 
once  room  to  point  out  the  identity  of  Gideon  with  J?rubbaal.     Cf.  the  Com.  —  TB.] 

[*  Ver.  36.  —  nyitan*b^5  :     Dr.  Camel:  trotz  aUrr  Woiilihat,    "  notwithstanding  all  the  good."     The  "  notwith 
standing  •'  lie*  perhaps  in  the  thought,  but  not  in  the  language.  —  Tu..] 


RXBOETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vcn».  33,  34.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  soon  as 
Gideon  was  dead.  The  fact  soon  kramc  mani 
fest  that  the  people  had  been  raised  only  by  the 
personal  character  of  Gideon  ;  he  is  scarcely  dead, 
before  they  fall  back  again.  The  narrator  says 

•harply  'OMZH,  "they  returned."  The  same 
word  which  elsewhere  describes  the  turning  of  the 
people  towards  God,  is  here  used  to  inrli.atc  their 
passion  for  sin.  Ad  vomitum  redienint,  as  Serarius 

well  remarks. 


And  went  a  whoring  after  the  Baalim,  and 
made  Baal-berith  their  god.  Nothing  could  put 
the  stupid  thoughtlessness  of  the  |>eoplc  in  a 
stronger  light.  They  have  become  great  and  free 
through  victory  over  Baal ;  and  now  they  again 
run  after  him.  Jerubbaal  —  the  contender  with 
Baal  —  has  just  died,  and  they  enter  into  covenant 
with  Baal  (see  on  ch.  ix.  4).  That  the  nations  in 
the  Baal-covenant  (Baal-berith)  kept  the  peace  to 
wards  them,  was  because  Jehovah  nad  given  t IK-MI 
victory,  —  and  lo  I  they  make  idols  their  god  !  The 
error  of  Gideon,  in  supposing  that  by  setting  up 
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his  ephod  he  could  preserve  the  people,  now  shows 
itself  Since  he  is  dead,  in  whom  they  conceived 
their  salvation  to  be  personified,  they  think  neither 
of  the  spoils  out  of  which  the  ephod  was  made,  nor 
of  him  who  procured  them.  Ingratitude  is  the  pa 
rent  of  all  unbelief.  Thankfulness  comes  from 
thought.1  Israel  thinks  not  on  the  God  who  has 
delivered  it  from  all  its  enemies ;  how  then  should 
it  think  on  the  human  hero  when  he  has  passed 
away.  They  withhold  obedience  from  the  God  of 
their  fathers  ;  what  recognition  can  they  have  for 
the  house  of  their  benefactor.  The  ephod,  to  be 
sure,  was  still  in  Ophrah ;  but  who  that  despises 
the  sanctuary  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  will  respect 
this  private  institute  of  Gideon,  when  his  voice  has 
ceased  to  be  heard. 

Ver.  35.  Neither  showed  they  kindness  to 
the  house  of  Jerubbaal  Gideon.  In  the  name 
Jerubbaal,  all  the  hero's  meritorious  service,  and 
its  great  results,  are  enunciated.  For  that  reason 
the  narrator  mentions  it  here.  It  serves  to  aggra 
vate  the  sinfulness  of  Israel's  ingratitude,  and  to 
show  that  he  who  enters  the  service  of  Baal,  will 
also  ignore  his  obligations  towards  those  who  con 
tend  with  Baal.  The  people  are  unwilling  to  be 
reminded  that  to  fight  against  Baal  brings  pros 
perity.  They  seek  to  forget  everything  that  ad 
monishes  to  repentance.  It  has  always  been  the 


case,  that  those  who  apostatize  from  God,  do  not 
do  well  by  the  "  house ''  of  God.  —  Notwithstand 
ing  all  the  benefits  which  he  had  shown  unto 
Israel.  The  narrator  intimates  that  the  endeavor 
of  Gideon  to  perpetuate,  by  means  of  the  ephod, 
the  religious  and  godly  memory  of  his  deeds,  was 
altogether  vain.  For  let  no  one  imagine  that 
where  God's  own  deeds  fail  to  command  remem 
brance  and  gratitude,  those  of  men,  however  de 
serving,  can  maintain  themselves  against  the  sinful 
sophistry  of  unbelief. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[HENRY  :  Gideon  being  dead,  the  Israelites  found 
themselves  under  no  restraint,  and  went  after 
Baalim.  They  went  first  after  another  ephod  (ver. 
27),  for  which  Gideon  had  himself  given  them  too 
much  occasion,  and  now  they  went  after  another 
god.  False  worships  made  way  for  false  deities. — 
SCOTT  :  As  we  all  need  so  much  mercy  from  our 
God,  we  should  learn  the  more  patiently  to  bear 
the  ingratitude  of  our  fellow-sinners,  and  the  un 
suitable  returns  we  meet  with  for  our  poor  services, 
and  to  resolve,  after  the  divine  example,  "  not  to 
be  overcome  of  evil,  but  to  overcome  evil  with 
good."  — TR.] 


1  [The  German  is,  "  Dank  komrnt  vom  Denken."  It  is  dank  and  denken  from  "  the  lost  root  dinke,  danc,  diinken," 
interesting  to  observe,  whether  the  author  meant  to  suggest  expressive  "  of  an  action  of  the  mind,  a  movement  and  up- 
it  or  not,  that  the  remark  is  sound  etymology  as  well  as  lifting  of  the  soul.1'  Thank  and  think  belong,  of  course,  to 
psychology.  Grimm  (  WVrterb.  ii.  pp.  727, 927)  derives  both  ;  the  same  root.—  TB.] 


FIFTH  SECTION. 

THE   USURPED   RULE   OP   ABIMELECH,   THE   FRATRICIDE   AND   THORN-BUSH   KINO. 


The  election  and  coronation  of  Abimelech.     Jotham's  parable. 
CHAPTER    IX.  1-21. 

And  Abimelech  the  son  of  Jerubbaal  went  to  Shechem  unto  his  mother's  breth 
ren,  and  communed  with  [spake  unto]  them,  and  with  [unto]  all  the  family  of  the 
house  of  his  mother's  father,  saying,  Speak,  I  pray  you,  in  the  ears  of  all  the  men 
[lords]  1  of  Shechem,  Whether  [Which]  is  better  for  you,  either  [omit :  either]  that 
all  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  which  are  threescore  and  ten  persons,  reign  [rule]  over 
you,  or  that  one  reign  [rule]  over  you  ?  2  remember  also  that  I  am  your  bone  and 
your  flesh.  And  his  mother's  brethren  spake  of  him  in  the  ears  of  all  the  men 
[lords]  of  Shechem  all  these  words :  and  their  hearts  inclined  to  follow  [inclined 
after]  Abimelech ;  for  they  said,  He  is  our  brother.  And  they  gave  him  threescore 
and  ten  pieces  of  silver  out  of  the  house  of  Baal-berith,  wherewith  Abimelech 
hired  vain  [lit  empty,  i.  «.  loose,  worthless]  and  light  [wanton,  reckless]  persons,  which%[and 
they]  followed  him.  And  he  went  unto  his  father's  house  at  Ophrah,  and  slew  his 
brethren  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  being  threescore  and  ten  persons,  upon  one  stone : 
notwithstanding,  yet  [and  only]  Jotham  the  youngest  son  of  Jerubbaal  was  left ; 
for  he  hid  himself.  And  all  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem  gathered  together,  and  all 
the  house  of  Millo  [all  Beth-millo],  and  went  and  made  Abimelech  king,  by  the 
plain  [oak]  of  the  pillar  [monument] 3  that  was  in  [is  near]  Shechem.  And  when 
[omit :  when]  they  told  it  tq  Jotham,  [and]  he  went  and  stood  in  [on]  the  top  of 


CHAPTER  IX.   1-21. 
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mount  Gerizim,  and  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  cried,  and  said  unto  them,  Hearken 

8  unto  me,  ye  men  [lords]  of  Shechem,  that  God  may  hearken  unto  you.4     The 
trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them ;  and  they  said  unto  the 

9  olive-tree,  Reign  thou  over  us.     But  the  olive-tree  said  unto  them,  Should  I  leave 
my  fatness,4  wherewith  by  me  they  honour  God  and  man,6  and  go  to  be  promoted 

1 0  [go  to  wave]  over  the  trees  ?     And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig-tree,  Come  thou,  and 

11  reign  over  us.     But  the  fig-tree  said  unto  them,  Should  I  forsake3  my  sweetness, 

12  and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  [to  wave]  over  the  trees?     Then  said 

13  the  trees  unto  the  vine,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.     And  the  vine  said  unto 
them,  Should  I  leave  *  my  wine  [must],  which  cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be 

14  promoted  [to  wave]  over  the  trees?     Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble 
]o  [thornbush].  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.     And  the  bramble  [thornbush]  said 

unto  the  trees,  If  in  truth   [i. «.  in  good  earnest]   ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  then 
come  and  put  your  trust  [take  shelter]   in  my  shadow :  and  [but]  if  not,  let  fire 

16  come  out  of  the  bramble  [thornbush],  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.     Now 
therefore,  if  ye  have  done  truly  and  sincerely,  in  that  ye  have  made  Abimelech  king, 
and  if  ye  have  dealt  well  with  Jerubbaal  and  his  house,  and  have  done  unto  him  ac- 

17  cording  to  the  de.serving  of  his  hands  :  (For  my  father  fought  for  you,  and  adven- 

18  tured  his  life  far/  and  delivered  you  out  of  the  .hand  of  Midian :  And  ye  are  risen 
up  against  my  father's  house  this  day,  and  have  slain  his  sons,  three  score  and  ten 
persons,  upon  one  stone,  and  have  made  Abimelech,  the  son   of  his  maid-servant, 

19  king  over  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem,  because  he  is  your  brother:)     If  ye  then 
have  dealt  truly  and  sincerely  with  Jerubbaal  and  with  his  house  this  day,  then  re- 

20  joice  ye  in  Abimelech,  and  let  him  also  rejoice  in  you :  But  if  not,  let  fire  come 
out  from  Abimelech,  and  devour  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem,  and   the  house  of 
Millo  [and  Beth-millo]  ;  and  let  fire  come  out  from  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem, 

21  and  from  the  house  of  Millo  [from    Beth-inillo],  and  devour  Abimelech.     And 
Jotham  ran  away,  and  fled,  and  went  to  Beer,  and  dwelt  there,  for  fear  of  Abime 
lech  his  brother. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  2.  —  \PP3  '  u-ed  interchangeably  with  ^tPpH,  cf.  Ter.  40  with  49;  2  Sam.  xxi.  12,  with  ii.  4,  5.  See  also 
eh.  xx.  6,  and  Jn«h.'  xxlr.  11.  Dr.  Caa*el  :  Herrrn  ;  be  \Vette,  and  many  others,  Biirffr,  "citizens."—  TR] 

[11  Ver.  2.  —The  K.  V.  unnecessarily  depart*  from  the  order  of  the  Hebrew,  and  thereby,  obscure*  the  antithesis  which 
Is  primarily  between  "  serenty  "  and  ''one,"  and  secondarily  between  "sons  of  Jerubbaal''  and  "your  bone  and  tlwh," 
thus  :  "  Which  is  better  for  you,  that  serenty  men,  all  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  rule  over  you,  or  that  one  man  rule  orer  yon  T 
Remember,  also,"  etc.  —  TR.  | 

[3  Ver.  8.  —  KUL  :  "  The  explanation  of  ^^>  7"ibS  \»  doubtful.  —  2D,  anything  '  set  up,'  in  in  Isa.  xxix.  8  a 
military  pout  [garrison],  but  may  also  mean  a  monument,  and  designates  here  'probably  the  great  stone  set  up  (Josh.  xxiy. 
26)  under  the  oak  or  terebinth  near  Shechem  (cf.  Uen.  XXXT.  4)."  De  Wette  also  renders  :  Drnkmal-Eithe,  "  monument- 
oak."  —  TR.] 

[4  Ver.  7.  —  Dr.  Cassel  translate*  :  "and  may  God  hear  you."  This  is  Tery  well,  but  hardly  in  the  sense  In  which  he 
takes  It,  see  below.  Whether  we  translate  as  in  the  K.  V.,  or  as  Dr.  Cassel,  the  realisation  of  the  second  member  of  the 
mddreM  must  be  regarded  as  contingent  upon  that  of  the  first.  —  TR.] 

[•  Yen.  9,  11,  18.  -  *3tpTTI$  Vjl^inn.  According  to  Kwald  (Gram.,  61  c.)  Vp^nn  Is  a  contracted 
hiphil  form  (for  VI  VinnH),  the  second  H  being  dropped  in  order  to  ayold  the  concurrence  of  too  many  gutturals, 

and  the  resulting  1RH  (cf.  Ges.  Or.  22,  4)  being  changed  into  "IPTi!  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Interrogative  particle 
more  sharply.  Others  regard  It  as  hophal  (see  Green,  63,  2,  b).  But  'as  there  are  no  trace*  anywhere  else  of  either  of 
the«e  conjugations  in  this  verb,  it  U  commonly  flowed  a*  a  simple  kal  form  =  VflbinH.  Keil  seeks  to  explain  the 

anomalous  vowel  under  H  by  saying  that  "  the  obwure  o-noun.l  Is  substituted  for  the  regular  a  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
pronunciation  of  succewive  guttural  syllables."  Dr.  Ca»el  renders  :  "  Hare  I  then  lost  [better  :  given  up]  my  fatneas  ?  " 
Bat  u  the  notion  of  futurity  must  manifestly  be  contained  In  the  following  "J-lpbrP,  the  ordinary  rendering,  "  Should 
I  give  up  '"  is  prrfcrable.  —  TR.  | 

[•  Ver.  9.  —  C^QMS1)  DNHb)^  SH^**  ^S""^  fc*  :  "which  God  and  men  honor  (eateem)  In  mr"  Compare 
Y*T.  13.  Dr.  CUM!  render*  as  the  'i  V.  -1  TR.] 

[T  V«r.  17.—  lagO  St2?55TlS  ^bttf'V.  literally,  "cast  his  lift  from  before  (him);  cf.  the  marginal  reading  of 
U*  B.  V.  :  t.  «.  «  d'lsV  garded'hls  own  life."  -  T  m,  | 


KXJBQEnCAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.    Shechem  was  a  chief  city  in  Ephraim 
(cf  Josh.  xxir.  1).    That  tribe  still  continued  to 


bo  jealous  of  the  consideration  to  which  under 
Gideon  Manassch  had  attained.  Though  Gideon 
was  now  dead,  the  cnhod  was  still  in  Ophrah,  and 
the  house  of  Gideon  continued  to  hold  a  certain 
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degree  of  authority.  The  narrative  distinguishes 
between  the  sons  of  Gideon  and  Abimelech. 
While  eh.  viii.  30  states  that  Gideon  had  seventy 

sons  by  "  many  wives  "  (0^3),  ver.  31  remarks 
that  the  mother  of  Abimelech  was  a  concubine 


B),  in  Shechem.i  Just  this  son,  an  Ephra- 
imitc  on  his  mother's  side,  bore  the  name  of 
Abimelech,  "  My  Father  is  King."  The  origin  of 
that  lust  after  power,  which  manifests  itself  in  his 
wild  and  ambitious  heart,  is  thus  psychologically 
explained. 

Vers.  2,  3.  For  they  said,  He  is  our  brother. 
Abimelech,  when  he  turned  to  Shcchem  with  his 
criminal  plans,  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
vain-glorious  lust  after  power  indulged  in  by  the 
Ephraimites.  He  knew  that  it  irritated  them,  to 
hear  of  the  "  rule  of  the  seventy  sons  of  Gideon." 
Gideon,  it  is  true,  desired  no  dominion,  nor  could 
his  sous  exercise  it;  but  the  centre  of  distinction 
was  nevertheless  at  Ophrah,  in  his  house,  where 
the  epliod  was.  The  negotiations  into  which  Abim 
elech  now  enters  with  Shechem  are  very  instruc 
tive.  They  show,  first,  that  the  distinction  which 
the  ephod  conferred  on  the  -house  of  Gideon,  al 
though  it  implied  no  claim  to  dominion,  properly 
speaking,  was  yet  the  very  thing  which,  by  excit- 
ing'envy,  became  a  snare  to  that  house  ;  and,  sec 
ondly,  that  Shechem,  as  Gideon's  heir,  will  never 
theless  not  surrender  this  distinction,  but  desires 
to  transfer  it  to  one  of  its  own  people.  The  nar 
rative  is  throughout  of  a  tragic  cast.  Precisely 
those  things  which  should  exhort  to  greatness  and 
faithfulness,  are  shamefully  metamorphosed  by  sin 
into  incentives  to  treason  and  mischief.  In  the 
hearts  of  the  "  lords  of  Shechem,"  no  voice  of 
truth  or  justice  raises  itself  against  the  unnatural 
plan  of  Abimelech.  They  convict  him  not  of 
falsehood,  by  pointing  out  that  his  brothers  do  not 
exercise  dominion,  but  support  his  project,  because 
he  is  their  brother,  and  by  him  they  will  rule.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  whole  of  Shechem  is  morally 
depraved.  As  Abimelech,  so  his  kindred  ;  and  as 
they,  so  all  the  Shechemites  were  disposed. 

Vers.  4,  5.  And  they  gave  him  seventy  sil 
ver  -  pieces  out  of  the  house  of  Baal  -  berith. 
Israel  was  forbidden  to  enter  into  covenant  (berith) 
with  the  nations  round  about  (cf.  ch.  ii.  2).  The 
first  symptom  of  apostasy  among  them,  was  al 
ways  the  inclination  to  remove  the  barriers  be 
tween  themselves  and  their  heathen  neighbors. 
The  concessions  required  to  make  the  establish 
ment  of  covenant  relations  possible,  were  alto 
gether  one-sided  :  it  was  always  Israel,  and  Israel 
only,  that  surrendered  any  part  of  its  faith.  The 
worship  of  a  Baal-be  rith  was  the  symbol  of  fellow 
ship  with  the  heathen,  whereby  the  command  to 
make  no  covenants  was  violated.  His  temple  was 
the  point  of  union  for  both  parties.  The  support 
of  Abimelech  in  his  undertaking  came  from  all 
the  worshippers  of  Baal-berith  ;  for  was  it  not  di 
rected  against  the  house  of  Jerubbaal,  the  declared 
enemy  of  Baal  1  Such  being  its  character,  it  had 

1  Jotham,  also,  speaks  of  Abimelech,  with   special  con 
tempt,  as  the  "  son  of  the  slave-woman  "  (rer.  18). 

2  [KEJL:  "Millo  is  unquestionably  the  name  of  the  for 
tress  or  citadel  of  the  city  of  Shcchem,  the  same  with  the 

Tower  of  Shechem  in  vers.   46  49.      The   word 


(Millo),  as  also  the  Chaldee  STTE,  f  filling,'  signifies  a 
rampart  formed  of  two  walls,  the  space  between  which  is 
<  filled  up  '  with  rubbish.  There  was  also  a  Millo  at  Jeru 
salem,  2  Sam.  v.  9  ;  1  Kgs.  ix.  15.  (  All  the  house  of  Millo,' 


moreover  a  proper  claim  on  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  of  Baal-berith.  What  a  disgrace,  when 
the  son  of  the  "  Baal-vanquisher "  takes  money 
from  the  temple  of  that  same  Baal,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  murdering  his  brothers !  What  a  victory  of 
Satan  over  the  youthful  votary  of  ambition  !  And 
cheap  enough  was  the  price  of  blood.  The  idle 
rabble  who  hired  themselves  as  body-guard  to 
Abimelech,  received  a  silver-piece,  i.  e.  a  shekel,  for 
the  head  of  each  of  Gideon's  sons.  However 
vague  the  impression  we  get  of  a  piece  of  money 
in  that  age  by  computing  its  equivalent  in  our 
coin,  it  is  nevertheless  frightful  to  think  how  little 
it  cost  (scarcely  more  than  half  a  dollar),  to  pro 
cure  the  performance  of  the  most  horrible  deed. 

And  he  slew  his  brethren.  Abimelech  is  a 
perfect  type  of  the  tyrant,  as  he  frequently  appears 
in  Greek  history,  continental  and  insular,  and  also, 
in  more  recent  times,  on  Italian  soil.  Machiavelli 
(Prince,  ch.  viii.)  says,  that  "whoever  seizes  a 
crown,  unjustly  and  violently,  must,  if  cruelty  be 
necessary,  exercise  it  to  the  full  at  once,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  beginning  it  anew  every 
day."  In  support  of  this  maxim,  he  refers,  first 
to  Agathocles,  and  then  to  the  petty  tyrant  of 
Fermo,  Oliverotto,  who  in  order  to  become  master 
of  the  city,  caused  his  uncle,  who  was  also  his 
foster-father,  friend,  and  benefactor,  to  be  traitor 
ously  slain  at  a  banquet.  —  Only  one  escaped,  the 
youngest,  Jotham  by  name.  The  confession  of 
Jehovah,  which  this  name  of  his  youngest  son  im 
plies,  evidences  the  constant  piety  and  faithfulness 
of  Gideon,  and  confirms  our  conjecture  that  not 
he,  but  Shcchem,  invented  the  name  Abimelech. 

Ver.  6.  And  aU  the  lords  of  Shechem  held 
an  assembly.  Gideon's  sons  being  murdered,  an 
election  of  a  king  now  takes  place.  As  the  elec 
tors,  so  their  king.  The  noble  undertaking  had 
succeeded;  the  house  of  Gideon  was  destroyed. 
What  a  contrast !  After  the  glorious  victory  over 
Midian,  Gideon,  though  urgently  besought  by  the 
men  of  many  tribes,  will  not  consent  to  continue 
to  be  even  their  imperator ;  now,  the  Shechemites 
raise  the  assassin  of  his  brothers  to  the  dignity  of 
a  king !  A  kingship  like  that  of  the  heathen  cities 
on  the  coast,  with  no  law,  but  with  plenty  of  blood, 
.without  the  oil  of  consecration,  but  steeped  in  sin, 
is  thus  violently  and  vain-gloriously  set  up  by 
Shechem  and  its  fortress  (Beth-Millo  *)  ;  and  that 
too,  with  a  reckless  hardihood  as  great  as  that 
which  characterized  the  preliminary  murders,  in 
a  spot  consecrated  by  sacred  memories.  There 
where  Joshua,  before  he  died  (Josh.  xxiv.  25,  26), 
made  a  covenant  with  the  people  on  God's  behalf, 
where  he  had  solemnly  bound  them  to  the  observ 
ance  of  the  law,  and  where  they  had  promised  to 
obey  God  alone,  —  there,  at  the  great  stone,  set  up 
by  Joshua  under  the  oak,  two  apostate,  seJf-seck- 
ing  cities,  stained  with  murder  and  unlwlief,  elect 
a  son  of  Jerubbaal,  who  suffered  himself  to  be 
bought  in  the  interest  of  Baal,  to  be  their  king ! 
For  the  coronation,  the  narrative  tells  us,  took 

•!_ 

plaee     22»  )17M  D37,   at  the   monument-oak, 

are  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  citadel,  the  same  who  in  ver. 
46  are  spoken  of  as  'all  the  citizens  of  Migdol  or  the 
Tower.'  "  BERTHEAU  :  «  The  high  plateau  of  Mt.  Oeririm, 
by  which  the  city  (Shechem)  is  commanded,  seems  to  offer 
the  most  suitable  site  for  this  Millo,  as  it  also  did  for  later 
fortifications  (Rob.  11.  277, 278,  cornp.  p.  294).  This  location 
of  the  fortress,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  city,  which 
"ay  in  the  narrow  valley,  would  explain  the  distinction  con- 
tantly  maintained  in  our  chapter  between  the  inhabitant* 
of  Shechem  and  the  bouse,  t.  e.  population,  of  Millo  or  the 
Tower."  —  TE.] 
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near  Shechem."  '  And  though  nothing  further  is 
said  about  the  place,  it  may  nevertheless  be  in 
ferred,  from  the  connection  and  the  tragic  charac 
ter  of  the  occurrence,  that  the  narrator,  in  bring 
ing  its  locality  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  designs 
to  make  the  shameful  character  of  the  transaction 
more  strikingly  evident,  just  as  throughout  this 
passage  he  constantly  writes  Jerubbaal,  not  Gid 
eon,  in  order  to  render  more  prominent  the  con 
trast  I  *•  t  ween  these  servants  and  that  great  victor 
of  Baal.* 

Ver.  7.  Aad  they  told  it  to  Jotham.  While 
the  preparations  for  the  coronation  are  in  progress, 
tidings  of  them  are  brought  to  Jotham,  the  lust 
Eaioa  of  the  stock  of  Gideon.  What  shall  he  do? 
The  whole  nation  is  fallen  into  listlessncss  and  in 
activity.  The  horrible  massacre  has  called  forth 
no  rising.  Even  those  tribes  who  had  perhaps 
heard  of  It,  but  took  no  part  in  it,  continue  quies 
cent.  Sin  has  dulled  every  nerve  of  courage  and 
gratitude.  The  son  of  the  hero  still  receives  in 
telligence;  a  few  helpers  are  with  him  in  his 
flight  ;  a  few  others  perhaps  sigh  with  him  in 
Paucret  :  but  bevond  this,  he  is  alone.  The  spirit, 
.however,  of  his'  father,  has  not  left  him.  While  be 
low  they  crown  the  fratricide,  he  apj>cars  above,  on 
the  rock,  like  an  Impersonation  of  conscience.  So 
the  modern  poet,  witli  like  grandeur  of  conception, 
makes  Tell  ap|*car  on  the  rock  al>ove  the  tyrant. 
Jotham's  arrow,  however,  is  not  sped  from  the 
fatal  bow,  but  from  a  noble  spirit.  It  is  the  arrow 
of  parabolic  discourse,  dipped  in  personal  grief 
-ana  divine  retribution,  that  he  send"  down  among 
them.  Mount  Gerizim  was  the  mount  of  blessing 
JDent.  xxvii.  12)  ;  but  through  the  sin  of  Shechem, 
*il  becomes,  in  the  parable  of  Jotham,  n  mount  of 
judgment.  Its  present  name,  already  borne  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  is  el  Tur  (the  Mountain).  It 
•lies  to  a  height  of  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
[present  NAbhis  (  Hob.  ii.  276).  Jotham  probably 
appeared  on  some  projecting  point,  near  enough 
toi»e  heard,  and  distant  enough  to  be  not  easily 
caught.  a  Hearken  unto  me,  he  savs,  and  may 
God  hear  you.  He  wishes  them  to  "bear  his  par- 
able,  as  he  desires  God  (Elohini)  to  hear  the  coron- 
ation  rejoicings  that  rise  up  from  the  valley. 
i  Vers.  8-21.  The  parable  belongs  to  the  most  re 
markable  productions  of  Israeiitish  life,  not  only 
i  on  account  of  its  political  significance,  but  also  fur 
what  may  be  called  its  literary  character.  Fable 
and  so-called  apologue  are  of  oriental,  non-Isracl- 
itish,  as  also  non-Grecian,  origin.  They  spring 
from  a  pantheism  in  which  trees  and  animals  fur- 
nUhed  svml>ols  Ibr  expressing  the  popular  ideas. 
Although  rooted  in  the  religious  vivitication  of 
nature,  their  employment  was  nevertheless  brought 


is  most  probably  to  be  taken  as 


*  [Knro(DaiJy  BM*  lUuitrationi:  Mnirs  w/  tht  Jurist  *,. 

rf.  886]  :  —  "  It  will  occur  to  the  raider  to  Ok  what  right 
the  people  of  Shechem  had  to  nominate  a  kin-,  by  their 
Sole  authority.  In  the  flret  place,  It  nm-t  be  remembered 
that  thr  land  had  formerly  been  gorerned  by  a  number  of 
UK'*,  ruling  over  come  strong  town  and  it*  imniedi- 
at.-  .h.trict  and  dependent  Tillage*  ;  and  It  U  likely  that  the 

'•hechemite*  claimed  no  more  than  to  appoint  Ablmelech  ai 
Such  a  king  OTer  themwlve*,  a*»uuilng  that  they  for  them- 
StlT.Hi.  »halew  might  be  the  view  of  other*,  had  a  right 
to  choose  a  king  to  reign  over  them.  BenidM.  Hhechem 
•M  one  of  toe  chief  town,  of  Kphraim  ;  and  Uiat  proud 
•ad  powerful  tribe  always  claimed  to  take  the  leading  part 
to  public  affairs.  If  not  to  determine  the  cour«e  of  the  other 
tribes  —  except,  perhaps,  of  thoM  connected  with  Judah  In 
10 


to  maturity  by  the  pressure  of  social  necessities. 
In  the  East,  fable  and  tale  were  always  the  weap 
ons  of  mind  against  violence  and  tyranny  (cf.  my 
Eddischt-n  Studien,  p.  15).  They"  furnished  the 
people  with  individual  consolation  against  general 
misery.  In  their  original  apj>earance  among  tho 
Greek's  also,  they  fail  not  to  exhibit  this  character. 
In  the  same  way,  Jotham  speaks  to  the  tyrants  of 
Shechem  in  this  popular  language,  which  all  un 
derstand.  He  does  not  speak  like  a  prophet,  for 
he  is  none,  and  Baal  has  stopped  the  ears  of  his 
auditors.  He  does  not  even  speak  of  the  power 
and  mighty  deeds  of  Jehovah,  from  whom  his  own 
name  is  derived.  He  speaks  of  "  Klohim  "  and 
his  retributions  —  of  the  Deity  in  the  general  sense 
in  which  the  heathen  also  acknowledge  him.  He 
s|>eaks  altogether  in  their  language,  popularly, 
with  popular  wisdom.  But  what  a  difference  be 
tween  the  moral  strength  which  justifies  Jotham 
to  put  forth  his  parable,  and  (for  instance)  the 
motives  of  the  Greek  Archilochns.  There  we  hear 
the  wounded  vanity  of  a  rejected  suitor;  here,  one 
solitary  voice  of  indignation  and  truth  against  the 
tyrant  and  murderer.  Bv  this  moral  motive,  Jo 
tham  elevates  the  parable  fo  the  level  of  the  divine 
word,  and  furnishes  the  first  illustration  of  how  a 
popular  form  of  discourse,  the  offspring  of  directly 
opj)osite  principles,  could  l>e  employed  for  moral 
purposes,  and  (in  the  parables  of  Christ)  become  u 
medium  for  the  highest  doctrines  and  mysteries. 
Jotbam  gives  a  parable  and  points  out  its  applica 
tion  (from  ver.  16  onward);  but  also  apart  from 
the  latter,  the  narrative  conveys  an  independent 
political  idea  with  a  force  which  has  scarcely  IKTCII 
equaled  by  any  subsequent  expression  of  it.  It 
manifests  a  political  consciousness  so  mature,  as  to 
surprise  one  who  looks  at  the  apparently  simple 
and  common-place  relations  of  the  time  and  jieo- 
ple. 

The  trees  will  have  a  king.  No  reason  is  given, 
but  the  history  of  Israel,  to  which  reference  is  had, 
furnUhcs  one.  People  felt  that  in  the  dangers 
of  war,  one  common  leadership  was  important. 
They  supposed  that  their  frequent  sufferings  at  the 
hands  of  Moab  and  Midian,  were  owing  to  defects 
in  their  form  of  government.  They  would  have  a 
king,  in  order  to  be  able,  as  in  their  folly  they 
think  they  shall  lie,  to  dispense  with  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  (iod.  Gideon  says  :  God  is  your 
Kuler.  The  apostate  jn-ople  will  till  bis  place  with 
a  king,  and  think  that  i:i  their  selection,  they  act 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God. 

Offers  of  kingly  dignity  arc  seldom  refused. 
Solon,  properly  speaking,  never  received  a  tender 
of  royalty  ;  and  Otto,  Duke  of  Saxonv,  the  father 
of  Henry  I.  wa»  already  too  old  to  bear  such  11 


the  couth.  It  wa*  under  the  influence  of  this  lU-in-  for 
supremacy,  that  the  revolt  Rgitiimt  the  houne  of  Duviri  was 
organized  in  thnt  tribe,  and  resulted  in  the  e*tnl>ll«hiiifiil 
of  tli>-  -.-|..tnt<-  kingdom  for  the  ten  trllw,  in  which  Kph- 
niim  had  the  chief  Influence.  Indeed,  that  entahlUhmcnt 
of  a  N-parate  monarchy  witx  accomplice.!  at  thi*  very  place 
where  AUmelech  Is  now  declared  kin-.  Taking  nil  this 
Into  account,  It  may  m-vin  reiuiotiable  to  conclude  that  tho 
ShechemiUM  had  the  nup|>ort  of  the  trilw  In  till*  tranmc- 
tlon,  or  might  at  least  reckon  with  reajM>imbl<>  confidence 
upon  iU  not  being  withheld.  Then,  agnln,  a  king  chosen 
at  Shechem,  and  supported  by  thin  powerful  tribe,  might 

!  reasonably  calculate  that  the  other  tribe*  would  soon  give 
in  their  adhesion,  Melng  that,  In  the  time  of  hi*  father. 

!  their  monarchical  predilections  had  been  no  strongly  rnaui- 
fcstod."  —  T».) 

9  (Cf.  Thomson,  TV  Land  and  the  Book,  II.  209.  —  T».J 
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burden  (as  Widukind  says,  Fpse  vero  Quasi  jam 
gravior  annis  recusultat  imperil  onus).  The  good 
trees,  however,  notwithstanding  their  strength, 
will  not  be  elected ;  they  deem  the  species  of  roy 
ally  which  is  offered  them,  too  insignificant  to 
warrant  the  sacrifice  of  what  they  already  possess. 
The  olive  tree,  fig  tree,  and  grape-vine,  enjoy  suffi 
cient  honor,  happiness,  and  distinction,  not  to 
prefer  this  sort  ot  coronation  to  their  present  ac 
tivity.  They  will  rather  continue  in  a  condition 
which  secures  their  personal  worth,  than  go  to 
"  wave  over  the  trees.  It  is  a  beautiful  image  of 
popular  favor,  uncertain,  unequal,  affected  by  every 
wind,  which  is  afforded  by  the  branches  of  trees, 
never  at  rest,  always  waving.  The  proffered  roy 
alty  is  dependent  on  popular  favor.  It  is  a  royalty 
which  must  bend  to  every  breeze,  if  it  would  avoid 
a  fall.  For  they  to  whom  the  office  is  offered,  are 
too  noble  to  use  the  means  necessary  to  maintain 
their  authority  when  popular  favor  deserts  them. 
They  must  first  have  lost  their  nobility  of  nature, 
before  they  can  follow  the  call  now  made  to  them. 
It  was  a  "noble  king  of  recent  times,  who,  from 
similar  motives,  strenuously  resisted  to  accept  what 
was  offered  him. 

It  is  very  significant  that  this  doctrine  proceeds 
from  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon.  He  has  his  eye. 
of  course,  on  the  refusal  of  the  crown  by  his  father ; 
only  he  brings  the  negative  side  of  that  refusal  into 


special    prominence, 
even  then  the  fickle 


He    makes    it    evident   that 
and  discordant  character  of 


popular  favor  and  popular  will  was  thoroughly  ap 
prehended.  But  one  needed  to  be  the  son  of  a 
divinely  called  hero,  to  be  able  to  set  forth  with 
cuttinir  force  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  revolu 
tionary  malcontents.  Against  a  true  kingship,  as 
afterwards  established  in  Israel,  and  which  in  its 
idea  forms  the  highest  perfection  of  the  theocracy, 
Jothnm  says  nothing.  The  people  that  applies  to 
Samuel  for  a  king,  is  a  very  different  one  from 
these  criminal  Sheehemites,  who  attempt  to  get  a 
king  in  opposition  to  -God  These  latter,  for  this 
reason,  can  only  use  a  king  who  has  nothing  to 
lose,  and  is  worthy  of  them  :  whose  fit  symbol  is 
the  thorn-bush.  Sin  loves  arbitrariness  ;  therefore 
they  de>erve  a  tyrant.  The  thorn-bush  is  the  type 
of  persons  who,  after  they  have  accepted  power 
offered  by  bloody  hands,  are  qualified  to  preserve  it 
by  bloody  means. 

The  a^tbctic  beauty  of  the  parable  is  also  to  be 
noted.  Trees  afford  the  best  representation  of  a 
republic ;  each  tree  has  its  own  sphere  of  action, 
and  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  any  special 
influence  over  the  others.  Whoever  among  them 
would  attempt  this  in  the  character  of  king,  must, 
so  to  speak,  leave  the  soil  in  which  he  is  planted, 
and  hover  over  them  all.  Their  will  would  then 
be  for  him,  what  otherwise  the  nourishing  earth 
is  for  all.  Any  productive  tree  would  thereby  lose 
its  fruit.  For  the  unfruitful  thorn-bush  alone,  the 
office  would  involve  no  loss.  The  fable  is  especi 
ally  beautiful  as  typical  of  Israelitish  relations. 
The  tribes  are  all  equal.  Like  the  trees,  they  all 
receive  their  strength  from  God.  If  they  with 
draw  themselves  from  Him,  in  order  to  crown  the 
thorn-hush,  they  will  experience  that  which  issues 
from  the  thorn-bush  —  namely,  fire. 

The  profound  significance  of  the  parable  is  in 
exhaustible.  Its  truth  is  of  perpetual  recurrence. 
More  than  once  was  I.»rael  in  the  position  of  the 
Sheehemites;  then  especially,  when  He  whose  king 
dom  is  not  of  this  world*  refused  to  be  a  king. 
Then,  too,  Herod  and  Pilate  became  friends.  The 


the  head  of  the  Crucified.  But  Israel  experienced 
what  is  here  denounced:  a  fire  went  forth,  aud 
consumed  city  and  people,  temple  and  fortress. 

And  they  said  to  the  olive-tree.  The  olivo 
tree  is  already  a  king  among  trees  in  his  own 
right ;  hence,  Columella  calls  it  "  the  first  among 
trees."  His  product  is  used  to  honor  both  "  God 
and  man."  His  oil  consecrates  "  kings  and 
priests,"  and  feeds  the  light  that  burns  in  the  sanc 
tuary  of  God.  The  olive  tree  is  the  symbol  of 
peaceful  royalty;  its  leaf  and  branch  are  signs  of 
reconciliation  and  peace :  hence,  Israel  in  its  divine 
glory  is  compared  to  the  "beautiful  olive  tree" 
(Hos.  xiv.  6). 

Denying  the  request  of  the  trees,  the  olive  tree 

says  :  "  Have  I  then  lost  (VH  /"7PU?  an  unusual 
form,  which  with  Keil  I  regard  as  a  simple  Kal) 
my  oil,  that  I  should  wave  over  the  trees  ?  " 
Has  Israel  then  lost  its  life  of  peace  in    God,  its 
sacred  anointing  through  God's  servants,  its  pious 
light  and  life  in  God's  law  ?  Has  it  grown  poor  as 
to  its  God,  that  it  must  suffer  itself  to  be  governed  : 
by  heathen  arts  {     The  product  of  the  olive  tree  j 
and  the  deeds  of  Abimelcch  stand  in  the  shaipest  '. 
contrast  with  each  other* 

The  same  result  follows  an 'application  to  the 
fig  tree.  This  also  is  a  symbol  of  that  divine  peace 
which  fills  the  land  when  God  governs.  The  an 
cients  believed  that  if  a  wild,  untamed  bullock 
were  fastened  to  a  fig  tree,  he  would  become  quiet 
and  gentle  (Plutarch,  Si/mposion,  lib.  vi.  qucest.  10).' 
Athens,  on  similar  symbolical  grounds,  had  a  sa 
cred  fig  tree  as  well  as  olive  tree.  In  Scripture, 
especially,  the  fig  tree  appears  as  a  symbol  of 
holy  peace,  as  the  prophet  Micah  says  (ch.  iv.  | 
4)  :  "  They  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  i 


and  fig-tree,  and  none 


make  them  afraid." 


So  Jotham  makes  the  fig  tree  say  suggestively : 
Have  I  then  —  Israel  —  lost  the  possibility  of  sifc-j 
ting  in  the  peace  of  God  1  Was  there  not  an  abun 
dance  of  rest  and  happiness  during  forty  years  un 
der  Gideon  ?  shall  I  surrender  all  that  in  order  to< 
fall  into  the  arbitrariness  of  sin  ?  For  it  can  act] 
like  Shechem  only  when  the  peace  of  God  no 
longer  exists  ;  but,  in  that  case,  it  withers  away, 
like  the  fig  tree  rebuked  by  Christ,  and  ceases  to . 
bring  forth  fruit. 

he  same  is  true  of  the  grape-vine*.  The  oriental 
vine  attains  the  height  of  elms  and  cedars,  and  a£ 
fords  a  grateful  shade.  Hence  it  is  the  widely- 
diffused  symbol  of  government,  as  that  which  give* 
peace  and  comfort.  "  The  mountains,"  savs  th* 
Psalmist  (Ixxx.  11),  "arecovered  with  the  shadow 
of  it."  A  golden  vine  canopied  the  throne  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  Vines  of  gold  were  frequently 
presented  to  kings  in  recognition  of  their  sov 
ereignty  (cf.  my  essay,  Der  Goldene  Thron  So*- 
/OHIO'S,  in  \Viss.  Bericht,  i.  p.  124).  A  celebrated 
golden  vine,  mention  of  which  is  made  by  Tacitus 
also,  stood  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Mishna  sa^  of  it :  At  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
porch  there  stood  a  golden  vine,  trained  on  poles; 
whenever  any  one  consecrated  anything,  he  conse 
crated  it  as  "  leaf"  or  "  grape."  Elieser  b.  It. 
Zadok  related,  that  once  it  was  so  vast,  that  300 
priests  were  necessary  to  take  it  away  (Mishnat 

iMX.  iii.  8). 

The  olive  tree  said  that  with  him  God  and  men 
were  "  honored ;  "  the  vine  expresses  the  same 
thing  when  he  speaks  of  the  "joy  ".  which  "  God 

id  men  "  find  in  him.  Usually  all  that  is  said 
of  wine  is,  that  "  it  makes  glad  the  heart  of  man  •  " 


thorn-bush  seemed  to  be  king  when  it  encircled  i  it  is,  however,  also  over  wine,  and  wine  only,  that 
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the  "  blessing  of  God  "  is  pronounced,1  and  Mcl- 
cuizedek,  us  "  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,"  brings 
"bread  and  wine"  (Gen.  xiv.  18).  Nevertheless, 
the  phrase  "  God  and  men,"  is  probably  to  be  re 
garded  as  proverbial,  and  as  signifying  that  wine 
cheers  all  iwrsons,  not  excepting  the  highest  and 
noblest.  Since  the  Middle  Ages,  we  [Germans] 
use  the  expression  Gott  und  die  Welt  —  God  and 
the  world  —  in  a  similar  manner.  Hart  maim  von 
Aue  (in  his  Iwein,  vcr.  262)  says:  Vtrlegeniu 
mUeztkfit  ist  gate  und  der  werlte  If  it  (mouldering 
idleness  is  offensive  to  God  and  the  world). 

The  transition  from  the  shade-giving  vine  to 
the  thorn-hush  presents  us  with  a  very  striking  con 
trast.  It  is  indeed  in  connection  with  the  thorn- 
bush,  that  the  narrative  displays  its  nicest  shading. 

While  the  trees  say  HD 7 p  to  the  olive  tree,  and 

"*? /P  to  the  fig  tree  and  vine,  unusual  forms  of 
the  imperative  which  convey,  as  it  seems  lo  me,  the 
idea  of  a  respectful  petition,  they  address  the 

thorn-bush  in  common  style :  ^!?3?  "H ?9*  When 
it  comes  to  calling  on  the  thorn-bush  to  be  king, 
the  respect  which  was  felt  for  the  olive  tree  and  his 
compeers,  has  no  longer  any  place.  It  may  also 
be  remarked  that  the  shady  vine  is  often  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  thorn-bush.  Not  1111  fre 
quently,  even  at  this  day,  fertile  wine-hills  in  the 
holy  land,  rejoicing  also  in  olive  and  h'g  trees, 
are  hedged  in  bv  thorn-bushes  (cf.  Rosenmuller, 
Morgenland,  on  Prov.  xv.  19). 

And  the  thorn-bush  said:  If  you  really 
anoint  me  king  over  you.  There  lies  in  this  the 
sharpest  censure  for  the  trees.  The  thorn-bush  it 
self  can  scarcely  believe  that  its  election  as  king  is 

honestly  meant  G"^!^?X  Equally  striking  is  it, 
that  Jotham  makes  the  thorn-bush  speak  of  the 
trees  as  wishing  to  "  anoint  "  him.  Anoint  with 
what?  With  oil.  But  the  "oil  tree"  has  al 
ready  refused  to  be  king  over  such  subjects !  The 
idea  is  :  they  anoint  with  oil,  the  symbol  of  peace, 
while  they  have  murder  and  the  opposite  of  peace 
in  their  hearts.  —  The  thorn-bush  declares  his  readi- 
MM  to  give  them  all  he  has.  They  are  at  liberty 
to  shelter  themselves  in  his  shadow.  Hut  he  give's 
no  protection  against  the  sun,  and  his  branches 
are  full  of  thorns.  In  case  of  disol>cdicncc  and 
apostasy,  he  will  cause  fire  to  go  forth,  and  with 
out  respect  of  jK-'rsons  consume  all  reln-ls,  even  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon.  For  these  are  his  only  arts 
and  abilities  —  to  prick  and  to  burn.  jEsop  has 
a  fable  (No.  8)  which  teaches  a  similar  moral,  al 
beit  playfully  weakened.  It  treats  of  the  "  Fox 
and  the  Thorn-bush."  The  fox,  to  save  himself 
from  falling,  lays  hold  of  the  thorn-bush,  and  gets 
dreadfully  torn*  by  the  sharp  needles.  In  answer 
to  his  outcry,  the  thorn-bush  says :  How  canst 
thou  hot>e  to  lav  hold  of  me,  who  am  accustomed 
only  to  lay  hold  of  others. 

/Otham  •  application  in  ver.  16  forms  a  perfect 
parallel  to  the  speech  of  the  thorn-hush  in  vcr.  15. 
A  minute  explanation,  that  the  Shechemitcs  are 
the  trees;  that  the  heroes  who  heretofore  bene 
fited  Israel  (not  merely  Gideon,  nor  as  the  Rabbis 
think,  (JthnicI  and  Barak  onlv),  correspond  to  the 
olive  tree  and  his  equals;  and  that  the  thorn-bush 
•MUM  Abimelech,  is  altogether  unnecessary.  The 
scene  which  he  delineates,  is  it  not  transpiring  bc- 
Jbrc  him  in  the  valley  below  ?  All  he  needs  to  do, 

1  [The  third  cap  at  the  Paraorer  mml  WHH  called  the 
"Cup of  Blrm.lnjr,"  becaiue  it  wa«  accompanied  by  a  prayer 
Of  praUe  and  thank»gi»log.  Cf.  1  Cor.  x.  16.  —  T».J 


is  to  call  their  attention  to  the  certainty  that  the 
threatening  of  the  thorn-bush  will  be  fulfilled  on 
them ;  for  that  is  yet  future. 

As  the  thorn-bush  says  to  the  trees,  "  If  you 
honestly  anoint  me  king,"  so  Jotham,  with  crush 
ing  irony,  says  to  the  people  :  If  now  you  have 
acted  honestly  and  sincerely  in  making  Abime 
lech  king.  The  heathen,  as  well  as  the  worship 
pers  of  the  true  God,  believed  that  good  or  evil 
deeds  are  recomnensed  by  good  or  evil  results. 
Even  when  the  Persian  Oroctes  unlawfully  mur 
ders  the  tyrant  Polycrates,  and  afterwards  ixjrishes 
himself  in  a  sitnilaY  manner,  Herodotus  (lii.  128) 
remarks  :  "  Thus  did  the  avenging  spirits  of  Polv- 
crates  the  Samian  overtake  him."  It  was  main 
tained  that  the  tyrant  Agathocles  had  j»erished  on 
the  same  day  in  which  he  had  committed  his  hor 
rible  treason  against  his  confederate  Ophelias. 
This  belief,  prevalent  even  among  heathen,  pointed 
out  the  most  vulnerable  side  of  conscience.  Though 
they  turn  away  from  the  altar  of  Jthnrnh,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  escape  the  law  of  Elohim,  who 
is  even  now  listening  to  their  loud  acclamations. 
If  they  think  —  such  is  the  bitter  irony  of  Jotham 'a 
indignant  heart  —  that  the  collective  trees  (ver.  14, 

E^V?n  ?)  can  mcftn  >t  honestly,  when  they 
anoint  a  thorn-bush,  then  they  also,  perhaps,  acted 
"honestly  and  sincerely  "  when  thcv  called  Abime 
lech  their  king,  slew  the  house  of  the  hero  who 
regarded  not  his  own  life  to  save  them,  and  crowned 
the  murderer,  the  son  of  the  bondwoman.  Such 
"  honesty  and  virtue  "  will  not  fail  of  their  ap 
propriate  recompense.  The  words  of  the  thorn- 
bush  will  IHJ  fulfilled.  The  sequel  will  show  the 
reward.  Israel  will  then  perceive  the  enormity  of 
that  which  in  its  present  state  of  moral  prostration 
it  allows  to  pass  unchallenged.  If  Mich  a  horrible 
deed  can  be  deemed  "good,"  he  repeats  —  and  the 
repetition  marks  the  intensity  of  his  grief — then 
may  you  rejoice  in  Abimelech,  as  now  down  there 
in  the  valley  you  (hypocritically)  shout  for  jov  ; 
but  if  not  then  mav  you  experience  what  it  means 
to  have  the  thorn-bush  for  king!  Then  will  sin 
dissolve  what  sin  began  ;  crime  will  di.-se.ver  what 
treason  bound  together.  Then  will  fire  from  the 
thorn-bush  coiiMinie  the  sinful  trees,  and  tire  from 
the  trees  the  tyrannical  king.  Thus  he  .-pake,  and 
thus  they  heard.  But  sin  and  excitement  drowned 
the  voice  of  conscience.  The  friendship  between 
them  and  their  king,  and  the  joy  they  felt  in  him, 
were  yet  young.  Israel  kept  silence,  and  Jotham, 
the  hero's  son,  fled  to  Beer.  Where  this  place  lay, 

annot  be  determined.  Probably  in  the  south  — 
near  the  desert,  which  would  afford  the  fugitive 
security  against  Abimelech's  persecution.  Of 

otham,  nothing  more  is  known  ;  but  from  amidst 
the  tragedy  which  throws  its  dark  shadow*  over 
the  house  of  his  father,  his  discourse  hounds  forth, 
in  imperishable  call  to  n-jH-ntance,  addressed  to 
the  world  in  the  language  of  the  world,  and  an  ad- 
monisher  to  kings  and  nations  of  the  certainty  of 
retribution. 


IIOM I  LEXICAL    A  XI)    PRACTICAL. 

Abimelech  the  Fratricide.  Gideon  doubtless  ex 
celled  in  power  all  previous  Judges  ;  the  deliver 
ance  wrought  out  by  him  Mirpasscd  all  previous 
lelivcrances.  This  fact  perhaps  helps  to  explain 
the  greatness  of  the  shadow  that  fell  uiion  the  land 
after  hU  death.  The  story  of  Abimelech  displays 
H-forc  us  a  terrible  contrast  to  the  government  of 
Jideon.  It  exhibit*  strength  attended  by  the  most 
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abominable  lust  after  power,  energy  with  ungod 
liness,  victorious  talents  with  utter  criminality. 
Such  was  the  contrast  offered  by  Abimelech  with 
the  memory  of  his  father,  in  whom  strength  was 
united  to  humility,  energy  to  piety,  and  victory  to 
righteousness.  The  history  of  Abimelech  teaches 
that  sin  (1)  forgets  good  deeds;  and  (2)  inspires 
misdeeds;  but  also,  (3)  that  one  abomination 
punishes  another,  even  to  destruction.  If  Gideon 
had  not  taken  a  concubine,  this  misery  would  not 
have  come  upon  Israel !  Why  did  he  take  her, 
and  from  Shechem,  a  city  whose  character  he  must 
have  known  !  Why  did  he  allow  her  son  to  be 
called  "  My  Father  is  King  ! "  The  little  weak 
nesses  of  a  great  man,  become  the  great  tempta 
tions  of  small  men.  Against  the  murderous  fury 
of  sin,  there  is  no  protection.  The  true  sons  of 
Gideon  were  peaceable.  They  were  sons  of  a 
hero,  but  not  trained  to  bloodshodding  (ch.  viii. 
20).  They  had  among  them  the  ephod,  reminder 
of  Gideon's  victory.  They  were  related  to  Abim 
elech,  related  more  closely  than  the  Shechemites ; 
for  they  wore  his  brothers,  and  brothers  by  such  a 
father :  but  it  availed  them  nothing.  "  Piety," 
says  the  great  poet  (Goethe),  "  is  a  close  bond,  but 
ungodliness  still  closer."  The  hand  once  lifted 
up  to  murder,  does  not  spare  its  own  brothers. 
Bloodthirstiness  beclouds  both  eye  and  heart.  It 
makes  no  distinction.  Thus,  sin  lies  lurking  at 
the  door,  until  its  victim  bids  it  enter.  Abime- 
lech's  conduct  has  found  imitators  among  Chris 
tians.  The  murderous  deeds  committed  since  his 
day,  some  of  them  at  the  bidding  of  church  author 
ities,  lie  like  a  blood-cloud  over  the  face  of  his 
tory.  Only  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  can  penetrate 
through  it,  with  the  sunbeam  of  his  reconciliation. 

Abim-.'lcch  was  tyrant,  and  Jotham  must  floe. 
The  bloody  knife  reigns  and  the  spirit  which 
speaks  in  parables  and  lives  in  faith  is  banished. 
But  Abimelech  comes  to  shame,  smitten  by  a  des 
perate  woman  (ver.  53),  while  Jotham's  parable, 
like  a  winged  arrow,  pierces  all  fratricides,  from 
Abimelech  down  to  Richard  III.  of  England. 
While  Abimelech,  a  false  king,  passed  on,  bur 
dened  by  a  load  of  hatred,  Jotham  spent  his  life, 
as  befitted  a  mourner,  in  a  profound  quiet.  Seb. 
Schmidt  says,  that  "  God  knows  how  to  give  peace 
and  safety  to  those  who  innocently  become  faint 
hearted,  although  men  fail  to  espouse  their  righte 
ous  causes."  Such  is  the  preaching  of  the  word 
of  God  concerning  the  world's  condition,  (1)  when 
a  Gideon  reigns;  (2)  when  an  Abimelech  rules. 
The  government  of  the  faithful  is  the  salvation  of 
all ;  and  likewise  sin  is  the  destruction  of  men,  not 
excepting  those  who  commit  it.  There  is  a  judg 
ment.  God  is  not  mocked. 

STARKE  :  Those  are  ignoble  souls,  who  seek  to 
reach  an  office,  not  through  their  own  gifts  and 
virtues,  but  through  the  favor  and  influence  of 
their  friends.  —  THE  SAME  :  To  lift  one's  self  up  by 
unlawful  and  sinful  means,  is  sure  to  bring  a  curse. 
THE  SAME  :  Good  men  are  all  alike  in  this,  that 
they  do  what  is  godly  and  righteous,  because  they 
know  well  that  there  is  but  one  godliness  and  one 


righteousness.  —  THE  SAME  :  The  unity  of  bad 
men  can  speedily  be  changed,  by  the  judgment  of 
God,  into  enmity  and  mutual  destruction.  —  GER- 
LACH  :  Jotham  stands  forth  like  a  warning  prophet, 
who  interprets  coming  events  before  they  occur, 
and  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  sign  that  the  Lord 
has  not  left  the  faith  of  Gideon  unrewarded,  not 
withstanding  the  terrible  judgment  that  overtakes 
his  house. 

[Bp.  HALL  :  Those  that  are  most  unworthy  of 
honor,  are  hottest  in  the  chase  of  it ;  whilst  the 
consciousness  of  better  deserts  bids  men  sit  still, 
and  stay  to  be  either  importuned  or  neglected. 
There  can  be  no  greater  sign  of  unfitness,  than 
vehement  suit.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  be 
more  pride  or  arrogance  in  ambition.  —  THE 
SAME  :  The  Shechemites  are  fit  brokers  for 
Abimelech  :  that  city  which  once  betrayed  itself 
to  utter  depopulation,  in  yielding  to  the  suit  of 
Hamor,  now  betrays  itself  and  all  Israel  in  yield 
ing  to  the  request  of  Abimelech.  —  THE  SAME  : 
Natural  respects  are  the  most  dangerous  corrupt- 
ers  of  all  elections.  What  hope  can  there  be  of 
worthy  superiors  in  any  free  people,  whore  near 
ness  of  blood  carries  it  from  fitness  of  disposition  ? 
Whilst  they  say,  "  He  is  our  brother,"  they  are 
enemies  to  themselves  and  Israel.  —  THE  SAME: 
Who  would  not  now  think  that  Abimelech  should 
find  a  hell  in  his  breast,  after  so  barbarous  and  un 
natural  a  massacre  ?  and  yet,  behold,  he  is  as  sense- 
loss  as  the  stone  upon  'which  the  blood  of  his 
seventy  brethren  was  spilt.  Where  ambition  hath 
possessed  itself  thoroughly  of  the  soul,  it  turns  the 
heart  into  steel,  and  makes  it  incapable  of  a  con 
science.  All  sins  will  easily  down  with  the  man 
that  is  resolved  to  rise.  —  HENRY  :  Wajr  being  thus 
made  for  Abimelech's  election,  the  men  of  Shechem 
proceed  to  choose  him  king.  God  was  not  con 
sulted,  there  was  no  advising  with  the  priest,  or 
with  their  brethren  of  any  other  city  or  tribe, 
though  it  was  designed  he  should  rule  over  Israel. 

—  SCOTT  :  If  parents  could  foresee  their  children's 
sufferings,  their  joy  in  them  would  be  often  turned 
into  lamentations ;  we  may  therefore  be  thankful 
that  we  cannot  penetrate    futurity,  and  are  re 
minded  to  commit  those  whom  we  most  love  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and  to  attend  to  our  pres 
ent  duty,  casting  our  care  upon  Him,  respecting 
ourselves  and  them. —  BUSH:  The  general  moral 
of  Jotham's  parable  is,  (1.)  That  weak  and  worth 
less  men  are  ever  fonvard  to  thrust  themselves  into 
power,  while  the  wise  and  good  are  more  prone  to 
decline  it.    (2.)  That  they  who  unduly  affect  honor, 
and  they  who  unjustly  confer  it,  will  prove  sources 
of  misery  to  each  other.  —  KITTO  :  There  are  in 
deed   legitimate  objects  of  the  highest  ambition, 
and  of  the  most  exalted  aspirations.     Crowns  and 
kingdoms  lie  beneath  the  feet  of  him  who  pursues 
with  steady  pace  his  high  career  toward  the  city 
of  the  Great  King,  where  he  knows  there  is  laid 
up  for  him  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away 

—  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  will  bestow  upon  all  that  love  his 
appearing.  —  TR.] 
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Discord  between  Abimelech  and  Shechem.     The  intrigue  of  Goal 
CHJLPTBB  IX.  22-30. 

2-2       When  [Ami]  Abimelech  had  [omit  :  had]  reigned  [held  sway]  three  years  over 

'  23  Israel,  [.]  Then  [And]  God  sent  an  evil  spirit  between  Abimelech  and  the  men 

[lords]  of  Shechem  ;  and  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem  dealt  treacherously  with 

24  Abimelech  :  That  the  cruelty  [violence]  done  to  the  three-score  and  ten  sons  of 
Jerubbaal  might  come,  and  their  blood  be  laid  upon  Abimelech  their  brother  which 
slew  them,  and  upon  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem  which  aided  him  [strengthened 

25  his  hands]  in  [for]  the  killing  of  his  brethren.     And  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem 
set  liers  in  wait  [ambuscades]  for  l  him    in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and   they 

r  26  robbed  all  that  came  along  that  way  by  them  :  and  it  was  told  Abimelech.  And 
Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed  came  with  his  brethren  [on  an  expedition],  and  went  over  to 
[passed  over  into]  Shechem  :  and  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem  put  their  confidence 

27  iu  him.     And  they  went  out  into  the  fields,  and  gathered  their  vineyards  [held  vin 
tage],  and  trode  the  grapes,  and  made  merry  [prepared  harvest-feasts],  and  went 

28  into  the  house  of  their  god,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  cursed  Abimelech.     And 
Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed  said,  Who  t*  Abimelech,  and  who  t*  Shechem,  that  we  should 
serve  him  ?  it  not  he  the  [a]  son  of  Jerubbaal  ?  and  [ts  not~]  Zebul  his  oHicer  ? 
serve  the  men  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem  :  for  why  should  we  serve  him  ?a 

29  And  would  to  God  this  people  were  under  my  hand!  then  would  I  remove  Abim- 
80  elech.     And  he  said   to  Abimelech,  Increase  *  thine  army,  and  come  out.     And 

when  [omit  :  when]  Zebul  the  ruler  [prefect]  of  the  city  heard  the  words  of  Gaal 
the  sou  of  Ebed,  [and]  his  anger  was  kindled. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
[I  Ver  25.  —  Y7.    Km  :  '  Dot.  incontmodi;  to  his  disadvantage."     Cf.  the  Commentary.  —  TR.] 

l«  Ver.  28.  -De  WETTE  :  ;«  Why  should  we  serve  him,  we?"     The  portion  of  ^-TOS  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
marks  the  speaker's  indignation  at  the  thought  of  Sherhem'a  serving  a  son  of  Jerubbaal.  —TR.] 

[8  Ver.  29.  —  The  pronunciation   n!JJ~1  (with  wghol)  I*  perhaps  designed   to  give  to  the  imperative  piel  form  the 


strengthening  effect  of  the  ending  H-  found  with  the  other  imperative  (nS!i1),  but  of  which    n      verbs  do  not 
*4uiit.     Cf.  t>ald,  Gram   p.  511,  note.  —  TR.] 


KXEOETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.   22.   And   Abimelech  held    sway.     The 
narrator  says    not,   "  he    reigned "   (7|  _  ^)),    nor 


Providence,  which  knows  the  opportune  moment 
for  punishment.  Here,  as  in  other  passages  where 
he  s|>eaks  of  unholy  men,  our  narrator  names  the 
refoinjH-nsing  deity  Elohim,  not  Jehovah.  Elo- 
liini  sends  the  evil  spirit  of  discord  among  them  ; 

he  ruled"  C?tt7O),   but  127*1:  Abimelech  was   KT  the  undeviating  law  by  which  sin  punishes  it 
self,  is  grounded  in   the  very  nature  of  the  Deity. 

nothing  but  a  "OJ.  He  is  not  acknowledged  either  It  would  IKJ  the  destruction  of  the  justice  and  truth 
as  a  rightful  king,  or  as  a  military  chieftain  of  ;of  the  divine  government,  if  worthlcssness  escajK'd 
Israel :  he  is  only  a  usurper,  whom  his  adherents  its  recompense.  The  moral  universe  is  so  consti- 
have  clothed  with  arrogated  power.  And  though  tuted  as  to  ensure  evil  fruits  to  evil  deeds.  The 
his  authority  is  said  to  have  been  "over  Israel,"  experience  which  here  presents  itself  is  one  of  the 
this  does  not  mean  that  it  extended  over  the  whole  i  most  common  in  the  history  of  states  and  individ- 
nation.  The  history  shows  that  his  authority  did  j  uals.  It  is  the  t  \  ],<•  of  all  unnatural  conspiracies 
not  extend  Iwyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  nioun- 1  against  right,  and  of  their  issue.  It  is  moreover 
tains  of  Kjihraim.  Deference  and  consideration  j  demonstrative  of  the  perfect  clearness  with  which 
were  doubtless  paid  him  in  more  extended  regions,  !  the  divine  government  of  the  world  is  apprehended 
for  these  no  fait  arcomftli,  whether  it  be  good  or  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  that  the  falling  out  of  vice 
evil,  ever  fails  to  command.  |  with  itself,  and  the  stopping  up  by  wickedness  of 

Ver.  23.  And  Qod  sent  an  evil  spirit.  Friend-  the  natural  sources  of  its  own  advantage,  are  rep- 
ship  among  the  wicked  is  only  a  league  of  vice  resented  as  the  action  of  an  evil  spirit  sent  by  Klo- 
against  others.  In  itself  it  cannot  stand.  Wick-  him.1  Shechem  now  seeks  to  deal  with  Abime- 

leeh,  as  heretofore  it  heljK-d  him  to  deal  with  the 
sons  of  (iideon.  Treason  began,  and  treason 
ends,  the  catastrophe. 

Ver.  24.     That  the    violence    ....   might 
come    home.     The    twofold  expression    of   the 

neither  a  disposition,  nor  yet  a  demon."     Hoffmann,  .SrAri/1- 


.  says  Hesiod,  prepares  its  own  punishment. 
Aliiiiielecn,  it  seems,  ruled  three  years  in  peace. 
Plutarch,  in  his  noble  treatise  on  the  purposes  of 
the  Deity  in  so  often  delaying  the  retribution  due 
to  crime,  finds  the  ground  of  it  in  the  wisdom  of 

1  "  A  something  in  meant  which  operate*  upon  the  In- 


t«llectual  nature  ('/at    Gtittigt  Wt*rn)  of  man  ;  thereforr,    Uwrit,  i.  100. 
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thought,  first  by  N"hb,  and  then  by 
serves  to  give  it  emphasis.  The  whole  history  is 
related  so  fully,  only  to  show  Israel  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  retributive  justice,  —  that  sin  bears 
its  guilt  and  punishment.  Blood  comes  home  to 
murderers  as  guilt.  Who  did  ever  experience  this 
more  terribly  than  Israel  itself,  when  it  slew  Him 
who  was  more  than  Gideon  and  his  sons !  That 
which  this  narrative  exhibits  as  coming  on  Abim- 
elech  and  Shcchcm  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
the  history  of  the  world,  has  manifestly  fulfilled 
through  centuries  on  those  who  cried,  "  His  blood 
be  on  us  and  on  our  children  !  "  Both  are  pun 
ished,  Abimelcch  and  Shechem ;  for  both  are 
equally  guilty.  So  likewise  both  Jerusalem  suf 
fered,  and  the  empire  by  which  Pilate  was  ap 
pointed. 

Ver.  25.  And  they  laid  ambuscades  for  him. 
What  it  was  that  gave  immediate  occasion  for  dis 
cord,  is  not  communicated.  But  Shechem  found 
that  it  had  deceived  itself,  in  thinking  that  Abime- 
lech's  elevation  would  make  itself  the  virtual  ruler. 
It  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  iron  despot, 
against  whom  the  cowardly  and  pleasure-loving 
Shechemites  did  not  dare  openly  to  rise.'  They 
resorted  therefore  to  underhanded  stratagems  to 
make  him  odious.  For  the  robberies  committed 
from  places  of  concealment  become  perfectly  in 
telligible,  and  fall  moreover  into  harmonious  con 
nection  with  the  expression  V755* },  they  dealt 
treacherously  "  (ver.  23),  when  they  are  regarded 
as  carried  on  by  the  Shcchemites,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  appear  to  be  ordered  or 
instigated  by  Abimelech.  Through  them  he  had 
become  a  murderer;  they  would  now  make  him 
seem  to  be  a  robber  and  highwayman.  But 
Abimelech  received  intelligence  of  the  deception. 
Henceforth,  the  peace  between  them  was  broken ; 
and  people  such  as  are  here  portrayed,  know  very 
well  that  now  it  is  time  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  each  other. 

Vers.  20-28.  And  Gaal  Ben-Ebed  came.  An 
adventurer,  probably  a  Sheehemite,  whose  name1 
perhaps  already  expresses  the  popular  contempt 
into  which  the"  braggart  subsequently  fell,  having 
come  to  the  city  with  his  followers,  the  Shechemites 
thought  that  in  him  they  had  found  a  party-leader 
who  could  protect  them  against  Abimelech.  Ac 
cordingly,  they  held  their  vintage,  celebrated  their 

harvest-home  with  songs  of  rejoicing  (D^/^vH), 
and  then  observed  the  customary  sacrificial  -ban 
quet  in  the  temple  of  their  god"  The  narrative 
seeks  to  exhibit  the  dramatic  contrast  between  the 
present  jubilant  enjoyment  and  the  approaching 
terrible  issue,  the  present  boldness  and  the  subse 
quent  cowardice,  the  passing  luxury  and  the  im 
pending  death  and  destruction.  Such  sacrificial 
feasts,  particularly  as  connected  with  the  temple 
of  the  "  Covenant-God,"  were  also  known  else 
where  (cf.  Dion.  Hnlicarn.  iv.  25,  on  the  "  covenant- 
feast"  at  Kphesus;  cf.  K.  F.  Hermann,  R.  A.  der 
Griechen,  ed.  Stark.  §  66,  4).  Among  all  nations, 
says  AthentBus  (lib.  v.  p.  192),  every  meal  was  re 
ferred  to  ( lod,  and  He  was  honored  with  song  and 
praise.  But  these  feasters  in  the  temple  at 
Shechem  had  no  thought  of  religion.  To  them 
applies  what  Plutarch  says,  in  the  introduction  to 

1  [The  author,  by  writing  Ben  (Kbed)  instead  of  trans 
lating  it  as  he  did  in  the  text,  seenis  to  intimate  that  the 
whole  mime,  Goal  Ben-Ebed,  was  perhaps  the  expression 

of  subsequent  contempt.      Goal,  from      372,  to  abhor,  to 


his  Symposium :  "  when  barbarity  and  immorality 
betake  themselves  to  wine,  the  banquet  comes  to  a 
disastrous  end."  The  fumes  of  wine  make  these 
men  rash  and  thoughtless.  That  which  they  "had 
hitherto  kept  secret,  they  now  divulge.  Maledic 
tions  against  Abimelech  make  themselves  heard. 
The  scene  enables  us  to  estimate  aright  the  polit 
ical  wisdom  of  the  Corinthian  Tyrant  Periander, 
when  he  forbade  social  feasts  to  his  opponents. 
The  speech  of  the  poltroon  Gaal  is  especially  re 
markable.  The  episode  in  which  the  narrator  ac 
quaints  us  with  the  divine  judgment  on  Abimelech, 
affords  at  the  same  time  a  glance  into  the  hidden 
springs  of  political  life  in  a  city  like  Shechem. 

Let  us  serve  the  men  of  Hamor,  the  father 
of  Shechem.  The  apostasy  of  Israel,  after  the 
death  of  Gideon,  in  Shechem  took  the  form  of  a 
covenant  entered  into  with  the  remaining  heathen. 
The  contrast  between  heathenism  and  the  relig 
ious  life  of  Israel  was  founded  in  the  existence  and 
the  characters  of  national  and  local  idol  gods  over 
against  the  true  God  of  Israel.  The  covenant  be 
tween  the  heathen  and  the  apostate  Israelites  in 
Shechem,  found  its  expression  in  the  election  of 
Abimelech  as  king,  on  the  ground  that  on  the  one 
hand  he  was  Shechem's  brother,  and  on  the  other 
Gideon's  son.  This  covenant  now  breaks  up.  The 
wine -heated  Gaul  pronounces  the  word:  even 
Abimelech  is  still  too  much  of  Israel.  "  By  what 
right,"  he  says,  "  does  Abimelech  command  our 
homage  ?  Is  he  not  always  still  a  son  of  Jerub- 
baal,  the  enemy  of  our  god  ?  "  The  reaction  of 
heathenism  must  be  made  complete.  Shechem 
must  hold  fast  to  its  own  ancestors.  The  families 
who  trace  their  descent  from  the  heathen  Hamor 
(Gen.  xxxiv.)  i.  e.  those  who  desire  to  banish  all 
Israelitish  traditions,  must  be  the  masters!  The 
offspring  of  Hamor,  the  heathen  progenitor,  must 
not  serve  the  descendants  of  Jacob !  When  the 
Tyrant  of  Sicyon'-2  sought  to  throw  off  the  influ 
ence  of  Argos,  he  expelled  from  the  city  the  wor 
ship  of  Adrastus,  the  primitive  Argive  hero.  That 
was  his  way  of  declaring  himself  independent. 

Is  he  not  a  son  of  Jerubbaal  ?  and  is  not 
Zebul  his  overseer?  Zebul,  who  in  ver.  30  is 
called  the  "  prefect  of  the  city,"  was  not  of  the 
party  who  now  feasted.  He  evidently  belonged  to 
the  Israelites,  who,  though  they  had  made  a  cove 
nant  with  the  heathenism  of  Shechem,  were  not 
willing  to  serve  the  children  of  Hamor.  He  be 
longed  to  the  upper  families  of  the  city  ;  and  Gaal 
in  his  drunken  audacity,  discloses  the  idea  that  he 
also  must  be  overthrown,  "because  Abimelech's 
tool." 

Vers.  29,  30.  Verse  29  gives  the  further  speech 
of  Gaal  in  a  very  vivid  and  forcible  manner.  "  O 
that  some  one  would  give  this  people  into  my 
hands!  then  would  I  quickly  remove  Abime 
lech!  That  is  directed  against  Zebul.  What 
Gaal  means,  is,  that  if  he  were  prefect  of  the  city, 
as  Zebul  is,  he  would  make  short  work  with  Abim 
elech. 

And  he  said  to  Abimelech,  Increase  thine 
army,  and  come  out.  Gaal  does  not  actually  say 
this  to  Abimelech,  nor  does  he  cause  it  to  l>e  said 
to  him,  as  many  expositors  think,  for  Abimelech 
hears  of  it  for  the  first  time  through  Zebul.  It'is 
only  an  animated  apostrophe  to  Abimelech,  in 
which  Gaal  boastingly  challenges  Abimelech  to 
loathe,  means  loathing,  Oesenlus.  Lfx. ;  Ben-Ebtd,  Son  of 
a  Slave.  Cf.  ver.  18,  where  Jotliam  speaks  of  Abimelech  as 
a  son  of  Gideon's  bondwoman.  —  TR.J 

2  [Cllsthenes.  See  Herod.,  v.  67,  and  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  iii.  33,  seq.  —  Tn.] 
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prepare  himself  as  if  he  were  present.  The  in- 'herself  with  that  which  grew  from  her  own  excre- 
halmants  of  Shechem,  between  their  potations,  tion.  Who  wonders  to  sec  the  kind  i*-asant  stung 
doubtless  applauded  Gaal,  which  had  the  usual  I  with  his  own  snake?  —  THE  SAME:  IIuw  could 

,i-_,-  I        I    •          f  *l_  _  • 1 *_-!    ^_  .          !>..*.         A  1,1 „!„— U     U^_ *    IT- _   41 .1..1:*.-.    _  f    *!_-_ 1 1_   -     «         i 


fleet  of  emboldening  the  wine-heated  orator.  But 
this  drunken  jubilation  resulted  in  the  ruin  of 
Shechem ;  for  it  reached  the  ears  of  Zebul.  His 
anger  kindled  ;  for  his  own  overthrow,  he  learned, 
was  to  be  connected  with  that  of  Abimelech. 

The  narrative,  in  its  admirable  simplicity,  allows 
us  clearly  to  trace  the  advancing  progress  of  that 
fatal  destiny,  in  which  secret  treachery  and  open 
dissipation,  l»oasting  and  jealousy,  conspire  to 
gether  to  precipitate  a  righteous  doom  upon  the 


city. 


UOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


[Bp.  HALL  :  The  prosneri 
ort  and  tickle.     A  stolen 


short  and 


ty  of  the  wicked  is  but 
crown,  though  it  may 


look  fair,  cannot  be  made  of  anv  but  brittle  stuff. 
All  life  is  uncertain ;  but  wickedness  overruns 
nature. — TIIK  SAME:  It  had  been  pity  that  the 
Shechemites  >hould  have  been  plagued  by  any 
other  hand  than  Abimelech's.  Thcv  raised  him 


Abimelech  hope  for  fidelity  of  them,  whom  he  had 
made  and  found  traitors  to  his  fatlier's  blood  ?  No 
man  knows  how  to  be  sure  of  him  that  is  uncon 
scionable.  He  that  hath  been  unfaithful  to  one, 
knows  the  way  to  be  perfidious,  and  is  only  fit  for 
his  trust  that  is  worthy  to  be  deceived ;  whereas 
faithfulness,  beside  the  present  good,  lays  aground 
of  further  assurance.  The  friendship  that  is  be 
gun  in  evil  cannot  stand  :  wickedness,  lx>th  of  its 
own  nature  and  through  the  curse  of  (iod,  is  ever 
unsteady.  —  THE  SAMK  :  If  the  men  of  Shechem 
had  abandoned  their  false  god  with  their  false 
king,  and  out  of  a  serious  remorse  and  desire  of 
satisfaction  for  their  idolatry  and  blood,  had  op 
posed  this  tyrant,  and  preferred  Jotliam  to  his 
throne,  there  might  have  IHXMI  both  warrant  tor 
their  quarrel,  and  hoi>e  of  success ;  but  now,  if 


Abime 


quarrel, 
elech  be 


a  wicked  usur|>cr,  yet  the  Shechem 


ites  are  idolatrous  traitors.  —  THK  son::  When 
the  quarrel  is  betwixt  God  and  Satan,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  issue  ;  but  when  one  devil  tights  with 


unjustly  to  the  throne  ;  they  arc  the  first  that  feel  '  another,  what  certainty  is  there  of  the  victory  ?  — 
the  weight  of  his  sceptre.   "The  foolish  bird  limes  i  TK.] 


Abimelech  appears  before  Shechem.    Goats  defeat  and  expulsion. 
CHAPTER  IX.    31-41. 


31  And  lie  sent  messengers  unto  Abimelech  privily,  saying,  Behold,  Gaal  the  son 
of  Kbed,  and  his  brethren,  be  come  to  Shechem;  and  behold,  they  fortify  [excite] 

32  the  city  against  thee.     Now  therefore  up  by  night,  thou,  and  the   people  that  is 

33  with  thee,  and  lie  in  wait  in  the  Held:  And  it  shall  be,  that  in  the  morning,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  is  up,  thou  shall  rise  early,  and  set  [move]  upon   the  city ;  and  behold, 
when  [omit :  when]  he  and  the   people  that  is  with   him   [will]   come   out  against 
[to]  the««,  [and]  then  mayest  [shalt]  thou  do  to  them  as  thou  slialt  find  occasion. 

34  And  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him,  by  night,  and  they 

35  laid  wait  against  [near]  Shechem  in  four  companies.     And  Gaal   the  son  of  Kbed 
went  out,  and  stood  in  the  entering  [at  the  entrance]  of  the  gate  of  the  city :  and 
fioi]  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  the  jK'ople  that  were  with  him,  from  lying  in  wait 

3C  [from  their  place  of  ambush].  And  when  [omit:  when]  Gaal  saw  the  people,  [and] 
he  said  to  Zebul,  Behold,  there  come  people  down  from  the  top  [tops]  of  the  moun 
tains.  And  Zebul  said  unto  him,  Thou  seest  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  as  if 

37  they  were  men.  And  Gaal  spake  again,  and  said,.  See,  there  [mi»o]  come  people 
down  by  the  middle  [from  the  height]  of  the  land,  and  another  [one]  company  come 
along  by  the  plain  of  Meonenim  [cometh  from  the  way  of  the  Magicians'  Grove]. 

88  Then  said  Zebul  unto  him,  AYhere  is  now  thy  mouth,  wherewith  thou  saidst.  Who 
is  Abimelech,  that  we  should  serve  him  ?  is  not  this  the  people  that  thou  hast  des- 

39  pised  ?  go  out,  I  pray  now,  and  fight  with  them.     And  Gaal  went  out  before  [»t 

40  the  hwd  of]  the  men  [lords]  of  Shechem,  and  fought  with  Abimelech.     And  Abime 
lech  chased  him,  and  he  fled  before  him,  and  many  were  overthrown  and  wounded 

41  [many  fell  slain],  even  unto  the  entering   [entrance]  of  the  gate.     And  Abimelech 
dwelt  [remained]  at  Aruniah  :  and  Zebul  thrust  out  Gaal   and  his  brethren,  that 
they  should  not  dwell  in  Shechem. 


EXEOBTICAL   AND   DOCTRINAL. 
Ver.  31.    And  he  sent  secretly, 
Although   the  form  H^H  (cf.  jVC^]?)  is  an 


unusual  one,  the  connection  suggests,  not  the  name 
of  a  place,  but  the  fact  that  Zebul,  though  "  prefect 
of  the  city,"  concealed  hi*  measure  from  the  citi 
zens.  The  messengers  whom  he  sent  must  have 
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gone  "  secretly  "  (as  the  Sept.  and  Targum  trans 
late),  since  Gaal  had  not  learned  of  their  going 
(ver.  36).  How  were  such  intercourse,  as  ver.  36 
implies,  possible  between  Zcbulund  Gaal,  if  Zebul's 
cooperation  with  Abiinelech  against  Goal  had  bc6n 
publicly  known  ?  Nor  is  Zebu  I  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  Abimelech's  generals,  but  as  a  Shechciuite 
magistrate,  who  is  incensed  because  Gaal  plots  liis 
own  overthrow.  It  may  be  confidently  assumed 

that  if  nD"iri  were  thfi  name  of  a  place,  ver.  34 
would  read  :  "  And  Abiinelech  rose  up,  nft~1F!E), 

from  Tormah."  HEPl^R,  however,  conveys  not 
only  the  idea  of  secrecy,  but  of  secrecy  combined 
with  deceit,  secret  deceit  ;  and  such  was  certainly 
the  character  of  Zebul's  act.1  It  is  also  to  be  no 
ticed  that  in  his  me  sage  Zebul  does  not  accuse  the 
city,  but  only  Gaal  as  exciting  the  city  against 
Abiinelech.  As  magistrate,  he  does  not  wish  to 
bring  the  wrath  of  Abimelech  upon  the  city,  but 
only  upon  his  rival.  Very  graphic  is  the  expres 

sion  ON")-2,  commonly  used  of  besiegers.  Gaal 
and  his  brethren,  says  Zebul,  press  the  city  like  be 
siegers,  to  induce  it  to  rise  against  thee.  Their 
expulsion  is  therefore  all  that  is  necessary.  But 
since  this  is  not  the  whole  truth  —  for  Shechcm,  as 
we  have  seen,  first  elected  Gaal  because  it  had  al 
ready  offended  against  Abiinelech  —  it  is  evident 
that  Zebul's  policy  of  exciting  Abimelech  against 
Gaal  only,  is  dictated  by  regard  to  his  own  inter 
ests. 

Vers.  32-41.  And  move  upon  the  city.  The 
place  of  Abimelech's  abode  is  not  given  ;  but  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  army.  He  must  have  been 
some  distance  from  Shechem,  since  he  needed  a 
part  of  the  night  (ver.  32)  to  get  within  easy  reach 
of  it.  He  is  to  place  himself  in  ambush,  so  as  not 
to  be  prematurely  observed.  Abimelech  follows 
the  counsel.  In  the  morning,  Gaal  and  Zebul 
naturally  betake  themselves  to  the  gate  of  the  city  : 
Gaal,  because  it  had  become  his  business  to  watch 
over  Shechem  ;  Zebul,  because  of  his  office  as 
magistrate.  Gaal,  who  has  no  misgivings  —  for 
he  has  slept  away  the  effects  of  the  wine  —  sees 
troops  descending  from  the  mountains.  Zebul  thinks 
it  yet  too  soon  to  tell  him  the  truth  ;  he  will  give 
Abimelech  time  first  to  bring  up  all  his  forces  ; 
and  therefore  deceives  and  at  the  same  time  mocks 

1    KEiL  :     «  n£~>n2  :  either  with  deceit 


from  HDT),  «•  f-  exercising  deceit,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
listened  quietly  and  apparently  with  approbation  .  to  the 
speech  of  Gaal  ;  or.  in  Tormah,  —  noting  a  locality,  —  in 

which  case  n^"^"7!   would  be  an  error  of  transcription  for 
(Ter  41).     The  LXX.  and  the  Tar- 


Gaal  by  saying,  "  It  is  the  shadow  of  the  moun 
tains  that  thou  seest."  Immediately,  however,  a 
body  of  troops  is  seen  advancing  whose  identity  as 
such  cannot  be  ml  taken.  By  the  "  tops  of  the 
mountains  "  we  are  to  understand  the  more  dis 


tant  mountains  ;  by  the  "  height  P^atD)  of  the 
land,"  a  nearer  hill,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city  (the  "navel"  of  the  land);  and  by  the 
"  Elon  Meonenim,"  a  dusky  forest  ("Magicians' 
Grove  "),  against  the  near  horizon.  From  all  these 
points,  commanding  the  avenues  to  the  city,  troops 
of  soldiers  advanced,  to  the  consternation  of  Gaal 
and  the  surprise  of  the  citizens.  Now  Zebul  throws 
off  his  mask,  and  reminds  Gaal  of  his  previous  au 
dacity.  The  latter  is  compelled  to  try  his  fortunes 
in  battle.  At  the  head  of  the  "  lords  of  Shechem," 
he  marches  out  against  Abimelech.  But  he  is  far 
from  being  a  match  for  him.  He  is  utterly  unable 
to  stand  his  ground.  A  terrible  rout  begins. 
Gaal  saves  himself  through  the  open  gate  ;  but  the 
road,  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  gate,  is  cov 
ered  with  the  slain.  His  boasting  has  a  miserable 
end.  His  authority  is  gone.  Zebul,  who  pre 
viously  did  not  dare  insist  on  his  expulsion,  now 
carries  it  through.  He  persuades  the  timid  and 
terrified  Shechemites  that  they  will  thus  allay  the 
anger  of  Abimelech.  He  believes  it  himself;  for 
he  has  carefully  thrown  the  whole  blame  on  Gaal. 
Abimelech's  conduct  seems  to  favor  this  persua 
sion  ;  for  he  does  not  prosecute  the  attack,  but  re 
tires  to  Arumah.-  But  what  a  delusion  !  The 
banished  Gaal  is  the  only  one  who  escapes  destruc 
tion. 

1IOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Bp.  HALL  :  Never  any  man  was  so  ill,  as  not 
to  have  some  favorers  :  Abimelech  hath  a  Zebul 
in  the  midst  of  Shechcm.  Lightly  all  treasons 
are  betrayed,  even  with  some  of  'their  own.  — 
HENRY  :  Proud  and  haughty  people  are  often 
made,  in  a  little  time,  to  dread  those  whom  they 
had  most  despised.  Justly  are  the  insolent  thus 
insulted  over.  —  THE  SAME:  Most  people  judge 
of  men's  fitness  for  business  by  their  success,  and 
he  that  does  not  speed  well,  is  concluded  not  to  do 
well.  Gaal's  interest  in  Shechem  is  soon  at  an 
end,  nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  him  any  more.  — 
TR. 


gum  take  the  word  as  a  common  noun  :  iv  Kpv^-fj,  secretly  , 
so-  Ranch  i,  and  most  of  the  older  expositors,  while  R.  Kim- 
chi,  the  Elder,  decides  for  its  being  a  nom.  propr.  No 
certain  decision  can  !*•  arrived  at."  —  TR.| 

•2  The  site  of  Arumah  cannot  be  definitely  detennined. 
The  probability,  however,  is  that  it  was  somewhere  on  the 
hills,  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Shechem,  but  yet 
near  enough  for  the  sudden  assault  on  Shechem  which  fol 
lowed. 


The  destruction  of  Shechem,  and  burning  of  the  "  Tower  of  Shechem"   The  siege 
of  Thebez,  and  Abimelech's  death. 

CHAPTER  IX.     42-57. 


42  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  people  went  out  into  the  field  ;  and 

43  they  told  Abimelech.  And  he  took  the  [•.  <•.  his]  people,  and  divided  them  into  three 
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companies,  and  laid  wait  in  the  field,  and  looked,  and  behold,  the  people  were  come 
[coming]  forth  out  of  the  city  ;  and  he  rose  up  against  them,  and  smote  them. 

44  And  Abiinelech,  and  the  company  [companies]  that  wa*  [trere]  with  him,  rushed 
forward,1  and  stood  [placed  themselves]  in  the  entering  [at  the  entrance]  of  the 
gate  of  the  city  :  and  the  two   other  companies  ran  [advanced]  upon  all  the  people 

45  that  were  in  the  fields,  and  slew  them.     And  Abimelech  fought  against  the  city  all 
tlmt  day  ;  and  he  took  the  city,  and  slew  the  |>eople  that  was  therein,  and  beat 

46  [tore]  down  the  city,  and  sowed  it  with  salt.     And  when  all  the  men  [lords]  of  the 
tower  of  Shechem  heard  that,  they  entered  into  an  [the]  hold  '-'  of  the  house  of  the 

47  god  Berith   [house  of  El-Berith].     And   it  was  told  Abimelech,  that  all  the   men 

48  [lords]  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  were  gathered  together  [there].     And  Abimelech 
gat  him  up  to  Mount  Zalmon,  he  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him  ;  and  Abim 
elech  took  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  cut  down  a  bough  from  the   trees,  and  took  it 
[lifted  it  up],  and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  said  unto  the  people   that  were  with 

49  him.  What  ye  have  seen  me  do,  make  haste,  and  do  as  I  have  done.     And  all  the 
people  likewise  cut  down  [off]  every  man  his  bough,  and  followed  Abiinelech,  and 
put  them  to  the  hold,  and  set  the  hold  on  fire  upon  s  them  :  so  that   [and]  all  the 

50  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  died  also,  about  a  thousand  men  and  women.     Then 
went  Abimelech  to  Thebez,  and  encamped  against  [laid  siege  to]  Thebez,  and  took  it. 

51  But  there  was  a  strong  tower  within  [in  the  midst  of]  the  city,  and  thither  tied  all 
the  men  and  women,  and  all  they  [the  lords]  of  the  city,  and  shut  it  to  [after]  them, 

52  and  gat  them  up  to  the  top  [roof]  of  the  tower.    And   Abiinelech  came  unto  the 
tower,  and  fought  against  it,  and  went  hard  [approached]  unto  the  door  of  the  tower 

53  to  burn  it  with  fire.     And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  [east  an  upper]  mill 
stone  upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to  [omit:  all  to]  4  brake  his  skull  6  [to  pieces]. 

54  Then  he  called  hastily  unto  the  young  man  his  armour-bearer,  and  said  unto   him, 
Draw  thy  sword,  and  slay  me  [put  me  to  death],  that  men  say  not  of  me,  A  woman 

55  slew  him.     And  his  young  man   thrust  him  through,  and  he  died.     And  when  the 
men   of  Israel  saw  that  Abimelech  was  dead,  they  departed  every  man    unto  his 

56  place.     Thus  God  rendered  [caused  to  return]  the  wickedness  of  Abiinelech,  which 

57  he  did  unto  his  father,  in  slaving  his  seventy  brethren  :     And  all  the  evil  of  the 
men  of  Shechem  did   God  render  [cause  to  return]  upon  their  heads  :  and  upon 
them  came  the  curse  of  Jothani  the  son  of  Jerubbaal. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  44.  —  ^!2tT5  '.  spread  out,  sc.  in  hostile  array.  The  same  word  occurs  rer.  33  ;  ami  In  both  places  seems  fo 
contrail  the  expanded  form  of  a  f««ly  of  men  fn-Hy  adrancing,  with  it-  contraction  when  hing  in  ambush.  Tin-  vei>e 
is  nomewh.it  difficult.  Dr.  Cassel  render*  It  M  follown  :  «'  And  Abiinelech  and  the  com  pan  if*  that  were  with  him.  spread 
themselves  out.  Part  flood  [took  their  stand)  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  two  compuniv*  threw  th.-m- 
all  that  were  in  the  field,  and  Mew  them."  —  Ta.  ] 


[2  Ver.  46.  —  fV"^!?.      The  meaning  of  this  word  is  doubtful.     Our  author  renders  it  HaJlf  ;  DC  W'ette,   Vr.itr,  utronj?- 
bold  ;  Keil  suggests  Zwingrr  (cf.  arr,  from  arrto),  citadel,  fortress  ;  while  according  to  Bertheau,  ver.  49  (where  he  woiil<i 


render  :  and  they  put  the  boughs  on  the  PP"^.  and  infer  thence  that  the  place  bearing  thix  name  wiw  low),  "  rallicr 
implk*  a  cellar-like  place,  some  sort  of  hollow.  '  Cf.  1  Sam.  xlii.  (J,  the  only  other  passagu  where  the  word  occurs,  anil 
when  it  k  conjoined  with  caves  and  clefts  of  the  rockf."  —  TB.] 

[•  Ver.  49.  —  CH^b^  :   Ca*sel,  "  tri/A  them,'1  i.  t.   the    boughs.     But  this  rendering  will  scarcely  find  furor.     Do 


Wette  :  "  OTCT  them,"  i.  e.  the  people  in  the  PP"^.  —  TR-] 

[4  Ver.  53.  —  "  All  to  brake,"  is  old  English  'for  "'entirely  brake."     Cf.  Webster,  Diet.,  under  "all,1'  adr.  —  TH  ] 


[•  Ver.  68.  —  Vla^,  from   r?£,  !•  undoubtedly  to  be  read     njs,    which   reading,   according  to   Ber 
theau  and  Keil,  is  found  'in  the  edition  of  JC  Norzi,  Mantua,  1742-W.  -  TB.]  ' 


EXEGKTICAL    AND   DOCTRINAL. 

Ver*.  42-44.  The  people  went  out  into  the 
field.  Sin  is  Mind,  and  must  he,  for  only  repent 
ance  ojx-ns  the  eyes.  The  people  of  Shechem,  notr 


to  silence  it  by  pcnwadinp  himself  that  the  fjuilt  to 
whiVh  he  shuts  his  own  eves  in  also  unseen  by* 
others.  He  thinks  only  of" sin  and  ity  pleasure, 
not  of  its  punishment.  The  Sbecbemitcn  nave  for 
gotten,  to  their  own  hurt,  what  Jothum  told  them. 


withstanding  their  treasonable  prat-ticca,  actually  •  The  thorn-hush  emits  fire,  and  consumes  those  who 
think  that  the  matter  is  now  settled,  and  that  Ahim-  despise  it.  Aliimeleeh  only  tarries  in  his  concealed 
elech  is  content  with  the  banishment  of  (iaal.  It  height,  until  he  has  inspired  the  foolish  Shechcnv 
is  a  constant  characteristic  of  the  natural  man,  ites  with  confidence.  >Vith  true  Punic  strategy, 
that  he  either  does  not  hear  his  conscience,  or  seeks  he  allures  them  to  the  open  fields,  there  to  attend 
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to  their  labor,  us  if  all  were  peace,  and  nothing 
more  were  to  be  feared.  Caught  in  the  snare, 
their  retreat  is  cut  off.  One  of  Abimelech's  com 
panies  holds  the  gate,  while  others  deal  destruction 
to  all  in  the  h'elds.  Similar  strategies  are  told  of 
Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  against  Agrigentum, 
and  of  Hannibal  against  Saguntum  (Frontinus, 
lib.  iii.  10,1). 

Ver.  45.  He  destroyed  the  city  and  sowed  it 
with  salt.  Notwithstanding  Abimclech's  sangui 
nary  disposition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  lor 
his  savage  treatment  of  Shechem,  if  we  did  not 
remember  that  the  city  stood  in  the  covenant  of 
Baal-berith  with  him.  The  very  money  that  as 
sisted  him  to  the  throne,  had  been  taken  from  the 
temple  of  this  god.  Now,  among  oriental  nations, 
as  among  others,  infidelity  to  covenant  obligations 
was  the  greatest  of  crimes.  The  God  of  Israel, 
also,  who  made  his  divine  covenant  with  the  nation, 
says  (l)eut.  iv.  23)  :  "  Take  heed  unto  yourselves, 
lest  ye  forget  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  your  God, 
which  he  made  with  you.  For  Jehovah  your  God 
is  a  consuming  fire,  a  jealous  God."  He  utters 
the  threat  (Lev.  xxvi.  25):  "1  will  bring  the 
sword  upon  you,  that  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of 
my  covenant."  In  the  book  of  the  prophet  Ezek- 
iel  (ch.  xvii.  15)  we  read  :  "  He  hath  broken  the 
covenant,  and  shall  lie  be  delivered  ?  " 

This  covenant  with  Jehovah,  Abimelech  has 
desecrated  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  Does  he 
fear  no  punishment  for  that  transgression  ?  But 
the  natural  man,  who  lightly  breaks  the  covenant 
of  his  God,  nevertheless  claims  the  terrible  right 
of  punishing  those  who  have  failed  in  duty  toward 
himself,  with  a  severity  greater  than  that  threat 
ened  by  God.  The  breach  of  a  covenant  born 
of  blood  and  sin,  is  visited  with  vengeance  like 
a  "  consuming  fire."  Shechem  is  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  salt  is  strewn  over  its  site.  The 
usual  explanation  of  this  proceeding,  of  which  no 
other  instance  occurs,1  is,  that  by  it  Abimelech  in 
tends  to  declare  Shechem  an  unfruitful  land,  a 


land  of  salt,  as  it  were  (nrPp-  But  this  expla 
nation,  although  accepted  by  all  recent  expositors, 
docs  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  For  to  make 
the  land  unfruitful,  he  neither  intends,  nor,  if  he 
did,  were  he  able  ;  for  no  one  will  think  of  such  a 
salting  as  would  actually  bring  about  this  result.'- 
He  can  only  intend  to  say,  that  this  city,  being  un 
faithful  to  us  covenants,  and  forgetful  of  its  oaths, 
has  ceased  to  exist,  and  is  never  more  to  l>e  known 
as  a  city.  When  Joshua  inflicted  a  similar  de 
struction  on  Jericho,  he  swore  that  it  should  never 
be  rebuilt  (Josh.  vi.  26).  Abimelech  makes  the 
same  declaration  in  the  act  of  strewing  salt  ;  for 
salt  is  the  symbol  of  an  oath,  just  as  amon<;  all  na 
tions,  not  excepting  the  dull  tribes  of  Siberia,  it 
was  the  symbol  of  covenants.  The  salt  which  he 
strewed  over  Shechem  intimated  both  the  cause 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  vengeance  inflicted.  A 
fate  still  worse,  but  less  deserved,  was  suffered  by 

1  [In  Scripture,  the  author  means,  of  course.  The  fol 
lowing  instances  in  comparatively  recent  times,  probably 
mere  imitations  of  what  from  this  passage  ia  usually  assumed 
to  hare  been  an  ancient  custom,  are  noted  by  Wordsworth  : 
"  When  Milan  was  t.iken  in  A.  ».  1162,  it  was  sown  with 
salt  (Sigonius)  ;  and  the  house  of  Admiral  Coligny.  mur 
dered  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  A.  n.  1572,  was. 
by  the  command  of  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  sown  with 
Bait."  —  Ta.] 

•l  [Wordsworth  does  however:  "  Sowed  it  with  salt,  to 
destroy  Us  fertility,  and  to  make  it  barren  for  ever,  like 
Sodom,  coinp.  Pliny,  xxxi.  7."  But  this  idea  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  the  common  explanation  (a*  given  by  Bertheau, 


the  descendants  of  the  Milesian  Branchidoe  who 
had  betrayed  the  treasures  of  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
at  Didyini,  into  the  hands  of  Xerxes,  and  had  ob 
tained  'through  him  a  city  in  Persia.  Alexander, 
coming  upon  this  city,  gave  it  up  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  Milesians  in  his  army.  These  destroyed  it 
to  its  very  foundations,  killed  all  the  inhabitants, 
so  that  not  a  trace  of  them  remained,  and  tore  up 
the  groves  by  their  roots,  so  that,  as  Curtius  says 
(vii.  5,34),  "  vasta  solitn  do  et  sterilis  humus  linquere- 
tur."  Shechem's  destruction  was  not  so  bad  as 
that  :  and  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  (  1  Kgs.  xii.  25). 
Vers.  46-49.  And  the  lords  of  the  Tower  of 
Shechem  heard  of  it.  Still  more  cowardly  than 
that  of  the  Shechemites,  is  the  conduct  of  the 
men  of  the  Tower  of  Shechem.  They  venture  no 
resistance  at  all,  but  run  for  safety  to  the  temple- 
asvlum  of  El-Berith.  The  House  of  El,  here  men 
tioned,  cannot  well  be  the  same  with  the  House 
of  Baal  hitherto  spoken  of.  The  matter  probably 
stands  thus  :  Under  the  covenant  entered  into  by 
Israel  and  the  heathen,  both  parties  served  the 
Covenant-Deity,  the  Israelites  in  the  temple  of  El- 
Berith,  the  heathen  in  that  of  Baal-Berith.  Aside 
from  this  difference  of  locality,  the  worship  was 
perhaps  identical  ;  and  the  covenant  itself  was  al 
ready  a  sin.  It  would  however  be  an  error,  to 
suppose  that  during  such  times  of  apostasy  all  dis 
tinction  between  Israel  and  the  heathen  ceased  to 
exist.  Abimelech  still  continued  to  be  an  Israel 
ite;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tower  of  Shechem 
probably  expected  to  find  greater  security  in  the 
House  of  El-Berith  than  could  be  looked  for  in 
the  asylum  of  a  wholly  heathen  temple.  The  place 

to  which  they  retired,  is  called  PP"}?,  and  is  prob 


ably  a  hall  of  the  temple  8  (like  V^H,  used  to 
denote  a  special  part  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem). 
The  sanctuary  privileges  of  temples  were  very 
great  among  all  nations  ;  and,  as  is  well  known 
with  reference  to  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  were  not 
seldom  misused.  In  order  to  destroy  Pausanias 
without  violating  the  rights  of  sanctuary,  the  doors 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sparta,  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge,  were  built  up,  and  the  roof  taken  oft' 
"that  under  the  open  sky  he  might  more  quickly 
perish  "  (Corn.  Nej>os,  Pans-  ch.  5).  Abimelech  re 
sorted  to  more  terrible  means.  He  ascended  the 
neighboring  wooded  hill,  Mount  Zalmon  —  so  named 
from  its  forest-shades,  —  and  hewed  off  a  multitude 
of  boughs,  himself  being  the  first  to  swing  the  axe. 

(The  plural,  fYiD^i?,  stands  for  all  the  axes  that 

were  used.)  These  boughs  were  piled  up  about 
the  building,  and  all  its  inmates  perished  in  the 
flames.  A  like  deed  is  related  by  Herodotus  (iv. 
164)  of  Arcesilaus  :  a  number  of  Cyrenaeans  hav 
ing  taken  refuge  in  a  tower,  he  heaped  wood 
around  it,  and  burned  them  to  death.  It  is  a 
species  of  violence  which,  especially  among  the 
northern  nations,  has  been  practiced'  oftener  than 

Keil,  Bush)  that  the  act  was  designed  symbolically  to  turn 
the  city  into  a  salt-desert.  Our  author's  explanation  does 
not  conflict  with  that  of  his  predecessors,  but  rather  com 
pletes  it.  —  TR.] 

8  The  extent  of  the  temple  building  which  this  implies 
is  not  unparalleled.  The  temple  of  Diana  in  Samos  was 
so  large  as  to  afford  sanctuary  to  the  300  Corcyraean  boys 
whom  Periander  dispatched  to  Alyathes,  king  of  Lydia.  for 
eunuchs,  and  yet  leave  room  for  choirs  of  Samian  youth  to 
execute  certain  religious-  dances  before  them,  ingeniously 
invented  as  a  means  of  conveying  food  to  them  (Herod,  iil 
48). 


CHAPTER   IX.  42-57. 


once,  —  a*,  for  instance,  by  king  Olaf  (Tryggves- 
son).  wli.i  burned  in  this  manner  all  the  warlocks 
of  his  land  (Snorro,  Hfimyskrintjla,  Saga  vi.  ch.  69). 

In  connection  with  these  events,  a  number  of 
topographical  references  to  the  region  of  Shechem, 
which  prove  that  the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness, 
but  which  although  alluding  to  permanent  land 
marks,  a>  mountain,  vallev,  and  forest,  are  yet  not 
easily  traced.  Migdal  (Tower  of)  Shechem,  how 
ever,  mav  lie  confidently  assumed  to  be  the  same 
a-s  Beth  '(House  of)  M'illo  (vers.  6,  20).  Abime- 
lech's  wrath  against  it  is  thus  readily  understood  ; 
for  its  inhabitants  had  taken  part  in  his  election 
at  the  Monument-Oak,  ami  nad  now  doubtless 
made  common  cause  with  those  of  Lower  Shechem. 
For  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  that  the  places 
were  related  to  each  other  as  Upper  and  Lower 
Sheehem.  Migdal  Shechem,  as  the  Acropolis,  was 
a  little  city  by  itself,  and  might  have  ventured  on 
further  resistance;  but  its  i>eople  preferred  to  pray 
for  mercy,  which  Abimclech  was  not  the  man  to 
exercise. " 

Vers.  50-53.  And  Abimelech  went  to  Thebez. 
Since  the  course  of  the  narrative  leads  to  the  in 
ference  that  Abimelech's  march  upon  this  city 
formed  part  of  his  vengeance  on  Shechem,  its  lo 
cation  must  l>e  sought  for  at  a  verv  short  di>tance 
from  that  place.  The  opinion  of  recent  expo.-itors 
and  travellers  (Kohinson,  IJerggren,  cf.  Hitter,  xv. 
44H  [Gage's  Tnuisl.  ii.  3411),  who  identify  Tlielicz 
with  the  modern  TuhAs  at  the  head  of  \Vady  el- 
Malih,  does  not  therefore  appear  to  be  altogether 
certain.  To  me,  Tub<1s  has  appeared  more  suit 
able  for  Tabbath  (ch.  vii.  22).  Thebez  must  have 
been  closely  connected  with  Shechem.  Since,  in 
accordance  with  Jotham's  parable,  the  two  miser 
able  associates,  Abimelech  and  Shechem,  perish  bv 
each  other,  and  since  Abimelech  finds  his  end  a't 
Thebez,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  must  have 
been  among  those  who  at  tir>t  patronized  Abime 
lech.  ^  TheU'z  was  built  in  circular  form,  like  the 
Grecian  Thebsv,  for  it  had  its  Tower  in  the  centre. 
Its  inhabitants  preferred  desj>erate  battle  to  mercv  ; 
but  they  were  already  on  the  verge  of  destruction, 
when  Abimelech  ("inter  coiifrrtittimot  eiolentusime 
dimiccau,"  fighting  furiously  in  the  thickest  of  the 
crowd,  as  Justin  says  of  I'vrrhus)  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  a  mill-stone,  which  crushed  his  skull. 
It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thebez  were 
prepared  for  a  lengthy  siege,  since  along  with  pro- 
vi.-ions  they  had  also 'brought  a  hand-mill  into  the 
tower.  Such  a  mill  consisted  of  a  movable  upper 

(^5T!i  wagon,  Kng.  runner,  Germ.  Lattfer),  and 
of  an  immovable,  nether  stone  (fTTinri  PH?), 
on  which  the  other  turned.  The  dutv  of  grinding 
generally  devolved  on  women.  Abimelech  falls, 
as  the  Jewish  expositors  say,  by  a  stone,  as  on  a 
stone  he  had  murdered  his  brothers.  Other  usurp 
er!  also  have  met  with  the  same  fate.  When  in 
1190,  impious  men  sought  to  destroy  the  poor 
Jews,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  royal  castle  at 
York,  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob  fell, 
crushed  by  a  stone  (Milman,  Uitt.  oftl*  Jews,  iii. 
242). 

Ver.  54.  That  men  »ay  not,  A  woman  slew 
him.  Poor  Abimelech,  in  the  moment  of  his  fall, 
think!  of  nothing  save  that  his  death  will  be 
ascribed  to  a  woman ;  an  end  which  has  at  all 
times  been  considered  inglorious.  To  hi*  latest 
breath,  men  were  to  be  deceived  by  appearance*. 
For  though  his  attendant  gave  him  the  finMiini: 
stroke,  it  was  nevertheless  the  woman  that  killed 
him.  And,  as  2  Sam.  xi.  21  shows,  he  was  not 


able  to  avert  the  dreaded  infamy.  Still,  this  utter 
ance  also  goes  to  show  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
fallen  man.  Energy,  valor,  and  iron  strength, 
were  inherited  characteristics  of  the  son,  not  un 
worthy  of  his  heroic  father.  He  towers,  at  all 
events,  far  above  the  cowardly  Shechemites,  the 
braggart  Gaal,  and  the  intriguing  Zebul.  If  am 
bition  and  unrestrained  furv  had  not  stupefied  his 
conscience  ;  if,  like  Gideon,  lie  had  learned  to  serve 
and  to  slitter ;  had  faithfully  tarried  the  call  of  his 
God,  and  had  not  sought  to  found  by  the  sword 
what  only  God's  Spirit  can  establish,  it  might  have 
been  said  of  him,  as  of  the  noblest:  "he  judged, 
delivered  his  people."  As  it  was,  he  is  never  even 
named  by  the  title  "  King  "  which  he  arrogated  to 
himself ;  and  Jewish  tradition  exalts  the  heathen 
king  Abimelech  of  Abraham's  time,  above  the 
valiant  son  of  Gideon. 

Vers.  55-57.  When  the  men  of  Israel  saw 
that  Abimelech  was  dead.  In  Abimelech's 
leath,  also,  we  may  read  the  fate  of  tyrants.  His 
attendant  thrusts  him  through  without  hesitation, 
and  the  dead  chieftain  is  forsaken  by  all.  The 
interest  created  by  his  person  and  his  wages,  is 
gone.  How  much  more  beautiful  is  the  otherwise 
so  tragical  death  of  Saul  1  His  attendant,  influ 
enced  by  reverence,  refuses  to  kill  him,  and  finally 
follows  him  in  voluntary  death.  The  songs  of 
David  celebrate  his  memory  :  Abimelech's  epitaph, 
s  his  brother  Jotham's  curse  ! 


HOMIUJTICAL  AND    I'lUCTICAL. 

Compare  on  p.  147. 
[Hi-.  HAI.L:  O  the  jfist  successions  of  the  re 
venges  of  God !  Gideon's  ephod  is  punished  with 
the  blood  of  his  sons  ;  the  blood  of  his  sons  is  shed 
l>v  the  procurement  of  the  Shechemitea  ;  the  blood 
f  the  Shechemites  is  shed  by  Abimelech ;  the 
lood  of  Abimelech  is. spilt  by  a  woman.  The  re 
taliations  of  God  are  sure  and  just. —  THK  SAME  : 
The  pursued  Shechemites  fly  to  the  house  of  their 
god  Herith :  now  they  are  'safe ;  that  place  is  at 
once  a  fort  and  a  sanctuary.  Whither  should  we 
fly  in  our  distress,  but  to  our  God  ?  And  now  this 
refuge  shall  teach  them  what  a  god  they  have 
served. — •Tim  SAME:  Now,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Jotham,  a  fire  goes  out  of  the  bram- 
l)le,  and  consumes  these  cedars,  and  tip  ir  eternal 
flames  l>egin  in  the  house  of  their  Heriih.  The 
confusion  of  wicked  men  rises  out  of  the  false 
leities  which  they  have  doted  on. —  HKXRV  . 
What  inventions  men  have  to  destroy  one  an 
ther! —  THE  BAME:  About  1.000  men  and 
women  perished  in  these  flames,  many  of  whom, 
probably,  were  no  way  concerned  in  the  quarrel, 
nor  meddled  with  either  side  ;  men  of  factious  tur 
bulent  spirits,  perish  not  alone  in  their  iniquity, 
but  involve  many  more,  that  follow  them  in  their 
simplicity,  in  tlie  same  calamity  with  them. — 
WoitDflwoiiTii :  Many  powerful  enemies  of  God 
and  of  his  |>eople,  afte'r  victorious  acts  of  oppres 
sion,  have  been  overthrown  at  last  by  weak  instru 
ments,  even  by  women. :  Sisem,  bv  l)cl>orali  and 
Jael;  Haman,  by  Esther  ;  Holoferncs,  by  Judith  ; 
md  the  Church,' by  the  power  of  the  Seed,  over 
comes  the  world.  —  BUSH  :  The  end  of  Abimelech 
suggests  the  remark,  1.  That  they  who  thirst  for 
blood.  God  will  at  last  give  them  their  own  blood  to 
drink.  2.  The  weak,  in  God's  hand,  can  confound 
the  mighty ;  and  those  who  walk  in  pride,  He  is 
able  to  abase.  8.  They  who  in  life  consulted  only 
their  pride  and  ambition,  will  usually  die  as  they 
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lived,  more  solicitous  that  their  honor  should  be 
preserved  on  earth,  than  that  their  souls  be  saved 
Irom  hell.  (4.)  The  methods  proud  men  take  to  se 


cure  a  great  name,  often  only  serve  to  perpetuate 
their  infamy.  —  TB.] 


SIXTH  SECTION. 

TWO  JUDGES    IN   QUIET,  PEACEFUL  TIMES  :   TOLA   OF   ISSACHAB  AND  JAIR   THE   GILEADITB. 


The  Judgeships  of  Tola  and  Jair. 
CHAPTER    X.    1-5. 


1  And  after  Abimelech  there  arose  to  defend  [deliver]  Israel,  Tola  the  son  of  Puah, 
the  son  of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar ;  and  he  dwelt  in   Shamir  in  mount  Ephraim. 

2  And  he  judged  Israel  twenty  and  three  years,  and  died,  and  was  buried  in   Shamir. 

3  And  after  him  arose  Jair,  a  [the]  Gileadite,  and  judged  Israel  twenty  and  two  years. 

4  And  he  had  thirty  sons  [,]  that  rode  on  thirty  ass  colts,  and  they  had  thirty  cities, 
[those]  which  are  called  Havoth-jair  [the  circles  of  Jair]  unto  this  day,  which  are  in 

5  the  land  of  Gilead.     And  Jair  died,  and  was  buried  in  Camon. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  after  Abimelech  there  arose 
Tola,  the  son  of  Puah,  the  son  of  Dodo.  The 
record  of  this  man's  life  contains  no  stirring  ac 
tions,  like  those  of  Abimelech,  but  tells  of  some 
thing  bettor.  lie  "delivered"  and  "judged" 
Israel.  This,  however,  always  presupposes  re 
newed  consciousness  of  sin  on  the  part  of  Israel, 
and  return  to  the  living  God.  It  is  probable  that 
the  horriblt;  deeds  and  the  terrible  end  of  Abime 
lech  and  Shechem  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  conscience  of  Israel,  as  to  open  the  way  for  de 
liverance.  Under  this  view,  the  words  "  after  Abime 
lech  "  receive  a  deejier  significance ;  and  the  rea 
son  why  the  history  of  that  personage  was  so  copi 
ously  narrated  becomes  still  more  evident.  That 
which  at  other  times  was  the  result  of  terrors  from 
without,  is  this  time  brought  about  by  the  civil 
catastrophe  within. 

The  deliverer's  name  was  "  Tola,  the  son  of 
Puah,  the  son  of  Dodo."  The  mention  of  father 
and  grandfather  both,  is  unusual,  and  occurs  in 
the  case  of  no  other  Judge.  It  was  therefore  nat 
ural,  that  already  at  an  early  date,  and  also,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  Masora,  "ben  Dodo"  was 
taken  appellatively,  as  meaning  "  Son  of  his  Un 
cle  or  Cousin."  The  "  his  "  in  that  case  must  re 
fer  to  Abimelech  ;  and  Tola  would  have  to  be  re 
garded  as  the  son  of  a  brother  or  a  Bister  of  Gideon. 
The  son  of  Gideon's  brother,  he  cannot  have  been 
(although  this  is  just  the  relation  indicated  by  an- 
cient  expositions,  cf.  thdraTpa5«\<j>ovof  the  LXX.); 
for  he  belonged  not  to  Manasseh,  but  to  Issachar. 
If  a  sister  of  Gideon  had  married  a  man  of  the 
trilK;  of  Issachar,  this  jx-rson  might  indeed  have 
bevn  callt  d  an  uncle  (dtxl)  of  Abimelech.  lint  if 
such  were  the  relation,  is  it  not  move  likely  that 
the  writer  would  have  said,  "  Son  of  the  sister  of 


Jerubbaal?"  The  names  Tola  and  Puah,  as 
borne  by  sons  of  Issachar,  arc  already  found  in 
Gen.  xlvi.  13.  They  became  established  in  the 
families  of  that  tribe,  and  frequently  recur.  It  was 
just  so  in  German  families,  especially  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Particular  names  were  peculiar  to  particu 
lar  families.  (Instead  of  nSfiE,  Puah,  we  have 
H^,  Puvah,  in  Gen.  xlvi.  13  and  Num.  xxvi.  23, 

though  not  in  all  MSS.  1  Chr.  vii.  1  has  HS^2, 
Puah.)  These  names  indicate  a  certain  industry, 
which,  it  may  be  inferred,  must  have  been  carried 

on  in  Issachar.  Tola  (37bvi)  is  the  Kermes- 
worm  (coccus  ilicis),  from  which  the  crimson,  or 
deep  scarlet  color  (\?KJ  rsf^F\)9  of  which  we 
read  so  much  in  connection  with  the  tabernacle, 
was  derived  ;  and  Puah  is  Chaldee  for  rubia  tincto- 
rum,  or  madder  red  (cf.  Buxtorff,  snb  voce).  We 
shall  not  err,  perhaps,  if  we  conjecture  that  the 
third  name  also  is  added  because  of  its  agree 
ment  in  meaning  with  the  two  preceding.  For 

Dodo,  if  we  derive  it  from  "T^,  dud,    instead  of 

Tn,  dod,  cousin,  means  "pot,"  or  "vessel,"  a 
prominent  utensil  in  the  preparation  of  dyes.1 
STames  of  this  kind,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  un- 
freqtient  in  the  East.  Hammer  (Namen  der  Aral^cr) 
even  adduces  the  name  Fihr,  which  signifies  the 
stone  used  for  grinding  perfumes. 

He  dwelt  in  Shamir,  on  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
centre  of  his  judicial  activity  was  permanently 
fixed  in  Ephraim.  As  to  Shamir,  this  name  (on 
its  import,  compare  my  treatise  Schamir,  Erf. 
1856)  may  be  identified  with  Shemer,  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  hill  on  which  king  Omri  afterwards 
built  Shomeron,  Samaria  (1  Kgs.  xvi.  24). 

Vers.  3-5.     And   after  him  arose  Jair,   the 


I    On    the  vessels   excavated    in    the   *.indstone,    which    Wilde,   Voyage  in  the  Mediterranean,  Dublin,  1840,  ii   1-18  ff. 
were  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  purple  d>e  at  Tyre,  see    quoted  by  llitter,  xvii.  372. 
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Gileiulitc.  Just  as  Tola  was  a  family-name  in 
Issachar,  BO  was  Jair  in  Gilead.  The  ancestor  of 
this  Jair  was  the  son  of  Manasseh,  whose  name 
was  associated  with  the  acquisition  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  territory  in  possession  of  the  eastern 
naif-tribe  of  Manasseh.  Machir,  it  is  stated,  Num. 
xxxii.  39-41  ,  took  Gilcad,  and  "  Jair,  son  of  Manas 
seh,"  the  "  circles,"  which  were  afterwards  culled  the 
"  circles  of  Jair."  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in 
connection  with  our  explanation  of  the  name  lliv- 
itc  (Chivi).  that  chanih,  (plur.  chavoth,  Kng.  Vcr. 
Havoth),  means  "circle,"  from  the  form  in  which 
those  villages  to  which  it  is  applied  were  laid  out 
(see  on  ch.  iii.  3).  It  would,  therefore,  involve  a 
twofold  error  to  explain  Ilavoth-Jair,  as  modern 
cxjxjsitors  do,  by  making  it  analogous  to  such  Ger 
man  name*  as  Eisleben  and  Aschenleten  ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  chavah  does  not  mean  "  life  "  here  ; 
and,  secondly,  in  such  names  as  the  above,  the 
German  ltl»-n  does  not  mean  vita  but  mantio. 

By  these  "circles  of  Jair"  we  are  evidently  to 
understand  the  whole  of  the  present  western  llau- 
ran,  reaching  as  far  as  Jebel  Hauran,  for  Kenath 
(the  present  Kenawath)  is  reckoned  among  the 
sixtv  cities  of  Jair  (1  Chr.  ii.  23  ;  1  Kgs.  iv.  13). 
WutzsteinN  conjecture  (Hauran,  p.  101),  that  these 
cities  are  only  sixty  tent-villages  of  the  nomadic 
order,  is  bv  no  means  to  be  accepted  ;  for  the  U>oks 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  conversant  with  great 
cities,  with  walls  and  brazen  bars,  in  the  region 
that  "  iKTtained  to  Jair."  The  objection  that  if 
such  cities  had  existed,  the  Assyrians  could  not 
have  subjected  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  so  readily,  is 
not  home  out.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  ac 
counts  of  this  conquest  are  verv  brief  and  scantv  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  because  the  history  of  all 
ages  teaches  us,  that  when  the  Spirit  has  left  a  peo 
ple,  neither  fortresses  nor  "  steep  heights  "  avail  to 
detain  the  enemy.  At  all  events,  the  Assyrian  suc 
cesses  do  not  prove  that  the  architectural  remains 
of  the  Hauran  cannot  in  their  elements  be  referred 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Amorites  and  Israelites. 
Without  at  present  entering  into  any  discussion  of 
this  subject,  we  bold  the  contrary  to  be  highly 
probable,  even  though,  at  the  places  which  would 
here  come  into  consideration,  more  recent  build 
ings  bear  the  stamp  of  more  recent  times.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  just  as  it  was  possible  to  iden 
tify  Kcnath,  Salcali,  Golan,  etc.,  so  the  name 
Jair  also  is  in  existence  to  this  day.  I  find  it  in 
the  name  of  the  city  willed  "  Acre  "  bv  Burckhardt, 
"  Eera"  by  Seetzen,  and  "  Ire  "  by  VVctzstein.  It 
is  still  the  'seat  of  an  influential  (Druse)  chieftain. 
Hitter  (xv.  944)  warns  us  against  confounding  it 
with  the  Aera  which  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine 
puts  in  the  place  of  the  present  Sxanamein  ;  but  it 
were  more  proper  to  say  that  the  repeated  occur 
rence  of  the  name,  should  be  regarded  as  evidence 
that  the  whole  region  was  once  called  "  Jair's  cir 
cles." 

The  narrator's  remark  that  the  cities  of  Jair  "  are 
called  Havoth  Jair  unto  this  day,"  has  been  sup 
posed  to  conflict  with  the  statement  of  the  Penta 
teuch,  wherein  this  name  is  derived  from  the  first 
Jair  (cf.  Hcngst.,  Pent.  ii.  193).  With  regard  to 
some  other  names  of  places,  such  an  exchange  of 


1  [In  the  text,  Dr.  OHM!  renders  CH        by  "  tame," 

white  here  he  writes  "of  those."  The  flnt  renderln*  may 
be  jsfciili  1.  but  the  ncoad  U  as  doubtful  u  It  Is  unnores- 
wry  .  If  the  Intention  be  to  arold  all  appearance  of  con 
flict  with  the  IVnutourh,  this  U  Just  as  eftWtiuUy  reached 
by  the  unimpeachable  re  ml  on  of  De  Wette  :  Man  nntmtt 
tit  J-iir't  DUrftr  bi*  an/  tlirtt*  To*  —  they  are  railed  Jair  • 


one  derivation  for  another,  may  perhaps  be  made 
out  ;  but  here  it  is  quite  impossible  that  one  should 
have  taken  place.  The  narrator,  who  keeps  the 
Pentateuch  constantly  before  his  eyes,  designs  only 
to  remind  the  reader  of  what  was  there  stated.  In 
themselves,  his  words  would  have  been  entirely  in 
sufficient  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  designation 
//atx>M-Jair,  seeing  the  discourse  was  about  "  cities  " 

(0^*7^5).  Moreover,  the  number  of  these  cities, 
at  a  later  date,  was  reckoned  at  sixtv,  whereas 
here  mention  is  made  of  onl  thirt.  The  sentence 


is  indeed  peculiar  on  account  of  the  double 

for  which  reason  a  few  codices  read  it  but  once. 

But  the  word  does  not  bear  the  same  sense  in  both 

cases.  The  second  GrT?,  introduces  an  explana 
tory  clause  ;  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is 
this  :  "  thirty  cities  belonged  to  them  (271^),  uf 

those  (Cnb)1  which  (the  relative  "flpM  is  fre 
quently  omitted)  are  called  Havoth-Jair  unto  this 
day."  The  closing  words  of  this  sentence  ("  unto 
this  day  ")  arc  evidently  a  mere  verbal  citation 
from  Dent.  iii.  14  ;  for  no  other  occasion  exists 
here,  where  the  question  is  only  of  Jair's  distin 
guished  position,  for  their  use.  Jair,  by  bis 
strength  and  virtue,  had  diffused  his  family  over 
one  half  of  the  entire  district,  with  which  his  an 
cient  progenitor  had  long  ago  associated  his  own 
name. 

And  he  had  thirty  sons,  who  rode  on  thirty 
asses,  and  had  thirty  cities.  The  paronomasia 

between  2*^37,  asses,  and  the  rare  form  C>-^37 

for  "cities,"  authorizes  the  conjecture  that  we  have 
here  a  sentence  from  a  song  of  praise  in  honor  of 
Jair  and  bis  prosperous  fortune.  That  which  is 
celebrated  is,  not  that  he  possessed  thirty  asses  — 
what  would  that  be  to  a  man  who  bad  thirty 
cities?  —  but  that  he  was  the  father  of  thirty 
sons,  all  of  whom  enjoyed  the  honor  and  distinc 
tion  implied  in  the  statement  that  they  rode  upon 
asses.  They  rode,  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  as 
men  of  quality—  the  usual  explanation,  —  but  as 
chiefs,  governors,  and  judges.  It  was  peculiar  to 
such  persons  especially  that  they  made  use  of  the 
ass,  as  the  animal  of  peace.  Their  very  apjn-ar- 
ance  on  this  animal,  was  expressive  of  their  calling 
to  reconcile  and  pacify.  The  sons  of  Jairs  judged 
their  thirty  cities.  This  is  something  not  given  to 
all  rich  fathers;  it  was  a  happiness  which  not 
even  Samuel  the  Priest  was  destined  to  enjoy. 

Jair  was  buried  in  Camon,  doubtless  one  of  the 
thirty  cities  of  Hauran.  The  farther  and  more 
thorough  investigation  is  carried  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan,  the  more  instructive  will  its  re 
sults  l>ecoine.  Perhaps  we  may  take  the  Sahwed 
el-Kamh,  on  Wetzstein's  map,  not  far  from  Ire 
(Jiiir),  for  the  Camon  of  the  text.  However  little 
mav  l>e  told  of  many  of  the  Judges  of  Israel,  of 
their  place  of  burial  information  is  given.  The 
whole  laud  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  memorial  hall, 
by  which  the  people  arc  reminded  of  the  men  who 
brought  help  in  distress,  when  they  relented,  and 
which  may  also  teach  them  to  know  that  all  men, 

Villages  unto  this  day.  •>pi^  U  the  Indeterminate  3d 
per.  plural,  and  (as  U  remarked  by  Bertbeau  and  Kell)  does 
not  at  all  afflnn  that  the  name  waj  now  first  giwi.  CfT^ 
is  the  datlre  of  that  to  which  the  name  is  ffiren,  and  stands 
flrxt  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  ;  "  tb-y  had  thirty  cities  ; 
precisely  thaw  cities  people  etll  H.votli-J.lr." 
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however  valiant,  die,  and  that  only  the  one,  eter 
nal  God  survives  in  deathless  existence.  But  how 
inadequate  monuments  and  sepulchres  are  to 
preserve  energy  and  piety  among  the  people,  that 
the  following  section  once  more  teaches. 


UOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Two  judges  in  times  of  quiet.  After  the  terrible 
storm,  comes  a  calm.  For  half  a  century  Tola  and 
Jair  judge  Israel,  without  committing  frightful 
wrongs,  or  performing  enviable  deeds.  The  great 
ness  of  Gideon's  times,  and  the  baseness  of  Abime 
lech's,  are  both  exhausted.  An  unknown,  but 
happy,  generation  lives  and  works  in  peace  under 
pious  Judges.  No  enemy  threatens,  the  word  of 
God  is  quick  and  active,  the  country  prospers, 
commerce  flourishes.  A  quiet  life  is  rich  in  seeds. 
Amid  the  silence  of  repose,  the  germs  of  spring 
prepare  themselves.  It  is  a  type  of  the  Kingdom 
in  the  future,  when  through  the  eternal  calm  only 
the  anthems  of  adoring  choirs  will  be  heard,  like 
the  voices  of  nightingales  resounding  through  the 
night. 


So,  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  live  a  quiet, 
peaceful  life,  undisturbed  by  political  and  soci  ii 
alarms.  Let  him  who  enjoys  it,  not  envy  the 
fame  with  which  publicity  surrounds  great  names. 
In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength, 
says  the  prophet  (Isa.  xxx.  15). 

STAUKE  :  To  govern  a  nation  well  in  times  of 
peace,  is  not  less  praiseworthy  than*  to  carry  on 
wars  and  overcome  enemies.  —  Lisco:  Tola 
saved  his  people,  not  indeed  by  wars  and  victims, 
but  by  right  and  justice,  by  the  concord  and  peace 
which  he  restored  in  Israel. 

[ScoTT  :  The  removal  of  hardened  sinners,  by 
a  righteous  God,  often  makes  way  for  reformation 
and  public  tranquillity,  and  proves  a  great  mercy 
to  those  who  survive.  —  WORDSWOUTH  :  The 
time  in  which  they  [i.  e.  Tola,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon, 
and  Abdon]  judged  Israel  amounted  to  seventy 
years,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  record  a  single 
act  done  by  any  one  of  them  ;  and  thus  He  leads 
us  to  look  forward  and  upward  to  another  life,  and 
to  that  heavenly  chronicle  which  is  written  with 
indelible  characters  in  the  memory  of  God  Him 
self,  and  is  ever  open  to  his  divine  eye.  —  TR.] 


SEVENTH   SECTION. 

THE    OPPRESSION    OF   THE    MIDIANITES.     JEPHTHAH,    THE   JUDGE    OF    THE    VOW. 


Renewed  apostasy  and  punishment.      Awakening  and  repentance. 
CHAPTER    X.    6-16. 

6  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  again  [continued  to  do  evil]  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  served  [the]  Baalim,  and  [the]  Ashtaroth,  and  the  gods 
of  Syria  [Aram],  and  the  gods  of  Zidon,  and  the   gods  of  Moab,  and  the  gods  of 
the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon,  and  the  gods  of  the   Philistines,  and  forsook  the 

7  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  served  not  Him.     And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was 
hot  [kindled]  against  Israel,  and  lie  sold  [delivered]  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Phil- 

8  istines,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon.     And  that  year   they 
vexed  and  oppressed  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  eighteen  years,1  all  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel  that  were   on  the  other  side  Jordan  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites, 

9  which  is  in  (lilead.     Moreover,  the  children   [sons]  of  Ammon   passed  over  [the] 
Jordan,  to  light  also  against  Judah,  and  against  Benjamin,  and  against  the  house 

10  of  Kphraim  :  so  that  Israel  was  sore  distressed.2  And  the  children   [sons]  of  Israel 
cried  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  saying,  We  have  sinned  against  thee,  both  [namely], 
because  we  have  forsaken  our  God,  and  also  [omit :  also  ;  read  :  have]  served  [the] 

11  Baalim.     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel,  Did  not 
I  deliver  you  from  the  Egyptians  [from  Mizraim,  i.e.  Egypt],  and  from  the  Amorites, 

12  from  the  children  [sons]  of  Aramon,  and  from  the  Philistines?8     The   Zidonians 
also  [And  when  the  Sidonians],  and  the  Amalekites,  and  the  Maonites  did  oppress 

13  you  ;  [,]  and  ye  cried  to  me,  and  [then]  I  delivered  you  out  of  their  hand.     Yet  ye 
have  forsaken  me,  and  served  other  gods  :  wherefore  I  will  deliver  you  no   more. 

1 4  Go  and  cry  unto  the  gods  which  ye  have  chosen  ;  let  them  deliver  you  in  the  time 

15  of  your  tribulation  [distress].  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  said  unto  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  We  have  sinned:  do  thou  unto  us  whatsoever  seemeth  good  unto  thee ; 
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16  deliver  us  only,  we  pray  thee,  this  (lay.  And  they  put  away  the  strange  gods  from 
among  them,  and  served  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  and  his  soul  was  grieved  for  [en 
dured  no  longer]  the  misery  of  Israel. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  8.  —  Dr.  Cawwl  translate*  this  clause  as  follow*  (reading  H3**?,  Instead  of  HVjS,  »ee  the  Commentary 
below) :  "  And  they  vexed  and  plagued  the  i-ons  of  Israel,  aa  this  .i«nr,  eighteen  years  long,11  etc.  The  better  way  is  to 
repeat  the  idea  of  the  verbs  after  "  eighteen  years,"  thus :  "And  they  broke  and  crushed  the  son*  of  Israel  in  that 
year;  eighteen  yean  did  they  oppress  all  the  sons  of  Israel  who  were  beyond  the  Jordan,'*  etc.  ^*V~*  and  "/!*""' 
come  from  the  same  root,  and  are  synonyms  used  to  strengthen  the  idea.  —  Ta.] 

[«  Ver.  9.  —  Ufa-rally :  "and  it  became  exceedingly  strait  to  Israel,"  cf.  ch.  il.  15.     On  the  use  of  the  fem.  gender 
("^"rn\  from  "1*?^    in  impersonal  constructions,  see  Green,  Gram.,  243,  8.  —  TB.] 

[»  Ver.  11.  —  For  Dr.  Cassel's  rendering  of  this  verse,  see  the  comments  on  it.     The  sentence  is  anacoluthic  in  the 
original ;  the  construction  being  changed  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  verse.  —  TR.] 


EXEOKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vcr!  6.     AJid  the  sons  of  Israel  continued  to 
do  the  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah, 
forgiveness  are 
of  the  history 

spiritual  Israel  of  modern  times.  They  follow 
each  other  like  night  and  morning.  As  soon  as 
the  prayers  and  faith  of  a  great  man  cease  from 
among  the  people,  and  the  earth  is  hea|>ed  over 
liU  L'rave,  the  new  generation  J»reaks  loose,  like  an 
youth.  After  .fair's  death,  idolatry 


weakening  effects  of  sin  nml  unbelief  Income  clcarlv 
manifest  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  valiant 
of  the  IsraeUtish  tribes,  (iilead,  the  home,  as  it 


in  the  sight  of  Jehovah.  Sin  and  1  were,  of  heroes,  is  not  able  successfully  to  oppose 
15  the  hinges  of  all  history,  especially  the  enemy.  Israel  is  pressed,  plagued,  plundered  ; 
of  Israel,  including  in  that  term  the  "  as  in  the  first  year, i  so  through  eihteen  ears" 


unrestrained 
sreads  fur  and  wide. 


Nrael   jilavs  the  harlot,  in 


sprea 

tli'-  ra-t  'with  Aram,  in  the  west  with  the  I'huMii 
cians,  in  the  southeast  with  Moab  and  Ammon,  in 
the  southwest  with  the  Philistines.  Those  gods 
are  named  first,  whose  people  have  already  oj>- 
pressed  Israel,  and  have  been  turned  back  by  men 
ofCiod.  First,  the  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  whose 
service  Gideon  especially,  the  Jerubhaal,  overthrew 
(ch.  vi.  25)  ;  next,  the  gods  of  Aram,  whose  king 
was  defeated  by  the  hero  <  )thniel  ;  then,  the  god 


first  year,1  so  through  eigh 
(for  »"T3t2?21  read  H2*.2?2).  The  inflictions  to 
which  they  were  obliged  to  submit  one  year,  the 
spoliation  of  their  harvests,  the  plundering  of  their 
villages,  the  imposition  of  tribute,  are  rej>eated 
year  after  year,  eighteen  times.  The  manifest 
weakness  of  Israel,  the  dismemberment  of  the  na 
tion,  so  that  one  tribe  finds  no  help  from  anv  other 
(ch.  xii.  2),  emlx>ldens  the  oppressor.  Ammon 
passes  over  the  .Ionian,  and  attacks  Israel  in  the 
heart  of  its  most  jxiwerful  tribes,  without  meeting 
resistance.  But  how  came  Israel  into  such  a  con- 
Jition  of  disruption  t  Whence  this  inability  to 


unite  its  forces   against  the 


over>earng  enemy' 


This  question  has  already  been   answered   in  ver. 
6.     The   people   has  forsaken  the   one  (Jod,  and 


of  Zidon,  the  mention  of  whom  —  since  Xidon,  the  j  worships  many  idol  gods.  Falling  away  from  the 
metropolis,  stood  for  all  I'h<enicia,  i.r.  Canaan—  national  faith,  it  has  fallen  into  the  disintegration 
reminds  us  of  the  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak  '  of  egoism.  The  trik-s  are  divided  by  their  special 
over  Jahin,  king  of  Canaan  ;  and  finally,  the  gods  j  idol*,  their  respective  evil  consciences,  and  by  local 
of  Moab.  smitten  by  Ehud.  Israel  served  these  ,  selfishness.  Only  one  thing  is  common  to  all,— 
gods,  although  they"  were  unable  to  stand  before  |  despondency  and  ppwcrlewness ;  for  the  ideal 
the  eternal  (Jod.  And  lieside  these,  it  now  also  |  "pint  of  the  theocratic  people,  the  source  of  union 
serves  the  gods  of  'the  Ammonites  and  Philistines.  I  ftnt'  courage,  is  wanting.  Hence,  after  long  dis* 
These  also  will  first  cause  it  to  ex]>ericnce  opprcs-  tress,  they  all  share  in  a  common  feeling  of  rcj>en- 
sion  ;  but  then,  though  only  after  long  penance,  tance.'  They  come  now  to  the  tabernacle,  long 
become  the  occasion  of  divine  displavs  of  grace  neglected — for  while  attending  at  near  and  local 
and  mercy  to  Israel.  In  truth,  this  "  young  "  Israel  idol  temples,  they  have  forgotten  to  visit  the  House 
serves  all  gods,  except  only  the  living  and  the  true,  of  God  —  and  say  :  we  have  sinned. 
It  runs  after  every-  superstition,  every  delusion,  Vcrs.  11,  12.  And  Jehovah  said  to  the  sons 
every  gentual  gratification,  every  self-deception,  but  of  Israel,  Not  from  Mizraim  (Egypt),  and  from 
for^eU  the  truth  ami  peace  of  God.  It  seeks  false  the  Amorite,  from  the  sons  of  Ammon,  and 
friend-,  mid  forsakes  the  true.  j  from  the  Philistines!  It  is  the  Priest  who  an- 

Vew.  7-10.     And  He  delivered  them  into  the  '  swers  the  jn-ople,   in   the  name  of  Uod,  through 
hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  into  the  hand  of  i  L'rim  and  Thummiin,  as  in  ch.  i.  1.     It  has  1» m 


the  sons  of  Ammon.  As  far  as  their  sufferings 
and  conflicts  with  the  western  nations  are  con 
cerned,  these  are  related  subsequently  under  the  his 
tory  of  Sam-on.  The  chastisement  which  they  ex 
perience  by  means  of  Ammon,  leads  the  way.  This 
falls  es|Mvi:illy  upon  the  people  east  of  the  Jordan, 
the  ncighliors  of  Ammon ;  and  the  enervating  and 

1  [On  this  translation,  see  note  1  under  «  Textual  and 
Grammatical."  Dr.  Ca«el  evidently  takes  H^Hn   7130? 
"  this  year/'  to  mean  the  flnt  year  of  the  oppreallon.   Vth  • 
m  (Usher,  Bush,  etc.)  make  it  the  last  year  both  of  the 
and  of  Jalr's  life.     But  this  to  altogether  uu- 


observed  that  in  ver.  6  seven  different  national  idols 
are  enumerated  as  having  l>een  served  by  Israel,  and 
that  in  vers.  11  and  12  seven  nations  are  named, 
out  of  whose  hand  Israel  had  been  delivered.  Tin? 
numbi-r  seven  is  symbolical  of  consummation  and 
completion.  All  false  gods,  whom  Israel  has  fool 
ishly  served,  i.re  included  with  those  that  are 

likely.  Hitherto,  apo*ta*y  and  servitude  have  alwayi  fol 
lowed  the  death  of  the  Judge.  If  the  present  cane  were  an 
exception,  the  narrator  would  certainly  have  noted  It  •• 
such.  The  use  of  the  word  "this,"  would  perhaps  be 
quite  plain.  If  we  could  have  a  glanre.  at  the  sources  from 
which  the  narrator  here  draws.  —  T*.J 
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named  in  ver.  6,  from  the  northeast  and  southeast, 
the  northwest  and  southwest.  Such,  undoubtedly, 
ia  likewise  the  sense  of  vere.  11  and  12.  To  Israel's 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  Ammon  in  the  land  of 
the  Amorite,  and  from  the  Philistines,  God  re 
plies,  reproachfully  :  that  Israel  hears  itself  as  if  it 
nad  sinned  for  the  first  time,  and  asked  deliverance 
in  consideration  of  its  repentance.  But,  says  God, 
from  of  old  I  have  liberated  you  from  all  the  na 
tions  that  surround  you,  —  from  Egypt  first,  and 
from  every  nation  that  troubled  you  —  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  —  in  turn,  l^he  voice  of  God 
speaks  n<H  in  the  style  of  narrative,  but  in  the 
tone  of  impassioned  discourse.  Under  general 
descriptions,  it  comprehends,  with  rhetorical  vigor, 
special  occurrences.  It  introduces  the  Ammonites, 
Philistines,  and  Amorites,  immediately  after  Egypt, 
because  these  nations  are  now  in  question.  Have 
I  not  already,  since  your  exodus  from  Egypt,  given 
you  peace,  even  from  these  very  Philistines  (Ex. 
'xiii.  17),  Ammonites  (Num.  xxi.  24),  and  Amorites 
(Num.  xxi.  21  ft")  '?  Thereupon,  the  discourse  passes 
over  into  another  construction  ;  for  from  the  ancient 
part  it  turns  now  to  events  of  more  recent  times. 
lu  those  early  times,  when  Moses  led'  you,  you  saw 
no  oppression,  but  only  victory.  Later,  when  Zi- 
donians,  Amalekites,  and  Maonites  oppressed  you, 
I  helped  you  at  your  cry.  All  three  names  in 
dicate  only  in  a  gen  -ral  way,  the  quarters  from  which 
the  more  recent  attacks  had  come.  Since  Joshua's 
death,  Israel  had  experienced  only  one  attack 
from  the  north  and  northeast,  all  others  had  come 
from  the  cast  and  southwest.  That  from  the  north, 
was  the  act  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan.  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  narrative  of  Barak's  victory,  the  name 
Zidonians  does  not  occur  ;  but  Zidon  is  in  emphatic 
language  the  representative,  the  mother,  as  she  is 
called,  of  Phoenicia,  i.  e.  Canaan.  In  a  like  gen 
eral  sense  do  Amalek  and  Maon  here  stand  for 
those  eastern  tribes  from  whose  predatory  incur 
sions  Israel  had  suffered  ;  for  Amalek,  the  earliest 
and  most  implacable  enemy  of  Israel,  assisted  both 
Midian  and  Moab  in  their  attacks.  Thus  also,  the 
mention  of  Maon  becomes  intelligible.  Modern  ex 
positors  (even  Keil)  consider  the  Septuagint  read 
ing  MaStd/*  (Midian)  to  be  the  correct  one.  We 
cannot  adopt  this  view ;  for  this  reason,  if  no 
other,  that  difficult  readings  arc  to  be  preferred 
to  plain  ones.  Maon  is  the  name  of  the  southeast 
ern  wilderness,  familiar  to  us  from  David's  history. 
The  name  has  evidently  been  preserved  in  the 
Maon  of  Arabia  Petrsca  (cf.  Hitter,  xiv.  1005). 
Amalek  and  Maon  represent  the  Bedouin  tribes, 
who  from  this  quarter  attacked  Israel.  Every 

|>oint  frum  which  Israel  could  be  assailed  has  thus 
>een  included ;  for  the  first  three  nations,  Philis 
tines,  Ammonites,  and  Amorites,  range  from  the 
southwest  to  the  northeast,  just  as  the  other  three, 
Zidonians,  Amalekites,  and  Maonites,  reach  from 
the  northwest  to  the  southeast. 

Vers.  13-16.  Go,  and  cry  unto  the  gods 
which  ye  have  chosen.  From  all  nations,  says 
the  voice  of  God,  have  I  liberated  you.  It  has 
In'en  demonstrated  to  you  that  I  am  your  true  De 
liverer,  and  that  all  the  tribes  round  about  you 
are  your  enemies,  especially  when  they  perceive 
that  you  have  forsaken  Me."  Every  part  of  your 
land  teaches  this  lesson  ;  and  yet  you  apostatize 
always  anew.  I  have  chosen  you  without  any 
merit  on  your  part,  to  be  a  great  nation,  and  you 
have  left  Me ;  go,  therefore,  in  this  your  time  of 
need,  and  get  you  help  from  the  idol  gods  whom 
you  have  chosen  in  my  place.  This  answer  cuts 
the  sharper,  because  the  idols  to  whose  service  Is 


rael  apostatized,  were  identical  with  the  very  na 
tions  by  whom  they  were  oppressed.  For  every 
idol  was  national  or  local  in  its  character.  God 
speaks  here  with  a  sorrow  like  that  of  a  human 
father  who  addresses  an  inconsiderate  child.  Noth 
ing  but  a  sharp  goad  of  reprehension  and  threat 
ening  will  drive  it  to  serious  and  thorough  consid 
eration.  But  though  inconsiderate,  it  neverthe 
less  continues  to  be  a  child.  The  father,  though 
tor  the  present  he  disown  it,  cannot  in  good  earnest 
intend  to  abandon  it  altogether.  And,  in  truth, 
Israel  did  not  miscalculate.  When  they  not  only 
confessed  their  sins,  but  even  without  any  visible 
assistance,  imitated  Gideon,  and  in  faith  removed 
their  idol  altars,  the  anger  of  their  Father  was  at 


an  end.  The  phrase  "1^52  *^?n^?5>  elsewhere 
employed  of  men  (cf.  Num.  xxi.  4,  where  the  JKJO- 
ple  find  the  way  of  the  wilderness  too  long),  is  here 
applied  with  artless  beauty  to  Israel's  tender 
Father.  "  His  soul  became  too  short  "  for  the 
misery  of  Israel,  i.  e.  the  misery  of  the  penitent 
people  endured  too  long  for  Him.  He  could  no 
longer  bring  himself  to  cherish  anger  against  them. 
The  love  of  God  is  no  rigid  human  consistency: 
it  is  eternal  freedom.  Man's  parental  love  is  its 
image,  albeit  an  image  obscured  by  sin.  The  par 
able  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  especially,  gives  us  some 
conception  of  the  wonderful  inconsistency  of  God, 
by  which  after  chastisement  He  recalls  the  penitent 
sinner  to  himself.  .Nothing  but  the  freedom  of 
God's  love  —  ever  right  as  well  as  free  —  secures 
the  world's  existence.  Love  —  as  only  God  loves; 
love,  which  loves  for  God's  sake  ;  love,  'that  par 
dons  the  penitent  offender  seven  and  seventy  times, 
—  is  true  consistency.  Put  away  the  strange 
gods,  and  the  withered  stock  will  "become  green 
again.  This  Israel  experiences  anew,  and  first  in 
Gilead. 

This  notice,  however  brief,  of  the  removal  of  all 
strange  gods,  and  of  Israel's  return  to  Jehovah,  is 
the  necessary,  intimately  connected,  introduction 
to  the  narrative  of  the  deeds  of  Jephthah.  It  is  in 
dispensable  to  the  understanding  of  his  victory  and 
suffering.  It  explains,  moreover,  why  in  the  nar 
rative  concerning  him,  only  the  name  Jehovah  ap 
pears.  It  teaches  us  to  consider  the  nature  and 
measure  of  that  life  in  which  God,  once  lost  but 
found  again,  reigns  and  rules. 


1IOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Apostasy  and  Repentance.  Neither  Deborah's 
jubilant  song'  of  triumph,  nor  Gideon's  exulting 
trumpet  notes,  could  secure  succeeding  generations 
of  Israel  against  renewed  apostasy.  It  reappeared 
even  after  a  season  of  quiet  piety.  But  equally 
sure  was  the  coming  of  divine  judgments.  They 
came  from  all  sides,  in  ever-growing  severity  and 
magnitude.  The  gods  of  the  heathen  broug'ht  no 
help,  —  for  they  were  nothing;  and  yet  for  their 
sake  had  Israel  betrayed  its  living  God.  Then 
Israel  began  seriously  to  reflect.  They  not  merely 
wept,  they  did  works  of  true  repentance.  And 
whenever,*  by  prayer  and  actions,  they  call  upon 
their  merciful  God,  He,  like  a  tender  father,  cannot 
withstand  them.  He  hears  and  answers. 

Not  so  do  men  act  toward  each  other ;  and  yet 
they  are  called  on  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ. 
What  wonder  that  men  find  their  kindness  ill  re 
quited,  when  God  experiences  a  similar  treatment ! 
Hut  how  then  dare  they  cherish  anger,  when  be 
sought  for  reconciliation !  If  God  was  moved, 


CHAPTER  X.   17,  18. 
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how  can  we  remain  untouched?  And  yet  grudge- 
bearing  is  a  characteristic  against  which  even  pious 
Christuuu  bear  no  grudge.  The  sinless  Goa  for 
gives,  and  gives  ever  anew,  —  and  witnesses  of  God, 
men  of  theological  pursuits,  cherish  ill-will  and 
rancor  for  years ! 

«  How  well,  my  Mend,  in  God  thou  Hrest, 
Appears  from  bow  thy  debtor  tbou  forgirest." 

STAUKK  :  Men  arc  very  changeable  and  incon 
stant,  and  prone  to  decline  from  the  right  way ; 
neither  sufficiently  moved  by  kindness,  nor  in 
fluenced  by  punishment. —  THE  SAME  :  True  re- 
pen  uince  consists  not  in  words  but  in  deeds.  — 


(  Li sco :  Israel  confesses  its  guilt  and  ill-desert, 
and  gives  itself  wholly  up  to  God's  will  and  right 
eous  chastening ;  yet,  full  of  faith,  asks  for  mer 
ciful,  albeit  unmerited,  deliverance.  —  GERLACH  : 
That  the  Lord  first  declares  that  He  will  no  longer 
help  Israel,  afterwards,  however,  takes  compassion 
on  them  and  makes  their  cause  his  own,  is  a  rep 
resentation  which  repeats  itself  frequently  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Each  of  hs  opposite  elements  is 
true  and  consistent  with  the  other,  as  soon  as  we 
call  to  mind  that  God,  notwithstanding  his  eter 
nity  and  unchangcableness,  lives  with  and  loves 
his  people  in  time,  and  under  human  forms  and 
conditions. 


Repentance  followed  by  energy,  concord,  and  mutual  confidence. 
CHAPTER    X.  17,  18. 

17  Then  [And]  the  children    [sons]  of  Animon  were  gathered  together,  and  en 
camped  in  Gilead.     And  the  children    [sons]  of  Israel   assembled  themselves  to- 

18  gether,  and   encamped   in   Mizpeh    [Mizpah].     And   the   people  and  princes  [the 
people  (namely)  the  chiefs]  of  Gilead  said  one  to  another,   AVhat  man   t*  lie  [Who 
is  the  man]  that  will  [doth]  begin  to  fight  against  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  ? 
he  shall  be  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead. 


EXEQETICAL   AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  call  of  Gideon  to  be  a  deliverer  took  place 
just  when  the  national  distress  was  at  its  greatest 
height,  and  Midian  had  entered  on  a  new  expedi 
tion  of  pillage  and  plunder.  A  like  coincidence 
marked  the  present  crisis.  The  sons  of  Animon 
were  just  making  a  new  incur.-ion  into  Gilead,  when 
they  met  with  a  new  spirit.  The  signature  of 
apostasy  and  sin,  is  discord  and  weakness,  (lesjx>n- 
deney  and  self-seeking,  issuing  in  failure  and  dis 
aster,  whenever  action  l>e  undertaken.  The  sign  of 
conversion  and  true  penitence  is  concord  and  con 
fidence,  leading,  by  God's  assistance,  to  victory. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  sons  of  Ammon  were  gath 
ered  together  ....  the  sons  of  Israel  also 
assembled  themselves.  The  phrase  "  sons  of  Is 
rael  "  does  not  always  include  all  the  tribes.  The 
men  of  any  single  tribe  may  IMJ  so  designated.  The 
narrator  uses  the  expression  here,  however,  in  or 
der  to  intimate  that  though  Gilead  alone  actually 
engages  in  the  war  it  is  nevertheless  done  as  Is 
rael,  according  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  whole 
nation.  As  soon  as  Israel  repents,  the  collective 
national  spirit,  the  consciousness  of  national  unity 
through  the  calling  of  God,  reawakes  in  each  of  the 
tribes.  The  localities  at  which  the  respective 
armies  are  said  to  have  assembled  and  prepared  for 
tin-  conflict,  will  be  considered  under  ch.  xi.  29. 

Vor.  18.    And  the  body  of  the  nobles  of  Oil- 

1  [Dr.  CMM!  tTWentljr  take*  Q^n  M  $tal.  eontt. 
Scarcely  cornet  Pint,  becaoM  of  the  article  (cf.  QM. 
Gram,  110, 2) ;  and,  Meoodljr,  becaoM  D 
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ead  said.  The  hitherto  cowed  Israelites  assembled 
themselves;  but  that  was  not  all  :  they  were  more 
over  united  in  all  they  did.  The  narrative  savs 


expressly  "t^  "i?  =^'7'  "  tllc  P«>ple  of  the 
nobles  of  Gilead,"  »'.  c.  all,  without  exception.1  No 
envious,  self-seeking  voice  of  protest  or  dissent  was 
heard.  In  times  in  which  distress  is  recognized 
with  real  repentance,  private  interests  cease  to  gov 
ern.  People  then  begin  to  honor  truth  and  actual 
merit.  No  deference  is  then  paid  to  personal 
vanity,  family  connections,  or  wealth  ;  but,  all  bv- 
views  and  self-seeking;  being  set  aside,  he  is  sought 
after  who  renders  service.  The  nobles  of  Gilead 
could  not  more  clearly  indicate  their  new  temper, 
than  by  unitedly  promising  to  subordinate  them 
selves  to  him  who  Ix-gins  to  render  the  banners  of 
Israel  once  more  victorious,  as  their  head. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  they  say,  •'  whoso  l>ci/!nnt'ili 
to  light  against  the  sons  o£  Ammon."  In  him  who 
first  again  gains  an  advantage  over  the  enemy  in 
battle,  it  will  be  manifest  that  God  is  w.th  him. 
He,  accordingly,  is  to  be,  not  what  Gideon's  legions 

desired  him  to  become,  their  'tT^>  ruler,  nor  what 
the  sinful  jn'ople  of  Sheehem  made  of  Ahimclcch, 
their  "H!?'?,  king,  but  their  tt?rf"\  leader.  Him. 
who  conquers  with  God,  they  desire  to  follow 
unanimously,  as  a  common  head. 
And  this  one  soon  appeared. 

for  the  mere  notion  of  totality.     It  in  bettor  to  take   S"^ 


•*  standing  in  apportion  to  DPH  ;  "  th«  people 
(namely)  the  chief*  of  Ollead,"  1.  1.  the  people  through  their 
ehlefr,  a*  represented  by  them.  —  Ta.J 
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The  previous  history  and  exile  of  Jephthah.     His  recall  by  the  elders  of  Gilead. 

CHAPTER    XL  1-11. 

I  Now  [And]  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  was  a  mighty  man  of  valour  [a  valiant  hero], 
2'    and  he  was  the  son  of  an  harlot  :  and  Gilead  begat  Jephthah.     And   Gilead's  wife 

bare  him  sons  ;  and  his  [the]  wife's  sons  grew  up,  and  they  thrust   [drove]  out 
Jephthah,  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  not  inherit  in  our  father's   house  ;  for 

3  thou  art  the  son  of  a  strange  [another]  woman.     Then  [And]   Jephthah  fled  from 
his  brethren,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tob  :  and  there  were  gathered  [there  gath 
ered  themselves]  vain  men   [lit.  empty  men,  t.  e.  adventurers]  1  to  Jephthah,  and  went  out 

4  with  him.     Arid  it  came  to  pass  in  process  of  [after  a  considerable]  time,   that  the 

5  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  made  war  against   [with]   Israel.     And  it  was  so,  that 
when  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  made  war  against  [with]  Israel,  the  elders  of 

6  Gilead  went  to  fetch  Jephthah  out  of  the  land  of  Tob  :  And  they  said  unto  Jephthah, 
Come,  and  be  our  captain,  that  we  may  [and  let  us]  fight  with  the  children  [sons] 

7  of  Ammon.     And  Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders  of  Gilead,  Did  not  ye  hate  me, 
and  expel  me  out  of  my  father's  house  ?  and  why  are  ye  come  unto  me  now  when 

8  ye  are  in  distress  ?     And  the  elders  of  Gilead  said  unto  Jephthah,  Therefore  we 
turn  again  to  thee  now,  that  thou  mayest  go  with  us,  and  fight  against  the  children 

9  [sons]  of  Ammon,  and  be  our  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead.    And  Jeph 
thah  said  unto  the  elders  of  Gilead,  If  ye  bring  me  home  [back]  again  to  fight 
against  the   children   [sons]   of  Ammon,  and  the   Lord   [Jehovah]  deliver  them 

10  before  me,  shall  I  [then  I  will]  be  your  head  ?  [.]  And  the  elders  of  Gilead  said 
unto  Jephthah,  The  Lord   [Jehovah]  be  witness  [lit.  hearer]  between  us,  if  we 

II  do  not  so  according  to  thy  words   [word].      Then  Jephthah  went  with  the  elders 
of  Gilead,  and  the  people  '2  made  [placed]  him  [for  a]  head  and  captain  over  them  : 
and  Jephthah  uttered  all  his  words  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Mizpeh  [Miz- 
pah]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  3  —  C*p<sH.  Dr.  Cassel  here  (cf.  ch.  ix.  4)  renders,  lose  Leute,  loose,  unsettled  persons.  In  his  article  on 
"Jephthah''  in  Herzog's  Real-  Enryklopd'lie,  vi.  466,  he  describes  them  as  —  "people  who  had  nothing  to  lose.  The 
character  and  condition  of  such  persons  is  more  definitely  described  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  2,  where  distressed  persons,  embar 
rassed  debtors,  and  men  of  wild  dispositions,  are  said  to  have  attached  themselves  to  the  fugitive  David."  To  prevent 
erroneous  inferences,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  next  sentence  :  "  But  that  Jephthah,  like  David,  engaged  in  marauding 
expeditions,  cannot  be  proved."  —  TR.] 

[2  Ver.  11.  —  D37n.  Dr.  Cassel  :  Gesammtheit  —  "  the  collective  body,"  —  evidently  with  reference  to  his  previous 
rendering  in  ch.  x.  18.  Cf.  note  1,  p.  161.  —  Ta.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

• 

The  story  of  Jcphthnh  is  one  of  the  most  re 
markable  episodes  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  those  episodes  which, 
from  being  too  exclusively  considered  in  the  charac 
ter  of  disconnected  fragments,  have  been  subjected 
both  anciently  and  in  modern  times,  to  the  most  sin 
gular  misapprehensions  and  distortions.  It  gives 
the  moral  likeness  of  an  Israelitish  tribe,  in  the  time 
of  its  awakening  and  return  to  God.  Manasseh  is 
again  the  cooperating  tribe,  —  not  the  western  half, 
however,  but  the  eastern,  its  equal  in  warlike  spirit 
(1  Chr.  v.  24)  and  strength,  but  holding  a  relation 
to  the  Jiero  who  appears  among  them  different 
from  that  formerly  held  by  the  other  toward  Gid 
eon.  When  Gideon  entered  on  his  work,  every 
thing  depended  on  his  own  personality.  No  di 
vine  awakening  had  preceded,  not  even  in  his  own 
city.  In  his  own  house,  there  was  an  altar  to  be 
destroyed.  The  number  of  those  who  deserved  to 
be  his  "followers  was  only  three  hundred.  Even  in 


the  time  of  his  success  and  greatness,  it  is  he  alone 
who  keeps  and  upholds  the  divine  life  in  the  na 
tion. 

The  history  of  Jephthah  furnishes  a  different 
picture.  Gilead  too  had  sinned,  but  it  had  repented, 
fhe  whole  people  had  put  a\fay  its  false  gods, 
before  it  found  its  hero.  This  hero,  on  his  part, 
finds  himself  supported  by  a  spiritually  awakened 
tribe,  thoroughly  animated  with  the  spirit  of  faith 
and  obedience  toward  Jehovah.  Every  part  of  the 
picture  is  projected  on  a  background  of  true  piety. 
Jephthah  is  the  hero,  the  leader,  the  head  of  the 
tribe:  but  he  is  not  the  onlv  one  whose  eyes  are 
fixed,  on  God  ;  the  whole  tribe,  like  members  of 
the  head,  obey  the  same  attraction.  It  is  only  be 
cause  this  background  was  ignored,  i.  e.  because 
the  connection  between  chapters  x.  and  xi.  was 
overlooked,  that  the  principal  incident  in  the  his 
tory  of  Jephthah  has  from  the  earliest  times  given 
rise  to  such  singular  explanations. 

Vers.  1 ,  2.  And  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  was 
a  valiant  hero.  The  same  terms  were  aoplied  to 
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Gideon  by  the  Messenger  of  God  (ch.  vi.  12).  The 
nobles  of  Gilead  had  determined  (ch.  x.  18)  to  elect 
as  their  leader,  him  who  should  give  evidence  tlia 
God  is  with  him,  by  beginning  to  wage  s  iiccessfu 
warfare.  Thercujxm  the  narrative  proceeds 
"  And  Jephthah  was  a  valiant  hero."  It  was  he 
concerning  whom  they  learned  that  he  answer*.-  " 
their  description.  His*  history  is  then  related.  A 
noble  of  (iilead  had  begotten  "him  by  a  public  bar 
lot,  and  taken  him  into  his  house.  Tin-  name  uf 
the  father  is  unknown.  In  the  statement  :  "  Gil 
ead  begat  Jephthah  ;  "  and  also  when  we  read  of 
the  "wife  of  Gilead;"  the  term  "Gilead,"  as 
tril>c  name,  takes  the  place  of  the  unknown  per 
sonal  name.  Not,  indeed,  as  if  "  Gilead  "  could 
not  be  a  personal  name  ;  but  if  it  were,  Jephthah 
would  have  been  designated  as  "son  of  Gilead," 
and  not  as  a  "  Gileadite,"  without  nny  paternal 
surname,  as  he  is  styled  at  the  first  mention, 
when  he  enters  on  the  scene,  and  at  the  last,  when 
he  dies  (ch.  xii.  7).  This  conclusion  is  strength 
ened  by  a  comparison  with  the  names  of  other  he 
roes  ;  with  that  of  his  predecessor  Gideon,  for  in 
stance,  who  is  constantly  styled  the  "  son  of 
Joash  ;  "  and  also,  among  "others,  with  that  of  one 
of  his  successors,  "  Elon  the  Zebulonite  (ch.  xii. 
11),  as  to  whom  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  had  no  more  definite 
patronymic.  —  The  father,  subsequently,  had  other 
sons  by  his  lawful  wife.  These,  whe'n  they  had 
grown  up,  and  their  father  had  died,  expelled 
Gideon  from  the  house,  although  the  eldest  ;  for, 
said  they,  — 

Thou  art  the  son  of  another  woman   (HITS 
"  Other  "  is  here  to  be  taken  in  a  bad 


sense,  as  in  the  expression  "other  (acherim)  gods." 
As  those  are  spurious  gods,  so  "  another  isftah  "  is 
a  sjyirious  wife.  The  expulsion  of  Jephthah  was 
a  base  act  ;  for  his  father  had  reared  him  in  his 
house,  and  left  him  there,  and  he  was  the  oldest 
child.  The  act  cannot  be  compared  with  the  re 
moval  of  Ishmael  and  the  sons  of  Keturah  from 
the  house  of  Abraham.  Those  the  father  himself 
dismissed  with  presents.  But  Jephthah's  father 
had  kept  him  in  the  house,  and  had  thus  signified 
his  purpose  to  treat  him  as  a  son.  Nevertheless, 
Jephthah  could  obtain  no  redress  from  the  "  elders 
of  Gilead  "  (ver.  7).  If  he  had  been  the  son  of  one 
who  was  properly  a  wife,  his  brothers  would  doubt 
less  have  ocen  obliged  to  admit  him  to  a  share  in 
the  inheritance  ;  for  Rachel,  the  ancestress  of  Gil 
ead,  had  also  several  co-wives,  whose  sons  —  of 
whom,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  Gad  in  Gilead 
was  one  —  inherited  as  well  as  Joseph  himself. 
Hut  they  maintained  that  his  mother  had  not  been 
a  wife  of  their  fin  her  at  all,  not  even  one  of  sec 
ondary  rank,  —  that  she  was  nothing  but  an 
harlot.  On  the  ground  of  bastardy,  tnev  could 
drive  him  out  of  the  house  ;  and  at  that  time,  no 
voice  raised  itself  in  Gilead  but  that  of  mockery 
and  hatred  toward  Jephthah.  Such  being  the  case 
he  fled. 

Ver.  S.  And  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tob.  The 
name  Tob  is  found  again  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  in 
connection  with  a  war  of  the  Ammonites  against 
king  David.  Its  subsequent  mention  in  the  Books 
of  the  Maccabees  (I.  ch.  v.  13;  II.  xii.  17),  asTw/3, 
Tou/9,  affords  no  material  assistance  to  any  attempt 
at  identification.  But  since  Jephthah  flees  thither 
as  to  an  asylum  ;  and  since  adventurers  collect 
about  him  tficrc,  as  in  a  region  of  safety,  whence 
he  is  able  to  make  successful  expeditions,  we  may 


be  justified  perhaps  to  hazard  a  conjecture  which 
would  tend  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  Ilau- 

ran.  Ertts  tob  (3113  V?£?)  means  good  land,  and 
fertile,  as  Canaan  is  said  to  be  (Ex.  iii.  8).  The 
best  land  in  Hauran,  still  named  from  its  fertility, 
and  with  which  Wetzstein  ha.s  made  us  again  ac 
quainted,  is  the  Ruhbeh,  in  eastern  Hauran.  Its 
name  signifies,  "  fertile  cornfield."  It  is  the  best 
land  in  Syria.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  Bedouin  tribes, 
who'  extend  their  pillaging  expeditions  far  and 
wide.  Of  the  present  trik-s,  Wetzstein  relates  that 
they  frequently  combine  with  the  Zubcd,  whose 
name  reminds  us  of  the  Zabadeans  (1  Mace.  xii. 
31).  Their  land  is  an  excellent  place  of  refuge, 
difficult  of  attack,  and  easily  defended. 

At  the  head  of  adventurous  persons  whom  the 
rejx>rt  which  soon  went  out  concerning  his  valor, 
had  collected  about  him,  he  made  warlike  expedi 
tions  like  fhose  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  2),  direct-  d, 
as  David's  were  also,  against  the  enemies  of  his 
nation.  Of  the  son  of  Jesse,  it  is  true,  we  know 
for  certain  that,  notwithstanding  his  banishment, 
he  attacked  and  defeated  the  Philistines  (cf.  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  I  ff'.);  but  though  we  have  no  such  direct 
statements  concerning  Jephthah,  we  yet  have 
good  grounds  for  concluding  that  his  expeditions 
were  directed  against  the  Ammonites.  For* he 
evinced  himself  to  l»e  a  mighty  hero  ;  and  the  (iil- 
eaditish  nobles  had  pledged  themselves  to  elect 
him  as  their  head  who  should  initiate  victories  over 
Ammon.  Therefore,  when  their  choice  falls  on 
Jephthah,  it  mu<t  be  localise  they  have  heard  of 
his  deeds  in  the  land  of  Tob  against  this  enemy.  — 
Modern  writers,  especially,  have  made  a  real  Aliiil- 
lino  of  Jephthah.  steeped  in  blood  and  pillage. 
The  character  belongs  to  him  as  little  as  to  David. 
Though  banished,  he  was  a  valiant  guerilla  chief 
tain  of  his  people  against  their  enemies.  He  was 
the  complete  opposite  of  an  Abimelech.  The  lat 
ter  sought  adventurers  (B^fT^)  for  a  wicked  deed  ; 
to  Jephthah,  as  to  David,  they  come  of  their  own 
accord  and  subordinate  themselves  to  him.  Abime- 
lech  was  without  cause  an  enemy  of  his  father's 
house,  and  dipped  his  sword  in  the  blood  of  )HK 
own  brothers.  Jcphthah.  banished  and  persecuted 
by  his  brothers,  turned  his  strength  against  the 

neinies  of  Israel ;  and  when  recalled,  cherished 
neither  revenge  nor  grudge  in  his  heart.  Ahime- 
Icch  had  fallen  away  from  (Jod;  Jephthah  was  his 
faithful  servant.  All  this  appears  from  his  words 
and  conduct. 

Vers.  4-6.  And  after  a  considerable  time  it 
come  to  pass  that  the  sons  of  Ammon  made  war 
with  Israel.  It  was  during  the  time  of  sin  and 
impenitence,  that  Jephthah  was  driven  awav  by 
i-iolence  and  hatred.  He  returned  as  an  elderly 
man,  with  a  grown-up  daughter.  The  Ammonit- 
sh  conflict  and  oppression  lasted  eighteen  yearn. 
The  flight  of  Jephthah  to  Tob  occurred  probably 
some  time  previous  to  the  l>cginning  of  these 
Touhlcs.  In  the  course  of  these  years  he  hail 
icquirvd  fame,  rest,  house,  and  possessions.  He 
lad  found  God,  and  God  was  with  him.  If  this 
were  not  his  eharacter,  he  would  not  have  met  the 

elders  of  Gilead  "  as  he  did.  Meanwhile,  how 
ever,  another  spirit  had  asserted  itself  in  Gilead 
also.  For  it  is  the  sign  of  new  life,  that  the  elders 
of  Gilead  do  not  shun  the  humiliation  of  going  to 
Jephthah.  To  be  sure,  they  must  have  l>ct»n  in 
formed  that  he  also  served  no  strange  gods  ;  for  how 
otherwise  could  he  be  of  service  to  them  ?  In 
any  case,  however,  it  was  no  small  matter  to  go  to 
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the  hero  whom,  not  his  brothers  only,  but  they  also, 
the  judges,  had  once  ignominiously  driven  forth, 
and  now  say  to  him  :  Come  with  us,  and  be  our 


captain  !  Q^-i^  :  a  leader  in  wan-,  and  according 
to  later  usage  in  peace  also.  ) 

Vers.  7-9.  And  Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders 
of  Gilead,  Did  ye  not  hate  me,  and  expel  me 
out  of  my  father's  house  ?  The  interview  be 
tween  him  and  the  elders  affords  a  striking  proof 
of  the  subduing  influence  which  the  confession  of 
God  exercises,  even  over  persons  of  vigorous  and 
warlike  spirits.  Jephthah's  speech  does  not  conceal 
the  reproach,  that  after  the  hard  treatment  he  re 
ceived,  they  should  have  invited  him  back  before 
this,  not  first  now  when  they  are  in  distress.  He 
speaks  in  a  strain  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
voice  of  God  itself  had  recently  addressed  Israel 
(ch.  x.  11). 

And  nobly  do  "  the  elders  "  answer  him.  For 
that  very  reason,  say  they,  because  we  are  in  dis 
tress,  do  we  come  to  thee.  Such  being  the  fact, 
thou  wilt  surely  come.  Did  matters  stand  differ 
ently,  thou  wouldest  probably  (and  not  unjustly) 
refuse  ;  but  as  it  is,  we  call  thee  to  go  with  us  to 
fight,  and  be  our  head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead.  The  satisfaction  thus  inside  to  Jephthah 
is  indeed  great  ;  but  the  danger  and  responsibility 
to  which  he  is  invited  are  not  less  eminent.  His 
answer,  nevertheless,  exhibits  no  longer  any  trace 
of  sensitiveness  or  pride.  If  his  tribe  call  him  to 
fight,  he  will  obey  their  summons  —  as  all  heroes 
have  ever  done,  who  loved  their  native  land.  He, 
however,  docs  it  under  a  yet  nobler  impulse.  Un 
der  other  circumstances  —  such  is  the  underlying 
thought  —  I  would  not  have  come  to  be  your  head. 
If  you  were  now  as  heretofore,  who  would  wish  to 
come!  for  far  as  it  is  from  being  a  bles>ing  to  the 
trees  when  the  thorn-bush  reigns,  so  far  is  it  from 

E  'easing  to  a  noble  mind  to  rule  over  thorn-bushes. 
nt  since  you  conic  to  get  me  to  tight  with  you 
against  Ammon  —  full  of  a  new  spirit,  so  that  I 
can  cherish  the  hope  that  God  will  deliver  the 
enemy  before  me  —  1  consent  to  be  your  head.  It 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  Jephthah  speaks  of 
"Jehovah,"  not  of  "  Klohim,"  and  that  he  places 
the  issue  in  God's  hand;  for,  as  ch.  x.  teaches, 
Gilead  had  learned  to  see  that  only  God  can  help. 
Jephthah  is  called  because  God's  Spirit  is  recog 
nized  in  him.  Verse  9  has  often  been  taken  as  a 
question  ;  a  construction  which  Keil  has  already, 
and  very  properly,  rejected.1  The  position  of 
affairs  has  altogether  erroneously  been  so  appro 
hended,  as  if  Jephthah  were  fearful  lest,  after  vic 
tory  achieved,  they  would  then  no  longer  recog 
nize  him  as  head,  and  wished  to  assure  himself  on 
this  point  beforehand.  This  view  originates  in 
the  failure  to  perceive  the  spiritual  background  on 
which  the  action  is  projected.  Jephthah  is  not  a 
man  who  will  \>c  their  head  at  any  cost.  There  is 
no  trace  of  ambition  in  his  language.  He  is  will 
ing  to  be  their  head,  if  they  are  such  members  as 
will  insure  the  blessing  of  God.  Whoever  knows 
his  countrymen  as  he  knew  them,  and  has  himself 
turned  to  God,  will  not  be  willing  to  be  their 
leader,  unless  they  have  become  other  than  they 
were.  For  that  reason  he  says  :  If  you  bring  me 
back,  in  order  truly  and  unitedly  to  fight  Am 
mon,  and  be  worthy  of  God's  blessing,  —  in  that 
case,  I  will  be  your  head.  The  guaranty  of  vic- 

1  [Keil  observes  that  the  reply  of  the  elders  in  ver.  10, 
nJ£73)p  "}3  Tyn^'7'^,  "  presupposes  an  affirmative,  not 
*n  interrogative  utterance  on  the  part  of  Jephthah."  The 


tory  is  sought  by  this  valiant  man,  not  in  his  own 
courage,  but  in  the  worthiness  of  the  warriors  be 
fore  God. 

Ver.  10.  Jehovah  be  a  hearer  between  us, 
if  we  do  not  so  according  to  thy  word.  They 
invoke  God,  whom  they  have  penitently  supplica 
ted,  as  witness ;  they  swear  by  Him  that  they  will 
do  whatever  Jephthah  will  command.  They  give 
him  thereby  a  guaranty,  not  only  that  as  soldiers 
they  will  obey  their  general,  but  also  that  in  their 
conduct  towards  God  they  will  be  guided  by  their 
leader's  instruction  and  direction.  For  not  in 
military  discipline  only,  but  much  rather  in  the 
moral  and  religious  spirit  by  which  l&rael  is  ani 
mated,  lies  his  hope  of  victory. 

Ver.  1 1 .  And  Jephthah  spake  all  his  words 
before  Jehovah  in  Mizpah.  Jephthah  goes  along  ; 
the  people — the  collective  nobility  —  make  him 
head  and  leader  ;  but  not  by  means  of  sin  and  dis 
honor,  as  Abimelech  became  king.  Jephthah  re 
ceives  his  appointment  from  the  hand  of  God.  In 
the  spirit  of  God,  he  enters  on  his  work.  As  chief 
tain,  it  devolves  on  him  to  tell  his  people  what 
course  must  be  pursued  :  he  does  it  in  the  presence 
of  (Jod.  It  is  the  ancient  God  of  Israel  before 
whom,  at  Mi/pah,  where  the  people  are  encamped, 
he  issues  his  regulations,  addresses,  and  military 
orders.  On  Mi/pah,  see  at  ch.  xi.  29. 

Keil  has  justly  repelled  the  idea  that  the  expres 
sion  nSrP  "V?? ',  "  before  Jehovah,"  necessarily 
implies  a  solemn  sacrificial  ceremony.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  impossibility  of  such  a  solemnity 
cannot  be  maintained.  Whatever  the  ceremonial 
may  have  been,  the.  meaning  is,  that  Jephthah,  in 
speaking  all  his  words  before  God,  thereby  con 
fessed  Jehovah  and  his  law,  in  contradistinction  to 
heathenism  and  idolatry.  In  the  spirit  of  this  con 
fession,  he  entered  on  his  office. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  manner  in  which  divine  compassion  fills 
men  with  his  Spirit,  for  the  salvation  of  Israel,  is 
wonderful.  The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  he 
roes  who  suddenly  arise  in  Israel,  and  in  nations 
generally,  to  deliver  and  save,  is  one  which  leads 
down  in'to  the  profouudest  depths  of  divine  wisdom. 
The  selection  of  every  Israelitish  Judge  is  a  new 
sign  of  compassion,  but  also  of  corrective  chasten 
ing.  For  presumption  and  self-sufficiency  were  al 
ways  at  the  bottom  of  their  apostasies.  Hence, 
in  the  selection  of  the  Judges,  the  admonition  to 
humility  becomes  continually  more  urgent.  Israel 
is  made  to  know  that  God  chooses  whom  He  wills, 
and  raises  from  the  dust  him  whom  the  people 
will  place  at  their  head.  They  have  already  ex 
perienced  this  in  the  cases  of  Ehud,  the  left-handed, 
of  Deborah,  a  woman,  of  Gideon,  the  youngest  and 
least  of  his  family.  All  these,  however,  had  been 
well-born  persons,  connected  with  the  people  by 
normal  relations.  In  Jephthah's  case,  the  choice 
becomes  still  more  extraordinary.  A  bastard,  an 
exile  and  adventurer,  must  be  gone  after.  The 
magnates  of  the  land  must  humble  themselves  to 
bring  the  exile  home,  to  submit  themselves  to  him. 
and  make  him  the  head  of  the  tribe.  That  they 
do  it,  is  proof  of  their  repentance;  that  the  choice 
is  just,  is  shown  by  the  result. 

^IpbS  (ver.  9)  la  simply  the  emphatic  correlative  of  the  pre 
ceding  CvjS.  —  TB.] 
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Thus,  many  a  stone,  rejected  by  the  builders, 
has,  typically,  even  before  Christ,  become  the  head 
of  the"  corner.  Unbelief  deprives  a  nation  of  judjr- 
ment.  To  discern  spirits,  is  a  work  to  be  done 
only  by  an  inward  life  in  God.  Sin  expels  whom 
soever  it  cannot  overcome ;  but  penitence  recalls 
him,  whenever  it  perceive*  the  ground  of  its  own 
distress.  Only  he,  however,  returns  without  a 
grudge  in  his  heart,  who  shares  in  the  penitence. 

STAKKK  :  Men  are  accustomed  to  go  the  near 
est  wav  ;  but  God  commonly  takes  a  rouiulatiout 
way,  when  He  designs  to  make  one  noble  and 
great.1  —  THE  SAMK  :  Happy  he,  who  in  all  he 
speaks  and  does  looks  with  holy  reverence,  even 
though  it  IK.'  not  expressed  in  words,  to  the  omnis 
cient  and  omnipresent  God ;  for  this  is  the  true 
foundation  of  all  faithfulness  and  integrity. 

[B  !•.  HALL:  The  common  gifts  of  God  respect 
not  the  parentage  or  Mood,  but  are  indifferently 
scattered  where  He  pleases  to  let  them  fall.  The 

1  [Bp.  HALL  :  "  Men  love  to  go  the  nearest  way,  and 
often  fail.  God  commonly  goes  about,  and  in  his  own 
time  cornea  surely  home.''  —  Ta.J 


choice  of  the  Almighty  is  not  guided  by  our 
rules  :  as  in  spiritual,  to  in  earthly  things,  it  is  not 
in  him  that  willeth.  —  SCOTT  :  As  the  sins  of  par 
ents  so  often  occasion  disgrace  and  hardship  to 
their  children,  this  should  unite  with  higher  mo 
tives,  to  induce  men  to  govern  their  passions  ac 
cording  to  the  law  of  God.  —  BUSH:  The  pre 
tense  of  legal  right,  is  often  a  mere  cover  to  the 
foulest  wrongs  and  injuries.  —  HENRY  :  The  chil 
dren*  of  Israel  were  assembled  and  encamped,  ch. 
x.  17  ;  but,  like  a  body  without  a  head,  they  owned 
they  could  not  tight  without  a  commander.  .So 
necessary  it  is  to  all  societies  that  there  be  some  to 
rule,  and  others  to  obey,  rather  than  that  every 
man  be  his  own  master.  Blessed  be  God  for  gov 
ernment,  for  a  good  government !  —  Hr.  HALL  (on 
ver.  7) :  Can  we  look  for  any  other  answer  from 
God  than  this  ?  Did  ve  not  drive  me  out  of  your 
houses,  out  of  your  hearts,  in  the  time  of  your 
health  and  jollify  ?  Did  ye  not  plead  the  strict 
ness  of  my  charge,  and  the  weight  of  my  yoke  ? 
Did  not  vour  willful  sins  expel  me  from  your  souls  ? 
What  do  you  now,  crouching  and  creeping  to  me 
in  the  evil  day  1  —  TR.] 


Jephthah's  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  king  of  Ammon. 
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12  And  Jephthah  sent  messengers  unto  the  king  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon, 
saying,  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  me  [What  is  there  between  me  and  thee],  that 

13  thou  art  come  against  [unto]  me  to  fight  in  my  land?     And  the   king  of  the  chil 
dren  [sons]  of  Ammon  answered  unto  the  messengers  of  Jephthah,  Because  l  Israel 
took  away  my  land,  when  they  [he]  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  from  Arnon  even  unto 
[the]  Jahbok,  and  unto   [the]  Jordan :  now  therefore   restore  those   lands   again 

14  peaceably.     And  Jephthah   sent  messengers   again   unto  the  king  of  the  children 

15  [sons]  of  Ammon  :  And  said  unto  him.  Thus  saith  Jephthah,  Israel  took  not  away 

16  the  land  of  Moab,  nor  the  land  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  :  But  [For]  when 
Israel  [they]  came  up  from  Egypt,  and  [then  Israel]  walked  through  the  wilderness 

17  unto  the  Red  Sea,  and' came  to  Kadesh  ;  [.]  Then  [And]   Israel  "  sent  inessen- 
gerg  unto  the  king  of  Edom,  say  ing,  Let  me,  1  pray  thee,  pass  through  thy 
land  :b  but  the  king  of  Edom  would  not  hearken  [hearkened  not]  thereto.    And  in 
like  manner  they  sent  unto  the  king  of  Moab  ;  but  he  would  not  consent.    And  Is- 

18  rael  abode  in  Kadesh.     Then  they  went  along  through  the  wilderness,  and  com 
passed  <  the  land  of  Edom,  and  the  land  of  Moab,  and  came  by  [oil]  the  east  side (/ 
of  [to]  the  land  of  Moab,  and  pitched  [encamped]  on  the  other  [yonder]  side  of  Ar 
non,  but  came  not  within  the  border  of  Moab  :  for  Arnon  was  [is]  the  horder  of 

19  M«»ai>.    And  Israel  sent  messengers  unto  Sihoiikiiig  of  the  Amorites/  tin- 
king  of  Heahbon  ;  and  Israel  said  unto  him,  Let  UK  pass,  we  prny  thee,  through 

20  thy  land  r  unto  my  place.     But  Sihon  trusted  not  Israel  to  pass  through  his 
•  •oast  [territory] :  but  Sihon  gathered  all  his  people  together,*  and  [they] 

21  pitched  [encamped]  in  Julia/.,  and  [he]  fought  against  [with]  Israel.1     And 
the  Lord  [Jehovah,  the]  God  of  Israel  delivered  Sihon  and  all   his  people  into  th< 
hand  of  Israel,  and  they  smote  them  ;  *  so   [and]  Israel   possessed  [took 


<i  Ver.  17.  —  The  word,  printed  In  blackfaced  type  are 
found  In  Num.  xx.  and  xxi.  The  flnt  part  of  rer.  17  U 
from  Num.  xx.  14,  except  that  there "  MOM  "  take,  the 
place  of "  Iwael."  On  the  other  hand,  the  expreMion, 
"  Thu«  talth  thy  brother  IMM|,"  there  owl,  U  here  wanting. 

'•  V*r.  17.  -  Num.  xx.  17 ;  only,  "  let  me 
read,  "  let  u*  paw." 

<•  Vrr  18.  —  Num.  xxl.  4  ha* 
d  Ver.  18.  — Num.  xxl.  11. 


«  Ver.  18.  —  Num.  xxl.  13. 
/  Ver.  19  —  Num.  xxl.  21. 

0  Ver.  19.  —  Num.  xxi.  22  ha. 


for 


*  Ver.  20.  —  Num.  xxl.  28. 

<  Ver.  20  —  Num.  xxl.  23,  the  word*  "  they 
bring  lubnttuted  for  "  he  came." 

*  Ver.  21.  —  Num.  xxl.  24  ;  "  Israel  mote  him. 
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22  of, «.  e.  conquered]  all  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.     And 
they  possessed  [conquered]  all  the  coasts  [the  entire  territory]  of  the  Amorites,  from 
Arnon  even  unto  [the]  Jabbok,  and  from  the  wilderness  even  unto  [the]  Jordan. 

23  So  now  the  Lord  [Jehovah,  the]  God  of  Israel  hath  dispossessed  the  Amorites  from 
before  his  people  Israel,  and  shouldest  tliou  possess  [dispossess]  2  it  [/.  e-  the  people 

24  Israel  ]  ?    Wilt  not  thou  possess  that  which  Chemosh  thy  god  giveth  thee  to  possess  ? 
So  whomsoever  [whatsoever]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God  shall  drive  out  from 

25  before  us  [shall  give  us  to  possess],  them   [that]  will  we  possess.     And  now  art 
thou  any  thing  better  than  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  king  of  Moab  ?  did  he  ever  strive 

26  against  [litigate  with]8  Israel,  or  did  he  ever  fight  against  them,  [?]  While  [Since] 
Israel  dwelt  in  Heshbon  and  her  towns  [daughter-cities],  and  in  Aroer  [Aror]  and 
her  towns  [daughter-cities],  and  in  all  the  cities  that  be  along  by  the  coasts  [banks] 
of  Arnon  [there  have  parsed]  three  hundred  years  ?  [;]  why  therefore  did  ye  not  recover 

27  them  within  that  time  ?     Wherefore  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee,  but  thou  doest 
me  wrong  to  war  against  me :  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  the  Judge  be  judge  this  day  be- 

28  tween  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon.      Howbeit, 
the  king  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Jeph- 
thah  which  he  sent  him. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  13  __  Dr.  Cassel  omits  tf  Because."  S3,  in  this  place,  may  be  either  the  sign  of  a  direct  quotation,  as  which  it 
would  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  a  colon  after  "  Jephthah  "  ;  or  a  causal  conjunction  (E.  V.,  De  Wette).  If  the  latter, 
the  sentence  is  elliptical  :  ct  \Ve  have  much  to  do  with  each  other,"  or,  t;  I  am  come  to  fight  against  thee,'1  because,  etc  — 
TE.] 

[2  Ver.  23.  _  ^JJIZTTTI,  lit.  "  seize  him  "  «  The  construction  of  2?T*  with  the  accusative  of  the  people,'  says 
Keil,  "arises  from  the  fact  that  in  order  to  seize  upon  a  land,  it  is  necessary  first  to  overpower  the  people  that  inhabits 
it."  Both  he  and  Bertlieau.  however,  refer  the  suffix  to  "  the  Amorite,"  and  are  then  obliged  to  make  the  Amorite  stand 
for  the  «  land  of  the  Ambrite."  —  Ta.] 

[8  Ver.  25.  _  !3^"1  to  contend  in  words,  to  plead  before  a  judge.  Dr.  Cassel  translates  by  rechten,  to  litigate,  which 
must  here  of  course  be  taken  in  a  derivative  sense.  —  TE.] 


EXEGETICAL    AND    DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  12.  The  peaceable  negotiations  into  which 
Jephthah,  before  he  proceeds  to  war,  enters  with 
Ammon,  demonstrate  —  and  the  less  successful 
such  efforts  usually  are,  the  more  characteristically 
—  the  truly  God-fearing  character  of  the  new  chief 
tain.  The  Ammonites  were  a  strong  and  valiant 
people  (cf.  Num.  xxi.  ;  Deut.  ii.  20,  21);  but  it 
was  not  on  this  account  'that  he  sought  to  negotiate 
with  them  once  more.  The  Ammonites  were  de 
scended  from  Lot,  the  nephew  of  Abraham  ;  and 
Israel,  on  their  journey  to  Canaan,  had  not  been 
allowed  to  assail  them  (Deut.  ii.  19).  Jephthah, 
before  he  draws  the  sword,  wishes  to  free  himself 
from  every  liability  to  be  truthfully  charged  with 
the  violation  of  ancient  and  sacred  prescriptions. 
He  desires  to  have  a  clear,  divine  right  to  war,  in 
case  Ammon  will  not  desist  from  its  hostile  pur 
poses.  He  hopes  for  victory,  not  through  strength 
of  arms,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  his  cause. 
This  he  would  secure  ;  so  that  he  may  leave  it  to 
God  to  decide  between  the  parties. 

What  is  there  between  me  and  thee, 


proverbial  form  of  speech,  which  may 
serve  the  most  divergent  states  of  mind  to  express 
and  introduce  any  effort  to  repel  and  ward  off. 
While  it  might  here  be  rendered,  "  What  wilt 
thou  ?  what  nave  I  done  to  thee  'i  "  in  the  mouth 
of  the  prophet  Elisha,  repelling  the  unholy  king 
(2  Kgs.  iii.  13),  it  means,  "  How  comest  thou  to 
me  ?  I  know  thee  not  !  "  and  in  that  of  the  woman 
whose  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  child  breaks  out 


afresh  when  she  sees  Elijah  (1  Kgs.  xvii.  18 ),  "  Alas, 
let  me  alone,  stay  away !  "  The  Gospel  translates 
it  by  ri  fyol  nul " (fo( ;  in  which  form  it  appears  in 
the  celebrated  passage,  John  ii.  4,  where  Jesus 
speaks  to  Mary.  But  it  has  there  not  the  harsh 
sense,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  !  "  (which  it 
has  not  even  here  in  the  message  of  Jephthah),  but 
only  expresses  a  hurried  request  for  silence,  for  his 
"  hour  was  not  yet  come." 

Ver.  13.  Israel  took  away  my  land.  For  a 
question  of  right,  Ammon,  like  other  robbers  and 
conquerors,  was  not  at  all  prepared ;  but  since  it 
is  put,  the  hostile  king  cannot  well  evade  it.  Rea 
sons,  however,  have  never  been  wanting  to  justify 
measures  of  violence.  Although  unacquainted 
with  the  arts  of  modem  state-craft,  ancient  nations, 
as  well  as  those  of  later  times,  understood  how  to 
base  the  demands  of  their  desires  on  historical 
wrongs.  Only,  such  claims,  when  preferred  by 
nations  like  the  Ammonites,  usually  (lid  not  wear 
even  the  appearance  of  truth.  The  king  of  Am 
mon  seeks  to  excuse  his  present  war  against  Israel, 
by  asserting  that  when  Israel  came  up  out  of 
Egypt  they  took  from  him  the  territory  between 
Arnon,  Jabbok,  and  Jordan,  about  coextensive 
with  the  inheritance  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  It  was 
utterly  untrue.  For  when  Israel  went  forth  out 
of  Egypt,  this  territory  was  in  the  hands  of  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  who  ruled  in  Heshbon  (Num. 
xxi.).  This  king,  it  is  true,  had  obtained  it  by 
conquest ;  but  not  so  much  from  Ammon  as  from 
Moab,  even  though  some  connection  of  the  Am 
monites  with  the  conquered  lands  is  to  be  inferred 
from  Josh.  xiii.  25.  Israel  itself  had  fought  with 
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Moab   nor  Ammon,  taken  nothing  from 
them,  nor  even  crossed  their  borders. 

Jephthah  does  not  fail  to  reduce  this  false  pre 
tense  to  it.-  nothingness  ;  for  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  his  view  to  make  it  manifest  that  the 
war,  on  the  side  of  the  Ammonites,  was  thoroughly 
unjust.  The  memoir  which  he  sends  to  the  king 
of  Ammon,  is  as  clear  as  it  is  instructive.  It  shows 
the  existence  of  a  historical  consciousness  in  the 
Israel  of  that  day,  asserting  itself  as  soon  as  the 

Ijcople  became  converted  to  God.  For  only  a  be- 
ievmg  jieople  is  instructed  and  strengthened  by 
history.  Jephthah  unfolds  a  piece  of  the  history 
of  Israel  in  the  desert.  It  has  been  asked,  in  what 
relation  the  statements  here  made  stand  to  those 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  answer  is,  that 
the  message  of  Jcphthah  makes  a  free  use  of  the 
statements  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Vers.  15-28.  Thus  saith  Jephthah.  This  in 
troduction  to  ver.  15  already  indicates  the  free 
combination  by  Jephthah,  of  statements  derived 
from  the  ancient  records.  That  which  is  of  j>eeul- 
iur  interest  in  this  document,  and  strongly  evinces 
its  originality,  is,  that  while  the  turns  of  the  lan 
guage  and  the  various  verbal  rej>etitions  (already 
pointed  out  in  the  text)  indicate  the  source  whence 
U  was  borrowed,  its  departures  from  that  source 
evidence  the  freedom  with  which  the  material  is 
used  for  the  end  in  view.  Nothing  is  said  which 
is  not  contained  in  the  Pentateuch ;  only  a  few 
(acts,  of  present  pertinence,  are  brought  forward 
and  freely  emphasized.  Bertheau  is  inaccurate, 
when  he  thinks  that  the  statement  in  ver.  17,  con 
cerning  Israel's  sending  to  Moab  to  ask  for  passage 
througn  their  land  and  Moab's  refusal,  is  alto 
gether  new.  For  in  the  first  place  the  perfect 
equality  of  Kdom  and  Moab  as  regards  the  policy 
pursued  towards  them  by  Moses,  is  already  inti 
mated  in  Deut.  ii.  9  ;  anJ  in  the  next  place,  ver. 
29  of  the  same  chapter  makes  Moses  request  Sihon 
to  give  a  passage  to  Israel  through  his  land,  and 
that  he  will  not  do  "  as  the  sons  of  Esau  and  the 
Moabites  did,"  to  wit,  deny  them.  That  which 
connects  ver.  29  with  ver.  28  (Deut.  ii.),  is  not 
that  E>au  and  Moab  had  granted  what  Moses  now 
requests  of  Sihon,  but  that  they  had  not  allowed 
his  petition,  by  reason  of  which  'he  is  compelled  to 
demand  it  of  Sihon.1  Here,  therefore,  it  is  plainly 
intimated,  that  Moab  also  refused  a  passage.  This 
fact,  Jephthah  clothes  in  his  own  language,  and 
weaves  into  his  exact  narrative  with  the  selfsame 
design  with  which  Moses  alluded  to  it  in  the  pas 
sage  already  quoted,  namely,  to  prove  that  Israel 
was  compelled  by  necessity  to  take  its  way  through 

1  [This  Interpretation  of  Deut.  ii.  29,  which  would  clear 
It  of  all  appearance  of  conflict  with  Num.  xx.  14-20,  in  un 
fortunately  not  supported  by  the  language  of  the  original. 
The  natural  rendering  of  the  text  U  substantially  that  of 
the  K.  V. :  "  Thou  sbalt  Mil  me  food  for  money,  that  I  may 
eat ;  and  thou  nhalt  give  me  water  for  money,  that  I  may 
drink  ;  only  I  will  pass  through  on  my  feet:  as  did  unto 
me  the  K>U»  of  EMU  who  dwell  In  Heir,  and  the  Mnabito* 
who  dwell  in  Ar :  until  I  pan*  orer  Jordan,  Into  the  lan.i 
whirh  Jehovah  our  God  giveth  us."  The  reader's  flrnt 
thought  U,  that  the  conduct  of  Kdom  and  Moab  is  referred 
to  as  a  pFMriMl  eorvring  both  parti  of  the  preaent  recent 
to  Sihon  :  "  Hell  me  food  and  grant  me  a  paMage  -  as  Kdom 
and  Moab  did,  to  do  thou."  But  history  relate*  that 
Edora  ,1'mrd  a  pauage,  and  that  Israel  mad*  a  detour 
around  the  Kdomtte  territories.  May  w.  then  regard  the 
pransAai  as  referring  only  to  the  matter  of  supplies  ?  and 
the  rlauM  which  recalls  It  to  the  memory  of  Sihon,  M  occu 
pying  a  place  nfttr  that  which  a  logical  arrangement  of  the 
clauses  would  aarfgn  it  ?  Thli  supposition,  by  no  mean* 
unlikely  in  lUelf,  seems  to  be  favored  by  the  construction 


the  land  of  the  Amorite.  The  same  tracing  of 
events  to  their  causes,  leads  Jephthah  in  ver.  20  to 
say  of  Sihon  :  "  he  trusted  not  Israel,"  whereas 
Num.  xxi.  23  merely  says  :  "  he  permitted  not." 
Jephthah  seeks  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  the 
fact,  that  if  Sihon  lost  his  land,  the  fault  lay  not 
with  Israel.  Sihon  could  not  but  see  that  no 
other  passage  remained  lor  Israel ;  but  he  refused 
to  credit  the  peaceable  words  of  Moses.  His  dis 
trust  was  his  ruin.  Further:  instead  of  the  ex 
pression,  "  until  \  pass  over  Jordan,  into  the  land 
which  Jehovah  our  God  giveth  us"  (Deut.  ii.  29), 
Jephthah  writes,  "  let  us  pass  through  thy  land  to 
my  place."  At  that  time,  he  means  to  say,  the 
Canaan  this  side  the  Jordan  was  Israel's  d<*>tina- 
tion  ;  for  not  till  after  that  —  and  this  is  why  he 
changes  the  phraseology  —  did  God  give  us  Canaan 
beyond  the  Jordan  also.  For  the  same  reason  he 
substitutes  "  Israel  "  for  "  Moses  "  in  the  expres 
sion,  "  And  Moses  sent  messengers"  (Num.  xx. 
14).  Over  against  Ammon,  he  brings  Israel  into 
view  as  a  national  personality. 

On  the  basis  of  this  historical  review,  Jephthah 
in  a  few  sentences  places  the  unrighteousness  of 
his  demands  before  the  king  of  Ammon.  What, 
therefore,  Jehovah  our  God  allowed  us  to  conquer 
—  that  thou  wilt  possess?  thou,  who  hadst  no 
claims  to  it  at  any  time,  since,  properly  speaking, 
it  was  never  thine"?  If  any  party  could  maintain 
a  claim,  it  was  Moab  ;  but  Balak,  the  king  of 
Moab,  never  raised  it,  nor  did  he  make  war  on 
that  account.  The  conquest,  by  virtue  of  which 
Israel  held  the  land,  was  not  the  result  of  wrongful 
violence,  but  of  a  war  rashly  induced  by  the  enemy 
himself.  God  gave  the  victory  and  the  land.  A 
more  solid  title  than  that  which  secures  to  Israel 
the  country  between  the  Anion  and  the  Jahhok, 
there  cannot  be.  Or  has  Ammon  a  l>cttcr  for  his 
own  possession  ?  Were  they  not  taken  by  force 
of  arms  from  the  Zanmimmiin  (Deut.  ii.  21 )?  or,  as 
Jephthah  expresses  it,  "  were  they  not  given  theo 
by  Chcinosh,  thy  god  ? "  He  makes  use  of  Am- 
nion's  own  form  of  thought  and  expression.  Che- 

mosh  (the  desolatcr,  from  tTJ23  =  tT2p  k  tno 
God  of  War.  As  such,  he  can  here  represent  the 
god  of  Aniinon,  although  usually  regarded  as  the 
Muahitish  deity;  for  it  is  the  martial  method  in 
which  Ammon  obtained  his  land  on  which  the 
stress  is  laid.  Chemosh  is  war  personified,  hence 
especially  honored  by  the  Moabites,  whose  Ar  Moab, 
the  later  Areoixjlis,  is  evidently  related  to  the 
Greek  Ares2  (Mars).  Hence  afso  the  represen 
tation  of  him  on  extant  specimens  of  ancient  Are- 

of  the  sentence.  It  doe*  not,  however,  relievo  the  passage 
of  all  difficulty.  For  it  still  leaves  the  Implication  that 
Kdnm  and  Moab  sold  food  and  witter  to  Iiirael,  whereas  ac- 
cnrdiiiK  to  Num.  xx.  20  they  refused  to  do  that  alito.  Keil 
therefore  argues  that  this  refusal  was  made  when  Israel  was 
on  the  western  boundary  of  Kdom,  where  the  character  of 
the  mountains  made  It  ea*y  to  repul*e  an  nnny  ;  but  that 
when  Inrael  had  reached  their  eastern  boundary,  where  the 
mountain*  -ink  down  Into  vast  elevated  HUM.,  and  pre 
vent  no  difficulty  to  an  invading  army,  the  Kdomitos)  took 
coun*el  of  prudence,  and  instead  of  offering  lumtilltlM  to 
the  Israelites,  contented  themselves  with  the  profitable  ante 
of  what  would  otherwim*  have  been  taken  by  force.  This 
I*  at  least  a  plausible  explanation,  although  not  founded 
on  historical  evidence,  unlewi,  what  Is  by  no  means  Improb 
able,  Deut.  II.  2-0  Is  designed  to  explain  the  course  of  at- 
tual  evenU  by  a  statement  of  divine  Instructions.  —  Tr] 

•i  Hence,  the  name  Aroer  prove*  also  that  the  worship  of 
the  '•  War-god  "  obtained  in  Ammon  as  well  as  In  Moab. 
Por  a  city  of  that  name  existed  in  the  territories  of  each  of 
these  nations. 
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opolitan  coins,  where  lie  appears  with  a  sword  in 'ness;  2.  Firm  in  its  maintenance  of  righteous 
his  right,  and  a  lance  and  shield  in  his  left  hand,  with  claims  ;  yet,  withal,  3.  Winning  and  conciliating 
torches  on  either  side  (Kckhel,  Doctr.  Nummor,iii.  in  its  tone.  —  The  most  upright  diplomacy  may 
394;  Movers,  f'titinizier,  i.  334).  i  fail  to  avert  war;  but  it  is  nevertheless  powerful 

Jcphthah  is  sincere  in  this  reference  to  the  title  for  the  right.  Israel  doubtless  fought  better,  and 
by  which  Ainmon  holds  his  land.  He  does  not  with  higher  feelings,  when  it  saw  the  righteousness 
dispute  a  claim  grounded  on  ancient  conquest.  For  of  its  cause  so  nobly  set  forth;  while  the  enemy 
in  bent.  ii.  21,  also,  it  is  remarked,  from  a  purely  must  have  been  proportionally  depressed  by  con- 
Israelitish  point  of  view,  that  "Jehovah  gave  the  victions  of  an  opposite  character.  —  Jephthah. 's  di- 
land  to  the  sons  of  Ainmon  for  a  possession."  plomacy  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  king  of 
Quite  rightly  too;  inasmuch  as  Jehovah  is  the  Moab.  Alas,  that  representatives  of  Christian 
God  of  all  nations.  But  as  Jcphthah  desires  to  nations  should  so  often  imitate  the  heathen  king 
speak  intelligibly  and  forcibly  to  Ammon,  who  rather  than  the  Hebrew  Judge,  and  that  Christian 
does  not  understand  the  world-wide  government  nations  should  uphold  them  in  it ! 
of  Jehovah,  he  connects  the  same  sentiment  with  HENRY  :  Jephthah  did  not  delight  in  war, 
the  name  of  Chemosh,  to  whom  Ammon  traces  though  a  mighty  man  of  valor,  but  was  willing  to 
back  his  warlike  deeds  and  claims.1  He  thereby  prevent  it  by  a"  peaceable  accommodation.  War 
points  out,  in  the  most  striking  and  conclusive  should  be  the  last  remedy,  not  to  be  used  till  all 
manner,  that  if  Ammon  refuses  to  recognize  the !  other  methods  of  ending  matters  in  variance  have 
rights  of  Israel  to  its  territory,  he  at  the  same  been  tried  in  vain.  This  rule  should  also  be  ob- 
time  undermines,  in  principle,  Ins  own  right  to  the  sc.rved  jn  going  to  law.  The  sword  of  justice,  as 
country  he  inhabits.  Aside  from  this,  300  years  j  the  sword  of  war,  must  not  be  appealed  to  till  the 
have  passed  .since  Israel  first  dwelt  in  Heshbon,  contending  parties  have  first  endeavored  by  gentler 
Aroer,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Arnon.  The  state-  means  to  understand  one  another,  and  to  accom- 
ment  exhibits  a  fine  geographical  arrangement :  j  modate  matters  in  variance  (1  Cor.  vi.  1).  — TUB 
Heshbon,  as  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  is  put  SAME  .  (on  vers.  17,  18) :  Those  that  conduct  them- 


first ;  then,  to  the  north  of  it,  Aroer  (or  Aror,  prob 
ably  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  southern 
Aroer)  in  Gad,  over  against  the  capital  of  Ammon  ; 


selves  inoffensively,  may  take  the  comfort  of  it,  and 
plead  it  against  those  that  charge  them  with  in- 


justice  and  wrong.  Our  righteousness  will  answer 
to  come,  and  will  "  put  to  silence  the 
foolish,  men.  "  —  TaE  SAME:  One  in- 

called  in  question.  Jephthah  concludes,  therefore,  stance  of  the  honor  and  respect  we  owe  to  God,  as 
that  on  his  side  no  wrong  had  been  committed  ;  j  our  QO(i!  jSi  rightly  to  possess  that  which  He  gives 
but  Ammon  seeks  a  quarrel  —  may  God  decide  be-  U8  to  possess,  receive  it  from  Him,  use  it  for  Him, 


,      e     g  e   apa  ustce  an    w 

and  finally,  in  the  south,  the  cities  on  the  Arnon.  for  us  ;n  time 
Possession,  so  long  undisputed,  cannot  now  be  i  ignorance  of 
called  in  question.  Jephthah  concludes,  therefore,  stance  of  the 


tween  them!  But  Ammon  hearkened  not 
proof  ho\v  little  the  best  and  most  righteous  state 
papers  avail,  when  men  are  destitute  of  good  in 
tentions.  Un  the  other  hand,  let  this  exposition 
of  Jephthah  be  a  model  for  all  litigating  nations, 
and  teach  them  not  only  to  claim,  but  truly  to 
have,  right  and  justice  on  their  side.  For  God, 
the  judge,  is  witness  and  hearer  for  all. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[P.  II.  S. :  Jcphthah  as  Diplomatist  —  a  noble 
model  for  modern  imitation.  His  document  is,  1. 
Straightforward  and  convincing  by  its  truthful- 

i  [WORDSWORTH  :  «  It  does  not  seem  that  Jephthah  is 
here  using  the  language  of  insult  to  the  Ammonites,  but  is 
giving  them  a  courteous  reply.  lie  appears  to  recognize 
Chemosh  as  a  local  deity  ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  Lord  as  the 


keep  it  for  his  sake,  and  part  with  it  when  He  calls 
for  it.  —  THE  SAME  :  (on  vers.  27,  28) :  War  is  an 
appeal  to  heaven,  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  to  whom 
the  issues  of  it  belong.  If  doubtful  rights  be  dis 
puted.  He  is  thereby  requested  to  determine  them  ;  if 
manifest  rights  be  invaded  or  denied,  He  is  thereby 
applied  to  to  vindicate  what  is  just,  and  punish  what 
is  wrong.  As  the  sword  of  justice  was  made  for 
lawless  and  disobedient  persons  (1  Tim.  i.  9).  so 
was  the  sword  of  war  for  lawless  and  disobedient 
princes  and  nations.  In  war,  therefore,  the  eye 
must  be  ever  up  to  God ;  and  it  must  always  be 
thought  a  dangerous  thing  to  desire  or  expect  that 
God  should  patronize  unrighteousness.  —  Tn.J 

Ood  of  Israel,  and  as  our  God  ;  and  calls  Israel  Aw  people. 
He  regards  Him  [speaks  of  Him  ?]  as  a  national  deity ,  but 
does  not  claim  universal  dominion  for  Him."  —  Ta.] 


Jephthah  proceeds  to  the  conflict.     He  vows  a  vow  unto  Jehovah. 
CHAPTER    XI.  29-33. 


29 


Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  upon  Jephthah,  and  he  passed  over 
[through]  Gilead,  and  [namely,]  Manasseh,  and  passed  over  [through]  Mizpeh  of 
Gilead  [Mizpeh-Gilead],  and  from  Mizpeh  of  Gilead  [Mizpeh-  Gilead]  he  passed 
30  over  unto  [against]  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon.  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow 
unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said,  If  tliou  shalt  without  fail  *  deliver  the  children 
[sons]  of  Ammon  into  mine  hands,  Then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth 


31 


[out]  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me.  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  chil 
dren  [sons]  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's  [Jehovah's],  and  I  will  offer  it 


CHAPTER  XI.   29-33. 
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32  up  for  a  burnt-offering.     So  [And]  Jephthah  passed  over  unto  the  children  [sons] 
of  Amnion  to  fight  against  them :  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  them  into  his 

33  hands.     And   he  smote  them  from  Aroer  even  till  thou  come  to  Miunith,  even 
twenty  cities,  and  unto  the  plain  of  the  vineyards  [unto  Abel  Keramim],  with  a 
very  great  slaughter.     Thus  the  children  [sous]  of  Ammon  were  subdued  before 
the  children  [sons]  of  Israel. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  90.  — •  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  with  Dr.  Cassel  to  omit  the  words  "  without  fail."  The  Hebrew  infinitive 
before  the  finite  verb  serve*  to  intensify  the  Utter ;  but  the  endeavor  to  give  its  value  in  a  translation,  is  very  apt  to  re 
sult  in  the  suggestion  of  thought*  or  shades  of  thought  foreign  to  the  original.  Cf.  Gen.  Gram.  131,  2,  a.  —  Ta.J 


KXEOETICAL   AND   DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  29,  33.      Noble   words   arc  followed    by 
splendid  deeds.     It  is,  however,  no  easy  mutter  to 
determine  the  geographical  arena  in  which  the  his 
tory  of  Jephthah  is  enacted.     The  sons  of  Israel, 
according  to  eh.  x.   17,  assembled  themselves 'in 
Mizpah.     To  Mizpuh  also,  Jephthah   is   brought 
from   the  land  of  Tob :  and  there  he   utters  his 
words  before  Jehovah  (eh.  xi.  11).     This  Mizpah 
cannot  be  identical  with  Mizpeh-Gilead  ;  for,  ac 
cording  to  ver.  29,  Jephthah  "  proceeded  —  namely, 
from  Mizpah  —  through  (iilead,  even  through  that 
part  of  it  which  belonged  to   Manasseh,  thence  to 
Mizpeh-Gilead,   and   from  Mizpeh-Gilead  against 
the   sons  of  Ammon."    The   j»osition  of  Mizpeh- 
Gilead  may  l>e  probably  determined.     According 
to  Josh.  xiii.  2C>,  there  was  in  the  territory  of  Gad 
a  place  called  Hamath  hn-Miz|x.'h.     This  place,  the 
same  doubtless  which  is  elsewhere  called   Kainoth- 
Gilead  (I  Kgs.  iv.  13)  and  liamoth  in  (iilead  (Josh. 
xxi.  38),  a  possession    of  the    Levites,   and   dis 
tinguished  as  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  8  fi*.),  is 
with  great   probability  referred  to  the  site  of  the 
present  es-Salt,  in  modern  times  th&nily  imjx>rtant 
place  south  of  the  Jabbok,  the  central  j>oiiit  of  the 
Belka,  and  meeting-place  of  all  its  roads  (Hitter, 
xv.  1122).     Being  built  around  the  sides  of  a  steep 
hill,* which  is  still  crowned  with  a  castle,  this  place 
answers  very  well   to  a  city  bearing  the  name  Ha- 
moth  (Height).    It  is  still  a  place  of  refuge;  and, 
as  Seetzen   relates,  those  who  Hee  thither,  arc,  ac 
cording  to  ancient  custom,  protected  by  the  inliab- 
itants,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives.     Now, 
as  Hamoth  ha-Mizpch  may  l>e  compared  with  es- 
Salt,  so  Mizpeh  or  ha-Miziieh  (iilead  with  what  in 
modern  times  is  called  el-Bclka.1      If  this  be  al 
lowed,  the  point  of  departure  of  Jephthah's  course 
of  victory  is  plain.  From  Mizpeh-Gilead  he  pressed 
forward  against  the  enemy,  and  smote  him  "  from 
Arocr  "  (ver.  33).    Now,  according  to  Josh.  xiii. 
25,  Aroer  lay  over  against   Habbath  Ammon    (at 
present  Amman),  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  its  position  may  therefore  not  Improperly  be 
compared  with  that'of  the  modern  Aireh.     The 
places  "  unto  "  which  Jephthah  smote  the  enemy, 
Minnith  and  Abel  Keramim,  can  scarcely  !«•  dis 
covered.     They  only  indicate  the  wealth  'and  cul 
tivation  of  the  now  desolate  land.     Minnith  sup 
1  [El'Belka  is  a  modem  dlvUlon  of  the  east-jordinic  fer 
rttory,  and  Is  bounded   by  Wady  Zerka  (the  Jabbok)  on  tin- 
north,  and  by  Wady  Mojeb  (the  Arnon)  on   the  soutti.     It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  our  author  regards  Mlxpvh-Gllead 
M  the  name  of  a  district,  not  of  a  city.     The  rationing  from 
the  identification  of  Ramoth-Mlspeh  with   eft-Salt  to  that  of 
Miipen-Uilead  with  el-Belka,  is  not  so  clear,  bat  serais  to 
be  this  :  Sine*  Ramoth-Mispeh  is  also  called  Ramoth-UHmd 
and  Ramoth  m  Ollead,  It  is  to  be  Inferred  that  Mlipeh.  like 
ailMd.  Indicates  the  district  In  which    lUmatli   Is  situated 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  Mtipeh  Is  more  definite 


plied  Tyre  with  wheat  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17).  As  to 
Abel  Keramim  (Meadow  of  Vineyards),  it  implies 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ammonitisii  capital,  whose 
ruins,  and  also  many  of  its  coins,  still  exhibit  the 
2;rapc-bunch  prominent  among  their  ornaments 
Hitter,  xv.  1152,  ll.r>7).  But  with  all  this,  Miz- 
»ah,  whence  Jephthah  and  his  men  set  out  to  go 
to  es-Salt  and  Aireh,  pursuing  their  inarch  through 
[iilead,  more  definitely,  through  the  (iilead  of 
Manasseh,  north  of  the  J-abbok,  remains  yet  unde 
termined.  Although  it  does  not  occur  again,  it 
must  yet  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance. 
Inasmuch  as  it  has  a  name  which  characterizes  its 
ituation  only  in  a  general  way,  it  mav  in  later 
times  have  l>orne  a  different  one.  It  seems  to  agree 
most  nearlv  with  what  in  Josh.  xi.  3  is  called  the 
"  land  of  Mizpeh,"  —  "  the  Hivitc  under  Ilermon 
in  the  land  of  Mizpeh."  For,  as  is  also  stated  1 
Chr.  v.  23,  "  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Bashan,  as  far  as  Baal-Hermon,  and 
Senir,  and  Mt.  Hermon."  Now,  the  IVlla  of  later 
times,  so  named  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  its 
situation  to  the  Macedonian  city  of  the  same  name 
—  it  lay  on  a  height,  surrounded  by  water  —  is 
said  formerly  to  have  l>een  called  Biitis,  still  in 
agreement  with  the  Macedonian  city,  which  lay  iu 
the  district  Bottieis.  A  similarity  of  sound  l>e- 
tween  the  name  Butis  and  Mizpah  could  only  then 
!>e  found,  if  it  might  be  assumed  that  as  Ti'mnah 
was  also  called  Timtiatah,  so  Mizpah  had  also 
been  called  Mizpatah.  It  would  at  all  events  be 
worth  while  to  tix,  even  conjecturally,  upon  the 
place  where  the  great  hero  prepared  himself  for  his 
victory.  As  he  enters  on  the  conflict,  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  rests  upon  him.  He  has  given  the  de 
cision  into  Jehovah's  hands;  he  looks  to  Him  for 
victory  ;  and  to  Him  he  makes  a  vow.  , 

Vers.  30-32.  This  vow  has  been  the  subject  of 
the  most  singular  misapprehensions ;  and  yet, 
rightly  understood,  it  crowns  the  deep  piety  of 
this  hero  of  (iod.  Jephthah  perceives  the  full 
significance  of  the  course  on  which  he  decides. 
He  knows  how  greatly  victory  will  strengthen 
faith  in  (iod  throughout  all  the  tribes.  He  sees  a 
new  Israel  rise  up.  The  people  have  trustingly 
committed  themselves  to  his  leadership,  and  he  1ms 
tittered  all  his  "  words  U'fore  Jehovah."  In  this 
state  of  mind,  he  bows- himself  before  his  God  (1 
Sam.  i.  28),  and  makes  a  vow.2  To  the  national 
being  only  a  dl  vUion  of  Oilead.  Hut  Ramoth  may  be  identified 
withes-Salt  in  the  Helka  -hence  the  ancient  dintriot  Mizpeh 
may  be  compared  with  the  modern  province  el-Delka.  —  TE.] 

2  For  the  history  of  the  exejpw'li",  and  It*  characteristic 
points,  I  refer  to  my  article  "Jephthah."  In  Henog's  Rtal- 
E*eyUopdilie,  the  materials  of  which  cannot  here  be  repro 
duced,  but  the  drift  of  which  is  here.  I  trust,  provided  with 
fresh  support.  The  other  recent  literature  on  the  sul.ject  is 
Indicated  by  Kell,  who  juntly  explains  that  the  assumption 
of  a  spiritual  sacrifice  is  almost  Imperatively  demanded.  The 
opinions  of  the  church  lathers  are  collected  In  the  Com- 


no 
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spirit  which  expresses  itself  in  the  Bible,  vows  are 
the  signs  and  expression  of  the  deepest  self-sur 
render  to  God.  Jacob  makes  vows  to  be  fulfilled 
on  his  prosperous  return  home  (Gen.  xxviii.  20  ff.). 
In  the  Psalms,  "  to  pay  one's  vows,"  has  become 
synonymous  with  "  to  live  in  God"  (Ps.  Ixi.  8; 
cxvi.  16  if).  The  prophet  describes  the  coming 
salvation  of  the  nations  by  saying  that  they  shall 
"  make  vows  and  perform  them  "  (Isa.  xix.  21). 
And  this  idea  is  deeply  grounded  in  truth:  for  in 
the  vows  which  man  makes  to  God,  there  is  evi 
dently  expressed  a  living  faith  in  fhe  divine  om 
nipotence  and  omniscience.  Man  expects  from 
Him,  and  would  fain  give  to  Him.  The  more  one 
feels  himself  to  have  received  from  God.  the  more 
will  he  desire  to  consecrate  to  Him.  Such  is  the 
feeling  under  which  Jephthah  makes  his  vow  to 
Jehovah.  He  promises  that  if  God  grant  him 
victory,  and  he  return  home  crowned  with  success, 
'  then  that  which  goeth  forth  from  the  doors 
of  my  house  to  meet  me,  shall  be  Jehovah's, 
and  I  will  present  it  as  a  whole  burnt-offer 
ing."  He  makes  this  vow  from  the  fullness  of  his 
conviction  that  victory  belongs  to  God  alone,  and 
from  the  fullness  of  his  love,  which  would  give  to 
God  that  which  belongs  to  Him  as  the  author  of 
success.  He  would  make  it  known  to  God,  that 
he  regards  Him,  and  not  himself,  as  the  command- 
er-in-chief.  There  exists,  therefore,  a  profound 
connection  between  the  words,  "when  I  return  in 
peace  from  the  sons  of  Ammon,"  and  the  expres 
sion,  "whatsoever  cometh  forth  to  meet  me;  "  and 
it  is  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
vow  that  this  IKJ  borne  in  mind.  Victory  will 
awaken  great  rejoicings  among  the  people.  They 
will  meet  the  returning  victor  with  loud  acclama 
tions  of  gladness.  They  will  receive  him  Avith  gifts 
and  adornments,  with  garlands  and  dances.  Such 
receptions  were  customary  among  all  nations. 
The  multitude  scattered  roses,  myrtles,1  and  per 
fumes.  Similar  customs  obtained  in  Israel  (  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6).  Jephthah  will  be  celebrated  and  praised* 
But  not  to  him  —  to  God,  belongs  the  honor! 
That  which  is  consecrated  to  him,  belongs,  wholly 
and  entirely,  to  God.  This  is  the  first  ground  of  his 
vow.  Jephthah's  overflowing  heart  knows  not 
what  to  consecrate.  He  feels  that  nothing  is  suf 
ficient  to  be  presented  to  God.  But  all  things  are 
subject  to  God's  disposal.  Therefore,  whatever 
comes  forth  over  the  threshold  of  his  house  to 
meet  him,  when  he  returns  victorious,  —  it  shall 
be  for  God.  He  will  have  no  part  in  it.  By  this 
first  ground  of  the  vow,  its  analogy  with  heathen 
narratives  is  so  far  limited,  that  there  is  here  no 
talk  of  a  sacrifice  to  consist  of  just  theirs/-  whom 
he  meets,  and  the  first  alone.  Nor  is  it  necessary 


to  assume  that  «2?  1        «?n,    "that  which 
goeth  forth,"  must  1x5  understood  to  mean  only  one 
erson.     It  is  as  little  necessary  as  that  in  Num. 


perse 

xxx.  3  (2),  where  vows  are  treated  of,  the  words 

mentary  of  Serarius.  Bertheau's  decision  for  an  actual 
sacrificial  death,  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  supposi 
tion  that  he  did  not  view  the  transaction  freely  and  inde 
pendently,  but  only  with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
a  proceeding  of  too  frequent  occurrence. 

1  Cf.  Gerhard,  Ausertf.sene   griech.  Vasem>emaMe,  i.  130, 
166. 

2  Which  is  the  decisive  point  in  the  legends  concerning 
Idomeneus,  as  told   by  Servius,  and  Alexander,  as  related 
by  Valerius  Maximus  (vii.  3  ;  cf.  my  article  in   Herzog,  vi. 
472).     This  also  is  the  turning  point  in  a  series  of  later,  es 
pecially  German,  popular  tales,  in  which  the  ''first  "  is  not 
so  much   freely  promised  to,   as   demanded   by,  the  demon 
power  who,  for   that  price,  has  supported  or  delivered  the  ( 


VBp  W2Vn,  «  that  which  proceedeth  out  of  his 
mouth,"  must  mean  one  word.  The  participle  is  in 
the  singular  on  account  of  its  neutral  signification. 
This  indefiniteness  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  votive  formula.  Equally  indefinite  is  the  mean 
ing  of  the  verb  N!£J  ("  goeth  forth  "),  which  may  be 

used  of  persons  and  things,  men  and  animals  (cf. 
Gen.  ix.  10).  But  the  occasion  of  the  vow  shows  also 
that  Jephthah  must  have  thought  of  persons  as  com 
ing  forth  to  meet  him.  At  all  events,  he  cannot  have 
thought  that  precisely  a  lamb  or  an  ox  would  come 
forth  from  his  doors  to  meet  him.  Notwithstanding 
the  breadth  of  the  vow,  notwithstanding  all  its  inderi- 
iteness,  which  is  left,  as  it  were,  to  be  filled  out 
by  God  himself,  the  chieftain  must  have  thought 
of  persons  coming  to  meet  him;  for  they  come  forth 
on  account  of  the  victory,  and  for  that  reason  may 
be  given  to  God  who  gives  the  triumph.  Doubt 
less,  the  abundance  of  his  love  is  as  boundless  as 
that  of  his  faith.  As  little  as  he  analyzes  the  lat 
ter,  by  which  God's  victorious  might  enters  his 
heart,  so  little  does  his  vow  separate  and  individ 
ualize  the  objects  of  the  former.  He  calculates  not 

—  raises  no  difficulties :  whatever  comes  to  meet 
him,  that  he  will  give  to  God.     But  as  surely  as 
this  does  not  include  things  beyond  the  range  of 
possible  contingencies,  so  surely  must  he  have  had 
some  thoughts  as  to  who  might  meet  him  on  a  vic 
torious  return  home.     And  if  he  was  aware  that 
not  only  oxen  and  lambs  might  come  out  to  meet 
him  —  for  such  a  limitation  would  contradict  the 
breadth  of  the  vow  itself — he  was  equally  aware 
that  not  everything  which  might  come  forth,  could 
be  offered  up  like  oxen  and  lambs. 

Due  stress  being  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  meet 
ing  is  contemplated  as  one  taking  place  in  conse 
quence  of  victprv,  there  is  suggested,  for  the  fur 
ther  understanding  of  the  vow,  a  second  point  of 
view,  not  yet  properly  considered.  Jephthah's  war 
is  a  national  war  against  Ammon.  The  freedom 
and  rights,  which  Israel  had  received  from  Jeho 
vah,  are  thereby  vindicated.  The  negotiations 
about  the  claims  to  certain  lands,  set  up  by  Ammon, 
and  refuted  by  Jephthah,  have  not  been  related  in 
vain.  They  exhibit  the  God  of  Israel  in  his  abso 
lute  greatness,  over  against  Chemosh,  the  false  de 
ity  of  the  Ammonites.  Israel  has  repented ;  and 
it  is  not  one  man,  but  the  whole  trilx.-,  that  is  rep 
resented  as  beseeching  Jehovah  for  help.  To  bring 
out  this  contrast  between  Jehovah  and  the  gods  of 
the  heathen,  the  historv  of  Israel,  which  rests  on 
the  power  and  will  of  Jehovah,  is  referred  to  in  a 
free  and  living  way.  Jephthah  is  conversant  with 
the  divine  record.  He  calls  on  Jehovah  to  decide 
as  judge  between  himself  and  Ammon  (ver.  27), 
just  as  in  his  dealings  with  the  Gileadites  he  an- 
peals  to  Him  as  "  Hearer  "  (ver.  11).  He  utters  his 
words  "  before  Jehovah,"  and  the  "  Spirit  of  Je 
hovah  "  comes  upon  him.  The  name  "  Elohim  " 

person  from  whom  the  sacrifice  is  required.  This  "first" 
is  usually  the  person  most  beloved  by  him  who,  to  his  great 
regret,  has  made  the  promise  (cf.  Miilleqhoff,  Sagen,  pp.  384, 
386.  395;  Sotnmer,  Sa«en,  pp.  87,131).  Sometimes,  the 
"  first  human  being  "'  is  successfully  rescued  from  the  devil 

—  for  it  is  he  who  appears  in  Christian  legends  —  by  the 
substitution  of  an  animal.     In  one  of  MiilleuhofTs   legends 
(p.  162,  Anmerk.)  a  dog  becomes  the  "first ;  "  In   Grimm's 
Mythologie^  p.  973  (cf.  Wolf,  Deutsche  Sayen,  p.  417,  etc.), 
it  is  a  goat.     No  doubt,  a  mistaken  exposition  of  Jephthah's 
vow,  had  its  influence  here.     It  is,  therefore,  the  more  im 
portant  to  insist  that  in  the  vow  nothing  is  said  of  a  first 
one  who  may  meet  the  returning  conqueror. 
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is  not  used,  —  for  that  Aramon  considers  applicable 
to  his  gods  also, —  hut  always  that  name  which  in 
volves  the  distinctive  faith  of  Israel,  namely,  Je 
hovah.  All  through,  Jcphthah  is  represented  as 
familiar  with  the  Mosaic  institutes,  and  imhued 
with  their  spirit;  and  this  just  because  the  his 
tory  deals  with  a  national  war  against  Amnion. 
The  vow  also,  which  Jcphthah  makes,  is  modeled 
by  this  contrast  between  Israel  and  Ammon.  The 
tril»es  descended  from  Lot  are  especially  notorious 
for  the  nature  of  their  idolatrous  worship.  The 
atiominations  practiced  by  Ammon  and  Moab  in 
honor  of  Mileom  (as  they  called  Molech)  and 
C'hemosh,  are  sufficiently  familiar  from  the  history 
of  Israel  under  the  kings  (1  Kgs.  xi.  7,  etc.).  The 
.sacrifice  of  human  beings,  particularly  children, 
funned  a  terrible  part  of  their  worship.  They 
burned  and  slaughtered  those  whom  they  loved,  in 
token  of  devotion  and  surrender  to  the  dreaded  de 
mon.  The  same  practices  were  generally  diffused 
among  the  Phoenicians  (cf.  Movers,  i.  302).  On 
great  national  occasions,  such  as  war  or  pestilence, 
parents  vowed  to  sacrifice  their  children  on  the 
public  altars.  In  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
(ch.  iii.  27)  we  have  the  horrible  story  of  the  king 
of  Moab,  who  slaughtered  his  eldest  son  on  the 
walls  of  his  city.  Without  entering  further  into 
this  terrible  superstition,  the  explanation  of  which 
by  Movers  is  not  exhaustive,  thus  much  it  is  ncc- 
u»sary  to  say  here :  that  the  sacrifices  it  required 
were  regarded  by  the  nations  who  offered  them,  as 
the  highest  expression  of  their  self-surrender  to  the 
idol-god.  Hence,  it  is  only  upon  the  background 
of  this  practice,  that  the  ottering  of  Isaac  by  Abra 
ham  can  be  right Iv  understood.  Abraham  is  put 
to  the  proof,  whether  he  will  show  the  same  free 
and  obedient  self-surrender.  As  soon  as  he  h;i> 
done  that,  it  is  made  clear  that  such  sacrifices  God 
does  not  desire. 

A  similar  contrast  is  unquestionably  exhibited 
in  the  vow  of  Jcphthah  ;  only,  here  the  reference 
is  specially  to  Ammon.  Jcphthah  appears  l>eforc 
Jehovah  with  devotion  and  readiness  to  make  sac 
rifices  not  inferior  to  that  of  which  idolaters  l>oast 
themselves.  He  promises  to  present  to  (iod  what 
ever  shall  come  to  meet  him.  In  the  form  of  a 
vow,  and  with  indefinite  fullness,  he  declares  his 
readiness  to  resign  whatsoever  (iod  himself,  by  hi* 
providential  orderings,  shall  mark  out.  It  is  pre 
cisely  in  this  that  the  conscious  opposition  of  the 
vow  to  the  abominable  sacrifices  of  the  Ammon 
ites  expresses  itself.  The  highest  self-abnegation 
is  displayed ;  but  in  connection  with  it,  the  will  of 
God  is  sought  after,  (iod  himself  will  determine 
what  is  acceptable  to  Him  ;  and  Jcphthah  knows 
that  this  God  has  said  :  "  When  thou  art  come  into 
the  land  which  Jehovah  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou 
nhalt  not  learn  to  do  after  the  abominations  of 
those  nations.  There  shall  not  be  found  among 
you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter 
to  pass  through  the  fire  (which  was  the  Molech- 
worship  of  the  Ammonites)  ;  ....  for  every 
one  that  docth  these  things,  is  an  abomination 
unto  Jehovah  ;  and  because  of  these  abominations 
doth  Jehovah  thv  God  drive  them  out  from  before 
thee  "  ( Deut.  xviii.  9  ff.).  To  the  expulsion  of  the 
nations  by  God,  in  favor  of  Israel,  Jephthah1  him- 

1  That  it  Is  Just  Jephthab,  and  be  u  the  hero  of  law 
and  talth,  who  prv*enu  thU  contract  with  Ammon  and  hu 
man  ncrifloM,  thoM  expositor*  have  overlooked,  who,  ID 
npite  of  the  Ood  who  was  with  him.  dweribe  thU  rery  Jeph- 
thah  as  a  barbarous  transgrcMor  of  law. 

a  Our  expo* itioo  puU  no  new  and  •train*!  interpreta- 


self  formerly  appealed.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  very  formula  of  this  vow,  made  on  the  eve 
of  war  with  Ammon,  excludes  the  idea  of  a  human 
sacrifice. 

The  sacrifieial  system  of  Israel  stands  through 
out  in  marked  contrast  with  the  Canaanitish  Mo- 
lech  sen-ice.  Its  animal  sacrifices  are  the  spiritual 
svml>ols  which  it  op]>oses  to  the  abominations  of 
Canaan.  To  see  this,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  refer 
once  more  to  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham.  God  says 
to  him  :  Offer  me  Isaac  for  a  whole  burnt-offering 

(nT5?7);  and  when  Abraham  is  about  to  give 
Isaac  wholly  up,  an  animal  is  substituted  for  him 
(Gen.  xxii.  2,  10  ft'.).  Since  that  time,  H1^ 
(burnt-offering  or  whole  burnt-oflertng)  is  the  tyj>- 
ical  and  technical  term  for  an  animal  sacrifice, 
symbolical  of  perfect  surrender  and  consecration  to 
God.  The  offerings  which  were  thus  named,  were 
wholly  consumed  by  fire.  Nothing  was  left  of 

them.  Hence,  precisely  H  T-  J",  in  its  sense  of  ani 
mal  sacrifice,  presented  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
worship  of  the  Ammonites,  for  among  them  hu 
man  beings  were  offered  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Israelites  offered  animals. 

When  Gideon  is  directed  to  destroy  the  altar  of 
Baal,  he  is  at  the  same  time  commanded  to  offer  a 
bullock  as  a  whole  burnt-offering  (r^T)  on  an 
altar  to  be  erected  by  himself,  and  to  consume  it 
with  the  wood  of  the  Ashcrah  (ch.  vi.  26).'2  Such 

also  is  the  whole  burnt-offering  (I"T  T!T),  to  offer 
which  permission  is  given  to  Manoah,  the  father 
of  Samson,  without  any  mention  being  made  of 
the  animal  (ch.  xiii.  1C)".  The  influence  of  wor 
ship  on  language  in  Israel,  brought  it  alnjut  that 

H73?,  to  offer,  signifies  the  offering  of  an  animal 
which  is  to  be  wholly  consumed  in  the  sacred  lire. 
It  is  therefore  significant  and  instructive,  when  in 
Jephthah's  vow  we  find  the  expression  :  "  It  shall 
be  Jehovah's,  and  I  will  present  it  as  a  whole  burnt- 
offering  l""1^^).  In  no  other  instance  in  which 
the  bringing  of  a  whole  burnt-offering  is  spoken  of, 
is  the  additional  expression,  "  it  shall  l>e  Jeho 
vah's,"  made  use  of.  not  even  in  the  instances  of 
Gideon  and  Manoah,  although  this  of  Jcphthah 
is  chronologically  enclosed  l>etwcen  them.  How 
strangely  would  it  have  sounded,  if  it  had  Ix-en 
said  to  Gideon  :  "Take  the  bullock;  it  shall  l>e,- 
long  to  Jehovah,  and  thou  shall  procnt  it  as  a 
whole  burnt-offering.  'For  the  bullock  is  presented 
in  order  that  Gideon  may  belong  to  God.  It  is 
offered,  not  for  itself,  but  for  men.  It  is  placed  on 
the  altar  of  God,  just  l>ecause  it  is  the  property  of 
man.  It  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Biblical  lan 
guage  and  life  to  sav  of  a  sacrificial  animal,  "it 
shall  belong  to  God,'1  f6Y  the  reason  that  the  ani 
mal  comes  to  hold  a  religious  relation  to  (iod, 
only  because  it  belongs  to  man,  and  is  offered  in 
man's  l>chalf.  An  animal  l>elonging  to  (iod,  in  a 
religious  sense,  without  being  offered  up,  is  incon 
ceivable.  At  least,  it  cannot  IMJ  permitted  to  live. 

Very  important  for  this  subject,  is  the  passage 
in  Ex."  xiii.  12,  13.  It  is  there  commanded  that, 
when  Israel  shall  have  come  into  Canaan,  every 

tlons  on  -112  and  ilHr,  but  leares  them  to  be  under 
stood  in  their  general  and  well  known  Biblical  acceptation  — 
nVi:?  being  here  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  truth,  while 

yet  it  Ignore*  animal  sacrifices  a*  little  as  doe*  FC*,  ••• 
Ps.  11.  21  (19). 
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first-born  shall  be  set  apart  unto  Jehovah,  both 
the  firstlings  of  every  beast  "which  thou  hast" 

(I1?  iT.rn  "Igftf),  and  the  first-born  of  man.  The 
firstling  of  such  animals  as  cannot  be  offered,  the 
ass,  for  instance,  is  to  be  redeemed  with  money  ; 
or,  if  the  owner  do  not  wish  to  redeem  it,  he  must 
kill  it.  The  first-born  of  man,  however,  must  be 
redeemed.  The  first-born  animal  is  moreover  set 
apart  for  God  only  on  account  of  man,  its  owner. 
This  substitutionary  "  belonging  to  God,"  it  can 
only  represent  in  death.  Hence  the  expression, 
"it  shall  belong  to  God/'  is  never  used  of  animals, 
but  they  are  said  to  be  "  offered."  On  the  con 
trary,  it  can  be  applied  only  to  human  beings ;  "  he 
shall  belong  to  God,"  shall  live  for  God,  conscious 
of  his  own  free  will  and  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which 
consciousness  is  wanting  in  animals.  Scripture 
itself  gives  this  explanation,  Num.  iii.  12,  where 
it  is  said  :  "  Behold,  I  have  taken  the  Levites  from 
among  the  sons  of  Israel,  instead  of  all  the  first 
born  ;  therefore,  the  Lcvitcs  belong  to  me  (^H1} 

Es.}  /n  y?).'J  The  Levites  belong  to  God  for  all 
Israel  through  their  life  ;  the  first-born  of  animals, 
through  their  sacrificial  death.  Accordingly,  Han 
nah  also,  when  she  makes  her  vow  to  God,  says, 
that  if  a  son  be  granted  her,  she  will  give  him  unto 
Jehovah  ;  and  when  she  brings  him  to  the  taberna 
cle,  that  he  is  "  lent  unto  Jehovah  (rrjrP7  v'lHKJ, 
1  Sam.  i.  28)  as  long  as  he  liveth." 

We  perceive,  therefore,  that  in  the  words  of 
Jephthah,  "  it  shall  be  Jehovah's,  and  I  will  pre 
sent  it  as  a  whole  burnt-offering,"  there  can  be  no 
mere  tautology.  The  two  clauses  do  not  coincide 
in  meaning ;  they  cannot  stand  the  one  for  the 
other. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  attend  to  every  word 
of  this  remarkable  verse.  For  the  vow  is  a  con 
tract,  every  point  of  which  has  its  importance,  and 
in  which  not  only  one  being  is  fhought  of,  but  in 
which  all  creatures,  human  beings  as  well  as  brute 
beasts,  the  few  or  the  many,  that  may  come  forth 
to  meet  Jephthah,  are  included,  and  each  is  con 
secrated  as  his  kind  permits.  The  vow  speaks  of 
whatsoever  cometh  forth  "out  of  the  doors  of  mv 
house."  Many  will  come  to  meet  him,  but  he  can 
offer  only  of  that  which  is  his ;  over  the  rest  he 
has  no  power  of  disposition.  His  promise  extends 
to  what  comes  out  of  his  own  house  ;  and  not  to 
anything  that  comes  accidentally,  but  to  what 
comes  "  to  meet  him."  It  must  come  forth  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  him.  But  even  then,  the  vow 
becomes  binding  only  when  he  returns  crowned 

with  victory  and  salvation  (DVtpS),  and  that,  not 
over  any  and  every  foe,  but  over  Ammon.  If  thus 
he  be  permitted  to  return,  then  whatever  meets 
him  "  shall  be  Jehovah's,  and  he  will  present  it  as 
a  whole  burnt  offering." 

The  promise  must  necessarily  be  expressed  with 
the  greatest  exactitude.  This  was  demanded  by 
the  requirement  of  the  law,  that  he  who  makes  a 
vow  "  shall  keep  and  perform  that  which  is  gone 
out  of  his  lips,  even  as  he  vowed"  (I)eut.  xxiii.  24 
[23]  ;  Num.  xxx.  2).  Had  Jephthah  thought  only 
of  animals,  he  would  merely  have  employed  the 
formula  usual  in  such  cases  —  "and  I  will  present 
it  unto  thee  as  a  whole  burnt-offering."  It  would 


not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  said,  "  it  shall 
belong  to  Jehovah,"  because  an  animal  belongs  to 
God  in  this  sense  only  when  sacrificed  for  men 
Precisely  the  insertion  of  the  words,  "it  shall 
belong  to  Jehovah,"  proves,  therefore,  that  ho 
thought  also  of  human  beings.  The  generality 
and  breadth  of  the  vow  makes  both  clauses  neces 
sary,  since  either  one  alone  would  not  have  cov 
ered  both  men  and  animals.  The  first  was  inap 
plicable  to  animals,  the  second  to  human  beings. 
Both  being  used,  the  one  explains  and  limits  the 
other.  The  main  stress  lies  on  the  words,  "  it  shall 
belong  to  Jehovah,"  for  therein  is  suggested  the 
ground  of  the  vow.  They  also  stand  first.  Were 
human  beings  in  question  '<  then  the  first  clause  went 
into  full  operation ;  and  the  second  taught  that  a 
life  "  belonging  to  God  "  must  be  one  as  fully  with 
drawn  from  this  earthly  life  as  is  the  sacrificial  vic 
tim  not  redeemed  according  to  law;  while  the  first 
limited  the  second,  by  intimating  that  a  human 
being  need  not  be  actually  oftlred  up,  as  the  letter 
of  the  promise  seemed  to  require,  but  that  the  im 
portant  point  is  that  it  belong  wholly  to  God. 

God  demands  no  vows.  It  is  no  sin,  when  none 
are  made.  But  when  one  has  been  made,  it  must 
be  kept.  Jephthah  obtains  the  victory  :  God  does 
his  part ;  and  the  trying  hour  soon  comes  in  which 
Jephthah  must  do  his.  But,  as  in  battle,  so  in  the 
hour  of  private  distress,  he  approves  himself,  and 
triumphs,  albeit  with  tears. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jephthah  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  cxtraor- 
dinaiy  nature  of  the  call  he  has  received.  For 
it  is  only  because  he  is  humble,  that  he  is  called. 
Gideon,  in  his  slight  estimate  of  himself,  asks  of 
God  to  show  him  miraculous  signs  on  such  objects 
as  he  points  out.  Jephthah,  regarding  the  under 
taking  as  great  and  himself  as  small,  would  fain 
give  to  God  whatever  He  himself  shall  elect.  His 
vow  is  the  offspring  of  his  humility.  It  is  pressed 
out  of  him  by  the  extraordinary  calling  which  is 
imposed  upon  him.  His  love  values  nothing  so 
highly,  that  he  should  not  leave  it  to  God  to  decide 
what  shall  be  given  up  ;  but  the  will  of  God  often 
goes  sorely  against  the  heart. 

So  deeply,  also,  does  every  truly  humble  man 
feel  his  calling  as  Christian  and  as  citizen.  "  It  is 
difficult  to  be  a  Christian,"  says  the  heart,  terrified 
at  itself.  And  yet,  for  him  who  has  been  redeemed 
through  penitence  and  faith,  it  is  so  easy.  He 
only  would  give  all,  who  knows  that  he  must  re 
ceive  all.  But  the  love  of  the  soul  that  gives  itself 
up,  is  stronger  than  its  own  strength.  No  true 
vow  is  made  to  the  Lord  without  self-crucifixion. 
God's  ways  are  incomprehensible.  Whom  He 
loves,  He  chastens.  We  are  ready  to  give  Him 
everything ;  but  when  He  takes,  we  weep.  A 
broken  heart  is  more  pleasing  to  Him  than  sacri 
fice.  No  Passion,  no  Gospel. 

GERLACH  :  The  design  of  this  history  (concern 
ing  the  vow)  is  not  so  much  to  set  forth  the  rude 
ness  of  the  age,  or  the  dangers  of  rashly  made 
vows,  as  rather  to  show  how  Israel  was  saved  from 
its  enemies  by  the  faith  of  Jephthah,  and  how  the 
service  of  the  true  God  was  restored  under  the 
heaviest  sacrifices  of  the  faithful. 
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Jephthah,  returning  victoriously,  is  met  by  his  daughter.      The  fulfillment  of  his  vow. 

CHAPTER  XI.     34-40. 

84         And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  [Mizpah]  unto  his  house,  and  behold,  his  daugh 
ter  came  [comes]  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances  :  and  she  was  his 

35  only  child  ;  beside  her  1  he  had  neither  son  nor  daughter.     And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  he  saw  her,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas,  my  daughter  !  thou  hast 
brought  [thou  bringest]  me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  [the  only  one]  a 
that  trouble  [afllicteth]  me  :  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah], 

36  and  I  cannot  go  back.     And  she  said  unto  him.  My  father,  if  [omit  :  if]  thou  hast 
[hast  thou]  opened  thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  [then]  do  to  me  according 
to  that  which  hath  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth  ;  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  [Jeho 
vah]  hath  taken  3  vengeance  for  thee  of  thine  enemies,  even  of  the  children  [sons] 

37  of  Ammon.     And  she  said  unto  her  father,  Let  this  thing  be  done  for  [to]  me  :  4 
Let  me  alone  two  months,  that  I  may  go  up  and  down  [may  go  and  descend]  6 
upon  the  mountains,  and  bewail  [weep  over]  my  virginity,  I  and  my  fellows  [com- 

38  panions].     And   he   said,  Go.     And   he  sent  her  away   [dismissed  her]  for   two 
months  :f  and  she  went  with  her  companions,  and  bewailed  [wept  over]   her  vir- 

39  ginity  upon  the  mountains.     And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  months,  that 
she  returned  unto  her  father,  who  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow  which  he  had 

40  vowed  :  and  she  knew  no  man.     And  it  was  [became]  a  custom  in  Israel,    That 
the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament  [praise]  the  daughter  of  Jephthah 
the  Gileadite  four  days  in  a  [the]  year. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Vcr.  34.  —  ^^£!3,    for  Hi!2!D,  bcc:iu*e  the  neutral  conception  "child"  float*  before  the  writer's  mind,  cf.  Ber- 

thcau.  The  explanation  of  ^2^2^  by  n  se,  implying  that  Jephthah,  though  ho  had  uo  other  child  of  hix  own,  had 
•tep-childron,  would,  as  Bertheau  says,  be  "  unworthy  of  mention,"  were  it  not  suggested  in  the  margin  of  the  E.  V. 
—  TR.J 

[••I  Ver.  35.  —  >~'w!r2  fVTT   might  be  rendered  :  ''thou  art  among  those  who  afflict   me.''     But  the   2    is  prob 

ably  th«  KM»lled  2  rufnliat  (Keil),  and  simply  ascribes  the  characteristic  of  a  clous  to  the  daughter  (cf.  Ges.  Gram 
164,  8,  a).  Dr.  CaMel's  "  only  "  U  not  expressed  in  the  original,  but  is  readily  suggested  by  the  contrast  of  the  sad  scene 
with  all  the  other  relations  of  the  moment.  —  Tft.j 

[8  Ver.  88.—  Htt?  j7,  lit.  "  done,1'  with  evident  reference  to  the  same  word  used  just  before  :  ''  do,  since  Jehovah  hath 
done,"  cf.  the  Commentary.  —  TR.] 

(4  Ver.  87  —  Dr.  Cassel  makes  this  clause  refer  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  TOW,  and  renders:  ff  Let  this  thing  be  done 
unto  me.  only  let  me  alone  two  months,"  etc.  But  it  clearly  introduces  the  request  for  a  brief  period  of  delay,  and  is 
rightly  rendered  by  the  E.  V.,  with  which  Bertheau,  Keil,  De  Wette  agree,  rf.  the  Commentary.  —  TR.] 

(6  Ver.  37.  —  ^!T"^,  "  descend,"  i.  1.  from  the  elevated  situation  of  Mizpah  (cf.  on  vcrs.  29,  33),  to  the  neighbor 


ing  lower  hllU  and  valleys  (Keil).  "T^s   docs  not  mean  to  "  wander  up  and  down,''  a  rendering  suggested  only  by  the  ap 
parent  incongruity  of  "  descending  "  upon  the  "mountains."  —  TR.] 

•XMBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  |  dances,  to  cclehrntc  her  father's  victory!     He  sees 

-.,  her,  and    is   struck    with    horror.     It  "is    his  onlv 

Vcn.  34-36     And  behold,  his  daughter  cornea  chil(|  .  an(1  his  vow  tnirs  h,r  from  his  arms,  and 

out   to  meet  him.      A   great  victory  had   |H*II  Inakcg  him  chi|(lk,ss.     HnMl,i  as  illlt  vmv  was>  hu 

IP"",       i1I,h/:.!mt!0nal  en«my.  "M  thoroughly  sub-  m>V(.r  th       h     ,       ,  ,,,  c.v      jf  ,     W01I,(,   in. 

Soed.     Al(,,leud  wa.,  ,n  a  joyful   uproar      The  clu(lo  Arr  j,7it.     This  a-rnin  appears  from  th.  cir- 

rn  of  the  v.etonous  hero  is  a  triumphal  prog-  CIIIMtancc    alroa(lv  w£mw,  ',!,,   lhftt  thc  virtorr 

;  but  when  be  approaches  his  home  .,  hw  i  vow  nnd  thc  V()W  ftrc  Jn     inst    Ammon,     Th(,  ,u.ul,H,n 
ul  and  uncxecu,!    lrhnnion 


return 

_ 

receive-.  :i  mo-t  painful  and  unexpected  definition. 
"It  shall  be  God's,  and  not  belong  to  the  victor" 
—  so  runs  the  vow  —  "  whatsoever  comes  ont  of 
my  house  to  meet  me."  And  here  is  his  daughter 
coming  towards  him,  with  tamlKmrincs  and  choral 
i  [Dr.  Camel  manifestly  views  Jephthah 's  row  M  MI 
generis  —  not  belonging  to  the  class  of  vows  treated  of  In 
T«r.  xxvil  1  (T  and  therefore  not  falling  under  the  provls- 


promised  or  sacrificed  their  first-born  sons.  Ac 
cording  to  thc  Mosaic  law,  also,  the  first-born 

males  (2^5*)  belong  to  God.  Thc  same  law 
permitted  only  male1  victims  to  be  presented  as 

Ions  there- made.  Jephthah  proposes  a  whole  burnt-offering 
—  spiritual  Indeed  so  far  as  It*  possible  human  subjects  are 
concerned,  but  still  bound  by  the  law  of  whole  bumt-olfcr- 
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\vhole  burnt-offerings  (Lev.  i.  3).  Jephthah's  de 
sign  was  to  testify  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  his 
God  as  entirely  as  the  Ammonites  imagined  them 
selves  to  do  to  their  idols.  He  would  hsfve  conse 
crated  his  first-born  son  to  God  —  Abraham's 
child,  also,  was  a  boy,  —  but  he.  had  none.  Hence 
he  expresses  his  self-renunciation  in  the  form  of  a 
vow,  in  which  he  leaves  it  to  God  to  select  whatever 
should  be  most  precious  in  his  eyes.  But  of  his 
daughter  he  did  not  think.  It  never  even  occurrei 
to  him  that  she  might  come  forth  to  meet  him  ;  for 


j  pre 

Le 


that  was  usually  done  only  by  women1 

Ex.  xv.  20  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  not  by  maidens,  who 

remained  within  the  house  ;  and  Jephthah's  daugh 

ter  was  yet  a  H  vVG,  virgin.  But  this  daughter 
was  worthy  of  her  father.  The  victory  was  so 
great,  that  she  breaks  through  the  restraints  of 
custom,  and,  like  Miriam  (the  same  terms  are  used 
here  as  on  the  occasion  of  Moses'  song  of  victory, 
Ex.  xv.  20),  goes  forth  to  meet  the  conqueror.  As 
soon  as  Jephthah  sees  her,  he  recognizes  the  will 
of  .God.  His  vow  is  accepted  ;  but  comprehen 
sive  as  he  consciously  made  it,  it  is  God  who  now 
first  interprets  it  for  him  in  all  its  fullness.  The 
hero  had  made  the  vow  in  this  indefinite  form,  be 
cause  he  had  no  only  and  dearly  loved  son  like 
Isaac.  True,  he  had  a  daughter  ;  but  he  deemed 
himself  debarred  from  consecrating  her,  and  there 
fore  makes  his  vow.  God  now  teaches  him  that 
he  looks  not  at  the  sex  of  the  consecrated,  but  at 
the  heart  of  the  eonsecrator.  However  compre 
hensive  Jephthah's  vow,  without  his  daughter  it 
would  at  most  have  cost  him  money  or  property, 
but  his  heart  would  have  offered  no  sacrifice.  God 
teaches  him  that  He  delights  not  in  he-goats  and 
oxen;2  that  that  which  pleases  Him  is  a  broken 
heart.  His  heartbreaks  within  him,  when  he  sees 
his  daughter.  She  is  his  darling,  his  sole  orna 
ment,  the  light  of  his  house,  the  jewel  of  his  heart; 
and  from  her  he  must  separate.  He  comes  home 
the  greatest  in  Israel  ;  he  now  feels  himself  the 
poorest.  But  he  perceives  that  this  is  the  real  ful 
fillment  of  his  vow  ;  that  God  cares  not  for  money 
or  property.  The  highest  offering,  which  God 
values,  is  a  chastened  heart.  Obedience  is  better 
than  sacrifice.  The  life  is  not  in  the  letter  :  every 
contract  with  God  must  be  kept  in  the  spirit. 
Jephthah's  faith  revealed  itself  before  the  battle. 
That  God  was  with  him,  was  proved  by  his  victory. 
But  his  entire  self-surrender  to  God  approves  itself 
still  more  beautifully  after  the  battle.  For  he 
conquers  himself.  He  bowed  himself  reverently  be 
fore  God,  before  the  decision  was  given  ;  but  his 
deepest  piety  manifests  itself  afterwards.  He  gives 
his  own  people,  he  gives  Ammon  and  Moab,  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  an  Israelite  to  perform 
the  vows  he  has  made.  He  suffers  his  vow  to  bind 
him,  but  does  not  attempt  to  bind  it.  He  inter- 

ings.  Now,  that  law  requires  that  offerings  shall  be  of  the 
male  gender  ;  whereas  ordinary  vows  might  embrace  fe 
males,  Lev.  xxTii.  4.  This  view  will  impart  clearness  to 
some  of  our  author's  sentences  farther  on,  where  he  inti 
mates  that  Jephthah  could  not  redeem  his  daughter  with 
out  taking  "  refuge  behind  external  formula1,  "  ».  e.  without 
interpreting  the  vow,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  class  of  vows  to 
which  it  was  not  originally  meant  to  belong.  —  TK.  ] 

1  [Frauen,  by  which   the  author  evidently  means  mar 

ried  women.  But  Q^tZTI)  bears  no  such  restricted  sense, 
cf.  Gea.  Lex.  8.  v.  Moreover,  that  maidens  were  confined  to 
the  house  is  a  proposition  decidedly  negatived  by  all  we 
know  of  the  position  of  the  female  sex  among  the  Hebrews. 
See  Bible  Diet.,  art.  «  Women/'  —  TR.] 

•i  Apparently  similar  thoughts,  it  is  true,  are  suggested 


rets  it,  not  according  to  the  letter,  but  the  spirit. 

ev.  xxvii.  4,  5  prescribes  the  way  in  which  a 
woman,  concerning  whom  a  vow  has  been  made, 
is  to  be  redeemed.  But  his  only  little  daughter, 
who  comes  to  meet  him,  he  cannot  protect.  Since 
God  leads  her  forth  towards  him,  He  cannot  in 
tend  an  offering  of  ten  shekels  (Lev.  xxvii.  5).  His 
pious  soul  does  not  take,  refuge  behind  external 
formulae  ;  as  we  read  in  connection  with  heathen 
vows  and  bad  promises.8  He  recognizes  the  fact 
that,  since  his  only,  dearly  loved  child  comes  to 
meet  him,  God  demands  of  him  all  the  love  which 
he  cherishes  for  her,  and  all  the  pain  which  it  will 
cost  him  to  part  with  her.  And  in  this  conviction, 
he  hesitates  not  for  an  instant.  He  believes  like 
Abraham  ;  and,  like  him,  albeit  with  a  bleeding 
heart,  makes  full  surrender  of  what  God  requires. 

The  scene  of  Jephthah's  meeting  with  his 
daughter  has  no  equal  in  pathetic  power.  Her  we 
see  advancing  with  a  radiant  face,  giving  voice  to 
her  jubilant  heart,  surrounded  by  dancing  com 
panions,  and  longing  to  hear  her  father's  happy 
greeting  ;  while  he,  in  the  midst  of  sounding  tim 
brels  and  triumphant  shouts  —  hides  his  face  for 
agony  !  What  might  have  been  a  moment  of  loud 
est  jubilation,  is  become  one  of  the  deepest  sorrow. 
That  on  which  his  imagination  had  fondlv  dwelt 
as  the  crowning  point  of  his  joy  —  the  honor  with 
which  he  could  encircle  the  head  of  his  only  child, 
his  virgin-daughter,  now  the  first  in  all  the  nation 
—  was  instantly  transformed  into  the  heaviest  woe. 
"  0  my  daughter,  deeply  hast  thou  caused  me  to 
bow,  and  thou  alone  distrcssest  me-"  He  borrows 
the  words  perhaps  from  the  panegyrical  song  in 
which  she  celebrates  him  as  "  having  caused  the 
enemy  to  kneel,4  and  to  be  distressed  ;  "  and  in  the 
extremity  ofjiis  grief  applies  them  to  his  child, 
thus  suddenly  astonished  and  struck  dumb  in  the 
midst  of  her  joy.  "  But,"  continues  the  hero, 
though  his  heart  weeps,  "  I  have  opened  my  mouth 
unto  Jehovah,  and  I  cannot  go  back."  I  promised 
God  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  must  perform  it 
in  the  same  spirit.  And  there  is  not  in  all  an 
tiquity,  no,  nor  yet  in  Holy  Scripture,  an  instance 
of  a  maiden  uttering  a  more  beautiful,  more  pro 
foundly  pathetic  word,  than  that  which  Jephthah's 
daughter,  a  hero's  daughter,  a  true  child  of  Israel, 
sj>eaks  to  her  father,  even  while  as  yet  she  knows 
not  the  purport  of  the  vow  :  "  Hast  thou  opened 
thy  mouth  to  Jehovah,  then  do  according  to  that 
which  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth  ;  for  Jehovah 
also  hath  done  according  to  thy  word,  and  hath 
taken  vengeance  on  thy  enemies."  She  neither 
deprecates  nor  laments,  gives  no  start,  exhibits  no 
despair  —  does  nothing  to  make  her  father  waver  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  encourages  him,  refers  him 
to  what  God  has  done,  and  bids  him  do  as  he  has 
promised,  not  to  think,  as  he  might  perhaps  be 
tempted  to  do,  of  change  or  modification  in  her 

from  a  heathen  point  of  view,  not  only  by  such  examples  as 
that  of  Iphigenia  (cf.  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  ii.  95),  and  of  Cur- 
;ius  in  Home,  but  alco  by  that  of  Anchurus,  the  son  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Midas,  who  deemed  his  own  life  the  most 
precious  sacrifice  that  could  be  offered  from  his  father's  pos- 
ssions  to  the  gods.  But  in  reality,  these  exhibit  only  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices  — 
principles,  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  and  their 
spiritual  modes  of  conception,  stand  strongly  in  contrast. 
Cf.  Niigelsbach,  NacJihomerische  Theologie,  p.  244,  etc. 


<  "onynpn  snpn,  from  sro, 

o  cause  to  kneel,  to  subdue.  She  sang  perhaps  about  the 
enemies  whom  he  had  subdued  (cf.  ch.  v.  27)  ;  he  sadly  ap- 

>!!<•,•<  her  words  to  what  she  is  doing  with  reference  to  him 
self. 
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favor.  Such  is  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the 
narrative,  that  the  modes  of  thought  and  feeling 
characteristic  of  this  heroic  daughter,  as  such,  stand 
out  in  full  relief;  for  it  is  in  true  womanlv  style 
that  she  says  to  her  father  :  "  Since  Jehovah  hath 
taken  vengeance  of  thine  enemies."  The  utter 
ance  is  altogether  personal,  as  her  womanly  inter- 
est  was  personal.  She  concentrates  the  national 
victory  in  that  of  her  father;  the  national  enemy 
in  the"  enemies  of  her  father.  God  has  given  him 


vengeance  ??);  consequently  he  is  bound, 

personally,  to  give  to  God  what  he  has  promised 

Vers.  .37-40.  And  she  said  to  her  father,  Let 
this  thing  be  done  to  me.  The  noble  maiden 
may  boldly  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  Isaac, 
who,  according  to  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  was  not 
aware  of  the  sacrifice  to  which  he  was  destined. 
She  gives  herself  up  to  her  father,  freely  and  joy 
fully,  to  be  dealt  with  as  his  vow  demanded. 
Heathen  antiquity,  also,  has  similar  instances  of 
virgins  voluntarily  ottering  themselves  up  for  their 
native  land.  But  comparison  will  point  out  the 
difference  between  them  nnd  the  case  of  Jephthah's 
daughter,  and  will  help  to  show  that  here  there 
can  be  no  thought  of  a  literal  sacrifice  of  life. 
Pausanias  (i.  32)  relates  the  legend,  dramatically 
treated  bv  Euripides,  that  when  the  Athenians, 
who  harbored  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  were  at 
war  with  the  Peloponnesians,  an  oracle  declared 
the  voluntary  death  of  one  of  those  descendants 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  victory  to  the 
Athenians  ;  whereupon  Macaria  killed  herself.  — 
When  the  Thebnns  were  waging  war  with  the 
Orchotnenians,  the  oracle  advised  them,  that,  if 
they  were  to  conquer,  their»most  distinguished  fel 
low-citizen  must  sacrifice  himself  (Pans.  ix.  17). 
AntipO-'nus,  who  is  this  most  distinguished  citizen, 
despises  the  oracle  ;  his  daughters,  on  the  contrary, 
honor  it,  and  devote  themselves  to  death.  —  In  the 
war  of  Erechtheus  with  Eumolpus,  the  oracle  re 
quired  of  the  former  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughters. 
They  voluntarily  killed  themselves  (Apoll.  iii.  15, 
11  ;  cf.  Hevnc  on  the  passage).  The  same  thing 
is  told  of  Mantis  by  Plutarch.  Defeated  by  the 
Cimbrians,  a  divine  oracle  informed  him  that  he 
would  conquer,  if  he  offered  up  his  daughter, 
which  he  did.  In  all  these  legends,  which  might 
be  greatly  multiplied,  an  oracle  commands  the 
virgin-sacrifice;  in  all  of  them,  a  vigorous,  super 
stitious  belief  in  the  atoning  efficacy  of  pure  blood, 
such  as  appears  in  the  German  legend  of  Poor 
Heinrich,  is  the  underlying  motive  ;  in  all  of  them, 
also,  the  virgin-sacrifice  forms  the  preliminary  con 
dition  of  victory.  But  in  the  history  of  Jephthah 
all  this  is  changed.  Jcnhthah  makes  a  vow,  but 
does  not  think  of  his  daughter.  In  his  case,  the 
vow  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  victory  belongs, 
not  to  men,  but  to  God.  He  makes  a  vow,  although 
God  has  not  required  one.  He  keeps  it,  even  after 
victory,  although  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  had 
not  been  anticipated.  Neither  he  nor  his  daughter 
think  of  evasions,  such,  e.g.,  as  Pausanias  (iv.  9) 
speaks  of  in  connection  with  similar  histories  in 
Mcsscnia.  And  yet,  the  offering  which  each  of 
them  brings  is  as  trying  as  death  would  be,  al 
though  it  cannot  actually  involve  death.  For  that 
point  is  decided,  not  only  by  the  different  state 
ments  of  the  history  itself,  but  especially  by  the 
fact  that  the  offering'  is  made  to  Jehovah,  who,  even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  he  himself  re- 

1  Similar  ctutomi  may  be  found  even  in  modern  time*. 
In  a  Weat-SlaTic  legend  a  maiden  to  blamed  for  having 
married  without  baring  taken  leave  of  maidenhood,  which 


quires  a  sacrifice,  will  not  suffer  obedience  to  con 
summate  itself  in  deeds  of  blood. 

Let  me  alone  two  months,  that  I  may  go  and 
descend  upon  the  mountains,  and  weep  over 
my  virginity,  I  and  my  companions.  No  equiv 
ocal  intimation  is  here  given  of  the  fate  which 
befell  the  daughter  of  Jephthah.  She  was  still  in 
her  father's  house,  an  only  daughter,  not  yet  mar 
ried.  Since  the  vow  touches  her,  and  devotes  her 
entirely  as  an  offering  to  God,  she  must  belong  to 
no  one  else,  consequently  not  to  hor  father,  nor  to 
a  husband.  She  cannot  be  married,  and  will  never 
rejoice  over  children.  That  is  Jephthah's  sorrow 

—  his  house  is  withered  away  CT1?X  his  family 
disappears.  The  highest  happiness  in  Israel,  to 
have  children,  and  thus  to  see  one's  name  or  hquse 
continued,  will  not  be  his.  The  dearest  of  all 
beings,  his  only  child,  is  dead  to  him.  The  same 
sorrow,  and  in  accordance  with  ancient  feelings 
with  even  greater  severity,  if  that  were  possible, 
falls  on  the  virgin  daughter  herself.  An  unmar 
ried  life  was  equivalent  to  death  for  the  maidens  of 
ancient  Israel.  For  the  bud  withers  away.  Con 
jugal  love  and  duty,  the  blossoms  of  life,  do  not 
appear.  Unmarried  maidens  have  no  place  in  the 
life  of  the  state.  Marriage  forms  the  crown  of 
normal  family  life.  The  psalm  (Ixxviii.  fi.'J)  notes 
it  as  part  of  the  utmost  popular  misery,  that  "  the 
fire  (bf  war)  consumes  the  voung  men,  and  the 
maidens  are  not  celebrated  >r  (in  marriage  songs). 
Analogous  sentiments  arc  frequent  in  the  life  of 
ancient  nations.  The  Brahminism  of  India  looks 
upon  a  childless  condition  as  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful  A  woman  is  always  in  need  of  manly 
guidance  and  protection  ;  be  it  as  daughter  from 
her  father,  as  wife  from  her  husband,  or  as  mother 
from  her  sons  (cf.  Bohlen,  Altes  Indirn,  ii.  141  ff.). 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus  concerning  marriage,  and 
their  penalties  against  men  who  did  not  marry,  arc 
familiar.  Noteworthy,  with  reference  to  the  cus 
toms  of  Asia  Minor,  is  an  episode  in  the  history 
of  Polycrates,  the  tvrant  of  Samos.  Being  urgently 
warned  by  bis  daughter  against  leaving  bis  island 
to  go  toOroetus,  who  was  on  the  continent,  he  be 
came  angry,  and  threatened  her,  that  in  ease  of 
bis  safe  return  home,  she  should  long  afterwards 
continue  to  be  a  virgin  ;  to  which  the  dutiful  daugh 
ter  replied,  that  she  would  gladly  remain  virgin 
much  longer  still,  if  only  she  did  not  lose  hei 
father  (Herod,  iii.  124). 

And  weep  over  my  virginity.  Not,  then,  it 
apjH-ars,  to  mourn  her  own  untimely  death.  If  she 
was  to  die,  it  would  have  l>ccu  unnatural  to  ask  for 
a  space  of  two  months  to  lie  sjH-nt  on  the  moun 
tains  in  weeping.  In  that  case,  why  depart  with 
her  maiden  companions  <  why  not  remain  at  home 
with  her  father?  A  person  expecting  death  and 
ready  for  it,  would  ask  no  time  for  lamentation. 
Such  a  one  dies,  and  is  lamented  by  others.  But 
Jephthah's  daughter  is  to  live  —  a  virgin  life,  to 
which  no  honor  is  paid,  from  which  no  blossoms 
ipring  —  a  life  of  stillness  and  seclusion.  No  nup 
tial  song  shall  praise,  no  husband  honor,  no  child 
grace  her.  This  weeping  of  virgins,1  Invause  they 
remain  without  the  praise  of  wedlock,  is  character* 
stic  of  the  naive  manners  and  candid,  unaffected 
purity  of  ancient  life  through  wide-extended  cir 
clet.  Sophocles,  in  "  King  (Edipus  "  (ver.  1504), 
makes  the  father  express  his  fears  that  "  age  will 
consume  his  children,  fruitless  and  unmarried." 

t  WM  customary   to   do    In   pathetic    and    elegiac 
Weniig,  Wttt-Slav.  MarekenteJuilz,  pp.  13,311. 
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Electra,  in  the  tragedy  which  bears  her  name,  says 
of  Chrysothemis  (ver.  962  f.) :  "  Well  mayest  thou 
lament  that  thou  must  grow  old  so  long  in  unmar 
ried  joylessness ; "  just  as  she  is  herself  commis 
erated  by  Orestes  (ver.  1185) :  "  Oh,  the  years  of 
unmarried,  anxious  life  which  thou  hast  lived." 
In  many  other  instances  of  virgins  who  must  die 
or  have  died,  the  fact  of  their  dying  unmarried  is 
lamented.  So,  for  example,  in  the  beautiful  in 
scription  of  the  Anthology  (cf.  Herder,  Werke,  xx. 
73) :  "  Dear  daughter,  thou  wentest  so  early,  and 
ere  I  adorned  thy  bridal  couch,  down  to  the  yellow 
stream  under  the  shades;"  and  in  the  plaint  of 
Polyxena  (Euripides,  Hecuba,  ver.  414) :  "  Un 
married,  without  nuptial  song,  which  nevertheless 
is  my  due."  The  daughter  of  Jcphthah  laments 
not'  that  she  must  die  as  a  virgin,  but  with  her 
maiden  companions  bewails  her  virginity  itself. 

From  year  to  year  the  daughters  of  Israel 
go  to  celebrate  in  songs  (DlSHy,  cf.  ch.  v.  11) 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah.  Of  this  festival  * 
nothing  further  is  known.  A  reflection  of  the 
feelings  it  expressed  might,  however,  be  found  in 
very  ancient  analogies.  After  the  maiden,  with 
her  companions,  has  wept  on  the  mountains  for 
two  months,  over  the  vain  promise  of  her  youth, 
she  returns  to  her  father.  The  mountains  are  the 
abode  of  a  pure  and  elevated  solitude,  in  which 
her  own  chaste  heart  and  those  of  her  companions 
can  open  themselves  without  being  overheard.  On 
mountains,  also,  and  in  unfrequented  pasture-lands 
and  forests,  abode  the  Greek  Artemis,  the  virgin 
who  goes  about  alone,  without  companions,  like 
the  moon  in  the  sky.  It  was  on  account  of  this 
her  virginity,  that  Greek  maidens  celebrated  her 
in  many  pla'ces  with  song  and  dance  ;  from  which 
practice  she  derived  the  name  Artemis  Hytnnia, 
especially  current  in  the  mountains  of  Arcadia. 
The  hymns  were  sung  by  virgin-choirs  (cf.  Welcker, 
Griech.  Mtjtliol.  i.  585).  A  similar  festival  was  de 
voted  to  Artemis  on  Mount  Taygetus.  At  Caryse, 
also  in  Laconia,  festive  choral  'dances  were  yearly 
executed  in  her  honor  (Pans.  iii.  10).  The  virgin 
goddess  was  also  called  Hecacrge  ('E/cae/ryTj),  and 
Opis  or  Oupis  fAiris  or  Ovwis).  O&iriyyos  is  the 
song  of  praise,  with  which,  especially  in  Delos, 
and  in  accordance  with  peculiar  myths,  virgins 
celebrated  the  chaste  Oupis,  and  brought  her,  as 
soon  as  they  married,  a  lock  of  their  hair  (Callini. 
in  Del.  ver.  292  ;  Pans.  i.  43).  The  same  custom  was 
observed  at  Megara  with  reference  to  Iphinoe,  who 
died  a  virgin  ( Paus.  i.  43).  Here  also  tradition 
leads  us  back  to  Artemis,  who  is  styled  protectress 
of  her  father.  That  it  is  the  attributes  of  chastity 
and  virginity  which  are  thus  celebrated,  is  indicated 

1  On  the  statement  of  Epiphanius,  that  a  festival  of  the 
daughter  of  .Jephthah  was  still  celebrated  in  his  time,  coin- 
pare  my  article  in  Herzog,  p.  476. 

2  llengstenberg,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  Jephthah 's  vow 
(Pentateuch,  ii.  105  IT.),  seeks  to  explain  the  daaghter's  des 
tiny  by  means  of  an  institute  of  holy  women,  into  which 
she  perhaps  entered.     This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  that 
subject,  which  must  be  referred  to  1   Sam.  ii.  22.     This 

much  only  seems  to  me  to  be  certain,  that  by  the  iTlSIl!£, 
Ex.  xxxviii.  8  and  1  Sam  ii.  22,  we  are  not  to  understand 
ministering  women.  It  must  be  remarked,  in  general,  that 

the  fundamental  signification  of  SH-J  is,  not  militare,  but 
"  to  be  in  a  multitude."  From  this  the  idea  of  the 
*.T,  the  hosts,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  is  derived. 

^£  derives  its  meaning  "  host,"  not  from  military  disci 
pline,  but  from  the  assembling  of  a  multitude  at  one  place. 


by  the  transfer  of  the  custom  ia  honor  of  a  man, 
in  the  legend  of  Hippolytus.  "  Him,"  Euripides 
makes  Artemis  say,  "  shall  virgins  ever  praise  in 
lyric  songs  ;  "  and  locks  of  hair  were  dedicated  to 
him  by  Troezenian  brides  (cf.  Euripides,  Hippol. 
ver.  1425;  Paus.  ii.  32). 

These  observances  are  a  reflection  of  the  narra 
tive  concerning  Jephthah's  daughter,  for  the  reason 
that  they  present  us  with  virgin  festivals,  and  with 
songs  to  the  goddess  who  did  not  die,  but  remained 
a  virgin.  In  point  of  fact,  the  existence  of  such 
festivals  points  to  conceptions  of  life  under  whose 
influence  woman,  contrary  to  the  common  rule, 
lived  in  a  state  of  virginity.  The  circumstance, 
also,  that  it  became  a  custom  in  Israel  to  "  praise  " 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  four  days  in  every  year, 
is  itself  a  proof  that  the  practice  did  not  refer  to  a 
maiden  who  had  been  put  to  death.  For  what 
would  there  have  been  to  praise  in  what  was  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  her  own  free  will  ?  As 
in  Artemis,  so  in  her,  it  is  voluntary,  self-guarded 
chastity  that  is  praised,  just  as  Hippolytus  also  is 
not  celebrated  because  he  died  unmarried,  but  be 
cause  his  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  virtuous  con 
tinence. 

And  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow, 
and  she  knew  no  man.  Had  she  been  put  to 
death,. that  fact  must  here  have  been  indicated  in 
some  way.  The  narrator  would  have  said,  "  and 
he  presented  her  as  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  in  Miz- 
pah,"  or,  "  and  she  died,  having  known  no  man," 
or  some  other  similar  formula.  At  all  events,  it 
does  not  "  stand  there  in  the  text,"  as  Luther 
wrote,  that  she  was  offered  in  sacrifice.  Much 
rather  does  this  sentence  show  the  contrary.  For 
its  second  clause  is  explanatory  of  the  nature  and 
purport  of  the  vow  as  it  was  fulfilled.  The  end 
to  which  it  looked  was  the  very  thing  which  it  is 
stated  was  actually  secured,  that  she  should  know 
no  man.2  On  any  other  interpretation,  the  addi 
tion  of  this  clause  would  be  inexplicable  and  ques 
tionable.  For  the  fact  that  she  was  a  virgin  in  her 
father's  house,  has  already  been  twice  brought  for 
ward.  Moreover,  it  is  surely  not  an  event  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  for  young  women  to  die  before 
they  are  married.  And  why  should  the  narrator 
have  hesitated  to  speak  of  the  transaction  in  such 
terms  as  properly  and  plainly  described  it  ?  In 
other  cases  he  does  not  fail  to  speak  of  the  most 
fearful  aberrations  just  as  they  arc.  The  truth  is, 
the  whole  narrative  derives  its  mighty  charm  only 
from  the  mysterious,  and  at  that  time  in  Israel 
very  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  daughter  of  the 
great  hero,  for  whom  a  life  of  brilliant  happiness 
opened  itself,  spent  her  days  in  solitude  and  vir 
ginity.3  Death,  even  unnatural,  was  nothing  un- 

The  women  of  the  passages  alluded  to  are  therefore  not 
ministering  women,  but  persons  who  collected  together  at  the 
tabernacle  for  purposes  of  prayer,  requests,  and  thanks 
giving,  like  the  wives  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  i.),  or  to  consult 
with  and  inquire  of  the  priests.  Some,  of  course,  were  more 
inst:int  and  continuous  in  their  attendance  than  others  (cf. 
Kimchi  on  1  Sam.  ii.  22).  At  all  events,  they  were  women 
who  were  either  married  or  widowed.  But  the  history  of 
Jophthah's  daughter  is  related  as  something  extraordinary. 
Her  virginity  must  remain  intacc.  On  this  account  she  is  la 
mented,  and  a  festival  is  celebrated  for  her  sake.  These  are 
uncommon  matters,  not  to  be  harmonized  with  the  idea  of  a 
familiarly  known  institute.  Even  among  the  Talmudists,  a 
female  ascetic  is  a  phenomenon  unheard  of  and  unapprovea 
(Sotn,  22  a). 

8  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume  anything  more  to  explain 
the  lament  of  the  daughter  or  the  grief  of  the  bereaved 
father.  Even  Roman  fathers  took  it  sorrowfully,  when  their 
danglers  became  vestal  virgins,  notwithstanding  the  great 
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common.  But  a  life  such  as  Jephthah's  daughter 
henceforth  lived,  was  at  that  time  unparalleled  in 
Israel,  and  affords  therefore  profound  instruction, 
not  to  be  overlooked  because  issuing  from  the 
silence  of  retirement. 

Jephthah  performs  his  vow.  That  which  comes 
to  meet  him,  even  when  it  proves  to  be  his  daugh 
ter,  he  consecrates  entirely  to  God,  as  a  true  offer 
ing  of  righteousness  (cf.  Ps.  li.  21  : 


He  fulfills  his  vow  so  fully  as  to 
it  it  beyond  his  own  reach  to  annul  or  commute 
its  purport.  For  he  fulfills,  as  he  vowed,  volun 
tarily  ;  no  one  called  on  him  to  make  his  promise 
good.  The  background  of  the  history,  without 
which  it  cannot  be  understood,  is  life  in  and  with 
God.  The  providence  to  which  the  hero  commits 
the  definition  of  his  vow,  is  that  of  Jehovah.  And 
If  God  leads  his  daughter  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
thus  in  her  receives  the  highest  object  in  the  gift  of 
Jephthah,  the  consecration  of  which  she  becomes 
the  subject  cannot  be  of  a  nature  opposed  to  God. 
The  event  throws  a  brightness  over  the  life  of 
peri>etnal  virginity  which  rescues  it  from  ignominy 
ana  dishonor.  Jephthah's  daughter  typically  exem 
plifies  the  truth  that  a  virgin  life,  if  it  be  consecra 
ted  to  God,  is  not  such  an  utter  abnormity,  as  until 
then  it  had  apj>eared.  In  Jephthah's  fulfillment 
of  his  vow  and  the  consequent  unmarried  life  of 
his  daughter,  there  is  a  foreshadowing  of  those 
evangelical  thoughts  by  means  of  which  the  AJHJS- 
tle  IHierates  woman  from  the  dread  of  remaining 
nnwedded.  Not,  however,  that  we  are  to  look  here 
for  the  germ  or  type  of  the  nunnery  system  ; l  but 
for  an  example  of  belonging  wholly  to  God,  and 
of  living  unmarried,  without  being  burdened  or 
placed  in  a  false  position. 

That  Jephthah  through  his  vow  l>ecame  the 
occasion  of  such  an  example,  is  already  some  miti 
gation  of  hi*  fate.  He  has  become  the  father,  not 
of  children  who  inherited  his  house,  but  of  count 
less  virgins  who  learned  from  his  daughter  to 
remain  free  and  wholly  devoted  to  God.  Jephthah 
IB  a  truly  tragic  hero.  His  youth  endures  perse 
cution.  His  strength  grows  in  exile.  His  victorv 
and  fame  veil  themselves  in  desolation  when  hfs 
only  daughter  leaves  his  home.  But  everywhere 
be  is  great.  Whatever  befalls,  he  comes  out  con- 
oueror  at  last.  God  is  alwavs  the  object  of  his 
faith.  He  suffers  more  than  Gideon  ;  but  what  he 
does  at  last  docs  not  become  a  snare  to  Israel.  He 
also  had  no  successors  in  his  office  of  wisdom  and 
heroism — just  as  Gideon,  and  Samson,  and  Sam- 

konor  of  tuch  a  vocation.  They  were  glad  to  leave  «uch 
honor*  to  the  children  of  frcedmen  (Sueton.  Aug.  31 ;  Dio 
Can*.  66,  p.  663). 

1  On  thin  point,  compare  my  article  In  Ilerzog,  p.  474, 
Dote. 

2  Poet*,  unfortunately,  have  auno«t  without  exception 
eonftlJeml  a  wrrincial  death  more  poetical,  and  have  tl.u- 
done  §rriouji  Injustice  to  the  memory  of  Jephthah.     It  WM 
tone,  among  other*,  by  Dante  (Paraditt,  T.  06),  who  herein 


uel  had  none ;  but  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  had 
them  not.  His  daughter,  who  resembled  a  Miriam, 
gave  herself  up  to  God.a 


HOMILKTICAL   AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jephthah's  call  was  extraordinary  :  extraordi 
nary  also  is  the  manner  of  his  own  endurance  and 
his  daughter's  obedience.  He  parts  with  her, 
though  deeply  afflicted.  He  yields,  though  pos 
sessed  of  secular  power.  His  daughter  comforts 
him,  though  herself  the  greatest  loser.  Isaac  did 
not  know  that  he  was  to  be  the  sacrifice;  but 
Jephthah's  daughter  knows  it,  and  is  content. 

1.  Thus  it  ap[>ears   that  a  child  who  loves  its 
father,  can  also  love  God.     In  true  devotion  of 
children  to  parents,  there  lies  a  genii  of  the  like 
relation  to  God.     The  daughter  of  Jephthah  loves 
her  father  so  dearly,  that  for  his  sake  she  calmly 
submits  to  that  which  he  has  vowed  to  God.     It  is 
written  :  Honor  thy  father  and  mother,  that  thy 
days   may  be   long   in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee.    To  Jephthah'e  daughter  this 
was  fulfilled  in  the  spirit     Her  memory  has  never 
faded  from  the  books  of  Israel,  nor  from  the  heaven 
of  God,  where  all  sorrows  are  redeemed. 

2.  Jephthah  might   have   conquered  without  a 
vow  ;  but  having  vowed  In-fore  his  victory,  he  ful 
fills  it  after  the  same.     Faithfulness  to  his  word  is 
man's  greatest  wisdom,  even  though  he  moisten  it 
with  tears.    Faithfulness  towards  a  sin  is  inconceiv 
able;  liecause  unfaithfulness  lies  in  the  nature  of 
sin.     Faithfulness  has  the  promise  :  be  thou  faith 
ful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thce  the  crown  of 
life. 

3.  Jephthah's  daughter  docs  not  die  like  one 
sacrificed  to  Molcch  :  she  dies  to  the  world.     Siie 
loses  a  thousand  joys  that  are  sweet  as  love.     But 
no  one  ever  dies  t'o  the  world  and   lives   to  God, 
without  experiencing  sorrow.     A  virgin  life  is  a 
nameless  life,  as  Jephthah's  daughter  is  nameless 
in  Scripture.     But  the  happiness  of  this  world  is 
not  indispensable;  and  like  the  solitary  flower,  the 
unmarried  woman  can  belong  to  her  God,  in  whose 
heaven  they  neither  give  nor  are  given  in  mar 
riage. 

GKRLACH  :  That  the  Judges  whom  God  raised 
up,  when  thev  thus  offered  to  the  Lord  even  that 
which  thev  held  most  dear,  did  not  deliver  the  es 
tranged  and  deeply  fallen  people  in  a  merely  out 
ward  sense,  is  shown  by  this  act  of  believing  sur 
render. 


followed  the  Catholic  exegeaU  of  hl>  day  (cf.  my  article  In 
lierzog,  p.  470).  To  be  mire.  Herder  did  the  came.  Lord 
Byron  aluo.  in  hb  Hebrew  Mtloilie*  (*ce  a  Intni-laMon  ol  Ills 
poems  in  Kit-in  *  Volkskaltniler,  for  ISM,  p  47).  The  n:uuen 
in  Il.ni'liT*  Oratorio  .-rein  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
poem  of  Buchanan,  published  In  Strnsburg,  1.VW.  Cf 
Uodeke,  Painjihilui  Genxertbaeh,  p.  672.  In  FU<MT>  Hn- 
toriaelier  LmUyartrn  (Augnburg  and  Frankfort,  1702),  the 
daughter  U  called  "  Jephtlna." 


Ephratm't  proud  and  envious  conduct  towards  Jephthah. 
CHAPTER    XII.  1-7. 

1       And  the  men  of  Ephraim  gathered  themselves  together,  and  went  northward  [pro 
ceeded  to  Zaphon],  and  said  unto  Jephthah,  Wherefore  passetUt  thou  over  [Why 
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didst  thou  pass  on  —  proceed—  ]  to  fight  against  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon,  and 

2  didst  not  call  us  to  go  with  thee  ?  we  will  burn  thine  house  upon  thee  with  fire.  And 
Jephthah  said  unto  them,  I  and  my  people  were  at  great  strife  [in  a  severe  conflict] 
with  the  children  [sons]  of  Ammon  ;  and  when  [omit  :  when]  I  called  you.  [and]  ye 

3  delivered  me  riot  out  of  their  hands  [hand].     And  when  I  saw  that  ye  delivered  me 
not,  I  put  my  life  in   my  hand.-*  [hand],  and   passed  over   [on]   against  the  children 
[sons]  of  Ammon,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  them  into  my  hand  :  where- 

4  fore  then  are  ye  come  up  unto  me  this  d:iy,  to  fight  against  me  ?     Then   [And] 
Jephthah  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  Gilead,  and  fought  with   Ephraim  :  and 
the  men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  because  they  [had]  said,  ye  Gilead  ites  are  fugi 
tives  of  P^phraim   among  the  Ephraimites,  and  among  the  Manassites   [fugitives  of 

5  Ephraim  are  ye  Gilead,  in  Ephraim  and  Manasseh],     And  the  Gileadites  took  the 
pass  iges  [fords]  of  [the]  Jordan  before  the  Ephraimites  [toward  Ephraim]  :  and  it 
was  so,  that  when  those  Ephraimites  which  were  escaped  [the  fugitives  of  Ephraim], 
said,  Let  me  go  over  ;  that  the  men  of  Gilead  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  an  Ephraimite  ? 

6  If  he  said,  Nay  ;  Then  said  they  unto  him,  Say  now  Shibboleth  :  and  he  said  Sibboleth  : 
for  he  could  not  l  frame  to  pronounce  it  right.    Then  they  took  him  and  slew  [slaugh 
tered]  him  at  the  passages  [fords]  of  [the]  Jordan.    And  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the 

7  Ephraimites  forty  and  two  thousand.     And  Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years  :  then 
died  Jephthah  the  Gileadite,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Gilead. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  6.  —  tr  Could  not,"  is  too  strong.     KEIL  :       f^DH,  stands  elliptically  for  2v 
ve  heed.     Cf.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  22  ;  1  CUT.  xxviii.  2,  with  2  Cur.  xii.  14  ;  xxx.  19."  —  Ta.]  ' 


H,  to  apply  the  mind,  to 


EXEGETICAL   AND   DOCTRINAL. 

The  victory  of  Jephthah  is  followed  by  a  repeti 
tion  of  what  took  place  after  Gideon's  heroic 
achievement.  The  overhearing  pride  of  the  chief 
tribe,  Kphraim,  vents  itself  in  each  instance  against 
the  victor  who  has  risen  np  within  the  smaller 
tribe,  and  has  become  the  saviour  of  the  people. 
Now  as  then  the  presumptuous  jealousy  of  the 
tribe  complains  that  it  has  nor  been  invited  to  take 
part  Hut  this  apparent  eagerness  for  war  was 
hypocritical.  The  thing  really  desired  was  a  share 
in  the  booty  and  the  results  of  success.  Ephraim 
would  help  to  reap,  where  it  had  not  sown.  The 
injustice  of  the  tribe  was  even  greater  on  this  occa 
sion  than  in  the  time  of  Gideon.  For  then  it 
really  did  render  some  little  assistance,  albeit  only 
after  Gideon  had  first  led  the  way.  But  here  it 
had  been  called  on  for  help,  and'  had  stayed  at 
home.  As  roon,  however,  as  victory  had  been  ob 
tained,  it  came  with  threats  and  war.  But  it  was 
not  so  successful  now  as  with  Gideon.  That  hero, 
when  they  clamored  against  him,  was  still  in  pur 
suit  of  the  enemy,  and  was  obliged,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  success,  to  allay  their  pride  and  pre 
sumption  by  gentleness  Jephthah  had  no  reason 
for  submitting  to  such  arrogance.  Nor  did  the 
Ephraimites  come  with  words  only  ;  they  were  pre 
pared  to  use  force.  They  derided  the  people,  and 
thought  that  with  arms  in  their  hands  they  could 
chastise  Gilcad  and  humble  Jephthah.  They  will 
set  his  house  on  fire  over  his  head.  Then  Jephthah 
shows  that  he  is  not  only  a  hero  against  enemies, 
but  also  the  Judge  in  Israel.  It  is  his  authority 
which  he  tries  and  [troves  by  chastising  Ephraim. 
But  here  also,  as  in  his  dealings  wilh  the  sons  of 
Ammon,  he  h'rst  establishes  the  righteousness  of 
his  conduct  by  clear  words.  However,  if  sinful 
Ephraim  had  cared  for  righteousness,  it  would  in 
no  case  have  entered  on  this  course.  It  relied  on 
violence,  like  Ammon  ;  and  like  Ammon  it  experi 
enced  the  chastisement  of  violence.  No  Judge  of 


whom  the  history  tells  us  inflicts  such  chastisement 
and  exercises  such  power  within  the  nation  as  well 
as  against  alien  enemies,  as  does  Jephthah.  But 
it  was  needed  ;  and  the  humiliation  of  Ephraira 
for  its  sin  was  less  severe  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  proved,  because  the  punishment  came  in  the 
time  of  Israel's  freedom,  and  not  at  the  expense 
of  that  freedom. 

Ver.  1.  And  proceeded  to  Zaphon.  The  older 
Jewish  expositors,  whom  Ewald  and  Keil  have 

followed,  already  found  in  H3l?Dt?,  not  direction 
toward  the  north,  but  the  name  of  a  city,  which 
lay  beyond  the  Jordan  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  27).  This  interpretation  rests  on  the  require 
ments  of  the  context.  For  in  order  to  explain 
verses  4  and  5,  Ephraim  must  have  advanced  across 
the  Jordan.  The  remark  in  the  Jerusalem  Tal 
mud  (Shwiith,  9,  2),  which  identifies  Zaphon  with 

"1DX237,  Amathus,  Aemath,  cf.  Amateh  (cf.  Ritter, 
xv.  1031),  is  therefore  altogether  suitable.  For 
this  city  was  still  known  in  later  times  as  a  strong 
point  on  the  Jordan,  as  Josephus  repeatedly  states. 
The  Onomdxticon,  also  (ed.  Part  he  v,  p.  26),  says 
concerning  it,  that  it  lay  beyond  the  Jordan,  to 
the  south  of  Pella;  for  Hitter's  oversight,  who 
supposes  that  the  Onomasticon  identifies  Amathus 
with  another  Aemath  in  the  tribe  of  Reul>en,  is 
not  to  be  concurred  in.  Amathus,  according  to 
its  stated  distance  from  Pella  (in  vigesimo  primo 
milUario),  could  not  lie  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  — 
which  agrees  so  far  with  the  fact  that  Zaphon  was 
in  Gad. 

Ver.  2.  And  Jephthah  said  unto  them.  It 
was  not  related  above  that  Jephthah  called  on  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  to  assist,  as  he  here  reminds 
them  ;  but  that  he  would  do  so,  was  to  be  expected. 
But  even  if  he  had  not  done  so,  what  was  there  to 
justify  Ephraim  in  its  contention  and  war?  Jeph 
thah 's  answer  is  not  defiant :  it  allows  that  Gilead 
would  gladly  have  accepted  help,  if  only  a  helper 
had  been  at  hand.  Jephthah  would  gladly  have 
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yielded  the  precedence  in  victory  to  Ephraim,  if 
Ephraim  hacl  only  melded  arms  against  the  enemy 
as  bravely  us  it  now  uses  words  against  its  brethren. 
But  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  deliverer,  he 
put  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  God  gave  the  victory. 
Did  not  Jephthah  devote  his  dearest  possession  in 
order  to  obtain  from  God  the  victory  for  which  he 
entreated  Him  ? 

The  Midrash  has  a  thought  in  this  connection, 
which,  when  disengaged  from  its  unhistorical  wrap 
pings,  is  judirious  and  profound.  It  says  that  for 
the  things  which  befell  Israel  under  Jephthah  only 
the  pric.ots  were  to  blame.  Why  did  they  not 
annul  the  vow  of  Jephthah  !  Why  did  they  not 
re-train  Kphraim  from  civil  war  !  "it  is  manifest 
that  a  truth  is  here  suggested  which  applies  to  all 
times.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  persons 
equipped  with  spiritual  power,  to  lift  up  their  voices 
for  peace,  and  especially  to  lal>or  for  concord  l>e- 
tween  the  single  tril»e  and  all  Israel.  If  they  neg 
lect  this  duty,  their  crtndlestiek  —  this  also  the 
Midnish  intimates  —  will  sooner  or  la:cr  be  over 
thrown. 

Ver.  3.  "Wherefore  then  are  ye  come  up  unto 
me  this  day  to  fight  against  me  ?  Ephraim's 
attempt  is  actually  more  culpable  than  Ammon's. 
In  itself  considered,  civil  war  lietween  cognate 
tribes  is  a  disgrace,  which  am  only  spring  from 
ungodliness.  But  the  sin  of  Ephraim,  when  it 
proposes  to  burn  the  house  of  Jephthah,  is  still 
further  aggravated  by  the  fiiet  that  it  is  directed 
against  the  restorer  of  the  divine  law  and  the  de 
liverer  of  Israel.  It  is  moral  and  national  treason. 
The  Spartans  also,  under  all  sorts  of  pretexts,  had 
left  Athens  to  face  alone  the  advancing  Persians. 
But  when  the  battle  at  Marathon  had  l>cen  won, 
the  auxiliary  troops  who  arrived  t<x>  late  to  lie  of 
service,  praised  and  applauded  the  heroism  of 
Athens  f  Herod.  vi.  120).  Jephthah  dwells  on  the 
injustice  of  Kphraim,  who  would  not  indeed  right 
against  Ammon,  but  now  ("  this  dav  ")  undertakes 
to  make  war  on  him  (he  always  stands  personally 
for  his  people),  in  order  to  excuse  his  armed  resist 
ance.  Kphraim  now  receives  the  punishment  which 
properly  it  had  already  deserved  at  Gideon's  hand". 
It  is  totally  defeated  by  the  hero;  and  its  men  find 
themselves*  entered  on  'a  calamitous  flight. 

Vers.  4,  5.  And  the  men  of  Gilead  smote 
Ephraim.  It  was  not  Jephthah,  as  the  fine  repre- 
s-'nt.ition  gives  us  to  remark,  who  prosecuted  the 
hloo.lv  pursuit.  He  contented  himself  with  chas- 
ti-ini/  Kphraim  according  to  its  presumption  ;  but 
the  people  of  Gilead  had  l>ecn  exasperated  by  the 
contempt  of  the  Kphraimitcs.  It  is  true  that  the 
sentence  in  which  the  ground  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Gilcuditcs  over  an  utterance  of  the  Kphraimitcs  is 

expressed,  is  not  easily  expounded  :    ^"'9^   *f> 


For  it  is  not  at  once  apparent 
how  the  Gilcadites  could  be  called  "fugitives  of 
Ephraim,"  seeing  they  were  descendants  of  Manas- 
\  M-!I.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  makes  this  in 
telligible.  Kphraim  raised  a  claim  to  participate 
in  war.  only  in  the  canes  of  Gideon  and  Jephthah, 
not  in  those  of  the  other  Judges.  It  u  manifest, 
then-fore,  that  it  based  its  claim  npon  the  fact  that 
Gideon  and  Jephthah  belonged  to  Manassch,  its 
own  sister-tribe.  At  any  rate,  the  House  of  Joseph, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  had  from  of  old  a  con 
sciousness  of  a  certain  unity  of  its  own.  It  treated 
as  one  with  Joshua  (Josh.  xvii.  u  flf.).  It  entered 
together  into  its  territory  (Judg.  i.  22).  Under 


king  Solomon  it  was  under  a  common  administra 
tive  officer  (\  Kgs.  xi.  28).  Now,  in  the  "  House 
of  Joseph  "  Kphraim  had  the  chief  voice  ;  for  Ma 
nasseh  was  divided,  and  its  possessions  lay  scattered 
among  other  trills.  Hence,  it  could  with  some 
plausibility  claim  it  as  its  right  that  no  division  of 
the  House  of  Joseph  should  undertake  a  wr.rliko 
expedition  without  its  participation.  Nor  do  Gid 
eon  and  Jephthah  deny  this  right.  "  We  did  call 
thee,"  says  the  latter;  "  but  thou  didst  not  come." 
Only  the  manner  in  which  Kphraim  raivd  its 
claim  was  sinful,  unjust,  and  arrogant.  For  it 
raised  it,  not  in  the  time  of  distress,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  booty ;  and  instead  of  applauding  a 
great  achievement,  it  indulged  in  derision,  which 
exasperated  the  warriors  of  Gilead.  For  in  storm 
ing  at  Jephthah  for  not  calling  it,  it  denies  to  Gil 
ead  every  right  of  separate  action.  "  How  can 
Gilead  proume  to  exercise  tribal  functions,  and 
set  a  prince  and  judge  over  Israel  ?  "  "  Gilead  is 
no  community  at  all,"  but  only  a  "  set  of  fugitives,'' 
who  act  as  if  they  were  a  triln.*,  whereas  in  fact 
they  belong  elsewhere.  Thev  use  the  word  fielctiiH 
(fugitives)  by  way  of  contumely,  just  a>  among 
the  Greeks  <(>vyds  meant  both  fugitive  and  ban 
ished.  Ye  are  "  fugitives  of  Kphraim."  taunted  tho 
Kphraimitcs,  and  would  set  yourselves  up  as  an 
independent  principality.  In  so  saying,  Kphraim 
arrogantly  put  itself  in  the  place  of  the  House  of 
Joseph,  to  which  Giicad  also  belonged,  since  it  was 
the  son  of  Machir  of  Manasseh.  "  Gilcad  belongs 
in  the  midst  of  Kphraim  and  Manasseh."  This 
addition  was  intended  to  add  jx>int  to  what  pre 
ceded.  Gilead  is  nothing  by  itself,  has  no  tribal 
rights;  it  belongs  to  the  House  of  Joseph.  This 
was  true,  indeed;  and  Gilcad's  descendants  lived 
on  l)oi li  sides  of  the  river  (Num.  xxvi.  3O  n".)  ;  but 
"  fugitives  "  they  were  not.  The  half-tribe  of  Ma 
nasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  was  a.s  independent  as 
anv  other  tril>e ;  and  in  the  war  again.-t  Aininon 
Gilead  proj>cr  was  doubtless  joined  by  men  of  other 
trilR's,  especially  Gad.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder 
that  tlie  men  of  Gilcad  became  greatly  cxasiterated, 
and  did  not  spare  the  Kphraimites  even  in  their 
flight.  Jephthah  only  defeated  them  ;  but  the  mul 
titude  slew  them  like  enemies,  and  gave  no  quarter. 
Thus,  sin  and  contumely  beget  passion  and  cru 
elty.  The  discord  of  brethren  inflicts  the  dcciiest 
wounds.  Nowhere  does  hatred  rise  higher,  tlian 
where  concord  is  natural. 

Ver.  6.  Then  said  they  to  him,  Say  Shib 
boleth.  Ephraim  meets  with  remarkable  exjnv 
rienecs  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  In  Gideon's 
time,  it  gained  easy  victory  there  over  the  Midiun- 
ites  whom  that  hero  cha>ed  into  their  hands  ;  now 
it  is  itself  chased  thither  and  there  put  to  death. 
In  the  outset,  its  men  had  taunted  Gilcad  with  the 
term  "fugitives  of  Ephraim,"  and  now  they  are 

themselves  in  very  truth  =V??$  "£°??.  Before, 
they  prided  themselves  upon  their  tribe  name  Kph- 
raim,  which  they  haughtily  used  for  tin:  whole 
House  of  Joseph  ;  and  now,  when  an  Kphraimite 
came  to  the  stream,  he  is  fain  to  deny  his  triln-  in 
order  to  save  his  life.  The  enraged  men  of  Gilcad 
will  not  suffer  one  Kphraimite  to  cross  the  river; 
hence  the  requisition  of  every  one  who  wished  to 
pass  over,  to  say  ShiMxJeth,  which  no  Kiihraimite 
could  do,  for  he  could  only  say  SibltolrtL  What 
"  Shibboleth  "  meant,  is  of  minor  imjiortancc ;  but 
as  its  enunciation  was  required  at  the  river,  and  in 
order  to  pass  it.  it  may  IKJ  assumed  that  the  Gilcad 
ites  thought  rather  of  the  signification  ••  stream  " 
than  "  ear,"  both  of  which  the  word  has.  Ever/ 
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Ephraimite  in  this  extremity  had  the  feeling  after 
wards  depicted  in  the  Psalm  (Ixix.  3  [2])  :  "I  am 
come  into  depth*  of  waters,  and  the  stream  over 

flows  me,"  ^pOStplp  nVach  --  When,  during 
the  Flemish  war,  the  insurrection  against  the 
French  broke  out,  May  25,  1302,  the  gates  were 
guarded,  and  no  one  was  suffered  to  pass  out,  ex 
cept  such  as  were  able  to  say,  "  Sciit  ende  friend," 
which  words  no  Frenchman  could  pronounce. 
(Mensel,  Gesch.  von  Franlcr.  ii.  134  ;  Schmidt,  Gesch. 
von  Franlcr.  I  682). 

And  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the  Ephraim- 
ites  forty  and  two  thousand.  The  number  42 
(7  times  6)  appears  to  be  not  far  removed  from 
a  round  number  ;  but  its  occurrence  is  associated 
with  severe  and  well-merited  judgments  on  sin. 
As  here  42,000  sinful  Kphraimites  fall,  so  42  of 
•the  mockers  of  the  prophet  Elijah  are  killed  by 
bears  (2  Kgs.  ii.  24);  and  when  the  judgment  of 
God  breaks  forth  over  the  house  of  Ahab,  42  breth 
ren  of  Ahaziah  are  put  to  death  by  Jehu  (2  Kgs. 
x.  14). 

Ver.  7.  And  he  was  buried  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  Gilead.  Herein  the  mournful  lot  of 
Jephthah,  resulting  from  the  surrender  of  his 
daughter,  shows  itself.  He  had  no  heir,  as  he  had 
had  no  inheritance.  He  was  the  first  and  the 
last  in  his  house.  The  greatness  of  his  deeds  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  were  nevertheless  re 
membered  ;  for  in  what  city  he  was  buried  was  not 
known,  just  as  to  us  Mizpah,  the  place  where  he 
had  his  'home,  is  also  unknown,  and  as  the  place 
of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned.  Jt  is  not  known 
what  his  father's  name  was;  it  is  not  known  where 
his  own  grave  is.  "  Gilead  "  begat  him,  and  Gil- 
cad  received  his  corpse.  He  shares  no  father's 
tomb,  and  no  son  shares  his.  He  was  a  great 
hero  who  lived  and  died  solitary  ;  only  faith  in 
God  was  with  him.  Six  years  he  ruled  ;  when 
they  were  finished,  his  rest  from  labor  and  sorrow 
beg'an.  His  name  did  not  return  ;  Gilead's  power 
rose  not  again  :  but  he  was  not  forgotten  in  Israel. 
His  sorrow  and  victory  are  typical  —  so  the  older 
expositors  suggest  —  of  Him  who  said^  "  Not  my 
will,  but  ('tine,  be  done!  " 


IIOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Jephthah's  vocation  was  extraordinary,  and 
equally  extraordinary  was  his  fate.  Pie  gave  up 
everything  to  God  for  his  people  ;  and  yet  at  last 
the  envvofhis  countrymen  pursues  him.  They 
threaten  to  burn  his  ho'use,  which  for  their  sake  he 
lias  made  desolate.  He  makes  no  boast  of  this, 
however  ;  yet  exercises  discipline  with  a  strong 
hand.  Six  years  he  judged,  and  in  the  seventh 
rested  from  "an  office  that  had  brought  him  so 
much  grief. 

1.  Prior  to  success  friends  are  few;  but  after 
wards  all  wish  to  share  in  it.     While  there  is  dan 
ger,  he  who  takes  the  lead  is  called  valorous  ;  after 
the  victory,  usurper.    Sin  regards  not  the  offerings 
which  the  warrior  brings,  but  only  the  results  which 
he  has  obtained.    The  evil  will  not  assist  in  sowing  ; 
but  yet  wonld  fain  participate  in  the  harvest. 

2.  Life  offers  nothing  to  such  as  serve  not  God, 
even   though  one  rise  as  high  as  Jephthah.     If 

1  [Dr.  Wordsworth  looks  on  Jephthah  as  "  one  who  does 
mighty  deeds  in  an  irregular  manner,  at  a  time  when  those 
persons  who  are  placed  in  authority  by  God,  and  who  ought 
to  employ  God's  appointed  means  in  a  regular  way,  are  faith 
less  to  their  trust,  and  neglect  their  duty  to  God  and  his 
CUUITU.  His  work  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Wes- 


Jephthah  had  not  rebuilt  the  altar  of  Jehovah  in 
Israel,  he  had  been  happier  in  the  desert  and  the 
silence  of  seclusion.  The  charm  of  life  must  be 
sought  in  the  gospel.  Life  is  short ;  and  though 
prolonged,  full  of  trouble.  Every  religion  builds 
its  altar  for  eternity.  For  Him  who  has  wrought 
six  days  for  his  Saviour,  and  confessed  Him,  there 
opens  on  the  seventh  the  Sabbath  of  eternity. 

STARKE  :  The  godly  are  never  long  without  a 
cross :  they  arc  tried  at  home  and  abroad ;  with 
out  is  fighting,  within  is  fear  (2  Cor.  vii.  5). — 
SAILER  :  The  gospel  without  suffering  belongs  to 
heaven  ;  suffering  without  the  gospel,  to  hell ;  the 
gospel  with  suffering,  to  earth. 

|  HENUY  :  It  is  an  ill  thing  to  fasten  names  or 
characters  of  reproach  on  persons  or  countries,  as 
is  common,  especially  on  those  who  lie  under  out 
ward  disadvantages  ;  it  often  occasions  quarrels  of 
ill  consequences,  as  here.  See  likewise  what  a 
mischievous  thing  an  abusive  tongue  is.  —  WORDS 
WORTH  :  Here  we  see  a  specimen  of  that  evil 
spirit  of  envy  and  pride  which  has  shown  itself  in 
the  Church  of  God.  They  who  are  in  high  place 
in  the  Church,  like  Ephraim,  sometimes  stand 
aloof  in  the  time  of  danger.  And  when  others  of 
lower  estate  have  stepped  into  the  gap,  and  have 
stood  in  the  breach,  and  braved  the  danger,  and 
have  fought  the  battle  and  gained  the  victory,  as 
Jephthah  the  Gileadite  did  (the  man  of  Gilead, 
which  was  not  a  tribe  of  Israel),  then  they  are 
angry  and  jealous,  and  insult  them  with  proud 
words,  and  even  proscribe  and  taunt  them  with 
being  runaways  and  deserters,  and  yet  daring  to 
claim  a  place  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Has  not 
this  haughty  and  bitter  language  of  scorn  and  dis 
dain  been  tlie  language  of  some  in  the  greatest  west 
ern  church  of  Christendom  against  the  churches 
of  the  reformation  1  Has  it  not  sometimes  been 
the  language  of  some  in  the  Church  of -England 
towards  separatists  from  herself?  Schism  doubt 
less  is  a  sin ;  but  it  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  en 
forcement  of  anti-scriptural  terms  of  communion, 
as  it  is  by  the  Church  of  Home  ;  and  the  sin  of  the 
schism  is  hers.  It  is  often  occasioned  (though  not 
justified)  by  spiritual  languor  and  lethargy  in  the 
Church  of  God.  Zeal  for  God  and  for  the  truth  is 
good  wherever  it  be  found.  Let  the  churches  of 
Christ  stand  forth  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  fight 
boldly  the  good  fight  against  the  Ammonites  of 
error  and  unbelief.  Then  the  irregular  guerrilla 
warfare  of  separatist1  Jephthahs  and  their  Gilead- 
itcs  will  be  unnecessary,  and  they  will  fight  side 
by  side  under  the  banner  of  Ephraim.  —  THE 
SAME  :  The  Gileaditcs  did  not  slay  the  Ephraim- 
ites  because  they  did  not  agree  with  them  in  pro- 
nunei.ition,  but  because  they  were  Ephraimites, 
which  was  discovered  by  their  different  pronuncia 
tion.  The  strifes  in  the  Church  of  God  lie  deeper 
than  differences  of  expression  in  ritual  observances 
or  formularies  of  faith.  They  lie  in  the  heart, 
which  is  depraved  by  the  evil  passions  of  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice ;  and  slight  differences  in  ex 
ternals  are  often  the  occasions  for  eliciting  the 
deep  rooted  prejudices  of  depraved  will,  and  the 
malignant  feelings  of  unsanctirted  hearts.  Let  the 
heart  l>e  purified  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  peace,  and 
the  lips  will  move  in  harmony  and  love.  —  THE 
SAME  :  That  river  which  in  the  days  of  Joshua 

leys  and  Whitefields,"  etc.  see  on  ch.  xi.  1.  The  definition 
of  "irregularity"  here  given,  applies  to  all  the  Judges. 
In  a  certain  sense,  they  were  all  irregular  ;  but  that  Jeph 
thah  was  so  in  any  special  sense  id  abundantly  refuted  by 
Dr.  Cassel's  exposition.  —  TB.] 


CHAPTER  XII.  8-15. 
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had  been  divided  by  God's  power  and  mercy,  in 
onliT  that  all  the  tpbes  might  pass  over  together 
into  Canaan,  the  type  of  heaven,  is  now  made  the 
•cene  of  carnage  between  Gilead  and  Kphruiin. 
In  the  Church  of  God,  the  scenes  of  God's  dearest 
Invi-  have  often  been  made  the  scenes  of  men's 
bitterest  hate.  The  waters  of  baptism,  the  living 
waters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  holy 


sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  —  these  "  pas.nap.-8 
of  our  .Jordan  "  —  the  records  and  pledges  of  God's 
love  to  the  Israel  of  God,  have  been  made  the 
scenes  of  the  bitterest  controversies,  and  of  blood 
shed  of  brethren,  by  those  who  bear  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  holy  sepulchre  itself  has  been  made 
an  accldoma.  —  rf  H.] 


EIGHTH  SECTION. 

THREE   JUDGES   OF    UNEVENTFUL   LIVES     IN   PEACEFUL   TIMES:      inZAN    OF     BETHLEHEM,    ELON    THK 

/i.i.t  l."M  11.,    AND    AUDOX    THE    I'lKATUOMTK. 


Ibzan  of  Bethlehem,  Elon  the  Zebulonite,  and  Abdon  the  Pirathonite. 
CHAPTER    XIL    8-15. 

8  9  And  after  him  Ibzan  of  Beth-lehem  judged  Israel.  And  he  had  thirty  sons  [,] 
and  thirty  daughters  whom  [omit :  whom]  he  sent  abroad  [sent  out,  i.  e.  gave  iu  mar 
riage],  and  took  in  [brought  home]  thirty  daughters  from  abroad  for  his  sons:  and 

10  he  judged    Israel   seven   years.      Then  died    Ibzan   [And   Ibzan   died],  and   was 

1 1  buried  at  Bethlehem.     And  after  him  Elon,  a  [the]  Zebulonite,  judged  Israel,  and 

12  he  judged  Israel   ten  years.     And  Elon  the  Zcbulonite  died,  and  was  buried  in 

13  Aijalon  in  the  country  of  Zebulun.     And  after  him  Abdon  the  son  of  Ilillel,  a  [the] 

14  Pirathonite,  judged  Israel.     And  he  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  nephews  [grandsons], 
lo  that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten  ass  colts:  and  he  judged  Israel  eight  years.     And 

Abdon  the  son  of  Ilillel  the  Pirathonite  died,  and  was  buried  in  Pirathon  in  the 
laud  of  Ephraim,  in  the  mount  of  the  Amalekites  [Amalekite]. 


KXEGKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  special  value  of  the  notices  concerning  these 
three  Judges  consists  in  the  contra.st  which  they 
offer  to  the  fortunes  of  Jephthah.  These  three  afl 
have  what  Jephthah  had  not.  They  all  have  chil 
dren  in  abundance,  and  are  happy  in  them  (1's. 
cxxvii.  :j  ft'.).  Ibzan  has  thirty  daughter*,  whom 
In-  :_-i\i-s  in  marriage,  and  thirty  daugliters-in-law. 
A  MOM,  fikewi.se,  ha*  forty  sons,  and  looks  on  thirty 
flourishing  grandsons.  The  people  is  familiar  with 
the  place*  of  their  nativity,  and  knows  where  their 
•cjiiilchre*  arc.  Indeed,  some  of  these  places,  even 
with  their  old  names,  are  not  lost  to  this  day. 
For  even  the  native  place  of  Ibzan,  although  it 
wan  not  the  celebrated  Bethlehem,  but  another  in 
Zcbiilun  (Josh.  xix.  15),  has  in  our  day  I  HTM  iden 
tified  as  Beit  Lahm  by  Robinson  (iii.  TlS).  Keil's 
remark  that  we  are  not  to  think  here  of  the  Beth 
lehem  in  Judah,  must  indeed  be  allowed,  although 
the  Jewi-h  legend  doei  think  of  it  and  identities 
Ibzan  with  Boaz.1  But  that  this  Bethlehem  al 
ways  appears  with  the  addition  "in  Judah"  (so 
•bo  in  Judg.  xvii.  7),  has  its  ground  in  the  rery 
fact  that  the  other  Bethlehem  was  not  unknown. 

1  The  unhUtorical  character  of  the  legend  to  the  more 
evl.li-tit,  the  more  clear  It  U  that  chapter  xll.  traata  only  of 
Dorth.m  hvrmw,  whrraa*  the  narrative*  of  M>uthea>tern 
beroe*  and  »tnifqrli«  begin  at  chapter  xiU.,  and  continue 
down  to  Samuel  and  David. 


The  definition  "  in  Judah  "  could  here  be  the  less 
omitted  because  the  next  Judge  also  belonged  to 
Zchuluh. 

Aijalon  also,  the  place  where  Elon,  the  second 

mentioned  Judge,  is  said  to  have  died,  and  where 

I  he  probably  also  resided,  seems  to  l>e  recogni/ed  in 

'  Jalun,  a  place  of  ruins  (cf.  Van  de  Velde,  referred 

to  by  Keil).     I'irathon,-  the  birthplace  of  the  third 

Judge,  whose  name    Ilillel  is  u   highly  celebrated 

one   among  the  Jews  of  later  times,  was  already 

recogni/A'd  by    Ksthor  ha-1'archi   in    the   modern 

Fer'ata  (nn3T12),  and  has  been  rediscovered  by 
Kobinson  and  others  (cf.  Ztinz,  in  Asher's  Bctij.  of 
Ttttlela,  ii.  426  ;  Hobiuson,  iii.  1M4).  They  all  en 
joy  in  fact  every  blcsi-mg  of  life  of  which  Jcphthah 
was  destitute ;"  we  hear  of  their  children,  their 
fathers,  and  their  graves ;  but  of  their  deed*  we 
hear  nothing.  They  have  judged,  but  not  delivered. 
They  enjoyed  distinction,  because  they  were  rich  ; 
but  "they  never  rose  from  the  condition  of  exiled 
ami  hated  men  to  the  dignity  of  princes,  urged 
thereto  by  the  humble  entreaties  of  their  country 
men.  Of  them,  wo  know  nothing  but  their 
wealth ;  of  Jephthah,  nothing  but  his  renown. 

a  It  lie*  on  a  Tell,  which  v.-r.  15  call*  the  mountain  of 
Amalek,  pet-hap*  from  Joshua,  the  conqueror  of  Auialek, 
cf.  eh.  r.  U. 
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They  had  herds,  but  made  no  sacrifices.  Their 
daughters  were  married  ;  but  the  unmarried  daugh 
ter  of  Jephthah  survives  them  all  as  an  example 
of  the  obedience  and  faith  of  cverv  noble  maiden 
heart.  They  had  full  houses,  and  widely  known 
monuments;  and  Jephthah  went  from  an  empty 
house  to  an  unknown  grave  :  but  his  name,  conse 
crated  by  the  Apostle's  benediction,  shines  for- 
evermore  as  that  of  a  hero  of  faith.  Such  con 
trasts  the  narrator  wishes  to  rescue  from  conceal 
ment.  The  heathen  Achilles,  according  to  the  le 
gend  of  the  Greeks,  chose  immortal  fame  in  pref 
erence  to  length  of  life  and  pleasure.  What  would 
we  choose,  if  choice  were  given  us  between  Ibzan 
or  Hillel  and  Jephthah  ?  Or  rather,  let  us  Chris 
tians  choose  the  Cross  of  Him  who  lives  forever  ! 


UOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

After  Gideon  and  Abimclech,  two  peaceful 
Judges  are  named,  concerning  whose  official  life 
nothing  is  reported.  A  similar  relation  subsists 
between  Jephthah  and  his  successors.  The  com 
parison  may  serve  for  instruction.  The  result  of 
Gideon's  deeds  was  glory  and  greatness  ;  of  Abim 
clech 's  tyranny,  terrors  and  punishment.  Both 
kinds  of  results  were  brought  to  view,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  nations,  in  the  career  of  Jeph 
thah.  His  victory  was  mighty  against  those  with 


out  ;  his  chastisement  towards  those  within.  The 
seed  which  he  sowed  in  tears,  sprang  up  in  joy  for 
others. 

The  three  Judges  have  everything  that  Jephthah 
has  not,  —  children,  paternal  home,  and  commem-* 
oration  of  their  death.  But  they  have  no  heroic 
victory  like  his,  and  his  only  daughter  is  an  exam 
ple  for  all  time.  Jephthah  judged  only  a  short 
time,  and  died  bowed  down  with  grief  and  loneli 
ness.  But  neither  can  prosperity  avail  to  lengthen 
years.  These  peaceful  Judges  judged  only  seven, 
ten,  and  eight  years,  respectively.  How  different 
is  Jephthah's  life  from  theirs !  But  tlie  kingdom 
of  God  does  not  move  onward  in  tragedies  alone, 
but  also  in  meekness  aiid  quietude. 

The  teachings  of  God  are  calculated  to  serve 
truth,  not  to  promote  human  glory.  Worldly  van 
ity  strives  for  the  immortality  of  time.  It  is  a 
strange  exhibition  of  human  folly,  when  great 
deeds  are  performed  for  the  sake  of  the  monuments 
and  statues  with  which  they  are  rewarded.  In  the 
kingdom  of  God,  other  laws  obtain.  Jephthah  is 
the  great  warrior  hero  ;  but  neither  the  place  of  his 
birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is  known.  Monuments 
determine  nothing  in  the  history  which  God  writes, 
but  only  Godlike  deeds.  The  faithful  who  have 
died  in  God,  are  followed  by  their  works. 

STARK K  :  It  is  better  to  bestow  celebrity  on  one's 
native  land,  by  virtuous  actions,  than  to  derive 
celebrity  from  one's  native  land. 


NINTH  SECTION. 

THE    OPPRESSION   OF   THE    PHILISTINES.      SAMSON,   THE    NAZARITE   JUDGE. 


Renewed  apostasy. 
CHAPTER  XIII.  1. 

And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  did  evil  again  [continued  to  do  evil]  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  and  tlie  Lord  [Jehovah]  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines  forty  years. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 


The  same  fatal  history  repeats  itself  everywhere. 
Not  one  single  tribe,  the  Book  of  Judges  teaches 
us,  is  exempted  from  it.  Apostasy  is  constantly 
followed  by  subjection,  whether  it  be  inflicted  by 
eastern  or  western  neighbor-tribes.  It  is  writ 
ten,  eh.  ii.  14,  that  when  Israel  falls  into  sin,  it 
will  be  persecuted  by  all  the  nations  round  about. 
And  eh.  iii.  3  includes  the  "  five  princes  of  the  Phil 
istines  "  among  those  through  whom  Israel  is  to 
Income  acquainted  with  distress  and  war.  The 
Book  began  with  the  oppression  of  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  king  in  the  east,  from  which  Othniel,  the 
hero  of  Judah,  liberated  thy  people.  After  tracing 
a  circular  course  through  the  east  and  northeast, 
it  ends,  like  the  daily  course  of  the  sun,  in  the 


west ;  and  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  which  the  nar 
rative  began,  is  again  brought  forward  at  its  close. 
As  far  back  as  ch.  x.  7,  in  connection  with  events 
after  the  death  of  Abimelech,  we  read  that  God 
"  gave  Israel  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 


and  the  sons  of  Ammon. 
ment  of  Jephthah   again 


The  heroic  achieve- 
Ammon   is,  however, 


first  reported.  (The  Judges  named  immediately 
afterwards  belong  to  northern  tribes,  two  to  Zebn- 
lun,  one  to  Ephraim.)  Now  the  writer  comes  to 
speak  of  the  great  conflicts  which  Israel  had  to 
wage  with  the  brave  and  well-equipped  people  of 
the  five  Philistine  cities  on  the  coast,  and  which, 
with  varying  fortunes,  continued  to  the  time  of 
David.  The  tribes  especially  concerned  in  them 
were  Dan,  the  western  part  of  Judah,  and  Simeon, 
encircled  by  Judah.  How  changed  were  the  times ! 


CHAPTER  XIII.  2-7. 
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Once,  the  men  of  Jiulnh,  in  their  stormlike  career 
of  victory,  had  won  even  the  great  cities  on  the  sea- 
coa&t.  Afterwards,  they  were  not  only  unable  to 
maintain  possession  of  them,  but  through  their 
own  ajM>stasy  from  God  and  the  genuine  Isracl- 
itish  spirit,  t»ccaine  themselves  dependent  on  them. 
Dan  had  already  been  long  unable  to  hold  its 
ground  anywhere  except  on  the  mountains  (ch.  i. 
34).  Now',  the  Philistines  were  powerful  and  free 
in  all  the  Danite  cities.  Chapter  x.  15  f.  tells  of 
the  earnest  repentance  of  the  sons  of  Israel  l>eforc 
God.  Hut  such  a  statement  is  not  made  here,  al 
though  the  history  of  a  new  Judge  is  introduced. 
Everywhere  else  the  narrative,  Ix-lore  it  relates  the 
mighty  deeds  of  a  Shojthet,  premises  that  Israel  had 
cried  unto  God,  and  that  consequently  God  had 
taken  pity  upon  them.  Now,  unless  it  In-  assumed 
that  ch.  x.  15  refers  also  to  Dan  and  Judah,  as  in 
ver.  6  the  Philistines  are  likewise  already  spoken 
of,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  narrative  of  Samson's 
exploits  is  not  preceded  by  a  similar  remark.  It 
is  a  point  worthy  of  special  notice.  For  since  the 
•tory  of  Israel's"  apostasy  is  repeated,  that  of  its 
repentance  would  likewise  have  been  repeated. 
Tnat  which  lie  docs  not  relate,  the  narrator  must 
.have  believed  to  have  had  no  existence.  And  in 
fact  no  such  repentance  e-ui  have  taken  place  at 
this  time  in  Dan  and  Judah,  as  we  read  of  in  Gil- 
tad.  The  history  of  the  hero,  whose  deeds  are 
about  to  lie  related,  proves  this.  If,  then,  such  a 
man  nevertheless  arose,  the  compassion  which  God  I 


thereby  manifested  toward  Israel,  was  doubtless 
called  forth  by  the  few,  scattered  here  and  there, 
who  sought  after  and  acknowledged  Him.  The 
power  which  shows  itself  in  the  history  of  Sam 
son's  activitv  is  of  a  similarly  isolated, 'individual 
character,  it  is  only  disconnected  deliverances 
which  Israel  receives  through  him.  It  is  no  entire 
national  renovation,  such  as  were  brought  a)>out 
bv  former  Judges  within  their  fields  of  action. 
Herein  the  history  of  Samson  differs  entirely  from 
the  events  of  Othniel's,  Ehud's,  Harak's,  Gideon's, 
and  Jephthah's  times,  just  as  he  himself  differs 
from  those  heroes.  Jephthah  also  fpeaks  as  an 
individual  I,  when  he  treats  with  the  enemy;  he 
was  in  fact  the  national  I,  for  his  will  was  the  will 
of  the  people,  his  repentance  their  repentance.  lie 
can  say,  "  I  and  my  people,"  (ch.  xii.  '2) :  his  people! 
have  made  him  their  prince.  Samson  is  an  indi 
vidual  without  a  people ;  a  mighty  I,  but  no 
prince  ;  a  single  pcr.-on,  consecrated  to  God.  and 
made  the  instrument  of  his  Spirit  almost  without 
his  own  will  ;  whereas  Jephthan  and  his  jH-opIe  are 
one  in  penitential  disposition  and  trust  in  God. 
Hence,  the  circumstance  that,  although  Samson 
was  a  Judge,  and  announced  l>y  an  angel  of  God, 
it  is  nevertheless  not  recorded  that  In-torc  his  ad 
vent  the  "sons  of  Israel  had  cried  to  God, "affords 
an  introductory  thought  imporrant  li,r  the  right 
apprehension  of  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  nar 
ratives  in  which  the  new  hero  appears. 


An  angel  foretells  the  birth  of  Samson. 
CHAPTER  XIII.  2-7. 

2       And   there  was   a  certain  man  of  Zorah,  of  the  family  of  the  Danites,  whose 

8  name  was  Manoah  ;  and  his  wife  was  barren,  and  bare  not.     And  the  [an]  unuel 

of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  appeared  unto  the  woman,  and  said  unto  her,  Behold,  now, 

4  thou  art  barren,  and  bearest  not :  but  thou  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son.     Now 
therefore  [And   now]  beware,  I  pray  thee,  and  drink  not  wine,  nor  strong  drink, 

5  and  eat  not  any  unclean  thing :   For  lo,  thou  shall  conceive,  and   bear  a  son  ;  and 
no  razor  shall  come  on  his  head  :  for  the  child  [boy]  shall  be  a  Kazarite  unto 
[of]  God  from  the  womb :  and  he  shall  begin  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of 

6  the  Philistines.     Then  [And]  the  woman  came  and    told    her  husband,  saying, 
A   man  of  God  came  unto  me,  and  his    countenance  [appearance]  was  like  the 
countenance  [appearance]  of  an  angel  of  God,  very  terrible  [august]  :  but  [and] 

7  I  asked  him  not  whence  he  was,  neither  told  he  me  his  name :  Hut  [And]  he  said 
unto  me,  Behold,  thou  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son ;  and  now  drink  no  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  neither  eat  any  unclean  thing:  for  the  child  [boy]  shall  be  a  Naza- 
rite  to  [of]  God  from  the  womb  to  the  day  of  his  death. 


BXEOBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Yen.  2,  3.  And  there  was  a  certain  man  of 
Zorah.  In  the  times  of  Israel's  penitence,  men 
rose  up  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God ;  when  t hi- 
Watt  not  the  ease,  God  had  to  bring  forth  the  hero 
for  himself.  Samson's  election  was  unlike  that  of 
any  other  Judge.  Concerning  Othniel  and  Khud, 


who  was  a  prophetess.  An  "  angel  of  God  "  came 
also  to  liberate  the  people  from  Midian  ;  but  he 
came  to  Gideon,  a  man  of  valor  already  proved. 
Jeplithuh's  case  has  just  been  considered.  The 
election  of  Samson  presents  an  altogether  different 
phase.  He  is  chosen  before  he  is  born.  An  angel 
of  God  comes,  not  to  him,  but  to  his  mother.  Jeph 
thah  is  recognized  by  Gilead  as  the  right  man,  W 


it  fs  simply  said,  "and  God  set  them  up  as  deliver-  /^nM 

*     *  cause  he  has  begun  ( vnv  to  triumph  over  the  en- 

iIT.).    Barak  was  called  through  Deborah,  lemy.     In   Samson's  case,  it  is  predicted  to  his 
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mother  that  her  son  "shall  begin" 
liver  Israel. 


£)  to  de 


The  father  of  Samson  was  of  Zorah  (see  below 
on  ver.  25),  of  the  race  of  Dan;  whence  Samson 
is  also  called  Ik-dan  (1  Sam.  xii.  11).  He  bears 
the  beautiful  name  Manoah,  "  Rest,"  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  *Ho-«/x°*i  Hesychius,—  a  name  sufh'eient- 
ly  peculiar  for  the  father  of  so  restless  a  spirit  as 
Samson.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  given.  Jew 
ish  tradition  (Baba  Bathra,  91)  derives  her  from 
the  tritie  Judah,  and  with  reference  to  1  Chron.  iv. 
3,  names  her  Zelelponior  HazelelponL  The  parents 


were  at  first  childless. 
Sarah  was  before  her. 


The  mother  was  barren,  as 


But  it  is  not  related  of  her, 

any  more  than  of  Sarah,  that  she  prayed  for  a  son. 
T.his  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  similar  instance 
of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  10) ;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
that,  like  Hannah,  she  made  a  vow.  Nor  is  it  said 
of  her  and  Manoah  that  they  were  old,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Sarah  and  Elizabeth  (Luke  i.  7).  They 
were  pious,  uncomplaining  people,  who  lived  in 
retirement,  and  had  hitherto  borne  their  childless 
condition  with  trustful  resignation.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  this  childless  condition  that  peculiarly 
adapted  the  wife  for  the  right  reception  of  the  an 
nouncement  which  is  made  to  her.  The  joy  which 
it  inspires  prepares  her  fully  for  the  sacrifice  which 
it  requires.  It  holds  out  a  scarcely  ho^ed  for  hap 
piness,  which  she  will  gladly  purchase  with  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  her.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  ground  why  siie  is  chosen.  An  announce 
ment  like  that  made  to  her  requires  faith  in  the  re 
ceiver.  The  pious  disposition  of  the  parents  shows 
itself  in  this  faith,  by  which,  less  troubled  with 
doubt  than  Sarah  and  Zacharias,  they  receive  as 
certain  that  which  is  announced  to  them. 

Ver.  4.  And  now  beware,  I  pray  thee,  and 
drink  not  wine  nor  intoxicating  drink.  For 
Samson,  the  child  that  is  to  be  born  to  her,  shall  be 
a  "  Na/.ir  of  God."  The  ideas  which  here  come  to 
light,  are  of  uncommon  instructivcness.  They  reveal 
a  surprisingly  free  and  discriminating  conception  of 
the  lite  and  wants  of  the  Israel  of  that  time.  Far- 
reaching  thoughts,  which  still  influence  the  Chris 
tian  Church  of  our  own  day,  are  reflected  in  them. 
I.  The  law  of  the  Na/arite  and  his  vow,  in  Num. 
vi.,  rests  upon  the  great  presuppositions  which  are 
implied  in  Israel's  calling.  In  Ex.  xix.  6,  God  says 
to  Israel,  "  Ye  ^hall  l>e  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests, 
and  an  holy  nation;"  but  he  precedes  it  (ver.  5) 
by  the  words,  "  Ye  shall  be  a  possession  unto  me 
out  of  all  nations,  for  all  the  earth  is  mine."  All 
nations  are  God's;  but  among  them,  Israel  was  to 
be  his  holy  ]>eople  ;  and  the  law  expresses  in  sym 
bolic  actions  the  moral  ideas  through  which  Israel 
exhibits  itself  as  holy  and  consecrated.  Within  the 
holv  nation,  the  priests  occupy  the  same  relation 
1  '  '  '  '  "  to  the  world.  Their  service, 


lie  priest; 
on  holds 


in  sacrifice,  prayer,  and  atonement,  expresses  es 
pecially  consecration  and  nearness  to  God.  More 
over,  with  resjxjct  to  this  service  they  have  likewise 
a  law,  whose  external  command  rcpYesents  the  in 
ternal  idea  of  their  consecration.  '1  he  command  to 
Aaron  is,  that  the  priests,  when  they  go  into  the  tab 
eruacle,  are  not  to  drink  wine  nor  strong  drink,  it 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
holy  and  unholy,  and  to  teach  the  children  of  Israe' 
(Lev.  x.  9);  for  wine  is  a  mocker  (Prov.  xx.  1) 
Wine,  says  Isaiah,  with  reference  to  the  priesthood 

1  (The  English   version  renders,   "  tool."     The  word   is 

""OH.  in  the  sense  of  "  chisel."  The  interpretation  "  iron  ' 
**.,..  i 


of  his  day  (ch.  xxviii.  7),  has  drowned  all  priestly 
consecration.  The  consequences  of  intoxication 
show  themselves  not  only  in  a  man  like  Nabal  ( I 
Sam.  xxv.  36),  but  also  in  the  case  of  a  pious  man, 
like  Lot. 

That  death  is  the  wages  of  sin,  the  Old  Testa 
ment  teaches  on  every  page.  The  priests  are  to 
abstain  from  wine,  lest  they  die.  Hence,  also,  they 
are  not  to  touch  a  corpse,  for  it  has  the  nature  of 
sin  and  uncleanness  (Lev.  xxi.  1),  and  the  priests 
are  .to  be  holy.  But  although  the  special  official 
priesthood  was  given  by  law  to  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
holiness  and  consecration  of  life  were  not  limited 
to  that  tribe  :  every  one,  no  matter  what  his  tribe, 
can  consecrate  himself  to  God,  and  without  the  aid 
of  office,  visibly  realize  the  general  priesthood  in  his 
own  person.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  law,  that 
it  expresses  every  internal  religious  emotion  by 
neans  of  a  visible'  act.  It  obliges  the  inward  life 

0  allow  itself  to  be  visibly  recognized.     All  Israel 

to  be  holy  ;  but  when  an  Israelite,  in  a  con 
dition  of  special  spiritual  exaltation,  rising  above 
he  common  connection  between  God  and  the  peo- 
)le,  as  mediated  by  the  priests,  vowed  himself  to 
jod,  this  act  also  was  made  the  subject  of  ordi- 
lances,  by  which  the  Nazir,  as  he  who  thus  vowed 
vas  called,  was  distinguished  from  other  men,  and 
leld  to  special  obligations.  Hence,  an  Israelite 
;au  vow  himself  to  God  for  a  time,  and  is  accord- 
ngly  during  that  time  holy  to  (Jod  in  an  especial 
sense  (Num.  vi.  8).  Without  holding  any  priestly 
jtfice,  he  enters  into  a  free  and  sacred  service  before 
God.  Hence,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  vow,  he 
s  forbidden  to  touch  wine  or  strong  drink,  as  if  he 
were  constantly  officiating  in  the  tabernacle,  al- 
hough  the  priests,  when  not  actually  engaged  in 
service,  were  under  no  restraint.  The  priests,  gen- 
rallv  forbidden  to  touch  a  corpse,  are  yet  allowed 
to  do  so  in  the  case  of  a  blood  relative  (Lev.  xxi. 

1  ft') ;  but  the  Nazir,  who  is  to  look  upon  himself 
as  if  he  were  ever  in  the  sanctuary,  from  which 
every  impurity  is  excluded,  is  not  to  know  any  ex 
ception.    He  may  not  touch  the  dead  body  of  even 
father  or  mother.     Yea,  he  is  himself,  as  it  were,  a 
temple  or  altar  of  God,  as  appears  from  the  per- 

nal  mark  by  which  he  is  distinguished.  The 
priest  comes  only  to  the  altar  ;  and  is  forbidden  to 
wear  the  signs  of  the  idolaters  on  his  hair  and  beard 
(Lev.  xxi.  5),  and  is  moreover  distinguished  by  his 
clothing.  The  Nazir  is  in  the  congregation,  his 
clothing  is  not  different  from  that  of  others ;  but 
he  is  himself  an  altar;  and  therefore,  as  over  an 
altar,  so  over  his  body,  and  over  the  head  of  that 
l>ody,  no  iron  may  be  lifted  up.  "  When  thou 
makest  an  altar  of  stone,"  says  Moses,  "  thou  shalt 
not  build  it  of  hewn  stone ;  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy 
iron  J  upon  it,  thou  hast  desecrated  it "  (Ex.  xx.  25). 
Accordingly,  Joshua  built  an  altar  of  stones  "over 
which  no  man  had  lifted  up  any  iron  "  (Josh.  viii. 
.31).  The  reason  for  this  prohibition  is  grounded, 
not  in  the  nature  of  stone,  but  in  the  symbolical 
significance  of  iron.  Iron,  as  the  Mishnah  observes 
,  iii.  4),  must  not  even  touch  the  altar ;  for 
iron  is  used  to  shorten  life,  but  the  altar  to  lengthen 
it  (comp.  my  treatise  Schamir,  pp.  57,  58).  It  is 
well  known  that  other  ancient  nations  regarded 
iron  in  the  same  way.  The  Egyptians  called  it 
"  Typhon's  Bones  "  (Plutarch,  de  Osirid.  cap.  Ixii). 
Iron,  according  to  the  oracle  (Pausan.  iii.  3,  4), 
is  the  image  of  evil,  because  it  is  used  in  bat- 
is  justified  by  Josh.  Till.  81,  where,  with  evident  reference  to 
Ex.  xx.  25,  bla  18  substituted  for  2^51.  —  TR.] 
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When,  therefore,  it  was  enjoined  upon  the 
to  let  no  knife  come  upon  his  head  during 


Ik.) 

Nazir 

the  time  of  his  vo\v,  the  ground  of  the  injunction 

was  none  other  than  tin's  :  that  since  the  Nazir,  like 

the  altar,  is  holy  und  consecrate  to  God,  iron,  the 

instrument  of  death  and  terror,  must  not  touch 

him.3 

The  Nazir  is  a  walking  altar  of  God ;  and  his 


the  law,  gave  sanctity  to  the  name  and  set  it  apart 
from  common  uses,  just  as  the  rite  of  circumcision 


was  indebted  for  its  name 


^),  not  to  the  sac- 


rumental  character  of  the  rite,  but  to  the  mere  act 


of  cutting 


fjd\ri),  and  then  reflected  its  own 


sanctity  upon  the  name.   Long  hair,  although  with 
out  any  reference  to  the  Nazaritic  institute  it  may 


flowing  hair  is  the  visible  token  of  his  consecration    ^  ^^  -^3  (cf.  Jer.  vii.  29),  was  the  proper  mark 

reminding  both  himself  and  the  people  of  the  sacred 

vows  he  has  assumed.    It  is  the  proper  mark  of  the 

Na/ir,  a.-  the  linen  garment  is  that  of  the  Levite. 

By  it  he  is  known,  and  from  it  probably  comes  his 

name.     It  mav  be  assumed  that  the  signification 

"  to  devote  one's  self,  to  abstain  from,"  of  the  verb 

^t$»  belongs  to  it  only  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 


tinction  attached  to  the  "^T?*  It  seems  to  me  that 
A'mir  is  equivalent  to  KapriKouAuv,  long-haired,  Oin- 
cinnatus,  curly-haired,  or  J/urfayr  (Haralld  hinn 
llarfagri).  For  it  has  l>een  justly  remarked  that  in 
Num.  vL  the  term  Nazir  is  already  accepted  as  a 
familiar  expression.  It  may  l>e  compared  with  the 
Latin  cirrus,  curl,  lock,  or  tuft  of  hair  (cf.  nesariet 
=  cararies)  ;  for  comparative  philology  shows  that 

in  most  verbs  beginning  with  -,  this  letter  is  a  spe 


cific  Hebrew  prefix  to  the  root,  so  that 
guard,  to  keep,  may  be  compared  with  niptta  ; 

to  bear,  with  r\iLa;  ET13,  brass,  with  a»; 
ser])cnt,  with  the  onomatopoetic  zischen,  to  hiss; 
CH3  with  gemi-re  ;  '£3  with  saliret  etc.  The  word 
"T?3  would  then  get  its  signification  diadem,  orna 
ment  (cf.  "ft,  in  the  same  sense),  just  as  the  Greek 


r,  derived  from  K<^UTJ,  KOfitw,  comes  to  signify 
adornment.  To  trace  the  original  etymological 
identity  of  cirnut,  cidnnus,  and  the  Sanskrit  kikttra, 
with  the  Hebrew  tnizir,  or  to  inquire  whether  the 
terms  £vpou.ai,  to  shave  one's  self,  and  xtiptiv,  to  cut 
the  hair,  are  connected  with  the  same  root,  would 
be  out  of  place  here.  Precisely  those  terms  which 
designate  objects  of  primitive  interest  to  man,  are 
most  deeply  imltedded  in  the  general  philological 
treasures  of  all  nations.  But  not  to  pursue  these 
speculations  any  farther,  it  must  already  apt  tear 
probable,  that  the  use  of  nazir  in  Lev.  xxv.  5,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  untrimmed  vine  of  the  sabbatic 
year,  is  to  be  explained  by  reference  not  to  the 
Nazaritic  custom  of  human  beings,  vowing  and 
consecrating  themttlvei  to  God,  but  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  root  The  Sabbath-year  being  time 
l>elon;nng  to  God  (Lev.  xxv.  4),  no  knife  was  ap 
plied  during  its  course  to  the  vine,  which  from  that 
circumstance  was  named  nazir.  This  would  have 
been  an  unsuitable  designation,  if  it  had  been 
derived  from  the  vows  assumed  by  the  human 
Nazir;  for  such  subjective  activity  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  vine.  It  was  the  oljjcctive  appear 
ance  of  the  Nazir,  who,  whether  man  or  vine,  was 
holy,  and  therefore  had  not  been  touched  by  the 
knife,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name.  The  name 
suu^'sts  the  unshaven  condition,  the  long  hair,  of 
the  Nazarite,  not  primarily  his  consecration,  al 
though  the  sacred  character  of  the  person,  through 

1  The  following  fc  aald  to  bar*  been  uttered  by  Apollo 
nian  of  Tyana :  "  Let  the  iron  spare  the  hair  of  a  wUe  man. 
For  it  U  not  right  that  It  thould  touch  a  place  where  lie  the 


spiritual  conceptions  of  the 


of  the  Nazir,  because  regularly  set  apart  for  this 
purpose  by  the  law.  To  sanctify  the  natural  life, 
is  the  very  thing  at  which  the  law  constantly  aims. 
By  its  institutions  its  spiritual  requisitions  are  ren 
dered  visible  and  personal.  The  circumcision  of  the 
foreskin  is  after  all  but  the  national  image  of  cir 
cumcision  of  the  heart,  and  the  Nazaritic  institute 
is  the  symbol  of  the  general  priesthood,  in  which 
no  sin  or  impurity  is  to  sully  the  free  service  of  God. 
But  the  visible  character  In  which  each  of  these 
conceptions  appeared,  was  more  than  a  subjective, 
mutable  image  :  it  was  a  definite  and  unchange 
able  law.  It  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  sacrament. 
It  is  instructive  to  see  how  the  relation  of  spirit  and 
law  affects  Biblical  language  and  conceptions.  The 
wearing  of  long  hair,  a  purely  natural  act,  is  first, 
by  spiritual  ideas,  raised  into  an  expression  of  the 
general  priesthood,  in  which  man  is  a  living  altar; 
but  when  long  hair  has  become  characteristic  of  the 
sacred  Nazir,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  tar  from  im 
purity,  a  new  verb  is  derived  from  his  name,  with 
the  sole  spiritual  signification  of  "  withholding  one's 
self  from  what  is  unclean."  The  same  process  may 
be  noted  in  connection  with  circumcision.  Origi 
nally  elevated  into  a  sacrament  by  the  intervention 
of  spiritual  ideas,  incorporated  into  the  law,  it 
affords  occasion  for  the  transfer  of  its  name  to  the 

of  tongue 

and  heart.  But  especially  remarkable  is  the  appre 
hension  of  the  relation  between  spirit  and  law  in 
the  historv  of  Samson. 

II.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  the  hero  who  should 
gin  to  deliver  Israel,  to  l>e  a  Na/ir  <  Why  was 
the  same  election  and  education  not  necessary  in 
the  cases  of  the  other  great  judges,  as,  tor  instance, 
Gideon  and  Jephthah  ?  Were  then  those  heroes 
not  spiritual  Naza  rites,  who  gave  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  God  ?  May  we  not  understand  the  oj  ten- 
ing  words  of  Del>oruh'8  Song  as  indicating  their 
spiritual  consecration  to  Jehovah  :  "  That  in  Israel 
waved  the  hair,  in  the  people's  self-devotion  "  (see 
on  ch.  v.  2)  1  No  doubt  ;  and  for  that  very  reason 
Samson  is  distinguished  from  them.  For  those 
men  arose  in  times  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  them 
selves  rejK'nted  and  turned  their  hearts  to  (Jod.  In 
Samson's  day,  the  situation  wax  different.  Dan  and 
Jiulah  were  oppressed,  but  not  repentant.  An  up 
rising  from  within  through  faith,  is  not  to  be  ex 
pected.  It  is  brought  about,  therefore,  as  it  were 
from  without,  by  means  of  the  law.  The  power 
of  the  objective,  spiritual  law  manifests  itself.  U 
Incomes  an  organ  of  deliverance,  when  the  sub 
jective  source  of  freedom  no  longer  Hows.  The 
angel  would  have  found  no  Gideon.  A  prophetess 
like  l)cborah,  there  was  not.  But  the  law  abides: 
it  is  independent  of  the  current  popul 
is  thus  the  last  sure  medium  t 


•ourcc*  of  all  the  i 


i  iui-1  »••!(•«•« 


iMiie.  and  pray  en  proceed,  and  the  word  of  wfadom  inter 
pret*.  •'  —  PhlloJtrai.,  Vil.  Apollo*.,  vUL  «. 


popular  spirit.       t 
hrough  which  the 
help  of  God  can  come  to  Israel.    This  significance 

3  Hence,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  explanation!  cited  and 
propowd  in  Oehler'i  article  on  the  S<n*raat.  in  Hereof  '•  En- 
eyklopdtiit  (*.  208).  A  poem  by  Max  Letter!*.  on  the  "  Lock* 


of  the  Namrite,"  in  Joiowin 


p.  289,  ha*  en 


tirely  muved  the  Idea  of  the  Naaaritlc  Institution. 
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of  the  law,  and  its  objective  power,  is  very  in- 
structivply  set  forth  before  the  people  in  the  person 
of  Samson.  It  is  this  also  which,  from  Samson 
onward,  becomes  the  ruling  force  in  the  vocation 
and  appointment  of  deliverers,  until  the  kingship 
is  established,  which  by  the  objective  rite  of  priestly 
anointing,  changes  David  the  shepherd-boy  into 
David  the  victorious  ruler.  And  this  instruction 
concerning  the  law  as  a  whole,  is  imparted  through 
the  medium  of  the  special  law  concerning  the  Nazir, 
because  it  is  here  that  the  relation  to  be  pointed  out 
comes  most  clearly  to  view.  For  precisely  the  Na 
zariteship  is,  according  to  the  Biblical  law,  the  out 
flow  of  unrequired,  voluntary  consecration  to  God 
on  the  part  of  an  individual.  No  doubt,  to  a  cer 
tain  extent,  the  earlier  heroes,  though  not  Nazar- 
ites  in  form,  were  such  self-devoted  men.  But 
heroes  such  as  they  do  not  arise  in  times  when  the 
absence  of  penitence  and  faith  dulls  the  prophets 
and  Nazarites  (cf.  Amos,  ii.  12).  Hence,  the  his 
tory  of  Samson  teaches  that  Israel  would  have  had 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  Nazariteship,  if  it  had 
had  no  other  than  subjective  validity.  When  faith  is 
wanting  among  the  people,  no  man  becomes  a  Na- 
zir ;  but  the  objective  law  can  make  of  the  Nazir,  a 
man.  In  Samson's  case,  the  Nazariteship  makes 
the  hero,  the  long  hair  characterizes  his  strength, 
the  renunciations  of  the  mother  consecrate  the 
child.  Samson,  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth  and  with 
out  his  own  will,  becomes  what  he  is  only  as  such, 
and  continues  to  be  a  hero  only  £O  long  as  he  con 
tinues  to  be  a  Nazarite.  The  Nazariteship  is  first, 
everything  else  second,  in  him.  Its  power  over  him 
is  so  objective,  that  it  already  operates  on  him  be 
fore  he  is  born,  before  anything  like  free  conscious 
ness  can  be  thought  of.  The  command  addresses 
not  him  whom  it  concerns,  but  his  mother,  and  she, 
during  her  pregnancy,  becomes  a  female  Nazir,  in 
order  that  her  son  may  be  able  to  become  a  hero. 
It  is  this  that  properly  distinguishes  Samson  from 
the  other  heroes ;  and  its  occasion  appears  in  the 
fact  that  the  narrator  could  not,  as  at  other  times, 
introduce  his  story  by  stating  that  the  tribes  had 
persistently  "cried  unto  God." 

III.  The  Mishnah  (Nazir,  i.  2)  already  distin 
guishes  between  a  perpetual  Nazarite  and  a  Samson- 
Nazarite.  And  in  fact,  the  Nazariteship  of  Samson 
is  unique,  has  never  repeated  itself,  and  never  can 
repeat  itself;  for  it  is  conditioned  by  the  history  of 
his  age.  Samuel  also  is  consecrated  by  his  mother's 
vow  that  he  shall  belong  to  God,  and'that  no  razor 
shall  come  upon  his  head ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  mother  observed  the  Nazaritic  rules 
in  her  own  person,  nor  is  anything  said  about  any 
virtue  in  long  hair  in  connection  with  Samuel. 
Hannah  was  wholly  self-moved  in  the  making  'of 
her  vow.  The  case  of  John  the  Baptist  likewise 
stands  entirely  by  itself.  Here,  the  birth  of  the 
child  is  indeed  announced  by  an  angel,  but  his 
character  as  a  Nazarite  is  expressed  in  language 
altogether  peculiar :  "  He  shall  be  great  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink."  John  will  be  great  before  God,  and  because 
of  that  greatness  will  drink  no  wine.  Nothing  is 
said  about  long  hair,  and  the  origin  of  John's  vow 
is  placed,  not  in  the  act  of  another,  but  in  the 
strength  with  which  God  had  endowed  himself. 
The  Mishnah  puts  it  as  a  possible  case  that  a  person 
should  vow  to  be  a  Nazarite  like  Samson ;  that  is, 
the  vow  is  hypothgtically  so  limited  that,  while  it 
requires  him"  who  makes  it  to  wear  his  hair  long, 
he  is  not  required  to  bring  sacrifices  for  defilement. 
Such  a  vow  was  named  after  Samson,  because  a 
part  of  his  life  was  imitated  by  it.  But  properly 


sneaking,  a  vow  to  be  like  Samson,  is  impossible, 
lor  Samson's  vow  began  not  with  himself,  but 
with  his  mother.  According  to  the  law  in  the  Gch 
chapter  of  Numbers,  an  Israelite  could  take  a  vow 
U])on  himself  for  a  longer  or,  like  the  four  friends 
of  James  (Acts  xxi.  23),  for  a  shorter  period. 
When  the  time  was  expired,  he  shaved  himself, 
and  brought^m  offering.  But  no  one  could  vow  to 
be  like  Samson.  It  was  indeed  within  the  power 
of  a  mother  to  promise  to  bring  up  her  child  like 
Samson,  but  even  then  she  had  no  right  to  expect 
the  same  results  as  in  the  case  of  Samson.  It  is 
precisely  the  impotence  of  human  subjectivity  that 
is  demonstrated  by  Samson's  history.  It  cannot 
be  the  wish  of  all  mothers  to  have  Samson-children, 
when  they  suffer  the  hair  of  their  offspring  to  grow. 
The  angel's  announcement,  through  which  the 
spirit  in  the  law  begins  to  operate  even  in  the 
maternal  womb,  is  the  original  source  of  strength. 
The  Spirit  of  God  operates  on  mother  and  son, 
through  the  Nazaritesnip  as  its  organt  The  power 
of  the  Nazir,  the  holy  influence  of  the  law,  opens 
the  man  himself;  the  outflow  of  divine  consecra 
tion  into  the  life  of  the  consecrated  cannot  take 
place  without  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  theological 
doctrine  of  the  preparatory  history  of  Samson,  is 
just  this  :  that  while  the  law  in  its  immutable  ob 
jectivity  is  placed  over  against  the  subjective  forces 
of  prophecy  and  heroic  inspiration,  yet  it  can  never 
of  itself,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
pervading  and  quickening  it,  become  the  organ  of 
deliverance. 

The  Nazaritic  institute  is  the  image  of  the  gen 
eral  priesthood,  of  the  fact  that  outside  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  it  is  possible  for  man  to  belong  wholly  to 
God.  The  visible  acts  which  it  prescribes,  repre 
sent,  as  in  a  figure,  the  purity  and  sinlessness  of  the 
heart  consecrated  to  God.  In  the  case  of  Samson, 
this  Nazariteship  begins  from  his  mother's  womb. 
Were  it  in  the  power  of  a  son  born  of  human  par 
ents,  to  be  sinless  through  the  law,  Samson  the 
Nazarite  ought  to  have  been  sinless.  But  only 
Christ  is  the  true  Nazarite  in  spirit,  whose  life  re 
alizes  the  purity  of  the  idea,  and  whose  free  love, 
rooted  in  God.  continues  among  men  from  the 
womb  until  death.  Jacob,  the  dying  patriarch,  an 
nounced  a  blessing  "  on  the  head  of  Joseph  and  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  Nazir  of  his  brethren  " 
(Gen.  xlix.  26)  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  primitive  Christian  consciousness  inter 
preted  the  expression  "  Nazir  of  his  brethren  "  not 
of  Joseph,  but  found  in  the  "  and  "  a  link  connecting 
the  blessing  of  Joseph  with  the  person  of  Him  who 
was  a  Nazir  of  the  brethren  of  Joseph.  It  saw  in  the 
passage  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  who  though  not 
descended  from  Levi,  was  yet  the  true  holy  and 
consecrated  high-priest.  Hence,  the  opinion  that 
in  the  language  of  the  evangelist  Matthew  (ii.  2.3), 
"  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nafapdios, "  reference 

is  made  to  the  VHS  TT?,  the  "  Nazir  of  his  breth 
ren,"  is  not  to  be  hastily  set  aside.  Remarkable, 
at  all  events,  is  it  that  the  ancient  Jewish  interpre 
tation,  when  Jacob  after  the  blessing  on  Dan  (Gen. 
xlix.  17)  adds  the  words:  "I  wait  for  thy  salva 
tion,  Jehovah  !"  conceives  him  to  glance  from  the 
nearer  but  transient  deliverance  by  Samson,  to  the 
more  distant  but  eternal  redemption  of  Messiah 
(BereKch.  Rabba,  p.  86  c;  cf.  the  Targums  on  the 
passage) ;  and  that,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
mother  of  Samson,  in  1  Chron.  iv.  3,  is  named 
Hazelelponi  or  Zelelponi,  t.  e.,  "  the  shadow  falls 
on  me,'  which  may  be  compared  with  the  words  of 
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the  angel  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  :  "  the  power  of  the 
Highest  Khali  overshadow  thee." 

Ver.  5.  And  let  no  razor  come  upon  his  head. 
Here,  and  in  the  history  of  Samuel,  the  razor  is 

called  n*T)Q,  whereas  in  Num.  vi.  4  "^^D  is  used. 


Both  terms  come  from  the  same  stem  n^y,  nu- 
dare,  to  uncover,  as  it  were  nomrf,  to  renew,  whence 
also  nocacula,  sharp  knife,  razor.  There  appears  to 
I*-  less  ground  for  comparison  with  the  Greek  /u(/J- 
f>ov,  Latin  marra,  the  signification  "spade"  being 
too  far  removed.  <  >n  the  other  hand,  a  certain  re 

lationship  of  H"^V  with  the  Greek  tvp6v,  Sanskrit 
JchscJiura,  shears,  may  not  l>e  altogether  denied. 

He  shall  begin.  "  For  the  Philistines  oppressed 
Israel  forty  years,  and  Samson  judged  his  people 
only  twenty.  Samson  l>egan  to  restore  victory  to 
Israel,  he  'did  not  make  it  full  and  final.  The 
angel  of  God  who  calls  the  hen)  out  of  the  womb 
of  his  mother,  knows  that  he  will  not  tinish  that 
for  which  God  nevertheless  gave  him  strength. 
He  knows  it,  and  therefore  does  not  s|K?uk  as  he 
did  to  Gideon  :  "  Thou  shult  deliver  Israel  "  (ch. 
vi.  14). 

Vers.  6,  7.  And  the  woman  came  and  told 
her  husband.  Before  telling  him  what  the  angel 
had  said,  she  excuses  herself  for  having  obtained 
no  particular  information  aliout  the  l»earer  of  the 
announcement.  She  should  have  asked  him  whence 
lie  was,  but  dared  not  ;  for  he  was  a  "  man  of 
God,"  with  the  look  of  an  "  angel  of  God."  The 
angel  apjK-arcd  in  human  form  ;  but  there  was  an 
imposing  splendor  alxnit  him,  which  terriHcd  the 
woman.  Such,  probably,  had  also  been  the  case 
in  Gideon's  experience.  In  her  narrative  she  sup 
plies  what  we  do  not  find  in  ver.  5,  that  the  child's 
character,  as  a  Na/ir  of  God,  is  to  last  from  the 
womb  until  "  the  da  of  his  death." 


HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

The  grace  of  God  shows  itself  constantly  more 
wondrously.  It  was  to  lie  made  ever  clearer  in 
Israel  that  all  salvation  comes  from  (iod,  and  that 
without  God  there  is  no  peace.  With  God  all 
things  are  possible.  He  can  raise  up  children  for 
himself  out  of  stones.  His  works  are  independent 
of  human  presuppositions  and  conditions.  He  has 
no  need  of  antecedent  historical  conditions  in  order 
to  raise  up  men.  When  in  times  of  impenitence 
even  vessels  are  wanting,  He  creates  the  vessels  He 
needs. 

How  differently  God  proceeds  in  the  election  of 
grace  from  the  "methods  human  thought  would 
conceive,  is  shown  by  the  history  of  all  previous 
Judges.  The  deliverer  arises  there  where  the  nat 
ural  understanding  would  never  have  looked  for 
him.  But  Samson  God  raises  up  in  a  manner  in 
which  no  man  ever  conjectured  the  growth  of  a 
hero  to  take  place.  The  othtfr  Judges  He  selected 
as  men  :  Samson  He  brouyht  up  to  l-r  a  hero. 

The  earlier  Judges  were  to  a  certain  extent  pre 
pared  for  their  work  even  tofore  their  election. 
Ehud  had  the  abilities  of  a  Bcnjaminitc,  Deborah 
was  a  prophetess,  Gideon  a  strong  man,  Jephthah 
a  successful  military  leader.  When  the  Spirit  of 


God  came  upon  them,  they  became  Deliverers  and 
I  Judges.  In  Samson,  God  made  it  known  that  his 
'  grace  is  able  to  save  Israel  even  when  such  Arsons 
are  not  to  be  found.  Before  birth,  He  consecrates 
the  child,  through  his  Spirit,  to  be  a  Nazarite. 
Hence  grows  a  hero. 

Earlier  Judges  were  able,  like  Ehud,  to  perform 
single-handed  exploits  ;  b«t  they  achieved  deliver 
ance  only  in  connection  with  the  ]>eople.  Thev 
were  all  military  leaders  of  Israel,  and  had  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  pious  hosts.  In  Samson  it  is 
seen  that  this  also  is  not  indispensable.  Only  in 
dividuals  among  the  people  were  penitent ;  the 
trills,  as  such,  were  unbelieving.  Therefore  the 
Spirit  raised  up  a  single  man  to  be  Judge  :  he 
alone,  without  army  and  without  people,  fought 
and  delivered. 

For  this  reason,  the  ancient,  deeply  thinking 
church  regarded  Samson  especially  as  a  tvi>e  of 
the  history  of  Christ.  His  birth  was  similar  to 
that  of  Jesus.  Like  the  eternal  Word  who  became 
flesh,  he  was  typically  born  and  consecrated  of  the 
Spirit.  In  Christ,  also,  it  is  his  binlessnes;s  that 
presupjxjses  his  office  as  Saviour.  The  birth  of 
Christ  determines  his  resurrection.  He  must  l>e. 
l»orn  from  heaven  in  order  to  return  to  heaven. 
No  one  can  ascend  into  heaven  but  He  who  came 
down  from  heaven. 

There  was  also  no  penitence  in  Israel  when 
Christ  was  born.  A  lew  sought  the  promised 
Messiah  in  the  prophets.  Christ  did  not  come  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  believers  ;  but 
alone,  a.s  He  was,  so  He  stood  among  the  people, 
lie  performs  his  entire  work  alone.  He  needs  no 
legions  of  angels.  His  work  is  unique;  and  He, 
the  worker,  is  a  solitary  hero. 

Every  l>elieving  heart  treads  in  the  footsteps  of 
Christ.  Fellowship  is  good  in  Christian  work,  but 
not  essential.  A  Christian  can  live  alone,  if  he 
be  with  Christ. 

STAKKE  :  God  cares  for  his  people  when  they 
are  in  misery,  and  often  thinks  of  their  redemption 
In-fore  they  think  of  it  themselves.  —  TIIK  RAMK  : 
Got!  connects  his  grace  and  gifts  with  mean  things, 
in  order  to  make  men  know  that  everything  is  to 
IK?  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God,  and' not  to  the 
merits  of  men. 

[Br.  HALL:  If  Manoah's  wife  had  not  l>ecn 
barren,  the  angel  had  not  l>een  sent  to  her.  Afflic 
tions  have  this  advantage,  that  they  occasion  God 
to  show  that  mercy  to  us,  whereof  the  prosi>erous 
are  incapable.  It  would  not  beseem  a  mother  to 
be  so  indulgent  to  a  healthful  child  as  to  a  sick. — 
TIIK  SAME  :  Nature  pleads  for  lil>erty,  religion  for 
restraint.  Not  that  there  is  more  nncleanncss  in 
the  gra(>c  than  in  the  fountain,  but  that  wine  finds 
ore  urn-leanness  in  us  than  water,  and  that  the 
high  feed  is  not  so  fit  for  devotion  as  abstinence. — 
Woui>8woimi  :  Samson  is  a  tyj>e  of  Christ;  and 
in  all  those  things  where  Samson  fails,  there 
Christ  excels.  Samson  Inrgan  to  deliver  Israel, 
but  did  not  effect  their  deliverance  (see  ch.  xiii.  1  ; 
xv.  20).  He  declined  from  his  good  beginnings; 
and  fell  away  first  into  sin,  and  then  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  But  Christ  not  only  l#gan 
to  deliver  Israel,  but  was  able  to  say  on  the  crow, 
"  7*  it  finished."  —  Tit.] 
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Manoah,  believing,  yet  desirous  of  confirmation,  prays  that  the  "  Man  of  God "  may 

return,  and  is  heard. 

CHAPTER  XIII.  8-23. 

8  Then  [And]   Manoah  entreated  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said,  0  my  Lord 
[Pray,  Lord — cf.  ch.  vi.  is],  let  the  man  of  God  which  thou  didst  send  come  again 

9  unto  us,  and  teach  us  what  we  shall  do  unto  the  child  that  shall  be  born.1     And 
God  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Manoah ;  and  the  angel  of  God  came  again  unto 
the  woman  as  she  sat  in  the  field  :  but  Manoah  her  husband  was  not  with  her. 

10  And  the  woman  made  haste,  and  ran,  and  shewed  [informed]  her  husband,  and  said 
unto  him,  Behold,  the  man  hath  appeared  unto  me,  that  came  unto  me  the  other 

1 1  day.     And  Manoah  arose,  and  went  after  his  wife,  and  came  to  the  man,  and  said 
unto  him,  Art  thou  the  man  that  spakest  unto  the  woman  ?     And  he  said,  I  am. 

12  And  Manoah  said,  Now  let  [When  now]  thy  words  come  to  pass.  [,]     How  [how] 

13  shall  we  order  the  child,  and  how  shall  we  do  unto  him?a     And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Manoah,  Of  all  that  I  said  unto  the  woman,  let  her  be- 

14  ware.     She  may  not  eat  of  any  thing  that  cometh  of  the  vine,  neither  let  her  drink 
wine  or  strong  drink,  nor  eat  any  unclean  thing :  all  that  I  commanded  her  let  her 

15  observe.     And  Manoah  said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  I  pray  thee, 
let  us  detain  thee,  until  we  shall  have  made  [and  make]  ready  a  kid  for  [HC.  before] 

16  thee.     And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  Manoah,  Though  thou  de 
tain  me,  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  bread :  and  if  thou  wilt  offer  [prepare]  a  burnt- 
offering,  thou  must  [omit:  thou  must]  offer  it  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     For 

17  Manoah  knew  not  that  he  was  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  Manoah  said 
unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  What  is  thy  name,8  that  when  thy  sayings 

18  come  [word  comes]  to  pass,  we  may  do  thee  honour  ?     And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  said  unto   him,  Why   askest  thou  thus  [omit :  thus]  after  my  name, 

19  seeing  [and]  it  is  secret  \_Peli,  Wonderful]  ?     So  [And]  Manoah  took  a  [the]  kid, 
with  a  [and  the]   meat-offering,  and  offered  it  upon  a  [the]  rock  unto  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  ;  and  the  angel  did  wondrously   [and    he    caused  a  wonder  to    take 

20  place],  and  Manoah  arid  his  wife  looked  on.     For  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  flame 
went  up  toward  heaven  from  off  the  altar,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar,  and  Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on  it  [omit :  it], 

21  and  fell  on  their  faces  to  the  ground.     But  [And]  the  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 
did  no  more  appear  to  Manoah  and  to  his  wife.     Then  Manoah  knew  that  he  was 

22  an  angel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].     And  Manoah  said  unto  his  wife,  We  shall  surely 
*23  die,  because  we  have  seen  God  [Elohim].     But  his  wife  said  unto  him,  If  the  Lord 

[Jehovah]  were  pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would  not  have  received  a  burnt-offering  and 
a  meat-ottering  at  our  hands,  neither  would  he  have  shewed  us  all  these  things,  nor 
would  as  at  this  time  have  told  us  such  things  as  these. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  8.  —  "T  v ^H.  This  form  may  be  the  imperfect  of  pual,  with  the  article  used  as  a  relative  ;  but  it  is  prob 
ably  more  correct,  with  Keil  (after  Ewald,  169  d),  to  regard  it  as  the  pual  participle,  the  preformative  ft  being  fallen 

away.     Even  then,  however,  the  more  regular  mode  of  writing  would  be   1^  TT.  —  TR.] 

[1  Ver.  12.  —  Dr.  Cassel  renders  the  clause.mora  literally :  "  What  will  be  'the  manner  of  the  boy,  and  his  doing? " 
But  the  rendering  of  the  E.  V.  correctly  interprets  the  language  of  the  original,  and  agrees  with  our  author's  exposi 
tion.  Whatever  obscurity  there  may  appear  to  be  in  ver.  12,  is  removed  by  ver.  8 ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  petition  pre 
ferred  in  ver.  12  can  be  no  other  than  that  made  in  ver.  8.  "^SH  ^SITD  is  the  statute  or  precept  (cf.  the  monastic 
term  "  rule  " )  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  boy  —  the  right  treatment  of  bun  by  his  parents ;  and,  similarly, 
?nJZ73?t5  is  that  which  they  are  to  do  to  him.  The  genitives  are  genitives  of  the  object,  cf.  Oe«  Gram.  114,  2 ;  121, 
6.-T~B.f  • 

[8  Ver.  17.  —  "  7|pK?  **£  ;  properly  quit  nomen  tuvrn.  equivalent  to  quis  nominaris.  >D  asks  after  the  person,  HP 
alter  the  nature,  the 'quality,  see  Ewald,  326  a."  (Keil).  —  TR.] 


CHAPTER   XIII.   8-23. 
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EXEQETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Yen.  8  if.  And  Manoah  entreated  Jehovah. 
The  narrative  affords  a  pleasing  view  of  the  child 
like  piety  of  an  Israclitish  husband  and  will-  under 
the  old  covenant. 

The  adventure  with  the  angel  takes  upon  the 
whole  the  same  course  as  the  similar  incident  in 
the  life  of  Gideon  (cf.  on  ch.  vi).  The  angel  here 
comes  and  goes  as  there,  yields  to  entreaties  to 
tarry,  receives  an  offering,  disap|K?ars  in  the  fiame. 
But"  the  present  passage  discloses  also  new  and 
Iwautiful  features,  growing  out  of  the  mutual  rela 
tions  of  Manoah  and  his  wife.  The  peculiar  char 
acteristics  of  both  husband  and  wife  are  most  deli 
cately  drawn.  Manoah  is  a  pious  man,  he  knows 
how  to  seek  God  in  prayer,  and  is  not  unbelieving ; 
but  the  statements  of  nil  wife  do  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  sure  enough,  he  would  gladly  have  them 
confirmed.  And  for  the  instruction  and  strength 
ening  of  Israel,  that  faith  may  be  full  and  strong, 
not  being  compelled  to  content  itself  with  the 
testimony  of  one  woman  only  to  the  wonderful 
event,  —  God,  having  respect  to  the  unawakened 
condition  of  the  people,  allows  himself  to  be  en 
treated.1  But  although  Manoah  sees  in  the  second 
appearance  of  the  angel  the  fulfillment  of  his 
prayer,  he  still  recognizes  in  him  nothing  but  a 

man  (IC^S).  And  truly,  nothing  is  more  difficult 
for  man,  even  though  he  pruvs,  than  to  receive  the 
fulfillment  of  p raver  !  Trie  believing  obedience  of 
Manouh  to  the  commands  touching  his  wife's  con 
duct  with  reference  to  the  promised  child,  although 
he  conceives  them  to  be  delivered  by  no  other  than 
a  man,  indicates  that  the  coining  and  preaching  of 
such  a  man,  here  spoken  of  as  a  "man  of  God," 
was  nothing  unusual.  There  had  probably  l>een  a 
lack  onlv  of  such  oln-dience  as  Manoah  here  shows 
him.  What  is  more  surprising,  is,  that  even  when 
the  angel  declines  to  eat  of  his  bread,  Manoah  yet 
does  not  perceive  that  his  visitor  is  not  a  man. 
He  had  intended,  according  to  the  manner  of  an 
cient  hospitality,  as  known  also  to  Homer,  first  to 
entertain  his  guest,  and  then  to  inquire  after  his 
home  and  name.  Such  inquiries  have  interest, 
and  afford  guarantees,  only  in  the  case  of  a  man. 
But  even  the  answer  concerning  the  "  wonderful  " 
name,  dov«,iiot  vet  excite  his  attention.  It  is  only 
after  the  angel's  disappearance  in  the  tiiunc  thai 
he  perceives,  —  what,  however,  none  but  a  Iteliev- 
ing  heart  could  perceive,  —  that  he  who  had  just 
drjmrte-1  was  not  a  man.  The  wife  shows  herself 
more  receptive  and  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  a 
divine  being.  To  her,  the  stranger's  appearance, 
even  at  his  first  visit,  seemed  like  that  ot  an  angel. 
At  his  second  visit  also,  she  speaks  of  his  coming 
in  language  usually  applied  to  angels,  —  "  Behold, 

he  hath  appeared  unto  me  (•"'S'73,  ver.  10).  She 
had  needed  no  proof  or  explanation.  She  asks  no 
questions,  but  knows  what  he  has  said  to  her 
heart ;  and  hence,  she  also  is  in  no  dread  when 
now  it  becomes  manifest  that  it  was  indeed  an 
augvl  of  God.  Her  husband  is  apprehensive  of 
death ;  she  is  of  good  courage,  and  infers  the  con 
trary.  She  had  long  MIKV  l«.ivt.oded  the  truth 
and"  liclongs  to  the  number  of  those  women  of 
sacred  history  whose  sensitive  hearts  enabled  them 
to  feel  and  sec  divine  secret*,  and  whose  ap]>ear 
ancc  is  the  more  attractive,  the  more  unlx-Ueving 
and  unrcceptive  the  times  are,  in  which,  as  here 

M  in  Om.  MY.  21 ;  Ex.  Till.  25. 


angels  reveal  themselves  to  women  rather  than  to 
men.  For  although  it  is  Manoah  who  prays  that 
he  man  of  God  irtay  come  again,  he  appears  not 
o  him,  but  again  to  the  wife.  He  waits,  however, 
while  she,  intuitively  certain  that  though  feelings 
of  reverence  do  not  allow  her  to  entreat  him  to 
arry,  he  will  nevertheless  do  so,  hastens  to  call 
icr  "husband. 

Vers.  12,  13.  And  Manoah  said,  When  now 
hy  words  come  to  pass,  what  will  be  the  man 
ner  of  the  boy  and  his  doing  ?  It  is  peculiar 
hat  notwithstanding  the  plain  words  told  him  by 
lis  wife,  Manoah  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  them. 
Doubtless,  it  could  not  but  appear  singular  to  him, 
hat  his  wife  tells  him  of  what  she  is  to  do,  although 
he  call  to  Ix?  a  Nazir  pertains  to  the  son  whose 
>irth  is  promised.  Of  such  directions,  the  Mosaic 
statute  contained  no  traces.  It  apjteared  to  him 
is  if  the  report  of  his  wife  must  contain  a  misun 
derstanding  on  this  point.  He  therefore  asks  twice, 
what  is  to  lx»  done  with  the  child,  since  hitherto  he 
lad  principally  heard  only  what  the  mother  is  to  do. 
Hence,  the  angel  answers  him  plainly :  "  What  I 
commanded  the  tnothtr,  that  do!" 

Nor  eat  any  unclean  thing.  It  had  already 
been  said  in  ver.  4,  "  Thou  shall  drink  neither  wine 
nor  intoxicating  drink,  nor  eat  any  thing  unclean." 
The  older  expositors  identified  this  prohibition  as 
to  food  and  drink  with  that  imposed  on  Na/.arites 
in  Num.  vi.  4.  But  this  is  not  altogether  accurate, 
as  appears  from  ver.  14  of  our  passage.  Express 
mention  is  here  made  of  all  that  Num.  vi.  4  forbade 
to  be  eaten,  namelv,  everything  that  conies  from 
the  vine,  and  yet  it  is  added,  "  nor  eat  any  un 
clean  thing."  "Num.  vi.  does  not  speak  at  all  of 
anything  "  unclean,"  as  forbidden  to  the  Nazarite, 
because  "no  Israelite  was  allowed  to  eat  what  was 
inclean.  Here  the  angel  adds  this  injunction, 
first,  because  it  was  a  time  in  which  much  of  the 
law  and  customs  of  Israel  had  perhaps  fallen  into 
eglect ;  and,  secondly,  in  order  to  serve  to  Ma 
noah  and  his  wife  as"  an  explanation  of  all  that 
was  enjoined  upon  the  latter.  The  wife  was  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  everything  that  can  render 
unclean,  because  a  holy  and  pure  consecration  was 
to  rest  on  him  whom  she  was  to  bring  forth. 

Vers.  17  ff.  "Why  askant  thou  after  my  name, 
and  it  is  Peli?  Renewed  attention  must  con- 
stautlv  l»e  directed  to  the  nice  discrimination  with 
which  the  designations  Jehovah,  Elohim,  and  tin: 
Elohim,  are  used  in  the  narrative.  Whenever  the 
narrator  ."peaks,  he  always  writes  Jehovah.  Con 
cerning  Samson,  the  expression  (ver.  5)  is,  that  ho 
will  Ix.-  a  Nazir  of  Elohim  ;  because  there  Elohim  in 
dicates  the  general  divine  afflatus  by  which  he  is  to 
be  surrounded,  and  is  the  term  also  used  in  Num. 

vi.  7  :    "  For  the  consecration   of  his   God  (~lTjJ 

^•^  <jff)  is  upon  his  head."  When  the  believing 
parents  first  sitvak,  they  speak,  as  in  Judg.  vi.  20 
(see  above),  of  the  man  or  angel  of  "  the  God, 
i.  ?.,  the  God  of  Israel  (vers.  6,  8).  Especially, 
however,  do  they  characterize  themselves  in  vcrs. 
22  and  23.  Manoah  anticipates  death,  "for  we 
have  seen  Elohim,"  a  divine  Ix-ing  in  general  The 
wife,  impressed  by  the  appearance  and  announce 
ment,  snvs :  "  If  Jehovah  were  pleased  to  kill  us, 
he  would"  not  have  accepted  our  offerings."  When 
ever  full  faith  returns  in  Israel,  the  full  name  of 
Israel's  God,  Jehovah,  returns  with  it. 

But  when  Manoah  asks  the  angel  for  his  name, 
the  reply  is  not,  Jehovah,  but  WO  The  Masora 
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reads  ^7^  Peli  ;  later  authorities  (cf.  Keilm/oc.), 
NS  rQ,  Pilei.  In  either  case,  the  word  is  adjective, 

but  identical  in  meaning  with  S.?;3.  In  Isa.  ix.  5 
(6),  it  is  said  :  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  and  his 
name  is  K/?«"  His  name  is  Wonder,  Wonder 
worker.  Isa.  xxix.  14,  which  passage  serves  lit 
erally  to  explain  our  present  passage,  says  :  "75  ^ 


W*M  continue  to  show  njyself  doing  won 
ders  to  this  people,  doing  wonder  upon  wonder." 
The  epithet  of  wonder  points  to  the  power  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  He  who  is  a  wonder,  does 
wonders.  In  Isa.  ix.  5(6)  the  child  is  named  Pele, 
not  as  a  passive  wonder,  but  as  active  ;  all  its  epithets 
are  active  :  Pele,  Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  Father, 
Prince.  Hence,  here  the  angel  also  calls  himself 
Peli,  Wonder-worker.  For  what  he  does  appears 
extraordinary.  A  child  was  chosen  in  the  matrix, 
and  endued  with  the  power  of  doing  wonders.  God 
testifies  in  times  of  distress  that  He  saves  Israel  by 
wonders,  and  does  not  cease,  even  in  their  ruin,  to 
interest  himself  wonderfully  in  their  behalf.  Ordi- 
nary  means  of  salvation  are  wantin.  God  ever 


again  manifests  himself  in  Israel  as  the 
"  the  wonder-worker,"  as  He  is  styled  Ex.  xv.  11. 
As  such  He  gives  his  name  in  ver.  18,  and  shows 
his  jwtver  in  ver.  19,  when  He  reveals  himself  in  the 
wonderful  manner  of  his  vanishing  away  :  for  the 

expression  S^72^^("he  caused  a  wonder"),  in 

the  latter  verse,  refers  back  to  ^S/Q,  Peli,  of  ver. 
18.  The  name  Manoah  had  not  understood;  but 
in  the  deed  he  recognized  the  God  of  wonders. 

The  key  to  the  whole  narrative  is  contained  in 
this  word.  It  sets  forth  that  Israel's  preservation 
and  deliverance  rest  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  grace 
of  Him  who  is  wonderful  and  docs  wonders  beyond 
all  understanding,  not  merely  in  nature,  but  also  in 
human  life  and  history.  Those  explanations  are 
therefore  wholly  insufficient,  which  render  the  word 
by  "  secret  "  or  "  ineffable."  From  the  old  Jewish 
point  of  view,  this  interpretation  is  intelligible;  for 
to  them  the  external  ineffableness  of  the  name  Je 
hovah  appeared  to  be  its  chief  characteristic.  Jacob, 
when  he  wrestled  with  the  angel,  asked  after  his 
name.  "  Why  askest  thou?  "  replied  the  an<rel,  and 
gave  it  not.  As  he  wrestled  in  the  night,  so  he 
gave  no  name.  Here  the  unseen  corresponds  with 
the  unnamed.  But  in  the  instance  of  Samson's 
parents,  the  angel  is  seen.  What  he  says  and  docs 
is  manifest  and  visible.  It  is  stated  with  emphasis, 
that  both  "saw"  (CxS"l).  If  the  angel,  by  say 
ing,  "  Why  askest  thou  after  my  name  ?  "  had  de 
signed  to  'refuse  an  answer  to  Manoah's  question, 
he  would  have  contented  himself  with  these  words. 
But  he  gives  him  a  name,  and  that  name  teaches 


that  Manoah  is  to  attend  rather  to  the  message 
than  the  manner  of  him  who  brings  it.  If  from  the 
word  "Peli"  Manoah  was  to  U-arn  that  the  name 
for  which  he  asked  was  "  ineffable,"  he  would  on 
hearing  it  have  already  perceived  that  the  messen 
ger  was  no  man,  for  there  was  only  One  to  whose 
name  this  could  apply.  But  it  was  not  till  after 
wards  that  Manoah  made  this  discovery.  The 
angel,  however,  does  not  design,  in  this  manner  to 
reveal  himself.  As  in  the  case  of  Gideon,  so  here, 
the  deed  is  to  show  who  the  announcer  was.  There 
fore,  with  fresh  kindness,  he  gives  him  the  name  he 
bears.  Angels  on  earth  are  always  named  from 
their  mission  and  work.  The  Word  of  the  New 
Covenant,  likewise,  when  He  became  flesh,  was 
called  Christ  Jesus,  from  his  work.  The  angel  in 
saying  "  Peli,"  gave  one  of  the  names  of  God,  — 

that  name  to  which  his  work  here  testified  (^??^ 
Manoah  received  it  as  the  name  of  a 

man,  as  later  a  man  occurs  named  Pelaiah  (i"T 
Neh.  viii.  7). 


HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

STATJKE  :  The  names  of  God  arc  of  great  cir 
cumference  and  vast  importance,  and  enclose  many 
secrets.  Nomina  Dei  non  sunt  numinalia,  sed  realia. 
—  Lisco:  "My  name  is  wonderful,"  mysterious, 
whose  depths  of  meaning  can  only  be  guessed  at 
by  human  thought,  never  fully  comprehended. 

[Busn  :  The  petition  of  'Manoah  reminds  us 
also  that  the  care  of  children  is  a  great  concern, 
and  that  those  who  have  the  parental  relation  in 
prospect  can  make  no  more  suitable  prayer  at  the 
throne  of  grace  than  that  of  the  j)ious  Danite  on  this 
occasion.  Who  upon  the  eve  of  becoming  parents 
have  not  need  to  say,  as  said  Manoah,  "  Teach  us 
what  we  shall  do  to  the  child  that  shall  be  born."  — 
BP.  HALL:  He  that  before  sent  his  angel  unasked, 
will  much  more  send  him  again  upon  entreaty. — 
THE  SAME  :  We  can  never  feast  the  angels  better, 
than  with  our  hearty  sacrifices  to  God.  —  BUSH  (on 
ver.  23) :  This  was  a  just  mode  of  arguing;  for 
such  mercies  were  both  evidences  and  pledges  of 
God's  love  ;  and  therefore  were  rather  to  be  con 
sidered  as  earnests  of  future  blessings,  than  as  har 
bingers  of  ill.  The  woman  in  this  showed  herself 
not  only  the  strongest  believer,  but  the  wisest 
reasoner.  The  incidents  related  may  teach  us, 
(1 )  That  in  times  of  dark  and  discouraging  provi 
dences  or  sore  temptations  we  should  remember  the 
past  exj>erience  of  God's  goodness  as  a  ground  of 
present  support.  "  Account  the  long  suffering  of 
God  to  be  salvation."  He  that  hath  so  kindly 
hel|>ed  us  and  dealt  with  us  hitherto,  means  not  to 
destroy  us  at  last.  (2)  That  the  sinner  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  deserts  has  no  reason  to  despair. 
Let  him  remember  what  Christ  has  done  for  him  by 
his  bloody  sacrifice,  and  read  in  it  a  sure  proof,  that 
he  does  not  design  his  death.  —  TR.] 


CHAPTER   XIII.   24,25."  191 


The  birth  and  growth  of  Samson.  . 

CHAPTER  XIII.  24,  25. 

21       And  the  woman  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Samson  [Shimshon].     And  the 
2o  child  [boy]  grew,  and  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  blessed  him.     And  the  Spirit  of  the 

Lord  [Jehovah]  began  to  move  him  at  times  [omit  :  at  times]  in  the  camp  of  Dan, 

between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol. 


EXBQBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  |  Cftllcd    ^    «  gun    of  Ki-rhtcoufness."      The   false 

Vc,  «.  And  caUedM,  .name  Sh^hcn.    The  ' 


ancient  derivation  of  the  name  from  E1'-?^  the       The  celebrated  Armenian  family  of  the  Amaduni 

considered   itself  to  be  of  Jewish  extraction.      It 


...-»..,    ,£,,.      \    •   -c        •     01  • 

sun,  just  as  T?»  (Shimshai,  Ezra  iv.  8)  ,s  pro-   dc.scends   savs  Most>8  Chorcnensis  (lib.  ii.  cap.  Ivii. 
nuunccd  Samsai    (Zapffal  ;  according  to  the  \at.   C(,   de  j,'iorjval.  i.  283),  from  Samson,  the  son  of 


Cod.  SOM^),  a»d  ™  we  hear  in   later  times   of  Manoah.     "  II  est  vrai,  qu'on  voit  encore  aujourd'- 

Sampszeans,  a  sun-sect.1     The  Masora  seems  to  lmi  lft  mC-mc  chose  dans  la  race  des  Ama.luni,  car 

have  pointed  Shimshon  after  the  analogy  of  Shim-  (>e  sont  (k%s  i10,IMnes  robustcs,"  etc.     A  parallel  to 

eon  (Simeon),  and  to  have  had  the  word  2E!T,  this  is  afforded  by  the  Vilkina-lfgcnd.  which  places 

to  hear,  in  view.      The  derivation   from  she  mesh, l  llt  tllc  hca(l  of  its  narratives  the  powerful  knight 

the  sun,  is,  however,  of  long  standing  among  the  Samson,  dark  of  complexion,  like  an  Oriental, 

Jewish  expositors  also,  and  otters  the  best  grounds  «'"h  "  hair  and  beard  black  as  pitch     (cf   the  edi- 


BUI      HI^ll/l  IV*»I     iin/ii'v.  *    ••»-     »••<  wMf^-*«  t  _„  I/MI  111  I  TM 

into  connection  with  the  announcement  to  t|R.  move  him.  Fhe  fulfillment  had  taken  place.  Th< 
parents,  that  their  son  would  "  begin  to  deliver ,  «>»  »'!<'  »H-cn  born  He  grew  up  under  the  bios- 
Croel."  To  Hebrew  conceptions,  the  rising  Of  "'g  of  (,od.  His  flourishing  strength  h*  great- 
the  sun  is  an  act  of  victorv.  In  this  spirit  D.-b-  "^  of  spirit,  an-  the  conse.|uenccs  of  this  blejSRing. 
orah  sings  :  "  So  fall  all  t'hv  foes,  O  God ;  but  1J»f  the  consecration  whu-li  was  on  us  h.-ad.  and 
h  w;^,.;-.  -w»,.-»  \^-,{s  '  wl'ifh  through  the  abstinence  of  his  mother  he 

VTTBQJffl  irp^n  riS-if  "^W»  thos(:  wht°  had  alremly  received  in  the  earliest  moments  of 
love  thee  are  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  his  corporal  formation  and  growth,  was  a  power  which 
strength"  (yebnratlio,  as  Samson  was  a  (jiblwr).  j  imparted  to  him  not  only  physical  strength,  but 
The  Jewish  exjxjsitors  (cf.  JaJlcut,  Jttdic.  n.  O'.'j  also  s|iiritual  impulses.  No  aii^el  ever  comes  to 
said,  that  "Samson  was  name<l  after  the  name  of  Samson;  (iod  never  talks  with  him;  no  apjK-ar- 
God,  who  is  called  Sun  and  Shield  of  Israel"  ( Ps.  j  ances,  like  those  to  his  parents,  occur  to  him. 
Ixxxiv.  12).  The  symbol  of  servitude  is  night,  j  Whatever  he  carries  in  his  soul  and  in  his  mem- 
and  accordingly  the  tvranny  of  K«;ypt  is  so  called  ;  hers,  he  has  received  from  the  consecration  that  is 
but  the  beginning  of  freedom  is  as  the  dawn  of  upon  his  head.  It  is  from  this  source  that  ho 
day  or  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  interpretation  derives  that  elevation  of  spirit  which  raises  him 
of  our  hero's  name  as  lexvpfa,  mighty,  by  Jose- j  ulnive  the  level  of  common  life,  and  urges  him  on 
phus,  is  onlv  a  translation  of  (/ihbor,  for  the  sun  ]  to  deeds  of  heroism. 

also  is  called"  a  hero  (Ps.  xix.  5,  6).  It  is  an  alle-  In  the  camp  of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Esh- 
gorical.  not  etymological  Interpretation,  and  gives  I  taoL  Zorah  was  Samson's  native  place,  always 
no  warnint  for  clr.irjjinj;  Joscphus  with  philolog- 1  ap|>cars  in  juxtaposition  with  Kshtaol  (.I«»h.  xv. 
ical  error,  as  Gesenius  docs  (Getch.  der  hd>r.  &/w.  133;  xix.  41),  and  was  inhabited  bv  Dauites  and 
p.  82).  That  some  writers  find  a  sitn-yod  in  tliis  men  of  Judah.  It*  site  is  recoj;niy.cd  in  the  Tell 
mt«Tj)retation.  is  no  reason  for  giving  it  up;"  espe-  of  Sur'a,  from  whose  summit  Robinson  had  a  fine 
ciallv  when  this  is  done,  in  a  manner  as  l>old  as  it !  and  extensive  view  (/iilJ.  Itrs.  iii.  15.'J).  For  Ksh- 
confiiacd,  as  by  Nork  (BUJ.  Afifth.,  ii.  405),  who  taol  no  probable  conjecture  has  yet  been  ottered, 
goes  no  far  as*  to  compare  a  father  of  Adonis,  I  The  "Camp  of  Dan"  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  \'2)  was  a 
"  Manes"  (?!?).  with  Manoah,  and  drajrs  in  the,  place  between  the  two  cities,  l>oth  of  which  are 
"Almanack"  besides.  The  Mosaic  law  forbade  located  bv  the  Onnmtmtifon  in  the  region  north  of 
to  make  idol  iinagvs  of  wood  and  stone  as  repre- 1  Klcutlicmpolis.  Kusebius  in  mentioning  Kshtaol 
scntations  of  nature;  but  the  use  of  spiritual,  I  says,  "'Erttv  up^aro  Za^ffwv"  thence  Samson  set 
figurative  imagvs  drawn  from  sun  and  moon,  is !  out,  which  Jerome  corrected  into,  "  ubi  morttius  e»t 
constantly  characteristic  of  Scripture.  Notwith- '  Samium,"  where  Samson  diwl.  The  "Camp  of 


standing  all  nature-wonthip  as  connected  with  the 

sun,  and  its  censure  in  Scripture,  God  Himself  is 

1  On  other  limUar  forau,  cf.  S«klen,  Dt  Diii  Syrii  Sy*t. 


ii    .--, 


•i  An  Jtttl*  rwwoo  M  then  I*  to  doubt  the  etvmolw  of 
Heiiodortu,  bwrauie  the  nutboi  of  the  ^EiA..»//if«,  BUhop 


Dan,"  if  it  were  not  a  regular  military  post,  must 
at  all  events  have  had  warlike  recollections  con- 

H«Uodon>  of  Trick*,  ralU  hlmnelf  A  "  descendant  of  IIellni,» 
from  the  feet  that  be  twlonpHl  to  Kmem,  the  city  of  a  eel* 
brated  temple  of  the  iua  (lib.  x.  at  the  cluee). 
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nected  with  its  name  and  hill-top  situation  (cf.  ch. 
i.  34).  It  was  there  that  the  passion  for  exploits 
against  the  Philistines  first  seized  on  Samson. 

The  expression,  H-H  /Jl^*  "  the  spirit  began," 
manifestly  answers  to  the  bfT  Win,  "  he  shall 
begin,"  of  ver.  5.  The  young  man  was  first  seized 
upon  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  iDJ??1?.  The  opera 
tion  which  this  word  E372  expresses  is  not  an 
organic  work  of  faith,  such  as  Gideon  or  Jephthah 
perform.  It  is  an  impulsive  inspiration  ;  the  sud 
den  ebullition  of  a  spiritual  force,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Seer  it  manifests  itself  in  words,  in  that 
of  Samson  breaks  forth  into  action.  But  yet  it  is 
no  demoniac  paroxysm,  nor  the  drunken  madness 


of  a  Bacchant  or  the  frenzy  of  a  rude  Berserker, 
but  the  sober  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which,  while  giving  heroic  power,  also  governed 
it.  How  little  mythical  the  history  is,  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  narrator,  the 
place  is  still  known  where  the  young  man  first 
became  conscious  that  he  had  another  calling  than 
to  assist  his  father  at  home  in  the  field.  The 
Spirit  of  God  thrusts  him  out  into  public  activity. 
His  father's  house  becomes  too  narrow  for  him. 
His  public  career  begins.  What  that  career  is  to 
be,  is  yet  to  be  revealed  to  him.  But  he  is  driven 
out,  and  he  goes.  From  the  Camp  of  Dan  he 
issues  forth,  a  youthful  hero,  like  Parcival,  in  quest 
of  adventure.  With  what  result,  is  related  farther 
on. 


The  opening  step  of  Samson's  career:  his  unlawful  desire  to  marry  a  daughter  of 
the  Philistines  overruled  by  God  for  Israel's  good. 

CHAPTER    XIV.  1-4. 

1  And  Samson  went  down  to  Timnath  [Timnathah],  and  saw  a  woman  in  Tim- 

2  natli  [Timnathah]  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines.     And  he  came  up,  and  told 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  said,  I  have  seen  a  woman  in  Timnath  [Timnathah] 

3  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines :  now  therefore  get  her  for  me  to  wife.     Then 
[And]  his  father  and  his  mother  said  unto  him,  Is  there  never  a  woman  among  the 
daughters  of  thy  brethren,  or  among  all  my  people,  that  thou  goest  to  take  a  wife 
of  the  uncircumcised  Philistines  ?     And  Samson  said  unto  his  father,  Get  her  for 

4  me  ;  for  she  pleaseth  me  well  [is  pleasing  in  my  eyes].     But  [And]  his  father  and 
his  mother  knew  not  that  it  was  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  [for]  he  sought  an 
occasion  against  [from]  the   Philistines :   for  at  that  'time  the  Philistines  had  do 
minion  [were  lordiug  it]  over  Israel. 


EXEQETICAL    AND    DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  Samson  went  down  to  Tinman. 
Timnah  or  Timnathah,  the  present  Tibneh,  sit 
uated  to  the  southwest  of  Zorah,  at  the  confluence 
of  Wady  Sumt  with  Wady  Surar  (Hitter,  xvi.  116  ; 
[Gage's" Transl.  iii.  241j),"on  the  border  of  the  trite 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10),  was  assigned  by  Joshua  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  4-3),  but  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 

Ver.  2,  3.  Get  her  for  me  to  wife.  The  history 
of  Samson  abounds  with  instructive  notices  of  the 
social  life  of  the  times.  The  women  lead  a  free 
life,  not  shut  up,  as  they  are  in  the  East  of  the 
present  day.  The  stranger  can  see  the  beauty  of 
the  daughters  of  the  land.  But  Samson  cannot  yet 
dispense  with  the  permission  of  his  parents.  He  is 

yet  in  their  house,  unmarried,  a  ^H2.  From  the 
choice  of  Samson,  and  his  mode  of  life,  there  comes 
to  view,  in  the  first  place,  the  prevalent,  though  un 
lawful,  admixture  of  Israelitish  and  heathen  fami 
lies  and  customs.  But  the  barriers  raised  by  differ 
ence  of  nationality  are  nevertheless  manifest.  The 
parents  at  first  refuse  their  consent  to  Samson's 
choice ;  but  they  cannot  resist  his  prayer.  He  is 


their  only  son,  — and  such  a  son  !  full  of  strength 
and  youthful  promise,  —  therefore  it  gives  them 
pain.* 

Ver.  4.  And  his  father  and  his  mother  knew 
not.  If  the  mother  kept  in  her  heart  the  saying 
that  her  son  would  begin  to  deliver  Israel,  his 
strength  and  gifts  doubtless  awakened  many  hopes 
within  her.  But  his  wish  to  marry  a  Philistine 
maiden,  seemed  to  destroy  every  expectation.  He 
who  when  in  his  mother's  womb  was  already  con 
secrated  to  be  a  Nazarite,  desires  to  enter  into  cov 
enant  with  those  who  have  not  even  the  consecra 
tion  of  circumcision,  —  and  that  against  the  law! 
He  who  was  endowed  to  be  a  deliverer  and  cham 
pion  of  Israel  against  the  national  enemies,  shall 
he  become  a  friend  of  the  tyrants,  a  member  of  one 
of  their  families  ?  For  the  parents  knew  not,  — 

That  this  was  of  Jehovah,  for  it  became  an 
occasion  of  assailing  the  Philistines ;  and  at 
that  time  the  Philistine^  ruled  over  •  Israel. 
The  parents  could  not  but  be  painfully  affected, 
for  they  knew  not  what  the  consequence  would  be. 
But  although  ignorant  on  this  point,  they  never 
theless  yielded.  They  unconsciously  submit  to  the 
stronger  spirit  of  Samson ;  and  thus  their  indul- 


1  [Km :  It  is  true  that  in  Ex  xxxir.  16  and  Deut.  vii.  3  f.  to  marriages  with  daughters  of  the  Philistines.  For  the 
only  marriages  with  Ca«aanitish  women  are  expressly  for-  same  reason,  in  Josh.  xiii.  8,  the  Philistines  also  are  reek- 
bidden  ;  but  the  ground  of  the  prohibition  extended  equally  |  oned  among  the  Canaaultes. —  TR.] 


CHAPTER  XIV.     1-4. 
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gence  united  with  the  unconscious  longing  of  their 
son  to  bring  about  the  fulfillment  of  what  the  angel 
had  announced. 

The  career  of  Samson  is  an  historical  drama 
without  a  parallel.  Its  dark  background  is  the 
national  life  out  of  which  he  emerges.  Israel  is 
under  Philistine  oppression,  because  of  sin  and 
consequent  enervation.  It  is  not  without  resent 
ment  against  the  enemy,  but  it  lacks  spirit.  It 
prefers  slavish  peace  to  "a  freedom  worth  making 
sacrifices  for.  It  hates  the  national  enemies,  but  it 
holds  illicit  intercourse  with  them.  Such  a  national 
life  in  itself  can  beget  no  heroes,  nor  use  them  when 
thcv  exist. 

The  influence  of  this  national  life  is  evident  in 
Samson  himself.  He  has  uncqualcd  spirit,  strength, 
and  courage  ;  but  he  is  alone.  The  young  man  finds 
no  sympathy,  at  which  to  kindle  'himself.  There 
are  no  patriots  in  search  of  heroes.  There  is  no 
national  sorrow,  that  waits  longingly  for  deliver 
ance  and  a  deliverer,  and  in  consequence  thereof 
recognizes  him  when  he  api>ears.  On  the  contrary, 
luxury  and  sensuality  prevail,  eating  away  the 
heart  of  the  rising  generation  ;  for  national  char 
acter  also  is  wanting,  by  which,  conscious  of  their 
power,  Israel's  youth  might  clearly  recognize  their 
proper  goal.  Samson  too  had  peri.-hed  in  sensu 
ality,  which  does  not  distinguish  between  friend 
and"  foe;  but  his  genius  has  a  seal  that  cannot  be 
broken.  The  consecration  on  his  head  preserves 
in  his  soul  an  impulse  that  cannot  miss  its  goal. 
The  law  of  this  consecration  is  freedom.  For  free 
dom's  sake,  it  lends  him  strength  and  spirit.  Han 
nibal's  father  made  him  when  but  a  tx>y  swear 
everlasting  war  against  the  Romans.  Samson,  as 
Nazurite  from  his  birth,  is  borne  onward,  less  con 
sciously,  but  even  more  surely,  to  a  hatred  with 
which  he  is  not  acquainted,  and  to  wrath  and  bat 
tle  for  the  freedom  of  Israel. 

Samson  is  without  an  army,  without  a  congenial 
popular  spirit,  without  sympathy  and  courage  on 
the  part  of  his  countrymen,  —  not  even  Gideon's 
three  hundred  are  with  him ;  he  has  no  teacher 
and  spiritual  leader;  he  is  alone,  and  moreover 
exposed  to  every  temptation  to  which  gigantic 
strength  and  coriwral  beauty  give  rise ;  but  in  his 
consecration  to  God  he  has  a  guidance  that  docs 
not  lead  astray.  Hence,  that  by  which  others  are 
fettered  and  subjected,  becomes  for  him  the  means 
of  attaining  his  destiny.  The  paths  on  which  others 
go  to  destruction,  for  him  become  highways  of  vic 
tory  and  of  strength.  It  is  an  act  of  national  trea 
son,  when  he  takes  a  Philistine  wife ;  and  yet  for 
him,  it  becomes  the  occasion  for  deeds  in  behalf  of 
national  freedom. 

.  There  is  no  historical  drama  in  which  the  no 
bility  and  invincible  destiny  of  a  great  personality, 
reveal  themselves  so  luminously  as  in  the  life  of 
Samson. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  history  and  fiction 
of  all  nations,  as  in  the  heroic  poems  of  all  ages, 
love  for  women  has  formed  a  chief  motive  for  con 
flict  and  adventure.  Even  the  circumstance  which 
throws  to  great  a  charm  over  the  lives  and  contests 
of  the  heroes  to  whom  it  appertains,  that  their  love 
breaks  through  the  confines  of  their  own  nation  or 
party,  and  attaches  itself  to  women  who  live  within 


the  circle  of  the  enemy,  is  constantly  recurring. 
But  in  those  narratives,  as  also  in  the  Persian 
legend,  where  Rudabe,  the  mother  of  Rustcm,  is  the 
daughter  of  her  Iranian  lover's  hereditary  foeman, 
and  as  in  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  "in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  in  the  dramas  of  Schiller,  —  love 
is  the  central  point  and  principal  motive.  Politi 
cal  barriers,  national  hatreds,  ancient  passions,  all 
must  yield  to  love,  whether  it  ends  in  joy  or  trag 
edy.  How  different  is  its  position  in  the  history 
of  Samson !  The  antagonism  between  Israel  and 
the  Philistines  is  justified  and  commanded.  Truth 
cannot  intermix  itself  with  idolatry.  The  over 
leaping  by  sensuality  of  the  spiritual  barriers  be 
tween  the  two,  is  the  cause  of  Israel's  sunken  con 
dition.  That  love  through  which  Samson  desires 
the  maiden  of  Tinman,  can  be  no  joyful  goal. 
Hence,  the  relation  of  his  inborn  heroism  to  love 
shows  itself  to  be  very  different  from  that  which 
obtains  in  heathenism"  and  romance.  There,  the 
exploits  tof  heroism  liccome  the  occasion!  of  love; 
for  Samson,  romance  becomes  the  occasion  of  hero 
ism.  There,  love  overleaps  the  lines  that  separate 
nationalities  ;  in  Samson's  case,  it  becomes  the  oc 
casion  by  which  he  becomes  mindful  of  the  separa 
tion.  Elsewhere,  weakness,  sensuality,  enjoyment, 
iHTcome  the  snares  which  bind  the  intiamcd  hero ; 
but  for  Samson,  they  become  only  the  occasion  for 
rending  asunder  the  fetters,  and  for  understanding 
the  purpose  for  which  he  is  endowed  with  divine 
strength. 

And  at  that  time  the  Philistines  ruled  over 
Israel.  The  addition  of  this  remark  is  by  no 
means  superfluous.  It  serves  to  indicate  the  Lack- 
ground  of  all  Samson's  deeds.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  Philistines  ruled,  demonstrated  Israel's  apos 
tasy  and  punishment;  that  they  continued  to  rule, 
was  evidence  of  Israel's  powerlessness  and  ina 
bility  to  rejient.  It  was  fertilise  they  ruled,  and 
Israel  was  without  rejK'titance,  that  Samson  ap 
pears  so  different  from  Gideon  and  Jephthah.  In 
the  midst  of  the  Philistine  supremacy,  he  enters  on 
his  single-handed  conflict  with  them.  Notwith 
standing  that  they  ruled  by  means  of  Israel's  own 
sin,  the  objective  power  of  the  divine  law  and  spirit 
evinces  itself  in  the  hero-nature  of  Samson,  almost 
against  his  own  will. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[Btisii :  "I  wish,"  says  an  old  divine,  "that 
Manoah  and  his  wife  could  speak  so  loud  that  all 
our  Israel  could  hear  them."  By  nothing  is  the 
heart  of  a  pious  parent  more  grieved  than  by  the 
prosj)cct  of  the  unequal  yoking  of  his  children 
with  profane  or  irreligious  partners;  for  he  knows 
that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  their 
spiritual  interests,  and  subject  them  to  heartrend 
ing  trials.  —  Bi*.  HALL  :  As  it  becomes  not  children 
to  be  forward  in  their  choice,  so  parents  may  not 
be  too  peremptory  in  their  denials.  It  is  not  safe 
for  children  to  overrun  parents  in  settling  their 
affections  ;  nor  for  parents  (where  the  impediments 
are  not  very  material)  to  come  short  of  their  chil 
dren,  when  the  affections  arc  once  settled  :  the  one 
is  disobedience ;  the  other  may  be  tyranny.  — TH.] 
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Samson  goes  down  to  Timnah,  with  his  parents,  to  speak  with  his  bride-elect, 
the  way,  he  meets  and  tears  a  young  lion. 


On 


CHAPTER   XIV.    5-9. 

5  Then  went  Samson  [And  Samson  went]  down,  and  his  father  and  his  mother,  te 
Timnath  [Timnathah],  and  [they]  came  to  the  vineyards  of  Timnath  [Timnathah] 

6  and  behold,  a  young  lion  roared  against  him  [came  to  meet  him,  roaring].     And 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  mightily  [suddenly]  upon  him,  and  he  renl 
him  as  he  would  have  rent  [as  one  rends]  a  kid,  and  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand 

7  but  [and]  he  told  not  his  father  or  his  mother  what  he  had  done.     And  he  went 
down,  and  talked  with  the  woman;  and  she  pleased  Samson  well  [was  pleasing  in 

8  the  eyes  of  Samson].     And  after  a  time  he  returned  to  take  her,  and  he  turned 
aside  to  see  the  carcass  of  the  lion :  and  behold,  there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  and 

9  honey  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion.     And  he  took  thereof  in  his  hands,  and  went 
on  [,]  eating  [as  he  went],  and  came  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  he  gave  them, 
and  they  did  eat :  but  he  told  not  them  [them  not]  that  he  had  taken  the  honey 
out  of  the  carcass  of  the  lion. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  5.  And  Samson  went  down,  with  his 
father  and  mother,  to  Timnathah.  The  parents 
give  way ;  at  all  events,  they  now  first  go  down, 
with  Samson,  to  see  the  maiden,  and  ascertain 
more  about  her.  The  proper  object  of  the  journey 
appears  from  ver.  7,  where  we  arc  told  that  Sam 
son  "  talked  with  the  woman,  and  she  pleased  him." 
Hitherto  he  had  only  seen  her  (ver.  1).  His  par 
ents  urge  him  to  "  speak  with  her,"  in  order  to 
convince  himself  of  her  character;1  and  he  de 
termines  to  do  so.  On  this  account,  the  statement 
of  ver.  3  is  repeated  in  ver.  7  :  "she  pleased  him  " 
now,  after  speaking  with  her,  as  formerly  after 
seeing  her ;  he  therefore  persists  in  his  suit,  and 
appoints  the  time  of  his  marriage.  The  hope  of 
the  parents  that  the  woman,  by  her  want  of  agree- 
ableness  and  spirit,  would  discourage  their  son,  is 
not  realized.  No  such  want  seems  to  have  existed, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

And  a  young  lion  came  to  meet  him,  roaring. 
Samson  went  to  Timnathah  to  look  for  a  wife,  not 
to  engage  in  a  lion-hunt.  The  comparison  of  his 
lion-tight  with  that  of  Hercules  in  Nemca,  is  alto 
gether  superficial  and  uncritical  ;  and  the  idea  that 
his  victory  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  twelve 
exploits,2  has  no  foundation  cither  in  his  spirit  or 
history.  The  Nemean  victory,  as  I  hope  yet  to 
show  elsewhere,  is  the  expression  of  a  mythical 
symbolism,  and  is  accordingly,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  epos  complete  in  itself.  Samson's  conflict  with 
the  lion  is  an  incidental  occurrence.  It  was  neither 
the  object  of  his  expedition  originally,  nor  did  it 
come  to  be  its  central  point  of  interest  afterwards. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two  stories  lies  in 
the  totally  different  vocations  of  the  heroes  :  Her 
cules  wrestles  with  beasts,  conquers  the  hostility 
which,  according  to  the  Hellenic  myth,  inheres  in 
Nature;  Samson  is  a  conqueror  of  men,  a  national 
hero  who  triumphs  over  the  enemies  of  his  people 
and  their  faith,  a  champion  of  freedom,  whose 
strength  is  so  great  that  he  can  well  afford  to  ex- 

1  Cf.  Abarbanel  t'n  locum.  The  offense  of  such  mar 
riages,  the  later  Jews,  with  reference  to  Samson  and  Solo 
mon,  sought  to  avoid  by  assuming  that  the  heathen  had 
caused  their  women  to  be  converted  to  the  true  religion. 


pend  a  little  portion  of  it  in  a  passing  encounter 
with  a  lion.  Samson  is  not  elected  to  take  the 
field  against  lions  and  foxes,  —  that  would  never 
have  given  him  a  name  in  the  history  of  Israel ; 
but  his  strength  and  dexterity  are  great  enough  to 
enable  him  to  make  use  of  even  lions  and  foxes, 
dead  or  alive,  as  means  of  his  national  conflict. 
Among  his  exploits,  only  the  blows  are  reckoned, 
which  he  inflicted  on  the  Philistines,  —  not  the  oc 
casional  means  which  he  employed  in  their  deliv 
ery.  As  little  as  David's  royal  vocation  was  rooted 
in  the  battles  of  his  shepherd  days  with  lions  and 
bears,  so  little  was  Samson's  destiny  as  a  hero  the 
outgrowth  of  his  victory  over  the  "lion  whom  he 
did  not  seek,  but  who  quite  unexpectedly  roared 
out  against  him.  He  had  left  his  parents  a  little 
space,  and  when  near  the  vine  hills  of  Timnathah 
had  entered  into  a  wilderness  skirting  the  road, 
when  the  monster  rushed  upon  him. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  camo  upon 

him,  rrn  nb^rn.     The  peculiar  force  of  nbs 
is,  that  it  expresses  the  fortunateness  of  an  occur 
rence,  its  happening  just  at  the  right  time.     In  the 
very  moment  of  need,  the  "Spirit  of  Jehovah" 
came  upon  him.     In  five  passages  where  the  ex 
pression  "  Spirit  of  Jehovah"  occurs  (ch.  iii.  10; 
vi.  34;  xi.  29;  xiii.  25,  and  here),  the  Chaldee 
translation  renders  it  "  spirit  of  heroic  strength  " 
(fffburah) ;  for  God  also  is  a  Gibl>or,  a  Hero,  and 
the  translator  wishes  in  this  way  to  distinguish 
between  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  spirit  of  divine 
speech,  which  was  also  a  spirit  of  God  (cf  e.  g.,  the 
Targum  on  Num.  xxiv.  2-xxvii.  11,  and  also  1 
j  Sam.  x.  6,  etc.,  nS^Q?  fTP),  and  the  spirit  of 
•  heroic  action.    But  the  original,  very  justly,  makes 
;  no  distinction  ;  for  in  the  view  of  divine  doctrine 
i  all  that  man  does  is  referred  to  the  Spirit-source. 
j  Nothing  succeeds  without  God.     Samson   needs 
that  moral  strength  which  does  not  fear  the  lion. 
The  might,  not  of  his  arms,  but  of  his  soul,  was 
of  the  first  importance.    For  courageous  undertak 
ings,  there  is  need  of  divine  inspirations.     Hence, 

Cf.  Danz,  Baptismus  Prosflytorum,  §  26 ;  Meuuchen,  Nov. 
Test,  in  Tatm.,  p.  263. 

3  This  idea  has  been  set  forth  with  special  plausibility  by. 
Bertheau,  and  ia  justly  and  ably  combated  by  Keil. 
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the  attack  of  Samson  on  the  lion  is  here  ascribed 
to  an  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  well  as 
Jephthuh  s  resolution  to  attack  Ammon  in  his 
own  country  (ch.  xi.  29).  And  it  is  to  be  further 
noted,  that  In  every  case  the  expression  is,  not  the 
Spirit  of  Klohim,  but  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  ;  for  it 
was  He  on  whom  Israel  was  to  believe,  and  from 
whom,  for  his  own  glory  and  the  salvation  of 
I»rad.  proceeded  the  power  which  Samson  pos 
sessed  against  the  enemies  who  knew  not  Jeho 
vah. 

And  he  rent  him.     It  was  a  terrible  lion  that 


came  to  meet  him  :  a  ^  -•?•  a  term  especially  nsed 
when  the  rapacious  and  bloodthirsty  nature  of 
the  lion  is  to  be  indicated.  Bochart  explains  the 

compound  name  HV^S  "^23  very  beautifully  by 

means  of  CV3?  "^t  especially  here,  where  the 
fierceness  of  the  lion  is  opposed  to  the  weakness 
of  a  hofdus,  kid  of  the  goats.  3?ptt7  is  equivalent 
to  ffx^fai  *°  rend  asunder.  As  the  lion  comes 
rushing  towards  him,  Samson  awaits  him,  seizes 
him,  and  rends  his  jaws  asunder.  And  this  he  did 
as  easily  as  if  it  were  a  kid  of  the  goats.  For  the 
remark)  "as  one  rends  a  kid,"  does  not  imply  that 
it  was  customary  always  to  rend  kids  in  this  man 
ner,  but  simply  means  that  a  kid  could  not  Irtve 
been  more  easily  overcome  than  this  powerful  lion 
was.  According  to  some  ancient  statements,  Her 
cules  choked  the  Nemean  lion  in  his  arms;  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  with  reference  to  this  that  Joscphus 
says  of  Samson  also,  that  he  strangled  (iyx")  tne 
monster.  According  to  a  French  romance,  Iwain, 
the  romantic  hero  of  the  Hound  Table,  derived 
his  epithet,  "  Knight  of  the  Lion,"  from  the  fact 
that  after  a  long  struggle  he  had  choked  a  lion  : 
"  it  prist  Lionian  parmi  la  gori;e  as  poin/.  .  .  .  .  oi 
1'estrangla."  Cf.  Holland,  Chretien  de  Troves,  p. 
161. 

And  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand.  He  had 
gone  forth  to  look  for  a  wife,  not  expecting  a 
battle.  If,  however,  it  be  nevertheless  surprising 
that  a  young  man  like  Samson  carried  no  weapons, 
we  are  to  seek  for  the  reason  of  it  in  the  domina 
tion  of  the  Philistines.  Those  tvrants  suffered  no 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  conquered,  and  hin 
dered  and  prohibited  the  introduction  of  them  and 
the  traffic  in  them  (cf.  1  Sam.  xiii.  20).  The  sus 
picion  of  the  enemy  had  found  matter  enough  for 
its  exercise,  if  young  men  like  Samson  had  come 
armed  into  their  cities.  But  even  without  anus, 
the  heroic  strength  of  Samson  everywhere  evinces 
itself;  for  not  iron,  but  the  Spirit,  gives  victory. 
Pausanias  (vi.  5)  tells  of  Polydamas,  a  hero  of 
Scotussa  in  Elis,  who  lived  altout  400  n.  <-.,  that 
he  overcame  a  great  and  strong  lion  on  Olympus, 
without  a  weapon  of  any  kind. 

And  he  told  not  his  father  or  his  mother 
what  he  had  done.  It  is  certainly  instructive  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  Samson  and  the 
numerous  lion-conquerors  of  history  and  tradition. 
For  it  reveals  Samson's  grcatnes's  of  soul  in  a 
niont  significant  way.  To  him,  the  victory  over 
the  lion  is  precisely  not  one  of  the  twelve  labors 
which  in  the  Heraclcan  my  thus  is  glorified  by  tra 
dition  and  art.  He  wears  no  lion's  skin  in  conse 
quence  of  it.  He  makes  so  little  ado  about  it,  that 
be  docs  not  even  inform  hi*  parents  of  it,  nrohahlv 
in  order  not  to  startle  them  at  the  thought  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  has  been  exposed.  For,  at 
that  time,  he  could  not  yet  have  thought  of  his 
subsequent  fanciful  conceit.  There  is  nothing  un 


usual  about  his  appearance  and  demeanor,  when 
he  again  overtakes  them.  He  exhibits  neither  ex 
citement  nor  uncommon  elation.  The  divine  spirit 
that  slumbered  in  him  has  just  been  active ;  bnt 
the  deed  he  performed  under  its  impulse  appeared 
to  him,  as  great  deeds  always  do  to  great  souls,  to 
have  nothing  of  a  surprising  character  about  it, 
but  to  be  perfectly  natural.  Others  are  impressed 
to  astonishment  by  what  to  such  persons  are  but 
natural  life  utterances.  What  we  call  geniality, 
what  in  Samson  appears  as  the  result  of  divine 
consecration,  cannot  exhibit  itself  more  beauti 
fully.  It  is  the  fullness  of  spirit  and  strength  in 
men,  out  of  which  exploit  and  heroism  flow  a> 
streams  flow  from  their  sources.  To  this  very 
day,  it  is  only  small  spirits,  albeit  often  in  thick 
books,  who  watch  like  griffons  over  each  little 
thought  that  occurs  to  them,  fearing  to  lose  the 
mirror  in  which  they  see  themselves  reflected,  and 
the  lion-skin  with  which  proprietorship  invests 
them.  Of  Samson's  victory  nothing  had  ever  Iteen 
heard,  had  it  not  furnished  him  with  the  means 
for  indulging  in  a  national  raillery  against  the 
Philistines. 

What  subjects  of  ostentation  these  conflicts  with 
lions  have  everywhere  been.  Neither  the  yreat 
Macedonian  nor  the  Roman  Emperors,  could  di»- 
pense  with  them.  An  Alexandrian  poet  procured 
for  himself  a  life-long  {tension  from  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  by  showing  him  a  flowering  lotus  sprung 
from  the  bfood  of  a  lion  whom  the  Emperor  had 
slain.  (More  definite  references  to  this  and  fol 
lowing  passages,  as  also  discussions  of  them,  will 
be  contained  in  my  Hierozoicon.  Other  material, 
Itcing  already  found  in  Bochart  and  the  older  com 
mentators  (cf.  Serarius  ad  locum),  may  here  be 
passed  over.)  The  extravagance  of  the  later  writ 
ers  of  romance,  both  eastern  and  western,  was  no 
longer  content  with  common  lion-encounters  for 
their  heroes.  The  Arabian  Antar  conquers  a  lion 
although  the  hero's  feet  are  fettered.  For  Hustem 
and  Wolfdieterich  such  exploits  are  performed  even 
by  their  horses.  It  was  only  when  the  crusades 
put  the  knightly  spirit  to  the  test  in  the  land  of 
the  lion,  that  Europeans  experienced  the  historical 
terribleness  of  such  conflicts.  And  few  of  them 
had  the  strength  and  resoluteness  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  who  stood  his  ground  against  a  bear,  or 
of  the  bold  and  powerful  Wicker  von  Schwaben, 
who,  near  Joppa,  killed  a  great  lion  with  the  sword 
in  his  hand  (Albert  Aquensis,  vii.  70;  Wilken. 
Gench.  df-r  Krenzzliye.,  ii.  10'.)).  Yet  these  men 
are  not  myths,  because  such  deeds  are  ascribed  to 
them ;  nor  do  we  suspect  only  mythical  echoes  in 
the  stories  that  are  told  of  them. 

The  deed  of  Samson  is  executed  with  such  case, 
and  freedom,  and  represented  with  such  simplicity 
and  naturalness,  that  if  the  narrative  were  not 
historical,  it  would  IKJ  impossible  to  account  for  i» 
origin.  And  yet,  according  to  some,  it  is  a  myth* 
ical  reflection  of  the  legend  concerning  Hercules. 
The  theories  of  these  critics  have  their  false  basis 
u  the  Hellenistic  one-sidedness  by  which  the  rela 
tion,  according  to  which  the  myth  must  receive  its 
symltols  from  nature  and  history,  is  often  quite, 
reversed,  KO  that  historical  life-utterances  are  at 
tenuated  into  ideas  and  mythical  phanUftift.  It  is 
as  easy  to  show  that  every  lion-conqueror,  down  to 
Gerard  of  our  own  days, —yea,  that  all  menag 
eries  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  lion 
himself  must  be  declared  mythical,  as  it  is  to  prove 
that  Samson's  encounter  with  a  lion,  in  a  region 
where  the  animal  was  then  indigenous,  related 
without  the  least  approach  to  ostentation,  and  per- 
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formed  in  the  greatness  of  an  unassuming  spirit, 
cannot  be  historical. 

Ver.  8.  And  after  a  time  he  returned.  The 
Ix-trothal  had  taken  place,  the  wedding  was  to  fol 
low.1  Samson  and  his  parents  descended  the  same 
road  again.  As  the  hero  came  to  the  spot  where 
on  their  recent  journey  he  turned  off  from  the 
road,  and  had  the  adventure  with  the  lion,  the  in 
cident  came  again  into  his  mind,  and  he  turned 
aside  once  more,  in  order  to  see  what  had  become 
of  the  dead  lion.  Then  he  found  that  a  swarm  of 
bees  had  settled  themselves  in  the  skeleton  of  the 
beast. 

The  swarm  of  bees  is  significantly  spoken  of  as 

the  O^^IT  fT]Q?,  the  congregation  of  bees.  Com 
monly,  •"^]?  designates  the  congregation  of  the 
Israelitish  people,  as  regulated  by  the  law.  It  is 
only  on  account  of  its  wonderful  social  organiza 
tion  that  a  swarm  of  bees,  but  no  other  brute 
multitude,2  was  denoted  by  the  same  name.3  Hora- 
pollo,  in  his  work  on  Hieroglyphics  (lib.  i.  62), 
informs  us  that  when  the  Egyptians  wished  to  pic 
ture  the  idea  of  a  people  of  law  (irfid^viov  \a6v), 
they  did  it  by  the  figure  of  a  bee. 

The  skeleton  of  the  lion  had  been  thoroughly 
dried  up  by  the  heat,  for  which  process,  as  Oed- 
mann4  long  ago  remarked,  scarcely  twenty-four 
hours  are  required  in  the  East.  In  this  case  many 
days  had  intervened.  That  bees  readily  settle  in 
situations  like  the  present,  long  since  freed  from 
all  offensive  odors,  is  well  known  from  what  ex 
positors  have  adduced  from  Bochart  and  others. 
The  instance  of  the  swarm  found  settled  in  the 
head  of  the  slain  Onesilaus,  in  Amathus,  may  also, 
familiar  as  it  is,  be  alluded  to  (Herodot.  v.  114). 
The  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  bees  originate 
out  of  the  carcasses  of  steers,  wasps  out  of  those 
of  asses,  and  other  insects  out  of  dead  horses  and 
mules,  may  perhaps  have  some  connection  with 
the  observation  of  phenomena  like  that  which  here 
met  Samson's  eye  (ef.  Voss,  Idolotatria,  lib.  iv.  p. 
556,  and  others). 

Bees  must  have  a  place  of  refuge  from  the 
weather.  It  has  been  observed,  in  recent  times, 
that  at  present  the  bees  of  southern  Palestine  arc 
smaller  in  size,  and  of  a  lighter  yellow  brown 
color  than  those  of  Germany  (Bitter,  xvi.  283). 

The  term  12??,  honey,  is  connected  with  rnill^ 
l>ee  (by  an  interchange  of  r  and  s).  It  is  a  re 
markable  fact,  to  which  I  have,  already  directed 
attention  in  my  Berlin  Wochenlilatt,  1863,  that  our 
German  [and  by  consequence,  our  English]  names 
for  wax  and  honey  are  perfectly  identical  with  the 
Semitic  terms  for  the  same  objects,  although  in  an 

inverted  relation.  The  Hebrew  IF??  (pronounce: 
dvash),  honey,  answers  to  the  German  ]\'achs  (O. 
H.  G.  icahs),  English,  "  wax  ; "  and  the  Hebrew 

ra/n  (donay),  wax,  to  the  German  Honi(j  (honec), 
English,  "  honey  ; "  and  this  is  the  onlv  proper  ex 
planation  to  be  given  of  the  etymolo'gy  of  these 
German  words. 

Ver.  9.  And  he  took  thereof.    The  word  HTH, 


1  The  assumption  of  earlier  expositors,  that  an  interval 
of  a  year  must  elapse  between  betrothal  and  marriage,  is 
after  all  but  an  arbitrary  one. 

2  [The  exception  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  31  (30),  is  only  apparent. 

D^SIS  mj,  "the  congregation  of  bullocks,"  like  the  j  "nj^j  in  hi*  ^"^  f°r  th*  m°8t  pwrt| 

beast  of  the  reed,"  is  a  metaphorical  mode  of  designating  I      e  Jerusalem  Talmud,  "Nazir,"  cap.  1    Hal  2  etc 
a  body  of  men.  — Taj 


according  to  my  view,  has  nothing  to  do  either 
with  a  signification  "  to  tread,"  or  with  the  idea 
of  "seizing,"  "making  one's  self  master  of;"  but 
has  preserved  its  original  meaning  in  the  later 
itsus  linguce  of  the  Mishna  and  Talmud,  where  it 
bears  the  signification  "  to  draw  out,"  as  bread  is 
drawn  out  of  the  oven.  The  examples  given  by 
Btixtorff  are  borrowed  from  the  Aruch  of  R.  Na 
than  ^  172  a),  where  they  may  be  found  still  more 

plain.     Of  bread  in  the  oven  it  is  said, 


"it  is  drawn  out  and  put  into  the 
basket."  R.  Nathan  also  justly  explains  our  pas 
sage  by  this  signification.  For  Samson,  in  like 
manner,  drew  the  honeycomb  out  of  the  hive,  and 

put  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  (*!?).  Kimchi 
takes  it  in  the  same  way  (in  his  dictionary  of 
roots,  sub  voce,  near  the  close).  Hence  also, 

n"THD,  mirda,  is  the  oven-fork,  with  which  things 
are  drawn  out  of  the  fire,  Latin  rutabulum.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  a  widely  diffused  root  comes  to 
view  here  (comp.  forms  like  rutrum,  rutdlum,  from 
eruo,  erutum,  Greek  frvu,  £vH?/>,  pu(rro£a>,  etc.). 

He  drew  out  the  honey,  and  as  he  had  no  other 
vessel,  took  it  on  his  hand,  and  refreshed  himself 
with  it  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  Jonathan 
strengthened  himself  with  it  after  the  battle  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  29).  He  also  gave  to  his  parents,  who 
likewise  relished  it;  but  neither  did  he  now  tell 
them  whence  he  had  taken  it.  It  would  have  in 
volved  telling  them  the  history  of  the  encounter 
with  the  lion  ;  and  though  they  might  not  now 
have  been  terrified  by  it,  they  would  doubtless 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  it. 

Roskoff,5  in  his  book  Die  Simsonssaye  und  der 
Heraklesmythus,  1860,  p.  65,  thinks  that  the  cir 
cumstance  of  Samson's  eating  of  honey  taken  from 
the  lion's  skeleton,  is  a  proof  that  the  rule  bv 
which  the  Nazarite  was  required  to  abstain  from 
anything  unclean  had  not  yet  received  its  later 
extension,  and  that  consequently  the  Mosaic  law 
was  not  yet  in  existence.  We  cannot  regard  this 
position  as  very  well  founded.  For  this  reason,  if 
no  other,  that  the  Book  which  is  intimately  ac 
quainted  with  the  Mosaic  law,  relates  this  act  of 
Samson  without  the  addition  of  any  explanatory 
remark.  And  it  has  very  good  reason  for  adding 
no  explanation  ;  for  the  objection  proceeds  upon  a 
view  of  Samson's  Nazaritie  character  which  is  for 
eign  to  the  Book,  and  greatly  affects  the  proper 
understanding  of  his  history.  The  truth  is,  the 
hero  was  not  at  all  such  a  Nazarite  as  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Numbers  contemplates.  The  introduc 
tion  to  his  history  clearly  shows  that  definite  pre 
scriptions  concerning  food  and  drink  were  given 
only  to  his  mother;  concerning  himself,0  nothing 
more  is  said  than  that  no  razor  is  to  come  upon 
his  head.  It  is  only  upon  this  latter  obligation, 
as  the  history  shows,  that  the  strength  of  his  Naz- 
ariteship  depends.  The  Nazariteship,  abstractly 
considered,  is  an  image  of  the  general  priesthood. 
On  Samson  particularly  there  rests  a  glimmer  of 
that  gosjK'l  freedom,  with  reference  to  which  the 
Apostle  says  to  the  disciples  :  "  All  things  are 


8  Hence  also  the  Sept.  ffvvayuyj. 

4    Vertnischtf  Samml.  aus  dcr  Ntiturkumtt,  ri.  135.     Roeen- 
miiller,  Morgrnlanrl,  No.  462. 

6  On  a  general  refutation  of  whom  we  cannot  here  enter. 

' 
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yours."  From  the  consecration  of  his  spirit,  Sam 
son  has  a  typical  strength  by  which  to  tne  pure  all 
things  are  pore.  Samson  can  do  everything,  and 
that,  as  the  ancients  explained  of  the'ir  Samson- 
Nazaritc,  without  sin-offerings ;  only  one  thing  he 
may  not  do,  —  desecrate  this  his  consecration,  sin 
aga'inst  this  spirit  itself.  But  thU  his  freedom  is 
naturally  held  within  bounds  by  his  calling.  It 
must  have  war  against  the  Philistines  for  its  cause 
and  goal.  The  Apostle's  meaning  is,  All  things 
arc  yours,  if  ye  be  Christ's.  Samson  may  do 
everything,  when  the  honor  of  his  God  against  the 
hereditary  enemy  is  at  stake.  This  freedom  was 
given  him,  not  that  he  might  live  riotously,  as  with 
Delilah  —  for  which  reason  he  fell  —  but  only  to 
do  battle.  Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  profound 

observation  of  the  narrator,  when  the  parents  of  I  true  Samson.  But  if  we  have  the  Spirit  only  on 
Samson  did  not  approve  of  his  proposed  marriage  j  our  tongues,  and  not  in  our  souls,  we  shall  never 
with  the  woman  of  Timnah  :  "They  knew  not  conquer  like  Him 


has  no  more  faith  in  its  faith.  It  is  afraid  of  the 
strength  of  its  own  spirit.  Desirous  of  peace  at 
any  price,  it  has  surrendered  even  its  own  senti 
ments  and  beliefs. 

Beautiful,  on  this  account,  is  the  use  which  the 
ancient  church  made  of  Samson  the  Lion-slaver  as 
a  type  of  Christ.  The  rending  lion  is  also  an 
image  of  Satan,  the  destroyer  of  men.  As  Sam 
son  rends  the  lion's  jaws  asunder  with  his  hands, 
so  Christ  tears  to  pieces  the  kingdom  of  Satan  and 
death.  Hence  the  old  custom  of  putting  the  picture 
of  Samson  the  Lion-conqueror  on  church  doors. 
But  that  lion  who  goes  about  seeking  to  snatch  us 
away  from  Christ  is  still  ever  terrible.  The  battle 
with  him  is  still  daily  new.  The  victory,  however, 
is  sure,  if  only  we  believe  in  the  conquest  of  the 

_    O *     T»._*.     ?!•    I *t_  _     O_   •     •*     1    _ 


that  this  was  an  occasion  from  God."  The  whole 
Samson  was  an  occasion  from  God  against  the 
Philistines.  It  is  therefore  also  with  a  profound 
purpose  that  the  hero  himself  is  not  commanded 
to  abstain  from  wine  and  unclean  things.  He  is 
born,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  state  of  pure  conse 
cration,  in  which  for  the  ends  of  this  consecration 


stand. 


Only  faith  will  enable  us  to 
But  every  victory  Hows  with  honey;  and 


with  it  we  refresh  father  and  mother.     Every  new 
victory  strengthens  the  old  love. 

STAHKK  :  They  who  do  the  greatest  works,  make 
the  least  noise  and  boasting  about  them.  Kninity 
and  war  are  easily  begun,  but  not  so  easily  ended. 
The  Philistines  could  readily  make  an  enemy  of 


everything  becomes  pure  to  him.  He  continues  to  Samson,  but  to  make  a  friend  of  him  was  more 
be  the  hero,  even  wnen  he  eats  that  which  is  un-j  difficult.  —  THE  SAME:  Christian,  imitate,  not 
clean,  and  marries  foreign  women,  which  yet, !  Samson's  deed,  but  his  faith  and  obedience. — 
according  to  ch.  iii.  6,  forms  one  of  the  causes  of  Lisco  :  Samson's  life  and  deeds  can  be  rightly 
divine  judgments;  but  he  falls,  when  in  divulging' judged  only  when  viewed,  not  as  those  of  a  private 
his  secret  he  does  that  which,  though  not  in  itself  i  person,  but  as  the  activity  of  a  theocratic  deliverer 
forbidden,  profanes  his  consecration.  j  and  judge. 

Samson's  character,  in  that  spiritual  freedom  [WORDSWORTH:  "  He  told  not  his  father  or  his 
which  makes  war  on  the  Philistines,  is  a  type  of  j  mother,"  though  they  were  not  far  from  him  at 
the  true  Christian  freedom, — so  long  as  it  does  the  time  (ver.  5).  So  our  Lord  would  not  that 
not  consume  itself.  |  anv  one  should  spread  abroad  his  ^me.  He  said, 

It  would  therefore  lead  to  useless  hair-splitting,  \  "  Tell  no  man  "  (Matt.  viii.  4  ;  xvi.  20).  Hitherto, 
to  inquire  whether  it  was  right  in  Samson  to  bring  then,  Samson,  in  his  spiritual  gifts,  in  his  self- 
of  the  honev  to  his  parents  without  telling  them  j  dedication  to  God,  in  his  strength,  courage,  and 
whence  he  had  taken  it.  He  brought  it  as  an  evi- i  victory,  and  in  his  meekness  and  humility,  is  an 
dence  of  his  childlike  heart,  and  committed  no  i  eminent  type  of  Christ.  But  afterwards  he  de- 
wrong.  It  was  a  Talmudic  question,  whether  the  generates, 'anil  Incomes  in  many  respects  a  <;mtnist 
honey  was  unclean,  although  the  rule  enjoined  on 
Samson's  mother  extended  only  to  the  time  of  her 


to  Him.  And  thus,  in  comparing  the  type  and 
the  antitype,  we  have  both  encouragement  and 
warning,  especially  as  to  the  right  use  to  be  made 
of  spiritual  gifts,  and  as  to  the  danger  of  their 
abuse.  —  BP.  HALL:  The  mercies  of  God  are  ill 
iR'stowed  upon  us,  if  we  cannot  step  aside  to  view 
the  monuments  of  his  deliverances;  dangers  may 
be  at  once  past  and  forgotten.  As  Samson  had 
not  found  his  honeycomb,  if  he  had  not  turned 

ning   than    foxen.     He  must  be   this  in  order  to   aside  to  sec  his  lion,  so  we  shall  lose  the  comfort 

conquer  the  Philistines.     For  there  is  no  one  to  !  of  God's  benefits,  if  we  do  not  renew  our  perils  by 

a*fii«t  him.     The  Philistines  have  enervated,  tcrri-   meditation.  —  Tn.) 

lied,  desecrated  Israel.     Israel,  on   their  account, 


son's  birth.     He  was  silent  about  the  history  of 
the  honey,  in  order  to  avoid  boasting. 


IIOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Samson  is  stronger  than  lions  and  more  cun- 


Samson's  wedding -feast.     He  proposes  a  riddle  to  his  companions. 
CHAPTER  XIV.  10-14. 

10  So  [And]  hig  father  went  down  unto  the  woman:  and  Samson  made  there  a 

1 1  feast ;  for  so  used  [it  is  customary  for]  the  young  men  to  do.     And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  they  saw  him,  that  they  brought  [choJj  thirty  companions  to  be  with 

12  him.     And  Samson  said  unto  them,  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you  :  if  yo 
can  certainly  [if  ye  indeed]  declare  it  me  within  the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  and 
find  it  out,  then  I  will  give  you  thirty  sheets  [shirts]  l  and  thirty  change  [changes] 
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13  of  garments :  But  if  ye  catinot  declare  it  me,  then  shall  ye  give  me  thirty  sheets 
[shirts]  and  thirty  change  [changes]  of  garments.     And  they  said  unto  him,  Put 

1 4  forth  thy  riddle,  that  we  may  hear  it.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.     And  they  could  not 
in  three  days  expound  the  riddle. 

TEXTUAL   AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  12.  —  LS3X"^P.  Dr.  Cassel  translates  tais  word  by  the  general  term  Gewatvle,  garments.  He  apparently  con 
siders  the  only  distinction  between  the  CS3"TD  and  the  D^"T^2l  fY-  /O,  to  be  that  between  common  and  more  costly 
garments  (see  below).  But  the  D>3>^D  are  probably  under-garments,  tunicee,  shirts,  made  of  a  fine  linen.  The  deri 
vation  of  the  word  V1D,  and  whether  it  be  related  to  the  Greek  cn.VSajy  (Sept.),  can  hardly  be  determined.  — Ta.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1 0.  And  his  father  went  down  unto  the 
woman.     The  whole  narrative  is  full  of  naive  de 
lineations  of  manners  and  customs.     The  father's 
present  visit  to  the  maiden  is  in  his  son's  behalf, 
and  expresses    the  parental  approbation  of  Sam-  i 
son's  marriage  engagement.     That  the  parents  of  , 
the  bride  were  consulted  about  the  marriage  is  not ; 
indicated  in  any  way,  although  we  know  that  the  | 
father  was  still  living  (cf.  ch.  xv.  6).     Are  we  to, 
suppose  that  among  the  Philistines  an  application  j 
to  the  parents  was  unnecessary  1     Did  not  Isaac, ' 
through   Eliezer,   make   suit   for  Rebecca   to  her . 
father  1  and  Jacob  to  Laban  ?     Was  not  the  same  ' 
custom  current  also  among  other,  heathen  nations?  ' 
Is  not  the  young  woman  in  the  nuptial  song  of 
Catullus  (Carmen,  xii.  vcr.  61)  exhorted  that  it  is 
the  father  and  mother  who  must  be  obeyed  ?  1    The 
Philistine  women  seem  really  to  have  enjoyed  aj 
position  of  great  social  freedom.    They  are  seen  on 
the  street,  and  are  visited  by  men,  without  being 
on  that  account  regarded  as  "  harlots." 

And  Samson  made  there  a  feast ;  for  such  is 
the  custom  of  young  men.  He  did  not  take  her 
with  him  into  his  father's  house,2  after  the  mar 
riage  was  settled,  but  remained  in  Timnah,  and 
there  gave  the  feast.  Among  the  Philistines  it  was 

customary  for  the  bridegroom  (~WI3)  to  arrange 
the  banquet.  At  the  wedding  of  Cana,  also,  de 
scribed  l>v  St.  John  (ch.  ii.  10),  the  bridegroom 
seems  to  have  been  the  entertainer.  But  this  was 
not  the  case  when  Laban  gave  his  daughter  to 
Jacob,  or  when  Tobias  married  the  daughter  of 
Ilaguel  (Tobit,  viii.  19).  In  those  instances,  the 
parents  of  the  bride  give  the  feast. 

Marriage  feasts  were  much  liked  among  all  na 
tions.  When,  in  the  Odyssey  (iv.  3),  Telemachns 
comes  to  king  Menelaus,  the  latter  is  just  cele 
brating  the  nuptial  feasts  of  his  children.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  name  repotia  3  was  in  use  for  the 
entertainments  which  (according  to  Festus)  were 
given  on  the  dav  after  the  marriage  at  the  new 
husband's  house  (cf.  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  60).  Plutarch 
makes  the  question,  Why  even  law-givers  have 
appointed  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  to  be  ob 
served  in  connection  with  such  feasts,  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  his  Symposium  ( lib.  iv.  quoest.  3).  Sam 
son's  marriage-celebration  lasted  seven  days.  The 
parents-in-law  of  Tobias,  in  their  joy,  appropriated 
fourteen  days.  But  down  to  late  times  luxury  and 
sensuality  are  more  characteristic  of  such  feasts 

1  Quibiis  parere  necesse  tst. 

2  Because  she  was  an  alien.     He  does  not  impose  upon 
his  father's  house  that  in  which  he  allows  himself.      That 
would   hare  bten  an  insult  to  the  law  and  customs  of 
Uraei. 


than  is  compatible  with  their  proper  observance. 
Neither  the  spirit  of  Samson,  nor  the  piety  of 
Tobias  fills  and  governs  them,  albeit  in  some  in 
stances  the  duration  of  those  ancient  celebrations 
may  be  rivaled.  We  hardly  seem  to  have  taken  a 
long  leap  backward,  when  in  the  fourteenth  century 
we  hear  it  provided  by  the  Ravensburg-  Regulation 
concerning  weddings,  that  "  the  nuptial  celebration 
shall  only  last  till  the  next  day,  no  longer  "  (  Bir- 
linger,  Volksthttmliches,  ii.  399)";  or  when,  in  1643, 
the  Wurtzburg  bishop,  John  Philip,  orders  that 
the  custom  of  protracting  banquets  through  three 
days  be  discontinued,  "as  a  useless  and  hurtful 
expense"  (Schaltjahr,  i.  445).  For  even  in  our 
day,  like  excesses  occur,  wherever  there  is  money 
and  wantonness.  So  late  as  ten  years  ago,  it  was 
stated  that  in  Swabia  the  feasting  attendant  upon 
a  village  wedding  still  frequently  lasted  from  four 
to  five  days  (Meier,  Schwdh.  Sagen,  p.  479). 

Vcr.  11.  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  chose 
thirty  companions,  who  were  with  him.  A 
bridegroom  is  like  a  king's  son.  His  wedding  is 
his  coronation.  Hence,  also,  crown  and  chaplet 
are  not  wanting  for  the  wedded  pair.  For  the 
same  reason  they  have  also  a  following.  These 
are  ancient,  universally  diffused  ideas,  which  it 
would  lead  us  too  far  to  collect  together  from  all 
nations  and  languages.  In  comparatively  recent 
times,  the  Jews  have  minutely  traced  the  analogy 
of  the  bridegroom  with  the  king,  through  all  the 
customs  pertaining  to  them  respectively,  even  to 

the  point  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  ?»"jn 
and  TT^P  have  each  three  letters.  (On  the  proofs 


that  "f^  nj2*n  "jnn,  compare  the  liturgical 
works,  of  which  Tania,  ed.  Cremona,  1565.  p.  130, 
and  Taschbaz,  of  R.  Meier  of  Rotenburg,  p.  45, 
may  here  be  especially  cited.) 


Accordingly,  the  DrVS'S,  "when  they  saw 
him,"  is  to  be  so  understood,  that  when  Samson  ap 
peared,  i.  e.  publicly,  both  at  the  time  of  the  mar 
riage,  concerning  the  manner  of  which  nothing  is 
said,  and  during  the  seven  festive  days,  it  waa 
always  with  a  retinue  of  thirty  companions,  some 
what  as  in  our  day  brides  are  still  attended  by  suites 
of  bridesmaids. 

^f7?5»  and  they  chose.  It  was  customary,  no 
doubt,  when  a  daughter  or  son  of  the  city  was 
married,  for  the  bridegroom  to  provide  himself 
with  a  retinue.  As  Samson  was  a  stranger,  his 

8  "An  after  drinking."  The  Sept.  renders  TUTI^D 
(ver.  10)  by  TTOTOS,  a  drinking. 

4  Cf.  Jalkut,  Shophetim,  n.  70,  p.  11  e. 
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bride  and  her  father  told  him  whom  to  invite,  and 
therefore  the  writer  says  "  they  chose."  The  num 
ber  of  young  men  chosen  was  thirty.  Samson's 
parents  seem  to  have  been  in  good  circumstances, 
and  hence  the  bridegroom  appeared  not  without 
splendor,  as  the  giver  of  a  seven  days'  feast.  That 
thirty  was  the  unvarying  number,  cannot  be  main 
tained.  The  ancients  had  a  philosophical  num 
ber,  which  they  called  the  "  wedding,  and  which 
consisted  of  five  or  six.  (Both  chosen  on  account 
of  their  being  formed  from  2X3  and  2+3,  one 
even,  the  other  odd.)  But  5  X  6  is  also  =  30.1 
In  later  times,  also,  the  Jews  had  many  brides'- 
men.  In  Worms,  their  number  had  been  restricted 
to  eight.  The  later  Jews  called  such  a  brides'- 

man  1^2tt7tt7,  which  term  does  not,  however,  come 
from  the  Syriac,  as  Sachs  thought  (Beitr&ge,  i.  82), 
but  is  onlv  the  Hebraized  form  of  sjwnxar  (other 
wise  auspejr,  jxiranymphios,  cf.  Matt.  ix.  15).  —  The 
idea  of  Joscphus,  which  Berthcau  adopts,  that  the 
thirty  young  men  were  to  watch  Samson,  is  to  be 
rejected,  lor,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  was  as 
vet  known  concerning  Samson  that  could  render 
Kim  so  seriously  suspected  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
it  is  manifest  from  ver.  15,  that  they  were  invited 
on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom  himself. 

Vers.  12,  13.  I  will  put  forth  a  riddle  unto 
you.  The  custom  of  propounding  riddles  for 
amusement  is  very  ancient.  The  acutencss  which 
exercised  itself  therein,  was,  as  it  were,  the  coun 
terpart  of  that  which  invented  the  language  of 
figure,  signs,  and  symlwls.  For  it  brought  to  light 
again  the  secrets  w'hich  the  latter  had  locked  up. 
"In  ancient  times,"  says  Plutarch,  "the  Greeks 
were  already  in  the  haf>it  of  propounding  riddles 
to  each  other."  It  is  related  of  the  maiden  Cleob- 
uline,  the  daughter  of  a  wise  man,  that  she  was 
so  ingenious,  as  to  play  with  riddles  as  if  thcv 
were  dice,  propounding  or  solving  them  with  equal 
ease*.  The  banquet  of  tlje  seven  wise  men,  in  Plu 
tarch,  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
diversion  was  held  ;  and  Cleoderaus,  the  physician, 
who  was  unskillful  at  solving  riddles,  is  not  un 
aptly  rebuked  by  JEsop,  for  holding  such  occupa 
tion  to  be  suitable  only  for  girls  when  engaged  in 
knitting  girdles  and  hoods,  but  not  for  intelligent 
men.  Athenteus,  also,  in  his  work  fpn.  453-459), 
cites  large  extracts  from  the  l>ook  of  Clearchus  on 
riddles,  and  adds,  "  that  the  unraveling  of  such 
riddles  is  very  similar  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy, 
and  that  therefore  their  solution,  as  a  sign  of  wis 
dom,  is  held  in  favor,  and  deemed  an  appropriate 
mode  of  entertainment  at  table."  We,  however, 
pass  by  these  examples  from  Clearchus,  not  only 
Mfmure  they  were  already  brought  to  the  notice 
of  expositors  by  Bochart,  but  especially  because 
in  the  case  of  'Samson's  riddle  trie  real  stake  at 
issue  is  higher  than  a  garland  for  the  winner,  or 
the  drinking  of  a  forfeit-cup2  by  the  loser.  It 
evokes  a  stern  conflict. 

Then  I  will  give  you  thirty  garments  (D>p^l?) 

and  thirty  changes  of  raiment  (D^25  nt^D)- 
With  this  explanation,  the  more  recent  expositors 
would  probably  agree.  By  a  "  change "  of  rai 
ment  we  are  to  understand  a  dress  of  state  —  a 

1  Cf.  Plutarch,  on  eh*  doctrine  of  the  Timaiu  concern 
ing  the  origin  of  •oulr 

«  [That  U,  a  cup  of  **mizrd  win*,  or  of  win*  mixed 
with  nit-water,  to  be  emptied  at  one  draught,  fee  Smith'! 
Diet.  Anii'i  ,  t.  T.  "  Symposium."  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Oreelu  alwavi  mingled  water  with  their  wine. 
They  considered  It  not  only  unhealthy,  but  barbarous,  to 


Sunday  sui|,  as  we  would  say  —  for  which  the 
every-day  dress  may  be  exchanged  on  festive  occa 
sions.  The  Targum,  however,  has  another  expla 
nation,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Like  the 

Septuagint  and  Joscphus,  it  translates  Ht^/fl 
(changes)  by  fV  /122W,  O-T^AT;  ;  assuming  therebj 

for  *1  /n,  a  signification  which  indeed  it  sometimes 
seems  to  have,  namely,  to  fight,  to  wound  (Sept. 
iraTeurtmc,  TirptSxrutiv).  For  ar6\.ri  is  the  classical 
term  for  a  soldier's  dress.  In  like  manner,  it 

translates  D^lp  by  D^DlbB,  i.  e.  balteut,  the 
girdle  or  belt  which  the  soldier  buckled  around 
his  body  (cf.  2  K.  v.  23).  —  It  was  thus  no  small 
price  that  was  put  upon  the  solution  of  the  riddle. 
But  in  other  cases  also  it  was  probably  not  un 
usual  for  large  sums  to  be  staked.  Thus,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Dius,  quoted  by  Joscphus  (Antiq. 
viii.  5,  3;  cf.  Jablonski,  Pantheon  sKyypt.,  Proleg., 
p.  cxiv),  Solomon  and  Hiram  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  each  other.  Plutarch  relates  how  that 
the  Ethiopian  king  staked  many  cities  and  villages 
on  a  riddle  propounded  to  Amasis,  and  would  have 
won  them,  had  not  the  philosophical  Bias  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Egyptian  monarch.  It  was  in  con 
sequence  of  solving  a  riddle  that  the  legendary 
Persian  hero  was  permitted  to  marrv  Hudabe,  the 
mother  of  Kustcm.  According  to  ancient  Scandi 
navian  law,  criminals  could  save  themselves  from 
death  by  means  of  a  riddle  (Olin  Dalin,  Gesch. 
Schwrdetu,  German,  i.  155).  The  same  idea  oc 
curs  in  German  riddle-books  (Simrock,  Rathsel- 
burh,  p.  463;  Menzel,  d.  iJichtun'f,  i.  427).  —  King 
Heidnk  in  Ridgotland  hud  a  severe  war  with 
Gester  Blinde,  king  in  Gothland.  Finally,  he 
challenged  him  to  solve  riddles.  The  latter  in 
voked  Odin,  and  conquered  (Olin  Dalin,  i.  186). 

Ver.  14.  Out  of  the  consumer  came  material 
for  consumption,  and  out  of  the  terrible  came 
sweetness.  The  translator  must  take  care  not  to 


destroy  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  'r»  consumer. 
For  this  reason,  the  rendering  of  l)e  Wetto  and 
Arnheim,  "  vom  Fresser  Icommt  Frass  "  [from  the 
feeder  comes  feedj,  is  not  good  ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  Frnss  [feed,  a  term  used  onlv  for  the  food 
of  beasts]  a  is  not  applicable  to  the  honey  which  is 
meant,  and  on  the  other  hand,  human  beings  (do 
not  feed,  bull  eat.  Ewald's  rendering,  "aits  aem 
Extfr  kam  fin  Essen"  [out  of  the  eater  came  an 
eating,  i.  f.  something  eatable],  is  unsuitable,  be 
cause  the  lion,  who  is  meant,  is  not  an  Enser,  cater, 
nor  yet  as  Bcrthcau  renders,  a  Speiter  I  both  terms 
being  used  of  human  beings  only].  Equally  erro 

neous  is  it  to  translate  TO  by  "  sour."     For  the 


antithesis  between  this  word  and  P"1*"^  is  here  to 
be  taken  in  a  wider  sense,'  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
a  second  equivoque  ;  for  pVlp  means  not  only 
"  sweet,"  but  metaphorically  also  "  pleasant," 
agreeable.  The  ingenuity  of  the  riddle  consists 
precisely  in  this,  that  the  ambiguity  both  of  its  lan 
guage  and  contents  can  be  turned  in  every  direc 
tion,  and  thus  conceals  the  answer.  It  is  like  a 
knot  whose  right  end  cannot  be  found,  —  a  figure 

drink  clear  wine,  which  may  «uggwt  an  explanation  of  the 
above-mentioned  penalty.  —  T»] 

«  [In  German,  the  act  of  eating  on  the  part  of  bvuts  to 
called  f't*<m;  on  the  part  of  human  being*,  tut*  or 
iptitrn.  The  nearest  approach  we  hnve  to  thU  distinction 
in  KnglUh  U  between  fettlm*  and  tating.  —  Ta.J 
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from  which  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  TfT,  to  pro-  1  distortion  )   so  it  was  an  art  out  of  such  abstrac- 


histoncal  fact.     Most 


signification 


to  consume,  in  general,  with- 


.     It  is  short!  (Sagen,  p.  504) :  A  man  was  condemned  to  death. 
11    llis'wife  intercedes  for  him.     The  judges  offer  to 


out  regard  to  the  specific  form  or  nature  of  the 
consumption,  and  VS  is  terrible,  as  "  the  strong 
one,"  whether  in  a  good  or  evil  sense,  always  is). 
It  is  so  clear  as  to  be  obscure.  It  is  not  properly 
liable  to  the  objection,  that  it  refers  to  an  historical 
act  which  no  one  could  know.  The  act  is  one 
which  was  natural  in  that  country.  Its  turning- 
point,  with  reference  to  the  riddle,  was,  not  that  it 


let  him  go,  if  she  can  propose  a  riddle  which  they 
shall  not  be  able  to  solve.     The  woman  says  :  — 

"  A$  ik  fiin  gilng,  as  ik  wedder  /cam, 
Den  Lebendigen  ik  uet  den  Doden  norm. 
Siiss  (Sechs)  de  giingen  de  Saewten  (den  Siebenten)  quitt, 
Raet  to,  gy  Herren,  nu  ist  Tyt."  1 

The  woman  had  found  the  carcass  of  a  horse 
by  the  way,  and  in  it  a  bird's-nest,  and  in  the  nest 


was  an  incident  of  Samson's  personal  history,  but  «?  y?«"S  bir<\    rhe  61X  vounS  ones  she  took 

that  its  occurrence  in  general  was  not  impossible.  Wlt,h  her    whereby  these  became  quit  of  the  sev- 

The  ingenuity  of  the  riddle  shows  itself  further  ™t]\ ;  aTnd  thus  sh?  Jad, take.n  th.e  11lvin^  out  of  th.e 

in  that  it  applies  equally  well  both  to  an  historical  dVad"  .  *  w.ent  Wlth,  ^  .™  Jud^c^  even  as  »j 

occurrence  and  a  mere  abstract  conception.     This  dld,  .Wlth    the    proud  Phihsfines  -  they  guessed 


was  a  characteristic  of  ancient  popular  riddles  in 
general,  and  indicates  their  origin.  Just  as  it  was 
an  art  to  represent  historical  facts  symbolically  by 
pictures  (of  which  the  modern  rebus  is  an  insipid 


nothing. 

1  [«  As  I  came  along,  I  took  the  living  out  of  the  dead  ; 
six  got  quit  of  the  seventh  ;  guess  away,  my  masters,  now 
is  the  time."  —  Ta:] 


The  Philistines  solve  the  riddle  by  means  of  treachery.     Samson's  anger  and  payment 

of  the  forfeit. 

CHAPTER   XIV.  15-20. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  on,  the  seventh  day,  that  they  said1  unto  Samson's  wife,  En 
tice  [Persuade]  thy  husband,  that  he  may  declare  unto  us  the  riddle,  lest  we  burn 
thee  and  thy  father's  house  with  fire  :  have  ye  called  [invited]  uS  to  take  that  we 

16  have  [plunder  us]  ?  is  it  not  so?     And  Samson's  wife  wept  before  him  and  said, 
Thou  dost  but  hate  me,  and  lovest  me  not :  thou  hast  put  forth  a  [the]  riddle  unto 
the  children  [sons]  of  my  people,  and  hast  not  told  it  me.     And  he  said  unto  her, 

17  Behold,  I  have  not  told  it  my  father  nor  my  mother,  and  shall  I  tell  it  thee?    And 
she  wept  before  him  the  seven  days,  while  their  feast  lasted  [during  which  they  had 
their  feast]  :  and  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  he  told  her,  because  she 
lay  sore  upon  him  [pressed  him  hard]  :  and  she  told  the  riddle  to  the  children  [sons] 

18  of  her  people.     And  the  men  of  the  city  said  unto  him  on  the  seventh  day  before 
the  sun  went  down,  What  is  sweeter  than  honey  ?  and  what  is  stronger  than  a 
lion?     And  he  said  unto  them,  If  ye  had  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not 

19  found  out  my  riddle.     And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  upon  him,  and 
he  went  down  to  Ashkelbn,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them,  and  took  their  spoil 
[attire],  and  gave  [the]  change  [changes]  of  garments  unto  them  which  expounded 

20  the  riddle.    And  his  anger  was  kindled,  and  he  went  up  to  his  father's  house.     But 
[And]    Samson's    wife   was  given  to    his   companion,  whom  he  had  used  as  his 
friend  [who  had  attended  him]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  15.  —  SP?prf*5«  ***•  C"861  tr***8  &11  that  comes  after  the  phrase,  «  and  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day," 
down  to  the  same  phrase  in  ver.  17,  as  parenthetic,  and  consequently  renders  VHp^s"l  by  the  pluperfect :  "ami  they 
bad  said."  Cf.  below.  —  TB.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

The  aesthetic  beauty   and   psychological   truth 
which  characterize  the  narrative  notwithstanding 


its  compressed  brevity,  and  which  would  be  incom 
parable  even  though  the  narrative  were  not  found 
in  the  Bible,  and  had  not  divine  truth  for  its  con 
tents  and  object,  can  scarcely  be  adequately  pointed 


CHAPTER    XIV.  15-20. 
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out,  so  manifoldly  do  they  manifest  themselves. 
The  drama  is  represented  with  such  historical  life- 
likeness,  and  its  development  is  so  natural,  that 
while  no  one  could  foresee  why  the  wedding  should 
give  rise  to  a  conflict,  yet  in  the  sequel  it  becomes 
manifest  that  its  occurrence  was  unavoidable. 
Samson  really  loved  the  maiden  of  Timnah,  and 
took  the  full  measure  of  youthful  delight  in  the 
nuptial  banquet  and  festival  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  an  Israelite,  as  he  is,  to  enter  into  any  kind  of 
close  connection  with  the  enemies  and  oppressors 
of  his  people,  without  getting  into  a  conflict.  It 
must  never  be  supposed  that  covenants,  even  in 
the  simplest  relations  of  life,  can  be  mnde  with 
those  who  are  opponents  in  principle  and  tyrants 
in  disposition.  No  occasion  is  so  slight,  but  it 
suffices  to  inflame  the  fires  of  antagonism.  Sam 
son  is  too  genial  of  nature  to  be  a  far-seeing  party 
man  ;  but  he  deceived  himself  when  he  expected 
to  find  a  covenant  of  love  and  fidelity  in  a  Philis 
tine  family.  The  preventing  cause  lay  not  only 
in  his  opponents,  but  also  in  himself,  in  that  he 
was  always,  even  unconsciously,  showing  who  he 
was.  Everything  appeared  to  be  harmonious  when 
lie  propounded  the  riddle.  He  did  it  in  the  most 
peaceful  spirit,  from  the  impulse  of  an  active  mind. 
But  it  immediately  brought  the  hidden  antagonism 
to  light.  For  they  to  whom  it  was  proposed  for 
solution  were  Philistines.  As  such,  they  would  at 
all  events  be  put  to  shame,  if  they  failed  to  solve 
it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true,"  the  nobility  of 
Samson's  disposition  reveals  itself,  in  contrast  with 
the  vulgar  natures  of  the  Philistines.  He,  for  his 
part,  risks  thirty  times  the  value  of  what,  in  case 
of  failure,  each  of  the  thirty  has  to  pay.  This  is 
the  very  reason  whv,  in  their  covetou'sncss,  they 
accept  the  wager.  The  result  was  natural.  They 
cannot  solve  the  riddle,  but  neither  are  they  will 
ing  to  admit  this.  They  are  too  vain  to  be"  hum 
bled  by  an  alien,  but  especially  too  covetous  to 
endure  a  loss.  They  therefore  turn  to  Samson's 
young  wife.  Had  sfie  not  l>een  a  Philistine,  they 
would  not  have  dared  to  do  this.  Hut,  as  it  is, 
they  expect  to  find  in  her  an  ally  against  the 
Israelite,  even  though  he  be  her  husband.  She 
seems  indeed  to  have  resisted  for  a  while,  —  until 
they  arouse  both  her  fears  and  her  vanity.  Her 
fears,  by  the  threat  to  burn  her  father's  house  over 
her  head  ;  her  vanity,  by  hinting  that  probably  the 
riddle  was  only  put  forth  in  order  to  plunder  the 
guests.  The  latter  suspicion  she  may  have  found 
especially  intolerable,  women  being  ever  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  similar  surmises  of  village  slander- 
mongers.  Perhaps,  however,  she  merely  invented 
these  threatening  speeches  afterwards,  in  order  to 
pacify  Samson.  For  else,  why  did  she  not  confess 
the  truth  to  Samson  ?  That  alone  would  have 
ended  the  trouble.  Either  he  would  have  felt  hitn- 
•elf  strong  enough  to  protect  her,  and  to  humble 
the  miserable  enemies,  or  he  would  have  consented 
to  the  sacrifice  of  appearing  to  be  vanquished.  Hut 
she  did  not  do  this,  just  because  »hc  did  not  forget 
that  she  was  a  Philistine.  Samson,  she  conjec 
tured,  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  humbled. 
She  sought,  therefore,  to  persuade  him  bv  means 
of  that  very  antagonism  for  the  sake  of  which  she 
betrayed  him.  She  complained,  weeping,  that  he 
still  treated  her  like  her  countrymen,  and  also  kept 
from  her  that  which  he  would  "not  tell  them.  She 
desires  to  make  it  appear  that  her  love  has  so 
entirely  brought  her  over  to  his  interests,  that  she 
ought  not  to  be  put  on  the  name  footing  with  her 
countrymen.  'I  his  would  have  been  the  right  re 
lation.  The  wife  may  assist  no  party  but  that  of 


her  husband.  But  she  only  dissembled,  in  order 
to  betray.  Finally,  on  the  seventh  day,  —  the  sun 
was  already  declining,  —  she  had  so  tormented  the 
hero,  that  he  told  it  to  her.  He  had  a  heart  not 
only  great,  but  also  tender,  which  at  last  succumbs 
to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  wife  whom  he  loves 
and  holds-  to  be  true.  The  treachery  is  completed. 
The  miserable  Philistines  act  as  if  they  had  them 
selves  found  the  solution,  and  claim  the  reward. 
Then  a  light  goes  up  for  Samson.  He  sees  the 
whole  contrast,  —  the  incongruity  and  error  of  a 
covenant  with  Philistines.  Before  the  treason  of 
which  he  has  been  made  the  subject,  the  mists  with 
which  a  seductive  sensuality  had  obscured  his  vis 
ion  are  scattered.  National  wrath  and  national 
strength  awake  within  him.  His  whole  greatness 
reveals  itself.  He  does  not  refuse  the  Philistines 
the  promised  reward.  But  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  given,  is  full  of  contempt  and  humiliation. 
He  throws  to  them  the  spoils  of  thirty  slain  Philis 
tines.  He  leaves  the  woman,  and  returns  to  Israel. 
The  conflict  has  begun,  and  Samson's  true  culling 
becomes  manifest.  He  who  wears  the  consecra 
tion  of  (iod  on  his  head,  cannot  revel  in  the  houses 
of  Philistines. 

Ver.  15.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh 
day.  More  recent  expositors  have  made  no  re 
marks  on  this  difficult  statement.  To  assume  that 
the  Philistines  first  applied  themselves  to  the  wo 
man  on  the  seventh  day,  is  rendered  impossible  by 
ver.  17,  which  savs  that  she  wept  before-  Samson 
"  seven  days."  The  LXX.  therefore,  read  here, 
"on  the  fourth  day,"  because  ver.  14  states  that 
for  three  (lays  they  were  not  able  to  find  the  solu 
tion.  Considering  how  easily  "T  and  f  mav  l»e  in 
terchanged,  the  substitution  of  "seven  "  for  "  four" 
appears  very  likely.  But  the  clearer  it  seems  that 
the  reading  should  be,  "on  the  fourth  day,"  the 
more  surprising  it  is  that  the  Masora  retained  "on 
the  seventh  day."  The  Masora,  however,  stip]x>sed 
the  Sabbath  to  be  meant  by  the  seventh  day,  —  an 
opinion  also  followed  by  some  of  the  older  CXJKW- 
itors  (cf.  Serenas),  but  which  cannot  be  correct.1 
For  in  ver.  17  a  "  seventh  day  "  is  again  mentioned, 
which  cannot,  however,  l>e  another  Sabbath  ;  for 
as  the  first  "  seventh  day  "  is,  by  the  supposition, 
the  fourth,  so  this  second  is  the  seventh,  dav  of 
the  wedding-feast.  The  reading  "on  the  seventh 
day  "  can  be  retained,  if  the  passage  which  begins 
immediately  after  it  in  ver.  15,  and  extends  to  the 
unic  phrase  in  ver.  17,  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
parenthesis.  The  writer  was  already  on  the  jnn'nt 
of  stating  that  after  they  had  ineffectually  puzzled 
over  it  for  three  days,  Samson  on  the  seventh  day 
told  it  to  his  wife,  when  it  occurred  to  him  first  to 
interpose  the  statements  of  vers.  15-17,  as  showing 
the  motives  by  which  Samson  was  influenced.  Ac 
cordingly,  "on  the  seventh  day,"  in  ver.  17,  only 
continues  what  the  same  words  in  ver.  15  had 
begun.  The  statement  in  the  parenthesis  that  she 
wept  before  him  "  seven  days,"  falls  in  with  this 
view.  The  idea  is,  that  from  the  time  at  which 
he  began,  she  continued  to  torment  him  throiigh- 
mt  the  whole  seven-day  period  of  the  feast. 
Throughout  the  whole  week,  therefore,  instead 
if  cheerful  guests,  Samson  had  sullen  Philistine 
faces,  and,  instead  of  a  happy  wife,  crocodile  tears 
and  reproaches.*  • 

1  Least  correct  of  all  would  It  be,  with  Lllienthal,  to 
leare  the  words  out  because  the  Konlgaberg  MS3.  did  not 

M-  them. 

X  [Dr.  Castel's  explanation  of  this  matter  does  not  utrlke 
me  farorably.  It  certainly  (kill  to  justify  the  remark  ol 
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Persuade  thy  husband,  that  he  declare  unto 
us  the  riddle.  ^?,  persuade  ;  most  frequently, 
it  is  true,  "  befool,"  "  entice  by  flattery."  Very 
significant  is  the  expression,  "  that  he  declare  unto 
us  the  riddle."  If  lie  tells  it  to  her,  they  intimate, 
he  will  have  told  it  to  them.  For  do  not  they  and 
she  constitute  an  "  us  1  "  She  belongs  to  them, 
and  must  act  accordingly,  if  she  would  not  incur 
their  enmity  against  herself  and  her  house. 

Have  ye  invited  us  to  plunder  us  ?  is  it  not 

so?     'QBjH^pn  is  the  kal  infinitive  with  suffix, 

and  is  to  be  derived  from  ttf?^,  to  inherit,  to  get 
by  conquest,  to  take  into  possession.  .  The  word  is 
aptly  chosen  here.  When  Israel  was  taking  pos 

session  of  the  land,  t£H^  was  a  word  in  constant 
use.  The  Philistines  mockingly  ask  whether  they 
were  invited  that  Israel,  in  the  person  of  Sam 
son,  might  "conquer,"  "inherit,"  their  property. 

^  vH,  at  the  close,  is  an  interrogative  particle,  like 
the  Latin  ne,  used  enclitically. 

Ver.  16.  Thou  dost  but  hate  me,  "anNaip. 
Samson,  she  intimates,  must  look  on  her  as  one 
looks  on  a  person  who  belongs  to  a  hostile  tribe, 
seeing  that  he  conceals  the  solution  of  the  riddle 
from  her  as  well  as  from  the  other  people  of  the 
city.  The  woman,  pressed  to  decide  between  her 
people  and  Samson,  inclines  to  the  Philistines.  A 


esson  for  Samson  and  others  like  him. 

Behold,  I  have  not  told  it  my  father  nor  my 
mother.  It  is  true,  he  deferred  not  to  father  and 
mother  in  the  matter  of  his  marriage,  but  not  from 
want  of  reverence  for  them.  They  are  his  most 
beloved.  To  them  he  brings  of  the  honey.  (  Very 
insipidly,  Josephus  adds  here  that  he  brought 
honrv  to  the  woman  also.)  And  the  woman,  in 
the  midst  of  her  flatteries  and  tears,  must  endure 
to  hear  him  say  to  her  :  Have  I  not  told  it  to  my 
parents,  and  shall  I  tell  it  to  thee  '/  To  be  sure,  it 
would  have  been  inexcusable  to  have  put  his  par 
ents  —  and  such  parents  !  —  on  the  same  level  with 
a  Philistine  woman. 

Ver.   18.  Before  the  sun  went  down.     Here 


also  we  have  the  poetical  name  '"^'^O  (instead  of 
the  form  D~)0),  for  the  sun,  cf.  on  ch.  viii.  13. 

Beautiful  is  the  expression  N"12,  to  come,  for  "  to 
set."  The  sun  comes  home,  as  it  were  —  comes 
into  his  house,  like  a  bridegroom  after  his  wed 
ding.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sun  rises,  the 
Hebrew  says  that  he  ''goes  forth"  into  activity, 
forth  for  victory  like  a  hero. 

Had  ye  not  "ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had 
not  found  out  my  riddle.  The  answer  of  the 
angry  Samson  is  elegantly  couched  in  the  form  of 
a  proverb,  full  of  spirit,  as  are  all  his  sayings 
which  have  been  preserved.  It  starts  from  the 
experience  that  buried  treasures  come  to  light, 

ver.  17  :  "  she  wept  before  him  seven  days.''  The  natural 
explanation  seems  to  be  this  :  As  8oon  as  the  riddle  was 
given,  the  young  wife  at  once  began  to  teaze  for  its  solu 
tion.  Rt-fusal  both  stimulated  her  curiosity  and  wounded 
her  vanity,  so  that  even  before  the  end  of  the  first  day  she 
had  recourse  to  the  argument  of  tears.  Day  by  day  she 
renewed  the  assault,  but  always  ineffectually.  Finally,  on 
the  seventh  day  she  brings  a  new  argument,  furnished  her 
by  the  guests.  For  the  first  three  days  of  the  festivities 
these  had  sought  to  solve  the  riddle  in  a  legitimate  way. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  import  of  the  remark  in  ver.  14  : 
:f  and  they  could  not  in  three  days  expound  the  riddle.'1 
What  they  did  on  the  next  three  days  is  not  stated.  They 


when  the  soil  is  turned  by  the  plough.  (Tages, 
the  Roman  Genius,  was  fabled  to  have  been  thus 
ploughed  up.)  But  not  every  one  knows  where  to 
ditvw  the  furrow.  The  Philistines  would  not  have 
known  it;  but  his  heifer  had  shown  them  the  way. 
The  comparison  is  not  very  flattering  to  the  trai- 
toress,  but  quite  appropriate.  For  no  merit  accrues 
to  the  heifer  when  it  ploughs  the  right  furrow  :  it 
has  been  shown  to  it.  So  also  the  woman  :  she 
has  solved  nothing,  but  only  played  the  traitor. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  went  down  to  Ashkelon,  and 
slew  thirty  men  of  them.  Why  to  Ashkelon  ? 
Against  the  people  of  Timnah  he  could  not  turn 
his  wrath.  He  had  eaten  with  them,  and  he  would 
not  withdraw  himself  from  the  obligations  be  had 
assumed.  But  their  conduct  had  awakened  him 
to  a  sense  of  the  great  national  contrast  between 
them  and  Israel.  At  this  moment  he  felt  that 
Israel  lay  in  the  bands  of  servitude.  Between  his 
people  and  the  Philistines  no  other  treaty  existed, 
than  that  which  is  made  by  the  cowardly  and  the 
God-forsaken  with  their  enemies.  Israel  endured 
servitude,  because  it  had  fallen  away  from  its  an 
cient  spirit.  It  ventured  no  longer  on  resistance. 

All  this  came  home  to  Samson's  mind  at  this 
moment.  He  determined  to  give  a  proof  of  Israel- 
itish  strength.  Hence  we  read,  "  the  Spirit  of  Je 
hovah  came  upon  him,"  a  remark  always  found 
where  Israel  manifests  a  determination  to  lift  up 
heart  and  hand  against  the  enemies  of  God.  HIB 
relations  would  have  advised  him  to  collect  money 
and  buy  the  garments.  It  was  a  divine  inspiration 
which  moved  him  to  pay  by  battle.  Why  did  he 
go  to  Ashkelon  ?  Because  there  were  rich  and 
valiant  men  there,  whom  it  was  worth  while  to 
attack  and  overcome.  Probably  it  was  a  nuptial 
party,  graced,  as  his  own  had  been,  with  thirty 
attendant  groom's-men,  that  he  surprised.  It  was 
not  done  in  the  midst  of  peace.  There  was  no. 
peace  between  Philistines  and  Israel.  He  con 
quered  the  thirty  Philistines  (members,  perhaps, 
as  we  have  said,  of  a  nuptial  train)  with  the  sword, 
as  he  vanquished  his  own  retinue  in  a  conflict,  of 
intellect.  The  fame  of  the  wonderful  young  Is 
raelite  resounds  through  the  land.  No  reprisals 
are  made.  The  princes  of  the  Philistines  look  on 
the  occurrence  as  a  private  affair.  But  a  silent 
quaking  of  conscience,  such  as  seizes  on  tyrants 
when  a  fresh  spirit  stirs  itself  among  the  op 
pressed,  contributed  no  doubt  to  the  preservation 
of  repose. 

Took    their    attire,     DJfcP^t.       Chalitsak 


/D  is  the  military  equipment,  of  which  the 
fallen  are  stripped,  cf.  2  Sam.  ii.  21.  There,  the 
Sept.  renders  it  iravovxla.  ;  here,  ffr6\rj.  This  sup 
ports  the  opinion  of  the  Targum,  adduced  above, 
that  the  promise  of  Samson  referred  to  military  gar 
ments.  For  the  chaliphoth  (changes  of  garments) 
which  he  paid,  were  doubtless  part  of  the  chalitsoth, 
or  military  suits,  which  he  took  ;  so  that  Samson 

may  have  remained  Inactive,  trusting  in  some  way  to  com 
pass  the  solution  at  last,  or  they  may  have  been  already 
ploughing  with  Samson's  heifer.  But  if  the  latter,  they 
had  not  yet  recourse  to  threats.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
feast,  however,  when  they  find  that  waiting  has  been  as  in 
effective  as  working,  and  that  the  wife's  importunities  (of 
which  they  were  probably  cognizant,  even  though  they  did 
not  stimulate  them),  have  likewise  accomplished  nothing, 
they  resort  to  threat*  against  the  wife.  The  latter  there 
upon  becomes  more  urgent  and  tearful  than  ever,  and  gains 
her  point.  Compare  Bertheau  and  Kuil,  who  give  essen 
tially  the  same  explanation.  —  TR.] 


CHAPTER  XV.    1-8. 
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did  not  first  sell  his  booty,  and  then  buy  new  gar- 
ments.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  dramatic  course 
of  the  action,  that  Samson  flung  to  his  treacherous 
friends,  as  the  price  of  their  deception,  garments 
snatched  from  their  own  countrymen. 

And  he  went  up  to  his  father's  house.  His 
wrath  blazed  up  into  a  national  flame  against  the 
Philistine  brood.  He  turns  his  back  upon  them, 
and  .goes  home.  It  seems  to  be  his  intention  never 
to  come  back.  How  little  they  were  worthy  of 
him,  is  shown  by  the  conduct  of  the  woman,  after 
his  departure.  That  she  may  not  be  without  a 
husbund  in  conseouence  of  her  treason,  she  is  re 
warded  with  the  hand  of  another  man.  One  of 
the  companions  for  whose  sake  she  deceived  Sam 
son,  marries  her.  To  treason  she  adds  infidelity. 
Meanness  of  disposition  gives  birth  to  everything 
that  i>  bad.  It  can  neither  love  nor  be  faithful ; 
but  least  of  all  can  it  comprehend  a  man  such  as 
Samson  was. 

A  survey  of  only  that  which  chapter  xiv.  shows 
of  Samson,  should  have  excited  the  attention  of  j 
those  who  find  pleasure  in  comparing  him  with  j 
Hercules.  While  all  the  ancient  statements  nbout 
the  Greek  hero  have  value  onlv  as  the  vehicles 
of  mythico-symbolical  ideas,  Samson  appears  in 
the  midst  of  history,  wearing  the  living  hues  of  j 
actual  existence.  Hercules,  the  more  the  later 
Greeks  take  him  historically,  the  more  he  assumes 
the  character  of  a  course  giant  and  glutton,  who, 
averse  to  culture,  kills  his  master;  while  Samson 
is  at  once  portrayed  as  a  genial  man,  of  noble  dis 
position.  It  were  more  feasible  to  institute  a  com 
parison  between  Samson  and  many  traits  in  the 
character  of  Ulysses,  were  it  not  that  in  the  hitter, 
as  in  Greek  heroes  generally,  there  is  wanting  the 
pathos  of  the  national  champion,  and  that  eleva 
tion  of  spirit  which,  in  the  case  of  Samson,  breaks 
through  the  fetters  of  even  his  deepest  sensunlitv. 
It  is  already  a  misapprehension  when  some  would 
assign  twelve  exploits  to  Samson,  seeing  that  his 
whole  life  is  given  for  a  testimony;  but  whcrf  his 
slaying  of  the  thirty  Philistines  is  counted  as  the 


second  (as  e.  g.  by  Bertheau),  there  is  a  want  of 
understanding  even  of  the  Heraclean  performances. 
These  are  a  didactic  poem ;  what  is  told  of  Sam 
son,  signifies  an  ethical  deed.  The  deeds  of  Her 
cules  have  no  mutual  connection  :  those  of  Samson, 
ethico-historical  in  their  nature,  are  conditioned 
one  by  the  other.  The  succeeding  history,  related 
in  chap,  xv.,  connects  itself  with  what  has  gone 
before. 

HOMILBTICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

[HENRY  (on  vers.  10,  12) :  It  is  no  part  of  re 
ligion  to  go  contrary  to  the  innocent  usages  of  the 
places  where  we  live  ;  nay,  it  is  a  reproach  to  relig 
ion,  when  those  who  profess  it  give  just  occasion 
to  others  to  call  them  covetous,  sneaking,  and 
morose.  A  good  man  should  strive  to  make  him 
self,  in  the  best  sense,  a  good  companion.  —  TICK 
SAME  :  *'  If  ye  had  not  ploughed  with  mv  heifer, 
you  had  not" found  out  my  riddle."  Sjitaii,  in  his 
temptations,  could  not  do  us  the  mischief  he  does, 
if  he  did  not  plough  with  the  heifer  of  our  own 
corrupt  nature  —  THE  SAME  :  "  And  he  went  np 
to  his  father's  house."  It  were  well  for  us,  if  the 
unkiiulness  we  meet  with  from  the  world,  and  our 
lisappointments  in  it,  had  but  this  good  effect  uj»on 
us  to  oblige  us  by  faith  and  prayer  to  return  to 
our  heavenly  Father's  house,  and  rest  there. — 
THE  SA.MK  :  "  Samson's  wife  was  given  to  his  com 
panion,  whom  he  had  used  as  his  friend."  See 
how  little  confidence  is  to  be  wit  in  man,  when 
those  mav  prove  our  enemies  whom  we  have  used 
as  our  friends.  —  Hi*.  HALL  (on  ver.  19):  If  we 
wonder  to  see  thirty  throats  cut  for  their  suits,  wo 
may  easily  know  tiiat  this  was  but  the  occasion 
of  that  slaughter  whereof"  the  cause  was  their  op 
pression  and  tyranny. 

WORDSWORTH  :  At  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana 
in  Galilee,  Christ  manifested  forth  his  glory  (John 
ii.  11 ).  But  at  this  marriage  in  Timnath,  Samson 
betrayed  the  first  signs  of  moral  weakness  and 
degeneracy.  —  Tit.] 


Samson  returns  to  visit  his  wife.     Finding  that  she  has  been  given  to  another,  he 
avenges  himself  on  the  Philistines  by  firing  their  standing  corn. 

CHAPTER  XV.  1-8. 

1  But  [And]  it  came  to  pass  within  a  while  after  [after  a  while],  in  the  time  of 
wheat-harvest,  that  Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid  ;  and  he  said,  I  will  go  in 
to  my  wife  into  the  chamber  [the  female  apartment].     But  her  father  would  not  suffer 

2  him  to  go  in.     And  her  father  said,  I  verily  thought  that  thou  hadst  utterly  hated 
her  ;  therefore  I  gave  her  to  thy  companion  :  is  not  her  younger  sister  fairer  than 

3  she  ?  take  her  [be  she  thine],  I  pray  thee,  instead  of  her.     And  Samson  said  con 
cerning  [to]  them,  Now  shall  I  be  more  [omit :  more]  blameless  than  [before]  the 

4  Philistines,  though  I  do  them  a  displeasure  [do  them  evil].     And  Samson  went 
and  caught  three  hundred  foxes  [jackals],  and  took  fire-brands  [torches],  and  turned 

5  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  fire-brand  [torch]  in  the  midst  between  two  tail*.     And  when 
he  had  set  the  brand*  [torches]  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  [sent  them  off — ..  <-.,  the  ani- 
mato]  into  the  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines,  and  burnt  up  both  the  shocks,  and 
also  the  standing  corn,  with  the  vineyards  and  olives  [with  the  olive-gardens]. 

6  Then  the  Philistines  said,  Who  hath  done  this?    And  they  answered,  Samson,  the 
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son-iii  law  of  the  Timnite,  because  he  had  taken  [took]  his  wife,  and  given  [gave] 
her  to  his  companion.     And  the  Philistines  came  up,  and  burnt  her  and  her  father 

7  with  fire.    And  Samson  said  unto  them,  Though  ye  have  done  this  [If  ye  act  thus], 

8  yet  will  I  [(I  swear)  that  I  will]  be  avenged  of  you,  and  after  that  I  will  cease.    And 
he  smote  them  hip  [shank]  and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter.     And  he  went  down 
and  dwelt  in  the  top  [cleft]  of  0the  rock  Ktam. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  1,  2.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  some 
time.  Samson's  disposition  was  too  noble  to  cher 
ish  anger  long:  only  small  souls  bear  grudges. 
But  great  natures  measure  others  by  themselves. 
Because  they  have  forgotten  the  wrong  that  was 
done  them,  they  think  that  others  are  no  longer 
mindful  of  the  wrong  they  have  done.  Samson 
feels  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Kindly-disposed 
as  ever,  he  comes  to  visit  his  wife.  His  conciliatory 
feeling  declares  itself  in  the  present  of  a  kid  which 
he  brings.  His  wife,  it  says,  has  nothing  to  fear. 
Conscious  of  harmless  intentions,  he  wishes  to 


enter  her  room  O^TO  is  for  the  most  part  the 
inner  apartment,  where  the  women  sleep).  But 
this  leads  to  the  disclosure  of  how  he  has  been 
treated.  Her  father  does  not  allow  him  to  enter, 
on  the  ground  that  she  is  no  longer  his  wife,  but 
another's.  The  injustice  of  the  transaction  thus 
disclosed  was  patent.  For  Samson's  absence  can 
not  have  been  long.  He  returned  in  the  season 
of  the  wheat-harvest  (mentioned  on  account  of 
ver.  5),  which  fell  perhaps  in  May.  It  is  probable 
that  in  Palestine,  as  elsewhere,  most  weddings  took 
place  in  the  spring.  Samson,  at  his  departure, 
had  not  said  that  he  would  not  return.  His  father- 
in-law  excuses  himself  only  by  intimating  that  he 
thought  he  would  not  come  back.  The  words  of 
ver.  2  enable  us  nlmost  to  see  the  anxiety  and  fear 
with  which  the  father  seeks  to  exculpate  himself 
before  Samson,  —  whom  he  now  knows  better  than 
formerly,  —  and  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
otters  him  his  other  daughter  as  indemnification. 
He  cannot  restore  his  wife  for  fear  of  the  Philis 
tines;  and  he  fears  him  because  of  the  injustice  he 
has  done  him. 

Ver.  3.  And  Samson  said  to  them  :  This  time 
I  shall  be  blameless,  etc.  The  greatness  of  his 
nature  sh%ws  itself  here  also.  To  the  fearful  father 
he  docs  no  harm.  Small  heroism  there  would 
have  been  in  that.  He  uses  no  violence  —  brings 
the  man  into  no  awkward  relations  with  his  coun 
trymen.  He  remembers  that  his  daughter  has 
been  his  wife,  love  of  whom  has  brought  him 
there.  Besides  —  and  this  again  manifests  the 
warrior  of  God  in  him  —  he  speedily  sinks  all  per 
sonal  interests  in  the  general  interests  of  his  peo- 
Sle.  At  every  conflict  the  consciousness  of  his 
ivine  vocation  breaks  forth.  He  turns  his  per 
sonal  wrong  into  an  occasion  of  a  national  exploit 
against  the  enemy  of  his  people  as  a  whole.  The 
sign  of  consecration  is  upon  his  head  in  order  to 
lead  him  on  from  small  things  to  great,  from 
things  personal  to  those  that  are  general,  from 
objects  of  sense  to  things  of  the  spirit,  and  to  re 
mind  him  of  his  call  to  be  a  hero  for  Israel  against 
the  Philistines. 

1  It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  exegetical  curiosity  that 
earlier  interpreters  sought  to  explain  the  word  shualim  of 
witps  of  straw.     Cf.  Stark,  Obstrv.  Select.  (Lips.  1714)  p. 
127. 

2  A  great  deal  of  debate  was  formerly  had  on  the  ques 
tion  of  the  greater  or  less  difficulty  involved  in  the  capture 


He  said  to  them.  To  whom?  To  his  own 
people  —  to  his  own  family.  Israel  was  utterly 
dispirited.  The  people  did  not  feel  deeply  enough 
the  disgrace  in  which  they  lived.  Special  grounds 
were  wanting,  in  their  view,  to  justify  Samson's 
hostility  against  the  Philistines.  The  Philistines 
were  not  harming  them  ;  why  then  attack  them  ? 
Probably  Samson's  former  exploit  had  been  dis 
approved.  He  himself,  they  may  have  told  him, 
had  been  to  blame  in  the  riddle-matter.  None 
more  law-abiding  and  careful  than  a  slavish  peo 
ple  that  will  make  no  sacrifices.  Now,  says  Sam 
son  to  them,  have  you  still  nothing  to  say  ?  I 
have  a  cause  ;  I  have  been  undeniably  wronged. 
It  was  the  Philistines  who  forced  my  wife  and  her 
father  to  take  the  step  they  took.  They  did  it 
because  I  am  an  Israelite.  For  what  I  now  do 
against  them  I  am  not  to  be  blamed.  He  thus 
takes  advantage  of  the  letter  of  personal  rights  in 
behalf  of  the  spirit  of  general  freedom.  Since  his 
people  are  -insensible  of  their  bondage,  he  makes 
his  private  affair  the  basis  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  caught  three  hundred  shu 
alim  (jackals,  foxes).  Samson  found  himself  alone 
in  his  hostility  against  the  Philistines.  No  one  of 
his  father's  house  followed  him.  He  had  not  even 
three  hundred  men,  like  those  that  stood  by  Gid 
eon.  He  turns,  therefore,  to  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  for  confederates.  As  bears  come  to  the  help 
of  Elisha,  so  he,  instead  of  three  hundred  soldiers, 
procures  three  hundred  jackals,1  and  constitutes 
them  his  army  against  the  national  foe.  It  was 
an  ancient  and  common  war  measure,  still  em 
ployed  by  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  East,  to  set  fire 
to  the  standing  grain.  The  Lydian  king  Alyattes 
used  this  terrible  means  for  twelve  successive  years 
against  the  Milesians  (Herod,  i.  17-19).  It  was 
the  most  telling  damage  that  Samson  could  inflict 
on  the  Philistines.  They  had  not  stirred  when 
he  slew  the  thirty  men.  The  living  received  no 
injury  from  that.  But  when  the  harvest  disap 
pears  in  flames,  the  calamity  is  felt  far  and  wide. 
For  this  reason,  Samson  could  not  execute  his 
work  alone.  The  fire  would  have  been  more 
quickly  perceived  and  more  readily  quenched  ;  for 
he  could  begin  only  in  one  spot.  He  chose  this 
measure,  not  only  to  show  his  strength  and  his 
warlike  humor,  but  atao  to  let  the  enemy  see  how 
much  he  was  to  be  feared,  albeit  he  stood  alone. 
True  it  is,  undoubtedly,  that  no  other  man  would 
have  found  it  an  easy  matter  thus  to  catch  and  use 
three  hundred  jackals.'2  But  what  a  fearful,  run- 
ning,H  and  illimitable  conflagration  arose,  when  the 
three  hundred  animals,  almost  crazed  by  the  burning 
torches  that  wrapped  their  tails  in  fire,  sped  through 
the  standing  grain  to  seek  deliverance  and  freedom 
for  themselves  and  —  so  to  speak  —  for  Samson. 
The  fire  not  only  spread  of  itself,  but  was  carried 

of  the  jackals.  It  was  finally  concluded  that  a  good  pair 
of  mittens  had  rendered  useful  service.  Oedmann,  Verm. 
Sainml.,  ii.  32. 

8  The  Greek  name  of  the  jackal,  £»;,  is  derived  from  06o?, 
nimble,  swift,  since  they  run  very  fast,  faster  than  wolves. 
Benfey  holds  a  different  opinion  (Gram.  ii.  276). 
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by  the  pain  -maddened  animals  ever  deeper  into 
tne  possessions  of  the  Philistines.  Three  hundred 
burning  torches  ran,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind,  in  the  dry  season,  through  the  waving  fields, 
past  the  shocks,  and  up  the  mountain  vine-yards,1 
with  which  at  all  times  the  fox  is  too  w'cll  ac 
quainted  for  the  interests  of  the  owner.  In  this 
blow  Samson,  ever  ingenious,  translated  a  widely 
diffused  popular  figure  into  terrible  reality.  The 

word  '  J^IC?  is  the  general  term  for  that  class  of 
animals  of  which  the  cams  aurcits,  aloptx,  and  cam's 
vulfH-s  are  the  species.  It  is  thought  that  we  must 
here  think  of  the  cam*  aureus,  the  jackal,  inas 
much  as  this  animal  is  found  in  those  regions  in 
large  troops.  All  we  can  be  certain  of,  is,  that  a 
mcmlHT  of  the  red  fox  family  is  intended,  whose 
tail  itself  looks  like  a  red  burning  torch  or  glow 
ing  coal.2  For  Grimm's  remark  (made  in  the  year 
1812,  a1.  Mn*>  n  in,  p.  39.3),  that  in  the  narrative  of 
Reynard  "  the  tail  and  its  red  color  are  indispensa 
ble,"  is  indeed  true.  "  The  witnesses  of  foxes  are 
their  tails,"  is  an  old  Arabic  proverb  (Diez,  Denk- 
vwrd.  v.  Asicn,  ii.  88).  The  Greeks,  for  this  rea 
son,  called  the  fox  Ao/x»ot>pi'y,  bright,  burning  tail. 
Expositors  have  frequently  directed  attention  to 
the  statements  of  Ovid  (fast.  iv.  681)  concerning 
an  ancient  Roman  custom,  practiced  in  Carseoli, 
at  the  festival  of  the  Ccrealia,  of  letting  go  foxes, 
with  burning  torches  tied  to  them,  by  means  of 
which  they  were  consumed.  The  idea  of  the  cere 
mony  was  undoubtedly  to  present  the  fox,  who, 
according  to  thft  story,  once  set  the  grain-fields  on 
fire,  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  ward  off  mildew,8 
of  which  he  is  a  type.  The  mildew  is  called  robigo* 
in  Latin,  Greek  ipvtr(0i);  both  to  be  derived  from 
the  reddish  color  of  the  affection  (Prcller,  ]{Gm. 
Jlfyth.  p.  437).  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
kanvovplt  was  al&o  the  name  for  the  glow  worm. 
The  Boeotians  were  not  the  only  ones  who,  as 
Suidas  mentions  (cf.  Bochart,  lib.  iii.  xxii.),  be 
lieved  that  n/c  could  be  kindled  with  the  glow 
worm  ;  in  Germany  also  tradition  related  that 
glow-worms  carried  coals  into  buildings  (Wolf, 
Dfiitgche  Mytholoyie,  i.  2.33),  just  as  by  a  similar 
figure  the  phrase,  "  to  set  the  m/cock  on  the  roof" 
(dm  rothtn  Ifahn  anfs  Dach  wizen),  was  used  to 
denote  incendiarism. 

It  was  a  fearful  reality  into  which  the  idea  of 
the  incendiary  fox  was"  converted  by  Samson.6 
The  Philistines  were  terrified. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  Philistines  said,  Who  hath 
done  thiaP  They  are  informed  of  the  author  and 
the  occasion  of  his  wrath.  They  determine  to 
avenge  themselves,  but  choose  a  mode  as  cowardly 
as  it  was  unjust.  As  in  the  former  instance  they 
left  Samson's  deed  unpunished,  so  now  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  It  would  l>e  imj>os- 


•ible  to  show  more  delicately  how  tyrannous  pow 
becomes  conciliatory  and  circumspect  towards  d 


1  [Dr.  Caswl  renders  H^  C^S  (T«T.  6)  by  «  Ylne- 
jrnnU."  It  Is  difficult  to  account  for  this,  except  upon  the 
•apparition  of  Inadvertence.  IT??  U  In  the  construct 
sat*,  and  Is  o*ed  here  In  IU  funeral  MUM  of  garden,  plan 
tation.  -Tn] 

1  It  if  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Persian  for  Jackal 
pMftaO  occur*  aUo  with  the  MUM  of  tarba  and  pmma,  glow 
ing  coal  (cf.  Vullen,  Prr».  1/z.,  II.  488,  488),  and  that  the 
Old  High  German  ekalo,  a  coal,  Menu  to  be  the  fame  word 
Hence  the  terms  B-andfwck*,  Kokltnfvdu,  renard  char- 
bonier,  Tolpe  carbonaja. 

•  [The  German  word  U  konthramt,  "corn-burn."  —  T*  ] 

4  Prom  rv/ui.     Cognate  names  for  the  fox  are  found  In 


pendents,  as  soon  as  a  man  of  spirit  appears  among 
them.  Instead  of  risking  anything  against  him, 
they  commit  an  outrage  on  the  weak  in  order  to 
pacify  him.  They  fall  unon  the  family  of  the  wife 
of  Samson,  and  burn  father  and  daug'hter  in  their 
house.  It  was  a  sad  fate.  It  was  to  avert  the 
very  same  danger  that  the  woman  had  betrayed 
Samson.  It  was  on  account  of  the  Philistines  that 
she  was  separated  from  him.  And  now  these  exe 
cute  the  cruel  deed  in  order  to  pacify  Samson's 
hostility.  Such  is  the  curse  of  treason.  But  the 
instruments  of  this  fate  were  still  more  guilty  than 
its  victims.  For  did  they  not  know  that  "it  was 
against  themselves  that  Samson  had  directed  his 
national  vengeance  1  Had  he  been  desirous  of 
personal  vengeance  on  his  wife's  family,  could  he 
not  have  inflicted  it  himself  as  well  as  they  ?  If 
they  intended  to  punish  the  recreant  family  for 
having  deprived  Samson  of  his  wife,  they  certainly 
could  not  expect  thereby  to  inflict  pain  on  Sam 
son  ?  What  a  difference  between  them  and  him ! 
The  injured  hero  turns  his  vengeance  against  the 
powerful ;  and  these  take  satisfaction  on  the  weak. 
He  elevates  a  personal  conflict  into  a  national 
challenge,  which  they  lower  into  vengeance  on  in 
dividuals.  He  spares  the  house  of  the  Tinmite, 
although  Philistines  :  they  murder  it,  from  cow 
ardly  circumspection,  although  it  is  the  house  of  a 
countryman.  He  burns  their  fields  in  order  to 
rouse  them  to  battle,  and  they  burn  their  brethren 
in  order  to  pacify  the  enemy. 

Ver.  7.  And  Samson  said  to  them,  If  ye  act 
thus.  This  cruel  cowardice  awakens  Samson's 
utmost  contempt  and  resentment.  They  seek  to 
conciliate,  but  only  provoke.  They  judge  the  hero 
by  themselves  when  they  think  to  have  quieted 
him  by  such  an  abomination  ;  and  he  smites  them 
according  to  their  deserts.  The  loss  which  he  had 
suffered  was  not  great ;  but  what  the  Philistines 
do,  becomes.to  them,  through  his  action,  a  source 
of  misery.  The  words,  "  if  ye  act  thus,"  express 
the  full  measure  of  his  contempt.  In  ver.  3  he 
only  spoke  of  "doing  them  evil"  (damage);  but 
now  he  says,  I  will  not  cease  until  "  I  have  taken 

satisfaction  on  yourselves  "  (C3 -)•  The  cowardly 
hilistines  afforded  him  an  occasion  for  wrath  and 
victory  such  as  he  had  not  hitherto  possessed.  For 
he  must  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities,  on 
account  of  the  torj>or  of  his  own  people.  He  must 
estimate  the  loss  of  a  faithless,  wife  and  a  charac 
terless  Philistine  father-in-law  sufficiently  high,  in 
order  to  give  free  course  to  the  national  wrath 
against  the  pusillanimous  foe. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  smote  them,  shank  and  thigh, 
with  a  great  slaughter.  What  Philistines  he 
smote  is  not  stated;  but  it  is  to  l>e  supposed  that 
he  surprised  those  who  burned  the  Timnite.  These 
he  attacked,  man  by  man;  and  inflicted  a  "great 

defeat."    For  the  words  nHl2  n2>±  are  cxplan- 

Tarlnus  dialects :  Spanish,  raposo ;  Portuguese,  rapozo ; 
Danish,  rare ;  Swedish,  raf ;  In  the  Finnish  tongues,  repe, 
rebbant  (cf.  Pott,  Etym.  Fortrh.,  I.  Ixxxil.). 

6  Speaking  of  Hannibal's  stratagem  of  Buttoning  fire 
brands  to  the  horns  of  two  thousand  cattle,  l.ivy  (xxii.  17) 
says :  "  Hau/l  trcus,  qtiam  $ilns  niontibtuque  arcfrmit,  om- 
nia  eirevm  virifitlla  ardnt  "  —  Tin-  instance  of  the  burning 
fox-tails  from  Roman  customs,  Is  remarkably  paralleled  by  a 
Persian  superstition,  \\licnerer  from  want  of  rain  the 
grain  threatened  to  burn  up,  It  was  the  practice  to  fatten 
combustible  material*  to  the  tall  of  a  young  bullock,  and 
set  them  on  flre.  If  the  bnllork  thus  treated  ran  over* 
hill,  it  was  regarded  a  favorable  sign.  Of  Richardson, 
A'.Hnndtungtn  ubtr  Sprachtn  etc.  morgtnlanditchrr  r<Jlltrrt 
l>  -;•'.  • 


so: 
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atory  of  the  proverbial  expression  "HD 

"  shank  and  thigh."  In  the  P"i07  —  the  word  is 
manifestly  the  same  as  the  German  Schinke,  Schen- 
kel,  English,  "shank"  —  the  Hebrew  saw  a  sen 
sible  representation  of  the  strength  of  the  body. 
"God,"  says  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cxlvii.  10),  "takes 

no  pleasure  in  the  ""l?.^  of  a  man."  When  ori 
ental  narrators  wish  to  indicate  a  close  battle-array, 
they  say:  "shank  stood  on  shank"  (cf.  Diez, 
Denkw.  von  Asien,  i.  133).  Both  Romans  and 
Greeks  employed  forms  of  expression  which  imply 
that  to  break  a  person's  loin,  hip,  and  shank  to 
pieces  is  equivalent  to  hewing  him  down  com 
pletely  (cf.  infringere  lumbos,  percutere  femur,  ntyovs 
Tfarafffftiv).  The  shank  is  underneath  the  thigh. 
The  proverbial  phrase  is  therefore  equivalent  to : 
"  he  smote  them  upper  leg  and  lower  leg,"  i.  e. 
completely ;  and  the  completeness  of  the  defeat  is 
yet  more  vividly  expressed  in  that  the  writer  says, 

ipyby  pW    (literally,  "shank  upon  thigh"), 

whereas  the  natural  order  is  p"l27~  ^  Tf^  ("  thigh 
upon  shank  ").  He  turned  them  upside  down,  and 
cut  them  to  pieces.  Bcrtheau's  endeavor  to  ex 
plain  the  words  by  the  Arabic  expression,  "  he 
smote  them  shank-fashion,"  is  not  satisfactory, 
since  this  phrase  seems  rather  to  denote  a  man  to 
man  conflict.  The  explanation,  "horseman  and 
footman,"  given  by  the  Targum,  is  worthy  of 
notice,  by  reason  of  the  knowledge  of  oriental 
languages  which  its  authors  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had.  Marvelous  are  the  explanations  of 
many  of  the  church  fathers  and  elder  expositors 
(cf.  Serarius,  in  loc.).  The  LXX.  translate  ver 
bally:  Kfr]/j.T]v  £irl  fjiypdv ',  but  only  Kvrj/j.jj  not  fj.rjp6s 
is  fo'und  in  Greek  authors  (Plato,*  Timteus,  74  e). 

And  he  went  down  and  dwelt  in  the  cleft 
of  the  rock  Etam.  After  such  a  deed  he  deemed 
himself  no  longer  safe  in  Zorah  and  its  vicinity. 
He  looked  now  lor  a  determined  attack  from  the 
enemy,  and  sought  therefore  a  secure  place  for  de 
fense  and  refuge.  He  found  it  in  a  "  cleft  of  the 
rock  Ktam."  Opinions  differ  Avidely  as  to  the 
position  of  this  locality.  Bertheau  h'nds  it  in  an 
Ktam  near  Bethlehem  (the  Urtas  of  Robinson, 
Bill.  Res.  i.  477),  which  seems  to  be  too  far  east, 
while  Keil  looks  for  it  too  far  south,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Khuweilifeh.  Samson  cannot  have  intended 
to  withdraw  altogether  from  further  conflicts,  his 
declaration,  "after  that  I  will  cease,"  notwith 
standing;  for  this  referred  only  to  his  recompense 
of  the  abominable  deed  at  Timnah.  Nor  can  he 
have  removed  to  too  great  a  distance  from  his 


home.  Etam  is  a  name  which,  from  its  significa 
tion,  might  naturally  be  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  which  is  very  suitable  for  the  abode  of  the  lion- 
slayer  and  jackal-conqueror.  It  signifies  "  wild- 
beasts'  lair ; "  for  ^fS  is  a  ravenous  beast.  The 
name,  which  probably  still  answered  to  the  reality, 
offered  a  guaranty  for  the  sustenance  of  the  hero 
\vho  took  up  his  dwelling  there.  From  Deir  Dub- 
ban  to  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  there  are  found 
remarkable  rock-caverns,  which  in  later  times  be 
came  places  of  refuge  for  Christians,  and  which 
even  in  very  ancient  times  doubtless  served  as  asy 
lums  for  warriors  and  wild  beasts.  Their  position 
is  such  that  for  Samson  it  could  not  have  been 
better  (cf.  Ritter,  xvi.  136,  etc.).  In.  the  name 
Deir  Dubban —  dub,  dob,  is  a  bear  —  a  reminis- 
cense  of  that  of  Etam  might  still  be  found.1 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

[HENKY  :  "  Visited  her  with  a  kid."  The  value 
of  the  present  was  inconsiderable,  but  it  was  in 
tended  as  a  token  of  a  reconciliation It  was 

generous  in  Samson,  as  the  party  offended,  and 
the  superior  relation,  to  whom  therefore  she  was 
bound  to  make  the  first  motion  of  reconciliation. 
When  differences  happen  between  near  relations, 
let  those  be  ever  reckoned  the  wisest  and  the  best, 
that  are  most  forward  to  forgive  and  forget  inju 
ries,  and  most  willing  to  stoop  and  yield  tor  peace 
sake.  —  THE  SAME  :  "  I  verily  thought  thou  hadst 
utterly  hated  her."  It  will  never  bear  us  out  in 
doing' ill,  to  say,  We  thought  others  designed  ill. — 
THE  SAME  (on  ver.  6) :  See  His  hand  in  it  to 
whom  vengeance  belongs  !  Those  that  deal  treach 
erously,  shall  be  spoiled  and  dealt  treacherously 
with,  and  the  Lord  is  known  by  these  judgments 
which  He  executes ;  especially  when,  as  here,  He 
makes  use  of  his  people's  enemies  as  instruments  for 
revenging  his  people's  quarrels  one  upon  another. 
—  BP.  HALL  :  If  the  wife  of  Samson  had  not  feared 
the  fire  for  herself  and  her  father's  house,  she  had 

not  betrayed  her  husband That  evil  which 

the  wicked  feared,  meets  them  in  their  flight.  How 
many,  in  a  fear  of  poverty,  seek  to  gain  uncon 
scionably,  and  die  beggars !  How  many,  to  shun 
pain  and  danger,  have  yielded  to  evil,  and  in  the 
long  run  have  been  met  in  the  teeth  with  that  mis 
chief  which  they  had  hoped  to  have  left  behind 
them  !  —  T.K.] 

1  Keil  (on  Josh.  xii.  15)  inclines  to  locate  the  Cave  of 
Adullam  at  Deir  Dubban. 


The  Philistines  threaten  war  against  Judah.     The  men  of  Judah,  to  save  themselves, 

seek  to  deliver  up  Samson,  who  allows  himself  to  be  bound,  but  tears  his  bonds 

when  brought  in  sight  of  the  Philistines,  and  slays  a  thousand  of  the  enemy. 

CHAPTER   XV.   9-20. 


9       Then  the  Philistines  went  up,  and  pitched  in  [encamped  against]  .Judah,  and 

10  spread  themselves  in  Lehi.     And  the  men  of  Judah  said,  Why  are  ye  come  up 
against  us  ?     And  they  answered,  To  bind  [i. «.,  to  capture]  Samson  are  we  come  up,  to 

11  do  to  him,  as  he  hath  done  to  us.     Then  three  thousand  men  of  Judah  went  [down] 
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to  the  top  [cleft]  of  the  rock  Etam,  and  said  to  Samson,  Knowest  thou  not  that 
the  Philistines  are  [omit :  are]  rulers  [rule]  over  us  ?  what  it  this  that  thou  hast 
done  unto  us  ?  And  he  said  unto  them,  As  they  did  unto  me,  so  have  I  done  unto 

12  them.     And  they  said  unto  him,  We  are  come  down  to  bind  thee,  that  we  may 
deliver  thee  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.     And  Samson  said  unto  them,  Swear 

13  unto  me,  that  ye  will  not  fall  upon  me  yourselves.     And  they  spake  unto  him,  saj- 
ing.  No ;  but  [for]  we  will  bind  thee  fast  [omit :  fast],  and  deliver  thee  into  their 
hand  :  but  surely  [omit :  surely]  we  will  not  kill  thee.     And  they  bound  him  with 

14  two  new  cords,  and  brought  him  up  from  the  rock.     And  when  he  came  unto  Lehi, 
the  Philistines  shouted  against l  him  :  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came 
mightily  [suddenly]  upon  him,  and  the  cords  that  were  upon  his  arms  became  as 
flax  that  was  burnt  with  fire,  and  his  bands  loosed  [melted]  from  off  his  hands. 

15  And  he  found  a  new  [fresh]  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  and  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took 

16  it,  and  slew  a  thousand  men  therewith.     And  Samson  said,2 

With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
A  mass,  yea  masses  : 
With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
I  slew  a  thousand  men. 

17  And  it  came  to  pass  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  that  he  cast  away  the 
jaw-bone  out  of  his  hand,  and  [people]  called  that  place  liamath-lehi  [Hill  of  the 

18  jaw-bone].     And  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  called  on  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said, 
Thou  hast  given  this  great  deliverance  into  [by]  the  hand  of  thy  servant :  and  now 

19  shall  I  die  for  thirst,  and  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  uncircumcised  ?     But  [And] 
God  clave  an  hollow  place  [lit.  the  mortar]  that  was  in  the  jaw  [in  LehiJ,8  and 
there  came  water  thereout ;  and  when  he  had  drunk,  [and  he  drank,  and]  his  spirit 
came  again,  and  he  revived.     Wherefore  lie  [men]  called  the  name  thereof  Kn- 

20  hakkore  [Well  of  him  that  called],  which  is  in  Lehi  unto  this  day.    And  he  judged 
Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines  twenty  years. 


TEXTUAL  AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  14.  —  VnS™T  '  :   "towards,"  rather  than  "against."     The  idea  is  that  when  the  Philistines  saw  Samson 
coming,  they  pet  up  shout*  of  exultation  which  "  met  him,"  so  to  speak,  on  he  approached.  —  TR.] 

[2  Ver.  16.  —  We  place  the  amended  rendering  of  this  poetic  utterance  in  the  text,  and  for  convenience'  sake  subjoin 
here  that  of  the  K.  V.  :  — 

With  the  jaw-bone  of  in  a*», 
,  Hrnp*  u|M>n  hrapa  ; 

With  the  jaw  of  an  am 
Have  I  ilain  a  thouMind  men. 

The  unusual  form  Tien  =  "^H  (found  elsewhere,  if  at  all,  only  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  20).  Is  manifestly  chosen  for  the  sake 
of  a  pun.  It  m«-:ins  a  "'heap;"  but  in  order  to  reproduce  the  paronomasia  as  nearly  us  possible,  we  have  substituted 
the  word  "maw,"  as  sugge*t<-d  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  i«  toe.  According  to  Keil.  the  expression,  "a  heap,  two  heaps,"  in 
timate*  that  the  rietory  was  accomplished,  not  in  one  combat,  but  in  several.  Dut  as  the  magnitwlr  of  the  victory  is 
evidently  celebrated,  rather  than  the  process  of  its  accomplishment,  the  dual  is  better  regarded  as  designed  to  amplify 
and  heighten  the  idea  of  the  preceding  singular  :  "a  heap  —  yes,  a  pair  of  heaps  !  "  —  T».J 

[>  Ver.  19.  —  TT^S.      The  article  occasions  no  difficulty,  as  it  is  frequently  used  with  proper  nouns,  especially  with 
name*  of  places,  rivers,  etc.  ;  see  Ges.  Gram.  100,  3,  and  especially  Ewald,  277  t.    Keil  very  properly  observes,  that  if  a  tooth- 


socket  in  the  ass's  jaw-bone  were  intended,  the  expression  would  naturally  be   Tln    ITriDE  or  SH    2    tTr)2!2, 

rather  than  ^H^2  "^ITW  tTPIp£.  Wordsworth,  speaking  of  the  opinion  that  God  clave  the  rock,  objects  "  that  the 
words  an,  'Ood  clave  lkt  mactesh,'1  which  seems  much  more  applicable  to  thr  mortar  of  the  jaw  than  to  a  place  in  fh« 
rock."  As  If  an  am  had  but  one  tooth  to  a  jaw-bone  !  Hu-ti  is  probably  not  far  wrong  when  he  siifrgesto  that  "  a 
fondness  for  multiplying  miracles,"  may  have  bad  some  influence  over  the  renderings  of  "several  of  the  ancient  ver 
sions  "  at  this  place.  —  TR.  J 


KXBOKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Yen.  9,  10.  And  the  Philistines  went  up  and 
encamped  against  Judah.  Samson  had  foreseen 
that  the  Philistines  would  now  seek  vengeance  on 
a  larger  wale,  and  had  therefore  provided  himself 
with  a  place  of  security  against  both  friend  and 
foe.  This  time  also,  however,  the  enemy  proceed 
not  directly  against  him,  but  take  the  fiefd  against 
Israel.  As  on  a  former  occasion,  they  seek  satis 
faction  from  those  who  were  really  innocent,  and 


who  would  gladly  remain  at  peace.  They  an 
nounce  that  they  have  come  to  bind  Samson,  i'.  «., 
to  make  him  powerless  to  injure  them.  It  in  no 
sign  of  forbearance  that  they  do  not  sav,  "  We  will 
kill  him;"  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  from  ch.  xvi. 
that  they  entertained  still  more  cruel  designs.  It 
was  e§jy  for  Judah  to  perceive  how  cowardly  wa« 
the  hatred  they  cherished  against  Samson,  and 
thence  to  infer  what  heroic  deeds  of  conquest  the 
victor  might  yet  achieve ;  but  the  great  tribe,  once 
so  powerful  in  action,  lay  helpless  in  the  deepest 
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decay.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  portray  the 
slavish  disposition  of  a  people  that  has  departed 
from  God  more  strikingly,  than  is  here  done  by 
the  conduct  of  Judah. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Then  three  thousand  men  of  Judah 
went  down  to  the  cleft  of  the  rock  Etam.  Ju 
dah  never  enjoyed  such  an  opportunity  to  free 
itself  from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines.  It  had  a 
leader  of  incomparable  strength  and  energy.  The 
enemy  had  been  smitten,  and  was  apprehensive  of 
further  defeats.  If  it  had  risen  now,  and,  ranged 
under  Samson,  undertaken  a  war  of  liberation  in 
God's  name,  where  was  the  station  that  the  Philis 
tines  could  have  continued  to  hold?  The  heroic 
deeds  of  Joshua  and  Caleb  would  have  been  re- 
enacted.  The  power  of  the  Philistines  would  have 
been  broken,  perhaps  forever.  But  what  did  Ju 
dah  1  Terrified  by  the  threatening  advance  of  the 
Philistines,  coming  to  seek  Samson,  it  has  not 
even  courage  to  say,  "  Go,  and  bind  him  your 
selves."  Three  thousand  armed  men  are  quickly 
got  together,  not  to  avail  themselves  of  Samson's 
leadership  against  the  enemy,  but  —  alas!  for  the 
cowards  —  to  act  as  the  enemy's  tools,  pledged  to 
deliver  the  nation's  hero  into  their  hands.  The 
Philistines,  with  malicious  Running,  probably  de 
manded  this  as  the  price  of  peace.  For  either 
Samson  refuses  to  follow  the  men  of  Judah,  and 
smites  them,  which  would  be  gain  to  the  Philis 
tines,  or  he  is  taken  and  brought  by  them,  in 
which  case  they  will  have  heaped  disgr.ice  on  both, 
and  filled  them  with  wrath  toward  each  other. 
And  in  fact  the  number  of  the  men  who  proceed 
to  Etam,  shows  that  they  feel  obliged,  if  need  be, 
to  use  violence. 

And  they  said  to  Samson,  Knowest  thou  not, 
etc.  No  lost  battle  presents  so  sad  a  picture  as  do 
these  three  thousand  armed  men,  with  their  com 
plaint  against  Samson  that  he  has  provoked  the 
Philistines,  and  their  question,  Knowest  thou  not 
that  they  rule  over  us  ?  It  was  so  easy  to  say  to 
him  :  Up,  Samson  !  they  come  to  bind  thee ;  come 
thou  to  free  us  from  their  bonds.  But  they  cannot 
speak  thus.  Their  heart  is  lost  in  idolatry.  No 
one  can  raise  himself  to  freedom,  who  has  not  first 
repented  —  for  penitence  is  courage  against  self, 
and  confession  before  others  —  arid  among  the  three 
thousand  there  are  no  three  hundred  who  have  not 
bowed  to  Baal.  Samson's  negotiation  with  them, 
although  comprised  in  a  few  sentences,  is  worthy 
of  admiration.  After  all,  he  had  really  fought 
only  for  them,  and  had  attacked  the  oppressor  of 
the  nation.  But  he  does  not  upbraid  them  with 
this.1  Since  they  have  not  comprehended  the  fact 
that  his  own  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  nation,  he 
lays  no  stress  on  this,  but  shows  them  his  personal 
right  to  engage  in  the  war  he  had  waged.  The 
justification  he  sets  up  was  such  that  they  could 
not  in  honor  turn  against  him.  For  he  says  :  — 

As  they  did  unto  me,  so  have  I  done  unto 
them.  Retaliation  was  a  primitive  oriental  right, 
still  sanctioned  by  the  Koran  ,2  To  this  right  the 
Philistines  had  appealed  in  ver.  10:  "  We  will  do 
to  Samson  as  he  did  to  us."  The  men  of  Judah 

1  Milton  rightly  makea  Samson  say  :  — 

"  I,  on  th'  other  nide. 
Uised  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deed*.™ 

2  Sura,  6,  53,  which  refers  to  Ex.  xxl.  24,  where,  how 
ever,  the  law  intends  to  limit  retaliation  by  determining  its 
measure.    Compare  the  narrative  in  Diez,  DcnkwurdigktiUn 
Asiens,  ii.  179. 

8  The  following  translation  of  vers.  15-17,  from  a  Ger 
man  book  published  in  1706,  at  Halle,  may  servo  as  a 
specimen  of  the  exegesis  which  sometimes  passed  current : 


do  not  undertake  to  decide  upon  the  right  of  either 
party.  They  desire  nothing  but  peace  —  with  the 
Philistines.  They  would  submit  to  them  at  any 
price.  Any  admission  of  Samson's  right  would 
have  obligated  them  to  stand  by  him.  The  fact  is 
they  came  to  serve  not  as  judges  but  as  tools  of 
the  Philistines.  Whosoever  is  weak  enough  to  ac 
cept  such  a  mission,  will  not  be  brought  to  thought 
and  reason  by  any  exposition  of  right.  Idolatry 
is  ever  blindness.  Reason  had  evanished  from  the 
tribe.  How  else-  could  it  surrender  such  a  man,  or 
hope  for  peace  from  the  Philistines  after  the  hero 
whom  they  feared  was  in  their  possession  ?  How 
can  such  slaves  —  in  recent  times  also  such  conduct 
as  theirs  has  been  called  peace-loving  —  expect  to 
remain  at  peace  ? 

Vers.  12,  13.  We  are  come  to  bind  thee,  said 
the  three  thousand  to  the  one  courageous  man. 
And  never  does  Samson  show  himself  greater  than 
when  he  voluntarily  allows  himself  to  be  bound. 
Against  his  countrymen  he  is  powerless.  With 
the  blood  of  Israel  he  must  not  and  will  not  stain 
himself.  He  makes  but  one  condition,  and  that 
the  least  possible.  No  Judoean  hands  must  medi 
tate  his  death.  That  condition  alone  would  have 
sufficed  to  inform  the  men  of  Judah,  had  they  been 
able  to  comprehend  such  heroism  at  all,  that  he 
consults  only  their  feelings,  because  they  arc  Israel 
ites,  but  does  not  fear  the  Philistines. 

Ver.  14.  "When  he  came  unto  Lehi,  the  shouts 
of  the  Philistines  met  him.  What  a  spectacle  ! 
That  cowardice  can  brazen  hearts  and  faces  until 
all  sense  of  shame  is  lost,  is  shown  by  the  memor 
able  scene  here  depicted.  Judah  is  not  ashamed 
to  drag  its  hero  forward,  bound  with  strong  cords. 
It  does  not  blush  when  the  Philistines  shout  aloud 
at  the  spectacle.  But  this  cowardly  jubilation  was 
soon  to  be  turned  into  groans  and  liight.  As  the 
hero  comes  in  sight  of  the  enemy  and  hears  their 
outcries,  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  upon  him.  His 
heart  boils  with  indignation  over  the  ignominy 
of  his  people.  His  strength  kindles  for  resistless 
deeds.  His  cords  fall  off  like  tow  seized  by  the 
fire.  He  is  free,  and  his  freedom  is  victory. 

Vers.  15,  16.  And  he  saw  a  fresh  jaw-bone  of 
an  ass.  The  enemy  is  before  him  :  therefore,  for 
ward  !  to  battle  !  Any  weapon  is  welcome.  The 
jaw-bone  of  a  recently  fallen  ass  is  at  hand,  not 
yet  dried  up,  and  therefore  less  easily  broken.8 
Before  the  enemy  can  think,  perhaps  before  their 
shouts  over  the  prisoner  have  ceased,  he  is  free, 
armed,  and  dealing  out  deadly  blows.  The  panic 
is  as  great  as  the  triumph  had  been.  There  was 
nothing  but  flight  and  death  for  the  wretched  foe. 
There  ensued'  a  slaughter  and  victory  so  extraor 
dinary,  that  Samson  himself,  in  poetic  ecstasy,  cries 
out  :  — 

With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  asa 

I  slew  two  armies  : 

With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 

I  took  vengeance  on  a  thousand. 


For  in  the  clause  D 

the  paronomasia  is  to  be  noted  between  *  an 

"  Samson  found  a  troop  of  lively  soldiers,  stretched  forth 
lii-  hand  and  commanded  them,  and  led  them  against  the 
Philistines  .....  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  dis 
missed  the  troops."  Against  such  insipidity  protests  arose 
at  that  time  from  all  sides  (cf.  Starke,  Not.  Select.,  p.  127), 
from  Gebhardi  (De  Maxilla  Simsonis,  1707)  in  Greifswald, 
Sidelmann  (Dc  Maxilla,  etc.,  1706)  in  Copenhagen,  and  in  a 
little-known,  but  thorough  refutation  by  Heine,  of  Berlin 
(Dissert.  Sacra,  p.  245). 
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ass,  and  "H,  a  hcaP.  which  latter  "  hcrc 
ically  used  of  an  "  army." 

•  German  tradition  relates  a  similar  deed  of  Walter 
of   Aquitnnia.      His  enemies  pursue  him  in  the 


gainst  the  enemies  of  this  people.  Although  he 
iniself  has  scarcely  escajxnl  from  their  hands,  and 
ias  no  one  to  stand  by  his  side,  he  nevertheless 
onsiders  himself  their  leader  and  champion,  in 
utv  bound  to  vindicate  the  honor  and  glory  of 
sniel  against  the  Philistines.  Properly  sneaking, 
o  one  was  delivered  in  the  conflict  on  liamath- 
l^ehi  but  himself;  but  he  thanks  God  for  "the 
Teat  salvation  given  by  the  hand  of  thy  servant." 
le  finds  this  salvation  in  the  humiliation  expe- 
ienced  by  the  Philistines,  and  in  the  fact  that  he, 
is  sole  representative  of  the  true  Israel,  has  not 
>ecn  allowed  to  be  put  to  shame.  For  with  his 
all,  the  last  bulwark  had  been  leveled.  The 
houts  of  the  Philistines  over  his  Ixjnds  were  shouts 
>f  triumph  over  the  faith  of  Israel  and  over  Is- 
U'l's  God.  Hence  he  can  pray:  "Thou  hast  just 
>crformed  a  great  deed  through  me,  by  which  the 
>nor  of  the  national  name  of  the  children  of 
rael  has  been  rescued  and  exalted,  let  me  not 
ow  die  of  thirst,  and  in  that  wav  fall  into  the 


onto  Jehovah.  The  exertion  of  the  day  was  too 
great.  The  burning  sun  and  the  unusual  excite 
ment  nUo  contributed  their  part  to  exhaust  tin 
pnw.-rful  man.  But  where  was  there  any  refresh 
ment?  He  was  alone,  as  always.  The  cowardly 
men  of  Judah  had  taken  themselves  off,  in  ordei 
not  to  !»•  held  responsible  by  the  Philistines  on  the 
ground  of  participation  in  the  conflict.  Against 
the  enemy  he  had  that  mediate  divine  help  whicl 
came  to  him  through  his  Nazaritic  consecration 
but  this  was  no  protection  against  thirst.  Hi 
turns,  therefore,  to  God  in  prayer  for  direct  deliv 
erance. 


1  In  2  Sam.  xxlll.  11,  where  aome  an  disposed  to  find  I 
la  the  form  H»n^  [by  Trading  HTT^.,  i.  «.,  %rf?  wltl 
n  local,  cf.  Thrnloa,  in  lee.,  and  PUrst,  Ltz.  ft.  TT.  T 

and   *rfy\,  the  b  Is  manifestly  UM  prefix  proportion,  u 
appear.'  from  TOT.  13.     The  Targum,  It  U  true,  distinguished 
between  the  two  forma,  and  rendered  UM  first  by  TV  I 
14 


s  to  deny   him,      et   all   his 


ind  weakness, 
ers  are  directed 


Thou  hast  given  this  great  salvation  by  the 
hand  of  thy  servant.  These  words  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  view  we  have  thus  far  sought  to  de 
velop  of  Samson's  spiritual  life.  In  his  hours  of 
lofty  elevation  of  soul,  when  the  Spirit  of  God 

forest,  while  he  and  Hildegunde  roast  and  eat  a  i,np*e]s  n;m  to  jrrcat  deeds  in  Mialt  of  national 
twine's  back.  He  seizes  the  swine's  hone,  and  I  f^dom,  he  is  fullv  conscious  of  the  work  to  which 
throws  it  against  the  enemy  with  such  violence  j  he  jg  called.  Although  he  stands  alone,  the  ends 
that  the  latter  loses  his  eye  (  Wilkinnxage,  trans- ,  ^  pnniucs  are  not  personal.  And  though  his  peo- 
lated  bv  Hag<  n,  i.  289,  ch.  Ixxxvii.).  In  the  Latin  jc  sink  go  ,1^.,^  mt,,  ,.OWardice  : 
poem  rFa/farVw,  the  hero  tears  out  the  shoulder- 
blade  of  a  calf,  and  with  it  slays  the  robbers 
(Grimm  and  Schmeller,  Ltitrinscht  Gedlrhte  dcs 
Mittelnltrrs,  p.  109  f.).  In  both  versions  the  fiction 
is  unreaM>nable  and  tasteless,  whereas  the  history 
of  Samson  is  full  of  dramatic  power  and  spirit.  — 
The  mystical  sect  of  the  Nasairians,  in  Syria,  are 
said  to"  venerate  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  because 
an  ass  devoured  the  plant  on  which  the  original 
documents  of  their  religion  had  been  written  (cf. 
Ritter,  xvii.  97,  6). 

Ver.  17.  The  name  of  the  place  was  called 
Ramath-lechi  (Hill  of  the  Jaw-bone).  To  the 
height  ujx>n  which  Samson  threw  the  jaw-hone. 
the  tradition  of  an  admiring  jx-ople  gave  and  pre 
served  a  name  commemorative  of  that  circum 
stance.  The  narrative  evinces  artistic  delicacy  in 
that  i:  relates  that  Samson  uttered  his  poetic  words 
while  he  was  Still  victoriously  swinging  the  un 
usual  wear>on  in  his  hand.  The  humiliation  of 

the  Philistines,  formerly  smitten  by  means  of  foxes. 
and  now  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  was  too  deep 

to  allo-.v  the  historical  recollection  of  it  -to  perish. 

To  seek  another  explanation  of  the  name  is  quite 

unnecessary.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  moun 
tainous  j>c:*ik8  sometimes  derive  names  from  their 

forms,  as,  for  instance,  "  Ass'-ears  "  (on  the  coast 

of  Aden,  cf.  Hitter,  xii.  675),  or  "  Tooth  "  (1  Sam. 

xiv.  4J,  or  "Throat,"  "Nose,"  and  "Horn"  (cf 

my  7/»/r.  Ortsiiamen,   ii.  p.  47,  n.  .'{04);   but  the 

possibility  of   an    historical    explanation    is    not 

thereby  diminished  :  for  although  ]icculiar  names 

have  sometimes  given  rise  to  historical   legends, 

the  above  instances  show  that  finite  as  often  this  is 

not  the  case.     Lehi  (projierly,  Lechi),  as  the  name 

of  a  locality,  does  not  elsewhere  occur ; l  and  a 

criticism  which  would  make  it  the  source  of  a  his 
tory  in  which  it  has  but  an  incidental  significance, 

and  which  forms  an  organic  part  of  the  history  of 

Samson  as  a  whole,  has  lost  all  claim  to  be  culled 

criticism. 

Vt  r.  18.  And  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  called 


lands  of  the  uncircumcued."  All  In-'nefit  of  the 
i'ictorv  would  be  lost,  if  Samson  were  now  to  per- 
sh.  The  triumph  of  the  cowardly  enemy  would 
K'  greater  than  ever,  should  they  next  see  him  as 
i  helpless  corpse.  He  sjteaks  of  them  as  "  the  un- 
•ircumciscd  "  for  the  very  purpose  of  expressing 
lis  consciousness  that  with  him  to  fight,  to  con 
quer,  and  to  fall,  are  not  personal  matters,  but 
nvolve  principles.  He  is  none  other  than  the 
Naxir  of  God,  i.  e.,  the  consecrated  warrior  for  God 
ind  his  people  Israel  against  the  enemies  of  the 
livine  covenant  —  the  uncirctimcised.  His  ]>ctition 
springs  from  the  profound  emotion  into  which  the 
successive  experiences  of  this  day  have  plunged 

im.  The  greater  his  ardor  in  battle  and  joy  in 
victory,  the  more  painful  is  now  the  thought  of 
osing'the  fruits  of  the  advantage  gained,  for  want 
>f  a  little  water.  Here,  too,  what  instruction  we 
•in'! !  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
liiiu."  The  mighty  warrior,  before  whom  thou 
sands  tremble,  cannot  conquer  thirst,  and  must  pcr- 

h  unless  a  fountain  opens  itself. 
Ver.  1'J.  And  God  clave  the  mortar  that  was 
in  Lehi.     At  the  place  when-  Samson  was,  God 
clave  a  mortar  like  cavity  in  the  rock,  from  which 
water  sprang,  of  which"  Samson  drank,  and   re 
freshed  himself.    This  snring  was  ever  after  named 
Well  of  him  that  called;"  for  it  was  his  salva 
tion   and  second  deliverance.     The  words  at  the 
close  of  our  verse,  "which  (well)  is  in  l/chi  unto 
this  day,"  to  which  those  at  the  beginning  of  the 

erse  correspond,  "  God  clave  the  mortar  that  was 
in  Lehi,"  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  refer 

the  term  which  it  rrjjularly  employs  to  express  2Si!2  "^  ; 
but  Uvsenlus  and  others  before  him  made  a  inUtake  when 
they  took  r^H^  "  tn«  proper  name  of  a  locality.  It 
waa  only  a  general  term,  pap".  Tillage,  which  was  trans 
lated  Into 
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ence  is  to  a  mortar-like 'well-opening  in  the  place 
Lehi,  and  that  (as  Keil  very  well  remarked]  the 
old,  frequently  reproduced  exposition  (approved 
also  by  Bertheau),  which  bids  us  think  of  "  the 
socket  of  a  tooth  in  the  jaw-bone,"  is  entirely  erro 
neous.  For  from  ver.  17,  where  Samson  throws 
the  jaw-bone  away,  nothing  more  is  said  about  it, 
and  the  name  Lehi  refers  only  to  the  place  ;  just 
as  in  ver.  9  the  meaning  is,  not  that  th-5  Philistines 
spread  themselves  about  a  real  jaw  bone,  but  about 
the  place  of  this  name.  The  well,  it  is  said,  "is 
in  Lehi  unto  tills  day."  The  place  derived  its 
name,  Ramath-K-hi,  from  the  battle  of  the  jaw 
bone  ;  but  the  place  was  not  the  jaw-bone,  which 
could  not  exist  "  unto  this  day."  The  calling 
forth  of  the  well  was  a  second  deliverance,  distinct 
from  the  first,  which  was  won  in  battle.  It  oc 
curred  at  Lehi,  where  Samson  had  conquered,  in 
order  that  he  might  there  also  experience  the  van 
ity  of  all  strength  without  God.  The  old  opinion 
arose  from  die  fact  that,  except  in  ver.  9,  the  an 
cient  versions  (the  Sept.)  everywhere  translated 
the  term  Lehi,  whereas  it  is  a  proper  noun  in  ver. 
19  as  much  as  in  ver.  9,  as  Bochart  should  have 
known  precisely  from  the  article,  for  it  is  used  in 
all  three  instances,  ver.  9  included.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  later  medical  writers  call  the  sockets  of 
the  double  teeth  O'AUOJ,  mortars ;  but,  granted  that 
a  similar  u*us  lot/nendi  prevailed  in  the  Bible, — of 
which  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  this  passage 
can  give,  —  the  use  of  the  article  would  be  sur 
prising,  because  elsewhere  (as  in  Zeph.  i.  11)  it 

points  (in  connection  with  the  noun  ^7^1?^)  to  a 
certain  definite,  mortar  like1  locality.  Mention 
mig^ht  also  be  made  of  the  cities  in  Phrygia  and 
Cihcia  that  bore  the  name  Holmos.  The  true  view 
was  already  held  bv  Josephus,  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gum,  and,  with  peculiar  clearness,  by  R.  Levi  ben 
Gerson.  Perhaps  it  would  receive  further  illustra 
tion  from  the  locality  which  we  may  prob  ibly  ven 
ture  to  fix  upon  for  the  event.  For  th,-  question 
where  the  event  took  place  is  not  unimportant. 
It  must  be  assumed  (cf.  vers.  1.3,  14)  that  Etam 
and  Lehi  were  not  far  distant  from  each  other. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  the  connection  of  the 
entire  narrative,  that  the  Philistines  must  have 
threatened  especially  that  part  of  Jud.ih  which  lay 
contiguous  to  the  region  whence  Samson  made  his 
attacks.  For  this  reason  alone,  the  opinion  of  Van 
de  Velde  (adopted  bv  Keil),  who  looks  for  it  on 
the  road  from  Tell  Kewelfeh  to  Beer-sheba,  ap 
pears  improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
ancient  tradition  which  locates  the  Well  of  Lehi 
in  the  vicinity  of  Eleutheropolis,  appears  to  me 
notwithstanding  all  opposition,  to  be  entirely  prob 
able.  It  was  by  a  series  of  interesting  observa 
tions  and  arguments  that  Robinson,  Rmligcr,  and 
others,  established  the  fact  that  Elentheropolis  and 
the  modern  Beit  Jibrin,  the  Betogabra  of  the 
Tabula  Petitingpriana,  are  the  same  place  (cf.  Rit 
ter,  xvi.  1-39) ;  but  the  hints  of  the  Midrash  might 
have  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  even  now 
afford  additional  instruction.  To  the  peculiarities 
of  the  region  belong  the  numerous  cave-formations, 
which,  bv  their  more  or  less  perfect  artificial  finish, 
prove  themselves  to  have  been  the  abodes  of  men 

1  Including,  doubtless,  a  comparison  with  the  hard 
rocky  nature  of  a  uiortnr. 

3  Brut.  Rabba,  §  4i,  p.  37  b.  The  right  reading  has 
been  preserved  by  Aruch,  fib  voce.  Qur  editions  of  the 
Midrash  re.id  metropolis,  which  only  uncritical  editors  could 
have  overlooked,  since  the  explanation  which  follows  indi 
cates  the  true  reading. 


in  ancient  times,     "nn  (chor)  is  a  cavern,  and  the 

term  ^H  (Chorite,  E.  V.  Horite)  signifies  troglo 
dytes,  people  who  dwell  in  caverns.  Now,  wher 
ever  the  Chorite  is  spoken  of,  the  Midrash  explains 
by  substituting  E  lent  hero  polls.'2  It  has  not  hith 
erto  been  discovered  what  circumstance  induced 
the  Romans  to  give  this  beautiful  name  to  the 
place.  But  since  the  tradition  of  an  heroic  ex 
ploit  (Jlb'na  n^lTFl)  was  connected  with  the 
place,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  derived  the  name 
n  rP3  or  "nin  Tr,  which  it  may  have 

borne,  not  from  "TTt,  a  cavern,  but  from  ""in,  a 
freeman.  "Bene  Chorin,"  is  the  title  assumed  by 
those  whom  heroic  feats  have  made  free."  The  same 
idea  leads  the  Midrash  when  it  derives  Eleuther 
opolis  from  cltirntli,  freedom.  The  name  Eleuther 
opolis  was,  in  fact,  only  a  translation  of  the  ancient 
name,  whose  meaning  the  inhabitants  had  changed 
from  "  City  of  the.  Troglodyte"  to  "  City  of  the 
Free,"  and  is  undeniably  found  in  the  Mishna  and 

Talmud  under  the  forms  flTl  ;T2  and  rP3 

^HYin.  If  the  inhabitants  expound  the  present 
name  Beit  Jibrin  as  meaning  "  House  of  Gabriel," 
every  one  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  in  the 
ease"  perceives  at  once  that  this  became  possible 
only  with  the  prevalence  of  Islam  in  those  regions. 
But  as  the  name  itself  is  older  than  Islam,  and  is 
apparently  found  in  the  Midrash  (as  "p"1^!  HN2, 
Beth  Goberin),  the  conjecture  suggests  itself  that  it 
is  related  to  "T122,  hero,  rH-'Q?,  heroism  ;  which, 
if  true,  connects  it  once  more  with  Samson's 
achievement.  The  "  House  of  Heroism  "  answers 
entirely  to  the  "  House  of  Freedom."  Anil  it  i.s 
at  least  not  impossible  that  a  change  of  etymolog 
ical  derivation,  like  that  in  the  case  of  Chorite, 
occurred  here  also,  namely,  from  Sll^2,  2*12, 
a  hole,  to  "T122,  a  hero.  The  expression  H12J 

If?  n,  in  the  sense  of  jaw-bone,  occurs  also. 

The  change  of  the  "  Troglodytes'  City "  into 
the  "  City  of  Heroes,"  demonstrates  the  existence 
of  an  old  tradition,  which,  so  far  as  the  names 
(Freedom,  Heroism)  can  explain  anything,  spoke 
of  the  hero  who  there  became  free.  Springs  are 
still  found  near  the  city.  One  in  particular,  near 
the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  flows  from  the  hard  rock,' 
is  "  n'fiy-two  feet  deep,  and  apparently  ancient " 
(Uob.  ii.  26).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Josephus 
makes  Samson's  fountain  to  spring  out  of  a  rock, 
and  declares  that  its  name  was  still  known  in  his 
day.  The  Targum  likewise  says  that  God  did 

split  the  rock  O^**?),  and  translates:  "They 
called  it '  the  well  that  arose  at  the  prayer  of  Sam 
son,'  and  it  exists  in  Lchi  unto  this  day." 

No  other  well  than  this  [one  near  the  church  of 
St.  Anne],  can  l>e  intended  by  Jerome,  when  on 
passing  Soeoh,  he  visits  the  Fountain  of  Samson 
(Ep.  ad  Ku*t.,  106,  ed.  Benedict.  86).  The  tradi 
tion  continued  steadfast  until  the  time  of  Anto 
ninus  Martyr,  who  says  (circa  600  A.  D.):  "We 

8  Cf.  Buxtorff,  Isr  ,  p.  886.  Israel  calls  itself  by  thin 
name  in  the  beautiful  hvnm  Pe.mrh  Aa?°r«'MaA,  with  refer 
ence  to  the  time  when  Messiah  shall  have  made  it  free.  It 
is  true,  at  least,  that  He  alone  makes  free. 

4  On  the  consentaneous  position  of  the  place,  cf.  Zuot, 
in  Beuj.  of  TuJel.i,  ii.  433,  note. 
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came  into  the  city  called  Eliotropolis,  where  Sam- 
BOH,  that  most  valiant  man,  slew  a  thousand  men 
with  a  jaw-bone,  out  of  which  jaw-bone,  at  his 
prayer,  water  sprang  forth,  which  fountain  irri 
gates  that  place  unto  this  day :  and  we  were  at 
the  place  where  it  rises."  Tra'ditions  reaching  so 
far  beyond  the  age  of  Islam,  are  always  worthy  of 
attention,  especially  when  they  suit  so  well  in  their 
localities.  For  the  distance  from  Eleutheropolis 
combines  very  well  with  the  theatre  of  Samson's 


of  Samson.  For  this  reason  he  stood  among  them 
as  Judge.  It  was  only  the  want  of  courage  on 
Israel's  part  — due  to  its  imperfect  fuith  — and  the 
excess  of  it  on  Samson's  part,  that  plunged  both 
alike  into  new  distress  and  suffering. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 
HALL:   The   Philistines   that  had  before 


exploits   hitherto,  and  confirms  our  assumption   ploughed  with  Samson's  heifer,  in  the  case  of  the 
L-ighborhood  of  the  present   riddle,  arc  now  ploughing  a  wors< 


that  Ktam  lay  in  the  neig 

Deir  Dubbin".    When  the  Jews  grounded  the  nnme 
1  Citv  of  Freedom  "  on  this  tradition,  they  followed 


heifer  more  his  own. 


worse  furrow  with  a 
MIU  ashamed  to  hear  these 


cowardly  Jews   say,    Knowcst   thou   not,   etc.  — 


considerations  not  only  beautiful,  but  ulso  both  j  SCOTT  :  Heartless  professors  of  religion,  who  value 


ethically  and  historically  correct. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
narrative  of  the  occurrence,  that,  while  Samson 


pra 


to   "Jehovah,"  the  answer  is   ascribed    to 


the  friendship  and  fear  the  frown  of  the  world,  and 
who  are  the  slaves  of  sin  and  Satan,  censure,  hate, 
and  betrav  those  who  call  them  to  libertv  in  the 
service  of" God.  To  save  themselves,  in  times  of 


Kiohim:"  "  Klohim  clave  the  mortar."     KeiTs  I  persecution,  they  often  apostatize  and  turn  In-tray- 
explanation,  that  it  is  thereby  intimated  that  God  [  ers  and   accusers  of  the  brethren.  —  BP.   HALL  : 


worked  the  miracle  as  Lord  of  nature,  does  not 
seem  sufficient.  For  is  not  "  Jehovah  "  the  Cre 
ator  of  Nature  ?  The  Targum  uses  that  name 
here.  According  to  our  view  of  the  relations  of 
the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  in  our  Book,  the 
latter  appears  not  onlv  when  heathen  gods  are 


Now  these  Jews,  that  might  have  let  themselves 
loose  from  their  own  bondage,  are  binding  their 
deliverer.  —  HENRY  :  Thus  the  Jews  delivered  up 
our  Saviour,  under  pretense  of  a  fear  lest  the 
Romans  should  come,  and  take  away  their  place 
and  nation.  —  WOKUSWORTH  :  This*  conduct  of 


spoken  of,  but  also  when  others  than  Believing  |  the  men  of  Judah.  saying  that  the  Philistines  are 
Israelites  speak  of  God.  Elohim  is  here  used  in  |  their  rulers,  and  delivering  Samson  to  them,  may 
order  to  intimate  that  non-Israelites  also  ascribed  !  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Jews,  saying,  "  We 
the  wonderful  fountain  in  Lehi  to  divine  inter-  have  no  king  but  Caesar"  (John  xix.  1ft),  and  de- 
vention.  Not  only  Israel  tells  of  it,  how  Jehovah 
clave  it,  but  all  admit  that  it  is  a  work  of  Elohim. 
Ver.  20.  And  Samson  judged  Israel,  in  the 


days  of  the  Philistines,  twenty  years.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  history  of  Samson  (ch.  xiii.  1), 
it  is  stated  that  the  Philistines  lorded  it  over  Israel 
forty  years.  In  ch.  xiii.  5  it  is  said  :  "  he  shall 
begin  to  deliver  Israel  "  Their  entire  downfall  he 
did  not  accomplish.  The  blame  of  this  rested  not 
only  with  the  people,  of  whom  ch.  xiii.  does  not 
bay"  that  they  had  repented,  but,  as  ch.  xvi.  shows, 
also  with  Samson.  But  the  twenty  years  during 
which  he  wrought  are  not  filled  out  f>  v  the  occur 
rences  related.  These  only  indicate  what  feats  and 
dangers  were  necessary  to  qualify  Samson  for  gov 
ernment  in  Israel.  And  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  after  this  the  Philistines  scarcely  undertook  to 
confront  him.  Doubtless,  the  trilu-  *t°  Judah  also, 
must  after  this  last  exploit  have  acknowledged  his 
divine  strength,  and  yielded  him  their  confidence. 
lie  himself,  in  thirst  and  faint  ness,  had  learned 
that  God  alone  gives  strength  and  help  ;  and  this 
may  have  served  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
people  also.  Israel  dwelt  in  security  and  peace  for 


livcring  up  Christ  to  the  Komaiis. 

WORDSWORTH  (on  Samson's  victory) :  A  greater 
miracle  was  wrought  "in  the  time  of  wheat-harv- 


twenty  years,  through  the  consecration  and  deeds  ,  cried."  —  Tu.J 


est"  (cf.  ver.  !•),  namely,  at  the  h'rst  [Christian] 
Pentecost,  when  three  thousand  were  converted  by 
the  preaching  of  Peter  and  of  the  other  Apostles, 
HI  lea  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  —  Bp.  HALL:  This 
victory  was  not  in  the  wcaj>on,  was  not  in  the 
arm;  it  was  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  moved 
the  weajion  in  the  arm.  O  God!  if  the  means  be 
weak,  Ihou  art  strong! 

HKXUY  (on  Samson's  prayer) :  Past  experiences 
of  God's  power  and  goodness,  are  excellent  pleas 
in  prayer  for  further  mercy.  "  Lest  the  uncircum- 
cised  triumph,  and  so  it  redound  to  God's  dis 
honor."  The  l>est  pleas  are  those  taken  from 
God's  glorv.  —  KITTO  :  Not  many  would  have  had 
such  strong  ticrsuasion  of  the  Ixml's  providential 
care  as  would  lead  them  to  cry  to  Him  for  water 
to  supply  their  personal  want's  in  the  like  exi 
gency. 

HKKRT  (on  En-hakkore):  Many  a  spring  of 
comfort  God  opens  to  his  people  which  may  fitly 
'  -ailed  In-  this  name :  it  is  the  "  well  of  him  that 


Samson  visitt  Gaza.     The  Philistine*  meditate  his  destruction  ;  but  he  escapes  at 
midnight,  carrying  the  gate  of  the  city  away  with  him. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  1-3. 


1  Then  went  Samson  [And  Samson  went]  to  Gaza  ['Azzah],  and  saw  there  au 

2  harlot,  and  went  in  unto  her.1     And  it  wa*  told*  the  Guzites  ['Azzites],  saying, 
Samson  is  come  hither.     And  they  compared  him  *  in,  and  laid  wait  for  him  all 
night  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were  quiet  all  the  night,  saying,  In  the  morning 
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3  when  it  is  day  we  shall  kill  him.4  And  Samson  lay  till  midnight,  and  [he]  arose  at 
midnight,  and  took  [laid  hold  of]  the  doors  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  two 
posts,  and  went  away  with  them  [pulled  them  up],  bar  and  all,  and  put  them  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  top  of  an  [the]  hill  that  t*  before  He 
bron. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Ver.  1.  —  nsbH  ^3SX  Dr.  Cassel,  in  accordance  with  his  exposition  (see  below),  renders,  und  kam  zu  £Ar, 
"and  came  (went)  to  her."  TThis  rendering  is  certainly  possible  (cf.  Gen.  vi.  20 ;  Ps.  li.  1,  etc.) ;  but  as  the  expression  is 
a  standing  euphemism,  the  writer  of  Judges  would  scarcely  have  employed  it  in  its  more  proper  sense  here,  where  the 
context  would  inevitably  suggest  the  least  favorable  interpretation.  —  TR.] 

[2  Ver.  2.  —  T^  (cf<  Gen-  xxii>  2°)  or  ^""^'S*},  has  doubtless  been  dropped  out  of  the  text  by  some  oversight  of 
transcribers.  The  Sept.,  Targum,  and  other  aiicient  versions,  supply  the  deficiency,  if  indeed  it  existed  in  their  day. 
-TR.] 

[8  Ver.  2.  —  *13bsT  :  the  accusative  (cf  Eccles  ix.  14)  object  of  this  verb  is  to  be  disengaged  from  V?,  the  object 
of  the  immediately  following  verb.  So  Bertheau  and  Keil.  Dr.  Cassel  takes  the  word  in  the  cense  "  to  go  about,"  to 
patrol,  which  would  require  the  object  ~^3?  (Isa.  xxiii.  16)  or  "1^372  (Cant.  iii.  3)  to  be  expressed.  —  TR.] 

[4  Ver.  2.  —  liTOnrn  "")|?2n  -riWTO  :  literally,  "  Until  morning  light !  then  we  kill  him."  That  is,  "  Wait 
(or,  with  reference  to  the  preceding  WTTrP  :  Be  quiet)  until  morning  light,"  etc.  Cf.  1  Sam.  i.  22.  "HS  is  the 
infinitive  construct,  cf.  Ges.  Lex.  s.  v.  *T37,  B,  2,  b.  — TR.] 


EXKOKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  Samson  went  to  'Azzah.  The 
heroic  deeds  of  Samson  have  driven  the  Philistines 
hack  within  their  old  boundary-lines.  They  no 
longer  venture  to  come  anywhere  near  him.  He, 
however,  with  the  fearlessness  of  genius,  under 
takes  to  visit  them  in  their  own  fortified  chief  citv. 
'Azzah,  the  Gaza  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  most 
powerful  border-city  and  capital  of  the  Philistines. 
There,  as  in  Gath"  and-Ashdod,  remnants  of  the 
Anakim  are  said  to  have  remained  (Josh.  xi.  22). 

Concerning  the  etymology  of  the  name  ^£37 
('Azzah),  different  opinions  have  been  expressed. 
Hitzig's  derivation-  from  TV,  "  she-goat,"  has  been 
justly  called  in  question  by  Stark  ( ttnza  und  die 
philist.  Kuste,  p.  46).  But  by  the  side  of  the  view 
which,  after  the  older  authorities  (from  Jerome 

down)  he  adopts  —  which  makes  H^  to  be  "  the 
strong,  fortified  city,"  in  contrast  with  the  open 
country,  and  appeals  to  such  names  as  Home  and 
Valentia  as  analogous  —  I  would  place  another, 
perhaps  more  accordant  with  the  national  spirit  of 
the  Philistines.  The  origin  of  the  name  must 
probably  be  sought  in  the  worship  of  Mars-Ty- 
phon,  the  warlike  Death-god.  Movers  has  com 
pared  'Afrtria,  the  Troezenian  name  of  Persephone, 

with  nJ37  (Pltom'zier,  i.  367).  "Strong,"  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  appropriately  pred 
icated  of  death ;  accordingly  it  is  said  in  the 

"  Song  of  Solomon  "  (ch.  viii.  6) :  "  Strong  (n-T37) 
as  death  is  love."  To  the  name  'Afycria  (Azesia) 
not  only  el-Asa,  the  idol  of  the  ancient  Arabians 
(Mars-Asiz)  would  correspond,  but  also  and  espe 
cially  'J^JX  (Azazel),  to  whom  the  Mosaic  law 
sent  the  goat  laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people. 
The  name  'Azzah  had  its  origin  in  the  service  of 
subterranean,  typhonic  deities,  peculiar  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Although  the 
Greeks  called  the  city  Gaza,  it  is  nevertheless  clear 
that  the  Indo-Gcrmanic  etymology  of  this  word 
(ydfa),  which  signifies  "  public  treasure,"  is  not  to 
be  brought  into  comparison. 

Samson  comes  not,  alas !  like  the  tribe  of  Judah 


(ch.  i.  18),  to  conquer  the  city.  But  it  is  a  ques 
tion  whether  the  sensuality  which  at  other  times 
lulled  his  heroism  to  sleep,  was  also  the  occasion 
of  his  present  visit  to  Gaza.  The  cultus  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Philis 
tine  women,  were  favorable  to  voluptuousness. 

Ancient  expositors  explained  713*17  to  mean  a  fe 
male  inn-keeper,  a  hostess.  They  were  so  far 
right,  that  the  houses  of  harlots  were  those  that 
stood  open  to  all  comers,  including  such  strangers 
as  had  no  relations  of  acquaintance  and  mutual 
hospitality  with  any  one  in  the  city.  (Compare, 
in  Latin,  the  transition  into  each  other  of  caupo 
and  leno,  caupona  and  lena.)  Hence,  the  Targum 
has  everywhere  (including  Judg.  xi.  1)  translated 

71317  by  Srrrn^Q,  f.  e.,  "  female  innkeeper," 
Stitfia.  On  this  account,  the  spies,  also,  whom 
Joshua  sent  out,  and  who  were  influenced  by  no 
sensual  impulses,  could  quarter  themselves  no 
where  in  Jericho  but  in  the  house  of  a  zonah  (Josh, 
ii.  1 ).  Samson  did  not  come  to  Gaza  for  the  pur 
pose  of  visiting  a  harlot:  for  it  is  said  that  "he 
went  thither,  and  saw  there  a  zonah."  But  when 
he  wished  to  remain  there  over  night,  there  was 
nothing  for  him,  the  national  enemy,  but  to  abide 
with  the  zonah.  This  time  the  narrative  gives  no 
occasion  to  tax  him  with  sensuality.  We  do  not 
rend,  as  in  ver.  4,  "  and  he  loved  her."  His  stay 
is  spoken  of  in  language  not  different  from  that 
employed  with  reference  to  the  abode  of  the  spies 
in  the  house  of  Kahab.  The  words,  "  he  saw 
her,"  only  indicate  that  when  he  saw  a  woman  of 
her  class,"  he  knew  where  he  could  find  shelter  for 
the  night.  The  purpose  of  his  coming  was  to  give 
the  Philistines  a  new  proof  of  his  fearlessness, 
which  was  such  that  lie  did  not  shun  to  meet  them 
in  their  own  chief  city. 

Ver.  2.  And  when  the  'Azzites  were  told, 
that  Samson  was  come  thither.  He  had  been 
seen.  It  was  probably  towards  evening  when  he 
entered  the  city.  The  houses  in  which  the  trade 
of  a  zonah  was"  carried  on,  lay  anciently  and  still 
lie  on  the  walls  of  the  city  (Josh.  ii.  15),  not  far 
from  the  gates.  Although  it  is  not  stated  whether 
the  inhabitants  knew  where  he  was,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  they  did ;  for,  being  in  the  city,  he 
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had  no  choice  as  to  his  place  of  alnxlc.  The  king 
of  Jericho  commands  Hahab  to  deliver  up  the 
spies  ;  but  the  description  here  given  of  the  way 
in  which  the  'Azziu-s  set  to  work  to  catch  the 
dreaded  foe,  is  highly  amusing  and  characteristic. 
The  most  direct  way  would  have  licen  to  have 
attacked  trim  in  the  'house  of  the  zonah  ;  but  that 
cour>c  they  avoid.  They  propose  to  lie  in  wail  for 
him  when  he  comes  out.  Our  author's  use  of  the 


imperfects  -122*]  ami  ^~1S*1  is  peculiar  and  in 
teresting.  That  of  which  they  speak,  and  say  it 
must  be  done,  as  :  "  patrols  must  go  about,"  and 
"  bands  must  lie  in  wait  all  night  at  the  gate,"  the 
graphic  narrator  relates  ns  if  it  were  actually  done. 
They  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  but  instead 
of  patrolling  and  watching  "  all  night,"  they  were 

afraid,  and  kept  quiet  "  all  night  "  (nVbfl'bS, 
used  twice  in  order  to'hint  at  the  contrast  between 
counsel  and  action  which  they  exhibited).  They 
should  doubtless  have  been  on  their  legs  through 

out  the  night,  but  in  fact  they  :HZ7"")nj"T,  kept 
themselves  still,  made  no  noise,  and  heard  nothing, 
ju-t  as  a  timid  householder,  who  is  afraid  of  the 
burglar,  feigns  to  be  fast  asleep,  so  as  not  to-be 
obliged  to  hear  the  robliery  going  on.  The  gate, 
they  say  to  each  other,  is  firmly  fastened,  so  that 
he  cannot  get  out  of  the  city,  and  to-morrow,  at 
sunrise,  we  have  certainly  killed  him  (tlic  narrator 
again  represents  the  thing  talked  about  as  done, 

^njj^n).  "  Ah  yes,  to-morrow  !  "  To-morrow, 
to-morrow,  only  not  to-day,  is  the  language  of  all 
lazv  people  —  and  of  the  timorous  as  well.* 

Ver.  3.  But  Samson  slept  till  midnight.  Ik- 
had  been  told  that  his  presence  in  Gaza  was 
known.  How  little  fear  he  felt,  apjx-ars  from  the 
fact  that  he  slept  till  midnight.  Then  he  arose, 
went  calmly  to  the  gate,  and  (as  it  was  closed  and 
barred)  lifted  out  its  fxjsts,  placed  the  doors  on  his 
shoulders,  and  tranquilly  proceeded  on  his  way 
home.  Humor  and  strength  characterized  all  his 
deeds.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  mighty  jest 
which  he  played  off  on  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza, 
was  also  the  worst  humiliation  which  he  could  in 
flict  upon  them.  The  gates  of  a  place  symbolized 
its  civic  and  national  strength,  inasmuch  as  thev 
represented  ingress  into  it.  Samson  enacted  lit 
erally,  as  it  were,  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  : 
"  Thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  its  enemies  " 
(Gen.  xxii.  17).  The  fact  that  Kebecca  is  dis 
missed  with  the  same  blessing  (Gen.  xxiv.  60)  : 
"  May  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  who  hate 
it  !  "  indicates  the  jtopular  diffusion  of  the  idea 
that  to  take  possession  of  an  enemy's  gate  is  to 
obtain  a  complete  victory  over  him.  Hence,  in 
the  Kast  victorious  princes  have  frequently  literally 
carried  away  the  gates  of  conquered  cities  (cf. 
Hammer,  Unch.  de»  Oman,  lieicht,  i.  267).  For 
the  same  reason,  Almansor,  when  he  took  Com- 
postcUa,  caused  the  doors  of  the  St.  James'  Church 
to  be  lifted  out,  and  to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders 

1  lTh«  abore  explanation  of  T«r.  2  U  more  ingenious 
than  satisfactory.  Th«  text  docc  not  •peak  of  what  the 
Philistine*  mid  ought  to  be  done,  but  of  what  wu  done. 
It  is  true,  that  thU  view  meet*  with  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
I.lilninfc  how  tamaon  could  carry  off  the  gate,  and  the 
vatchers  be  apparently  none  tlie  wiser.  The  answer  in 
probably  that  after  the  guard*  and  Uen-io-wail  were 


of  Christians,  to  Cordova,  in  sign  of  his  victory 
(Ferreras,  Gesch.  von  Soanien,  iii.  145).  The  same 
idea  presents  itself  in  North-German  legends,  when 
giants  are  represented  as  carrying  away  churched 
from  their  places,  in  order  to  show  their  hostility 

.„„.•„*,  /^IL^  .*i-._;*_  /t?_il i i_ j   \t--n *»•_ 


against  Christianity  (Schambach  and  Miiller,  AV«- 
derg.  Sagen,  pp.  150,  151). 

But  precisely  because  the  removal  of  the  gate 


of  Gaza  was  expressive  of  the  national  humiliation 
of  the  Philistines  before  Israel  —  Israel  having,  as 
it  were,  in  the  person  of  its  representative,  taken 
their  chief  city  by  storm  —  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  statement  that  Samson  carried  the  gate  "  up 

to  the  top  of  the  mountain  before  039/3?)  He 
bron,"  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  Keil  feels  him 
self  bound  to  do.  Hebron  was  the  centre  and 
chief  seat  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  was  probably 
the  abode  of  Samson  also  during  the  twenty  years 
of  hispndgeship.  Israel's  triumph  and  the  Philis 
tines'  ignominy  were  both  most  plainly  expressed 
when  the  gate  of  Gaza  was  lying  before  Hebron  ; 
for  it  was  found  appropriate  to  carry  the  gates  of 
the  chief  city  of  the  enemy  to  the  cliief  city  of  the 
conqueror,  otherwise  Hebron  would  not  have  been 
mentioned  at  all.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
the  gate  so  far  as  Hebron,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
waste  a  word  upon  it.  He  who  wrenched  the  gate' 

i  from  its  firm  security,  could  also  carry  it  to  He- 

I  bron.  Besides,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  Juda-a,  he 
had  time  enough.  In  Hebron  the  evidences  of  the 
great  hero's  triumph  and  the  Philistines' humilia 
tion  were  probably  exhibited  long  after  the  event 
took  place.  Even  when  nations  seem  least  capa 
ble  of  doing  great  things,  it  is  yet  a  cheering  sign, 
promissory  of  better  days,  if  they  take  pleasure' in 

I  the  great  deeds  of  former  times.  Israel  was  in 
servitude  for  the  very  reason  that  it  no  longer 
knew  the  greatness  o'f  its  ancestors  (eh.  ii.  10). 

i  Whoever  takes  pleasure 'in  Samson,  affords  some 
ground  to  hope  tor  freedom. 


IIOMILETICAL   AXD   PRACTICAL. 

The  ancient  church  used  the  gate  of  Gaza,  as  a 
tyj>e  of  the  gates  of  hell  destroyed  by  Christ.  A 
modern  art-critic,  it  is  true,  has  remarked  that 
most  of  the  pictures  which  were  supjtosed  to  be 
representations  of  Samson,  carrying  away  the 
gates  of  Gaza,  arc  not  such,  but  represent  the  par 
alytic  of  the  gospels,  who  took  up  his  bed  and 
walked  (Martigny,  Dictionnaire,  p.  599).  But  the 
essential  matter  is,  not  the  pictures,  but  the  spirit. 
Gaza  is,  as  it  were,  the  stronghold  of  the  enemv. 
Samson,  who  enters  it,  resembles  Christ,  who  "is 
laid  in  the  grave.  But  the  enemy  cannot  bind  the 
living  Word.  He  not  only  rises  from  the  dead,  but 
He  deprives  the  fortress  of  its  gates,  so  that  it  can 
no  longer  detain  any  who  would  be  free.  Only 
be  remains  a  captive,  in  whom  sin  reigns,  and  pas 
sion  is  supreme  —  who  would  be  free  from  Christ. 

\  them  rendered  sleepy  by  inaction  (^BJ^n/V),  and  conn- 
dent  that  SaniKon  would  not  leare  the  zon/iA  until  morn- 

!  ing.  became  "  quiet ''  in  a  sense  beyond  that  Intended  by 
the  Instruction*  they  had  received  —  In  other  won)*,  H|- 
lowed  Ibewst'lres  to  (all  asleep.  Cf.  liertheau  and  Kell.  — 
TE.J 
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Samson's  fall.     He  loves  a  Philistine  woman,  and,  confiding  to  her  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  4-20. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass  afterward  [after  this],- that  he  loved  a  woman  in  the  valley  of 

5  Sorek,  whose  name  was  Delilah.     And  the  lords  [princes]  of  the  Philistines  came 
up  unto  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Entice  [Persuade]  him,  and  see  wherein  his  great 
strength  lieth,  and  by  what  means  we  may  prevail  against  him,  that  we  may  bind  him 
to  afflict  [lit.  humble,  i.  e.,  subdue]  him  :  and  we  will  give  thee  every  one  of  us  eleven  hun- 

6  dred  pieces  of  silver.     And  Delilah  said  to  Samson,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherein 
thy  great  strength  lieth,  and  wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound  to  afflict  [subdue] 

7  thee.     And  Samson  said  unto  her,  If  they  bind  me  with  seven  green  withs  [moist 
cords],1  that  were  never  [have  not  been]  dried,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  be  as  an- 

8  other  [any  other]  man.    Then  the  lords  [princes]  of  the  Philistines  brought  up  to  her 
seven  green  withs  [moist  cords],  which  had  not  been  dried,  and  she  bound  him 

9  with  them.     (Now  there  were,  men  lying  in  wait,  abiding  with  her  in  the  chamber.)2 
And  she  said  unto  him,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.     And  he  brake  the 
withs  [cords]  as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken  when  it  toucheth  [smelleth]  the  fire.    So 

10  his  strength  was  not  known.     And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Behold,  thou  hast 
mocked  [deceived]  me,  and  told  me  lies  :  now  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherewith  thou 

1 1  mightest  be  bound.     And  he  said  unto  her,  If  they  bind  me  fast  [omit :  fast]  with 
new  ropes  that  never  were  occupied  [with  which  no  work  was  ever  done],  then  shall 

12  I  be  weak,  and  be  as  another  [any  other]  man.     Delilah  therefore  took  new  ropes, 
and  bound  him  therewith,  and  said  unto  him,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Sam 
son.     (And  there  were  liers  in  wait  abiding  in  the  chamber.)2     And  he  brake  them 

13  from  off  his  arms  like  a  thread.    And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Hitherto  thou  hast 
mocked  [deceived]  me,  and  told  me  lies :  tell  me  wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound. 

14  And  he  said  unto  her,  If  thou  weavest  the  seven  locks  of  my  head  with  [i.  e.,  into] 
the  web   [i.  e.,  the  warp].     And  [she  did  BO,  and]  she  fastened  it  with  the  pin,  and  said 
unto  him,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.     And  he  awaked  out  of  his  sleep, 

15  and  went  away  with  [pulled  out]  the  pin  of  the  beam  [loom],  and  with  [omit:  with] 
the  web  [or,  warp].     And  she  said  unto  him,  How  canst  thou  say,  I  love  thee,  when 
thine  heart  is  not  with  me  ?    Thou  hast  mocked  [deceived]  me  these  three  times,  and 

16  hast  not  told  me  wherein  thy  great  strength  lieth.     And  it  came  to  pass  when  she 
pressed  him  daily  with  her  words,  and  urged  him,  so  that  his  soul  Was  vexed  unto 

17  death;  That  he  told  her  all  his  heart,  and  said  unto  her,  There  hath  not  pome  a 
razor  upon  mine  head  ;  for  I  have  been  [«m]  a  Nazarite  unto  God  from  my  mother's  • 
womb :  if  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength  will  go  from  me,  and  I  shall  become  weak, 

18  and  be  like  any  [all]  other  man  [men].     And  when  [omit:  when]  Delilah  saw  that 
he  had  told  her  all  his  heart,  [and]  she  sent  and  called  for  the  lords  [princes]  of 
the  Philistines,  saying,  Come  up  this  once,  for  he  hath  shewed  me8  all  his  heart 
Then  the  lords  [princes]  of  the  Philistines  came  up  unto  her,  and  brought  [the] 

19  money  in  their  hand.    And  she  made  him  sleep  upon  her  knees ;  and  she  called  for 
a  man,  and  she  caused  him  to  shave  [and  she  shaved]  4  off  the  seven  locks  of  his 

20  head;  and  she  began  to  afflict  [subdue]  him,  and  his  strength  went  from  him.    And 
she  said,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.     And  he  awoke  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  said,  I  will  go  out  as  at  other  times  before,  and  shake  myself  [free].6     And  he 
wist  not  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  was  departed  from  him. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  7.  —  DNnb  C'HJT  :  literally,  "moist  cords  or  strings."  Km:  "  1^  means  string,  e.  g.,  of  a  bow,  Pa. 
xi.  2  ;  and  in  Arabic  and  Syriac  both  bow-string  and  guitar-string.  Now  since  the  D^rV  are  here  distinguished  from 
the  C\"T!237,  ropes  (yer.  11).  the  former  must  be  understood  of  animal  tendons  or  gut-strings."  It  is  certainly  in  fayor 
of  this  Tiew  that  the  O^iT  are  to  be  "  moist,"  as  also  that  it  makes  a  strong  and  climactic  distinction  between 
Compare  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. :  i/evpait  v>paZ«.  —  TE.] 
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[1  Ver.  9.  —  "nn2  p  arp  3I?*ni  :  "»nd  the  lurker  sat  for  her  in  the  apartment."  In  itwlf  considered, 
2^S  might  be  collectire,  M  rendered  by  the  E.  V.  (cf.  ch.  xx.  88) ;  but,  although  other  Philistines  may  hare  been 
near  at  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceal  the  presence  in  the  room  iUelf  of  more  than  one,  and  hence  it  would  hardly 
be  attempted.  H^  U  dot.  comnuxli.  The  rendering,  ''  with  her,"  adopted  also  by  Cassel  (and  De  Wette),  is  not  indeed 
inipowtble,  but  givea  to  7  •  meaning  which  it  rarely  ha*,  and  which  is  here  leu  suitable.  —  Ta.] 

>  Ver.  18.  —  The  reading  **  7  of  the  keri  Is  evidently  the  correct  one,  notwithstanding  Keifs  remarks  in  fitTor  of  PT  . 
LKeil  would  make  the  clause  a  remark  inserted  by  the  narrator  :  r  for  he  had  showed  her  (H  , )  all  his  heart."  —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  19.  —  nVnrn  :  "and  J-he  shared."  The  picl  is  not Causatire  here  ;  compare  the  pual  in  Ter.  17.  The  B. 
V.  Menu  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  and  Alex.  Sept.,  which  translate  C?NIO  by  "barber."  "The 
man  "  (C"*S^  =  l^SH^?)  i>  probably  the  Philistine  who  was  on  duty  at  the  time  as  "  lurker ; ''  and  Dulilah  calls 
on  him,  in  order  to  h»Te  somebody  near  to  defend  her  should  Sauison'wake  during  the  shearing  process.  Cf.  Keil.  — Ta,] 

[6  Ver.  20.  —  "IjTSS  :  Dr.  Cancel  translate*,  will  miek  mnannm,  "put  on  and  assort  my  manhood.*'  He  suppose* 
damson  to  see  the  Philistines,  and  to  express  his  determination  to  give  them  battle  as  heretofore  (see  below).  But  not 
to  nay  that  13733  will  not  bear  this  sense,  It  seems  clear  that  the  "other  times  "  refer  to  the  previous  attempts  of  Deli 
lah  to  master  his  secret.  —  TR.] 


KXEGETICAL    AND    DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  4.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  he  loved  a 
v.  oman  in  the  valley  of  Sorek,  whose  name  was 
Lelilah.  Let  him  who  stands,  take  heed  lest  he 
J.ill.  This  is  valid  also  for  the  jxiwert'ul  pcrson- 
rlitvof  Samson.  It  is  true. that  the  adventures, 
in  which  sensuality  ensnared  him,  had  hitherto 
been  onlv  occasions  for  acting  as  the  hero  of  his 
j  eople.  But  it  is  true  also  that  his  present  love 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that  which  he  gave 
to  the  woman  of  limnah.  Then  he  was  young, 
nnd  for  his  people's  sake  needed  natural  occasions 
t'jr  war  against  the  Philistines  —  to  say  nothing 
<  t  the  fact  that  at  that  time  he  sought  lawful  in.it- 
liiniiiiy.  Now,  he  has  long  In-en  a  man.  His 
htrcngth  and  greatness  need  no  more  demonstra 
tion.  Delilah  was  not  his  wife:  if  not  a  "xonah," 
she  was  still  hut  a  weaver-woman,  whom  he  saw 
and  loved.  Moral  dangers,  like  all  dangers,  may, 
in  the  providence  of  (iod,  serve  to  give  experience 
to  a  man,  and  afford  him  opportunities  for  vic 
tory ;  but  to  run  into  them,  in  the  confidence  of 
winning  new  victories,  is  not  permitted,  even  to  a 
Sarason.  The  "  Nazir  of  Elohiiu  "  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  common  rules :  everything  is  lawful 
lor  him  ;  but  only  so  long  as  he  does  not  desecrate 
by  means  of  itself  the  strength  with  which  he  is 
endowed. 

By  giving  the  name  of  the  place  where,  and  of 
the  woman  whom,  Samson  loved,  the  narrator 
already  foreshadows  the  temptation  into  which  he 
placed  himself.  The  Nachal  ( Vallev  of)  Sorek  is 
evidently  named  after  a  variety  of  tlie  grain;  —  in 
appearance  almost  Monclcss,  yet  provided  with  a 
Mm  stone,  and  productive  of  a  precious  red  wine 
(cf  Jer.  ii.  21  ;  Isa.  v.  2)  —  which,  elsewhere  gives 
the  name  Kischmi  to  an  Arabian  inland  (Hitter, 
xii.  452).  Of  the  position  of  the  Nachal  Sorek 
we  have  no  other  tradition  than  that  of  Kusebius, 
who  knew  a  place  named  Sorech  (itl.  /.  Barech), 
north  of  Elcutheropolis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Xorah, 
the  home  of  Samson.  But  this  tradition  can 
scarcely  be  accepted.  For  the  place,  judging  from 
the  connection  of  the  narrative,  cannot  have  been 
n-mote  from  (iaza  (cf.  VIT.  21).  Nay,  even  the  im 
mediate  connection  of  our  narrative  with  the  pre 
vious  occurrence  in  (iaza,  point-  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  latter  city.  Moreover,  it  i*  to  be  supposed  'that 
precisely  in  the  region  indicated  by  Kusebius,  all 


Philistine  supremacy  was  abrogated  by  the  grow 
ing  fear  of  Samson's  activity  as  Judge.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  that  the  tradition  followed  by  Kuse 
bius,  connects  itself  with  the  exegesis  of  ch.  xiii. 
25.  It  will  therefore  be  an  allowable  conjecture, 
to  assume  as  the  theatre  of  the  sad  catastrophe 
which  is  now  related,  the  present  wretched  village 
Simsim,  whence  the  Wady  (Nachal)  Simsim,  passed 
bv  the  traveller  on  the  way  from  Ga/.a  to  Ashke- 
lon,  where  it  debouches,  derives  its  name  (Kitter, 
xvi.  68).  It  is  remarkable  that  another,  albeit  in 
this  resjK'ct  erroneous  tradition,  led  astray  by  the 
name  A.-kulan,  Ashkelon,  has  identified  this  wudv 
with  the  bnxjk  Kshcol,  which  mii.-t  indeed  be 
i  sought  near  Hebron,  but  which  likewise  derived 
its  name  from  the  grapes  of  that  region. 

The  name  of  the  woman  would  not  have  l»eon 
given  hv  the  narrator,  had  he  not  wished  to  inti 
mate  the  same  idea  which  H.  Mair  expressed  (Sola, 
9,  2  ;  Jnlhnl,  n.  70),'  when  he  remarked,  that  even 
if  Delilah  had  not  been  her  name,  she  might  nev 

ertheless  properly  be  so  called,  because  Hvl  /^"T 


7"\S,  "  she  debilitated   his  strength."     The 

form  VrVr  (from  Chaldee  bbl)  has  clearly  also 
given  rise  to  the  name  AaAiSa,  which  is  given  to 
Deiilah  in  the  Sentuagint  and  in  many  MSS.  of 
Josrphus,  and  which  is  therefore  probably  not  a 
false  reading.  We  meet  also  with  a  Greek  female 
name  AaXir,  SaAi'Sos.  The  name  Delilah  reminds 
us  readily  of  the  onomatopoetic  German  word 
1'iii-lullrn  [English,  to  lull  asleep],  Greek  0avita\dtt 
(whence  a  projHT  name  BauitaAoj).  Sensuality 
sings  and  lulls  the  manly  strength  of  the  hero  to 
sleep.  The  voluptuous  chiefs-  of  the  Philistines 
know  this  full  well,  and  therefore  they  sny  : 

Ver.  5.  Persuade  him,  and  see  wherein  hia 
great  strength  lieth.  Samson  was  no  giant, 
coarse  and  elephantine,  like  a  Cyclops  ;  otherwise, 
they  would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  explain  hia 
strength.  The  shoulders  on  which  he  bore  the 
gate-doors  of  (ia/.a  were  not  sixtv  ells  apart,  as  in 
the  figurative  expression  of  the  Talmud.  He  was 
regularly  built,  although  we  may  conceive  of  him 

1  Cf.  BinniUbar  KabtM,  $  U,  p.  194  6. 

probably   etymologically    connected 


with  the  Greek  Tvpatv-ot.     The  Targum  translat*' 
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<.i  tall  and  stately;  full  of  spirit,  yet  good-natured 
and  kind,  as  the  possessor  of  true  divine  genius 
always  is. 

But  on  this  very  account,  because  physically  he 
did  seem  very  different  from  themselves,  and  as 
they  knew  not  the  power  of  divine  inspiration, 
they  entertained  the  wide-spread  superstition,  still 
current  in  the  East,  that  he  had  some  occult  means 
at  his  service,  from  which  he  derived  his  unusual 
strength.  The  expressions  for  amulets  and  charms 
for  such  and  similar  purposes,  are  still  very  numer 
ous  in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  idioms.  Kustem, 
according  to  the  Iranian  legend,  could  not  have 
overcome  Isfendiar,  if  he  had  not  previously  learned 
the  charm  which  gave  the  latter  his  strength. 
Scandinavian  mythology,  also,  puts  Thor  in  pos 
session  of  his  highest  strength,  only  when  he  puts 
on  the  girdle  which  assures  it  to  him.  Even  in 
Germany,  the  superstition  was  prevalent  until  com 
paratively  recent  times,  that  persons  had  some 
times  become  "fearfully  strong"  through  the  use 
of  demoniac  flesh  (Meier,  Schwab.  Sayen,  p.  111). 
In  the  year  1718  a  person  confessed  that  the 
devil  had  given  him  a  receipt,  in  the  posscs>ion  of 
which  he  felt  himself  stronger  than  all  other  men 
(cf.  Tharsander,  Schauplatz  unyer.  Meinungen,  ii. 
514  f). 

It  w*;s  all  important  for  the  Philistines  to  learn 
Samson's  charm,  in  order  to  render  it  powerless. 
They  hear  of  his  love  for  Delilah.  They  were 
aware  that  before  this  the  hero  had  failed  to  with 
stand  the  cajoleries  of  the  woman  he  loved.  In 
both  earlier  and  later  times,  the  orientals  were 
conversant  with  the  (Lingers  which  often  arise  to 
even  the  greatest  heroes  and  kings,  from  their 
weakness  toward  women.  Tradition  and  poetry 
are  full  of  it.  In  the  apocryphal  Esdras  (I.  ch. 
iv.  26  f.)  we  read  :  "  Many  have  gone  out  of  their 
wits  for  women,  and  have  become  slaves  on  ac 
count  of  them.  Many  have  perished,  and  erred, 
and  sinned,  by  reason  of  women."  And  the  Turk 
ish  poet  llamdi  says:  "  Brother,  if  thou  comest  to 
women,  do  not  trust  them.  Women  have  deceived 
even  prophets."  Though  this  be  true,  all  women 
are  not  thereby  defamed.  Traitors  like  Delilah 
are  only  those  who  are  such  as  she  was,  just 
as  the  only  lovers  of  treason  are  cowardly  men, 
like  the  Philistines,  who  dare  not  meet  greatness 
openly. 

And  we  will  give  thee  eleven  hundred  pieces 
of  silver  each,  it  is  a  very  mean  trade  that  is 
here  driven  with  the  affections  of  Samson.  It  is 
an  instance  so  deterrent,  that  it  might  well  move 
deeply  and  instruct  both  young  and  old.  The 
woman  of  Timnah  betrayed  Samson  either  from 
fear  or  from  Philistine  zeal  :  this  one  sells  him  for 
money  ;  and  the  Philistines  with  whom  she  trades 
are  very  careful  in  making  their  promises.  It  is 
not  enough,  they  stipulate,  that  she  ascertains  the 
secret  ;  it  must  be  such  that  use  can  be  made  of  it, 
and  that  with  the  particular  specified  result.  This 
carefulness  shows  that  the  cold-blooded  Philistines 
knew  with  whom  they  had  to  do.  So  much  the 
sadder  is  it  to  see  Samson  lavish  caresses  on  such 
a  woman.  The  sum  for  which  Delilah  consents 


1  The  Targum   speuks  of  1,100  silver  «<7m 

from  j7Up).  On  the  relation  of  the  sola  to  the  shekel, 
cf.  my  ^Jivlixche  Gachickte^  in  Envh  and  Gruber  s  Ency- 
Uopadie,  p.  30 

2  [Compare  Jos.,  Ant.  T.  8,  11  —  Ta.] 

8  [Dr.  i  ':ij.-.-l  assumes  all  through  the  present  discussion 
that  DeliKh  wns  u  I'hilisrine  woman.  He  is  probably  cor- 
rcci,  tf  Smith's  Bhle  D-r.t.,  art.  "Delilah."'  \Vordswor::i. 


to  sell  the  hero  is  not  insignificant.  Since  each 
of  the  princes  promises  1,100  shekels  of  silver,  and 
since,  according  to  Judg.  iij.  3,  the  number  of 
princes  may  be  set  down  as  five,  the  sum  pledged 
amount-  d  to  5, 500  shekels,  between  4, 500  and  5,000 
[Prussian]  Keiehsthaler  [i.  e.,  between  3,000  and 
3,500  dollars].1 — Had  Curius,  the  Roman,  been 
less  niggardly  towards  Fulvia,  his  scortum,  the 
Catilinian  conspiracy  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  successful  (Sallust,  Catilino,  23). 

Vers.  6-9.  If  they  bind  me  with  seven  fresh 
cords.  Delilah  accepts  the  offers  held  out  by 
treason,  and  begins  to  insinuate  herself  into  Sam 
son's  favor2  by  inquiries  about  his  strength.  But 
Samson  does  "not  tell  her  the  truth.  Why  not  ? 
Because  from  that  moment  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her.  For 
her  questions  reminded  him  of  the  divine  origin 
of  his  strength,  which  was  not  given  for  such  a 
house,  and  which  after  a  true  answer  could  no 
longer  be  secure  there.  As  soon  as  he  told  the 
truth,  he  must  either  depart  or  perish,  separate 
from  his  charmer  or  suffer.  The  mediaeval  poetry 
in  which  heroes  of  superior  origin  live  peaceably 
with  women,  but  are  obliged  to  separate  from 
them  as  soon  as  these  begin  to  inquire  after  their 
descent,  represents  the  same  thought  in  poetical 
garb.  The  wife's  questions,  however,  in  these  fic 
tions,  are  not  put  with  treasonable  intent.  They 
nevertheless  drive  the  man  away  (cf.  my  work : 
Der  Sc/iLcan,  p.  21,  etc.). 

Want  of  confidence  and  national  fellowship8  do 
not  permit  Samson  to  give  the  true  answer  to 
Delilah.  But  if  these  be  wanting,  how  can  he 
consort  with  her,  even  leaving  her  questions  out 
of  view  ?  That  this  is  not  impossible,  is  but  too 
plain ;  but  the  explanation  of  it  is  unpleasing. 
Samson,  in  his  sensual  sports,  lays  no  claims  to 
morality,  and  the  heroism,  in  which  he  feels  him 
self  secure,  sleeps  under  the  pleasing  sensations 
of  the  play.  He  would  continue  to  divert  himself, 
and  therefore  prefers  not  to  tell  the  truth.  In  the 
"  seven  cords,"  however,  he  already  hints  at  the 
"  seven  locks  "  of  his  head.  Here  is  the  germ  of 
his  fall.  He  seeks  to  quiet  Delilah  by  some  sort 
of  answer.  Seven  cords  of  animal  tendons,  not 
yet  stretched  (cf.  Saalschutz,  Archtioloyie,  i.  141, 
note  8),  are  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  render  a 
strong  man  incapable  of  defending  himself.  It 
was  an  answer  which  Delilah  might  reasonably 
believe,  while  for  himself  it  contained  no  danger; 
for  who  will  put  the  cords  on  him,  except  by  his 
own  permission  ?  Even  when  at  a  subsequent  visit 
Delilah  had  the  cords  in  readiness,  and  coaxed  him 
to  allow  her  to  bind  him  with  them,  he  could  still 
consent  to  be  passive.  Had  the  Philistines  ac 
tually  attacked  him,  it  would  but  have  afforded 
him  a  desirable  opportunity  for  an  heroic  feat. 
But  the  Philistines  are  careful,  and  keep  at  a  dis 
tance  until  they  see  how  the  trial  will  end.  When 
Delilah  raises  the  cry  of  Philistines,  Samson  rends 
the  cords  asunder  as  so  many  threads  of  tow.  He 
gave  a  proof  of  his  strength,  but  gained  no  vic 
tory. 

however,  who  regards  her  at»  "a  light,  venal  woman  of 
Samson's  own  tribe,"  makes  a  suggestion  worthy  of  consid 
eration  on  the  other  side.  "  Heuce,':  he  says  (namely,  she 
being  an  Israelites*),  "  she  professed  love  for  Samson,  when 
she  said,  'The  Philistines'  (mine  enemies  as  well  as  thine) 
'  are  upon  thee,  Samson.'  He  was  the  more  easily  caught 
in  the  snare  because  he  could  not  imagine  that  a  woman 
of  Israel  would  betray  him.''  —  Ta.] 
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That  which  the  principle  of  evil  here  attempts  i  second  time  depart,  disappointed  and  gloomy.    The 

against  tin-  hero,  Scandinavian  mythology,  in  the       -'    '-"  e~ u: 

Kdda,  represents  inversely.     The  "  Ases      (demi 
gods)  are  afraid  of  the  "  \Volf"  (the  representative 


of  evil).  They  persuade  him  to  allow  himself  to 
be  bound,  in  order  to  show  his  strength.  He  tears 
asunder  one  chain  after  another,  until  he  is  bound 


cords  full  from  his  arms  like  threads.  It  wa>  tor 
him  but  a  pleasant  pastime  thus  to  give  Delilah 
one  more  proof  of  his  strength,  hoping 


.r  |>erhups 
tedid  )»•]!<• 


deter  her  from  further  questioning.  If  he  did  believe 
this,  it  could  only  be  in  consequence  of  his  mag 
nificent  confidence,  which  in  the  consciousness  of 


by  means  of  a  singular  cord,  whose  symbolical  |  strength   verged   toward  weakness.     But   natures 

•  •          ..    .t  -L     ^    . i___.il"i_«j» IM.  .    I  \  .in  _.u>  .    ,i_    .  i ?__ i   -  -         .  •    _ 


sense  makes  it  the  same  as  that  under  which  Sam 
son  succumbs:  for  it  is  the  cord  of  sensuality.  —  It 
is  a  distorted  form  of  our  narrative  which  we  find 
in  the  Slavic  story  of  the  strong  son,  who  rends 
the  rope  in  piece*,  but  succumbs  under  the  thin 
string,  which  cuts  into  his  flesh. 

Vcrs.  1O-12.  If  they  bind  me  with  new  ropes 
with  which  no  work  was  ever  done.  Samson's 
contempt  of  the  Philistines  is  so  great,  that  he 
does  not  even  become  angry  with  Delilah,  whose 


like  Delilah's  do  not  relax  :  avarice  and  vexation 
urge  them  on.  In  the  Old-French  romance  of 
Merlin,  that  wise  man  says  that  such  women  are, 
"hameyoat  a  jtrendre  jtoissons  tn  riviere,  nlhs  a 
prendre  les  oiseaulx  a  la  }>if&,  rasouers  tranchans  et 


affiJez." 

Vers.  13,  14.  If  thou  wcavest  the  seven  locks 
of  my  head  into  the  web.  He  still  conceals  the 
truth  ;  but  also  once  more  yields  a  step.  The  un 
truth  constantly  diminishes,  the  danger  constantly 


behavior  nevertheless  could  not  but  appear  sus- 1  increases.  He  thinks  no  longer  of  actual  ropes; 
iiieious  to  him.  And  she  knows  her  power  over  he  speaks  already  of  the  locks  of  his  head.  For- 
Iiim  so  well,  that,  after  the  ancient  manner  of  |  mcriv,  he  hinted  at  them,  under  the  figure  of  that 
women,  she  seeks  to  escape  the  reproaches  which  which  is  untouched  of  lal>or,  but  named  cords ; 
he  might  l>e  expected  to  make  against  her,  by  an- 1  now  he  names  his  hair,  but  does  not  yet  sjn-ak  of 
ticipating  them  with  her  own  against  him.  Ami '  its  untouched  consecration.  So  organically  docs 
that  with  all  the  brazen  effrontery  characteristic  i  his  own  noble  nature  press  him  onward  into  the. 
of  women  whose  charms  are  great  and  whox-  Miares  set  for  him  by  the  reproaches  and  tear>  of 
hearts  are  bad.  "  I  saw  Apame,"  it  is  said  in  the 
apocryphal  Esdras  (I.  ch.  iv.  2y  ff.),  "  taking  the 
crowri  from  the  king's  head,  and  striking  him.  If 
she  laughs  upon  him,  he  laughs;  if 
at  him,  he  flatters  her,  that  she  mav 


sue  is  angry 
be  reconciled 

to  him."  Delilah,  with  treason  in  lier  heart,  dares 
to  tax  Samson  with  falsehood.  Hut  she  uses  this 
feigned  sensitiveness  and  her  crocodile  tears  to 
renew  her  attempts  to  gain  his  secret  and  her  re 
ward.  Still  he  does  not  tell  her  the  truth ;  but 
yet  she  makes  an  advance  towards  her  end.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  For  although  Samson's 
greatness  only  jests,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  his 
godlike  strength  was  not  given  for  sj>ort.  The 
,•  received  reproach  that  he  had  told  her 


lies,  drives  him  involuntarily  a  step  nearer  the 
truth  which  her  demand  profanes.  Satan  already 
draws  his  snares  one  stitch  closer.  For  when  be 
tells  her  that  he  can  l>e  Ixnmd  by  new  cords  "  with 
which  no  work  has  !>ccn  done,'1  the  added  qualifi 
cation  is  not  an  empty  and  iiieaniiigle>s  one.  He 
was  already  once  bound  with  "  new  cords  "  (ch. 
XV.  13),  ami  s>et  himself  free.  But  the  cords  "with 
which  no  work  has  yet  lieen  done,"  are  an  image 
of  lii-  strength  ;  the*  hair  of  his  head  also  is  un- 
profancd  —  no  razor  has  ever  touched  it.  Strength 
and  consecration  were  characteristic  of  the  things 
yet  uncontaminated  by  the  uses  and  defilements 
of  life.  The  vehicle  on  which  the  ark  of  God  is 
tran-;.ortol  must  l>c  drawn  by  animals  never  l>c- 
fore  yoked,  ami  must  itself  IK;  new.  The  Philis 
tine  diviners  (I  Sam.  vi.  7)  know  this  ;  the  law  of 
Israel  also  recognizes  the  principle,  in  it*  require 
ment  that  the  red  heifer  of  purification  shall  he 
one  upon  whom  yoke  never  came1  (Num.  xix.  2). 
Availing  himself  "of  this  belief,  Samson  speaks  of 
"  new  cords,  which  have  never  done  service,"  in 
order  by  thi*  suggestion  of  special  strength  in 
them,  to  make  his  answer  more,  credible,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  gives  a  reflection  of  the  truth 
with  regard  to  himself. 

But   the   treason   does 
Philistine    spy,    who    is 


not  yet  succeed.    The 
present    but    concealed 


in  the  inner  apartment),  must  for  the 


»upen>titlon  reproduce*  thU  *)*>.     Cloth*  art 
required  for  klclinuinil.-  pur|**«i  which  h*» 
by  "  uudcflled  ponoiu.*' 


the  traitoress.  As  soon  as  he  determined  either  to 
tell  the  truth,  or  not  to  tell  it,  he  must  break  with 
the  traitorous  tempter,  and  part  from  her  ;  and  if 
he  docs  not  do  tins,  it  is  precisely  his  ordinary, 
noble  impulse  toward  truth,  which  even  in  jest  and 
in  the  face  of  treason  he  cannot  deny,  that  drives 
him  on  to  destruction. 

Expositors  find  the  answer  of  Samson  very  diffi 
cult  to  IHJ  understood,  but  needlessly.  Delilah  had 
in  her  apartment  a  weaver's  loom,  at  which  she 
worked.  It  was  doubtless  of  the  upright,  prim 
itive  form.  It  is  probable  that  the  technical  terms 
connected  with  the  weaver's  art  in  Egypt  w'ere  al.-o 
prevalent  on  the  Phoenician  coast.  Weaving  wo 
men  have  also  been  found  depicted  on  Egyptian 

monuments.  The  word  ^2??  signifies  the  web 
on  the  loom.  Hesychius  (cf.  Schleusner,  Th*s.  iii. 
.">.!'.')  has  a  form  ^iaaxvav,  which  is  explained  to 
mean  "  weaver's-l»eam."  It  is  then  added  :  "  Some, 
make  it  mean  avriov,  others  ptadiKTuv."  The  lat 
ter  word  is  manifestly  n2??i  and  the  same  as 
/,  which  only  the  LXX.  know,  and  is  cer 
tainly  not  Greek,  although  ayriov occurs  elsewhere. 

The  Targum  represents  it  by  SriVHtp^,  which  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  same,  technical  expres 
sion.  Delilah  is  to  work  the  hair  of  Snmson,  who 
places  himself  near  the  loom,  into  her  web  as 
woof.  This  could  only  \tc  done  from  above.  He 
rodotus  (ii.  35)  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians, 
unlike  other  nations,  inserted  the  woof,  not  from 
below  upward,  but  from  al>ovc  downward.  Sam 
son's  locks  were  long  enough  to  form  a  close  and 
perfect  web;  for  it  is  added  that  she  also  struck  in 

the  "V3*»  t'lc  batten,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was 
a  regular  piece  of  weaving.  "TjT  is  what  Homer 
calls  the  K«/>KII,  staff,  equivalent  to  our  "batten." 
The  Greek  xcpwir,  also,  means  a  pin,  nail,  just  an 

the  Hebrew  T^  docs  elsewhere.  During  the 
weaving,  Samson  had  fallen  asleep.  Had  he  Itccn 
unable  to  extricate  his  hair,  he  would  at  least  have 
been  iinfree  in  his  movements.  But  at  the  cry 
"  Philistines  I  "  he  awakes.  He  gives  one  wrench, 
and  the  web  tears,  the  batten  shoots  out,  and  the 

seven  locks  are  free.     They  are  called 
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a  word  found  only  here.     It  comes  from 

not,  however,  from  that  which  means  '•  to  change," 

but  from  the  equivalent  of  jrAe'/cw,  with  which,  con- 


sonant  changes  beiir;  taken  into  account,  it  is 
identical  (*)bn  =  nb2  =  -|bQ  =  »A«'je»)-  The 
ir\oKafjLot,  locks,  are  seven,  in  accordance  with  the 
sacred  number  of  perfection  and  consecration.  De 
lilah  rinds  herself  deceived  for  the  third  time.  The 
Philistines  become  impatient  and  dubious.  No 
mention  is  made  this  third  time  of  a  spy,  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  trial.  Even  the  second  time,  it  is 
not  stated,  as  at  the  first  attempt,  that  the  Philis 
tines  brought  her  the  cords.  The  woman  sees  her 
self  defrauded  of  her  large  gains,  and  turned  into 
a  laughing-stock  besides.  She  therefore  brings 
everything  to  bear  to  overcome  the  hero.  She 
employs  all  her  arts  to  torment  him.  He  does  not 
love  her  —  has  no  heart  for  her  —  has  deceived 
her :  such  is  the  gamut  on  which  her  tears  and 
prayers  are  pitched.  In  point  of  fact,  the  three 


j  Vers.  15,  16.  And  his  soul  was  vexed  unto 
|  death.  If  Samson  remained,  he  must  succumb. 
The  national  hero  of  Israel  who  cannot  separate 
himself  from  a  Philistine  woman,  must  fall.  In 
vain  has  he  sought  three  times  to  put  her  off  with 
a  jest.  The  avarice  and  knavery  of  such  women 
are  not  to  be  escaped  from  by  witty  turns.  She 
knows  that  at  last  he  cannot  hide  the  truth  from 
her.  Precisely  his  greatness  and  fearlessness  ena 
ble  her  to  compass  his  destruction.  He  remains  ; 
and  she  does  not  cease  her  efforts,  until  at  last  he 

is.  wearied  of  her  ceaseless  teazi 

She  bored  him  to  death  ("1^72  j  H^pPI)  with  tears 


fold  reproach  is  a  threefold  injustice.     The  three   plagued,  that  in  order  to  quiet  Delilah,  everythin 
answers  he  has  given,  looked  at  carefully,  form  as 


it  were  an  enigma,  in   which    the  truth  lies  con 


cealed  :  in  the  first,  the 
the  "consecration:"  in 


;  seven  ;  "  in  the  second, 
the  third,  the  "  locks." 
He  is  really  too  great  to  lie;  and  therefore  he  falls 
u  victim.  Hud  he  on:y  lied  thoroughly,  lied  once 
more,  he  had  been  free.  The  Philistines  would 
not  have  returned;  Delilah  would  have  ceased. 
But  Samson's  history  is  a  finished  tragedy. 
falls  bv  reason  of  his  greatness,  which  hinders 


He 
him 

from  avoiding  tlu:  thrust  of  the  serpent  whom  he 
has  once  suffered  to  approach  his  heel. 

Samson's   pliableness  has  met  with  sufficiently 


frivoloi 

Rousseau 


apprehension.        strong  oamsi 

(Kinile,  ed.  1782,  iii.  p.  200),  ' 


"  Strong  Samson,"  says 
'  was  not 


so  strong  as  Delilah."  This  is  erroneous.  It  was 
because  he  was  so  strong  and  Delilah  so  weak, 
that  he  fell.  He  stumbled  over  an  opponent  who 
was  too  little  to  contend  with.  Rousseau  com 
pares  him  with  Hercules  in  his  relations  to  Om- 
phale.  This  also  is  incorrect.  That  myth  is 
nothing  but  a  representation  of  the  sun,  who  as 
hero  descends  into  the  lap  of  repose.  It  has  no 
dram atico-historical  interest.  Omphale  makes  no 
demand  of  anything  with  which  the  prosperity 
and  freedom  of  a  nation  are  connected.  Nor  is  it 
more  correct  to  look  for  analogies  among  the 


and  reproaches.  He  wished  to  have  rest  —  and  to 
remain  ;  nothing  was  left,  therefore,  but  to  grant 
her  wish.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  many  hus 
bands  who  yield  to  women  ambitious  of  rule.  To 
be  sure,  they  are  their  wives,  before  God  and  men, 
and  the  danger  is  not  always  so  great  as  here. 
Samson,  although  he  remains,  finds  himself  so 


is  indifferent  to  him.  He  determines  to  tell 
her  the  true  reason  of  his  great  strength.  But 
will  she  not  wish1  to  test  the  truth  of  what  he  tells 
her?  and  will  he  not  thereby  lose  his  strength? 
He  considers  it  not.  But  this  strength  which  he 
puts  in  jeopardy,  it  is  not  his  own  possession  ? 
He  does  not  reflect.  It  was  given  him  for  the 
freedom  of  his  people  against  the  Philistines.  But 
he  will  tell  her  the  truth,  come  what  may,  in  order 
to  have  peace.  Delilah  had  doubtless  promised 

1     •      _  1  1    "  T  T  ..         I      .1! 1 


him   not    to   abuse 


secret.     He   believes  her 


promise,  if  only  he  can  silence  her.  He  was 
wearied  to  death",  so  that  his  courage,  the  freshness 
of  his  mind,  and  his  passion  for  victory  were  be 
numbed —  and  all  that,  when  one  step  out  of  her 
house  would  have  .set  him  free  !  Abstinence  un 
folded  his  strength:  Delilah  in  the  Wine- Valley 
(Naclial  Sorek)  put  it  to  sleep.2  When  he  killed 
lions,  he  was  full  of  happiness  and  relish  for  life  : 
now,  he  is  wearied  unto  death.  In  'limnah,  his 
wife  betrays  him,  and  affords  him  an  opportunity 
for  a  glorious  victory  :  now,  he  betrays  himself, 
and  falls. 

Ver.  17.  If  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength 
will  go  from  me.  Expositors,  from  the  earliest 
ages  down,  have  here  made  mention  of  the  Greek 
myth  of  king  Nisns  of  Megara,  and  have  even 


tasks  which,  in  tradition  and  poetry,  are  imposed  j  regarded  it  as  a  disfigurement  of  what  is  stated 

_.  i , „  i i  ..  *i.  .  • •  .....          .      'PU ...     i i> .. ..  -.1 ., i *:„«     ^**    *u« 


on  lover-heroes  by  their  mistresses.  Those  are  mer 
trials  of  strength,  without  moral  character.  The 
historian  of  the  Incas  says,  panegyrically,  of  Hu- 
ayna  Capac,  one  of  the  last  monarchs  of  Peru 
(died  152")),  that  "he  was  never  known  to  refuse 
a  woman,  of  whatever  age  or  degree  she  might  be, 
any  favor  that  she  asked  of  him  "  (Prescott,  Peru, 
i.  339,  note).  Samson  had  certainly  refused  Deli 
lah,  had  he  not  been  so  great  in  his  strength,  so 
unique  in  his  manifestation,  so  elevated  above  his 
time,  so  true  even  in  evasion,  so  earnest  in  sport. 
The  weakness  of  Pericles  for  Aspasia,  even  if  not 
without  influence  on  affairs  of  state,  was  not  dra 
matic  —  for  they  tnutiia'ly  valued  each  other;  but 
Samson's  love  is  tragic,  because  the  play  in  which 
in  his  greatness  he  indulges,  causes  his  feet  to  slide 
on  account  of  it. 

1   V  /S  occurs  only  here  ;  cf.  oAyos,  oAyvi/to>.     Similar  to 


hunger. 

2  'in  the  Middle  Ages  it  waa  believed  that  she  had  etupi- 
fic'l  him  by  means  of  n/nuin.  Thw  view  transmitted  ititelf 
eren  into  the  «  Chrouicon  Engeluusii,"  in  Leibuiti,  Script. 


here.  But  on  closer  inspection  of  the  sources 
whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
myth,  the  greater  part  of  the  analogy  which  it 
seems  to  offer  with  our  narrative  falls  away,  and 
the  idea  from  which  it  springs  is  seen  to  be  very 
different.  It  is  nowhere  stated  that  Nisus  would 
lose  his  dominion  if  his  hair  were  shaved  off;  but 
only  that  on  hi*  gray  head  there  grew  a  single  pur 
ple  hair,  with  which  his  fortune  was  connected 
(Apollod.  xv.  2:  iroptyvptav  Iv  fMfffy  rfj  KfQaXrj 
rpi'xo  ;  cf.  Ovid,  Mt'ttnit.  viii.  8  :  "  Sjj/cnai<lus  (cn- 
nia)  ostro  in'er  hoitorulos  in(-dlo  dc  vert  ice  efi/ios.")' 
It  is  true  that  his  daughter  betrayed  him  ;  but  that 
was  not  his  fault.  Not  he,  but  his  daughter,  was 
blinded  by  sensual  love  for  the  enemy.  The  prin 
cipal  idea,  the  weakness  of  Samson  himself,  is 
wholly  unrepresented.  Why  only  the  purple  hair 

Rfr.  Bnintvic.  lllnstr.  Inserc.  ii.  989 :  "  Samson  opio  po- 
tatits,''  etc. 

8  Cf.  Hyginufl,  Fab.  198  :  purpiirewn  crinem.  Virgil,  Grit, 
ver.  121 :  Candida  cersarits  .  .  .  .  tt  roteus  media  fuls^tbat 
vtrlicr  cr-'nii.  The  "  golden  haira  r'  of  Schwarz  (  Uispr.  der 
Mythol.  p.  144)  are  therefore  to  be  corrected,  as  also  Ber- 
theau'a  "  protecting  hair." 
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that  deitv  was  supposed  to  posse* 
it  a  pledge  of  w  i-dom  ratlier  th 


not  the  consecration  Itself.  Similar! v,  the  seven 
locks  of  Samson  were  only  the  sign  of  his  strength, 
not  the  strength  itself.1  The  strength  of  Samson 
depended,  not  on  the  external  locks,  but  on  the 
consecration  of  which  they  were  the  symbol. 
Hence,  he  needed  God's  help  and  Spirit,  a'nd  re 
ceived  his  strength  not  because  of  his  long  hair, 
but  because  of  his  vocation.2  For  God's1  nearness 
is  granted  not  to  all  whose  hair  is  long,  but  onlv 
to  those  devoted  to  his  sen  ice.  But  just  as  in 
Israel  he  ceased  to  be  a  Nazarite  who  shaved  his 
hair,  so  Samson's  consecration  departed  from  him 
when  he  removed  its  sign.  When  he  failed  to 
withstand  Delilah,  he  surrendered  not  so  much 
his  hair,  as  his  divine  consecration.  He  denies 
his  election  to  be  a  "  Nazir  of  God,"  when  he 

p.  86).  In  all  this  there  is  no  resemblance  gives  his  hair  to  profanation.  His  consecration 
to  the  life-like,  historical  picture  here  drawn  of  i  was  broken,  for  he  voluntarily  allowed  it  to  be 
Samson.  Still,  it  cannot  l»e  denied  that  the  Bibli- 1  profaned  by  the  hands  of  the  Philistine  woman  ; 
cal  narrative  has  apparently  furnished  the  basis  I  his  courage  was  broken,  for  he  had  done  what  he 


contained  this  Jiduria  mayni  regni,  we  are  not  in 
formed.  But  it  must  probably  be  explained  by 
the  assumption  of  some  connection  with  the  pur 
ple  light  of  the  Sun,  and  the  vast  knowledge  which 
MM  — kthus  making 
an  strength ;  for 

MMI-  wa«  no  Hercules.  Thin  view  is  corroborated 
by  the  different  turn  given  to  the  idea  in  ]>opular 
traditions.  For  just  as  Christianity  portrayed  the 
devil  us  one  who  arrogates  the  power  and  appear 
ance  of  the  light,  and  presents  himself  aa  an 
angel  of  light,  so  popular  conceptions  have  rej>- 
rescnted  him  with  a  cock's  feather,  as  the  sym 
bol  of  light,  and  from  a  kindred  point  of  view, 
have  invented  the  charm  of  "golden  devil's-hairs  " 
to  attain  to  universal  knowledge  (cf.  my  Eddiwhen 


of  many  superstitious  distortions,  however  coarse 
most  of  them  may  l>e.  Among  these  the  case  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  whom  Domitian  caused  to 
be  shaved,  is  not  to  be  reckoned,  however;  for 
that  was  probably  only  designed  to  iuHict  dis 
honor.  But  it  is  not  delusive  to  Hnd  one  of  them 
in  the  opinion  that  magicians  and  witches  were 
insensible  to  torture,  until  the  hair  had  l»ccn  shaven 
from  the  whole  body  —  an  opinion  which  led  to 
many  detestable  proceeding*,  but  was  also  speedily 
condemned  by  many  (cf.  Martin  Delrio,  uitquit. 
Mayinr,  lib.  v.  §  9,  pp.  764  f.,  ed.  Oiln.  1679  ; 
Paiilini  (1709),  Philosojth.  Luxtstunden,  ii.  169; 
Schedius,  De  Uii*  German!*  (1728),  p.  388). 

Ver.  18.  And  Delilah  saw  that  he  had  told 
her  all  his  heart.  Old  Jewish  cxj>ositors  say 
that  she  knew  this  !>ecause  "  words  of  truth  are 
rcadilv  recognizable,"  and  l>ccausc  she  felt  sure 
that  fie  would  not  "  take  the  name  of  God  in 
vain."  She  followed  up  her  discovery  with  pro 
ceedings  sufficiently  satanical.  She  at  once  sent 
*to  the  Philistine  chiefs  to  request  them  to  visit  her 
once  more.  This  time  lie  had  undoubtedly  opened 
his  heart  to  her.  She  did  not,  however,  intoxicate 
him,  and  proceed  to  her  work,  before  they  came. 
They  must  first  bring  the  money  with  them.  As 
for  them,  they  soon  made  their  ap|>caraiicc,  and, 
concealed  from  Samson,  awaited  her  call. 

Ver.  19.  And  his  strength  went  from  him. 
As  soon  as  the  seven  locjts  of  his  head  had  fallen, 
he  ceased  to 
which  had  hit 


pos 
ither 


ssess   the    superhuman    strength 


to   resided  in   him.     But  in  the 


Ix-ginning  of  his  history,  in  the  annunciation  of 
his  birth  and  character  to  his  parents,  it  is  not  in 
timated  that  by  reason  of  the  hair  which  no  razor 
was  to  touch,  he  should  possess  such  strength. 
Nor  is  it  anywhere  mentioned  that  Samson,  the 
child,  was  already  in  possession  of  this  giant 
strength,  as  soon  as  his  hair  had  grown  long.  <  )n 


the  contrary,  it  is 


And  .Jehovah   blessed 


him."  Had  it  been  bin  long  hair  that  made  him 
so  strong,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  to  "  come  upon  him,"  when 
he  was  about  to  perform  some  great  deed  for 
which  the  occasion  presented  itself.  What  son  of 
strength  his  long  locks,  as  such,  could  give  him, 
b  clearly  seen  when  nothing  but  God's  intervening 
help  saves  him  from  perishing  through  thirst. 
The  growth  of  the  unshaven  hair  on  the  head  of 
*  Nazarite,  was  only  a  token  of  his  consecration, 

1  Such  ta  aim  th.  Roman  Catholic  mprwmution  found 
lo  Berxirr.  Dirt.  TWo'ojnv—,  p.  686 :  "  Ln  eimt,rraiia*  ,J, 
tei  c/uc<ujc  Hail  la  condition  dt  et  pritiUgt  tommt  la  marqut 


would  not  do ;  his  jovousncss  was  broken,  when 
he  yielded  with  half  "his  heart,  wearied,  and  in 
conflict  with  himself;  his  conscience  was  broken, 
and  would  not  be  drowned  in  the  intoxication  of 
Sorek-grapes ;  his  manhood  is  broken,  for  he  is  no 
longer  a  whole  man  who,  in  a  waking  dream,  be 
trays  the  sanctuary  and  glory  of  his  life  to  the 
enemy :  in  a  won!,  his  strength  is  broken ;  and 
of  all"  this,  his  fallen  locks  are  not  the  cause,  but 
the  sign.  The  departure  of  his  strength  is  not 
an  externally  caused,  but  an  inwardly  grounded 
moral  result.  Virgil  says  (sEncid,  iv.  70"))  that 
the  real  life  flame  (ruhr)  of  the  deceased  Dido 
ceased  to  exist  onlv  with  the  severing  of  the  hair 
from  her  head.  Tins  idea,  raised  into  the  sphere 
of  moral  truth,  applies  to  Samson.  His  long  hair 
was  no  anuilet,  conditioning  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  —  for  without  it  the  Spirit  rested 
on  Gideon  and  Jephthah,  tilling  tin  in  with  heroic 
virtue;  but  when,  with  a  restless  heart,  he  con- 
sciously  threw  himself  and  his  people,  for  wine  and 
love,  into  the  jxjwer  of  the  harlot,  lie  became  a 
broken  hero.  Since  he  himself  savs,  and  fully  be 
lieves,  that  his  strength  is  in  his  hair,  and  never 
theless  gives  himself  up,  it  is  evident  that  a  breach 
has  opened  between  his  passions  and  his  reason  ; 
and  this  breach  made  him  a  broken  man.  This 
moral  rupture  distinguishes  Samson's  fall  from 
.-imilar  histories.  The  legend  concerning  Sheikh 
Shehalicddin,  in  the  "Forty  Vi/.iers  "  (ed.  Belir- 
naucr,  p.  25)  is  in  many  respects  shaped  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Samson  ;  but  the  arts  by  which  he 
escajK's  from  the  Sultan  who  jicr>eciites  him,  are 
those  of  magic.  When  a  woman  finally  jH'rsuades 
him  to  lx.'tray  his  secret,  it  turns  out  that  it  con 
sists  onlv  in  certain  external  washings.  All  moral 
interest  is  wanting,  both  in  the  attack  and  in  the 
defense.  The  Siegfried  legend  in  the  Niltclungcn 
i>  more  beautiful.  The  wounded  part  of  the  hero 


is  also  entirely  external ;  but  its  betrayal  i 


,ght 


by  love,  not  W  malice.  Chriemhild,  from  love  to 
her  husband,  IKTOIIICS  the  discloser  of  his  weak 
ness,  which  a  man  betrays.  In  Slavic  (cf.  Wcnzig, 
p.  190)  and  North  German  legends  (cf.  Miillcnhon", 
p.  406)  magicians  and  strong  JMTSOIIS  do  not  carry 
their  hearts  about  with  them,  but  keep  them  won 
derfully  concealed.  It  is  only  by  women's  arts  that 


•I'l 


nents  ascertain  when;  it 


I'lie  primitive, 


moral  ideas  contained  in  these  legends,  are  disfig 
ured  under  the  wrappings  of  childish  distortions 

•h  *»»  natartat,  mail  nulttmtnt  la  eatiu  dt  ta  font  f 
naturr'.Ii.^ 

*  Cf.  Bamidbar  Rabto,  $  14.  p.  214  d. 
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Ver.  '20.  And  she  said,  The  Philistines  are 
upon  thee!  In  previous  trials,  cords  and  weaver's 
loom  had  shown  Delilah  and  her  confederates  the 
unimpaired  condition  of  Samson's  strength.  This 
time,  rendered  confident  bv  Delilah's  word,  the 
Philistine  chiefs  are  themselves  present.  Samson 
rises,  reeling,  from  sleep,  sees  the  thick  crowd,  and, 
thinking  that  everything  is  as  formerly,  says :  "  I 
will  go  out  to  battle  as  at  other  times  !  "  He  suits 
the  action  to  the  word  —  but  '— 

He  wist  not  that  Jehovah  was  departed  from 
'him.  Appropriately  does  the  narrator  substitute 
"  Jehovah  "  here  for  "  strength,"  thus  confirming 
what  has  been  remarked  above.  The  Spirit  of 
strength,  consecration  to  God,  integrity  of  soul, 
the  fullness  of  enthusiasm,  the  joyousness  of  the  un 
broken  heart,  were  no  longer  his.  This  is  already 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  he  did  riot  know  that 
God  had  left  him.  Whoever  has  God,  knows  it ; 
whomsoever  He  has  left,  knows  it  not.  When  he 
was  near  his  end,  he  could  pray ;  but  now,  in  his 
state  of  semi-intoxication  and  intellectual  obscura 
tion,  he  can  neither  fight  as  formerly,  nor  call  on 
God,  arid  so  —  he  falls. 


HOMILETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

Samson  was  a  Nazarite.  He  bore  the  sign  of 
the  general  priesthood.  The  consecration  of  God 
was  upon  his  head.  It  fired  his  will,  gave  his 
strength,  and  guided  his  error  into  the  way  of 
salvation.  But  when  he  profaned  it,  and  in  weak 
ness  allowed  Delilah's  unholy  hand  to  touch  it,  he 
lost  both  strength  and  victory.  God  left  him,  be 
cause  he  held  the  honor  of  his  God  cheaper  than 
his  own  pleasures.  Because  he  gave  up  that  which 
he  knew  was  not  his  own,  God  left  him  in  dis 
honor  to  find  his  way  to  penitence.  He  who  could 
not  withstand  the  allurements  of  a  woman,  even 
when  they  demanded  the  surrender  of  his  voca 
tion,  was  not  worthy  any  more  to  withstand  the 
enemy.  His  eyes,  blinded  bv  sensuality,  saw  not 
the  treason  :  soon,  blinded  by  "the  enemyi  he  should 
see  neither  sun,  nor  men,  but  only  God.  That 
done,  he  turned  back,  and  God  came  back  to  him. 

It  is  not  a  beautiful  comparison  which  is  some 
times  insMtuted  between  Delilah  and  Judas  the 


traitor.  For  Samson  was  in  fault,  and  Delilah 
was  a  Philistine.  The  woman  is  more  excusable 
than  the  disciple  who  rose  against  his  pure  Master. 
But  Samson  is  the  type  of  all  such  children  of 
men  as  know  God,  praise  his  grace,  pray  to  Him, 
derive  strength  and  love  from  Him,  and  yet  fall. 
Sin  is  the  ever  present  Delilah,  who  caused  David, 
the  Singer,  to  fall,  and  brought  him  to  tearful 
repentance.  Samson  himself,  rather  than  Delilah, 
was  for  a  moment  the  traitor,  who  delivered  the 
honor  of  his  Lord  to  the  insults  of  the  enemy. 
Let  no  one  think  that  he  can  safely  enter  danger. 
Pride  goes  before  a  fall.  Self-confidence  cornea 
to  a  bad  end ;  only  confidence  in  God  conducts 
through  temptation.  It  is  very  proper  to  pray: 
Lord,  lead  me  not  into  temptation ;  but  very  far 
from  proper  to  enter  into  it  of  one's  own  free-will. 
The  lust  of  the  eyes  is  not  guiltless.  It  is  the 
gate  to  the  most  carnal  desires.  Sin  always  tor 
tures,  even  as  Delilah  tortured  Samson.  It  is 
never  wearied  in  its  efforts  to  induce  virtue  to 
betray  itself.  Flee,  if  thou  canst  not  withstand ! 
To  flee  from  sin  is  heroism.  Had  Samson  but  run 
away  from  Delilah,  as  a  coward  runs,  he  had  surely 
smitten  the  Philistines.  Every  lapse  into  sin  must 
be  repented  of.  None  of  us  "have  aught  wherein 
to  glory,  but  all  stand  in  need  of  repentance. 
When  Saul  recognized  his  sin  in  having  persecuted 
Jesus,  he  became  blind.  But  soon  he  saw,  like 
Samson,  no  one  but  his  Saviour. 

"  Make  me  blind, 
So  I  but  see  thee,  Saviour  kind." 

STARKE  :  Even  great  and  holy  persons  may  fall 
into  gross  sins,  if  they  do  not  watch  over  them 
selves.  —  THE  SAME  :  To  uncover  our  whole  heart 
to  God  is  our  duty,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  do  it 
to  our  fellow-men.  —  THE  SAME  :  In  the  members 
with  which  men  sin  against  God,  they  are  also 
usually  punished  by  God.  —  GERLACH*:  Samson 
thinks  to  hold  as  his  own,  and  to  use  as  he  pleases, 
that  which  was  only  lent  to  him,  and  of  the  bor-. 
rowed  nature  of  which  his  Nazaritic  distinction 
continually  reminded  him.  It  is  thus  that  he  pre 
pares  his  deep  fall  for  himself.  —  [WORDSWORTH  : 
Samson  replied  to  Delilah's  temptations  by  three 
lies ;  Christ  replied  to  the  devil  s  temptation  by 
three  sayings  from  the  Scripture  of  truth.  —  TR.] 


Samson's  end.     He  slays  more  Philistines  in  his  death  than  he  had  done  in  life. 
CHAPTER   XVI.  21-31. 

21  But  [And]  the  Philistines  took  him,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  and  brought  him  down 
to  Gaza  [' Azzah],  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass ; l  and  he  did  grind  in  the 

22  prison-house.     Howbeit  the  hair  of  his  head  began  to  grow  again  after 2  he  was 

23  shaven.     Then  [And]  the  lords  [princes]  of  the  Philistines  gathered  them  [them 
selves]  together,  for  to  offer  a  great  sacrifice  unto  Dagon  their  god,  and  to  rejoice : 

24  for  they  said,  Our  god  hath  delivered  Samson  our  enemy  into  our  hand.    And  when 
[omit :  when]  the  people  saw  him,  [and]  they  praised  their  god  :  for  they  said,  Our 
god  hath  delivered  into  our  hands  our  enemy,  and  the  destroyer  [devastator]  of  our 

25  country  [land]  ;  which  slew  many  of  us  [who  multiplied  our  slain].     And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  their  hearts  were  merry,  that  they  said,  Call  for  [omit :  for]  Samson 
that  he  may  make  us  sport.3     And  they  called  for  [omit :  for]  Samson  out  of  the 
prison-house;  and   he   made  them   sport:  and  they  set  him  between  the  pillars. 
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26  And  Samson  said  unto  the  lad  that  held  him  by  the  hand,  Suffer  me  that  I  may 
feel  [touch]  4  the  pillars  whereupon  the  house  standeth,  that  I  may  lean  upon  them. 

27  Now  the  house  was  full  of  men  and  women  :  and  all  the  lords  [princes]  of  the 
Philistines  were  there  :  and  there  were  upon  the  roof  about  three  thousand  men 

28  and  women,  that  beheld  [looked  on]  while  Samson  made  spurt.    And  Samson  called 
unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  said,  O  Lord  God  [Jehovah],  remember  me,  I  pray 
thee,  and  strengthen  me,  I  pray  thee,  only  this  once,  O  God,  that  I  may  be  at  once 

29  avenged  3  of  the  Philistines  for  my  two  eyes.     And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two 
middle  pillars  ujx>n  which  the  house  stood,  and  on  which  it  was  borne  up  -[and  he 
leaned  upon  them],  of  [on]  the  one  with  his  right  hand,  and  of  [on]  the  other  with 

30  his  left.     And  Samson  said,  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines.     And  he  bowed  him 
self  with  all  his  [omit:  all  his]  might  ;  and  the  house  fell  upon  the  lords  [princes], 
and  upon  all  the  people  that  were  therein.     So  the  dead  which  he  slew  at  his  death 

31  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life.     Then  [And]  his  brethren  and  all 
the  house  of  his  father  came  down,  and  took  him,  and  brought  him  up,  and  buried 
him  between  Zorah  and  Kshtaol  in  the  burying-place  of  Manoah  his  father.     And 
he  judged  Israel  twenty  years. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  21.  —  Dr.  Cossel  translate*,  "put  him  In  fetters  (Krtten);  "  and  adds  the  following  foot-note:  "  Cs".tl  H3, 
a*  at  2  Kg*.  xxv.  7.  etc.,  are  iron  fetters  (tiserne  Ketttn),  compare  our  expression  to  lie  in  irons.  The  fetter  consisted  OJT 
two  corresponding  parts,  hence  the  dual.''  The  word  "  iron  "  in  this  note  is  probably  to  be  taken  in  the  general  seu«» 
of  ''metal,'1  for  C^/'1trri2  unquestionably  means  "brazen  fetters."  —  TR.] 

[1  Ver.  22.  —  "1STS3  :  "about  the  time  that,"  or  "as  soon  as."  The  word  Intimates  that  Samson  was  not  long  in 
the  wretched  condition  of  prisoner.  As  soon  as  his  hair  began  measurably  to  grow,  the  event*  about  to  be  reluu-d  oc- 
eurml.  So  Bertbeau  and  Keil.  —  TR,] 

l«  Ver.  26.—  !Qb"pntZ7>\  Like  the  E.  V.,  Dr.  Caswel,  De  Wette,  and  Bunsen  (Bibflwrrk).  adopt  general  render- 
logs,  which  leave  the  kind  of  sport  afforded  by  Samson,  and  the  way  in  which  he  furnished  it,  undetermined.  I'.u-h 
remark*  that  "  it  is  quite  improbable  that  Samson,  a  poor  blind  prisoner,  should  be  required  aciivrly  to  ettgtge  in  any 
thing  that  should  make  sport  to  his  enemies.''  But  the  decidedly  active  expression  in  the  next  clause,  CrT*22  7  (TH!^!, 
can  scarcely  be  interpreted  of  a  mere  passive  subuiUxiou  to  mockery  on  the  part  of  Samson  (cf.  also  ver.  27).  The  word 
PHI*  (pn27  is  a  softening  of  the  name  form)  is  used  of  mimic  dances,  cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  6;  1  Sam.  xviii.  7;  2  Sam.  vi.  6, 
21,  etc.  There  is  surely  no  great  improbability  in  supposing  that  the  Philistines  in  the  height  of  their  revels  should  call 
upon  "a  poor,  blind  prisoner  "  to  execute  a  dance,  for  their  own  delectation  and  for  his  deeper  humiliation  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Samson'*  acquiescence  may  be  explained  from  his  desire  to  gain  a  favorable  opportunity  for  executing 
hi*  dread  design.  After  the  fatiguing  dance,  his  request  to  be  permitted  to  "  lean  upon  "  the  pillars  would  appear  very 
natural.  —TR.) 

4  Ver.  20.  —  ^tpDH  (Instead  of  the  erroneous  Kethibh  ^trETI,  from  a  root  ETC*,  which  does  not  occur): 
from  C"£*!2,  OT^E,  fitiffnt,  to  touch  ;  onomatopoetic,  like  paljxire. 

l»  Ver.  28.  —  nrHSTCi'T?  n£"2S\  Dr.  Cawwrs  rendering  is  Tery  similar  to  that  of  the  B.  V.  :  DIM  irh  no'/i 
tinmal  Vergrltung  nthme  vm  mtiner  zwri  Anytn  \rilltn  —  "  let  me  once  mote  take  vengeance,  this  time  for  my  two  \-\<—  " 
But  unless  Cp3  Is  here  feminine,  contrary  to  rule,  this  rendering  is  against  the  consonant*,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vowel 
points.  The  text,  as  It  stands,  must  be  read  :  ''  that  I  be  avenged  with  the  vengeance  of  one  (se.  eye,  which  is  leui.) 
out  of  my  two  eyes."  Compare  the  exegesis  below.  —  TR.] 


RXKOKTICAL   AND   DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  Philistines  laid  hold  of  him. 
The  catastrophe  i*  terrible.  The  fall  of  a  hero  in 
sorrowful  and  lamentable  beyond  anything  else. 
Wretched  enemies  make  themselves  master  of  one 
who  for  twenty  vears  had  l>eon  victorious.  In  the 
giddinc**  of  a  broken  spirit  he  buccumbs  to  the 
multitude,  a*  a  wounded  lion  succumbs  to  a  puck 
of  yelping  hound*.  But  even  in  this  extremity. 
he  must  have  given  proof  of  the  strength  of  his 
•rm.  The  cruel  precaution  of  tin-  Philistine.,  indi 
cates  this.  They  do  not  kill  him,  for  they  hate 
him  too  intensely ;  hut  even  before  they  brine  him 
to  Gaza,  they  put  out  his  eyes.  He  must  be  made 
powerless  by  blindness;  not  until  then,  they  think, 
will  it  be  wise  to  lay  aside  all  fear  of  him.  Well 


docs  the  Jewish  expositor  remark  on  this  infliction, 
that  Samson  now  loses  his  eyes,  and  is  fettered 
with  chains,  because  heretofore  he  followed  his 
eyes  too  much,  and  allowed  himself  to  l>e  fettered 
by  the  allurements  of  the  Senses.  In  what  horri 
ble  sins  will  not  the  savage  hatred  of  men  engage ! 
All  cruelty  is  a  frenzy  of  unbelief;  but  HU  is  rav 
ing  mad  when  it  offends  against  the  eye,  and  stops 
up  the  fountain  of  IL-lit.  life's  source  of  joy  and 
freedom.  It  does  not  excuse  the  Philistine*  that 
they  arc  not  the  only  ones  who  have  resorted  to 
this  satanic  practice.  The  practice,  like  every  other 
sin,  has  its  world-wide  history.  A  profound  and 
thoughtful  my th concerning  this  matter  is  found  in 
Herodotus  (ix.  93),  according  to  which  the  blind 
ing  of  Evenius,  a  priest  of  the  Sun-god,  is  pun 
ished  on  the  false  zealots  who  inflicted  it.  Never- 
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theless,  this  infernal  fury  has  been  familiar  to  men 
in  evtry  land  on  which  the  sun  shines.1  The  mon 
uments  of  Nineveh  show  us  a  king,  who  with  lab 
lance  puts  out  the  eyes  of  his  prisoners,  as  Neb 
uchadnezzar  caused  "to  be  done  to  Zedekiah,  the 
fallen  king  of  Judah.  There  existed  even  different 
theories  of  this  cruel  art.  Among  the  Persians,  as 
Procopius  informs  us  (in  his  Persian  Memorabilia, 
i.  6),  it  was  usual  either  to  pour  red-hot  oil  into  the 
eyes,  or  to  dig  them  out  with  red-hot  needles.  The 
latter  mode  is  probably  expressed  by  the  Hebrew 

"1J9D,  to  bore  out  the  eye,  oculiim  effbdere  (cf.  my 
Schamir,  p.  86).  The  terrible  method  of  passing 
over  the  eye  with  a  glowing  iron,  was  not  consid 
ered  to  l>e  always  effective,  and  left  in  many  cases 
some  slight  power  of  enjoying  the  light  (cf.  Des- 

aiigne's  Geach.  d<-r  Hunnen,  iv.  93,  etc.).  The 
iddle  Ages  called  it  abbacinare  (so  the  Italian 
still)  ;  for  Christian  nations  have  not  kept  them 
selves  free  from  this  abomination.  It  was  prac 
ticed  not  only  among  the  Byzantines  (where  Isaak 
Comnenus  is  a  celebrated  example),  but  also  among 
the  Franks  (cf.  Chilperich's  laws,  in  Gregor.  Turon., 
Jfist.  Franc.,  vi.  46)  ;  likewise  among  the  Normans, 
where,  to  be  sure,  Robert  of  Belesme  (the  Devil) 
did  not  content  himself  with  it.  German  popular 
law  also  placed  it  among  its  penalties.  In  the  se 
dition  of  Cologne  (1074),  it  was,  as  Lambert  re 
lates,  inflicted  on  his  enemies  by  the  ecclesiastical 
prince  of  the  city.  Reminiscences  of  it  are  pre 
served  in  the  popular  legends  of  North  Germany. 
We  may  cite  the  story  of  the  man  who  derived 
great  strength  by  means  of  a  blue  band  which  he 
wore,  and  who,  after  a  woman  had  betrayed  him, 
was  deprived  of  his  eyes  (Aliillenhoff,  p.  419). 

The  story  which  represents  Belisarius,  the  great 
hero  of  Justinian's  reign,  as  deprived  of  his  eyes, 
and  begging  for  oboli  in  the  streets  of  Constanti 
nople,  is  a  fiction  of  later  times;  but  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  unspeakable  misery  actually  endured 
by  Samson.  The  consciousness  of  the  treason  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  towards  God,  and  which 
had  l)ccn  so  terribly  practiced  toward  himself;  the. 
fall  from  a  height  so  glorious  and  prosperous,  into 
an  indescribable  dishonor;  the  impotence  of  the 
formerly  victorious  freeman,  the  blindness  of  one 
so  sharp-witted,  the  chains  on  his  consecrated  body, 
the  yells  of  triumph-  of  the  cowardly  foe,  —  all  this 
overwhelmed  his  soul  so  powerfully,  that  one  less 
great  than  he  had  died  for  grief.  And  his  people 
kept  silence.  But  the  Philistines  still  feared  him, 
even  in  his  blindness.  Thej* fettered  him  with  iron 
chains,  and  made  him  turn  a  mill  in  the  prison.'2 
Deeper  dishonor  could  not  be  inflicted.  For  the 
hero  of  divine  freedom  was  made  to  perform  the 
work  of  a  slave.  It  is  well  known  that  in  an 
tiquity  the  work  of  grinding  was  done  by  slaves 
(Ex.  xi.  5  ;  xii.  '29).  The  slaves  thus  employed  were 
moreover  considered  the  lowest,8  worth  less  money 
than  any  others,  and  as  such  found  themselves  in 
the  worst  situation  (cf.  Bockh,  StcuUthaushaU  der 
Athener,  L  95,  ed;  2d).  The  depth  of  Samson's 
humiliation  is  as  great  as  his  former  elevation. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  untold  sufferings, — 

Ver.  22.  The  hair  of  his  head  began  to  grow 
again.  With  blinded  eyes  he  Ix-gaii  spiritually  to 
see  —  fettered  with  chains  he  became  free — under 
slavish  labor  he  ripened  for  the  freedom  of  God. 

1  If  Herodotus  i?  to  be  believed,  the  Scythians  blinded 
every  .-l.ivr  (iv.  2).  Alexander  Sev*ru*  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  whenever  ho  saw  a  bad  jud^'e  he  felt  inclined  to 
tear  his  eye  out  with  his  finger  (kiuipridius,  17  ;  cf  Salina- 
Biiu  on  tbe  passage.) 


;  While  he  was  yet  prosperous,  the  person  of  De 
lilah  interposed  between  his  sight  and  his  calling 
and  duty  for  his  people;  now,  though  blind  and 
within  prison  walls,  he  saw  the  power  and  great 
ness  of  his  God.  He  recognized  his  error,  and  re 
pented.  The  greatness  of  the  fallen  Samson  con 
sisted  in  this,  that,  like  all  noble  natures  in  similar 
circumstances,  he  became  greater  and  freer  in  the 
deepest  suffering  than  he  had  been  before. 

Vers.  23,  24.  And  the  princes  of  the  Philis 
tines  assembled  themselves.  A  general  feast  of 
thanksgiving  and  sacrifices  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
Gaza.  This  shows  that  Gaza  was  at  that  time  the 
leading  Philistine  city,  and  that  Dagon,  the  fish- 
shaped  god  (3^T,  fish),  was  regarded  by  them  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  religious  antithesis  between 
them  and  Israel.  Dagon,  the  sea-god,  as  it  were, 
who  protects  the  cities  on  the  coast,  over  against 
the  God  of  Israel,  who  has  won  the  main  land. 
The  celebration  arranged  by  the  Philistines,  at 
tended  by  all  their  tribes  and  princes,  testifies  to 
the  unheard-of  terror  inspired  by  Samson.  The 
circumstance  that  they  express  'their  joy  in  the 
form  of  thanksgivings  and  sacrifices  to  their  god, 
is,  in  itself  considered,  singular,  seeing  that  they 
well  knew  by  what  foul  means  the  victory  had  been 
gained  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  instructive.  Israel 
could  learn  from  it  that  the  Philistines  regarded 
every  victory  over  one  of  their  number  as  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  their  deity,  —  being  better  in 
this  respect  than  the  Israelites,  who  continually 
forgot  the  great  deeds  of  their  God. 

Vers.  25-27.  Call  Samson  that  he  may  make 
us  sport.  The  Philistine  thanksgiving  was  like 
themselves.  Men  may  be  known  by  their  feasts. 
Here  there  was  no  thought  of  humility  Serious 
ness  also  is  wanting,  although  they  remind  them 
selves  of  their  losses.  The  truth  is,  re|>entance, 
most  attractive  in  prosperity,  is  unknown  to 
heathen.  They  praise  their  god,  it  is  true,  but 
they  do  not  pray.  They  celebrate  a  popular  festi-» 
val,  characterized  by  eating,  drinking,  and  boast 
ing.  They  were  in  high  spirits  over  a  victory  for 
which  they  had  not  fought.  Their  joy  reaches  its 
acme  when  they  send  for  Samson.  He  is  brought 
in,  chained  like  a  bear.  A  people  shows  its  worst 
side  when  it  heaps  mockery  and  insult  on  a  de 
fenseless  foe.  How  would  the  Romans  have  treated 
Hannibal  had  they  taken  him  prisoner  1  How  was 
Jugurtha  treated,  when  he  was  dragged  into  Rome 
in  the  triumph  of  Marius  ?  But  this  Numidian 
fox  was  rendered  insane  over  the  disgrace  inflicted 
upon  him  (Plut.,  Vita  Mar.,  12).  The  blind  lion 
of  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  walks  calmly  on,  al 
ready  conscious  of  the  restored  consecration  of  God 
on  his  head.  His  appearance  afforded  the  highest 
sport ;  and  the  circumstance  that  every  Philistine 
could  dare  to  touch  and  mock,  and  otherwise  abuse 
the  blind  hero,  raised  their  mirth  to  the  highest 
pitch.  But  pride  goes  before  a  fall ;  and  they  did  not 
yet  sufficiently  know  the  man  whom  they" derided. 

And  they  placed  him  between  the  pillars. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  architec-. 
tural  style  of  the  building  in  which  the  occurrence 
took  place.  Bertheau  is  not  wrong  in  saying  that 
it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  particular  deter 
mination  in  this  matter.  It  was  not  essential  to 
our  narrator's  purpose  to  give  an  architectural  dt- 

2  Later  writers,  in  putting  king  Zedekiah  at  the  same  la 
bor,  intended  doubtless  to  cun/onn  his  Me  to  that*  of  Sam 
son  (cf.  Kwald,  Gftch.  Israel*,  iii.  748.  2d  edition). 

2  Which  fact  explains  the  anecdote  in  .Elian,  Varia 
Historic,  ziv.  18 
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script  ion.     N<-\  ertlielt--.-,  his  language  afford!)  the  I  upon  Ad'mai,  the  Lord  who  is  in  heaven.     In  the 
materials  for  an  intelligible  conception.     The  de- 1  midst  of  Philistine  jubilations  over  the  victory  of 

• _f    _* • O ._       •__*.  .       »1_  _      _    Ml .        »L_»—    •_!.   1       »!._  .       *  .      •  I  ^  ' 


sign  of  placing  Samson  ktwecn  the  pillars  was 
evidently  to  enable  all  to  see  him  :  in  other  words, 
to  put  him  in  the  mid.-t  of  the  assembly.  Now, 
according  to  ancient  conceptions,  Heaven  and  At 
las  are  keepers  of  pillars ;  and  whether  they  hold 
ftut '  k>th  pillars,  or  with  their  shoulders  themselves 
count  ft  nd  tlu-  pillars,  they  cannot  leave  their  places 
without  causing  tlu  heavens  to  fall.  This  \toat\- 
cal  view  is  also  t'  uml  in  Job  xxvi.  II,  where  the 
pillars  of  the  heavens  reel  at  God's  reproof.  Of 
this  conception  the  ttmple-huilding  at  Gaiza  was  a 
representation.  Two  mighty  pillars  supported  the 
chief  kams  of  the  vast  building.  Round  about  the 
house  there  ra.i  a  gallery,  where  the  populace  found 

a  place.  This  was  called  32,  the  same  term  which 
is  applied  to  the  Hat  roofs  of  oriental  houses,  which, 


properly   •peaking,   are  only 
rounded  bv  trellis-work.  The.- 


ojx'U   galleries,    snr- 
cstradesor  galleries 


cannot  have  been  supported  by  the  main  pillars;2 
for  in  that  case  many  would  not  have  been  able  to  se 
Samson.  The  hero  would  k  visible  to  all,  onlv  if  h 
stood  in  the  lower  space, 
which  the  house  was 


their  idol,  the  seeming  triumph  of  their  Dagon,  he 
calls  on  Jehovah,  the  ga-at  (iod  of  Israel,  for  Ho 
alone  is  the  I/ord.  Alone  and  forsaken,  surrounded 
by  raging  foes,  he  cries  to  God  :  "  Do  thou  remem 
ber  me."  The  word  *^?J  is  most  frequently  used 
of  God's  gracious  mindfulncss  of  anv  one,  ex 
pressing  itself  in  caring  for  him.  It  is  with  a 
heart  full  of  penitence  that  he  makes  this  petition. 
For  formerly  God  had  departed  from  him,  and  he 
had  km  deprived  of  (iod  s  care  over  him.  If  now 
(iod  but  takes  thought  of  him,  he  will  once  more 
IH;  received  into  divine  favor. 

And  strengthen  me,  only  this  once,  O  God. 
"  Strengthen   me."     He  no  longer  puts  his  trust 


in  himself,  nor   yet    in    his 
source   of  the   consecration 


rowing  hair.      The 
and    strength    which 


formerly  adorned  him,  and  for  the  return  of  which 
he  pleads,  is  in  God.  For  this  reason,  he  invokes 

God  anew,  —  this  time  as  CVT'Sn.  Elohim, 
with  the  article,  is  the  true,  the  onlv  Klohim, 
namely,  the  God  of  Israel  (cf.  above,  on  eh.  vi.  20 


i  lower  space,  between  the  pillars  on   " ' ,  V-. '        ,  ''  ...       •      „,/.,      „ 

mse  was  inpported,  the  gallery  extend-  J  and  t}0, ;  *nd  ""  dl-  v".1'  3  '>  *»'•  8)'  While  a11 
the  sides  of  the  house,  and  fastened  to  uroiind,  hmi'  lllc,  CIK>nm's  Iir!llso  th1cirJ|od  ns  thc 
here  is  nothing  nt  variance  with  this  in  ;'frlor  <vcr'  "U"  I"™10  the  God  of  Israel,  that 
,.  .1...  i...i  .„  i ii „.!...! ..  .1...  *»c,  tnc  real  j&ionim.  the  true  streuirtn.  would 


there  is  nothing  at  variance  with  this  in    '"-»"  I'*'-  «l<  »« •  i"'i»M»  »"•  V..MI  01  israci,  that 
hit  requwt  to  the  lad  to  be  allowed  to  lean  upon  the  Hc>   l  ,    rei1'     ,        "',  •        tr"°  «ns"««hf  would 
pillars.     On  closer  inspection,  our  narrator  tells   "rengtlicn  him  "yet  this  once."     He  does  not  ask 
much  more  than  is  at  first  apparent.  Samson  was cv-   !^k'  tl^'"U:r,Nll!!1>0"  *~™l'_    H;',''^ '!'>".- with 
idently  previously  acquainted  with  the  arrangement 
of  the*  building.     He  knew,  too,  that  he  had  been 
placed  in  the  centre,  or  it  may  have  been  told  him 
by  the  lad.  There  were  other  pillars  :  ]ierhaps  a  por 
tico  extended  around  the  building.  Hut  Samson  re- 


quests  expressly  to  IHJ  led  to  the  principal  pillars, 
"on  which  the  house  rests."     The  lower  part  of 


the  house  was  filled  with  C^ttS'  and  E*tt3,  men 
and  women  of  distinction,  together  with  the  princes, 
and  was  called  <"P3;  the  gallery  (22)  contained 

three  thousand  persons,  HUJSI  K7>S,  i.  e.t  the 
common  people.  That  this  gallery  was  in  the 
house,  that  is,  under  the  covering  upborne  by  the 
pillars,  and  hence  fell  with  the  house,  is  evident 
from  ver.  .30,  where  we  read  that  the  "  house  fell  " 
upon  all  "  that  were  therein." 

Vcr.  28.  And  Samson  called  unto  Jehovah. 
This  shows  that  he  had  fully  recovered  himself. 
As  Boon  as  he  can  prav  again,  he  is  the  hero  again. 
The  prayer  he  now  offers  is  full  of  fervor  and  in 
tensity,  rising  heavenward  like  smoke  from  the 
altar  of  incense.  It  is  the  deep  and  vast  com 
plaint  which,  after  the  awful  experiences  of  the 
last  days,  grief  and  hope  have  caused  to  gather  in 
his  soul.  He  uses  all  the  names  of  (iod  with 
which  he  ig  acquainted,  and  conlesses  Him,  in  the 
darkness  which  surrounds  him,  more  deeply  and 
fervently  than  formerly  when  enjoying  the  light  of 
Min.  And  withal,  his  thoughts  are  kautifullv 
anged.  For  fervor  excel.-  all  homiletical  art. 
The  prayer  divides  into  three  parts,  an.  I  makes 
OJMB  of  three  names  of  God.  Each  part  con 
tains  three  nicely  separated  thoughts,  lie  Infills  : 
"  Lord  03^)  Jehovah  (nSfT),  remember  me." 
In  the  midst  of  ncrvitudc,  chained  and  fettered  by 
the  Philistines,  who  lord  it  over  him,  bring  him  in 
and  send  him  out  as  they  choose,  bis  spirit  calls 

I  A«  Implied  In  the  wonto  :  *x,»  U  r.  «<W*«,  O/y».,  \.  88. 

t  AS  Stork  tmnk,  (  Ua-.n,  p.  882    -  «.•-•  c  „,.  ,  ,,t|oii  I*  for 

all  UIA:  b,  no  IIMMUU  clear.     Nor  I    I:  ..ccew.iy  to  suppo** 


the 
arrang 


lite.  After  such  disgrace,  he  would  not  wish  to 
return  to  it.  Only  for  "this  time,"  he  prays 
for  strength,  which  God  gives  and  takes  as  He  will, 
allowing  no  one  to  supjiosc,  as  Samson  formerly 
did,  that  it  is  an  inalienable  posses.-ion,  whether 
used  or  abused.  In  the  third  place,  he  declares  the 
purpose  for  which  he  desires  the  strength  :  — 

That  I  may  yet  onco  take  vengeance  on 
the  Philistines,  by  reason  of  my  two  eyes. 
Is  it  right  to  pray  thus  ?  For  Samson  it  is.  Fur 
he  was  called  to  recompense  the  Philistines;  hi* 
whole  task  was  directed  against  the  tvrants.  He 
tell  only  because  instead  of  avenging  the  wrongs 
of  his  people  on  their  oppressors,  he  squandered  his 
strength  with  the  1'hilistine  woman.  If  now  he 
desires  the  restoration  of  his  lost  strength,  he  can 
lawfully  do  .so  only  lor  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  given.  To  rend  cords  in  pieces  for  sj>ort 
was  not  his  business,  but  to  make  the  enemy  ac 
quainted  with  the  power-  of  the  gracious  God  of 
Israel. 

Hut  may  he  then  demand  recompense  for  his 
"  two  eves  ?  "  As  Sam«on,  he  niav.  In  his 
prayer,  it  is  true,  he  did  not  plead  his  consecration 
as  a  "  Nazaritc  of  God  ;  "  in  his  humility  he  dares 
not  use  this  plea,  since  a  ra/or  has  passed  over  his 
head.  But  it  was  nevertheless  on  this  account 
that  ho  had  his  strength.  It  resided  in  him,  not 
as  man,  but  as  Nazaritc.  It  was  not  his,  although 
he  misused  it ;  it  was  lent  him,  for  his  people, 
against  the  enemy.  Hut  now,  his  strength,  even 
if  fully  restored,  "would  avail  him  nothing.  The 
lo.-s  of  Ijoth  his  eyrs  rendered  it  useless.  .He  could 
ii  •:,  like  a  blind  chieftain,  —  like  Dandolo,  thcdogu 
of  Venice,  and  Xiska,  the  Hohcinian,  —  lead  hi* 
people  to  battle,  for  he  is  no  elm-train,  but  a  hero, 
who  stands  and  tights  alone.  The  loss  uf  his  eves, 


therefore,  closes  his  career.    Blindnwi 


ibles  iiii 


from  serving  longer  as  the  instrument  of  the  God 
of  Israel.      Hence,  he  desires  vengeance,  not  t<*r 


that  the  pillars  wen  wooden  pnnu. 
«{«,  they  were  mo«t  likoly  of  mouv. 


In  a  bullOiotf  of  »orh 
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the  scorn,  dishonor,  chains  and  prison,  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected,  but  only  for  his  tico  eyes 1 
—  had  they  left  him  but  one  !•  The  vengeance  he 
seeks  is  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  people  and  the 
God  who  chose  him. 

His  language,  it  is  true,  contains  the  contrast  of 

of  one  recompense  (nnS"Dp3)  for  his  two  eyes. 
The  explanation  is  that  he  can  strike  but  one 
blow  more  ;  but  that  one,  in  his  mind  and  within 
his  reach,  will  suffice  for  both  eyes.  He  will  inflict 
this  blow  on  the  Philistines,  who  all  around  him 
praise  the  idol  who  gave  them. victory,  whereas  it 
was  only  his  former  mental  b.indness  that  caused 
his  fall,  and  his  present  physical  blindness  that 
gives  them  their  sense  of  security. 

Three  times  he  attempted  to  withstand  Delilah 


The  tragedy  ends  terriblv.  Laughter  and  shout 
and  drunken  revel  are  at  tfieir  highest,  when  Sam 
son  bends  the  pillars  with  great  force:3  they 
break,  the  building  falls,*  —  a  terrific  crash,  and 
the  temple  is  a  vast  sepulchre.  O  Dagon,  where 
is  thy  victory  1  O  Gaza,  where  is  thy  strength  1 
Princes  and  priests,  together,  with  cups  at  their 
lips,  and  mockery  in  their  hearts,  are  crushed  by 
the  falling  stone.  With  piercing  cries,  the  vast 
crowds  are  pressed  together.  The  galleries,  with 
their  burdens,  precipitate  themselves  upon  the  heads 
of  those  below.  Death  was  swifter  than  any  res 
cue;  the  change  from  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  to 
groans  and  the  rattle  of  death,  terrible  as  the  light 
ning.  In  the  midst  of  them,  great  and  joyous, 
stood  the  hero,  and  met  his  death.  Not  now"  with 


.       .  . 

very  conception   of  the  deed  is  extraordinary. 
ile   the  Philistines  rejoice,    drink,  and  mock, 


named  God,  the  triunity  of  Jehovah,  for  understand 
ing  and  strength. 

Ver.  21).  And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  mid 
dle  pillars.  He  shows  himself  in  all  his  old  great 
ness  again.  For  the  first  time  he  stood  again  in  a 
crowd  of  Philistines,  and  at  once  began  "to  think 
of  battle.  And  notwithstanding  the  wretched 
condition  in  which  he  found  himself,  he  fixed  at 
once  on  the  point  where  he  intends  to  execute  his 
deed.  His  blindness  becomes  a  means  of  victory. 
He  stands  between  the  central  pillars,  on  which  the 
building  rests,  and  between  which  the  distance  is 
not  great.  Being  blind,  it  may  be  allowed  him  to 
take  hold  of  them,  in  order  to  support  himself  by 

them.  (That  f?^?  may  mean  to  take  hold  of, 
although  found  in  that  sense  only  here,  is  shown 
by  the  analogy  of  the  Sanskrit  lub/i,  Greek  \a/j.&d- 
vfiv,  Aa£e?j/.)  He  presses  them  firmly  with  both 
arms,  and  says  :  — 

Ver.  30.  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines. 
The 

While  the  1'lnlistine.s  rejoice 
worse  than  Belshazzar,  and  fancy  the  blinded  hero 
deeply  humiliated  and  put  to  shame,  he,  on  the 
contrarv,  is  about  to  perform  the  deed  of  a  giant, 
and  stands  among  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  war 
rior  about  to  c«ter  battle,  who  only  tarries  to  com 
mend  his  cause  to  God.  It  is  true,  he  cannot  do 
what  he  intend-  to  do  without  losing  his  own  life  ; 
but  he  lived  only  to  conquer.  Victory  is  more 
than  life.  To  ta  k  here  of  suicide  is  wholly  un 
suitable.  He  did  not  kill  himself  when  plunged 
in  the  deepest  di>honor.  He  is  too  great  for 
cowardly  suicide;  for  it  is  a  sj>ccies  of  flight,  and 
heroes  do  not  flee.  No  :  the  blinded  man  perceives 
that  the  preseirt  moment  holds  out  an  occasion  for 
vietorv,  and  avails  himself  of  it,  notwithstanding 
that  it  must  cost  him  his  own  life.a  It  is  not  as  if 
he  would  have  killed  himself,  had  he  escaped.  He 
knows  that  if  his  deed  be  successful,  he  cannot 
escape.  But  he  is  also  ready  to  die.  He  is  recon 
ciled  with  his  God  :  his  eyes  have  again  seen  Him 
who  was  his  strength. 

1  Consequently,  I  cannot  follow  tho  unsuitable  exegesis 
which  makes  Sauison  ;i-k  to  be  avenged  for  one  of  his  two 

eyes.     That  would  be  simple  vindic  ivene?s.     The   IE)  in 


is  comparative.  He  desires  a  vengeance  greater 
than  his  two  eyes,  and  taken  on  account  of  them.  The  Jew 
ish  exegesis  only  follows  a  special  hoiniletkat  idea,  which  at 
bottom  understand*  "  two  eyea." 

2  Augustine,  De  Cii-it.  Dei,  1,26:  Quid  si  enim  hoc 
fecerunt  non  humanitus  /Itcrptcr.  std  divinilu*  jusur,  nte  er- 
ranttn,  sed  obedientts,  sicut  de  Samsone  tdiud  nobis  fas  non 
eat  credere. 


thousands,  had  been  heaped  up  as  his  grave-mound. 
Since  Samson  must  die,  he  could  not  have  fallen 
greater.  Traitors,  tormentors,  mockers,  enemies, 
tyrants,  all  lay  at  his  feet.  The  blind  hero  died  as 
the  great  victor,  who,  in  penitence  and  prayer,  ex 
piated,  by  suffering  and  death,  the  errors  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty. 

The  history  of  Samson  excels  all  poetrv.  The 
simple  narrative  of  it  is  at  the  same  time  adorned 
with  the  highest  art.  Its  fidelity  and  truth  are 
testified  to  by  the  heart  of  every  reader.  Without 
magic  arts,  with  only  natural  g'rief  and  death,  it  is 
[nevertheless  full  of  spiritual  marvels. 

But  who  furnished  the  report  of  the  last  hours  of 
the  hero's  life  ?  Who  escaped,  so  as  to  set  forth  his 
praying  and  acting  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  this  also 
were  not  left  quite  unhinted  by  the  brief  narrative. 

A  lad,  an  attendant  ("^5),  leads  him,  when  the 
Philistines  call  him  in  from  the  prison  (ver.  26). 
It  may  be  plausibly  conjectured  that  this  was  no 
Philistine.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  Sam 
son,  the  Judge,  was  followed  into  his  prison  by  an 
attendant,  whose  fidelity  continued  unshaken.  It 
enhanced  the  triumph  of  the  Philistines  to  allow 
this.  Upon  this  .supposition,  many  points  explain 
themselves.  This  attendant,  then,  may  have  fur 
nished  him  with  a  description  of  the  festive  scene 
into  the  midst  of  which  he  was  introduced,  and  in 
formed  him  in  what  part  of  the  building  he  was 
placed.  From  him  he  could  also  obtain  guidance 
to  the  spot  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  occupy. 
This  attendant  was  in  the  secret  of  his  prayer  and 
purpose;  and  if  we  assume  that  he  dismissed  him 
before  the  catastrophe,  we  are  at  once  enabled  to  ex 
plain  how  he  could  take  up  his  peculiar  position  by 
the  pillars  without  exciting  attention.  Thus  ihe 
faithful  follower  escaped  death,  and  quickly  re 
ported  the  event  at  home. 

Ver.  31.  And  his  brethren  and  all  his  father's 
house  came  down.  This  is  the  first  hint  we  Jiave 
of  interest  in  Samson  on  the  part  of  his  brethren, 
and  the  house  of  his  father.  The  haste,  however, 
with  which  they  proceeded  to  Gaza,  and  the  great 

8  The  occurrence  in  Paus.  vi.  9  is  not  well  adapted  to  be 
brought  into  comparison. 

4  The  terrors  of  a  similar  calamity,  although  on  a  smaller 
scale,  were  experieaced  by  King  Henry,  the  son  of  Barba- 
rossa,  in  1183,  when  the  pillars  and  floor  of  the  "  Probstei," 
at  Erfurt,  gave  way.  Many  perished.  Only  the  king  and 
the  bishop,  who  sat  in  a  niche,  escaped  (cf.  Chron.  Mont. 
S  rent,  under  1183,  p.  48,  ed.  Mader).  On  the  21st  of  July, 
1864,  one  of  the  granite  pillars,  which  supported  the  dome 
of  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
broke.  A  frightful  catastrophe  ensued,  as  the  church 
crumbled  to  pieces  over  the  masses  whom  curiosity  had 
drawn  together. 
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fellowship  in  which  they  did  it,  speak  well  for 
them.  They  may  hare  arrived  soon  enough  to  see 
the  heap  of  ruins,  with  its  countless  dead  bodies, 
just  as  it  fell.  They  took  Samson  and  carried  him 
up  in  solemn  funeral  procession  (such  is  probably 

the  meaning  of  VV$  *S^1),  to  the  burial-place 
of  his  father,  who  had  not  lived  to  see  the  sorrow 
of  his  great  son.1  The  terrified  Philistines  permit 
ted  everything.  Anguish  and  mourning  reigned 
among  them.  Everything  was  in  confusion  — 
their  princes  were  dead.  And  so  the  corpse  of  the 
hero  who  smote  them  more  fearfully  in  death  than 
in  life,  was  borne  in  silent  procession  along  their 
borders. 

And  he  judged  Israel  twenty  years.  This 
statement  is  here  repeated  in  order  to  intimate  that 
Samson's  official  term  had  not  come  to  a  close  be 
fore  the  events  just  related,  but  terminated  with 
it. 

Samson  lived  and  died  in  conflict  with  the  na 
tional  enemies,  the  Philistines.  -The  same  fate  has 
befallen  his  history  and  its  exposition,  from  the 
time  of  Julian  the  imperial  Philistine  to  that  of 
many  writers  of  the  last  centuries.  It  was  espe 
cially  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
that  irreverence  was  too  often  called  criticism,  and 
that  frivolous  insipidity  was  considered  free  in 
quiry.  The  aesthetic  vapidness  which  was  in  part 
banished  from  the  field  of  classical  and  German 
literature,  continued  to  nestle  in  the  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament.2  Joh.  Philipp  Heine  may  indeed 
have  been  right  in  saying  (Dissertat.  .Same,  p. 
259),  that  the  mockery  "at  Samson's  jaw-bone  and 
foxes,  had  an  ulterior  object  in  view  ;  but  it  was  for 
the  most  part  the  Philistine-like,  prosaic  character 
which  ordinarily  marks  genuine  unbelief,  that  was 
unable  to  comprehend  and  rightly  estimate  the 
wonderful  drama  of  Samson's  life.  An  unfruitful 
comparison  with  Hercules  was  constantly  iterated, 
although  deeper  insight  clearly  shows  that,  apart 
from  the  lion-conquest  common  to  both,  Hercules 
is  of  all  Greek  heroes  the  least  suitable  to  be  com 
pared  with  Samson.  The  ingenuity  of  the  earlier 
ecclesiastical  teachers  might,  nevertheless,  have  led 
them  to  this  comparison.  But  according  to  Piper 
(Afyth.  der  Christl.  Kitnst.,  i.  131),  primitive  Chris 
tian  art  never  represented  even  so  much  as  the  con 
flict  of  Samson  with  the  lion  ;  and  later  works  of 
art  connected  Hercules  with  David  as  well  as  with 
Samson.  Mcnzel  (Symbolik,  ii.  380),  is  of  opinion 
that  the  representation  of  Samson,  in  the  act  of 
tearing  open  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  over  French  and 
German  church  doors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  an 
imitation  of  similar  Mithras  pictures.  The  repre 
sentation  of  Samson  with  one  foot  on  the  lion, 
while  with  his  hands  he  throttles  him,  typical  in 
Byzantine  pictures,  is  essentially  the  same  concep 
tion  (Schafer,  Handlmch  der  Malerei,  p.  127).  The 
noblest  conception  of  him  in  modern  poetry,  is  that 
of  Milton's  Sanuon  Agonittcs ;  but  that  drama 
treats  only  the  end  of  Samson's  life,  and  notwith 
standing  its  lofty  thoughts  and  Christian  fervor 
<li»fi;rure»  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Scripture  bv 
operatic  additions.  Handel's  oratorio,  Sanuon 
(JH •  r formed  for  the  first  time  in  London,  October 
12,  1742),  the  text  of  which  is  bv  Milton,  but  not 
worthy  of  the  great  subject,  is  celebrated.  The  es 
teemed  composer,  Joachim  KafF,  intended  to  pre 
pare  a  Samson  opera  ;  but  whether  it  was  ever  per- 

1  It  in  thorafbiv  only  poetically  that  Milton  repreMnta 
Manoah  a*  mill  allre  ml  the  lime  of  8anuk>n'«  catastrophe. 

a  In  a  writing  agaln»t  the  Jews  (Berlin,  1404),  Camion'* 
action  U  itylrd  "  ttktHUdck  "  (abominable). 
1ft 


formed  I  do  not  know.  At  what  a  low  ebb  the 
appreciation  of  the  Book  of  Judges  and  of  Samson 
stood  in  the  last  century,  is  shown  by  Herder's 
dialogue  ( Geist  der  Ebraiiicfi.  Poetie,  Werkt,  ii.  204), 
in  which  the  poet  endeavors  indeed  to  elevate  the 
narrative,  but  can  only  find  its  "  most  character 
istically  peculiar  and  beautiful  features,"  in  mat 
ters  incidental  to  the  main  story. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  how  the  Roman  Catholic 
legend  made  a  physician  of  Samson  ;  *  and  it  was 
certainly  far  from  "appropriate  when  a  jurist  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (La  Mothe  le  Bayer,  died 
1672)  represented  him  as  the  model  of  a  skeptical 
thinker.*  He  is  a  tvpeof  the  ancient  people  Israel 
itself  (cf.  the  Introduction),  which  is  everywhere 
victorious,  so  long  as  it  preserves  its  consecration 
intact,  but  falls  into  servitude  and  bondage  as  soon 
as  it  profanes  its  own  sacred  character.  The  types 
of  the  ancient  Church  fathers,  in  which  they  com 
pare  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Samson  with  Christ, 
are  very  ingenious ;  and  the  pure  and  elevated  dis 
position  they  manifest  therein,  finding  spirit  be 
cause  they  seek  it,  is  greatly  to  be  admired.  A 
wood-carving  over  the  choir-chairs  in  the  Maul- 
bronn  monastery  represents  Samson  with  long 
waving  hair,  riding  on  the  lion,  the  symbol  of 
death,  whose  jaws  he  tears  apart ;  while,  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  unicorn  lies  in  the  lap  of  the 
\  irgin,  —  together  svmboli/ing  the  birth  and  resur 
rection  of  Christ.  For  to  him  applies  the  saying 
of  the  Apostle  ( Heb.  xi.  32,  33),  that  by  faith  he 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  while  the  names  of 
the  other  Judges,  Othniel,  Khud,  Barak,  Gideon, 
Jephthah,  scarcely  ever  recur  among  the  Jews,  that 
of  Samson  was  frequently  used,  both  anciently  and 
in  modem  times. 

In  the  address  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  11),  the 
name  of  a  hero  Bedan  is  inserted  U'tween  Jcruhhanl 
and  Jephthah,  who  can  IH»  none  other  than  Samson. 
The  reading  Bapdx  of  the  LXX.  is  without  any 
probability  in  its  favor.  Bedan  is  Ben  Dan  (liter 
ally,  "Son  of  Dan"),  i'.  e.,  "the  Danite."  The 
familiar  use  of  this  name  in  honor  of  the  tril>e,  was 
undoubtedly  connected  with  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
on  Dan,  which  after  the  life  of  Samson  must  have 
seemed  to  have  special  reference  to  him  :  "  Dan 
shall  judge  his  people,  as  one  of  the  triln's  of  Is 
rael."  The  primitive  consciousness  of  the  prophecy 
of  Jacob  reveals  itself  herein  ;  ajid  nowhere  could 
it  !"•  said  with  more  profound  significance  than 
here,  —  "I  wait  for  thy  salvation,  ()  Jehovah " 
(Gen.  xlix.  18). 


IIOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

Samson,  having  found  his  God  again,  died  as  a 
hero.  His  brethren  carried  him  into  his  father's 
grave.  His  victory  was  greater  in  death  than  in 
life. 

Ancient  expositors  compare  his  death  with  thai 
of  Christ.  But  Samson  gave  up  his  life  in  order 
to  cause  his  enemies  to  die  :  Christ  in  order  to  give 
them  life.  Samson  died  gladly  Ix-causo  he  had 
found  his  God  again;  in  Christ  G<M|  wan  never 
lost.  It  is,  however,  a  good  death,  when  one  sees 
himself  restored  to  communion  with  God.  If  the 
Chriotian,  in  the  last  brief  hour  of  the  cross,  holds 
fast  his  faith,  the  thousand  foes  let  loose  against 

•  If  Indeed  Saiiwon  be  mount.    Cf.  lUynandl,  Titull  CW- 
tui  /.,/^/un'n.M,  Work*,  rill.  671. 
4  Cf.  lUjlc,  Del   HI.  23M. 
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him  by  sin  and  temptation  fall  before  him.     When  I      STAHKE  :  The  eyes  of  the  mind  are  better  than 
a  Christian  suffers,  the  representatives  of  evil  place  I  the  eyes  of  the  body.     We  can  better  spare  the 

themselves   round    about   him  with  laughter  and   '--— "-'--- -1-    ' 'n »__,n_j  __j 

mockery  ;  and  if  he  endures,  his  victory  in  death  is 
greater  than  in  life.     Strong  as  Samson,  was  the 


weak  woman  Perpetua  (in  the  second  century) ;  in 
the  midst  of  tortures  she  said,  "  I  know  that  I  suf 
fer,  but  I  am  a  Christian."  Thousands  of  martyrs 
have  died  as  Samson  died.  They  have  conquered 
through  the  cross,  and  have  heaped  mountains  of 
dishonor  upon  their  enemies.  But  they  were  not 
all  buried  by  their  brethren.  They  found  no  places 
in  their  fathers'  graves.  Only  He  from  whom 
nothing  is  hidden  knows  where  they  lie.  At  the 
last  day  they  shall  rise,  and  the  eyes  of  them  all 


latter  than  the  former.  —  THE  SAME  :  For  God  and 
native  land  life  itself  is  not  to  be  accounted  dear, 
but  should  gladly  be  surrendered  ;  and  he  alone 
who  does  this  is  truly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
valiant  hero.  Thus,  also,  didst  tliou,  O  Saviour, 
our  better  Samson,  conquer  in  dying.  —  GERLAC"H  : 
Samson  sported  before  the  Philistines,  not  as  one 
who,  fallen  from  a  merely  human  height,  endeavors 
with  smiling  scorn  to  maintain  his  self-conscious 
ness  amid  the  downfall  of  the  perishable  things 
of  this  world,  but  deeply  impressed  with  the  vanity 
of  everything  that  seeks  to  set  itself  up  against  the 
Lord  —  of  "  the  vain  war  of  the  earthen  pots 


shall  be  free  from  tears.  Samson  was  alone  ;  he  j  against  the  rock  "  of  which  Luther  speaks — and 
also  died  alone.  For  his  people  he  fought  alone  i  therefore  seizing  with  faith  on  the  renewed  prom- 
and  suffered  alone.  After  his  death,  the  tribe  of  i  ises  of  divine  grace.  —  THE  SAME:  He  becomes 
Judah  raised  itself  again  to  faith.  The  remem-  i  thoroughly  convinced  that,  mutilated  in  his  face, 
brance  of  Samson  preceded  the  deeds  of  David,  j  he  could  never  again  live  among  men,  exposed  to 
Let  no  one  fear  to  stand  alone,  whether  in  suffer-  the  scorn  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
ing  or  in  conflict.  The  words  of  a  faithful  heart  are  j  therefore  his  work  is  done  ;  his  play  is  turned  into 
not  spoken  in  vain.  The  seed  falls,  not  into  the  bitter  earnestness,  and  while  he  falls  and  dies,  he 
blue  sky, but  into  God's  living  kingdom,  and  in  its  [gains  the  greatest  victory  of  his  whole  life, 
spring  time  will  surely  rise.  i 


PART   THIRD. 

THE  conclusion  of  the  Book,  tracing  the  evils  of  the  period,  the  decay  of  the  priest 
hood,  the  self-will  of  individuals,  and  the  prevalence  of  licentiousness,  passion,  and  dis 
cord,  to  the  absence  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  form  of  government. 


FIRST   SECTION. 

THE    HISTORY    OP    MICAIl'S   PRIVATE    TEMPLE    AND    IMAGE-WORSHIP  :    SHOWING    THE    INDIVIDUAL 

ARBITRARINESS    OF   THE     TIMES,    AND    ITS    TENDENCY    TO    SUBVERT  AND    CORRUPT    THE 

RELIGIOUS    INSTITUTIONS    OP   ISRAEL. 


Micah,  a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,  sets  up  a  private  sanctuary  and  engages  a  wan 
dering  Levite  to  be  his  Priest. 

CHAPTER  XVII.  1-13. 

1  And  there  was  a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,  whose  name  was  Micah  [Micayehu]. 

2  And  he  said  unto  his  mother,  The  eleven  hundred  shekels  of  silver  that  were  taken 
from  thee,1  about  which  thou  cursedst,  and  spakest  of  also  in  mine  ears,  behold,  the 
silver  is  with  me ;  I  took  it.     And  his  mother  said,  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord 

3  [Jehovah],  my  son.     And  when  he  had  [And  he]  restored  the  eleven  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  to  his  mother,  [and]  his  mother  said,  I  had  wholly  dedicated  2  the 
silver  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  from  my  hand  for  my  son,  to  make  a  graven  image 

4  and  a  molten  image :  •  now  therefore  I  will  restore  it  unto  thee.     Yet  [And]  he 
restored  the  money  [silver]  unto  his  mother  ;  and  his  mother  took  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  and  gave  them  to  the  founder,  who  made  thereof  a  graven  image 


I 


CHAPTER  XVII.   1-1.3. 


5  and  a  molten  image :  and  they  were  in  the  house  of  Micah  [Micayehu].     And 

the  man  Micah  had  an  house  of  gods  [a  "Beth  Eiouim,"  God's-house],  and  made  an  ephod, 

and  teraphim,  and  consecrated  [appointed]  one  of  his  sons,  who  [and  he]  became 

T.  his  priest.    In  those  days  there  wag  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which 

1  teas  right  in  his  own  eyes.     And  there  was  a  young  man  out  of  Beth-lehem-judah 

of  the   family  of  Judah,  who   was  a  Levite,  and   he  sojourned  there  [temporarily]. 

8  And  the  man  departed  out  of  the  city  from  [out  of]   Beth-lehem-judah,  to  sojourn 
where  he  could  find  a  place :  and  he  came  to  mount  Ephraim   to  the  house  of 

9  Micah,  as  he  journeyed.     And  Micah  said  unto  him,  Whence  earnest  thou?     And 
he  said  unto  him,  I  am  a  Levite  of  Beth-lehem-judah,  and  I  go  to  sojourn  where  I 

10  may  find  a  place.     And  Micah  said  unto  him,  Dwell  [Abide]  with  me,  and  be  unto 
me  a  father  and  a  priest,  and  I  will  give  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  by  the  year,  arid 

11  a  suit  of  apparel,  and  thy  victuals.     So  the  Levite  went  in.     And  the  Levite  was 
content  [consented]  to  dwell  with  the  man,  and  the  young  man  was  [became]  unto 

12  him  as  one  of  his  sons.     And  Micah  consecrated  [appointed]  the  Levite;  and  the 

13  young  man  became  his  priest,  and  was  in  the  house  of  Micah.     Then  said  Micah, 
Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  will  do  me  good,  seeing  1  have  a  Levite  to 
[t-eeing  the  Levite  has  become]  my  priest 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  2.  _  Tjb  nf?b  "^ITSL  ^b  is  the  fiat,  ineommodi.  Strictly  speaking,  7  simply  marks  some  sort  of  rela 
tion,  the  exact  nature  of  which  must  be  otherwise  determined.  The  present  phrase,  rendered  as  liu-rally  as  possible,  is  : 
"which  (sc.  P^3)  wu  taken  fur  thee,''  cf.  our  popular  use  of  the  same  phrase,  and  the  German,  welehes  ilir  <,vnnm- 
men  ward.  Ew'al'd  (who  with  characteristic  self-confidence  announces  that  he  must  leave  the  "  .-illy  absurdity  "  «f  the 
ordinary  explanation  of  this  pannage  "  to  those  who  do  not  he.-itate  to  dud  their  own  fully  in  the  Bible,1'}  seems  to 

take  7J  /  as  the  dative  of  the  author:  the  money  taken  (received)  by  thee  from  my  father.  For  he  relates,  quite  in 
historical  style,  that  a  young  man  of  Mount  Ephmim,  whose  father  probnbly  died  early,  took  the  money  which  had  been 
left  to  his  mother  into  his  own  hands,  in  order  by  using  to  increase  it  (!) :  and  that,  followed  by  his  mother'*  M-.—  ii.g, 
b«  wan  fortunate,  and  wan  about  to  restore  the  money  to  her,  as  became  a  dutiful  son,  when  she  made  him  a  present  of 

it  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  (tcJtmucken)  god,  etc.     The  perfect    "TIPP*,  be  says,  is  the    perfect  of  volition  (like 

VlttHpn,  Ter.  8):  "I  will  take;  it  is  my  will  to  take."  But  if  the  Hebrew  author  meant  to  tell  this  story,  he  ex- 
protsed  himself  very  obscurely.  The  imprecatory  oath,  too,  IB  thus  left  without  explanation.  And  notwithstanding  all 
Ewald'i  effort*  in  behalf  of  him,  Micah  is  still  in  suspicious  possession  of  the  money  ("PS  ^33 H  Han),  before  he 
tell*  bis  mother  that  he  will  take  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  benediction  which,  according  to  Kwald,  the  mother 
pronounce*  on  her  son,  might  be  more  politic  than  free.  —  Ta.J 

[3  Ver.  8.  —  TltT^n  lTrpn.  Render  :  "  I  Terily  dedicate."  Although  Dr.  Cassel  also  translates  here  by  the 
pluperfect,  he  expli'itu  it  of  the  present,  see  below.  On  this  use  of  the  perfect  cf.  On*.  Gram.  12<5,  4.  The  word 
"  wholly  "  of  the  K.  V.  is  better  omitted.  The  infiii.  absolute  in  this  construction  is  intensive,  not  extensive  It  docs 
rot  awmrt  the  completeness  of  the  consecration,  but  simply  makes  it  prominent,  as  being  thu  as«  to  which  she  determine* 
to  put  the  money.  Cf.  <;«•»  131.  8  —  Ta.J 

[«  Ver.  8.  —  i"T32!^  VDD.  Dr.  Cassel :  BiM  vnd  GusstrerL,  "  Image  and  cast-work  "  ;  i.  e.,  an  image  of  wood  or 
>tone  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  silver  or  gold,  ste  below.  This  explanation,  although  concurred  in  by  several 
critics,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  certain  to  make  it  worth  while  to  disfigure  our  English  text  by  inserting  it.  —  Ta.J 

EXKGET1CAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  only  over  the  individual  tribes  to  which  he  bc- 

longed,  while  in  others  it  WHS  not  seldom  resided  ; 


After  the  story  of  Samson's  heroic  life  and  death, 


and,  being  wholly  personal  in  ita  nature,  disap- 


tl.ere  follow  in  conclusion  two  narratives,  of  which  '  jK-ared  from  his  house  a*  soon  as  he  died, 
the  first  embraces  chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii.,  the  second  I  In  chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii.  another  lesson  is 
chaps,  xix.-xxi.  Though  not  connected  with  each  i  brought  forward,  hints  of  which  had  already  oc- 
other  either  by  time  or  place,  they  are  nevertheless  currcd  in  earlier  parts  of  the  Hook.  The  religious 
not  mere  accidental  appendages  to  the  preceding  j 'central  point  of  the  nation,  also,  became  unsettled, 
historical  narrative,  but  essential  parts  of  the  well-  And  this  was  the  greater  danger.  The  sanctuary 
considered  organism  of  the  entire  Hook,  in  conse- '  at  Shiloh,  the  law  and  covenant  of  (iod  that  were 
quence  of  which  also  they  received  the  position  in  in  the  sacred  ark,  were  the  real  pillars  of  Israel's 
which  we  find  them.  The  profound  pragmatism  ]  nationality.  The  existence  of  this  spiritual  unity 
of  the  Hook  (see  Introduction,  sect  1)  designs  to '  was  brought  out  in  the  ojM-ning  sentence  of  the 
show,  that  the  heroic  period  of  the  Judges  is  full  |  Hook  :  "  And  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  sons 
indeed  of  the  wonders  of  (iod's  compassion,  but  of  Israel  asked  Jehovah."  It  had  in  dark  times 
lacks  that  organic  centralization  and  unity  which  demonstrated  itself  to  be  the  guaranty  of  national 
only  the  kinglv  office,  rightly  instituted  and  rightly  cohesion.  The  tribes  wen?  twelve,  indeed,  and  their 
exercised,  could  afford.  This  want  manifested  it-  cities  lay  scattered  from  Hcer-sheba  to  the  sources 
Mlf  even  under  the  greatest  Judges.  The  influ-  of  the  Jordan  ;  but  there  was  but  one  sanctuary, 
nice  of  the  Judge  extended,  for  tho  most  part,  where  the  (iod  of  Israel  was  inquired  of.  It  ap- 
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peared,  however,  that  the  long-continued  want  of 
a  closer  political  organization,  threatened  also  the 
unity  of  the  religious  orga'nism.  For  not  only 
wa.-s  the  service  of  foreign  idols  introduced,  threat 
ening  the  nerve  of  popular  strength  and  national 
freedom,  but  subjective  superstition,  also,  and  in 
considerate  division,  asserted  themselves  within  the 
religious  organization.  This  is  shown  by  the  story 
of  Micah's  sanctuary. 

Ver.  1.  And  there  was  a  man  of  mount  Eph- 
raim,  and  his  name  was  Micayehu.  Avarice, 
the  Apostle  tells  us,  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Covet- 
ousness,  like  all  sin,  knows  no  shame.  Its  lustful 
eyes  profane  even  that  which  is  holy.  The  treas- 
u'res  of  temples  have  ever  excited  the  rapacity  of 
savage  enemies.  The  gifts  of  the  pious  convert 
houses  of  prayer  into  objects  of  envy.  Faithful 
Israelites,  who  believed  in  Jehovah,  went  to  Shi- 
loh,  in  Kphraim,  performed  there  their  pious  duties, 
inquired  of  God  after  truth,  prayed,  and  brought 
their  offerings  for  the  honor  and  maintenance  of 
the  house  of  God.  Among  those  who  did  this, 
was  doubtless  also  the  father  of  Micayehu.  For 
that  he  confessed  Jehovah,  is  evident  from  the 


name  which  he  gave  to  his  son  :  !HTO''D,  "  who  is 
like  Jehovah."  Such  names  are  only  given  in 
homes  where  Jehovah  is  honored,  at  least  in  ap 
pearance.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  persons 
are  named  "Theodore,"1  "Nathaniel,"  "  Theophi- 
lus,"  or  other  like  names,  gives  no  assurance  that 
they  are  what  their  names  declare  them  to  be. 
The  father  of  Micayehu  must  also  have  been  rich  ; 
for  he  left'  his  widow  large  sums  of  money.  The 
latter,  according  to  all  appearances,  was  avaric 
ious;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account  that 
true  faith  in  Jehovah  took  no  root«in  her  heart, 
although  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  often  on  her 
lips. 

Vers.  2,  3.  Behold,  here  is  the  money  ;  I  took 
it.  The  rich  woman  had  been  deprived  of  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Eleven  hundred  shekels,  at  that 
time,  evidently  represented  a  very  considerable 
amount;  large  enough  to  be  spoken  of  in  "round 
figures."  The  woman  was  beside  herself;  her  soul 
\vas  in  her  money  :  and  so  she  cursed  the  thief. 
Cursing  is  still  a  frightful  oriental  custom.  It  was 
regarded  as  an  invocation  of  judgments  from 
heaven.  Hence,  the  dread  of  the  effects  of  curses, 
in  heathenism,  arose  not  only  from  faith,  but  still 
•more  from  superstition.  The  sin  was  indeed  en 
gaged  in,  but  the  curse  was  dreaded  ;  just  as  other 
thieves  do  not  refrain  from  stealing,  but  guard 
themselves  anxiously  against  the  police.  To  this 
must  be  added  that  parental  curses  were  feared  as 
the  heaviest  of  all  bans  (among  the  Greeks  cf. 
Nagelsbach,  Nachhom.  Theol.,  p.  350).  Sirach  (iii. 
9)  still  said  in  his  day,  that  "  the  curse  of  a  mother 
overturns  the  houses  of  children."  Micah  heard 
the  awful  imprecations  of  his  mother's  maledic 
tion,  and  shuddered.  He  could  not  say,  "  a  cause 
less  curse  takes  no  effect"  (Prov.  xxvi.  2).  He 
had  taken  the  money,  which  was  now  charged 
with  his  mother's  curses.  With  these  he  will  not 
have  it.  "Here  is  your  money  back,"  he  says; 
"  I  took  it"  As  one  shakes  off  rain,  so  he  would 

1  The  priest  who  subsequently  entered  the  service  of 
Micah,  was  named  "Jonathan,"  i.  e.,  Theodore.     See  at 
ch.  xviii.  30. 

2  Bertheau  assumes  that  the  mother  devoted  the  money 
to  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  her  son  had  already  a  Beth 
Elohim.     But  it  was  only  the  image  that  could  make  any 
house  a  "  House  of  God."     It  is  certainly  more  natural  to 
suppose  that,  when  he  utterly  refused  to  accept  the  money, 


free  himself  of  this  curse  laden  money.  "  It  is  thy 
son,"  he  says,  "  and  his  house,  whom  thou  hust 
cursed.  Take  the  money — I  do  not  wish  it." 
His  words,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  express  more  of 
reproach  than  of  consciousness  of  guilt.  And  the 
mother  resembles  those  people  of  whom  James 
says  (ch.  iii.  10) :  "  Out  of  the  same  mouth  pro- 
ceedeth  blessing  and  cursing."  She  had  cursed,  in 
inconsiderate  wrath,  and  without  investigation,  on 
account  of  her  lost  money.  That  being  recovered, 
she  will  save  her  son  from  the  effects  of  her  male 
diction.  As  if  blessing  and  curse  were  under  hu 
man  control,  she  exclaims  :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  my 
son,  unto  Jehovah." 

The  son  was  in  any  case  wrong  in  taking  the 
money  secretly.  The  purpose  for  which  he  took 
it,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  context  and  the 
speech  of  the  mother.  He  wished  it  for  the  pur 
pose  which  he  afterwards  carried  out.  This  also 
explains  sufficiently  why  he  took  it  secretly :  he 
probably  did  not  believe  that  his  mother  would 
approve  his  design.  For  the  preparation  of  pesel 
and  massekah,  an  image  and  cast-work,  for  the 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  was  itself  a  theft,  notwith 
standing  that  it  looked  like  an  act  of  service  to 
God.  But  it  turned  out  differently.  It  was  nat 
ural  that  his  mother  should  ask  for  what  purpose 
he  had  taken  it ;  and  he  replies  that  he  had  des 
tined  it  for  Jehovah,  to  fit  out  a  private  sanctuary 
with  an  image  and  cast-work.  The  mother,  in 
order  to  appease  him,  says  :  then  do  I  consecrate 
it  for  Jehovah,  from  my  hand  for  my  son  (the  for 
mula  of  dedication),  that  he  may  make  an  "image 
and  cast-work  ;  "  'L  now  therefore  take  the  money. 
Hereupon  there  arises  a  genuine  contest  of  super 
stition.  He  is  now  afraid  of  the  curse-laden  money. 
And  she  is  in  dread  lest  the  frustration  of  the  seem 
ingly  religious  end  for  which  her  son  intended  to 
use  it,  should  fall  back  upon  herself.  He  has  ex 
cused  his  theft  with  the  word  "  Jehovah ; "  and  she 
seeks  to  cover  up  her  curse  with  it.  Superstition 
thus  shows  itself  to  be  the  worst  profanation,  trans 
muting  eternal  truth  into  subjective  personal  in 
terest. 

Ver.  4.  And  his  mother  took  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver.  Micah  had  once  more  refused 
the  money.  He  still  fears  the  curse  that  it  may 
bring  with  it.  Thereupon  the  mother  causes  tho 
"  image  and  cast-work  to  be  made ;  applying, 
however,  not  1,100  shekels,  but  only  200.  This 
shows  that  it  was  only  avarice,  and  not  the  fact 
that  she  had  dedicated  the  money  to  religious  pur 
poses,  that  had  inspired  her  curse.  For  even  now 
she  cannot  part  with  more  than  200  shekels  out 
of  the  1,100.  On  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  evi 
dent  that  the  purpose  for  which  Micah  took  the. 
money  was  the  manufacture  of  the  image ;  for  it 
is  set  up  "  in  his  house,"  and  he  combines  with  it 
still  other  operations. 

Ver.  5.  And  he  set  up  an  ephod  and  tera- 
phim.  These  words  give  the  key  to  the  whole 
transaction,  and  even  afford  a  clew  to  the  time  in 
which  it  took  place.  The  paternal  house  of  Micah, 
it  appears,  had  not  openly  broken  with  the  service 
of  Jehovah.  This  is  clear  from  both  his  and  his 
mother's  words  (vers.  2,  3,  13).  But  their  hearts 

she  took  it  upon  herself  to  provide  the  image  with  the 
money  in  question,  in  order  to  deliver  him  from  the  curse. 
She  can  have  come  to  this  use  of  the  money,  only  because 
he  gave  it  as  the  object  for  which  he  took  it.  The  mother 
applies  only  two  hundred  shekels  ;  the  opinion  that  the 
others  were  used  by  way  of  endowment  is  at  least  not  in 
dicated  in  the  text. 
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were  not  wholly  with  God.  This  i*  evident  from 
her  avarice  and  malediction.  Theirs  was  not  a 
house  in  which  the  Canaanitish  Baal  was  sacri 
ficed  to  ;  but  neither  was  it  one  in  which  there  was 
more  of  true  religion  than  the  form  and  name. 
In  the  house  of  Joash  there  stood,  before  Gideon 
destroyed  it,  an  altar  of  Baal  and  an  Asherah. 
That  was  not  the  case  here.  But  selfishness  and 
superstitious  egoism  arc  idolatrous  in  their  nature 
and  consequences,  even  when  Jehovah,  that  is,  the 
God  of  Israel,  is  still  spoken  of.  What  R.  Juda 
Hallevi»  says  of  Micah  and  others,  applies  espe 
cially  to  him  :  "  He  resembles  a  man  who,  while 
inccstuously  marrying  his  sister,  should  strictly 
observe  the  customary  laws  of  marriage."  He 
makes  use  of  the  name  of  God,  but  for  that  which 


is  vanity  (S^,  Ex.  xx.  7).  "He  made  an 
ephod."  The  sin  of  which  he  was  thus  guilty, 
lay  not  in  the  ephod,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  set  it 
up.  The  ephod  was  designed  for  the  lawful  priest 
hood.  The  Urim  and  Thummim  were  intended 
for  Israel's  high-priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  30),  in  order 
that  by  means  of  them  they  might  do  the  constant 
organ*  of  objective  divine  wisdom  tor  the  whole 
people,  at  the  place  where  they  served  before  God. 
Hence,  thev  neither  could  nor  ought  to  serve  the 
subjective  interests  of  individual  men  or  tribes,  or 
be  inquired  of  anywhere  else  than  where  the  priest 
was  who  bore  them  on  his  heart.  This  fact  also 
renders  the  meaning  of  Judg.  viii.  27  clear,  where 
it  is  related  that  after  Gideon  had  set  up  an  ephod 
with  the  golden  booty  obtained  from  the  Midian- 
ites,  all  Israel  went  a-whoring  after  it,  and  found 
a  snare  in  it.  Gideon,  it  is  true,  served  .lehovah 
sincerely  and  truly,  and  meant  only  that  his  ephod 
should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  people  of  the 
wonderful  deeds  of  God  ;  but  in  setting  it  up,  he 
nevertheless  introduced  a  precedent  which  sub 
jective  superstition  misused  to  its  own  hurt.  For, 
inasmuch  as  he  set  it  up  in  his  own  house,  he 
gave  occasion  for  others  to  think  that  they  also 
might  do  the  same  in  their  houses.  The  deeds  in 
consequence  of  which  he  instituted  the  ephod  were 
soon  lost  sight  of;  and  the  eye  was  directed  only 
to  the  money  out  of  which  il  proceeded.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  precisely  for  Micah  Gideon's  ex 
ample  proved  a  source  of  danger,  —  for  which, 
however,  the  blame  falls  not  on  the  hero,  but  on 
Micah.  We  thus  obtain  a  clew  to  the  time  in 
which  the  event  here  related  occurred.  Micah  was 
a  man  of  Ephraim  who  lived  not  long  after  the 
days  of  Gideon.  There  was  pride  enough  in  Eph- 
rafra  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  right  of  doing  what 
was  done,  however  grandly  and  nobly,  in  the 
smaller  tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  is  at  all  times  the 
practice  of  paltry  selfishness  to  dishonor  the  ex 
traordinary  actions  of  great  men,  by  lifting  them  as 
rloaks  for  their  own  mean  ends.  G'idcon  destroyed 
the  altar  of  Baal  secretly,  and  for  this  purpose 
made  use  of  his  father's  people  and  means  without 
his  father's  knowledge.  Micah  probably  excused 
himself  by  this  example,  when  he  secretly  took  his 
mother's  money,  in  order  to  set  up  that  which  in 
his  own  interest  he  destined  for  God. 

The  anarchy  of  arbitrary  individualism  exhibits 
itself  very  strikingly  here,  in  the  fact  that  a  mere 

common  man  (E  Vt  ^H*!  vcr-  I  K  without  name 

1  Kami,  IT.  14,  ed.  CaMrl,  p  888. 

*  The  Talmud,  SanJudri*,  108  b,  call*  the  name  of  the 

place  where  Micah  llrwl,  3-^  and  p«U  It  at  a  dtetenc* 
of  thn*  V»S  from  Shlloh.  go  fkr  u  OM  name  U  con- 


or  merit,  has  the  presumption  to  do  the  same  thing 
which  Gideon,  the  Judge  and  Deliverer  of  Israel,* 
had  undertaken  to  do  ;  and  that  he  does  it  on  the 
same  mountains  of  Ephraim  on  which,  at  no 
great  distance,  in  Shiloh,  the  ark  of  God  and  the 
lawful  ephod  were  to  be  found.  R.  Nathan  -' 
thinks  that  the  places  were  so  near  to  each  other, 
that  the  smoke  from  both  sanctuaries  might  com 
mingle,  as  it  rose  upward.  A  mere  common  man, 
who  had  nothing  but  money,  presumed  to  found  a 
sanctuary,  with  an  ephod  and  a  priest,  and  to  pass 
this  off  as  an  oracle  of  Jehovah.  The  object  he  had 
in  view  can  hardly  have  been  any  other  than  to 
ensnare  the  people  "who,  in  the  pressure  of  their  re 
ligious  needs,  sought  for  instruction,  and  brought 
votive  offerings  and  gifts.  For  this  purpose,  the 
house  which  he  founded  must  have  been  assimilated 
to  the  tabernacle  ;  vet  not  so  completely  as  to  be 
attractive  only  to  tne  thoroughly  pious  worshippers 
of  Jehovah.  For  us  these  would  not  under  any  cir 
cumstances  visit  anv  sanctuary  but  that  at  Shiloh, 
Micah's  house  would  then  have  failed  of  its  pur 
pose.  It  could  be  made  attractive  only  by  mak 
ing  it  minister  to  the  superstition  of  sensual 
worship,  and  by  vesting  this  ministry  in  the  forms 
of  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Hence  he  speaks  of 
consecration  to  Jehovah,  but  at  the  same  time  rep 

resents  the  latter  by  means  of  HDE^-1  vC2  (an 
image  and  cast-work).  He  set  up  an  ephod,  and 
supplemented  it  with  teraphim.  He  needed  a 
priest  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  Levite,  he  himself 
selects  one  of  his  sons  for  the  office.  Every  part 
of  his  proceeding  is  thus  marked  by  subjective 
arbitrariness,  which  under  pious  names  concealed 
self-interest  and  superstition.  The  narrator  strik* 
ingly  j  ii  lints  out  this  his  sin,  by  means  of  a  few  deli 
cate  strokes.  Hitherto  the  man  had  always  been 
called  Micavehn,  distinctly  bearing  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  l$ut  from  ver.  5,  where  he  sets  up  his 
sanctuary,  onward,  he  is  only  spoken  of  as  Micah. 
The  name  of  God  was  not  to  be  desecrated  in  him. 
And  although  Micah  speaks  of  "  Jehovah  "  (v.  13), 
his  house  is  only  called  a  Beth  Elohim,  —  a  name 
also  given  to  the  temples  of  heathen  deities,  —  not 
lleth  Jehovah,  house  of  Jehovah.  No  description 
is  given  of  what  the  goldsmith  shajn-d  out  of  the 
mother's  two  hundred  pieces  of  money  ;  but  it  is 

called  ^p^p-")  /p?3,  an  image  and  cast-work. 
These  words  at  the  same  time  pronounce  judg 
ment  against  the  sin  that  had  Iwen  committed,  for 
they  are  the  technical  expressions  under  which  the 
law  forbids  the  making  of  every  kind  ot  ima^i- 
work  for  idolatrous  purjRjses.  The  narrator  has 
his  eye  doubtless  on  Deut.  xxvii.  15:  "  Cur>ed 

(TS)  is   the   man  that  maketh  n^SI  V^, 

an  abomination  unto  Jehovah,  the  work  of  the 
hands  of  the  artificer."  He  intimates,  assuredly, 
that  the  same  man  who  t>tood  in  such  dread  of  lus 
mother's  curse  on  the  thief  of  her  money,  ren 
dered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  more  awful  ciiroc  oJ' 
the  divine  law,  when  he  desired,  or  at  any  rate  ac 
cepted,  such  image-work.  The  form  of  the  image 
cannot,  however,  be  determined  with  certainty. 
The  opinion  that  it  represented  a  calf,  is  certainly 
not  tenable.  It  is  not  true  that  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel,  was  ever  or  anywhere  represented  under 

cerned,  It  appxan  to  be  only  a  name  of  reproach,  with  a 
to  Deut.  xxrlli.  27  ;  Lev.  zxi.  20.     ID  Pttnekim 


117  a,  the  place  Menu  to  be  named  *22  [flttui, 
probably  In  pursuance  of  a  similar  homileUcai  explanation. 
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the  figure  of  a  bull  or  calf.     On  the  contrary,  this  |  At  Mcgara,  there  was  an  oracle  of   the  goddess 
figure  was  symbolical  of  a  contrast,  a  national  and  |  Night,  represented  as  a   high   and  closely  veiled 


historical  contrast,  with  Jehovah.  This  appears 
both  from  the  golden  calf  of  the  desert  and  from  tl 
history  of  Jeroboam.1  To  infer  from  the  analogy 
of  the  latter,  that  Micah  also  cast  a  calf,  would 
likewise  be  erroneous.  For  Mieah's  act  has  no 
national,  but  only  a  religious  significance.  He 
does  not  intend  to  set  up  a  contrast  to  Jehovah 
but  only  a  superstitious  syncretism  with  othei 
sanctuaries.  Hud  the  image  been  a  calf,  the  nar 
rator  would  have  taken  occasion  to  say  so  ;  for 
that  of  itself,  in  its  relation  to  the  idolatry  of  the 
desert,  would  have  indicated  the  nature  of  Micah'; 
sin.  Since  it  must  be  assumed  that  Micah  in 
tended  to  establish  a  sort  of  tabernacle,  it  is  to  be 
h.ippust-d  that  in  his  image-work  also  he  carried 
out  this  imitation  to  the  extreme  of  superstition. 

In  the  tabernacle,  on  the 
there  were  two  cherubim,  with  outspread  wi 
and  in  Ex.  xxv.  22,  God  says  :  "  I  will  speak  with 
thce  from  upon  the  kapporeth  [mercy-scat],  from 
between  the  two  cherubim."  Now,  if  Micah, 
while  in  general  imitating  this  arrangement,  trans 
formed  tlie  cherubim  into  sphinx-like  figures,  such 
as  were  found  in  Egyptian  temples,  and  sym- 
bolyzed  (as  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  lib.  v.  ch.  5,  well 
explains.)  the  mvsterious  problems  concerning  the 
Deity,  which  received  their  solution  at  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  he  would  at  the  same  time  minister 
to  the  superstition  of  the  time.  And  it  was  espe 
cially  the  establishment  of  an  oracle  that  Micah 


had  in  view.  The  verb  '  means  to  cut,  to 
chisel,  especially  in  wood,  to  carve  ;  for  the  image, 
can  be  burnt  (Deut.  vii.  5,  25),  or  sawed 


in  pieces  (Deut.  xii.  3). 


is  the  coating  of 


gold  with  which  the  image  was  covered  (cf.  Ewald, 
Altert/tUmer,  p.  256,  2d  edit.),  and  is  therefore 
oftenest  mentioned  in  connection  with  pcse!,  but 
frequently  also  without  it.  Such  wooden  images 
(called  ttava,  by  the  Greeks),  says  K.  O.  Muller 
(Archaologie,  §  69),  were  adorned  with  ehaplets 
and  diadems,  neck-chains,  and  ear-pendants.  To 
this  the  lawgiver  refers,  when  he  says  (Deut.  vii. 
25):  "The  images  of  their  gods  ye  shall  burn 
with  fire  ;  thou  shalt  not  desire  the  silver  or  gold 
that  is  on  them."  Beside  the  ephod  Micah  also 
made  teraphim.  This  addition  shows  that  he  de 
signed  the  ephod  for  divining  purposes.  The  sub 
ject  of  the  teraphim  has  hitherto  remained  envel 
oped  in  a  great  deal  of  obscurity.  From  Ezek.  xxi. 
26  (21),  2  Kgs.  xxiii.  24,  and  Hos.  iii.  4,  (cf.  also 
1  Sam.  xv.  2.3),  it  is  certain  that  they  were  con 
sulted,  like  oracles.  They  were  shaped  like  human 
beings,  see  1  Sam.  xix.  13  ;  and  they  were  small, 
otherwise  Rachel  could  not  have  concealed  them 
(Gen.  xxxi.  34).  Antiquity  conceived  of  every  thing 
connected  with  divination  as  wrapped  in  dark 
ness  and  mystery.  The  heathen  oracle  issued  out 
of  the  depth  and  darkness  in  enigmatic  language. 
1  Cf  my  treatise,  Jeroboam,  Erf.  1856.  Unfortunately, 
Keil  also  thinks  that  this  opinion  is  ff  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,"  although  he  adduces  no  grounds  for  it.  For  that 

the  term  7317,  in  Ex.  xxxii.  4,  is  also  followed  by 
PI  ^T  E,  is  a«  natural  as  It  is  that  this  latter  word  is  always 

found  whenever  cast  linages  are  spoken  of.  Cf.  Ex.  xxxiv. 
17.  The  error  i.s  so  widespread  that  it  has  even  found  a 
place  in  the  reply  of  Thomas  (  Union,  Kath.  Kirch',  p.  40), 
to  Stahl's  book  oa  "Union."  [On  this  question  of  the 


figure.  The  liitle  teraphim  also  must  have  borne 
about  them  tokens  of  their  mysterious  nature. 
We  may  venture  to  recognize  them  in  the  little 
shapes  of  Greek  art,  enveloped  in  a  thick  mantle 
and  hat,  who  constantly  accompany  the  figures  of 
yEsculapius,  the  divining  god  of  the  healing  art 
(where  also  the  tablets  usually  appear,  symbolic 
of  the  responses  of  the  god.  Muller,  Archa»(.,  §  394, 
1).  Among  the  various  names  given  to  these 
attendant  figures  by  the  Greeks,  is  that  of  Teles- 
phoros,  end-bringing.'2  It  is  well  known  thai  ora 
cles  were  most  frequently  consulted  with  reference 
to  physical  ailments.  In  Israel,  also,  in  days  of 
apostacy,  idols  were  applied  to  for  healing  (2 
Kgs.  i.  2).  The  teraphim,  accordingly,  appear  to 
represent  oracles  of  healing.  Their  "name,  at  all 
events,  teraphim  (trophim),  approximates  closely 
to  that  of  Trophonius,a  for  which  also  the  Greek 
language  affords  no  suitable  etymology.  Tropho- 
nius  is  the  healing  oracle,  who  delivered  his  re 
sponses  in  a  dark  chasm,  and  who,  like  ^Escula- 
pius,  is  represented  with  a  serpent,  from  which  he 

probably  derived  his  name  (cf.  T^)-  The  relation 
ship  of  teraphim  and  "  seraphim  "  is  plain  enough. 
The  serpent-divination  of  Greece  is  manifestly  of 
Asiatic  origin.  That  the  Israelites  offered  incense 
to  the  healing  serpent  erected  by  Moses,  we  learn 
from  the  history  of  Hczekiah,  who  destroyed  it 


(2   K 


The  teraphim,  then,   explain 


themselves  and  some  other  matters,  when  we  re 
gard  them  as  Telesphoroi,  possessed  of  oracular 
healing  attributes.  Every  passage  in  which  they 
appear  is  in  this  way  fully  explained. 

Ver,  6.  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel.  There  was  no  central  civil  authority,  that 
could  interpose  against  sin  and  its  seductive  arts. 
The  sentence  teaches  that  in  Israel  it  was  consid 
ered  the  office  of  the  king,  not  to  allow  such  arbi 
trariness  and  sin  as  those  of  Micah  to  assert  them 
selves.  It  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  anarchy, 
when,  alongside  of  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  a 
nmon  man  took  it  upon  himself  to  seduce  the 
people  into  superstition.  It  must,  however,  be 
id,  that  even  though  the  worship  of  God  in  Shi 
loh  was  strong  enough  to  face  such  dangers,  it 
is  nevertheless  presumptively  a  sign  of  weakness 
in  the  contemporary  ministers  of  that  worship,  that 
Mieah  had  the  courage  to  do  as  he  did.  The  com 
plaint  of  our  verse  is  made,  because  in  reality 
Micah  sinned  against  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Mosaic  faith  and  law.  It  is  not  the  freedom  which 
permitted  a  man  to  have  a  chapel  of  his  own,  that 
s  lamented;  but  the  license  which  enabled  him  to 
fit  out  an  idol-temple,  to  establish  an  oracje,  and 
arbitrarily  to  disfigure  the  genuine  national  cul- 
tus.  For  the  rest,  the  utterance  is  one  that  could 
be  made  only  when  the  kingly  office  was  either  ex 
pected  to  exhibit  or  had  exhibited,  its  efficiency  in 
-irotccting  the  law  in  its  purity.  It  was  possible 
nly  until  the  most  flourishing  point  of  Solomon's 

leaning  of  calf-idols  in  Israel,  cf.  Smith's  Btble  Diction' 
ary,  art.  rr  Calf."  —  Ta.] 

2  It  is  only  by  the  gift  of  foretelling  limit  and  end,  from 
amid  concealment  and  mystery,  that  the  nature  and  sym 
bol  of  the  Telesphoroi  can  be  explained  ;  and  only  thus  for 
can  a  connection  between  them  and  the  sages  of  telesphoria, 
of  which  Bik-kh  speaks,  be  allowed.  It  is  only  their  connec- 
ion  with  the  teraphim  that  explains  both  these  aud  them. 
This  fact  escaped  both  Preller  (Griec/i.  Myth.,  i.  327)  and 
WulcktT  ( Gritrh.  Myth.,  ii.  740). 

8  \V,n,s..  connection  with   Serapis  and  Sarapu  is  to  be 
ore  minutely  explained  elsewhere. 
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reign,  and  probable  only  in  the  times  when  men 
were  seeking  a  king  to  remedy  the  prevalent  an 
archy. 

Vers.  7-12.  And  there  was  a  Levite.  Micah 
probably  found  that  his  sanctuary  lacked  consid 
eration,"  because  it  had  no  priest.  There  were 
priests  enough  in  Kphraim,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  none  of  them  were  willing  to 
serve  him  —  which  redounds  to  their  honor.  As- 
bistance  came  to  him,  however,  from  another 
quarter.  A  young  man,  who  according  to  rule 

was  settled  in  Judah    (rn-,JT! 

Josh,  xxi.  4),  became  discontented  at  home,  and 

look   to  travelling  about,  after  the  manner  of  a 


his  sons,"  —  an  expression  which  stands  in  sug 
gestive  contrast  with  Micah's  promise  to  regard 
Rim  "  as  a  father."  For  the  sake  of  money,  the 
Levite  submitted  to  be  "consecrated,  ordafned," 

by  an  Ephraimite.  (The  words  "21 
are  a  standing  expression  for  to  induct,  to  ordain. 
The  expression  is  derived  (as  Ex.  xxix.  33  com 
pared  with  ver.  24  clearly  shows),  from  the  cere 
mony  of  laying  the  offerings  required  at  the  conse 
cration  of  a  priest  upon  his  hands,  "*23  v37,  Ex. 

xxix.  24).  At  all  events,  Micah  valued  the  Leviti- 
cal  dignity  more  highly  than  the  Levite  himself 
did.  When  the  latter  had  entered  his  house,  ho 


^cholar  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  stopj>ed  some  i  exclaimed  :  — 
t.me  in  Bethlehem,  but  left  that  place  also;  and  Ver.  13.  Now  know  I  that  Jehovah  will  do 
on  his  way  over  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  he '  me  good,  seeing  the  Levite  has  become  my 
came  to  Micah.  The  position  of  Micah's  sanctu- (  priest.  These  words  indicate  most  strikingly,  the 
ary  must  have  been  a  favorable  one,  near  the  high-  thorough  self-deception  of  the  man.  He  looks  for 
ways  from  south  to  north  ;  for  the  Danites,  who  blessings  to  Jehovah,  against  whom  he  has  coin- 
came  from  Eshtaol  and  Zorah,  and  the  young ,  n,it tod  the  mortal  sin  of  image-worship.  He  cx- 
Leviuj,  who  came  from  Bethlehem,  passed  by  it.  j^cts  these  blessings  on  account  of  a  Levite,  who 
Micah,  hearing  that  the  Levite  was  unengaged,  did  wrong  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  hired, 
proposed  to  him  to  take  service  with  himself.  The  He  who  sets  up  ephod  and  teraphim  for  the  en- 
proposition  was  made  sufficiently  inviting.  The,  jightenmcnt  of  others,  has  himself  so  little  insight 
young  man  was  to  be  honored  as  "  a  father  "  (3S,  into  the  spirit  of  truth  as  not  to  pm-cive  that  in 
paler),  become  a  priest,  and  be  placed  in  good  i-ir-,  lh.e.  fchehoodof  his  entire  establishment  its  down- 
cumstances.  Vanity,  and  the  o&r  of  a  good  place  **"  IS  ul.reil(11.v  assured.  Perhaps,  he  also  found 
led  the  young  Levite  astray,  -  and  he  wlis  not  the  P  «wure.  "}  thc  dm*nt  of  hw  L,v,te  (eh.  xvm  30), 
last  who  fell  thus.  He  forgot  who  he  was  (s,c  at  *lthou$  !t  °"?hj  r!l!hcr  toIh1aVC  f^tened  .hlln' 
ch.  xviii.  30),  and  whom  as  Invite  he  ought  to  But  self-love  blinds  him,  and  his  soiled  conscience 
u  .  builds  hopes  on  the  naineot  a  Levite,  whose  doings 

serve,  and  consented  ( 'ffrji  cf.  on  ch.  i.  27).  j,,  l,is  house  challenged  the  judgments  of  (iod. 
Micah  took  him  in  with  great  joy  ;  so  that,  even  "  Now  know  I,"  he  exclaims,  lie  will  soon  learn 
beyond  his  promises,  he  received  "him  as  "one  of  how  deceptive  thi*  knowing  is. 


The  tribe  of  Dan,  desirous  of  more  room,  despatches  explorers.     These,  after  spending 

a  night  near  Micah's  religious  establishment,  become  aware  of  its  existence, 

and  consult  its  oracle.    Proceeding,  they  jind  at  Laish  an  inviting 

place,    easy    of  conquest.      They   return    home,    and   a 

colony  of  six  hundred  families  is  sent  out. 

ClIAITKK     XVIII.     l-i:J. 

1  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel :  and  in  those  days  the  tribe  of  the 
Danites  sought  them  an  inheritance  to  dwell  in  ;  for  unto  that  day  all  their  [no] 
inheritance1  hod  not    [omit:  not]  fallen  unto  them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

2  And  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan  sent  of  their  family  five  men  from  their  coasts  [of 
their  whole  number],  men  of  valour,  from  Zorah,  and  from  Eshtaol,  to  spy  out  the 
land,  and  to  search  it ;  and  they  said  unto  them,  Go,  search  the  land  :  who  when 
[and]  they  came  to  mount  Kphraim,  to  [as  far  as]  the  house  of  Micah,  [and]  they 

3  lodged  there.     When  they  were  by  the  house  of  Micah,  they  knew  the  voice  *  of 
the  young  man  the  Levite  :  and  they  turned  in  thither,  and  said  unto  him,  Who 
brought  thee  hither?  and  what  makest  [doest]  thou  in  this  place ?  and  what  hast 

4  thou  here?     And  he  said  unto  them,  Thus  and  thus  dealeth  Micah  with  me,  and 

5  hath  [he]  hired  me,  and  1  am  [became]  his  priest.     And  they  said  unto  him,  Ask 
counsel,  we  pray  thee,  of  God,  that  we  may  know  whether  our  way  which  we  go 

6  shall  be  pros|>erou8.    And  the  priest  said  unto  them,  Go  in  peace  :  before  the  Lord 

7  [Jehovah]  it  your  way  wherein  ye  go.     Then  the  five  men  departed,  and  came  to 
Laish,  and  saw  the  people  that  were  therein,  how  they  dwelt '  careless  [securely], 
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after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure  ;  and  there  was  no  magistrate 
[potentate]  in  the  land,  that  might  put  them  to  shame  [injure  them]  in  any  thing  ; 
and  they  were  far  from  the  Zidonians,  and  had  no  business  with  any  man  [bad  no 

8  intercourse  with  other  men].     And  they  came  unto  their  brethren  to  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  : 

9  and  their  brethren  said  unto  them,  What  say  ye  ?     And  they  said,  Arise,  that  we 
may  [and  let  us]  go  up  against  them  :  for  we  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold,  it  t* 
very  good  :  and  are  ye  still  ?  be  not  slothful  to  go,  and  to  enter  [come]  to  possess 

10  the  land.  When  ye  go,  ye  shall  come  unto  a  people  secure,  and  to  a  large  land  : 
for  God  hath  given  it  into  your  hands  ;  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  any  thing 

1  1  that  t*  in  the  earth  [land].  And  there  went  from  thence  of  the  family  of  the  Dan- 
ites,  out  of  Zorah  and  out  of  Eshtaol,  six  hundred  men  appointed  [girded]  with 

12  weapons  of  war.    And  they  went  up,  and  pitched  [encamped]  in  Kirjath-jearim,  in 
Judah  :  wherefore  they  called  [callj  that  place  Mahaneh-dan  [Camp  of  Dan]  unto 

13  this  day  :  behold,  it  is  behind  Kirjath-jearim.     And  they  passed  thence  unto  mount 
Ephraim,  and  came  unto  [as  far  as]  the  house  of  Micah. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  1.  —  J"nnD2  properly  means  :  (t  in  the  character  of  an  inheritance,  as  an  inheritance,"  cf.  Num.  xxvi.  53, 
etc.  The  nominative  to  nb^'rfb  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  thought  of  the  preceding  clause,  either  in  the  form  of 

nbn3,  or,  better,  in  the  more  general  form  of  ^H^  land-  The  writ«  probably  intended  to  introduce  the  subject 
after  the  verb,  but  as  he  proceeded  his  attention  was  diverted  by  subordinate  clauses,  and  so  he  ended  with  an  anaco- 
luthon.  —  TR.] 

[2  Ver.  3.  —  Vlp'  Dr.  Cassel  renders  «  sound,"  see  his  explanation  below.  Keil  and  others  understand  it  of  dialectic 
pronunciation  or  other  peculiarities  of  speech.  Bertheau  thinks  that  inasmuch  as  the  envoys  had  to  "  turn  aside  "  from 
their  way  in  order  to  get  to  Micah  's  temple,  they  could  not  have  been  near  enough  to  hear  the  Levite's  voice  or  note  his 
pronunciation.  He  therefore  assumes  that  what  they  recognized  was  the  "  tidings  '"  that  were  told  them  of  the  sanctu 
ary  near  by.  But  why  not  take  the  words  in  the  sense  in  which  any  man  would  naturally  take  them  at  the  first  read 
ing  ?  The  Levite  had  been  a  wanderer  ;  some  one  (or  more)  of  the  five  envoys  had  met  with  him,  and  now  recognizes  his 
voice,  as  they  lie  encamped  near  by.  The  conversation  that  ensues  when  they  meet  with  him  is  certainly  exactly  such 
as  would  be  expected  under  such  circumstances  ;  and  the  account  which  Micah  gives  of  his  personal  affairs  (ver.  4),  can 
scarcely  be  explained  on  any  other  supposition.  —  Ta.] 

[3  Ver.  7.  —  f%}tt?V  is  Predicate  to  D37n~jnW,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  masculine.  The  feminine  is  accounted  for 
on  the  principle  that  the  writer's  imagination  identifies  the  people  with  the  city  in  which  they  live,  and  so  speaks  of  them 
as  feminine,  cf.  Ewald,  Lekrb.  174  b  ;  Green,  Gram.  275,  2,  b.  The  appositional  masculine  participles  H 
only  show  that  this  identification  is  no  longer  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  —  Ta.J 


EXEGETICAL   AND   DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1 .  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel.  This  is  repeated  in  order  to  intimate 
that  the  author  does  not  approve  of  what  he  is 
about  to  relate  concerning  the  Danites.  Such  a 
piratical  expedition  was  possible  only  when  there  j 
was  no  organic  national  authority  to  guard  the 
public  peace  and  watch  over  the  enforcement  of 
law.  The  kingly  office  is  a  guaranty  of  the  safety 
of  property  and  of  the  continuance  of  public  peace, 
and  does  not  permit  adventurous  expeditions,  un 
dertaken  for  the  injury  of  others.  These  very 
evils,  however,  were  prevalent  in  Germany,  not 
withstanding  imperial  rule ;  and  that  not  only  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  diffi 
culty,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  bring  about  the 
formation  of  local  peace-compacts ;  and  even  then 
they  had  inserted  in  them  the  clause  of  the  West- 
phalian  treaty  of  1371,  according  to  which  a  city  or 
lord  was  only  forbidden  to  engage  in  hostilities  with 
out  a  previous  declaration  of  war.  Even  this  princi 
ple  would  have  condemned  the  Danites,  it  is  true, 
but  the  organic  government  in  the  interests  of  peace 

and  order  which  Israel  understood  by  rH3  vE, 
kingdom,  royal  dominion,  had  no  existence  in  Ger 
many,  even  until  after  the  thirty  years'  war. 

For  that  unto  that  day  no  inheritance  had 
fallen  unto  them.     These  words  do  not  express 


the  view  of  the  narrator,  but  rehearse  the  complaint 
of  the  Danites,  which  was  causeless  however.  Dan 
had  certainly  received  an  inheritance  ;  and  in  proof 
of  it  is  the  fact  that  even  at  this  time  the  tribe 
dwelt  in  the  district  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.  Its 
territory  extended  over  Timnah  and  Ekron,  as  far 
as  Joppa  on  the  coast  (Josh.  xix.  41-46)  ;  but  it 
had  been  crowded  into  the  mountains  by  the  Amor- 
ites  (Judg.  i.  34),  and  had  failed  to  dispossess  the 
Philistines  of  the  plain  along  the  sea-coast.  On 
this  account  the  tribe  might  indeed  have  too  nar 
row  bounds  ;  but  instead  of  enlarging  their  bor 
ders  by  making  war  on  their  heathen  neighbors, 
they  complained.  If  they  had  not  been  lacking 
in  the  true  enthusiasm  of  faith  in  Jehovah,  their 
onsets  of  irresistible  prowess  would  not  have  failed 
to  win  the  territory  allotted  to  them.  But  it 
was  easier,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  surprise  un 
defended  houses  and  lands,  than  to  contend  with 
the  five  princes  of  the  Philistines,  and  their  numer 
ous  armies.  The  words  before  us  are  only  the 
subterfuge  with  which  Dan  defended  the  unusual 
resolution  it  had  taken  before  the  other  tribes. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  sons  of  Dan  sent  of  their 
family  five  men.  Only  in  Israel  was  it  an  un 
usual  thing  to  look  about  for  other  possessions  than 
those  which  had  been  assigned.  Among  other  na 
tions,  the  reduction  of  a  too  numerous  population 
by  means  of  colonization,  was  a  matter  of  frequent 
occurrence  (cf.  Movers,  Pttfntzier,  iii.  5,  etc.).  In 
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the  case  of  Dan,  however,  the  resolution  to  look 
about  for  new  territory  was  not  arrived  at  by  a  few 
adventurers,  who  unceremoniously  cut  themselves 
1«>«.M-  from  their  people,  but  by  the  whole  commu 
nity.  The  commissioners  and  envoys  to  whom  the 
promotion  of  the  scheme  was  entrusted,  were 

elected  from  among  the  whole  (DHTCpD)  and  were 

not  ordinary  spies,  but  chosen  men  ( ?*n  "BWS), 
upon  whom  the  matter  naturally  devolved.  (Com 
pare  the  Roman  plan  of  appointing  commission 
ers  to  supervise  the  establishment  of  a  colony.) 
The  express  statement  that  they  were  told  "Go, 
explore  the  land,"  is  added,  in  order  to  relieve 
t lu-iii  from  every  appearance  of  having  acted  onlv 
on  their  own  responsibility. 

Vers.  3,  4.   There,  near  the  house  of  Micah, 

they  recognized  the  sound.  "  There  "  (CO?),1 
i.  e.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  temple-house,"  which  is 
here,  in  a  special  sense,  called  the  "  house  of  Micah." 

When  they  were  near  this  house  (rPjTDS),  they 

heard  the  "  sound  ( v*ip)  of  the  young  Levite." 
This  has  been  curiously  enough  understood  of  the 
voice  of  the  Levite.  But  how  could  the  Danitcs  tell 
by  the  voice  that  it  belonged  to  a  Levite  ?  The 
statement,  however,  becomes  instructive,  when  we 
call  to  mind  what  is  written  in  Ex.  xxviii.  35. 
The  Levite  in  Micah's  House  wore  the  priestly 
dress,  which  was  provided  with  bells,  in  order  "  tha't 

their  sound  maybe  heard  (iVip  37-tp3)  when  he 
enters  into  and  comes  out  of  the  Holy  Place." 
The  Danitcs,  having  passed  the  night  O^V]), 
heard,  in  the  morning,  the  bells  of  the  officiating 
priest,  and  thus  learned,  to  their  astonishment,  that 
there  was  a  Levite  there. 

Vers.  !i,  6.  Inquire,  we  pray  thee,  of  God 
(Elohira).  The  Danites,  it  is  evident  from  all  they 
do,  are  not  steadfast  in  their  faith  in  Jehovah. 
Hence,  also,  they  find  no  fault  with  the  Levite  for 
having  "  hired  '  himself  to  Micah  ;  nor  do  they 
hesitate,  when  they  learn  that  he  has  an  ephod  and 
teraphira  (ver.  14),  to  consult  his  oracle  about  the 
•access  of  their  undertaking  ;  but  that  Jehovah  was 
worshipped  here,  did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  the 
case.  The  narrator  indicate*  this  vcrv  delicately, 
by  making  them  say,  "  Inquire  of  E'lohim,"  al 
though  the  Levite,  in  the  account  he  gave  of  him 
self,  had  used  the  name  Jehovah,  for  to  his  service 
Micah's  House  was  nominally  devoted.  The  Lc- 
rite's  response  is  oracular,  i.  e..,  thoroughly  ambig 
uous  :  "  Go  in  peace  :  P??7?  ™rP  rob."  Hjb 
is  simply  equivalent  to  coram ;  no  such  accessory 
idea  M  "  favorable/'  lies  in  the  words.  "  Your  way 
is  before  Jehovah  "  —  an  answer  unquestionably 
correct.  The  Danitcs  probably  explained  it  in  a 
favorable  sense,  on  account  of  the  "go  in  peace  " 
which  preceded  it. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  five  went,  and  came  to  Laish. 
Since  the  city  was  afterwards  called  Dan,  whose 
name  and  situation  at  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan  (and  that  not  the  spring  at  Banias),  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  Robinson  was 
doubtless  right  in  saying  (B.  R.  iii.  392),  that  "of 
the  identity  of  it*  situation  and  that  of  Tell  el- 
KAdy  there  can  be  no  question."  Rittcr  (xv.  217) 
even  communicates  Wilson's  observation,  accord- 

1  [Oar  author,  both  la  his  Tentoa  of  the  Hebrew  text 
and  here,  tniufen  CP*  from  the  end  of  OM  raw  to  UM 
beginning  of  another,  but  without  food  ivaeon.  —  Ta.] 


ing  to  which  the  name  Dan,  i.  e,,  judge,  survives  by 
translation  in  Kady,  the  surname  of  the  Tell 
Laish,  however,  lay  "  in  the  vallev  that  leads  to 
Beth-rehob"  (ver.  28).  This  valley  can  scarcely 
be  any  other  than  the  present  Wady  et-Teim,  the 
great  longitudinal  valley  which  extends  from  the 
plain  of  Lake  Huleh  upward  to  R&shciya.  Through 
this  valley  and  the  Buka'a  runs  the  direct  road 
from  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  to  Hamath  (Rob. 
iii.  371).  The  spies  of  Moses  explored  the  land  as 
far  as  Rehob,  where  the  road  leads  to  Hamath 
(Num.  xiii.  21).  Rehob  (prop.  Recliob)  is  a  name 
suggested  by  topographical  characteristic's,  and  re 
curs  therefore  in  various  places.  It  always  presup- 
|K>ses  the  presence  of  a  plain  or  level  surface."  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  Scripture  itself  does  not  speak 
of  either  Dan  or  Laish,  as  situated  at  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan.  We  may,  nevertheless,  venture  the 
conjecture  that  this  situation  may  In-  found  indi 
cated  in  the  name  Laish  (C^).  Laish  signifies  a 
lion  ;  and  ancient,  originally  Egyptian,  symbology, 
has  made  the  lion  the  sign  of  flowing  stream-sources. 
For  as  soon  as  the  sun  enters  his  sign  in  the  zo 
diac,  the  sources  of  the  Nile  begin  to  rise.  Hence, 
says  Horapollo,  the  mouths  of  fountains  are  pro 
vided  with  the  figures  of  lions.  This  also  accounts 
for  the  statement  of  Pollux,  that  the  lion  is  called 
Kprivo<f>v\a£,  "  guardian  of  springs,"  and  for  the 
wide-extended  usage  of  setting  up  figures  of  the 
lion  near  springs.  The  place  of  the  source  of  the 
O routes  is  named  Lcbweh,  which  also  means  lion. 
The  river  which  rises  near  Baalbek-UeliopolU  was 
called  Leon  tea  (at  present  Litany)  ;  and  the  lion 
himself,  as  Egyptian  syml>ol,  signified  "  House  of 
the  Sun."  On  the  front-side  of  a  building  over  the 
spring  of  Ain  'AuCib  there  are  found  figures  of 
animals,  considered  to  l>e  either  lions  or  dogs  ( Hit 
ter,  xvii.  676).  The  name  I^aish  may  IK-  supposed 
to  indicate  in  a  similar  manner  the  fountain,  "one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world,"  which  leaps  down  in 
an  "immense stream  "  from  Tell  el-Kady  (Rob.  iii. 
390).  We  are  reminded  by  it  of  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  22) :  "And  of  Dan  he  said, 

Dan  is  a  «"P"1H  ~^2  (lion's  whelp)  ;  he  leaps  forth 
from  Bashan."  The  attribute  thus  expressed  cor- 
rcsponds,  as  it  were,  to  that  indicated  in  the  nlunc 
Laish.  Ix-'shem,  the  name  under  which  the  place 
appears  in  Josh.  xix.  47,  gives  literal  expression, 
perhaps,  to  the  same  idea  which  was  figuratively 

indicated  by  Laish.  The  verb  2tt?b,  to  \)rca\i 
through  (of  a  spring),  to  flow,  belongs  to  an  an-, 
cient  and  widely  diffused  root.  Hence,  as  the 

source  of  the  Jordan  was  called    C??!?»   80  the 

warm  springs  near  the  Dead  Sea  were  called  YC?  /, 
Lcsha,  changed  afterwards  into  Callirrboe  (cf. 
lehhan,  Licus,  Lech,  Celtic,  Lett,  Lias,  and  numer 
ous  similar  river  names). 

Ver.  7.  There  was  no  hereditary  potentate 
in  the  land,  to  oppress  them  in  any  respect. 
The  observations  of  the  five  envoys  are  remark 
able.  They  find  the  city,  as  a  colony  of  Sidon, 
quietly  devoted  to  industrial  arts,  after  the  man 
ner  of  the  mother  city.  It  had  not  entered  into 
relations  for  mutual  protection  with  other  cities, 
probablv  on  the  ground  of  its  In'ing  a  colony. 
That  notwithstanding  this,  it  could  feel  itself  se- 
cure,  and  live  without  much  warlike  vigilance, 

1  On  Rehob,  equivalent  to  Palto*,  compare  above,  on 
Judg.  i.  81. 
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although  Sidon  was  so  far  away,  evinces  the  very 
peaceful  condition  of  the  Syria  of  that  day.  The 

envoys  observe  also,  that  "  there  is  no  *"1~??  ^T?*^ 
in  the  land."  The  expression  is  obscure  by  reasou 
of  its  uneommonness.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it  can 
only  be  understood  in  this  way:  The  Danite  en 
voys,  during  their  stay  in  Laiah,  investigate  par 
ticularly  the  abi.ity  of  the  city  to  defend  itself.  In 
this  investigation  they  h'nd  not  only  that  the  peo 
ple  are  engaged  in  peaceful  industry  (ttp.ltf),  while 
their  natural  allies  are  far  away,  but  also  that 
there  is  no  "1???  tr^,  /.  e.,  no  dynast  or  tyrant, 
in  the  land,  with  armed  troops  in  his  pay,  ready 
for  war.  The  presence  of  such  a  one  would  make 
it  necessary  to  anticipate  serious  and  ready  resist 
ance.  Hence,  the  Persians,  when  they  took  pos 
session  of  Ionia,  deposed  the  tyrants  and  instituted 
popular  governments  everywhere  (Herod,  vi.  43). 
Under  the  *">^  C^V  of  our  passage,  we  are  to 
understand  what  the  Greeks  called  dynasts,  hered 
itary  despots,  who  exercised  supreme  control  in 
the  city.  There  is  no  thought  here  of  a  king  or  of 
sutfetes,  but  of  a  tyrannical  oppressor,  who  with 
out  consent  of  the  inhabitants  has  become  their 
master,  and  who  surrounds  himself  with  armed 
troops,  in  'order,  as  instances  in  both  Greek  and 
Phujnician  islands  and  cities  sufficiently  prove,  to 
preserve  the  succession  to  this  sort  of  government 
in  his  own  family  by  means  of  force.  In  this  ex 
planation,  ~"l~??  may  either  be  taken  as  the  object 

after  B?"1  r,  in  the  sense  of  enforced  supremacy,  — 
in  which  case  1  Sam.  ix.  17  may  be  compared,  for 
~V^  is  indeed,  both  in  letter  and  sense,  the  Latin 
arcere,  and  sometimes  also  equivalent  to  coercere  ; 
or  it  may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  subjective 

opposition  to  tPHr,  and  be  compared  with  "l-^? 

:  ~CS,  lord,  commander  (cf.  the  Sanskrit  ftra), 
in  the  Aramaic  names  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Ksar- 
haddon  (cf.  mv  Ortsnamen,  i.  118).  Since  such  a 
Joresh-etser  wields  his  power  by  violence  and  with 
out  the  consent  of  his  subjects,  it  is  not  said  that 

none  such  "  reigns"  in  the  land,  but  2s 7p^"]NS, 
none  such  "injures,  oppresses."1  But  for  de 
fense  against  attacks  from  without,  such  a  ruler  is 
undoubtedly  well  adapted,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
instance  of  Polycrate*.  The  envoys,  therefore,  are 
right,  when  they  consider  the  absence  of  such  a 
commander,  where  powerful  friends  are  far  away, 
and  military  activity  is  altogether  wanting,  as 
favorable  to  the  success  of  an  assailant. 

Vers.  8-10.  And  they  said,  Arise,  and  let  us 
go  up  against  them.  The  narrative  allows  an 
cient  manners  to  speak  for  themselves  in  a  very 
delicate  way.  The  five  envoys,  on  their  arrival  at 
home,  keep  quiet,  until  they  are  asked,  What  have 
ye?  Then,  however,  they  are  the  ones  who  stim 
ulate  the  irresolute  and  doubtful :  "  why  are  you 

silent  1  be  not'slothful  rtBTlb,  Hfa^,  *"l?^7  \  " 
for  to  go,  to  come,  and  to  have  what  you  desire,  is 
one  and  the  same  thing.  You  will  find  an  attrac- 

1  [Keil's  explanation  of  this  passage  is  in  all  essential 
points  very  similar,  except  that  he  defines  "1^7?  ^~T^> 
as  "one  who  seizes  on  power,"  and  derives  (rightly,  no 


live  country  without  defense,  a  large  land,  to  which 
nothing  (either  of  wealth  or  attractiveness)  is 
wanting.  This  representation  was  not  extrava 
gant.  Laish  was  situated  in  the  valley,  perhaps  on 
the  same  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Daphne 
mentioned  by  Josephus;  which  name,  in  the  Hel 
lenistic  period,  was  only  given  to  attractively  sit 
uated  places.  Accordingly,  Josephus  himself  also 
speaks  of  his  Daphne  as  a  delicious  place,  rich  in 
water-springs  (  Wars,  iv.  1,  1).  The  tract  of  land 
in  which  it  lay,  is  still  called  Ard  Difneh,  and  is 
covered  with  glorious  wheat-fields  and  noble  old 
trees  (Rob.  iii.  394).  The  emigrating  Messenians 
were  in  similar  manner  invited  by  Anaxilaus  of 
Rhegium  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Zankle 
in  Sicily,  being  told  that  it  was  a  blessed  land,  and 
in  a  fine  part  of  the  island  (Pans.  iv.  23).  Seneca 
remarks  (  Conso/atio  ad  Helviam  matrem,  cap.  vi.), 
that  many  emigrants  have  been  deceived  by  un 
measured  praises  of  the  fertile  territory. 

The  envoys,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  people, 
add  that  "  Elohim  has  given  the  land  into  their 
hands,"  referring  probably  to  the  response  of  the 
Lev  he's  oracle. 

Ver.  1  1  .  And  there  broke  up  from  thence  six 
hundred  men,  girded  with  weapons  of  war. 
Six  hundred  families  either  volunteered,  or  were 
selected.  The  number  may  correspond  with  Un 
dent  usage.  Livy  relates  that  the  Romans,  when 
engaged  in  a  colonizing  enterprise,  in  the  year  197 
before  Christ,  sent  out  three  hundred  families  into 
each  several  city  (xxxii.  29).  The  Danites,  like 
Greek  and  Roman  colonies,  set  out  as  if  for  war, 
with  banners,  arms,  and  means  of  subsistence  (ver. 
21).  In  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  it  is  said: 
'EAa/i/3cu/oj/  TTfjUTr^ej/oi  OTrAo  IK  TOV  Sr]fjLO(rlov  Kal 
3(f>6Sta  (cf.  Hermann,  Griech.  Staatsaltert/tUmer,  § 
75,2). 

Ver.  12.  "Wherefore  that  place  is  called 
"  Camp  of  Dan,"  unto  this  day  :  behold,  it  is 
behind  Kirjath-jearim.  The  expedition  was  at 
that  time  an  extraordinary  event.  It  seemed  to 
renew  the  old  marches  of  Israel  in  the  desert,  for 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  There  doubtless  existed 
notices  concerning  the  various  stations  which  they 
made  on  the  journey.  It  seems,  however,  that 
only  three  of  the  stations  are  known  to  us.  The 
first  was  the  "Machaneh  Dan,"  with  which  the 
first  awakening  of  Samson  to  his  life  of  heroism 
was  connected  (ch.  xiii.  25).  It  lay  between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol,  and  was  therefore  doubtless  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  expedition,  which  came  for 
the  most  part  from  those  cities  (ver.  11,  cf.  ver.  2). 
This  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  Machaneh  Dan 
near  Kirjath-jearim,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which 
mention  is  here  made.  The  researches  of  Robin 
son  enable  us  to  locate  the  latter  near  the  modern 
Kuryet  el-'Enab,  whence  the  high  road  appears  to 
have  gone  over  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  The 
third  is  the  sanctuary  of  Micah,  where  likewise 
the  "  camping-place  of  Dan  "  was  probably  long 
remembered.  At  all  events,  the  remark,  that  since 
this  expedition  the  name  Machaneh  Dan  existed, 
.-hows  that  the  event  took  place  before  the  days  of 
Samson  (during  which  Dan  appears  also  to  have 
been  in  an  enfeebled  condition),  and  is  therefore  to 
be  put  between  Gideon  and  Samson. 


doubt)  l£7^lV  from  t^"1*  in  the  sense  of  seizing,  and  not 
as  our  author  does,  in  the  sense  of  "  inheriting,"  or  rather, 
perhaps,  in  both  senses  at  the  same  time.  —  Tn.] 
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The  Danifes.on  the  way  to  Laish,  pillage  the  sanctuary  of  Micah,  and  persuade  his 

priest  to  go  with  them.     Micah  pursues,  but  finding  the  robbers  too  strong,  turns 

back.      The  conquest  and  destruction  of  Laish,  and  the  building  of  Dan. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.  14-31. 

14  Then  answered  the  five  men  that  went  to  spy  out  the  country  of  Laish,  and  said 
unto  their  brethren,  Do  ye  know  that  there  is  in  these  houses  an  ephod,  and  tera- 
jiliim.  and  a  graven  image,  and  a  molten  image  ?  now  therefore  consider  what  ye 

15  have  to  do.     And  they  turned  thitherward,  and  came  to  the  house  of  the  young 
man   the   Levite,  even  unto  [omit:  unto]  the   house  of  Micah,  and  saluted   him. 

1G  And  the  six  hundred  men  appointed  [girded]  with  their  weapons  of  war,  which 

17  were  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan,1  stood  by  the  entering  of  the  gate.     And  the 
five  men  that  went  to  spy  out  the  laud  went  up,  and  came  in  thither  [entered  the 
'•hoiuie"],  and  took  the  graven  image,  and   the  ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the 
molten  image  :  and  the  priest  stood  in  the  entering  of  the  gate  with  the  six  hun- 

18  dred  men  that  were  appointed  [girded]  with  weapons  of  war.     And  these  went 
[when   these  had  gone]   into  Micah's  house,  and  fetched  tin;  curved  image,  the 
ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and  the  molten  image.  [,]     Then  [then]  said  the  priest 

19  unto  them,  What  do  ye?     And  they  said  unto  him,  Hold  thy  peace,  lay  thine  hand 
upon  thy  mouth,  and  go  with  us,  and  be  to  us  a  father  and  a  priest :  Is  it  better 
for  thee  to  be  a  priest  unto  the  house  of  one  man,  or  that  thou  be  a  priest  unto  a 

20  tribe  and  a  family  in  Israel  ?     And  the  priest's  heart  was  glad,  and  he  took  the 
ephod,  and  the  teraphim,  and   the  graven   image,  and  went  in   the   midst  of  the 

21  people.     So  they  turned  and  departed,  and  put  the  little  ones,  and  the  cattle,  and 

22  the  carriage  [baggage]  before  them.     And  when  they  were  a  good  way  from  the 
house  of  Micah,'''  the  men   that  were  in  the   houses  near   to  Micah's  house  were 

^23  gathered  together,  and  overtook  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan.  And  they  cried 
[called  out]  unto  th*3  children  [sons]  of  Dan.  And  they  turned  their  faces,  and 
said  unto  Micah,  What  aileth  [What  is  the  matter  with]  thee,  that  thou  contest 

24  with  such  a  company  ?     And  he  said,  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods  which  I  made 

'  and  the  priest,  and  ye  are  gone  away :  and  what  have  I  more  ?  and  what  is  this 

25  that  ye  say  unto  me,  What  aileth  [is  the  matter  with]  thee?     And  the  children 
[sons]  of  Dan  said  unto  him,  Let  not  thy  voice  be  heard   among  us,  lest  angry 
fellows  [men  fierce  of  spirit]  run  [fall]  upon  thee,  and  thou  lose  [destroy]  thy 

2G  life,  with  [and]  the  lives  of  thy  household  [house].  And  the  children  [sons]  of 
Dan  went  their  way:  and  when  [omit:  when]  Micah  saw  that  they  irrre  too 
strong  for  him  [stronger  than  he],  [and]  be  turned  and  went  back  unto  his  hou»c. 

27  And  they  took  the  things  which  Micah  had  made,  and  the  priest  which  he  had,  and 
came  unto  [upon]  Laish,  unto  [upon]  a  people  that  were  at  [omit:  that  were  at] 
quiet  and  secure:  and  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  burnt  the 

28  city  with  tire.     And  there  was  no  deliverer,  because  it  [•'  «,  the  city,]  was  far  from 
Zidon,  and  they  had  no  business  with*  any  man  [i.  ?.,  no  interroume  with  other  people]  ;  and 
it  [the  city]  was  in  the  valley  that  lieth  by  [extends  to]   Betn-rehob.     And  they 

29  built  a  [the]  city,  and  dwelt  therein.     And  they  called  the  name  of  the  city  Dan, 
after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father,  who  was  born  unto  Israel :  howbeit  the  name 

30  of  the  city  was  Laish  at  the  first.      And  the  children  [sons]  of  Dan  set  up  the 
graven  image  [for  themselves] :  and  Jonathan,  the   son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of 
Manasseh  [Moses],  he  and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  until  the  day 

31  of  the  captivity  of  the  land.'     And  they  set  them  up  Micah's  graven  image  which 
he  made,  all  the  time  that  the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[I  Vtr.  16.  —  ]"!  *3^P  *^H»  T06  »nn«u»l  position  of  thli  cUune,  wparated  from  the  word*  to  which  It  belong!, 
m»y  be  explained  by  »up'pmlng  that  at  the  end  of  the  Mntonce  It  occurred  to  the  author  that  hi*  language  might  pon- 
MMy  be  understood  of  iix  hundred  men  stationing  thrmcelve*  to  gtianl  the  temple,  and  prohibit  the  appronch  of  the 
D.,.,it,.«,  and  that  he  obviates  tfal*  by  addlug  the  prewnt  claiue.  The  K.  V.  place*  the  word*  when  according  to  the 
MUM  they  belong.  —  TR.  J 
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[2  Ver.  22.  —  H^S  f^Sp  ^p^H"!1^  ^^U  ;  "  they  had  Just  withdrawn  from  the  house  of  Micah,  when  the 
men,"  etc.  So  Dr.  Cassel,  but  not  so  well  as  the  E.  V.  The  verb  ^rnn  properly  requires  a  complement*!  infiu- 
itiye,  np^b,  cf.  Ex.  viii.  24,  but  is  frequently  also,  as  here,  used  without  it.  —  TR.] 

[3  Ver.  30.  -  Dr.  Cassel  adopts  li^re  the  conjectural  reading  "  ark  "  instead  of  "  land  ;  "  and  it  certainly  seems  that 
if  criticism  is.  ever  justified  in  resorting  to  conjecture,  it  is  so  in  this  passage.  See  the  discussion  below.  —  TR.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  14.  Do  ye  know  that  there  is  in  these 
houses  an  ephod,  teraphim,  and  image  and 
cast-work  ?  The  five  men  who  had  reconnoitered 
Laish,  accompany  the  colony,  and  form  the  sou 
of  the  whole  undertaking.  This  is  manifestly  not 
conceived  and  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  The  Danites  present  us  with  a  military 
expedition,  reckless  and  violent,  such  as  the  his 
tory  of  migrations  and  conquests  is  full  of.  Their 
road  leads  them  over  the  mountains,  and  past  the 
House  of  Micah.  What  houses  are  tnose  ?  ask  the 


Danites.  And  their  guides  inform  them 
for  the  question  is  only  presupposed),  that  here 
there  is  a  private  sanctuary,  fully  provided  with 
everything  necessary  to  such  an  institution.  No 
Koman  colony  was  sent  forth  without  the  author 
ity  of  taking  auspices,  or  without  an  attendant 
pullarius.  The  Danite  envoys  had  asked  the 
priest  concerning  the  mind  of  Elohim,  and  had 
communicated  his  favorable  answer  to  their  breth 
ren.  The  need  of  an  oracle  of  their  own  becomes 
strongly  felt  by  these  warriors,  who  take  the  field 
from  wholly  subjective  motives.  The  people  have 
not  left  their  hereditary  landed  possessions  in  order 
to  lose  themselves  in  a  strange  land,  but  to  pre 
serve  their  tribe-consciousness.  This  conscious 
ness  was  alive  in  them,  however,  only  so  far  as  its 
national  character  went.  They  remember  Dan, 
their  ancestor,  but  not  Jehovah,  their  God.  They 
were  not  unbelieving,  but  superstitious  ;  and  su 
perstition  is  subjective.  It  desires  to  be  helped  by 
Elohim,  but  it  has  no  penitence,  so  as  to  serve 
Jehovah.  The  Danites  desire  to  have  a  deity  of 
their  own,  to  direct  them  by  his  responses  ;  and 
think  that  they  can  steal  him,  as  gold  and  prop 
erty  may  be  stolen.  Before  Jehovah  they  could 
not  stand  with  the  thoughts  of  robbery  and  death 
that  fill  their  hearts  ;  but  in  these  houses,  they 
hear,  there  is  an  image  and  cast-work,  ephod  and 
teraphim.  They  conclude  to  conquer  for  their 
future  city  its  appropriate  temple  service  also. 

Vcrs.  15-20.  And  they  came  to  the  house  of 
the  young  man  the  Levite,  the  house  of  Micah. 
The  manner  in  which  the  robbery  is  accomplished 
is  vividly  and  beautifully  portrayed.  The  five 
leaders  are,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the  Levite 
from  their  former  visit.  They  were  also  acquainted 
with  the  situation.  They  go  to  him,  and  greet 
him.  The  priest  recognizes  them,  and  permits 
them,  the  five,  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  He  him 
self  remains  at  the  gate,  where  the  six  hundred, 
in  their  warlike  array,  have  placed  themselves, 
while  the  families,  the*  cattle,  and  the  rest  of  the 
train,  are  already  moving  off.  The  five,  being 
alone  in  the  temple,  take  all  its  treasures,  image 
and  image  adornments,  ephod  and  teraphim  (an 
other  proof  that  the  latter  were  small),  and  bring 
them  forth  (ver.  18),  when  the  priest  addresses 
them  :  "  What  do  ye  *  "  Even  at  this  stage,  the 
narrative  does  not  conceal  the  lukewarmnoss  of  the 
priest.  He  was  not  watchful  when  the  people 
came,  sent  no  information  of  anything  to  Micah, 
and  even  now  raised  no  alarm  to  prevent  the  theft 


which  he  could  not  but  know  was  in  progress.  He 
was  just  an  hireling.  Hence,  when  the  five  pro 
pose  to  him  to  be  priest  to  them,  a  whole  tribe, 
rather  than  to  a  mere  individual,  but  in  that  case  to 
keep  still,  and  come  along  with  the  idols,  without 
making  a  noise, — he  accepts  the  offer  with  joy, 
takes  the  idols  into  his  priestly  hands,  and  is  for 
security  inclosed  in  the  midst  of  the  warriors. 
What  a  strange  thing  is  superstition  !  This  priest 
has  first  of  all  betrayed  his  God  and  his  office  for 
money,  has  by  his  name  as  priest  led  many  astrav, 
and  now,  from  mere  vanity,  abandons  his  Ixmefac- 
tor,  who  has  treated  him  as  a  son  (ch.  xvii.  11), 
and  leaves  him  in  the  lurch;  and  yet  he  is  eairerly 
snatched  up  as  something  valuable,  and  it  is  con 
sidered  a  great  point  gained  when  such  hands  as 
his  carry  gods  who  allow  themselves  to  be  taken 
off  by  robbers,  and  to  be  honored  and  praised  by 
traitors.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  according  to 
ver.  20,  the  priest  when  he  joins  the  warriors,  re 
gains  custody  only  of  the  "  ephod,  teraphim,  and 
image  :  "  the  masaekah,  the  ornament  of  the  image, 
containing  its  gold  value,  the  Danites  do  not  trust 
out  of  their  own  hands. 

Vers.  21-26.  They  had  just  departed  from 
the  house  of  Micah.  The  Danites  show  them 
selves  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  freebooters.  They 
assume  that  they  may  be  pursued.  Accordingly, 
they  cause  everything  that  cannot  defend  itself  or 

difficult  of  transportation,  to  proceed  in  advance 
of  them.  (The  term  HTnlp,  from  "T?3,  heavy, 
must  here  undoubtedly  be  taken  of  what,  like  cat 
tle,  admits  of  only  slow  transportation  ; J  for  many 
aluables  the  Danites  can  scarcely  have  had  with 
them.  Moreover  —  and  this  is  important  here  — 
:he  meaning  "valuable,"  in  this  word,  is  only  a 
lerivative  one  from  "  heavy.")  Thus  thev  inarch 
along  —  behind  their  children,  sheep,  and  beasts  of 
'mrden — ready  for  instant  action.  Meanwhile, 
nformation  of  the  theft  had  reached  Micah.  About 
lis  sanctuary  a  little  village  had  formed  itself. 
The  people  are  quickly  collected.  They  pursue. 
But  there  was  no  Abraham  here,  who  with  three 
umdred  and  eighteen  men  smote  great  armies. 
Neither  Abraham's  faith,  nor  Abraham's  good 
cause  were  here.  The  Danites,  when  they  hear 
he  outcries  of  the  pursuers,  act  at  first  as  if  noth- 
ng  had  happened.  But  when  by  Micah's  anger 
they  perceive  that  he  knows  all,  they  —  probably 
he  five  leaders  —  tell  him  that  it  were  better  for 
lim  to  be  quiet  —  he  might  otherwise  lose  more; 
for  the  people  there,  whom  he  sees,  are  fierce  of 
disposition,  and  know  no  mercy.  And  Micah  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  superior  power.  The  narrative 
shows  strikingly  how  men,  when  excited  about 
;heir  property,  show  their  true  faces.  Micah,  who 
ins  always  talked  of  Jehovah,  as  he  who  did  him 
good,  now,  forgetting  himself  entirelv,  calls  out 
to  the  Danites  :  "  Ye  have  taken  the  g'ods  which  I 
made."  For,  of  course,  only  "  gods  "  can  be  taken 
away,  not  Jehovah;  and  his  right  to  them,  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  made  them.  Strictly 
speaking,  he  cannot  complain.  He  had  taken,  and 

1  R.  Judah  Hallevi,  Ktisari,  IT.  3,  explains  it  to  mean 
"  retinue,"  such  as  comports  with  the  honor  of  a  king 
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others  have  taken  from  him.  He  had  committed  inclosed  by  those  of  Judah,  are  nevertheless  duly 
treason,  and  he  has  been  forsaken.  He  sees  now  enumerated  (1  Chron.  iv.  24  ff.).  By  appropri- 
what  sort  of  fortune  the  priest  and  idolatry  brought  ating  to  himself  that  which  did  not  belong  to  him, 
him.  That  which  Micah  had  set  up  to  lead  others  Dan  lost  even  that  which  he  had.  It  is  on  such 
stray,  became  the  occasion  in  consequence  of  I  spiritual  grounds  as  these,  that  among  the  twelve 


which  he  was  robbed.  He  carried  sorrow  back 
with  him  into  his  house ;  his  return  was  desolate, 
—  without  gold,  but  with  the  judgment  of  his  con 
science.  If  he  was  led  thereby  to  repentance,  we 
may  \te  sure  that  he  soon  found  the  Eternal  God 
aga'in,  who  pardons  sinners,  even  though  they  have 
fallen  seven  and  seventy  times. 

Vers.  27-29.  And  they  called  the  name  of  the 
city  Dan.  As  the  Messenians  changed  the  name 
of  the  city  /ankle  into  Messene,  so  the  Joktanides, 
who  migrated  from  Yemen  into  Central  Arabia, 
gave  their  tribe  name  to  the  possessions  they  con 
quered,  as  is  proved  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Ghas- 
sanides  on  the  borders  of  Syria  (cf.  Ritter,  xii. 
86).  It  has  been  the  general  and  constantly  re 
curring  usage  of  all  migrating  nations.  The 
strange  country  was  embellished  with  homelike 
names.  It  was  the  opinion  of  ancient  thinkers, 
that,  as  Seneca  wrote  to  his  mother,  the  best  con 
solation  in  exile  and  emigration  was  to  take  along 
what  one  had  been  accustomed  to  (natura  corn- 
munis),  as  also  one's  peculiar  gift  (propria  wrtus). 
The  Damtes  did  this.  They  held  their  ground  in 
the  new  Dan,  whose  fame  had  wholly  eclipsed  that 
of  the  old  home,  had  not  Samson  subsequently 
arisen  in  Zorah.  But  though  the  new  Dan  never 
overshadowed  the  old,  the  name  certainly  took 
firm  root  in  the  North,  and  in  the  expression  "  from 
Dan  to  Beer-sheba,"  indicated  the  northern  ex 
tremity  of  the  actual  possessions  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  although  the  Mosaic  Ixnmdaries,  and  some 
times  (as  under  David)  even  temporary  occupa 
tion,  extended  beyond  this  point. 

Nevertheless,  whenever  the  history  of  Israel  was 
rightly  apprehended,  in  its  proj>erly  spiritual  char 
acter,  the  usurpation  of  Laish  was  never  approved 
or  justified.  It  was  an  arbitrary  breaking  in  upon 
the  given  order,  and  upon  the  claims  of  another 
tribe ;  for  the  new  Dan  settled  itself  in  districts 
which  formed  part  of  the  original  territories  of  the 
Northern  tribes,  particularly  of  Naphtali  (who,  it 
is  tme,  had  also  failed  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Hcth-anath.  i.  e.,  Paneas,  cf.  ch.  i.  33).  The 
new  jKJSscssion  was  associated  with  no  other  mem 
ories  than  such  as  conflicted  with  the  true  service 


of  Micah,  and  it  was  destroyed  with  the  Calf  of 
Jeroboam.1  The  usurpation,  it  should  be  care 
fully  observed,  proceeded  not  from  individuals,  but 
from  the  common  will  of  the  whole  tribe.  The 
division  of  Manassch  was  contemplated  in  the  plan 
of  the  lawgiver;  but  the  self-division  of  Dan  was 
a  sin  against  the  organic  constitution  of  the  nation. 
Hence,  when  the  emigrants,  who  8}>eak  of  them 
selves  as  a  "tribe"  and  "family"  in  Israel  (ver. 
19),  succeed  in  grafting  the  tribe  name,  Dan,2  on 
the  conquered  territory,  although  the  larger  part 
of  the  tribe  remained  behind,  the  result  is,  that, 
after  the  career  of  Samson,  the  name  became 
wholly  lost  from  its  old  home.  Even  in  Samnon's 
day,  the  Danitcs,  as  such,  are  no  longer  spoken 
of.  The  tribe  Judah  already  attracts  everything 
to  itself.  The  very  remembrance  of  the  families 
of  Dan  perished,  for  which  reason  we  find  no  lists 
of  them  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  while  the 
families  of  Simeon,  whose  possessions  were  also 

1  Cf.  Arnot  rill   14,  and  Talmud,  .SoMo/,  67  6. 


(ch.  vii.),  Dan  finds  no 
alone  do  we  find  such 


tribes  of  the  Apocalypse 
place.     For  of  this  tribe  al 
notice  as  the  following : 

Vcrs.  30,  31.  And  the  sons  of  Dan  set  up  the 
graven  image  for  themselves;  and  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Oershom,  the  son  of  Moses,  he  and 
his  sons,  were  priests  to  the  tribe.  Even  as  late 
as  the  last  century,  expositors  (as  Lilienthal,  Com- 
mentat.  Critica,  p.  192)  have  defended  the  reading 

Manassch,  despite  its  suspended  3,  and  found  ap 
proval  in  so  doing  (cf.  Ernesti,  Theol.  BMiothek, 
1771,  p.  112).  Whoever  is  able  to  form  a  concep 
tion  of  the  exegetical  scrupulousness  of  the  Jew 
ish  transcribers,  will  readily  perceive  that  if 

had  not  stood  in  the  MSS.,  that  reading  could 
never  have  been  introduced.  The  Talmudic  teach 
ers  admit  this  (Balm  bathra,  109  a),  and  ascribe 
the  circumstance  that  Moses  could  have  such  a 
descendant,  to  his  wife  (cf.  Jnlkut,  n.  72).  Now, 
although  it  be  touching  to  observe^the  reverential 
piety  which  could  not  bear  to  have  the  name  of 
Moses  connected  with  that  of  an  idolatrous  priest, 
and  which,  therefore,  without  altering  the  Hebrew 
text  itself,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Talmudieal 

teachers,  read  the  suspended  3  in  HJZ7  O,  the  pro 
ceeding  stands  nevertheless  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  admirable  frankness  of  Hihlk-al  writers, 
who  without  regard  to  men  state  facts  as  they  are, 
and  direct  the  confidence  of  the  faithful  people, 
away  from  mortals,  to  the  living  God  alone.  The 
priest  would  not  have  been  named  at  all,  but  for 
the  wish  to  point  out  the  contrast  between  his 
descent  from  the  lawgiver  who,  in  the  name  of 
God,  condemned  all  idolatry  as  morul  sin,  and 
his  official  position  as  priest  at  the  shrine  of  an 
image.  To  this  contrast  alone,  Jonathan  owes  it 
that  his  name  was  not  forgotten.  Sad,  undoubt 
edly,  l>eyond  most  similar  cases,  is  this  instance 
of  degeneracy.  But  Scripture,  which  does  not  con 
ceal  the  human  weakness  of  even  Moses  himself, 
humbles  herewith  all  vanity  bused  on  ancestors 
and  descent.  It  avails  nothing  to  be  a  descendant 


of  God  :  it  was  dedicated  with  the  idolatrous  image  .of  Moses,  if  there  JHJ  no  personal  worth;  and  the 


incomparable  greatness  and  legal  parity  of  the 
ancestor,  give  no  guaranty  that  his  descendants 
shall  not  become  apostates.  The  fate  of  Moses,  in 
this  respect,  was  equally  that  of  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  from  whom  Dan  was  descended.  Many 
have  called  themselves  children  of  Christ,  who 
acted  as  Micah  did.  It  is,  no  doubt,  remarkable, 
that  while  Micah 's  priest  was  a  descendant  of 
Moses,  he  himself  was  an  Ephraitnite,  conse 
quently  of  the  same  tribe  witn  Joshua,  The 
priest  is  called  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the 
son  of  Moses,  not  as  if  he  were  the  immediate  son 
of  Gcrshom,  but  as  being  descended  from  Moses 
through  Gcrshom.  The  significance  of  the  state 
ment  lies  in  the  contrast  between  descendant  and 
ancestor.  It  is  this  also  that  in  made  prominent 
bv  the  Talmudists,  when  in  connection  with  the 
change  of  Moses  into  Manassch,  thcv  associate  the 
latter  name  with  the  idolatrous  king  of  Judah. 
Since  Manassch,  the  progenitor  of  the  tribe  of  the 

S  And  that  not  with  the  prefix  "N«w  "  with  which,  for 
IMUDM,  Carthago  NOT*  look  the  name  of  the  mother  city. 
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same  name,  was  not  a  Levitc,  they  could  not  think 
of  him,  as  but  for  this  we  might  suppose.1 

Until  the  day  of  the  exile  of  the  ark  (land). 

The  words  V^"7  ^^|  D"P"137  have  acquired 
extraordinary  importance  for  the  criticism  of  the 
Book  of  Judges.  Had  the  passage  been  found 
less  peculiarly  adapted  to  prove  the  late  composi 
tion  of  our  Book,  bringing  it  down  to  a  time  after 
the  exile  under  Shalmaneser,  the  attention  of  critics 
would  doubtless  have  been  arrested  by  the  singu 

larity  of  the  expression  VT^*7  H"!  v|  "T37>  "  unto 
the  captivity  of  the  land."  For,  properly  speak 
ing,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  "  captivity  of  the 
laud."  A  captivity  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  i.  3),  of 
Judah  (Jer.  xl.  1  ),  of  Samaria  (cf.  2  Kgs.  xvii.  28, 
•p-)£tED),  of  Jehoiachin  (2  Kgs.  xxv.  27),  of  Cush 
(Isa*  xx.  4),  is  indeed  spoken  of,  for  these  are  his 
torical  names,  representative  of  historical  nations 
that  were  carried  into  exile.  But  erets,  laud,  is  not 
au  historical,  but  only  a  natural  name.  A  "  cap- 
tivitv  of  Canaan  "  would  be  intelligible,  but  not  a 
"  captivity  of  the  land."  Moreover,  there  were  no 
other  "captivities"  than  those  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Now,  since  only  the  former  could  be  intended,  and 
since  a  definition  of  time  is  to  Jbe  given,  we  should 
expect  to  rind  it  definitely  connected  either  with 

Samaria  or  Israel  (cf.  2  Kgs.  xvii.  23,  bS"^  bj»2  ; 
cf.  2  Kgs.  xv.  29;  xviii.  11).  Nor  does  the  verb 
^"V!»  "~V3'7i  to  take  into  exile  or  captivity,  or  its 

cognate  nouns,  ever  occur  in  connection  with  V*^ 
(land)  alone,  while  in  2  Kgs.  xxiv.  15  we  find  the 
entirely  intelligible  expression  :  \r  ^?  ^^?  '.•?*.! 

VT?^?7>  "  he  carried  away  the  nobles  of  the  land." 
The  linguistic  improbability  of  the  assumption 

that  the  narrator  wrote  V"1^^'  tne  land,  is  rc'n' 
forced  by  even  stronger  historical  considerations. 
In  the  first  place,  there  would  arise  an  irremov 
able  contradiction  between  vcrs..30  and  31,  if  ac 
cording  to  the  one  the  cnltus  of  the  image  at 
Dan  continued  until  the  exile  of  Israel,  while  ac 
cording  to  the  other  it  endured  only  to  —  say  the 
death,  of  Eli.  For  Bertheau's  endeavor  to  show 
that  no  such  contradiction  arises,  cannot  stand 
examination.  The  descendants  of  Jonathan  are 
spoken  of,  not  as  having  been  priests  in  general, 

but  most  definitely  as  having  served  the  '59.» 
image,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  For  this  reason,  the 

setting  up  of  the  imaire  (!Wi?*lO  and  the  ap 
pointment  to  its  priesthood,  are  first  spoken  of, 

1  [Keil  has  the  following  note  on  this  subject  :  "  The 
Talmud  remarks,  Bab  a  hut  lira,  f.  109  b  :  An  Gersom 
Jilius  M'lfiftis  fuil,  tt  non  potins  Mosis  1  sient  scriptitm 
est  :  Filii  Moxts  fueranl  Gersom  et  Elieaer  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
14),  std  propterea  quod  fecit  opera  Mrnassis  (the  idolatrous 
son  of  Hezekiah,  2  Kgs.  xxi.),  appendit  turn  scriptura  famitiae 
Manasta.  On  this  R  abba  bar  Channa  observes  : 
propltetam  (i.  <•.,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Judges)  studio 
noluiste  Gertonimi  appellare  f  ilium  Mas  is  quia  igno- 
miniosum  fuisset  id  Most,  habuisse  JUium  impium,  fed  vocal 

eumf  ilium  Menassis,  Ultra  tamen  3  sitrsum  elei-ata, 


in  signum  earn  adtf.se  vel  abtsse  posse,  et  sit  filius 

Menaasu  vet  i"TK?D  Mosis  ;  Mrnassis,  studio  et  imitatione 
impietatis,  Mosis,  prosapia.  Cf.  Buxtorff,  Tiber,  p.  171. 
Later  Rabbins  say  the  same  thing.  R.  Tanchum  calls  the 

writing  HLP3E  with  3  suspended,  a 


in  ver.  30,  while  its  permanent  preservation  and 
maintenance  (^^K^}  are  set  forth  in  ver.  31. 
This  was  already  seen  by  Jewish  expositors,  who 
were  not  influenced  by  w'hat  Bertheau  calls  "  pet 
ideas  "  of  modern  times.  R.  Jesaia  says  :  The 
exile  of  Sanherib,  cannot  be  meant  ;  for  the  time 
during  which  the  House  of  (iod  was  at  Shiloh 
is  spoken  of.  It  must  also  be  considered  quite  im 
probable  that  this  separatistic  idolatrous  worship 
in  Dan  should  have  been  allowed  to  exist  unmo 
lested  during  the  time  of  Samuel,  David,  and 
Solomon.  The  story  of  Micah's  image  is  intro 
duced  with  the  words,  "  in  those  days  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel,"  in  order  to  explain  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence.  Could  the  author  have 
written  thus,  if  the  history  of  the  kings,  from 
Jeroboam  to  Manasseh,  had  already  been  before 
him  '{  And  was  not  David  just  such  a  king  as  there 
was  not  in  the  time  of  Micah  ?  Head  the  history 
of  the  first  years  of  Solomon,  the  eighth  chap 
ter  of  the  first  Book  of  Kings  among  others,  and 
consider  whether  it  seem  possible  to  receive  the 
existence  at  that  time  of  a  separate  idolatrous 
worship  in  Dan,  with  a  priestly  family  of  its  own. 
And,  certainly,  if  si?ch  a  worship  had  still  ex 
isted  when  Jeroboam  cut  himself  loose  from  the 
house  of  David,  he  would  not  have  found  it  neces 
sary  to  institute  in  that  very  place  the  new  cultus 
of  the  calf.  Not  upon  him,  would  the  burden  of 
this  sin  have  rested  in  that  case  (cf.  1  Kgs.  xiv.  16). 
Nor,  if  in  his  time  there  had  been  a  family  of  Le- 
vitical  priests  in  Dan,  would  he  have  needed  to 
look  for  others,  "  who  were  not  of  the  sons  of 
Levi"  (1  Kgs.  xii.  31). 

If  what  has  here  been  briefly  2  stated  be  duly 
considered,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  necessary  to  substi 

tute  I'HWn,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  for  V?^*7> 
the  land.  This  departure  from  the  letter  of  Scrip 
ture  is  demanded  by  true  reverence  for  its  spirit. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  even  the  positive 

expositors  among  the  Jews  maintained  that 


must  be  explained  as  THMn,  although  naturally 
they  do  not  speak  of  another  reading.  Thus  Kim- 
chi  :  fYlSn  nb:itt7  OY»  SIR.  Abarbanel  takes 


it  in  a  similar  manner.3    It  was  probably  under 
the  influence  of  similar  considerations  that  Hou- 


bigant  conjecturally  read  f'HNrT,  to  which  Bleek 
(Einleitung,  p.  347)  and  Ewald  (Alterthiimer,  p. 
258,  2d  ed.)  are  likewise  strongly  inclined.  The 
conjecture  is  so  clear  and  easy,  that  the  refusal  to 
entertain  it  may  well  be  met  with  the  saying,  "  the 
letter  killeth."  The  statement  intended  to  be 


and  speaks  of  Htt7E  ]3  a*  Kethibh,  and  of 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Keri.  According  to  this,  ben  Moshe/i 
is  certainly  the  original  reading,  albeit  the  reading  ben  Mc- 
nashshth  is-  also  very  old,  seeing  that  it  was  read  by  the 
Targum,  the  Peshito,  and  the  Srptungint,  although  in  a 
few  codices  of  the  latter  the  reading  viov  Mtoiicrr)  Is  still 
found,  cf.  Keunic.  Dissert.  Gener.  in  V.  T.  §  21.  Jerome 
also  ha.*Jilii  May  si."  —  TR.] 

2  For  much  of  it  was  long  since  strongly  brought  for 
ward  (cf.  Keil  in  loco).  [Keil,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
does  not  propose  to  change  the  reading,  but  quotes  approv 
ingly  Hengstenberg's  explanation  of  it,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  words  :  "The  historian  considers  the  whole  land 
as  carried  away  into  captivity  in  its  sanctuary,  which,  as  it 
were,  formed  its  kernel  and  essence  "  (Pent.  i.  191  Ryland's 
edit.).  —  TR] 

«  j-nsn  nba  ia»  prn  by  nrw  bns, 

ed.  Lips.  p.  67. 
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made  is,  that  the  prics's  in  Dan  served  at  the 
shrine  of  the  idul  until  the  exile  of  tic*  ark.  It  is 
precisely  the  Hook  of  Samuel,  in  which  the  cap 
ture  of  the  ark  is  related,,  that  uses  the  word 

'"\'2  more  frequently  than  any  other  historical 
book.  The  wife  of  the  slain  priest  cries  out,  while 
she  gives  birth  to  a  child,  and  dies  : 


gone  is  glory  from  Israel  "*  (1  Sam.  iv. 
il  )  ;  and  hence,  the  son  whom  she  bore  was  called 
"Ichabod:  where  is  the  glory."  The  very  same 
word  is  here  used.  Now,  the  removal  of  the  ark, 
and  the  death  of  the  sons  of  KM,  were  matters  of 
extraordinary  importance,  not  for  the  people  only, 
but  more  especially  for  the  priests.  Their  pride 
and  sinfulness  had'  been  previously  delineated  by 
the  narrative.  They  had  thought,  without  rc- 
|>cntance,  to  conquer  with  the  sacred  ark.  The 
humiliation  touched  them  with  peculiar  force.  Eli 
dies  from  dismay  ;  his  sons  arc  slain  by  the  enemy  ; 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  precious  jewel  of  the 
priestly  charge,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen. 
The  moral  degeneracy  of  the  priestly  family  is 
already  indicated  in  the  election  of  Samuel.  He, 
too,  was  an  Kphraimitc,  but  one  of  a  different 
Mump  from  Micah.  Now,  however,  the  whole 
fabric  of  priestly  pride  falls  into  ruins,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Samuel,  the  era  of  repentance 
begins.  It  is  only  when  all  this  is  taken  into  con 
sideration,  that  the  parallelism  of  vers.  30  and  31 
stands  out  in  unexpected  light.  Jonathan  and  his 
descendants,  sons  of  Levi  and  of  Moses,  continued 
to  officiate  as  priests  in  Dan,  until  the  ark  went 
into  exile.  After  this  great  national  calamity,  a 
reformation  ensued,  including  lx>th  the  head  and 
the  memliers.  The  priests  were  terrified,  and  re 
pented  ;  their  vainglorious  assumption  that  wher 
ever  they  were  there  the  worship  of  (iod  was  also, 
was  thoroughly  overthrown,  and  they  retired  from 
the  theatre  of  their  evil  doing.  For  this  reason  it 
is  said  of  Jonathan  and  his  successors,  that  "  the 


were  prests  '?""TO»  until  the  exile  of 

the  ark."  And  as  in  ver.  30  the  duration  of  their 
priestlv  activity  corresponds  with  the  time  that  in 
tervened  until  the  fall  of  the  ark,  so  in  ver.  31,  the 

1  The  great  significance  of  the  exile  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  was  still  fully  felt  wlfcn  IN.  Ixxviii.  was  written, 
compare  Ten.  60  and  61  :  "  He  rejected  the  tabernacle  of 
Shiloh,"  and  "He  delivered  his  strength  (glory)  Into  captiv 
ity."  The  whole  bearing  of  the  psalm  forbid*  the  supposl- 


idolatrous  House  of  Micah  stands  in  contrast  with 
the  House  of  the  true  God  in  Shiloh.  The  same 
point  of  time  is  indicated  in  both  verses.  For  with 
the  removal  of  tjie  ark,  the  significance  of  Shiloh 
ceased.  Where  the  ark  was,  there  God  could  IKS 
inquired  of.*.  With  the  fall  of  the  ark,  the  priests 
in  ban  ceased  ;  when  the  true  sanctuary  in  Shiloh 
was  broken  up,  the  spurious  sanctuar/of  Micah 
also  was  no  longer  esteemed.  The  lesson  con- 
veved  is,  that  if  the  true  spirit  of  devotion  to  Jeho 
vah  had  been  preserved  in  connection  with  Shiloh 
and  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  such  things  as  were 
done  by  Micah  and  in  Dan  would  have  l>cen  mor 
ally  impossible.  The  priesthood  must  suffer  and 
repent,  before  idolatry  could  be  removed.  It  is 
true,  that  while  the  House  of  Micah  was  formerly 
spoken  of  as  a  Beth  AYo/m/i,  a  term  applicable  to 
every  heathen  temple  as  well,  the  House  at  Shiloh 
is  here  called  Beth  ka-Elohim,  House  of  the  true 
and  real  God  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  signifi 
cant  that  it  is  not  called  Beth  Jehovah.  During 
Shiloh's  existence,  the  glory  of  the  Lcvitcs  had 
become  greatly  tarnished.  '  The  descendants  of 
Aaron — as  witness  the  sons  of  Eli  —  had  dese 
crated  their  oltiee;  the  descendants  of  Moses  served 
the  idol  in  Dan.  But  when  with  the  fall  of  the 
ark  the  time  of  repentance  had  come  for  the  priests 
of  Aaron's  tribe,  the  sin  of  the  children  of  Moses 
also  came  to  an  end.  Repentance  leads  the  chil 
dren  back  to  their  fathers. 

In  this  way,  the  necessity  of  finding  in  our  text 
a  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  ark  demonstrates 
itself  both  externally  and  internally.  The  fact 
that  this  exposition  is  not  found  indicated  in  the 
Masora,  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fidelity  with 
which  every  letter  was  preserved,  but  especially 
from  the  circumstance  that  during  the  exile  of 
the  jK'ople,  the  minds  of  the  writers  and  readers  of 
the  ancient  manuscripts  were  naturally  full  of  that 
sad  event,  while  the  historical  fact  of  the  exile  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  Iwlonged  to  the  hoary  past. 
In  exile,  Israel  read  and  found  this  fate  on  every 
page.  To  their  thoughts,  "  the  land,"  which  they 
liad  left,  was  ever  present.  The  banished  reads 
"  home,"  in  every  thing. 


tion  of  a  sanctuary  In  Shiloh  until   the   Assyrian   period 
(DeliUdch,  ou  I's.  Ixxviii.  60  ft*.) 

•1  This  is  also  clearly  proved  by  ch.  xx.  27:  "  And  the 
sons  of  Israel  inquired  of  Jehovah  ;  for  the  ark  of  the  cove 
nant  of  God  was  tHrrt  in  those  days." 
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SECOND  SECTION. 


THB  STORY  OP  THE    INFAMOUS  DEED  PERPETRATED  AT  GIBEAH,  AND    ITS   TERRIBLE  CONSEQUENCES  : 

ANOTHER   ILLUSTRATION    OF   THE    EVILS    THAT    RESULT    WHEN    "EVERY   MAN    DOES 

WHAT    IS   GOOD    IN    HIS    OWN   EYES." 


A  Levite,  whose  concubine  has  left  him,  goes  to  her  father's  house,  and  persuades  her 
to  return.    On  their  journey  home,  they  enter  Gibeah  to  pass  the  night  there, 
but  are  inhospitably  left  in  the  market-place,  until  an  Ephraimite  resi 
dent  of  the  city  takes  them  home. 

CHAPTER  XIX.  1-21. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  that  there 
was  a  certain  Levite  sojourning  on  the  side  [in  the  hinder  parts]  of  mount  Ephraim, 

2  who  took  to  him  a  concubine  out  of  Beth-lehem-judah.     And  his  concubine  played 
the  whore  against  him,1  .and  went  away  from  him  unto  her  father's  house  to  Beth 
lehem  judah,   and  was    there    [some    time  (namely),]   four  whole  [omit:  whole] 

3  months.     And  her  husband  arose,  and  went  after  her,  to  speak  friendly  unto  her, 
and  to  bring  her  again,'2  having  his  servant  with  him,  and  a  couple  of  asses :  and 
she  brought  him  into  her  father's  house  :  and  when  the  father  of  the  damsel  saw 

4  him,  he  rejoiced  to  meet  him.     And  his  father-in-law,  the  damsel's  father,  retained 
him  ;  and  he  abode  with  him  three  days  :  so  they  did  eat  and  drink,  and  lodged 

5  there.     And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  fourth  day,  when  [that]  they  arose  early  in  the 
morning,  that  [and]  he  rose  up  to  depart :  and  the  damsel's  father  said  unto  his  son- 
in-law,  Comfort  [Strengthen]  thine  heart  with  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  afterward  go 

6  your  way.     And  they  sat  down,  and  did  eat  and  drink  both  of  them  together :  for 
[and]  the  damsel's  father  had  [omit :  had]  said  unto  the  man,  Be  content,  I  pray 

7  thee,  and  tarry  all  [pass  the]  night,  and  let  thine  heart  be  merry.     And  when  the 
man  rose  up  to  depart,  his  father-in-law  urged  him:  therefore  he  [turned  and] 

8  lodged  there  again.    And  he  arose  early  in  the  morning  on  the  fifth  day  to  depart  :• 
and  the  damsel's  father  said,  Comfort  [Strengthen]  thine  .heart,  I  pray  thee.     And 
they  tarried  8  until  afternoon  [until  the  day  declined],  and  they  did  eat  both  of 

9  them.     And  when  the  man  rose  up  to  depart,  he,  and  his  concubine,  and  his  ser 
vant,  his  father-in-law,   the  damsel's  father,  said  unto  him,  Behold  now,  the  day 
draweth  toward  evening,  I  pray  you  tarry  all  [pass  the]  night :  [and  again :]  behold, 
the  day  groweth  to  an  end  [declines],  lodge  here,  that  [and  let]  thine  heart  may 
[omit :  may]  be  merry ;  and  to-morrow  [you  shall]  get  you  early  on  your  way, 

10  that  thou  ma  yest  go  home  [and  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  tent].    But  the  man  would  not 
tarry  that  night,  but  he  rose  up  and  departed,  and  came  over  against  Jebus,  which 
is  Jerusalem  :  and  there  were  with  him  two  asses  saddled,  his  concubine  also  was 

11  with  him.     And  when  they  were  by  Jebus,  the  day  was  far  spent ;  and  the  servant 
said  unto  his  master,  Come,  I  pray  thee,  and  let  us  turn  in  into  this  city  of  the 

12  Jebusites,  and  lodge  in  it.     And  his  master  said  unto  him,  We  will  not  turn  aside 
hither 4  into  the  city  of  a  stranger,  that  is  not  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel ; 

13  we  will  pass  over  to  [as  far  as]  Gibeah.     And  he    said  unto  his  servant,  Come,6 
[forward:]  and  let  us  draw  near  to  one  of  these  [the  K.  neighboring]  places  [,]  to  lodge 

14  all  [and  pass  the]  night,  [omit:  ,]  in  Gibeah,  or  in  Ramah.     And  they  passed  on 
and  went  their  way  ;  and  the  sun  went  down  upon  them  when  they  were  by  Gibeah, 

15  which  belongeth  to  Benjamin.    And  they  turned  aside  thither,  to  go  in  and  to  lodge 
in  Gibeah :  and  when  he  went  in,  he  sat  him  down  in  a  street  [the  open  space]  of 

1 6  the  city :  for  [and]  there  was  no  man  that  took  them  into  his  house  to  lodging.   And 
behold,  there  came  an  old  man  from  his  work  out  of  the  field  at  even,  which  was 
also  [and  the  man  was]  of  mount  Ephraim  ;  and  he  sojourned  in  Gibeah  ;  but  the 
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17  men  of  the  place  were  Benjamites.     And  when  [omit:  when]  he  had  [omit:  had] 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  he  [and]  saw  a  [the]  wayfaring  man  in  the  street  [open  space] 
of  the  city  :  and  the  old  man  said,  Whither  goest  thou£  and  whence  couicst  thou? 

18  And  he  said  unto  him,  We  are  passing  from  tteth-lehem-judah  toward  the  [hinder] 
side  of  mount  Ephraim  ;  from  thence  am  I :  and  I  went  to  Beth-lehem-judah,  but 
I  am  now  going  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  *  and  there  is  no  man  that 

19  receiveth  me  to  house.     Yet  there  is  [we  have]  both  straw  and  provender  for  our 
asses  ;  and  there  is  [we  have]  bread  and  wine  also  for  me,  and  for  thy  handmaid, 
and  for  the  young  man  which  is  with  thy  servants  :  there  is  no  want  of  any  thing. 

20  And  the  old  man  said,  Peace  be  with  thee  ;  howsoever  [only],  let  all  thy  wants  lie 

21  upon  me  ;  only  lodge  not  in  the  street  [open  space].     So  he  brought  him  into  his 
house,  and  gave  provender  unto  the  asses :  and  they  washed  their  feet,  and  did  eat 
and  drink. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  2.  —  V  37  713tri\  Dr  Casse!  render*  :  Und  t$  gtliisttte  srinem  Kebemcrib  ilbrr  ihn  Ai'nau*;  which  may 
pOMibly  be  good  interpretation,  but  cannot  be  admitted  as  translation.  The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  do  not  render  the  phrase  at 
all,  while  theCbaldce  softens  it  down  to  ''she  despised  him.'1  Henoe.it  has  been  thought  that  the  present  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  Text  in  wrong ;  but  the  (act  that  the  Peshito  has  it,  and  (hat  the  other  ancient  versions  do  not  agree  in  their  read- 
log,  show*  that  the  dirersity  arose  from  a  sense  of  incongruity  between  what  was  affirmed  of  the  woman  and  the  efTorU 

of  the  Levite  to  recorer  her.      Vb^  1«  "against  him."  —  TR.] 

2  Ver.  8.  —  The   keri    nSTTTl  /  i»  evidently  the  more  appropriate  reading,  as  Studer  and  Bertheau   hare  con- 

etded.  [In  the  kethibh,  "Q^QTnb,  the  suffix  refers  to  the  preceding  ub  :  "  to  cause  her  heart  to  reiurn,"  i.  e.,  to 
turn  again  to  her  husband.  Compare  Keil,  who  deems  the  keri  a  "  needless  correction.'-'  —  TR.] 

•  Ver.  8.  —  ^nCnCnn.  Older  Jewish  expositors,  as  Aharbanel  and  Meir  Obernick,  very  progprly  tnke  this, 
not  as  imperative,  but  ai  3d 'per.  pcrf.  It  is  against  the  sense  to  make  the  father  my  :  ''Delay  till  it  become  evening." 
Ver.  9  also  is  against  this.  On  the  word,  see  ch.  Hi.  26.  Bexa  has  correctly  :  cunciaii  unit. 

[4  Ver.  12.— The  "  hither  "  of  the  E.  V.  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  rendering  of  71371,  which,  however,  belongs  to  the 
next  clause.  71271  must  be  taken  with  ~1lTS,  in  the  sense  CC7  •  •  •  •  "ItFW,  "  where."  "  It  is  true  "  (says 

Bertheau),  "  that  71271  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  this  construction  with  ICTS,  but  this  is  the  only  suitable  way  ot 
taking  it  here,  for  it  cannot  be  the  plur.  fom.  pronoun,  and  must  then-fore  mean  '  there.' ''  The  proper  rendering  of  the 
Terse,  then,  would  I*  :  '<  We  will  not  turn  axide  into  the  city  of  the  stranger,  where  there  are  none  of  tin-  son*  of  ]«ra>-l." 
The  E.  V.  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  "  that  "  refers  to  ''  city  "  or  to  "  stranger."  Dr.  Cassel  refers  it  to  the  latter,  and 

ignores  the  71271  altogether.  —  TR.] 

[*  Ver.  13  —  rjb  is  for  Tl^b,  the  imperative  of  "fbll,  with  He  paragogic.  .^b  is  the  1st  per.  plur.  perfect,  con 
tracted  from  -l^pb.  —  TR.] 

[6  Ver.  18.  —  Tjbh  ^2S  TTiTT  JT3~n$X  The  meaning  of  this  clause  is  obscure.  The  Sept.  renders  as  if  it 
rsad  VV2  instead  of  7!^ i"V  fT2  :  I  am  going  to  my  house.  The  Targum,  Pcshlto,  Vulgate,  and  among  moderns, 
Bertheau,  De  Wette,  Bunsen  (the  two  latter  in  their  versions),  take  71^71^  /T2*nS  "  the  accusative,  and  render  as 

the  E.  V.  Others,  as  Studer,  Koil,  and  our  author,  take  j""lS  as  a  preposition,  in  the  sense  "  with,"  "at,"  or  "  by  :  "  "I 
walk  by  (or,  in)  th<-  House  of  Jehovah,"  i  '.,  I  perfonn  prlwtly  service  in  connection  with  the  sanctuary.  Thin  gives  a 
food  sense  (cf.  the  commentary  below),  hut  the  mode  of  expressing  it  seems  singular.  On  the  other  hand,  thuru  is  no 
compulsory  evidence  in  fiivor  of  this  nnd  against  the  other  rendering.  The  sanctuary  being  at  Shlioh.  there  i.i  IIM>  fur  as 
the  site  of  this  place  is  known)  no  conflict  between  the  Ix-vtte's  lir-t  statement  that  he  is  going  to  the  "  liind«r  parts  '  (a 
necessarily  indefinite  expression)  of  the  mountains  of  Epliniiin,  and  hi*  subsequent  supplementary  statement  that  he  is 

going  to  the  "  House  of  Jehovah.''  Hell's  oljcrtion  that  /IS  TJ  vTl  does  not  mean  to  go  to  a  place,  but  to  pnss 
through  it  (cf  Deut  i.  19 ;  Is*.  1.  10.  etc.),  cannot  be  considered  deceive.  Since  the  "  through  "  does  not  lie  In  the 
JHS,  it  proves  only  that  the  accusative  may  indicate  either  the  place  to  which,  or  that  through  which,  one  goes.  It  is 
true,  that  the  place  to  which  one  goes,  is  usually  put  in  the  accusative  without  HS,  either  with  or  without  71  local  : 

bat  as  PH  *a«  constantly  used  with  the  definite  accusative,  and  had  withal  so  entirely  lost  all  meaning  of  Its  own,  It 
Is  certainly  quit*  oonoeivable  that  It  might  almost  unconsciously  slip  from  the  pen  in  a  place  where  ordinarily  common 
Mage  did  not  employ  It  And  since,  as  already  remarked,  the  idea  of  "  through  "  doos  not  lie  in  ,HS,  It  may  well  b* 
asked  whether  the  Instances  referred  to  by  Keil  are  not  exceptions  to  common  usage  quite  as  much  as  the  present  phrase. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  are  Inclined  to  adopt  the  rendering  of  the  K.  V.  —  Ta.] 


EXEGETU'AL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  I  ready   remarked,    no    Hperinl    connection,    either 

I  chronological  or  lonil,  with  the  historv  related  in 

tin-  MM  affords, 
occasion  for 
16 


cnroiuM'"..  H  :n  or    Mii'iii,  wiui    lilt,    in: 

Ver.  1.  When  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  'chaps,  xvfi.aml  xviii. ;  hut  it  none 
The  following  narrative  has,  indeed,  as  wa«  al-,in  conjunction  with  that  history, 
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series  of  observations  which  testify,  in  a  highly  in 
structive  manner,  of  the  organic  idea  which  per 
vades  the  whole  Book.  We  shall  attempt  to  indi 
cate  them  at  the  close  of  the  imrrative.  "  There 
was  no  king  in  Israel  :  "  this  alone  it  was  that 
made  the  occurrences  of  both  chaps,  xvii.  and 
xviii.,  and  chaps,  xix.-xxi.  possible.  In  the  pres 
ent  history  also,  a  Levitc  is  involved.  The  decay 
of  the  priesthood  is  here  also  indicated.  From 
the  connection  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  con 
duct  of  the  Levite  who,  living  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  procures  him 
self  a  concubine  out  of  Bethlehem  —  probably  for 
no  other  reason  than  that,  as  Josephus  rightly 
conjectures,  he  was  smitten  with  her  beauty,  —  is 
not  approved.  From  the  fact  that  the  residence  of 
the  Levite  is  here  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  "  hinder 
parts  "  of  the  mountains,  by  which  the  northern 
parts  are  to  be  understood,  no  reliable  inference 
can  be  drawn  as  to  the  locality  of  the  writer;  for 
the  Levite  himself  uses  the  same  expression  (ver. 

18).     Since   the  Levite  took  a  concubine  (H'^S 

^-l'..^)i  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  already  had  a 
wife.  Else  why  did  he  not  make  this  woman  his 
wife  ?  For  other  grounds,  such  as  have  been  con 
jectured,  find  no  support  in  the  narrative.  Pre 
cisely  here  lies  the  blot  upon  the  character  of  the 
priest,  which  the  narrative  hints  at.  The  word 

^r?^"/  is  both  ctymologically  and  in  sense  identi 
cal  with  tl»e  Greek  and  Roman  iraA.A.a£,  pel/ex, 
TraAAa/a's  ;  but  Ben  fey  's  derivation  cannot  be  re 
ceived.  The  sense  ''  concubine,"  which  the  word 

has,  may  perhaps  be  explained  from  3  .^.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks  also  the  taking  of  a  concubine 
was  not  considered  exactly  blameworthy,  but  La 
ertes  refrained  from  touching  Euryelcia  for  "  fear 
of  the  uniror  of  his  wife"  (Odi/s.  i.  434).  The 
sequel  shows  that  the  Levite  had  done  better  if  he 
had  not  taken  a  concubine.  A  concubine  also  was 
the  ruin  of  Gideon.'  s  family  (ch.  viii.  31). 

Ver.  2.  And  the  concubine  lusted  after  others 
beside  himself.  The  concubine  was  unchastely 
disposed.  This  is  only  a  stronger  expression  for 
what  the  moderns  mean  when  with  palliative  ex 
tenuation  thev  say  :  "  She  did  not  love  her  hus 
band.""  Her  "sensuality  was  irot  satisfied  with  the 
Levite.  In  this  way  the  narrator  explains  the 
grouud  of  her  leaving  him.  The  correctness  of 

T-?^T-  was  frequently  doubted  in  former  days, 
but  only  because  the  connection  of  the  entire  nar 
rative  was  misapprehended.  H3T  is  to  play  the 
harlot,  not  only  in  act,  but  also  in  disposition  and 
spirit  (cf.  [jioixcvttv  iv  rfj  xapSi'o,  Matt.  v.  28): 

hence  used  also  of  Idolatry.  In  the  added  ^  ^^» 
''  over  him,"  l  it  is  delicately  indicated  that  she 
did  not  so  act  as  to  be  put  away  by  him,  but  that 
she  was  of  such  a  disposition  as  to  be  unwilling  to 
live  with  him.  That  she  left  him  without  his  con 
sent  can  have  had  its  ground  only  in  her  concupis 
cence,  which  the  narrator  intentionally  designates 

by  the  term  H2J,  in  order  to  blame  the  Levite  for 
vet  running  after  such  a  woman.2  For  it  is  writ 
ten,  Lev.  xxi.  7  :  "  A  H2T,  harlot,  and  one  pol- 

1  [The  German  in:  iiber  t'An.  The  sentence  seems  to 
mean  that  If  the  woman  had  actually  committed  adultery, 


the  fact  would  have  been  expressed  bj    H^Jp   alone,  but 
that  since  her  sin  .existed  only  in  disposition,  the    V^"7 


luted,  they  shall  not  take  to  wife."  Although  this 
passage  speaks  only  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  it  ap 
plies  nevertheless  to  all  who,  as  the  Levite  says  of 
himself,  "walk  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  "*(  ver. 
18). 

And  she  was  there  some  time  (about)  four 
months.  She  had  perhaps  gone  away  under  pre 
text  of  visiting  her  parents,  and  did  not  come 

back.  The  Q^^.  before  the  more  definite  state 
ment  of  time,  expresses  the  Latin  circiter.  As  she 
had  already  remained  away  some  four  months,  it 
looked  as  if  she  would  not  return  to  her  husband's 
house  at  all  ;  wherefore  the  Levite  set  out  to  per 
suade  her  to  come  back.  He  should  not  have  dona 
this,  since  she  was  such  as  that  it  was  said  of  her  : 


Her  father,  for  his  part,  ought  to  have 
sent  her  back;  for  the  Levite  had  undoubtedly  not 
failed  to  pay  him  a  morning-gift  (cf.  Ex.  xxii.  15), 
the  remembrance  of  which,  and  the  fear  that  if  his 
daughter  did  not  go  back  with  her  husband  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  return  it,  had  probably  no 
little  influence  in  producing  the  friendliness  with 
which  he  received  him.  SuchL  was  also  the  ancient 
Homeric  custom,  as  illustrated  in  the  instance  of 
Hephaistos,  who  having  proved  the  infidelity  of  his 
spouse,  demands  back  the  gifts  with  which  he  had 
presented  her  father  (Odi/s.'viii.  318). 

Ver.  3.  Arid  her  husband  arose  and  went 
after  her.  The  Levite,  however,  desires  only  the 
woman,  'not  any  money.  Hence  it  is  said  that  he 
went  after  her  'in  order  to  speak  "  to  her  heart" 
And  he  shows  it  by  bringing  two  asses  with  him,  — 
one  of  them  for  her  use.  It  never  occurs  to  him 
to  think  that  her  father  may  perhaps  provide  her 
with  one.  Only  after  the  daughter  has  again 
become  friendly  "to  him,  docs  he  allow  her  to  lead 
him  to  her  father.  The  uncommon  hospitality 
which  the  latter  extends  to  the  Levite,  has,  it 
must  be  allowed,  a  peculiar  by-taste  to  it.  No 
doubt,  it  is  apologetic  in  its  design,  and  expressive 
of  a  wish  for  reconciliation.  This  is  clearly  enough 
expressed  in  the  acts  of  eating  and  drinking  to 
gether.  But  the  urgency  with  which  after  three 
days  he  presses  the  Levite  to  remain,  although  the 
latter  is  desirous  of  returning  home,  is  not  sanc 
tioned  by  the  delicate  laws  of  ancient  hospitality. 
The  incident  illustrates  the  beauty  of  the  words 
which  Menelaus  addresses  to  Telemachus  who 
desires  to  go  home  (Odi/s.  xv.  69)  :  "I  will  not 
detain  thec  here  ;  for  I  also  am  angry  with  a  host 
who  through  troublesome  friendship  offers  trouble 
some  enmity,  for  order  is  best  in  everything. 
Equally  bad"  are  both  he  who  hastens  the  guest 
who  would  stav,  and  he  who  detains  him  who 
would  go"  (cf.  "Nagelsbach,  Horn.  Theol.  p.  256). 
The  injuriousness  of  exaggerated  hospitality  is 
here  also  put  in  instructive  contrast  with  the  utter 
absence  of  it,  which  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Levite 
soon  to  experience. 

Vers.  4-9.  And  his  father-in-law  detained 
him.  The  carnal  nature  of  the  Levite  manifests 
itself  here  also.  Soon  after  the  reconciliation,  he 
wished  to  depart  again  ;  but  lie  yields,  and  spends 
three  days  in  eating  and  drinking.  On  the  fourth 
morning,  he  will  go  ;  but  his  host  urges  him  first 
to  take  a  "  morsel  of  bread."  He  might  neverthe 
less  have  set  out  on  his  journey  ;  but  "  they  ate 

was  added  to  indicate  this.  But  how  our  author  conceives 
this  to  be  indicated  by  the  preposition  and  suffix,  does  not 
appear.  —  TR.] 

2  Other  jiews,  as  advanced  by  Starve  and  others,  accord 
ing  to  which  this  journey  of  the  Levite  redounds  to  his 
praiae,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  support  in  the  text. 
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and  drank,"  and  it  became  evening.  He  proposed 
indeed  to  go,  but  turned  about  and  remained.  On 
the  fifth  morning,  everything  is  ready  for  a  start. 
But  refreshments  are  fi'rst  taken  at  the  request  of 
the  host  :  they  "  both  ate,"  and  thus  spent  the  day 
until  the  eve'ning  approached.  No  right-minded 
Levite  manifest*  himself  here.  We  hear  of  noth 
ing  but  eating  and  drinking.  It  reflects  no  honor 
on  a  man  who  "  walks  in  tne  house  of  God,"  that 
he  runs  after  a  concubine,  and  cannot  resist  a 
good  table. 

When,  however,  at  last  he  sets  out,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  his  conscience  appears  to  urge  him  for 
ward,  and  to  make  him  ashamed  of  having  re 
mained  so  long.  Perhaps  he  has  no  time  to  spare, 
if  with  his  servant  and  animals,  he  is  to  rest  at 
home  on  the  Sabbath.  For  if  we  may  suppose 
that  the  reconciliation  took  place  on  the"  Sabbath, 
the  first  three  days  of  feasting  would  fall  on  our 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  :  the  "  fourth 
dav  "  of  ver.  5  'would  \tc  Wednesday,  and  the 
"  fifth  day  "  our  Thursday  ;  and  he  might  think 
it  possible  to  reach  home  before  the  next  evening. 
But  in  that  case  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  His  ex 
perience  is  that  of  all  weak  and  vacillating  people  : 
first,  unnecessary  delay,  and  then  overstrained 
hurry. 

The  delineation  of  these  scenes,  which  repeat 
themselves  so  frequently  in  life,  is  notwithstanding 
its  brevity,  full  *f  vivacity  and  beauty.  The  guests 

continually  rise  at  early  daybreak  Pi7.22)'  but 
the  evening  still  finds  them  in  the  same  place. 
The  host  is  unwearied  in  encouragements  "  to  re 

fresh  the  heart"  0?J?b  ISp,  fpab  Stt^)?1 
but  the  "refreshing"  continues  until  "the  day 
declines."  Verses  8  and  9  especially  give  a  striking 
picture  of  irresolution  and  dilatorincss.  They  JKT- 
mit  us  to  follow  the  various  stages  of  the  day  that 
were  thus  dissipated.  With  breakfast  they  lin 


gered  along  (Vranpon)  until  CVH 
•ay  after  noon.  While'  they  prepare  themselves 
anew  to  take  their  departure,  time  passes,  and  the 
ho.-t  begs  them  to  remain,  "  for  the  day  drawcth 
toward  evening  ;  "  and  after  a  little  more  lingering 

—  for  this  idea  must  l>e  interposed  before 


H  —  he  is  able  to  urge,  "  spend  the  night,  for 
the  day  declines.". 

It  is  unmistakably  clear  that  the  father-in-law 
meant  it  well  with  the  Levite,  when,  according  to 
general  popular  usage,  he  overwhelmed  him  with 
food  and  drink  and  pres>ing  invitations  ;  but  it  is 
incumbent  on  Levitcs  cst>ecially,  not  to  be  too 
much  taken  up  with  such  matters.  It  is  better 
that  they  make  it  evident,  that  in  case  of  necessity 
they  are  quite  content  with  a  jntthlechem,  a  morsel 
of  bread. 

Vere.  10  ff.  But  the  man  would  not  tarry  that 

In  thU  uniumal  form  an  imperative  of 
rtfoiurwpwt  U  probably  indicated. 

*  It  doe*  not  by  any  means  follow  from  this,  however, 
that  th«  city  at  that  time  did  not  yet  bear  the  name  Jeruaa- 
Inn.  .  The  place  u»n  mill  a  Jebuidto  city  ;  and  that  bet  1* 
hen-  made  prominent  In  order  to  explain  why  the  Levite 
would  not  turn  In  thither. 

S  [ThU  identification  of  Olbeah  with  Jeba  doe*  not  appear 
to  be  tenable  ;  for  It  make*  It  tncompreheniilble  how  the 
Levite  could  come  to  Oibeah  before  he  came  to  Kamah,  a* 
the  narrative  mantfently  IropIlM  that  he  did.  Kell  al*o  mont 
Ptmngvly  ppwik«  here  of  Ulbeah  a*  being  Jeba.  alth-n-ii  ..„ 
Jo*h.  kviii.  28,  be  ideotlfle*  U  with  Tulell  el  Fill,  a  high  hill 


night.  At  last  —  but  now  unseasonably,  for  the 
night  is  at  hand  —  he  is  firm  in  his  resolution  to 
depart.  The  sun  is  already  rapidly  dec-lining, 
when  he  comes  past  Jerusalem,  at  that  time  still 
called  Jebus,-  for  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  had  not 
yet  conquered  it  (ch.  i.  21 ).  He  will  not  turn  in 
thither,  although  advised  to  do  so  by  his  servant, 
because  he  has  "  two  saddled  asses  and  his  concu 
bine  with  him,"  —  the  repetition  of  which  state 
ment  is  thus  explained,  —  and  the  citv  belongs  not 
to  Israel.  In  other  words,  he  fears  lest  in  Jebus 
the  rights  of  hospitality  might  l>e  violated,  and 
himself  be  plundered.  He  hastens  forward,  there 
fore,  in  order  to  reach  one  of  the  Israclitish  cities 
farther  on,  Giheah.  perhaps,  or  Kamah.  He  suc 
ceeds  only  in  reaching  the  former.  Darkness  had 
set  in  :  it  was  unavoidably  necessary  to  stav  there 
over  night.  It  will  soon  l»e  seen  that  it  would 
have  been  letter  if  he  had  not  suffered  himself  to 
l>e  detained  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  could  not 
j  have  done  worse  if  he  had  turned  into  the  heathen 
citv. 

Vers.  15-21.  And  no  man  took  them  to  his- 
house.  Gihcah  (the  present  Jeba,  Geba),;<  lies  an 
hour  from  Kamah  (at  present  er-KAm),  about  two 
and  a  half  hours  from  Jerusalem,*  and  towards 
four  hours  from  Bethlehem.  It  belonged  to  Benja 
min.  Strangers  disposed  themselves  on  the  open 

space  or  square  of  the  city  (— rP,  platea),  whence 
according  to  ancient  usage  the  residents  took 
them  to  their  own  homes,  ^lian  relates  (  Var. 
Hist.  iv.  1),  that  the  Lucanians  went  so  far  as  to 
make  the  man  who  did  not  show  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  entering  the  city  at  sunset,  liable  to  legal 
punishment.  But  here*  in  Israel,  where  love  to 
ward  the  stranger  was  enjoined  by  the  law  (Dent. 
x.  19),  and  where  Job  exclaims':  "The  stranger 
did  not  lodge  in  the  street"  (ch.  xxxi.  32),  no 
one  invited  the  traveller  to  the  shelter  of.  his  roof. 

This  inhospitable  disposition  was  characteristic 
only  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  citv;  for  a  man  of 
Knliraim,  who  resided  in  Gihcah,  did  not  share  it. 
\V  hen  he,  an  old  man,  came  from  the  field,  and 
saw  that  a  stranger  had  already  made  prepara 
tions  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  he  went  to 
him  with  hospitable  intent.  That  he  first  asks, 
Whence  art  thou  '(  and  whither  goest  thou  ?  is 
only  the  result  of  his  astonishment  that  anyt>ody 
should  purpose  to  pass  the  night  in  Gibeah  out  of 
doors.  For  the  city  had  probably  a  bad  name  in 
the  neighboring  region,  so  that, "when  possible,  it 
was  shunned  by  travellers.  Hence  the  question, 
Whence  comcst  thou,  that  thou  hast  turned  in 
here  for  the  night  ? 

My  walk  in  life  is  at  tho  house  of  Jehovah. 
The  narrator  has  hitherto  sitokcn  of  the  I.cvite 
only  as  "  the  man."  The  character  of  a  Levite 
did  not  show  itself  in  him.  Hut  now,  in  bis  an 
swer  to  the  aged  Kphraimitc,  the  Levite  himself 
makes  mention  of  his  order.  1  come,  he  says, 

about  midway  between  Jrrumilem  and  i-r-K'mi.  Thin  place, 
fixed  upon  by  Rntilnnon  (II  K.  I.  677),  and  Hftrr  him  by 
RltUr  (cf.  UKKV'H  tnuinl.  Iv.  210),  and  many  other*,  U  un 
doubtedly  the  nlt«  of  tin-  ancient  Olbmh  (cf.  Smith'*  Kii>. 
Diet.  n.  v.  "Ulbeah  '').  The  dUtance  of  (ItU-ah  from  Jeru- 
na  i-tii  (riven  by  .low-plum  (compare  the  next  note)  agm* 
with  thin  ;  for  the  distance  of  Tulell  el  KiM  from  Jerusalem 
I*  about  two-third*  thnt  of  Ifethlchem  (while  .M*  U  murn 
farther,  cf.  Dr.  CaM«r*  "two  hour*  and  a  half).  Jeb«  i* 
the  Geba  of  Scripture  (Rob.  I.  440;  Bib.  Diet.  •.  v 
«Gebav).  — TE.) 

4  Joftephui  ht*  itated  the  dUtanee  at  twenty  nU.lliv, 
while  from  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  he  reckon*  thirty  sta 
dia. 
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from  Bethlehem,  but  reside  behind  the  mountains. 
The  purpose  for  which  he  went  to  Bethlehem,  he 
does  not  communicate ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  does  take  occasion  to  state  that  he  is  a  Levite 
(Josej)hus).  He  expresses  this  paraphrastically, 
by  saying  that  "he  walks  in  the  house  of  God," 
namely,  as  a  servant  of  God.  He  chooses  this  form 
of  exp'ression  in  order  to  invite  hospitality,  and  to 
place  the  refusal  of  it  in  its  worst  light  A  man 
who  is  at  home  in  the  House  of  God,  no  one  here 
receives  into  his  house.  But  one  degeneracy  fol 
lows  in  the  wake  of  another.  When  Levites  are 
so  weak  as  he  has  shown  himself,  the  virtues  of 
others  cannot  continue  strong.  The  dignity  of 
which  it  now  occurs  to  him  to  speak,  he  himself 
should  have  respected  heretofore.  The  explana 
tion  of  ibh  ^  rnn;»  rrsrn^,  as  if  it 

meant,  "  and  I  am  going  to  the  house  of  Jeho- 

1  This  also  removes  the  supposition  that  the  Levite  was 
from  Shilob.  This  is  not  to  be  assumed,  since  it  is  not  stated. 
The  above  words  give  no  more  information  concerning  the 


vah,"  is  not  only  philologically  difficult,  but  on  ac 
count  of  the  sense,  impossible.1  Whither  he  goes, 
he  has  already  said,  namely,  to  the  rear  part  of 
the  mountains  ;  he  wishes  now  to  say  who  he  is  ; 
that  he  enjoys  the  dignity  of  walking  "with  (i.  e., 
in)  the  house  of  Jehovah/'  as  its  servant.  He  is 
very  anxious  to  obtain  shelter,  for  the  prospect  of 
spending  the  night  in  an  inhospitable  city  without 
a  roof  over  him,  could  not  but  till  him  with  appre 
hensions.  The  same  cause  prevented  him  from 
continuing  his  journey.  Hence  the  humble  re 
quest  to  the  aged  householder  to  take  him  in.  He 
has  everything  necessary  with  him,  —  his  enter 
tainer  shall  be  at  no  expense.  He  speaks  of  him- . 
self  as  his  "  servant,"  and  of  the  womau  as  "  thy 
handmaid."  The  old  man  gladly  complies  with 
the  ancient  hospitable  usage,  according  to  which 
animals  are  fed  first,  and  the  wants  of  men  are 
attended  to  afterwards. 

birth-place  of  the  Levite,  than  is  conveyed  in  the  general 
statement  that  he  was  a  Levite. 


The  wicked  deed  of  the  Gibeathites,  and  the  measure  taken  by  the  Levite  to  invoke  the 
judgment  of  the  nation  on  the  perpetrators. 

CHAPTER    XIX.  22-30. 

22  Now  as  they  were  making  their  hearts  merry,  behold,  the  men  of  the  city,  cer 
tain   [omit:    certain]   sons   of  Belial  [worthless  fellows],  beset  the  house  round 
about,  and  beat  at  the  door,  and  spake  to  the  master  of  the  house,  the  old  man, 
saying,  Bring  forth  the  man  that  came  into  thine  house,  that  we  may  know  him. 

23  And  the  man,  the  master  of  the  house,  went  out  unto  them,  and  said  unto  them, 
Nay,  my  brethren,  nay,  I  pray  you,  do  not  so  wickedly ;  seeing  that  this  man  is 

24  come  into  mine  house,  do  not  this  folly.     Behold,  here  is  my  daughter,  a  maiden 
[virgin],  and  his  concubine  ;  them  I  will  bring  out  now,  and  humble  ye  them,  and 
do  with  "them  what  seemeth  good  unto  you  :  but  unto  this  man  do  not  so  vile  a  thing 

25  [lit.  the  matter  of  this  folly].     But  the  men  would  not  hearken  to  him  :  so  the  man 
took  his   concubine,  and   brought  her  forth  unto   them ;'  and  they  knew  her,  and 
abused  her  all  the  night  until  the  morning  :  and  when  the  day  began  to  spring,  they 

26  let  her  go.     Then  came  the  woman  in  the  dawning  of  the  day,  and  fell  down  at 

27  the  door  of  the  man's  house  where  her  lord  was,  [and  lay  there]  till  it  was  light.    And 
her  lord  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  opened  the  ctoors  of  the  house,  and  went  out 
to  go  his  way :  and  behold,  the  woman  his  concubine  was  fallen  down  at  the  door 

28  of  the  house,  and  her  hands  were  upon  the  threshold.     And  he  said  unto  her,  Up, 
and  let  us  be  going.     But  none  answered.     Then  the  man  took  her  up  upon  an 

29  [the]  ass,  and  the  man  rose  up,  and  gat  him  unto  his  place.     And  when  he  was 
come  into  his  house,  he  took  a  knife,  and  laid  hold  on  his  concubine,  and  divided 
her,  together  with  [according  to]  her  bones,  into  twelve  pieces,  and  sent  her  into 

30  all  the  coasts  [country]  of  Israel.     And  it  was  so,  that  all  that  saw  it,  said,1  There 
was  no  such  deed  done  nor  seen  from  the  day  that  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 
came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day :  consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and 
speak  your  minds. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  30. —  "The  perfect*  "1T2W"),  rPn*l,    ver.   30,   do  not  stand   for   the   imperfects   with  var  consecutive, 
"^rPI,  »s  Hitzig,  Bertheau,  and  others  suppose,  but  are  perfecta  consequently,  expressive  of  the  result  which 
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the  Levite  expects  from  hU  action.  It  U  only  Decenary  to  supply  a  *?*1S  before  nsn\  which  in  lively  narration 
or  agitated  discourse  U  frequently  omitted  (cf.  t.  g.  Ex.  Till.  6  with  Judg.  rif  2).  The  narrator  use*  the  perfecU,  instead 
of  the  Imperfect*  with  simple  1.  usual  in  clause*  expressive  of  design,  quia  quod  futurum  t\st  preetidtbat  tamquam  faetum 
animo  ttto  obrertabamr  (Rosenmuller).  The  Levlte's  expectation  that  the  moral  indignation  of  all  the  tribe*  will  be 
roiwed  against  nuch  wickedness,  and  will  lead  them  to  resolve  on  punishment,  U  thus  represented  not  as  a  doubtful  con 
jecture,  but  M  the  confident  anticipation  of  a  certainly  ensuing  (act  "  (Keil).  It  is  impossible  to  imitate  this  exactly  In 
English,  but  the  better  rendering  of  the  passage  would  be  :  rsent  her  into  all  the  territory  of  Israel,  aaying  [or,  at  we 
would  say.  thinking]  it  shall  be  that  all  who  see  shall  say,  There  was  no  such  deed  done  or  seen,1'  etc.  Chapter  xx. 
•hows,  as  Keil  remarks,  that  the  Levite  was  right  in  his  anticipations.  Dr.  Casael  translates  aa  the  K.  V.  —  Ta.J 


EXEGKTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vers.  22  ff.  The  nnrrator  is  aware  that  he  has 
to  relate  a  history  similar  to  the  one  that  occurred 
in  Sodom  in  the  days  of  Lot ;  for  at  suitable  points 
his  language  takes  the  same  turns  of  expression 
(cf.  Gen.  xix.  5,  7,  8).  Lot  was  only  a  resident  in 
Sodom,  just  as  here  the  aged  Ephraimite  is  in 
Gibeah.  He,  like  the  latter,  had  invited  the  guests 
to  his  house.  The  Sodomites  surrounded  the  house, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  strangers,  as 
the  Gilwathites  do  here.  Lot  proposes  to  bring 
forth  his  daughters,  and  the  aged  host  of  our  his 
tory  makes  the  same  proposition.  The  dissim 
ilarities,  it  is  true,  are  equally  conspicuous.  The 
guests  of  Lot  were  angels,  who  frustrated  all  sin- 
ftil  designs :  here,  the  entertainer  receives  but  an 
imperfect  Levite.  Although  the  aged  host  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  hospitable  nephew  of  Abra 
ham,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  acts  like  a  good 
Israelite.  The  men  of  Gibeah  were  personally 
sinners  even  beyond  those  of  Sodom,  for  they  had 
a  God  who  does  not  tolerate  such  abominations. 
But  their  sin  was  the  outbreaking  of  individual 
depravity;  in  Sodom  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  na 
tional  life.  Hence,  both  were  punished  according 
to  their  guilt.  Benjamin  perished  almost ;  Sodom 
was  wholly  destroyed.  In  Sodom  all  sinned,  from 
the  youth  to  the"  gray  head  (Gen.  xix.  4):  in 
Gibeah,  the  criminals  tyre  "  sons  of  wickedness," 

who,  however,  by  being  called  "^37H  ''ITSS,  "  men 
of  the  citv,"  are  shown  to  belong  to  the  higher 
classes,  which  circumstance  also  accounts  for  their 
unchecked  attainment  of  such  great  proficiency  in 
evil.  This  nightly  vagabondizing  of  wanton  youth 
was  but  t«x>  well  known  to  antiquity,  even  ill  Ro 
man  times,  when  Human  emj>crors  took  part  in  it. 
Here,  however,  unholy,  idolatrous  usnges  scorn  also 
to  have  come  into  play,  according  to  which  stran 
gers  were  abused  for  purposes  of  sensuality,  as,  con 
trariwise,  in  the  service  of  the  Syrian  Goddess 
natives  were  given  up  to  the  stranger.  It  was  a 
night-riot,  which  l>egan  with  sundown  and  ceased 
with  the  morning.  Hence,  the  Levite  probably 
remained  unmolested  until  night  had  fully  set  in, 
and  could  depart  unhindered  when  the  day  broke. 
It  was  at  all  events  a  fearful  crime  in  Israel. 
The  Mosaic  law  punished  it  with  death  (Lev.  xx. 
13;  cf.  ch.  xviii.  22,  etc.).  Even  the  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  hospitality  wa*  in  Hesiod^  opin 
ion,  which  was  followed  bv  the  later  Greeks,  a 
crime  of  equal  magnitude  wi'th  adultery  or  the  de- 
tilemeiit  of  a  father's  bed  ( Nage!shach,  Nachhom. 
Theol.  252  f).  The  aged  host  was,  therefore,  right 

1  lie  Imitates  the  example  of  Lot.     Therein  lies  his  ex 
cuse.     He  seeks  to  prevent  one  tin,  and  commit*  another 
without  knowing  whether  he  can  prevent  the  first. 

2  This  act  of  his  also  testifies  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Levitlcal  body.     He  him  not  moral  strength  enough  to  die 
In  order  to  preserve   hlnuelf  from  defilement,  and    henc« 
thinks  himself  obliged   to  surrender  his  concubine.      Ills 

;'   own  hend.  therefore,  shares  in  tlio  guilt  of  tue  crime  dutxi 
on  the  woman. 


in  speaking  of  the  matter  as  a  ""v^?,  nn  abom- 
nable  crime.  But  the  savage  Benjamites  are 
no  more  willing  to  hear  reason  than  the  men  of 
Sodom  were.  Their  violent  thundering  at  the 

door  (C^9:TO£),  and  their  language  (cf.  Gen. 
xix.  9),  afforded  sufficient  occasion  to  the  host  to 
fear  that  they  would  soon  break  into  the  house 
itself.  He  is  most  especially  concerned  to  shield 
the  Levite,  for  in  this  direction  lay  the  chief  crime. 
Hence,  no  requisition  is  made  upon  the  servant 
to  give  himself  up  for  his  master  —  for  that  would 
not  have  changed  the  nature  of  the  crime,  —  but 
the  host,  like  Lot,  offers  them  women,1  his  own 
daughter  being  one.  But  he  is  not  called  uj>on  to 
make  this  sacrifice :  the  Benjamites  will  not  have 
his  daughter ;  for  she  is  no  stranger,  and  belongs 
to  their  neighl>or..  It  is  especially  to  this  offer  of 
his  daughter  that  the  opening  words  of  ver.  25 
apply:  "  thev  would  not  hearken."  Hereupon  the 
Levite  takes  his  resolution,  and  leads  forth  iiis  con 
cubine.  Her  lieauty  pacifies  the  violent  wantons ; 
but  she  herself  falls  a  victim  to  their  horrible  lusts. 
The  beastly  treatment  she  receives  deprives  her  of 
life.  What  an  awful  lesson  !  The  same  woman, 
whose  sensuality  was  heretofore  unsatisfied,  is  now 
killed  by  excess  of  illicit  intercourse.  The  Levite 
who,  notwithstanding  her  wanton  disposition,  runs 
after  her,  is  now  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  others.2 
She  who  would  not  live  for  him,  must  now  die  for 
him.  —  In  Christendom,  also,  similar  horrors  have 
occurred.  Who  could  l»ear  to  write  the  history  of 
licentiousness  !  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen 
tury  a  Thuringian  knight  abducted  a  maiden. 
1'lacing  her  on  his  horse  behind  himself,  he  in 
tended  to  reach  Erfurt  the  same  evening  before  the 
closing  of  the  city-gates.  He  failed,  and  was  com 
piled  to  seek  shelter  with  the  maiden  in  the  hos 
pital  situated  outside  of  the  city.  The  inmates, 
when  they  saw  the  l>eautiful  woman,  murdered 
the  knight,  and  abused  her  until  she  died.  The 
crime  being  discovered,  the  house  was  burned 
down,  together  with  the  criminals  (Falkenstein, 
Hist,  von  Erfurt,  p.  277). 

Vers.  29  f.  And  he  came  into  his  house.  It 
must  have  been  a  fearful  night  for  the  Ix-vite, 
knowing  that  his  concubine  was  in  the  power  of 
the  wanton  mob,  and  it  was  a  terrible  morning 
when  he  found  her  dead  on  the  threshold  of  the 
house.  He  had  risen  early,  and  made  better  baste 
to  get  away  from  the  house  of  his  host  than  he 
had  done  to  leave  that  of  his  father-in-law,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  meeting  with  the  Inhabitants.1  His 
journey  was  a  sad  one  ;  for  his  second  ass  carried 

S  [He  probably  gave  up  all  idea  of  recovering  his  concu 
bine,  as  being  hopeless.  Ho  Bertheau  and  Keil.  He  mar 
have  entertained  plans  for  rescuing  her  In  some  more  effec 
tive  way.  There  is  at  all  events  nothing  In  the  text  that 
justifies  us  to  suppose  that  he  went  on  his  way,  "as  if  he 
did  not  once  think  what  had  become  of  his  unhappy  com 
panion,"  and  was  « reminded  of  her  only  by  stumbling 
upon  her  lifelesa  corpse,"  as  Bush  rather  wildly  comments 
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the  lifeless  body  of  the  dishonored  woman. 

with   these   horrors,    perpetrated  against  .him  in 

Israel,  he  appeals  to  all  the  people  of  Israel.     He 


cuts  the  corpse  into  twelve  pieces,  and  sends  them 
out  in  every  direction.  Expositors  have  one  after 
another  spoken  here  of  Lncian's  narrative  (in  Tor- 
am)  of  the  Scythian  custom  of  sitting  on  the  hide  : 
"  if  any  man  is  injured  by  another,  and  is  unable 
to  revenge  himself,  he 'sacrifices  an  ox,  cuts  up  the 
flesh,  and  dresses  it ;  then  spreading  the  skin  on 
the  ground,  he  sits  down  on  it,  etc.  Whoever 
pleases  then  comes,  takes  a  part  of  the  flesh,  and 
placing  his  right  foot  on  the  hide,  makes  a  solemn 
promise  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  abil 
ities."  It  must  be  said  that  there  is  no  analogy 
whatever  between  this  usage  and  the  act  of  the 
Levite.  The  Scythian  usage  is  the  symbolical 
formula  of  an  oath,  by  which  all  who  take  part  in 
it  promise  to  unite  themselves  into  one  body  with 
the  supplicant.  But  such  is  not  the  idea  in  our 
passage,  nor  yet  in  1  Sam.  xi.  7.  Saul  sends  out 
the  pieces  of  the  divided  oxen  with  the  threatening 
message,  that  thus  it  shall  be  done  to  the  oxen  of 
every  one  who  does  not  take  the  field  after  him. 
The' Levite  has  no  right  to  do  anything  of  this  kind. 
He  issues  no  threat  which  he  himself  can  execute. 
Nor  does  he  place  Israel  under  oath 1  to  avenge 
his  wrong.  But  he  shows  the  nation  what  is  pos 
sible  within  its  borders,  and  what  may  happen  to 
any  one  in  Israel  as  well  as  it  has  happened  to 
himself.  Hence,  he  sends  not  a  divided  ox,  but 

1  It  might  be  thought  that  an  analogy  is  afforded  by  the 
singular  oath  on  the  sacrificial  pieces  of  a  boar,  a  ram,  and 
a  bull,  which  Demosthenes  mentions  as  taken  by  the  accuser 


Filled  |  the  divided. woman.  Saul  threatens  that  the  oxen 
of  those  who  do  not  follow  him,  shall  be  cut  to 
pieces.  The  Levite  intimates  that  unless  such 


practices  are  abolished  in  Israel,  the  same  fate 
may  befall  any  woman.  He  points  to  the  anarchy 
which  breaks  out  in  Israel,  when  the  rights  of 
hospitality  are  no  longer  respected,  and  the  rights 
of  the  householder  no  longer  secure,  and  when 
heathen  abominations  like  those  of  Sodom  are 
practiced  in  the  land.'-2  The  woman  cut  in  pieces 
speaks  more  loudly  than  any  other  language  could 
do.  Of  course,  a  message  accompanied  the  pieces 
of  the  body,  the  contents  of  which  are  given  in 
verse  30.  Every  one  who  saw  must  say  that  any 
thing  like  this  had  not  occurred  in  Israel  since  the 
nation  dwelt  in  Canaan.  It  closed  with  the  words  : 
"  Take  the  matter  to  heart,  advise,  and  speak." 

Doubtless,  the  divided  body  spake  loudly  to  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  But  it  spoke  not  of  repent 
ance,  but  only  of  the  necessity  of  taking  prudent 
measures  against  the  recurrence  of  similar  out 
rages,  of  which  any  one  might  himself  become  the 
victim.  And  yet  the  thing  needed  was  not  merely 
the  removal  of  the  abomination  which  was  man 
ifest,  but  the  conversion  of  the  heart,  whose  hidden 
wickedness  had  produced  the  abomination.  The 


Levite 
mitted 


points    to    the   sins   that   had   been   com- 
;  but  does  he  also  confess  the  share  he  him 


self  had  in  them,  and  in  the  guilt  that  attached  to 
them'?  The  same  self-righteousness  is  revealed  by 
the  whole  people,  as  is  shown  by  ch.  xx. 

in  cases  of  murder  (adv.  Aristocratem ,  p.  642) ;  but  here  also 
none  exists. 

2  This  sense  is  also  contained  in  the  words  of  the  Levite 
in  ch.  xx.  6. 


The  tribes  of  Israel,  convened  at  Mizpah,  resolve  to  punish  the  outrage  committed 

at  Gibeah.      They  call  on  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  deliver  up  the  guilty, 

but  are  met  with  a  refusal. 

CHAPTER   XX.  1-13. 


1  Then  all  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  went  out.  and  the  congregation  was  gath 
ered  together  as  one  man,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba,  with  [and]  the  land  of 

2  Gilead,  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Mizpeh  [Mizpah].     And  the  chief  [chiefs]  of 
all  the  people,  even  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  presented  themselves  in  the  assem 
bly  of  the  people  of  God,  [which  assembly  numbered]  four  hundred  thousand  footmen 

3  that  drew  sword.1     (Now  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  heard  that  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel  were  gone  up  to  Mizpeh).    Then  said  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel, 

4  Tell  us,  how  was  [happened]  this  wickedness  ?     And  [the  man,]  the  Levite,  the 
husband  of  the  woman   that   was  slain,  answered  and  said,   1  came  into  [unto] 

5  Gibeah  that  belongeth  to  Benjamin,  I  and  my  concubine,  to  lodge.     And  the  men 
[lords]  of  Gibeah  rose  against  me,  and  beset  the  house  round  about  upon  me  by 
night,  and  thought  to  have  slain  me  :  and  my  concubine  have  they  forced  [humbled], 

6  that  she  is  dead  [that  she  died].     And  I  took  my  concubine,  and  cut  her  in  pieces, 
and  sent  her  throughout  all  the  country  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel :  for  they  have 

7  committed  lewdness  and  folly  in  Israel.     Behold,  ye  are  all  children  [sons]  of  Is- 

8  rael ;  give  here  your  advice  and  counsel.     And  all  the  people  arose  as  one  man, 
saying,  We  will  not  any  of  us  go  to  his  tent,  neither  will  we  any  of  us  turn  into 

9  his  house  :  But  now  this  shall  be  the  thing  which  we  will  do  to  Gibeah  :  we  will  go 
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10  up  by  lot  against  it  ;f  And  we  will  take  ten  men  of  an  hundred  throughout  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  an  hundred  of  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  out  of  ten  thousand, 
to  fetch  victual  for  the  |*'ople,  that  they  may  do,  when  they  come  to  Gibeah  of 

1  1   Benjamin,  according  to  all  the  folly  that  they  have  wrought  in  Israel.8     So  all  the 

1  2  men  of  Israel  were  gathered  against  the  city,  knit  together  as  one  man.  And 
the  tribes  of  Israel  sent  men  through  [into]  all  the  tribe  [tribes]  of  Benjamin, 

1  3  saying,  What  wickedness  is  this  that  is  [was]  done  among  you  ?  Now  therefore 
deliver  us  the  men,  the  children  of  Belial  [worthless  fellows],  which  are  in  (libeah, 
that  we  may  put  them  to  death,  aud  put  away  evil  from  Israel.  But  the  children 
[sons]  of  Benjamin  would  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  their  brethren  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel. 

TEXTUAL    AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  2.  —  Dr.  Camel  renders  thin  rente  u  follows  :  "And  the  beads  of  the  whole  people,  out  of  all  the  tribes  ot 
Israel,  formed  themselves  into  a  Congregation  of  the  People  of  God,  which  [se.  people]  furniiihed  four  hundred  thousand 
mm  (namely)  footmen,  practiced  with  the  sword.''  The  K.  V.  is  better;  only,  to  make  it  unequivocally  clear,  it  needs 
some  such  interpolation  as  we  hare  suggested  in  the  text.  —  TB.J 

[2  Ver.  ».  —  Dr.  Cassel  translates  :  "  And  now  in  the  matter  which  wo  do  against  Gibeah,  (proceed  we)  against  it  ac 
cording  to  the  lot."  This  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  K  V.,  but  is  noted  here  as  explaining  what  the  author  mean* 
by  saying  that  the  words  "  which  we  do  against  Gibeah"  are  parenthetical  (see  below).  licrtheau  and  Keil  explain: 

''This  is  the  thing  we  will  do  against  Gibeah  :  against  it  with  the  lot!  "  "The  words  /ViH3l  71  \P37,  nays  Keil, 
''contain  the  resolution  taken  with  reference  to  the  sinful  city,  and  are  characterized  by  the  enigmatical  brevity  of  ju 
dicial  sentences,  and  are  to  be  explained  by  the  proceedings  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law  against  the  Caiwanifes.  The 
Cniwanitcs  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  their  land  was  then^o  be  divided  among  the  Israelites  by  lot.  Accordingly,  to  proceed 
with  the  lot  against  Gibeah,  is  to  proceed  with  it  :is  with  the  cities  of  the  Canaunites,  to  conquer  and  burn  it,  and  to  divide 
ita  territory  by  lot."  One  argument  adviinred  in  favor  of  this  (the  riew  of  the  I'eshita  :  "  we  will  cant  the  lot  orer  it  !  ")  and 
against  the  current  riew  (that  of  the  I.\\  ),  that  the  latter  leaves  the  judgment  itself  unexpressed,  and  pa****  at  once  to  a 
subordinate  point  which  has  reference  only  to  the  execution  of  the  judgment,  has  no  great  force.  For  is  not  the  judgment 

sufficiently  expressed  in  71  />  '?,  "against  it!  "?  The  other,  however,  that  according  to  rer.  10,  as  ordinarily  under 
stood.  the  lot  decides,  not  who  shall  go  against  Gibeah,  but  who  shall  act  as  purveyors  for  the  army,  it  is  difficult  to  meet, 
except  by  rendering  ver.  10  as  Dr.  Cassel  does.  Compare  the  next  note.  —  TR.] 

[8  Ver.  10.  —Dr.  Cassel's  rendering  is  aa  follows:  (rer.  9  b)  "proceed  w*  against  it  according  to  the  lot;  (ver.  10:) 
and  take  ten  men  of  a  hundred  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  a  hundred  of  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  of  ton 
thousand,  to  take  to  themselves  provisions  for  the  host,  and  when  they  come  to  Gibeah  of  Ik'iijumin  to  do  according  to 
all  the  abomination  which  it  wrought  in  Israel  (i.  e.,  to  inflict  just  retribution)."  The  only  difficulty  in  this  rendering 
la  the  expression  "to  take  prorisions  for  the  host"  (lit.  people),  which  strikes  one  as  an  unnatural  way  of  saying,  "to 
take  provisions  for  themseives."  Hut  this  difficulty  is  less  serious  than  that  which  arises  if  we  adopt  the  common  ren 
dering,  and  explain  (as  we  must  do  In  that  case)  ver.  9  as  Bertheau  and  Keil  do  (cf.  preceding  note).  For  the  fart  that 
before  proceeding  to  extremities,  demand  ii  made  for  the  surrender  of  tire  guilty,  is  incomj>atible  with  a  prior  determina 
tion  to  "  cast  the  lot  "  over  Gibeah,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  such  a  confiscation  of  territory  belonging  to  Ileiya- 
min,  :n  this  is  -nj,|>..-.-  i  to  imply,  would  have  been  in  glaring  conHict  with  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the  nation, 
that  which  rendered  l:ind  an  inalienable  possession,  first  in  the  family,  then  in  the  tribe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly 
seems  as  if  40.000  men  must  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  23.700  of  lienjamin  (ver.  15)  ;  and  the  statement 
of  rer.  17,  where  the  400.000  of  Israel  are  set  orer  against  the  2"5."00  of  Henjauiin,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  narrator,  bring  about  to  relate  the  terrible  losses  on  the  national  side  in  the  first  two  engagements,  wishes  to  re 
mind  the  reader  of  the  reserved  strength  from  which  the  beaten  army  could  draw  reinforcements.  —  TB.] 

EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  ,,   U—  -,-,»  . 

•  bled  itself,  vfljvrn  J  or  rather,  was  convoked,  for 


Vcre.  I,  2.    And  the  chiefs  of  all  the  people      n^  i|  the  Greek  KoAf'w,  old  Latin  citlnre  (i.  c., 

riir;tt  calalmi).     It  was  formed  of  the  heads  *  of  the 
jH.0j,ie  who  constituted  themselves  a  "  Congrcga- 


formed  themselves  into  a  congregation  of  the   riir;tt  calalmi).     It  was  formed  of  the  heads  *  of  the 
People  of  Ood.    The  consciousness  of  an  organic  :  H.0,ie  who  c 


coiiununity  i*  as  vet  fullv  alive  in  Israel.     All  the  I  /,«,»S—N 

tribe*  were   horrified  at"  the  crime   in    Hcnjamin.    tlon  of  thti    ^'"l^  of  God.  '  a      (^--.ri.,    from 

The  necessity  of  conferring  together  is  felt  every 

where.  from  the  north  to  the  south.     The  natural 

representatives  of  the  people  (cf.  on  ch.  i.  I  )  hasten 

to  Mi/|..ili.  "  to  Jehovah,"  that  is   to  sav,  at  the 

invitation  of  the  high-priest  in  the  name  of  Jeho 


3,  const  i(  lie  re).  It  is  not  by  way  of 
tautology  that  the  narrator  savs  :  "  the  whole  ]>co- 
ple,  all  the  tribes  ;  "  for  the  fact  is  to  be  made  prom 
inent  that,  except  Benjamin,  not  one  tril>e  was 


r    wanting.     The  addition  :  »  four  hundred  thousand 
vah,  against  whose  holy  law  the  crime  was  directed,  i  „  *     >lains  wh    onl  •  the  "  liea«ls  "  constitute 


the 

of  God,"    >\^    :i    \vli(il<-, 

inuiilicr  is  mentioned  with  .m..... .   

named,,!,,- pnesthoodwasst.il  the  lead.ug    „„,  ifl  .ti|1  thc  WHr,ike  people  whirl,  took 

spiritual  jM>wcr.     An  71"15»  congregation,   assem-   sion  of  Canaan.     Thc  numl)er  of  its  sword-prac- 

1   7133,    the  pinnacle,  or  highest  point  of  a  building,  3  The   regular  designation,   for  which   modern    nations 

and  thence  transferred  to  the  heads  of  the  people,  lummi.  haw,  .uMtltuted  the  less  spiritual  and  noble  terms  "  parlia- 

The  word  U  philological  I  y  identical  with  the  Latin  pinna  u  a*"1"  "  »f«ttn»,"   "chamber,"   "  house."     [How  could 

tapui  fnopufiiaeuli.  ">•/  otherwUe,  seeing  they  are  not  theocracies  ?  —  T».J 
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ticed  warriors  is  the  measure  of  its  greatness. 
Those  who  assemble  themselves  here  about  "  Je 
hovah,"  are  the  heads  of  a  community  of  warriors 
(ecclesia  militans.) 

Ver.  3.  And  the  sons  of  Benjamin  heard  that 
ffn  assembly  of  the  tribes  took  place  in,  Mizpah. 
This  Mizpah  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which 
in  Samuel's  time  also  was  the  national  gathering 
place  (1  Sam.  vii.  5),  and  which  is  regarded  as 
represented  by  the  Neby  Samwil  of  the  present 
day,1  in  the  western  part  of  the  Benjamite  terri 
tory.  The  Levite,  the  narrator  informed  us,  di 
vided  his  unhappy  concubine  into  twelve  parts,  and 
sent  them  throughout  all  Israel.  We  must  agree, 
therefore,  with  the  Jewish  expositors,  who  main 
tain  that  he  sent  a  part  to  Benjamin  also.  It  must 
likewise  be  assumed  that  Benjamin  was  invited  to 
the  council  at  Mizpah,  both  on  account  of  the 
sense  of  national  community  which  characterized 
the  period,  and  because  the  assembly  was  sum 
moned  at  a  place  within -the  borders  of  Benjamin. 
The  tribe  already  manifested  its  partisan  feeling  in 
favor  oi'Gibeah,  when  it  "  heard,"  indeed,  of  what 
was  going  on,  but  neither  sent  representatives  to 
the  assembly,  nor  gave  any  token  whatever  of  indig 
nation  at  the  deed,  or  of  desire  to  exculpate  itself. 

Vers.  4-7.  And  the  man,  the  Levite,  made 
answer.  When  the  assembly  proceeded  to  investi 
gate  the  facts,  the  accuser  only  appeared  ;  the  ac 
cused  were  wanting.  The  speech  of  the  Levite  is 
remarkable  in  more  respects  than  one.  Of  the 
aged  Ephruimite  who  took  him  into  his  house,  he 
makes  no  mention  ;  for  in  order  to  a  right  judg 
ment  of  the  matter  it  is  not  necessary  to  con 
sider  whose  guest  he  was,  but  that  his  right  to 
hospitality  has  been  violated.  Hence  he  says, 

"  they  rose  against  me  "  O/^?) '  and,  "  they  sur 
rounded  the  house,  ^ '37>  on  my  account."  The 
men  in  Gibeah  had  no  designs  against  his  host: 
he  alone  was  the  object  of  their  attack.  Nor  docs 
he  speak  of  individuals  in  Gibeah,  but  of  the 
"  lords  of  Gibeah,"  as  if  the  whole  city  were 
guilty  ;  which  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  prevented 
the  excess,  was  indeed  true.  His  accusation,  "  they 
thought  to  murder  me,"  is  not  literally  in  accord 
ance  with  their  intentions,  because  he  is  ashamed 
to  speak  of  the  matter  by  its  right  name.  More 
over,  the  crime  intended  was  worse  than  death,  and 
submission  to  it  punishable  with  disgrace  and 
death.  But  he  does  not  say  that  he  himself  deliv 
ered  his  concubine  up  into  their  hands,  that  they 

1  [So  Dr.  Robinson,  B.  R.  i.  460.  Dean  Stanley  (Sin. 
and  Pal.  p.  212).  claims  Nebi-Samuel  for  the  "  high  place  "  of 
Oibcon,  and  transfers  Mizpah  to  Scopus  (p  *222).  The  diffi 
culty  arising  from  the  fact  that  in  either  rase  the  assembly 
was  held  within  the  territorial  limits  of  Benjamin,  who 


might  treat  her  according  to  their  lusts,  instead 
of  himself.  And  finally,  he  does  not  represent  the 
violent  deed  as  directed  against  an  individual,  but 
tells  the  assembled  tribes  that  he  cut  the  woman  in 
pieces,  and  sent  her  throughout  the  whole  country, 
because,  as  we  already  remarked  above,  it  was  a 
crime  against  all  Israel.  "  Behold,  all  of  you  are 
sons  of  Israel."  Without  delay,  he  desires,  that 
here  and  now,  they  consult,  and  that  they  separate 
not  before  they  have  formed  a  resolve.  He  fears 
lest  otherwise  the  impression  of  the  moment  might 
wear  off,  and  the  crime  be  left  unpunished. 

Vers.  8  ff.  And  all  the  people  arose.  The 
people  comprehend  this,  and  unanimously  proceed 
to  action.  Not  one  tribe  shall  be  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  common  resolve,  but  all  shall 
take  part  in  it,  in  order  that  the  labor  and  odium 
may  not  fall  on  any  one  exclusively.  The  words 

nynab  nfcyi  -1$&  ver.  9,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  parenthetical.  The  sense  is  that  the  executive 
army  is  to  be  selected  out  of  the  tribes,  not  by  votes, 
but  according  to  the  lot.  It  is  thought  that  the 
tenth  part  of  Israel,  or  forty  thousand  men,  will  suf 
fice  ;  for  these,  who  belong  to  all  Israel,  since  they 
were  raised  out  of  the  whole,  provisions  and  equip 
ments  are  to  be  supplied.  This  is  looked  to,  in 
order  that  Israel  may  need  no  sustenance  from 
Benjamin,  while  desolating  its  territory  in  wur. 

The  words  G^b  HIS  nn^b  remind  us  of  ch. 
vii.  8,  where  we  have  D37H  rn^-ntf  Tip*!, 

and  make  it  probable  that  there  also  E^?/  should 
be  read. 

The  expression,  ver.  11,  "  and  all  the  men  of  Is 
rael  were  gathered  together  as  one  man  C^^Q, 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  army,  which,  forty 
thousand  men  strong,  was  gathered  from  all  Israel 
as  if  no  tribe  distinctions  existed.  It  was  precisely 
in  this  perfect  national  unity  and  unanimity,  that 
Israel  sought  its  right  to  take  the  step  it  had  in 
view.  From  the  consciousness  of  this  national 
character  of  the  army,  proceeded  the  effort  to  in 
duce  Benjamin  to  surrender  the  guilty,  before  the 
final  resort  to  extreme  measures.  In  the  statement 
that  "  they  sent  into  all  the  tribes  of  Benjamin," 
the  expression,  "  tribes  of  Benjamin,"  forming  as 
it  were  an  antithesis  to  the  "  tribes  of  Israel,"  is 
peculiar.  Properly  speaking,  there  could  not  be 
"tribes"  within  a  "tribe";  but  since  Benjamin 
formed  an  opposition  camp,  his  "  families  "  might 
be  so  named. 

nevertheless  only  "  heard  "  of  it,  is  met  by  Mr.  Grove 
(Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  a.  v.  lf  Mizpah  ")  by  the  apparently  no 
less  difficult  supposition  that  the  Mizpah  of  the  present  pas 
sage  is  to  be  located  beyond  the  Jordan.  —  Ta.J 


The  war  against  Benjamin. 


The  armies  of  Israel  are  twice  smitten, 
promise  of  victory. 

CHAPTER  XX.  14-28. 


The  divine 


14  But  [And]  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  gathered  themselves  together  out 
of  the  cities  unto  Gibeah,  to  go  out  to  battle  against  [with]  the  children  [sons]  of 

15  Israel.     And  the  children  [sous]  of  Benjamin  were  numbered  at  that  time  out  of 
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the  cities  twenty  and  six  thousand  men  that  drew  sword,  beside  the  inhabitants 

1  G  of  Gibeah,  which  were  numbered  seven  hundred  chosen  men.     Among  all  this 

people  there  were  seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed  ;  every  one  could  sling 

17  stones  at  an  hbir-breadth,  and  not  miss.1     And  the  men  of  Israel,  beside  Benjamin, 
were  numbered  four  hundred  thousand  men  that  drew  sword  :  all  these  were  men 

18  of  war.    And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  arose,  and  went  up  to  the  house  of  God 
[Beth-el],  and  asked  counsel  of  God,  and  said,  Which  of  us  shall  go  up2  first  to 
the  battle  against  [with]  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  ?     And  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

19  vah]  said,  Jiulah  shall  go  up  first.     And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  rose  up  in 

20  the  morning,  and  encamped  against  Gibeah.     And  the  men  of  Israel  went  out  to 
battle  against  [with]  Benjamin  ;  and  the  men  of  Israel  put  themselves  in  array  to 

21  fight  against  [with]  them  at  Gibeah.     And  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  came 
[went]  forth  out  of  Gibeah,  and  destroyed  [felled]  down  to  the  ground  of  the  Isra- 

22  elites  that  day  twenty  and  two  thousand  men.     And  [But]  the  people,  the  men  of 
Israel,  encouraged  themselves  [took  courage],  and  set  their  battle  again  in  array 

23  in  the  place  where  they  put  themselves  in  array  the  first  dav.     (And  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel  went  up  and  wept  before  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  until   even,   and 
asked  counsel  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  saying.  Shall  I  go  up  [advance]  again  to 
battle  against  [with]  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  my  brother  ?    And  the  Lord 

24  [Jehovah]  said,  Go  up  against  him.)     And  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  came  near 

25  against  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  the  second  day.     And   Benjamin  went 
forth  against  them  out  of  Gibeah  the  second  day,  and  destroyed  [foiled]  down  to  the 
ground  of  the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  again  eighteen  thousand  men  ;  all  these 

26  drew  the  sword.     Then  -all  the  children  [sous]  of  Israel,  and  all  the  people,  went 
up,  and  came  unto  the  house  of  God  [Beth-el],  and  wept,  and  sat  there  before  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  and  fasted  that  day  until  even,  and  ottered  burnt-offerings  and 

27  peace-offerings   before   the    Lord  [Jehovah].     And   the  children  [sons]  of  Israel 
inquired  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  (for  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God  was  there  in 

28  those  days,  And  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleaxar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  stood  before  it  in 
those  days,)  saying,  Shall  I  yet  again  go  out  to  battle  against  [with]  the  children 
[sons]  of  Benjamin  my  brother,  or  shall  I  cease  ?     And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said, 
Go  up  ;  for  to-morrow  I  will  deliver  them  into  thine  hand. 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  16.  —  St^n*,  from  S!*P,  to  mi*s,  whence  flStSH,  a  miiw,  failure,  sin.  The  Greek  ifiapria  is  explained 
in  a  similar  way  (rf.  'Krnesti,  die  Thiorie  row  Urnpruns;  <>"  'Sum/?,  p.  10,  where  the  reference  to  our  passage,  however, 
must  not  be  suffered  to  mislead,  as  if  the  substantire  flS'SH  were  read). 

[2  Ver.  18.  —  ^"iTTj?*  *D:  "Who  shall  go  up  for  us."  Compare  "Textual  and  Grammatical/'  not*  2.  on 
en.  i.  1.  —  TR.] 

EXEGBTICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  ft.n(i   j,se]f  against   the  cxcriitionary  army  of  the 

,_,        ..       ,  _  Amphictyonic  Coum-il.    And   it  succeeded   in  a 

I  he  tribe  of  Benjamin    refuses   to   confess    its 


\M  conless  »»  degree.    The  war,  waged  aauiwt  the  unaided  city 

guilt  and  to  surrender  the  guilty.  Defiant  and  |)V  thc  Thessalians.  Athenians,  nnd  Sicilians', 
warlike  of  •pint,  it  prefer,  to  run  the  risks  of  war.  assjstc(l  j,v  ,j,c  wisdom  of  Solon,  lasted  ten  vears. 
It  builds  its  hope,  on  the  uawieldinesi  of  the  mi-  Jt  was  l>n(-lod  ftt  h^t  bv  an  oracular  ivsix.nse  and 
tional  organization,  on  differences  of  opinion,  on  „  stratagem  of  war,  M  in  the  rase  of  the  war  with 
n  sympathies  m  Us  favor,  and  on  the  luck  He,,),,,,,!,,  (1'aus.  x.  37).  .John  Frederick  the 
of  inclination  to  war,  especially  to  a  war  waged  Intermediate,  of  (iothu,  likewise,  expected  to  IKJ 
against  a  brother-tribe.  It  hopes,  therefore,  not-,  ah|c  t(,  IIltti,llujn  himself  on  his  (JiU-ah,  the  (irim- 
withstanding  the  great  preponderance  of  force  on  Im.nsU.jn,  in  order  to  protect  (irumbach,  despite 
thc  other  Hide,  to  maintain  its  ground.  And  it  is  ft||  lliH  KinSi  ftirainst  the  ban  of  the  (icrnmn  Em- 
certain  that  by  reiwon  of  the  divisions  of  great  con-  piri.:  mlt<  ,ike  B^.j.m.j,,.  he  had  to  succumb  before 
fedcracicB  (like  the  German),  many  a  small  gov-  |lis  brethren  (of  Saxony.  Cf.  Beck,  f /«,-/,.  ./oh. 
eminent  ha*  often  maintained  itself  in  defiance  ,/->/,,,/.  ,/,,„  Wttleren,  i.  his).  A  Similar  war  wan 
and  resistance.  1  hus  also  m  antiquity,  the  Pho- 1  thllt  Wll|fwl  bv  thc  Ktatt.M  of  Norlll  America,  in 
cian  town  of  Cnssa  having  injured  Delphi  and  ,  wnit.n  tlu.  South  defended  itself  like  Benjamin, 
therewith  wronged  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  I  ftml  wilh  cvi.n  prt.ttlt.r  MK.IVSS>  H|,M.U  thllt  [£  ino_ 
Greeks,  and  being  charged  with  other  moral  delin-;  tives  of  ,hc  conflict  were  less  manifest  than  they 
qucncies.i  thought  nevertheless  to  be  able  to  de- j  wm,  ftt 


l  Compare  Dnnker.  Gtieh.  Htt  Alifrtkumt,  IT.  88,  who1  Benjamin,  however,  would  certainly  have  giren 
howertr  lean*  io*»nU  the  fide  of  Crin*  as  again* t  the  up  all  thought  of  resistance,' if  the  singular  CXDO- 
priesthood  of  Delphi.  ;  tition  were  correct,  which  makes  all  the  400,000 
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men  of  Israel  10  proceed  against  Gibeah  of  Benja 
min.  This  tribe  numbered  26,700  men  fit  for 
military  service.  That  the  whole  of  this  force  is 
at  once  brought  into  the  Held  is  a  matter  easily 
explained,  seeing  they  are  about  to  enter  on  a 
desperate  war.  But  that  all  the  400,000  men  of 
all  Israel  appeared  within  the  limited  district  of 
Gibcah,  is  both  in  itself  and  strategically  improba 
ble.  The  renewed  mention  of  this  number  in  ver. 
17,  is  only  designed  to  point  out  the  enormous 
superiority  of  Israel  in  the  means  of  war  ;  just  as 
to  indicate  the  superior  strength  of  Prussia  over 
Denmark,  it  has  doubtless  happened  that  persons 
have  spoken  of  the  500,000  men  at  the  command 
of  the  Prussian  state.  But  it  surely  could  not 
occur  that  those  500,000  should  all  be  sent  against 
Schleswig.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  our  narrative 
to  require  a  different  conclusion  with  reference  to 
the  400,000  of  Israel.  On  the  contrary,  we  have, 
as  above  explained,  the  definite  statement  that 
40,000  men  were  chosen  for  the  war  against  Ben 
jamin,  which  still  left  the  advantage  of  numbers 
with  the  national  army.  The  expositors,  in  con 
sidering  ver.  9,  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
purpose  for  which  the  lot  was  used  is  fully  de 
scribed  in  ver.  10  ;  that  the  mere  business  of  pro 
curing  provisions  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
demand  such  exactness  of  statement;  that  further, 


stands  perfectly   parallel  with 

and  371257  CSi.27,  and  that  therefore  the  tenth 
part  was  levied  for  the  purpose  of  executing  judg 
ment  on  Benjamin.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
the  expression  "sons  of  Israel,"  in  ver.  19,  stands 
not  onlv  for  all  the  tribes,  but  is  used  in  all  the 
war  narratives  we  have  hitherto  considered,  of  sin 
gle  tribes  as  well.  Should  it  be  objected,  that 
especially  according  to  Biblical  narratives,  the  de 
feat  of  great  armies  by  small  ones  is  not  an  un 
heard  of  thing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is 
indeed  true.  But  whenever  this  occurred  in  Bibli 
cal  narratives,  the  victors  had  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  truth  on  their  side.  And  whenever  that 
was  the  case  —  and  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  also 
—  the  victory  was  of  so  decisive  a  character  as  to 
admit  of  no  comparison  with  the  ultimately  useless 
successes  of  Benjamin.  Gibeah  means  "  height  ;  " 
and  victory  remained  with  the  Benjamites,  as  long 
as  they  kept  their  position  on  the  elevated  points. 
But  what  specially  proves  tluit  the  narrator  views 
the  army  of  Israel  as  composed  of  40,000  men,  is 
the  circumstance  that'  in  the  first  engagement 
22,000,  and  in  the  second,  18,000,  together  exactly 
40,000,  were  put  hors  de  combat.  He  mentions  tin's 
to  show  that  the  assurance  which  Israel  felt  that  a 
tenth  part  of  its  forces  were  enough  to  settle  with 
Benjamin,  was  not  justified  in  the  event.  Properly 
speaking,  they  are  only  ten  tribes  who  confront 
Benjamin  ;  and  40,000  are  the  tenth  part  of  their 
availabje  military  strength  :  it  costs,  therefore,  the 
military  capacity  of  what,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  a 
tribe,  before  a  tribe  like  Benjamin  succumbs.  The 
losses  indicate,  as  we  shall  point  out  farther  on, 
that  Israel's  cause  iii  this  war  was  by  no  means  a 
perfectly  pure  one. 

Vers.  14-17.  And  the  sons  of  Benjamin  gath 
ered  themselves  together  out  of  their  districts 
unto  Gibeah.  Expositors  have  taken  offense  here 

at  the  word  D"*"?  ^H,  as   if  the   Benjamites   had 

only  lived  in  cities;  but  the  narrator  designs  to 
state  that  the  fighting  men  of  Benjamin  assem 
bled  themselves  from  all  the  regions  assigned  to 


I  the  tribe  at  Gibeah,  as  a  fixed  point  of  rendezvous, 
|  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
I  this  city,  as  the  special  object  of  attack,  against 
the  other  tribes.  The  number,  also,  here  given  of 
'  the  tribe,  26,700,  appeared  to  many  not  to  har 
monize  with  the  subsequent  enumeration  of  25,700 
men  (vers.  35,  47).  But  it  would  have  been  sur 
prising,  indeed,  if  after  two  engagements,  in  which 
the  enemy  lost  40,000  men,  none  of  Benjamin's  men 
had  been  found  wanting.  Accordingly,  the  correc 
tions  suggested  even  as  anciently  as  the  Septuagint 
and  Josephus,  are  less  credible  than  this  natural 
difference  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  war.  Of  the  26,700,  only  700  belonged  to 
Gibeah,  —  a  statement  which  is  made  for  the  pur 
pose  of  testifying  to  the  strong  sense  of  commun 
ity,  through  which  the  whole  tribe  takes  up  the 
cause  of  these  few.  The  connection  of  ver.  16 
with  the  preceding  is  perfectly  clear.  It  states 

expressly  that  in  the  entire  host  (^37H  VSE), 
there  were  700  left-handed  persons  (cf.  on  these  at 
ch.  iii.  15),  who  were  skillful  slingers.  This 
number  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  700  of  ver.  15. 
Since  the  Benjamites  defended  themselves  from 
the  heights,  the  far-throwing  slingers  were  of  spe 
cial  value.  They  were  slingers,  perhaps,  because 
they  were  left  handed.  According  to  the  Ci/ropce- 
diu,  Cyrus  caused  all  who  were  incapable  of  bear 
ing  other  arms  to  exercise  themselves  in  slinging. 
The  Persians  were  fond  of  using  slingers  (Brisson, 
p.  658).  The  friend  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  Mith- 
ridatcs,  had  four  hundred  slingers,  "exceedingly 
light  and  active"  (Anab.  iii.  3,  6).  The  Rhodian 
siingers  threw  leaden  plummets  to  a  great  distance. 
The  Acha3ans  struck  any  part  of  the  body  at  which 
they  aimed.1  That  skill  in  slinging  was'  not  con 
fined  to  Benjamin,  is  evident  from  David's  victory 
over  Goliath.  What  a  terrible  weapon  the  sling 
could  be,  is  demonstrated  by  the  narrative  of  Livy 
concerning  the  Balearians,  who  hurled  such  a 
quantity  of  stones,  like  thickest  hail  showers,  on  the 
approaching  Carthaginian  fleet,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  casting  anchor  (xxviii.  37). 

Ver.   18.  And  the  sons  of  Israel  arose,  and 
went    up    to    Bethel,    and    inquired    of    God 


It  is  Jehovah  who  answers,  but  their 
inquiry  was  addressed  to  Elohim.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  suffered  a  defeat.  For  they  approach 
God  without  sorrow  because  they  are  obliged  to 
fight  against  a  brother  tribe,  without  repentance 
for  their  own  sins,  and  without  sacrifices.  It  is 
thus  that  heathen  inquire  of  their  Elohim,  just  as 
oracles  were  consulted  from  a  desire  to  know  the 
future.  Nor  do  they  ask  whether  they  should 
advance,  whether  they  shall  conquer  —  that  they 
regard  as  certain  —  but  who  shall  first  attack. 
The  answer  was  :  "Judah  shall  go  up4  first."  It 
conforms  in  scope  to  their  inquiry.  They  have 
not  inquired  concerning  victory  ;  hence,  the  an 
swer  contains  nothing  to  inform  them  on  this 
head.  Had  any  other  tribe  but  Judah  been 
named,  that  might  have  been  interpreted  into  an 
assurance  of  victory  ;  for  Judah  always  marched 
at  the  head  (cf.  on  en.  i.  2).  Judah's"  leading  on 
the  present  occasion  is,  therefore,  only  in  accord 
ance  with  the  common  rule.  The  divine  response 
abstains  from  giving  any  information  beyond  what 
the  inquiry  called  for.  This  circumstance  might 
have  been  a  warning  to  them,  had  they  been  less 

1  Livy  (xxxviii.  29)  describes  their  slingers  quite  fully  : 
Nnn  ctipita  xolum  hoxtium  vulnerabant,  sect  quern  locum  dei* 
tinassent  orii. 
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certain.  But  docs  not  the  inquiry  and  its  answer 
countenance  the  opinion  that  all  the  troops  of  all 
the  trills  (400,000  men)  were  encamped  before 
Gibcah  '  But  in  that  e.i-c.  we  would  have  to  sup 
pose',  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  ch.  i.  2, 
that  .In« I ali  began  the  conflict  alone,  which  is 
against  the  whole  narrative.  On  the  contrary,  the 
question  rather  serves  to  show  that  the  40,000 
represented  all  Israel  on  a  decimated  scale;  that 
they  were  not  chosen  according  to  tri!>es,  but  by 


the  lot,  out  of  the  whol 
the  internal  relations 


ole  people, 
of  this  am 


Consequently, 
army  differed  from 


what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  selection 
been  according  to  tribes.  Hence  arose  the  ques 
tion  :  Who  shu|l  take  the  lead  in  this  army  ?  God 


replies  :  "  Judah,  —  as  always  "  ;  and  leaves  every 
oilier  question  undetermined. 

Vcrs.  19  ft'.  And  the  men  of  Israel  arrayed 
themselves  for  battle   with   them  at   Oibeah 


^  an  acies,  cf.  on 


('O"^^,  they  formed  a 
ch.  vi.  26),  but  the  untrustworthy  character  of 
their  generalship  demonstrates  itself  thereby.  With 
out  a  definite  plan  of  attack  and  of  the  war,  they 
dispose  themselves  Iwfore  the  city,  and  hope  thereby 
to  terrify  the  threatened  tril>e.  But  the  latter  fall's 
upon  them,  and  institutes  a  great  destruction  among 

them.   The  text  says:   *»nt^?  VWlttH.    The 

word  nniP  is  not  only  to  kill,  but  also  to  wound, 
and  to  disable  for  war. 

It  is  to  be  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  al 
though  it  is  not  stated,  that  after  this  first  engage 
ment,  and  again  after  the  second,  some  time 
elapsed  before  a  renewal  of  hostilities  took  place. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  state  a  fact  that  lay  in  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  troops  were  reinforced 
after  the  first  defeat,  although  no  thought  was  as 
et  entertained  of  adopting  a  different  battle-  plan, 
" 


V' 

by  which  the  enemv  might  IK-  drawn  away  from 
his  favorable  position  on  the  height.  They  deter 
mined,  however,  not  to  await  un  attack  this  time, 

as  formerly,  but  to  make  one 
for  this  is  the  meaning  of 


vcrs.  24)  ; 
(to  advance  at  a 


rapid  march),  when  used  of  movements  in  war. 
But,  more  important  still,  they  begin  to  lose 
their  self-righteous  assurance.  Tlievgo  to  Bethel, 
and  weep  there.  They  see  how  lamentable  it  is,  to 
fight  against  their  brethren,  and  lose  thousands 
of  lives  in  such  a  war.  They  l>egin  to  doubt 
whether  their  cause  l»e  a  good  one  ;  and  hence 
they  inquire.  not  now  of  an  Klohim,  after  the  inan- 


Had  the  answer  been,  "  Go  not  up,"  Israel  won  Id 
have  abandoned  the  war,  and  Benjamin  would  have 
l>cen  hardened  in  the  pride  of  successful  resistance. 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  by  going  up  and  expe 
riencing  defeat,  would  again  lie  brought  nearer  to 
the  right  spirit,  which  alone  insure*  victory  in 
Israel.  Accordingly,  in  ver.  26  this  spirit  mani 
fests  itself.  Proceeding  to  Bethel,  they  no  longer 
merely  weep  there,  and  lament  over  the  calamity 
of  waging  war  on  their  brethren  at  such  fearful 
sacrifices,  but  they  abide  in  praver  and  fasting.  It 
is  a  sign  of  the  penitence  which  they  feel  on  ac 
count  of  their  own  sins.  Hitherto,  they  had  fought 
against  Benjamin  under  a  feeling  of  their  own  su 
perior  virtue,  as  if  among  their  opponents  there 
had  been  only  sinners,  among  themselves  none  but 
Israelites  without  guile.  Theirs  was  an  exhibi 
tion  of  Pharisaism,  which  modem  history  also  car 
ries  on  all  its  pages,  in  which  there  is  much  to  be 
read  of  "  moral  indignation,"  but  very  little  of 
"  righteous  self-  knowledge  "  and  repentance. 
Through  the  command  of  Lev.  xxiii.  26-32,  con 
cerning  the  day  of  atonement,  on  which  all  nour 
ishment  was  to  IK?  withheld  from  the  body,  fasting 
became  in  Israel  the  sign  of  confession  of  bin  and  . 

repentance.  The  word  £^  occurs  here  for  the 
first  time  :  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  it  is  the  ordi 
nary  term.  The  great  victory  of  Samuel  over  the 
Philistines  is  also  preceded  by  a  fast  (  1  Sam.  vii. 
6).  The  signification  of  the  wo'rd  resembles  that  of 


fast,  from  H27  (Lev.  xxiii.  27:  C 
opprtttt,  domuit,  and  is  etymologically  connected 
with  the  Sanskrit  dam,  oo/xav,  domarp,  to  tame. 
The  Sanskrit  jtraja,  to  fast,  is  in  like  manner  ex- 

1)lained  as  meaning  "  to  restrain  one's  self"  (cf. 
Jen  fey,  (ir.  Grain,  ii.  202).  —  Israel  now  performs 
what  "it  had  formerly  neglected  •  it  brings  burnt- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings  —  the  burnt-offerings 
as  penitential  offerings  for  the  past,  as  in  ch,  vi. 
26  tt';  the  peace  offerings  as  votive  offerings  with 
reference  to  the  future  (Lev.  vii.  16).  The  Jewish 
expositors  have  a  beautiful  explanation.  They  de 


,)eftce.     The  last  word 


from 
of  the   law  concernhig   sacrifices    in    I  A- 

(vcr.  37);   and  peace,   say  they,  is   tho 
close  of  every  holy  life  (cf.  my  Irene,  p.  37.) 
In  vers.  27  and  28,  the  words:  "for  the  ark 
.   .   .   those  days,"  form  a  parenthetical  interca 
lation,  which,    as" we  shall  point  out  below,  is  of 
'mportance  in  determining  the  time  to  which  the 


of  the  heathen,  hut  of  th«-ir  Klohim,  Jehovah,  events  belong.  After  repentance  and  sacrifices, 
The  answer  says:  •'  Go  up,"  but  gives  no  promise  ,  Israel  inquires  now  for  the  third  time  of  the  Urim 
of  victory.  In  this  way,  the  battle  i^  renewed, —  and  Thiimmim;  and  now  only,  when  I  hey  who 


not  on  the  next  day  after  the  former,  but  for  the 
second  time.  They  still  fail  to  conquer  Gilicah  : 
the  attack  is  repulsed,  and  the  loss,  though  not  as 
great  as  before,  is  yet  terribly  large. 

he  divine  reply,  "  Go  up."  was  not  a  deception 


inquire  are  in  the  right  frame  oimind,  and  receive 
a  full  and  favorable  reply,  is  the  statement  inserted 
that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  at  Bethel,1  and 
that  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  was  the 
high-priest.  And  now  the  answer  is  not  simply 

of  the  people,  but  was  grounded  in  the  sad  neces- 1  "  Go  up,"  but  conveys  the  assurance,  "  to-morrow 
sityof  chistmng  both  part*  of  the  warring  nation,    will  I  give  victory  into  thine  hand." 


[How  cam*  the  ark  to  be  at  Bethel,  If  th*  one  national 
•ancillary  wu  at  gallon  ?     Uengntenberjc  (Kell  alto)  rvplien 


that  It  WM  brought  from  Shllou  to  Ikturl  during  too  war.  I  on  p.  268.  —  T».J 


For  hi*  argument*,  tee  Pmtnttuch*  II.  37-39,  RylamlVi edition. 
Kor  our  author's  explanation,  aoo  tho  ''  Concluding  Note," 
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The  men  of  Israel  recommence  hostilities.     By  feigned  flight  they  draw  the  Benja- 
mites  away  from  Gibeah,  which  thereupon  falls  into  their  hands  and  is  de 
stroyed,  together  with  nearly  the  whole  tribe. 

CHAPTER   XX.    29-48. 

29  30     And  Israel  set  liers  in  wait  round  about  Gibeah.     And  the  children  [sons]  of 
Israel  went  up  against  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  on  the  third  day,  and  put 

31  themselves  in  array  against  Gibeah,  as  at  other  times.     And  the  children  [sons]  of 
Benjamin  went  out  against  the  people,  and  were  [thus]  drawn  away  from  the  city ; 
and  they  began  to  smite  of  the  people,  and  kill,1  as  at  other  times,  in  the  highways, 
of  which  one  goeth  up  to  the  house  of  God  [Beth-el],  and  the  other  to  Gibeah  in 

32  the  field,  about  thirty  men  of  Israel.     And  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  said. 
They  are  smitten  down  [omit :  down]  before  us,  as  at  the  first.     But  the  children 
[sons]  of  Israel  said,  Let  us  flee,  and  draw  them  from  the  city  unto  the  highways. 

33  And  all  the  men  of  Israel  rose  up  out  of  their  place,  and  put  themselves  in  array 
at  Baal-tamar :  and  the  liers  in  wait  of  Israel  came  forth  [also]  out  of  their  places 

34  [place],  even  out  of  the  meadows  [naked  fields]  2  of  Gibeah.     And  there  [they] 
came  against 3  Gibeah  ten  thousand  chosen  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  the  battle 

35  [there]  was  sore  :  but  they  [/. «.  the  Benjamites]  knew  not  that  evil  was  near  them.    And 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  smote  Benjamin  before  Israel:  and  the  children  [sons]  of  Is 
rael  destroyed  of  the  Benjamites  that  day  twenty  and  five  thousand  and  an  hundred 
men  :  all  these  drew  the  sword. 

36       So  [Now]  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  saw  that  they  [the  sons  of  Israel]  were 
smitten  : 4  for  the  men  of  Israel  gave  place  to  the  Benjamites,  because  they  trusted 

37  unto  the  liers  in  wait  which  they  had  set  beside  [against]  Gibeah.     And  the  liers 
in  wait  hasted,  and  rushed  upon  Gibeah  ;  and  the  liers  in  wait  drew  themselves 

38  along,5  and  smote  all  the  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.     Now  there  was  [omit : 
there  was]  an  [the]  appointed  sign  between  the  men  of  Israel  and  the  liers  in  wait 
[was],  that  they  should  make  a  great  flame  [cloud  —  m.  elevation,  rising]  with  [of] 

39  srnoke  rise  upc  out  of  the  city.     But  when  [omit:  when]  the  men  of  Israel  re 
tired  in  the  battle,  [and]  Benjamin  began  to  smite  and  kill  of  the  men  of  Israel 
about  thirty  persons :  for  they  said,  Surely  they  are  smitten  down  [omit :  down] 

40  before  us,  as  in  the  first  battle.     And  when  the  flame  [cloud  —  cf.  ver.  38]  began  to 
arise  up  out  of  the  city  with  [omit :  with]  a  pillar  of  smoke,  the  Benjamites  looked 
behind  them,  and  behold,  the  flame  [whole]  of  the  city  ascended  up  [in  flames,  or  smoke] 

41  to  heaven.     Arid  when  [omit:  when]  the  men  of  Israel  turned  again,  [and]  the 
men  of  Benjamin  were  amazed  [confounded]  :  for  they  saw   that  evil  was  come 

42  upon  them.     Therefore  they  turned  their  backs  before  the  men  of  Israel  unto  the 
way  of  the  wilderness ;  but  the  battle  overtook  [or,  pursued  after]  them  ;  and  them 

43  which  came  out  of  the  cities  they  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  them.7     Thus  [omit: 
Thus]  they  [They]  inclosed  the  Benjamites  round  about,  and  chased  them,  and  trode 
them  down  with  ease  [at  their  place  of  rest,]  over  against  [as  far  as  before]  Gibeah 

44  toward  the  sun-rising  [on  the  east.]  8     And  there  fell  of  Benjamin  eighteen  thou- 

45  sand  men ;  all  these  were  men  of  valour.     And  they  turned  and  fled  toward  the 
wilderness  unto  the  rock  of  Rimmon :  and  they  gleaned  of  them  in  the  highways 
five  thousand  men  ;  and  pursued  hard  after  them  unto  Gidom,  and  slew  two  thou- 

4G  sand  men  [more]  of  them.    So  that  all  which  fell  that  day  of  Benjamin  were  twenty 

47  and  five  thousand  men  that  drew  the  sword  ;  all  these  were  men  of  valour.     But 
six  hundred  men  turned  and  fled  to  the  wilderness  unto   the   rock  Rimmon,  and 

48  abode  in  the  rock  Rimmon  four  months.    And  the  men  of  Israel  turned  again  upon 
[returned  unto]  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin,  and  smote  them  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  as  well  the  men  of  every  city,'J  as  the  beast  [cattle],  and  all  that  came 
to  hand  [was  found]  :  also  they  set  on  fire  all  the  cities  that  they  came  to  [that 
were  found]. 
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TEXTUAL  AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

11  Ver.  31.  -  trbbq  D^np  His?!1?  "lbn»V  K»nd  they  began  to  smite  of  th«  people,  .lain  ;  »  i.  t  ,  they 

•note  so  that  the  smitten  became  ilain.  C^V?"!  U  the  accusatire  of  closer  definition.  Dr.  Casael  take*  it  aa  nouii. 
native  :  '*  They  began  to  unite,  (ao  that,)  aa  at  the  former  time*,  slain  of  the  people  were  [i.  «.,  lay]  on  the  highway*,  of 
which  one,  '  etc.  Similarly  in  ver  39.  —  TR.] 

[»  Ver.  38.  —  "T'ly.P.     Dr.  Cassel  :  BtUt3t,  "  nakedness  "  ;  cf.  his  remark*  below.     The  Peahito  read 
care  ;  the  LXX.  in  Cod.  Alex  ,  and  the  Vulgate,  3H5P,  "  from  the  weat."     Flint  (in  hia  Lexicon)  define* 

"forest,  '  and  derirea  it  from  a  conjectural  root  rH7  III.,  to  sprout  thickly,  to  which  he  alao  assigns  the  participle  in 
IV  xxxTli.  35.  Keil  aeeka  to  remore  the  difficulty  of  connecting  the  ambuscade  with  an  open,  treeless  plain,  by  remark 
ing  that  "  the  word*  of  the  text  do  not  require  UM  to  suppose  that  the  foreatleaa  region  waa  the  place  of  hiding,  but  may 
be  ao  on  Jeratood  aa  to  affirm  that  the  ambuacade,  baring  broken  up  from  ita  hiding-place,  advanced  against  the  city  from 

the  foratlesa  region."  But  he  baa  failed  to  notice  that  the  participle  "T^P  speaks  precisely  of  the  "breaking  forth,'' 
and  leaves  the  idea  of  "  advancing  on  the  city  "  entirely  unexpressed.  —  Ta  ] 

[«  Ver.  34.—  n^52b  l^p  ^3*1:  "  fro™  ^fore  Qibeah."  Dr.Caase),  like  the  E.  V.,  baa  "against."  Bertheau 
•  y§  :  "  The  ambuscade,  eomtodnf  of  ten  thousand  chosen  men,  came  '  from  straight  before  '  Gibeah  ;  whither  they  came,  ia 
not  stated,  but  from  the  connection  it  appears  that  they  attacked  the  Beiijtmites,  who  were  fighting  at  some  di.-tam-e  from 
t  le  city,  in  the  rear."  Kell  adopts  the  same  explanation.  But  it  is  manifest  from  vers.  37,  38,  and  especially  vers.  40 
and  41,  that  Bertheau  and  Keil  are  wrong,  and  the  E.  V.  and  our  author  right."—  TR.] 


'  [4  Ver.  36.  —  '  523  *3  l&tt"*^  ^1*].  Wth  this  Terse,  a  new  and  more  detailed  account  of  the  conflict  be 
gins.  So  Bertheau,  Keil,  'and  Biinsen,  aa  well  aa  our  author.  To  indicate  this  to  the  eye,  we  hare  introduced  a  new 
paragraph  division  Into  the  text.  Bertheau  and  Bunscn  agree  with  our  author  that  the  subject  of  •  C33  is  "  the  sons  of 
Israel."  According  to  Keil,  "  the  sons  of  Benjamin  saw  that  they  were  smitten,  and  that  the  men  of  Israel  only  gave 
way  before  them  because  they  depended  on  the  awbu.*cade  which  they  had  laid  against  Gibeah.  They  became  aware  of 
this  when  the  ambuscade  fell  on  their  rear."  But  this  ia  inconsistent  with  ver.  37,  and  certainly  with  ver.  40.  Ver.  38 
la  a  restatement  of  TCP.  3*2,  introductory  to  the  detailed  account  that  now  follows  —  TR.] 

[6  Ver.  37.  —  Tftr*2**1.      Dr.  Cassel  translates:  "and  the  ambuscade  ovrrpowrrnl  and  smote  the  whole  city  ;"  and 

adds  in  a  foot-note  :  "  In  the  sense  of  Job  xxiv.  22  :  iPO^  D>H>2S  ""ftT^."  But  there  the  word  probably  means 
"  to  hold  fast,  to  preserve,"  cf.  Delitzsch  in  locum.  It  seems  better  to  take  it  here  in  the  sense  "  to  march,  advance,"  cf 
ch.  iv.  6.-TR.] 

(«  Ver.  3S  —  CH^b"?"!^  3"in.  The  first  of  these  words  being  taken  aa  the  apocopated  hiphil  imperative,  a 
mixture  of  the  direct  with  the  indirect  address  arises  from  the  suffix  of  the  third  person  in  the  second  word.  Dr.  Cassel 
avoids  thi.H  by  declaring  3*171  to  be  an  apocopated  infinitive  (sec  below);  but  it  is  better  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
grammatical  inaccuracy.  —  TR'.] 


[7  Ver.  42.  —    3X1?  "VYIS  C\*Tnt??P  C"n*£niD  ~l^5-       ">•  t*"9*1  translates  :  "  and  they  of  the  cities 
(through  which  Benjamin  came)  destroyed  them  in  the  midst  of  them."     Compare  the  exegetical  remarks.     KKIL:  ''The 


"UTS"]  can  only  be  an  appositional  explanation  of  the  suffix  in  "inr*ir2N2"Tn,  in  the  sense  :  Benja 
min,  namely,  they  who  out  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  had  came  to  the  aid  of  Gibeah  (rf*  vers.  1  4  0.  «'•  '•,  «H  lleujaniites. 
The  following  VI  C%4n>n*T"5  '8  »  circumstantial  clause  illustrative  of  the  preceding  '  3*111  nCnbl^n  :  '  in  that 
they  (the  men  of  Israel)  destroyed  him  (Benjamin)  in  the  midst  of  it.'  The  singular  suffix  in  <13'in3l  refers  not  to 


Benjamin  —  for  that  yields  no  tolerable  sense  —  but  to  the  preceding  1*2"T!2"1  "fjll  :  '  In  the  midst  of  the  way  to  the 
desert.'  " 

[8  Vrr  43.  —  This  verse  continues  the  description  begun  In  ver.  42,  by  means  of  an  animated  eonstmetio  asymirtu. 


""!"?,  they  surrounded  Benjamin  (by  throwing  out  bodies  of  men  on  his  flanks)  ;  "inp*H""i7"T,    pur- 
•ued  after  him  ;  "O*P>"T"Tn  HPTO!?,  fell  upon  and  trode  him  down  at  his  resting-place  (that  is,  when,  exhausted,  be 


halted  to  take  breath  —  lUTOE,  accusative  of  placeL:  and  this  pursuit  and  slaughter  continued  until  the  pursuers, 
who  started  from  some  distance  north  of  Gibeah  (ver.  31),  had  come  south  "  aa  far  as  before  Gibenh  on  its  eastern  side." 
There  the  remnant  of  the  purnued  found  means  to  turn  northward  ngitin,  ver.  45  ;  and  were  agnin  pursued  as  far  aa 
Oidotn  (a  place  evidently  somewhere  between  east  of  Giheah  and  Kimnion).  Compare  our  author's  remarks  bcluw,  which, 
however,  indicate  a  slightly  different  conception  on  aome  points  —  TR.] 

[»  Ver.  48.  —  Chp  "TOp.    Dr.  CaasH  renders  :  "  everything  of  the  city,  to  the  cattle  and  whatever  elae  was  found  ;  " 


and  adds  the  following  note  :  "  Many  MSS.,  and  the  more  recent  expositors,  point  CHP,  men,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  with  n*^n*5,  this  forms  an  altogether  suitable  antithesis,  inasmuch  aa  it  still  (alls  to  express  the  idea  that  every 
thing  waa  put  under  the  baa  of  destruction.  The  pointing  CPP  finds  support  in  Josh.  vlii.  24  ;  x  20,  where  similar 
destructions  *Zlfi/""T*l*P  an  spoken  of."  —  TR.] 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Vcrs.  29  ff.  From  the  determined  purpose  of  the 
ten  tribes  to  prosecute  the  war,  Benjamin  should 
have  taken  occasion  to  yield.  Since  Israel  con 
tinued  firm,  notwithstanding  severe  losses,  it  might 
have  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
permanently.  It  might  also  have  observed  that 
another  spirit  animated  this  second  war,  and  that 
Israel  had  become  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  com 
plete  the  work  it  had  taken  in  hand.  Another  in 
terval  of  time  had  manifestly  passed  by.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  first  army,  Israel  had  to  levy 
a  new  one  (illustrative  examples  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  North  American  Union  war).  Ac 
cordingly,  the  first  engagements  are  spoken  of  to 
gether,  as  the  "former"  or  the  "first"  war  (vers. 
32  and  39).  The  tribes  of  Israel  now  first  con 
clude  to  use  strategic  arts.  This  circumstance  in 
cidentally  affords  data  which  enable  us  to  obtain  a 
somewhat  clearer  idea  of  the  theatre  of  the  war. 
Gibeah  lay  high  ;  the  attack  of  the  Israelites  came 
from  the  direction  of  Bethel,  i.  e.,  from  the  North 
west.  Two  highways  are  mentioned,  along  which 
the  sons  of  Benjamin  advanced  to  meet  the  assail 
ants  —  one  leading  to  Bethel,  the  other  to  "  Gibeah- 
in-the-  Field  "  (a  Lower,  or  Fieid-Gibeah  in  contrast 
with  the  Higher,  or  Mountain-Gibeali).  The  Is 
raelites  allure  the  Benjaniites,  rendered  unwary  by 
former  successes,  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
heights  and  the  city.  It  is  expressly  said  that  Ben 

jamin  went  out  "  to  meet  them  "  (HS^f?  />  ver.  31). 
They  offer  scarcely  any  resistance,  but  retreat,  con 
stantly  followed  by  Benjamin,  who  already  sees  the 
triumphs  of  the  first  two  battle  days  re-enacted  (ver. 
32).  Not  until  they  have  reached  Baal  Tamar,1 
doubtless  at  a  suitable  distance  from  Gibeah,  do 
they  halt,  and  wait  for  the  prearranged  signal  from 
other  divisions  who  lay  in  ambush,  and  who  were 
to  attack  the  city  as  soon  as  the  Benjaniites  should 
leave  it.  The  place  from  which  the  city  is  thus 


(suddenly  attacked,  is  called  3?22"m37B  (ver.  33). 
The  Masora  has  pointed  >T!?^?P5  evidently  deriving 

the  word  from  <^^^'  to  ^  naked,  a°d  intending 
to  express  by  it,  as  Raschi  also  explains,  the 
"nakedness"  of  Gibeah,  i.  e.,  its  accessible  part. 

The  Targum  renders  it  by  "^E^E  ;  the  same  term 
by  which  it  constantly  renders  nin57,  so  that 

possibly  it  may  have  read  niH}?p.  It  might 
then  be  understood  of  the  point  where  the  hill 
slopes  down  to  the  plain,  and  thus  becomes  more 
accessible.  The  simplest  way  would  be  to  point 

so  as  to  read  nH'Vp,  a  cave,  as  the  Septuagint  also 
seems  to  do:  Maapa-)«)3a  (instead  of  Mapaa-ye/Se). 
North  of  the  present  Jeba,  with  which  our  Gibeah 
is  held  to  be  identical,  runs  the  Wady  es-Suweinit. 
It  comes  from  Beitin  and  el-Birch,  to  the  North 
west,  and,  after  passing  Jeba,  runs  Ixitween  high 

Srecipices,  in  one  of  which  is  a  large  cavern  called 
aihah  (Rob.  i.  441). 

Vers.  34,  35.  And  they  came  against  Gibeah, 
ten  thousand  men.  We  now  first  learn  the  nu- 

l  Movers  (P/iiniziir,  i.  661)  proposes  to  explain  this  name 
of  a  pl.vce  by  means  of  the  Phoenician  fiuiiyrno,  Zeus  De- 
tnaru*.  II  n<-hi,  on  tbe  other  hand,  connected  i'  with  the 
ili-tnrt  of  Jericho. 

•1  Tais  is  supported  by  the  Syriac-Hexaplar  version  of 

Paul  of  Telia,  which  hai  S2137D  7/2,  which  givea  us  a 
rendering  of  <Lirb  Wpwr  (Rordam,  p.  179). 


merical  strength  of  the  ambuscade,  the  placing  of 
which  was  stated  in  ver.  29.  It  is  scarcely  neces 
sary  to  point  out  that  we  have  here  another  fact 
going  to  show  the  improbability  of  a  besieging 
army  of  400,000,  who  could  have  surrounded  the 
whole  of  Gibeah  on  all  sides.  Verses  34  and  35, 
while  telling  about  the  ambuscade,  take  occasion 
briefly  to  indicate  the  result  of  the  whole  war,  ac 
cording  to  what,  as  Keil  justly  observes,  is  a  char 
acteristic  practice  of  Hebrew  historiography.  This 
is  followed,  vers.  36  ff.,  by  the  more  detailed  ac 
count  derived  from  ancient  notes.  Nor  is  there 
any  discrepancy  between  ver.  35,  which  states  that 
there  fell  25,100  men  of  Benjamin,  and  ver.  46, 
which  gives  the  number  at  25,000.  The  latter  is 
only  the  sum  total  of  the  three  round  numbers  of  • 
vers.  44  and  45,  namely,  18,000  +  5,000  -f-  2,000;  • 
and  the  great  fidelity  of  the  report  shows  itself  in 
the  fact  that  since  the  hundred  over  25,000  is  not 
divided  between  the  round  sums,  it  is  also  not  in 
cluded  in  the  sum  total,  although  accprding  to  ver. 
35  its  inclusion  was  only  a  matter  of  course.  The 
artifice  employed  by  the  Israelites  against  the  Ben 
janiites,  was  in  a  different  way  also  used  against, 
Shechem  by  Abimelech.  Similar  stratagems,  prac 
ticed  by  Scipio,  Hannibal,  and  others,  are  collected 
by  Frontinus  (Stratagematicon,  lib.  iii.'  cap.  10). 
Scipio  besieged  a  city  in  Sardinia,  feigned  to  take 
to  flight  before  the  besieged,  and  when  they  thought 
lessly  followed  him,  per  cos,  quos  in  proximo  occulta- 
verat,  oppidum  invasit. 

Ver.  36.  For  the  sons  of  Benjamin  had 
thought  that  they  were  smitten.  '  The  "  they  " 
of  this  sentence  refers  to  the  Israelites,  as  appears 
from  the  succeeding  words.  The  verse  is  a  re 
capitulation  of  verse  32,  and  is  therefore  to  he 
rendered  by  the  pluperfect:  "they  had  seen  or 
thought."  Thev  actually  had  seen,  that  the  sons 
of  Israel  allowed  themselves  to  be  smitten. 

Ver.  38.  And  the  appointed  sign  between  the 
men  of  Israel  and  the  liers  in  wait  was,  that 
they  should  cause  a  great  cloud  of  smoke  to 

rise  up  out  of  the  city.     The  form  —  "? 


is  explained  by  the  phrase 
2?,  Ps.  li.  4,  where  the  keri  has  2~)n.  For 
not  the  imperative  only,  but  precisely  the  infinitive, 
which  forms  it  (both  HSnn),  is  also  apocopated 
into  2HH,  and  takes  in  consequence  the  adverbial 
signification,  "strongly,"  "very,"  "fully."  The. 
word  is  quite  essential  to  the  full  understanding 
of  the  sentence.  The  men  of  the  ambuscade  are 
to  cause  a  great  pillar  of  smoke,  like  that  of  a 
burning  city,  to  ascend,  such  as  could  not  fail  to 
be  visible  at  a  distance,  and  could  not  be  mistaken. 
Bertheau  must  have  overlooked  this,  when  he  pro 
posed  to  remove  the  word  out  of  the  text/1 

Vers.  42  ff.  And  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
destroyed  them  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  men 
of  Benjamin  fled  ;  and  in  flight  passed  through  the 
cities  that  lay  in  their  course.  Thereupon  the  in 
habitants  of  these  cities  also  arise,  and  slay  the 
fugitives  in  their  midst  The  same  thing  occurs 
in  all  wars,  when  disorganized,  fugitive  troops  must 
pass  through  the  enemy's  land.*  Other  expla- 

JJ  On  the  very  ancient  false  reading  2  ..H,  found  in 
some  Hebrew  MSS.  and  in  the  LXX.,  cf.  Kei'l.  Paul  of 
Telia  has  given  a  similar  rendering  in  his  Syriac  version 
(Rordam.'  p  180). 

4  [But  on  this  occasion  the  fugitives  do  not  pass  through 
the  enemy's  land.  From  first  to  last,  whether  fighting  or 
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nations,  such  as  have  been  given  from  time  im 
memorial,  do  not  appear  to  harmonize  with  the 
connection  and  the  language.  The  clause  cannot 
refer  to  those  who  burned  the  city ;  for  how  could 

they  be  called  "  D'"}?5???  ^$*?  "  ?  Equally  in 
comprehensible  is  the  reason  for  using  this  ex 
pression,  and  the  "OV"!?  connected  with  it,  if 
Bertheau's  explanation,  which  Keil  has  mostly  fol 
lowed,  be  adopted ;  for  the  pursuit  and  inclouire 
are  first  delineated  in  ver.  43.  The  explanation 
of  Le  Clerc  appears  to  me  to  come  nearest  the 
sense  :  (Juin  ronjuiffTunt  IlenjaminitiK  ad  wbts  alio- 
rum  /xraelilaruiH,  ab  in  occidebantur.  Only,  this 
must  not  be  understood  of  a  systematic  application 
for  refuge  on  the  part  of  the  Benjamites ;  but  of 
the  natural  phenomenon  that  against  a  pursued 
and  smitten  foe  everything  rises  up.  The  narrator 
evidently  points  in  this  way  to  the  embittered  feel 
ings  against  Benjamin  which  everywhere  prevailed. 
In  proixmion  to  Benjamin's  former  overbearing 
haughtiness,  is  his  present  experience  of  misery. 
Not  only  is  the  hostile  army  continually  at  his 
heels,  but  he  meets  with  enemies  everywhere.  Only 
the  wilderness,  which  he  endeavor's  to  reach  by 
fleeing  in  an  eastern  and  northeastern  direction  to 
ward  the  Jordan,  promises  safety.  But  bcfoie  he 
arrives  there,  divisions  of  his  men  are  cut  off  and 

fleeing,  Benjamin  inovon  on  his  own  noil  within  his  own 
boundaries  ;  aud  this  fact  makes  our  author's  explanation 


surrounded  (Vfp2,  ver.  43).  The  pursuit  is  un 
ceasing  (this  is  the  sense  of  HPTO^  ?in|pvT"in, 
"  they  chase  his  yst,"  hence  probably  the  hiphil) ; 
he  scarcely  thinks  to  be  able  to  take  breath  for  a 
moment,  before  they  are  behind  him  again  :  in  this 
way  he  is  driven  until  he  finds  himself  within  the 
limits  of  the  wilderness  east  of  (Jil>cah.  Finally, 
still  pursued  as  far  us  an  unknown  place  called 
Gidom,  a  remnant  of  his  shattered  hosts  finds  an 
asylum  in  the  rock  Himmon,  northeast  of  (jibeah 
j  and  below  Ophra,  for  the  modern  Huminon,  lying 
high,  on  a  rocky  Tell,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
great  Wady  el-'Asos,  is  held  to  be  the  rock  Him 
mon  of  our  narrative  (Hob.  iii.  290;  ii.  440). 

Six  hundred  men  of  the  whole  tribe  saved  them 
selves  on  that  rock.  All  the  rest  fell  slain  by  the 
hands  of  brethren.  They  owed  their  safety  to  the 
eagerness  of  their  pursuers  to  turn  back,  and  de 
stroy  everything  belonging  to  Benjamin,  cities, 
houses,  and  herds.  The  cities  arc  put  under  the 
ban  and  bunted,  like  .Jericho  and  other  cities  of 
the  enemy.  The  Israelites  a.re  even  more  severe 
in  their  treatment  of  Benjamin,  than  the  1'ythia 
was  toward  the  hostile  Crissa,  which  was  to  be 
"  warred  on  by  day  and  by  night  and  be  made 
desolate,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  to  become 
slaves."  But  grief  and  regret  did  not  fail  to 
come. 

of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  42  impoMible.     Cf.  note  7  under 
"•  Textual  and  Grammatical.''  —  TR. j 


Israel  bewails  the  desolation  of  Benjamin,  and  takes  measures  to  preserve  the  tribe 

from  extinction.      Twelve  thousand  men  are  sent  to  punish  Jabesh- (Ulead  for 

not  joining  in  the  war  against  Benjamin,  and  to  take  their  daughters 

for  wives  for  the  remaining  Benjamites. 

CHAPTER   XXI.  1-14. 

* 

1  Now  the  men  of  Israel  had  sworn  in  Mizpeh  [Mi/pah],  guying,  There  shall  not 

2  any  of  us  give  his  daughter  unto  Benjamin  to  wife.     And  the  people  came  to  the 
house  of  God  [Beth-el],  and  abode  [sat]  there  till  even  befoiv  God,  and  lifted  up 

3  their  voices,  and  wept  sore;  And  said,  O  Lord  [Jehovah,]  God  of  Israel,  why  is 
this  come  to  pass  in  Israel,  that  there  should  be  to-day  one  tribe  lacking  in  Israel  ? 

4  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  people  rose  early,  and  built  there  an 

5  altar,  and  offered  burnt-offerings,  and  peace-offerings.     And  the  children  [sons]  of 
Israel  said,  Who  is  there  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  came  not  up  with  [in] 
the  congregation  unto  the  Ix>rd  [.Jehovah]  '?     For  they  had  made  a  great  oath  con 
cerning  him  that  came  not  up  to  the  Ixml  [Jehovah]  to  Mizpeh,  saying,  He  shall 

6  surely  be  put  to  death.     And  the  children  [KOIIS]  of  Israel  repented  them  for  Ben- 

7  jamin  their  brother,  and  said,  There  is  one  tribe  cut  off  from  Israel  this  day.     How 
shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them  that  remain,  seeing  we  have  sworn  by  the  Lord  [Je- 

8  hovah],  that  we  will  not  give  them  of  our  daughters  to  wives  ?     And  they  said. 
What  one  it  there  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  came  not  up  to  Mizpeh  to  the  lx>rd 
[Jehovah]  ?  and  behold,  there  came  none  to  the  camp  from  Jabesh-gilead  to  the 

9  assembly.     For  the  people  were  numbered  [mustered],  and  behold  there  were  none 

10  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  there.    And  the  congregation  sent  thither  twelve 
thousand  men  of  the  valiantest,  and  commanded  them,  saying,  Go  and  smite  t)  e 
inhabitants  of  Jubesh-gilead  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  with  the  women  and  the 

11  children.     And  this  it  the  thing  that  ye  shall  do,  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  every 

1 2  male,  and  every  woman  that  hath  lain  by  man.     And  they  found  among  the  inhab- 
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itants  of  Jabesh-gilead  four  hundred  young  [women,]  virgins[,]  that  had  known 
no  man  by  lying  with  any  male  :  and  they  brought  them  unto  the  camp  to  Shiloh, 

13  which  t*  in  the  land  of  Canaan.     And  the  whole  congregation  sent  some  to  speak 
to  the  children  [sons]   6f  Benjamin   that  were  in  the  rock  Rimmon,  and  to  call 

14  peaceably  unto  them  [and  offered  (lit.  called)  peace  to  them].     And  Benjamin  came 
again  [returned]  at  that  time  ;  and  they  gave  them  wives  [the  women]  which  they 
had  saved  alive  of  the  women  of  Jabesh-gilead  :  and  yet  so  they  sufficed  them  not 
[but  they  found  not  for  them  so  many].1 


1  Ver.  14.  —  )3  Cn      ^S-Jft~}.      Here,  as  in  Ex.  x.  14, 
,  where  to  "  so  "  we  add  the  appropriate  adjective. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

means  tot;  and,  in  general,  it  answers  to  tantus, 


EXEGETICAL  AND   DOCTRINAL. 


Vers.  1-4.  Now  the  men  of  Israel  had  sworn 
ir.  Mizpah.  Our  author  now  informs  us,  by  way 
of  supplementing  the  preceding  narrative,  of  two 
oaths  taken  by  the  congregation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  All  Israel  premised,  man  by  man 


(hence  the  expression 


that  the>' 


would  not  give  their  daughters  as  wives  to  any 
men  of  Benjamin.  They  abrogated  the  conmibhtm 
(the  right  of  intermarriage)  with  the  tribe.  They 
determined  to  treat  Benjamin  as  a  heathen  people, 
or  'as  heathen  nations,  in  the  absence  of  special 
treaties  (twiyania),  were  accustomed  to  look  upon 
each  other.  There  were  instances  of  heathen 
tribes  who  did  not  at  all  intermix.  Such  cases 
were  found  among  Germanic  tribes  also,  until 
Christianity  had  fully  conquered  them.  It  was  the 
church  that  brought"  East-Goths  and  West-Goths, 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Britons,  Franks  and  Romans, 
to  look  upon  each  other  as  tribes  of  one  Israel. 
Very  great,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  indigna 
tion  of  the  collective  Israel,  when  they  thus,  as  it 
were,  cast  Benjamin  out  of  their  marriage  cove 
nant.  The  Homans  once  (335  B.  c.)  punished 
certain  rebellious  Latin  tribes  by  depriving  them 
of  the  privileges  of  conmibia,  commercia,  et  concilia 
(Liv.  viii.*14).  The  Latins  were  subject  tribes: 
Benjamin,  a  brother-tribe  with  equal  rights.  It 
might  be  thought  that  such  a  resolve  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  punish  Benjamin  for  its  immorality. 
But  is  it  not  probable  that  in  that  case,  the  tribe, 
through  its  stubbornness,  would  have  sunk  alto 
gether  into  heathenism?  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  double  punishment  was  too  severe. 
For  it  was  to  punish  the  guilty,  not  to  destroy  a 
tribe,  that  Israel  had  taken  the  field.  This  they 
now  perceive  —  but  too  late  —  after  their  passion 
ate  exasperation  has  subsided.  They  now  sit  be 
fore  the  altar  of  God  in  Jicthcl,  weeping  over  the 
calamity  that  has  taken  place.  The  consequences 
of  their  unmeasured  severity  are  now  perceived. 
To  what  purpose  this  utter  destruction  by  the 
sword  ot  everything  that  pertained  to  the  brother 
tribe?  When  Benjamin  took  to  flight,  would  it 
not  have  sufficed  then  once  more  to  demand  of  him 


when  they  fall  victims  to  internal  strife.  The  ex 
asperation  of  the  feelings  puts  moral  causes  entirely 
out  of  sight.  Leaders,  says  Tacitus,  are  then  less 
valued  than  soldiers  (Hist.  ii.  29,  6  :  "civilibus  lellis 
plus  militibus,  quam  ducibus  //cere").  Israel  may 
bewail  itself  before  God,  but  it  cannot  accuse  its 
leaders.  The  Urim  and  Thummim  approved  the 
punishment  of  Benjamin,  but  not  the  oaths  and 
cruelty  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  However, 
if  Israel  in  this  war  furnishes  an  illustrative  in 
stance  of  the  results  to  which  defiant  obstinacy  (on 
the  side  of  Benjamin),  and  fanatical,  self-exasperat 
ing  zeal  (on  the  side  of  the  ten  tribes),  may  lead, 
it  is  also  instructive  to  note  that  it  knows  that  such 
doings  must  be  repented  of.  It  bu'lds  an  altar, 
and,  as  before  the  war,  brings  burnt-offerings  and 
peace-offerings,  the  first  expressive  of  penitence  for 
the  past,  the  other  of  vows  for  the  future. 

Vefs.  5  ff.  For  they  had  made  a  great  oath 
concerning  whoever  came  not  up  to  Jehovah 
to  Mizpah,  saying,  He  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.  Israel  here  also  again  clearly  shows  in  its 
history,  what  every  man  may  observe  in  his  own 
experience  :  that  repentance  and  vows,  with  refer 
ence  to  past  precipitate  sin,  have  scarcely  been  ex 
pressed,  before  the  same  thing  is  done  again,  and 
frequently  with  the  same  blind  zeal  which  was  just 
before  lamented.  At  that  time,  when  indignation 
at  the  outrage  in  Gibeah  filled  all  hearts,  an  oath 
was  also  taken  that  every  city  in  Israel  that  did 
not  send  its  messengers  to  the  national  assembly, 
consequently  took  no  part  in  the  general  proceed 
ing  against  Benjamin,  which  was  the  cause  of  God, 
should  be  devoted  to  destruction.  Such  a  city  was 
considered  to  make  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
ally  of  Benjamin,  and  to  be  not  sufficiently  dis 
turbed  by  the  outrageous  misdeed,  to  give  assur 
ance  that  it  did  not  half  approve  of  it.  Amid  the 
terrible  events  of  the  war,  it  had  been  neglected  to 
ascertain  whether  all  cities  had  sent  messengers ; 
it  is  only  now,  when  the  question  how  to  help 
Benjamin  up  again  without  violating  the  oath,  is 
considered,  that  the  absence  of  messengers  from 
Jabcsh-Gilead  is  brought  to  light.  And  what  is 
it  proposed  to  do  1  To  deal  with  that  city  as  they 
have  just  lamented  to  have  dealt  with  Benjamin. 


the  surrender  of  the  guilty  1     Would  he  still  have  I  In  order  to  restore  broken  Benjamin,  another  and 


resisted,  when,  helpless,  he  sought  the  wilderness 
for  refuge  ?  To  what  purpose  the  slaughter  of  the 
flying  ?  the  indiscriminate  use  of  sword  and  fagot 
in  the  cities  ?  Israel  has  cause  for  weeping  ;  for 
it  feels  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Humanity  and 


in  any  view  far  less  guilty  city  is  now  to  be 
crushed.  The  reconciliation  of  breaches  made  by 
wrath  is  to  be  made  by  means  of  wrath.  The 
people  lament  that  they  have  sworn  an  untimely 
oath,  and  instead  of  penitently  seeking  to  be 


kindness  arc  frightened  away  when  brethren  war  absolved  from  it  before  God,  undertake  to  make  it 
with  brethren.  The  worst  and  most  detestable '  good  by  executing  another,  equally  hard'  and  se- 
crimes  are  committed  against  nations  by  them- ,  vere,  and  that  after  "Jehovah"  has  smitten  the 
selves,  under  the  influence  of  foolish  self-deception,  ]  rebellious  (ch.  xx.  35),  and  peace  has  beeu  re- 
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stored.  Jabesh-Gilead  was  a  valiant  city,  full  of  |  hundred  virgins  are  then,  so  to  speak,  the  expia- 
tnen  of  courage,  as  all  Gileadites  were.  According  J  torv  sacrifice  for  the  guilty  in  Gilead.  As  such, 
to  Ku.-cbius,  it  lay  six  miles  from  Pella.  Robin- j  and  because  the  Gileadites  were  forced  to  surren 
der  them,  they  could  be  given  to  Benjamin,  not 
withstanding  tin-  oath,  which  contemplated  a  vol 
untary  giving.  The  words  in  ver.  14,  "  which 
they  had  saved  alive  of  the  women  of  Jahesh- 
Gilead,"  do  not  imply  that  the  others  were  actu 
ally  killed,  but  indicate  that  these  were  those  who 
in  "anv  event  were  to  be  permitted  to  live  for  tha 


son  searched  for  its  site  along  the  Wady  which 
still  bears  the  name  Yabis,  and  thought  it  proba- 
blv  that  now  occupied  bv  some  ruins,  and  called 
ed'-Deir  (Bibl.  Hex.  iii.  319).  The  city  must  have 
been  one  of  importance  in  Gilead.  This  is  indi 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  Ammonite  king  Nahash 
selects  It  as  his  point  of  attack  (1  Sam.  xi.).  In 
the  history  of  Jephthah  its  name  does  not  occur. 
When  king  Saul  hears  of  the  danger  threatened 
the  city  by  Nahash,  he  cuts  a  yoke  of  oxen  into 
pieces,  which  he  sends  throughout  all  Israel  with 
a  summons  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead, 
and  obtains  a  splendid  victory.  These  historical 
notices  suggest  some  noteworthy  connections. 
Against  Jabesh  the  Israelites  now  undertake  the 
execution  of  a  severe  vow,  in  order  to  assist  Ben 
jamin.  At  a  later  date,  Saul  of  Benjamin  collects 
Israel  around  him,  in  order  to  deliver  Jabesh. 
.Jabesh  does  not  come  when  summoned  against 
Benjamin,  by  the  pieces  of  the  slain  woman.  Un 
der  Saul,  Benjamin  summons  the  whole  people 
for  Jabesh,  by  the  pieces  of  a  sacrificial  animal. 

Israel  sends  12,000  valiant  warriors  against 
Jahesh-Gilead  —  a  duly  proportioned  number,  if 
40,000  proceeded  against  Benjamin.  The  com 
mander  of  these  troops  is  instructed  to  destroy 
everything  in  Jabesh,  except  the  virgin  women, 
who  are  to  be  brought  away,  in  order  to  be  given 
to  Benjamin.  It  mav  l>e  assumed,  however,  that 
these  instructions  are"  to  l»e  so  taken  as  that  the 
army  was  to  compel  Jutx-sh  to  deliver  up  its  virgin 
daughters  as  an  expiation  for  its  guilt,  under 
threat  of  being  proceeded  with,  in  case  of  refusal, 
according  to  its  proper  deserts.1  For  it  is  not 
stated  that  the  destruction  was  carried  out ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  under  Saul,  Jat>esh  is  airain.  to 
all  appearances,  the  chief  city  of  Gilead.  The  four 

1  The  Athenian  Ionian*,  according  to  Herodntux  <i  146),  |  3  [Unfortunately,  this,  excgesii  has  not  a  particle  of  «up- 
•tole  Carian  women  for  themselves,  nud  killed  their  fathers,  port  in  the  text.  To  mm  a  favorite  phramj  of  the  Ger- 
Hence,  he  cayt,  the  Milesian  custom  which  did  uot  permit :  man*  on  Ruch  occasion*,  it  it  entirely  aus  der  Lufl  gr%n/- 
wifiiu-n  to  eat  with  their  hiubandi,  or  to  call  them  by  their  ftn.  —  Tu.J 

j 


sake  of  Benjamin,  and  who  by  their  life  —  not  ai 
frequently  among  the  heathen,  by  their  death  — 
helped  to  preserve  the  existence  bo'th  of  the  Gilead 
ites,  from  whom  they  were  taken,  and  of  the  Bcn- 
jamites,  to  whom  they  were  given.-  Inasmuch  as 
they  were  preserved  a'live  when  it  was  possible  to 
kill  them,  they  were  no  longer  considered  to  be 
such  as  ought  not  be  given  to  Benjamin.  How 
instructive  is  all  this  !  Israel  will  not  break  its 
oath,  but  evades  it  after  all !  If  Gilead  had  de 
served  death,  then  its  virgin  women  could  not  be 
allowed  to  live.  If  these  may  IK-  saved  alive,  why 
should  the  children  die  ?  The  Gileadites  may  not 
give  their  daughters  voluntarily,  but  do  not  the 
Israelites  give  them  for  them  ?  "The  surrender  of 
these  maidens  is  indeed  a  violent  solution  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  Israel  finds  itself,  but  the  solu 
tion  is  only  formal,  not  natural.  The  Greeks  also, 
in  cases  of  oaths  thoughtlessly  made,  whose  per 
formance  was  maliciously  insisted  on,  had  recourse 
to  formal  exegesis,  which  avoided  the  real  exe 
cution  (cf.  Herod,  iv.  154;  Nagelsbach,  Nachkom. 
Tlteol.,  p.  244).  For  the  sake  of  kindness  to  Ben 
jamin,  Israel  here  thought  itself  justified  in  adopt 


ing  a  similar  course 
the  sanctitv  of  oath 


lor  in  order  not  to  weaken 
they  evaded  that  which  they 


had  sworn  by  a  formal  compliance.  Thev  soon 
found  occasion  to  repeat  the  process;  for  tiie  four 
hundred  Gileaditish  maidens  were  not  sufficient. 


A  second  expedient   to   supply  the    Benjamites  with  wives :    they  are  instructed  to 

carry  off  the  maidens  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  feasts 

held  periodically  in  Shiloh. 

CHAPTER  XXI.  15-25. 

15  And  the   people  repented  them  for  Benjamin,  because  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

16  had  made  a  breach  in  the  tribes  of  Israel.     Then  [And]  the  elders  of  the  congre 
gation  Haul,  How  shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them  that  remain,  seeing  the  women  are 

17  destroyed  out  of  Benjamin?     And  they  said,  There  must  be  an  inheritance  for  them 

18  that  be  escaped  of  Benjamin,1  that  a  tribe  be  not  destroyed  out  of  Israel.     How- 
beit,  we  may  not  give  them  wives  of  our  daughters :  for  the  children  [sons]  of 

19  Israel  have  sworn,  saying,  Cursed  be  he  triatgiveth  a  wife  to  Benjamin.    Then  they 
said,  Behold,  there  is  a  feast  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  in  Shiloh  yearly  [,]  in  a  place 
[omit :  in  a  place]  which  [namely,  ghiioh]  is  on  the  north  side  of  Beth-el,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Beth-el  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of 

20  Lebonah.   Therefore,  they  commanded  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin,  saying,  Go, 
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21  and  lie  in  wait  in  the  vineyards  ;  And  see,  and  behold,  if  [when]  the  daughters  of 
Shiloh  come  out  to  dance  in  dances,  then  come  ye  out  of  the  vineyards,  and  catch 
you  every  man  his  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh,  and  go  to  the  land  of  Benjamin. 

22  And  it  shall  be,  when  their  fathers  or  their  brethren  come  unto  us  to  complain 
[contend],  that  we  will  say  unto  them,  Be  favourable  unto  them  for  our  sakes 
[Give  us  them  kindly]  :  because  we  reserved  [took]  not  to  [omit  :  to]  each  man  his 
wife  in  the  war  ;  2  for  ye  did  not  give  unto  them  at  this  time,3  that  ye  should  be 

23  guilty.     And  the  children  [sons]  of  Benjamin  did  so,  and  took  them  wives,  accord 
ing  to  their  number,  of  them  that  danced,  whom  they  caught  :  and  they  went  and 

24  returned  unto  their  inheritance,  and  repaired  the  cities,  and  dwelt  in  them.     And 
the  children  [sons]  of  Israel  departed  thence  at  that  time,  every  man  to  his  tribe 
and  to  his  family,  and  they  went  out  from  thence  every  man  to  his  inheritance. 

25  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel  :  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  17.  —  \&  ih  n£sb?p  nt2n\        Dr.  Cassel  renders  :  "A  portion  of  escape  yet  remains  for  Benjamin,1' 

i.  «.,  a  means  of  delivering  the  tribe  from  extinction.  This  agrees  well  with  the  context,  but  is  expressed  somewhat  sin 
gularly.  Keil  :  "  '  Possession  of  the  saved  shall  be  for  Benjamin,'  t.  e.,  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  shall  con 
tinue  to  be  a  separate  possession  for  those  Benjainites  who  have  escaped  the  general  slaughter.  ''  But  this  is  not  only 
incongruous  with  the  context,  but  puts  a  meaning  into  the  words  which,  as  they  stand,  they  cannot  have.  It  seems  to  me 
that  ttie  better  interpretation  is  as  follows  :  In  ver.  15,  the  people  lament  that  a  tribe  is  broken  off.  Thereupon  the 
elders  meet  for  consultation.  It  is  agreed  that  the  only  thing  needed  to  avert  the  catastrophe,  lamented  by  the  peftple  as 
if  it  had  already  taken  place,  is  a  supply  of  wives.  "  There  is  a  possession  of  escaped  to  Benjamin,"  say  the  elders 
(ver.  17),  "  and  a  tribe  will  not  be  destroyed  out  of  Israel  "  (as  the  people  lament).  t;  We,  it  is  true,  cannot  give  them 
our  daughters  (ver.  18),  but  behold  there  is  a  feast  in  Shiloh  "  (ver.  19).  —  Ta.] 

[2  Ver.  22.  —  H^nb^S.  Our  author  translates  :  a/5  Kriegsbeute,  i.  e..,  as  captives  of  w  ir,  cf.  the  exegetical  remarks 
below.  It  seems  better  to  refer  the  word  to  "  the  war  "  against  Jabesh-Gilead  --  TR.] 

[8  Ver.  22.—  ^D^SJ^l  n372.  The  word  /"I22,  rendered  "at  this  time"  by  the  E.  V.,  belongs  to  the  last  clause 
of  the  verse.  The  two  clauses  together  are  well  rendered  by  Dr.  Cassel  :  t;  for  you  have  not  given  them  to  them,  in 
which  case  (,H1?2)  y°u  would  be  guilty."  He  adds  in  a  foot-note:  ^  ^372  as  iQ  cn-  xi'i-  23;  'in  which  case  he 
would  not  have  caused  us  to  hear  things  like  these.1  "  Bertheau  refers  also  to  Num.  xxiii.  23  __  TK.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  15  ff.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  maidens 
obtained  at  Jabesh-Gilead  proved  insufficient,  fur 
nishes  the  occasion  of  another  consultation,  insti 
tuted  by  the  "elders  of  the  congregation"  (ver. 
16),  in  order  not  to  let  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  die 
out.  Finally,  they  hit  on  one  last  piece  of  deliv 
erance  (H^b?  ni&nj)  that  is  yet  left  them: 
they  conclude  to  point  out  to  the  Benjamites  a 
method  by  which  they  may  seize  for  themselves 
those  wives,  which  Israel,  by  reason  of  its  oath, 
cannot  give  them.  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh, 
likewise,  did  not  give  their  daughters;  they  were 
forcibly  taken  from  them,  and  turned  over  as 
booty  to  the  sons  of  Benjamin. 

Shiloh  was  the  scene  of  a  periodically  recurring 
feast,  at  which  the  maidens  assembled  from  all  re 
gions,  and  executed  dances  in  certain  fixed  places. 
For  the  sake  of  these  places,  and  to  enable  the 
Benjamites  to  reach  the  proper  locality  without 
exciting  particular  attention,  an  exact  description 
of  the  situation  of  Shiloh1  is  added.2  For  that 
it  is  not  gone  into  for  the  sake  of  Shiloh  itself,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  such  descriptions  are 
not  elsewhere  customary.  The  Benjamites  are 

1  The  description  may  still  be  recognized,  since  Robinson 
seems  to*  have  discovered  Shiloh  in  Seilun,  and  Lebonah 
in  Lubban.  The  description  of  Shiloh  ns  "Shiloh  which 
Is  in  the  land  of  Canaan  "  (Ter.  12),  is  more  peculiar.  This 
was  only  the  full  name  of  the  place,  cf.  Josh  xxi.  2,  and 
xxii.  9,  where  it  is  named  in  the  same  way.  Cf.  Lujilunum 
Batavorum. 


\  told  of  the  vine-hills  that  enclose  the  dancing-places. 
!  There  they  are  to  wait,  concealed  in  the  thickets, 
until  the  maidens  come  forth ;  when  they  are  to 
i  rush  upon  them,  seize  each  a  wife,  and  return 
with  them,  along  the  well-known  roads,  southward 
over  Kimmon,  to  their  territory,  now  again  peace 
ably  held  by  them.  The  Benjamites  appear  to 
have  directed  attention  to  the  consequences  of 
such  an  exploit,  and  the  ill-will  of  fathers  and 
brothers  likely  to  be  engendered  by  it.  But  the 
elders  of  the  congregation  quiet  their  apprehen 
sions,  and  say:  — 

Ver.  22  ff.  When  their  fathers  or  their  breth 
ren  come  unto  us  to  contend.  Verse  22  also 
has  experienced  the  most  singular  expositions. 
The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  have  substituted 
^i"?b  for  ^npb,  wherein  Studer  proposes  to  fol 
low  them.  Others,  as  Bertheau,  deem  it  necessary 
to  leave  out  the  words  HErba?  .  .  .  .  rfb  \3. 
Keil  thinks  that  the  words  express  the  sense  of  the 
Benjamites,  as  if  they  had  uttered  them.  And 
yet  the  matter  is  clear.  The  Benjamites,  having 
recent  experience  of  the  consequences  of  lawless 
ness,  are  apprehensive  of  new  troubles,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  proposed  seizure.  The  elders  quiet 

2  [Better  Keil :  "  The  exact  description  of  the  situation 
of  Shiloh  serves  to  show  that  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  execution  of  the  advice  given  to  the  Benjamites,  who. 
after  seizing  the  maidens,  could  easily  escape  into  their  ter 
ritory  by  the  highway  leading  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  with 
out  being  apprehended  by  the  citizens  of  Shiloh."  —  Ta.] 
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their  fears,  and  say  :  No  doubt,  the  fathers  or 
brothers  will  come  and  contend  warmly  ;  and  with 
us,  for  it  will  be  manifest  that  we  have  given  the 
occasion.  Without  this,  you,  the  tribe  of  Benja 
min,  would  not  now  have  dared  to  do  this  thing. 
Tlu-y  will  reproach  us  with  having  brought  them 
under  the  curse  of  having  violated  their  oath,  inas 
much  as  you  have  obtained  their  daughters.  Then 
'shall  we  "say  to  them  (the  fathers):  Be  q^uiet  and 
gentle  ;  give  the  maidens  kindly  to  as.  1  ou  know 
thut  iff  did  not  take  them  in  trar,  as  booty,  as  for 
in.-tancc,  at  Jabesh.  We  have  indeed  allowed  them 
to  be  taken  (for  which  no  grudge  is  to  he  held 
against  Benjamin)  ;  but  in  peace,  not  for  injury  : 
and  as  you  did  not  give  them,  no  guilt  attaches  to 
you.  What  else  could  we  do  to  provide  wives  for 
Benjamin,  without  involving  ourselves  in  the  curse 
of  a  broken  oath  ?  We  therefore  allowed  your 
daughters  to  be  seized,  but  not  as  captives  of  war. 
Your  daughters  have  gone  to  them  involuntarily  ; 
and  no  curse  can  come  on  you,  since  vou  did  not 
give  them  to  them.  The  emphasis  of  the  sentence 

lies  on  this  very  word  ^Op/-  Since  we  permit 
ted  them  to  l>e  taken,  there  can  be  no  thought  of 
disgrace  and  war,  or  of  insult.  Therefore,  do  not 
contend  ;.  for  why  should  there  l>c  contention  where 
there  is  no  war.  The  "  elders  "  will  ask  forgive 
ness  for  themselves,  on  the  ground  that  thev  meant 

it  well  with  the  seizure  (H!2n  ,£2  ^v),  not 
in  war ;  and  fathers  and  brothers,  whose  wrath 
against  Benjamin  has  now  subsided,  will  all  be  sat 
isfied,  as  soon  as  they  are  convinced  that  what  has 
been  done  does  not  render  them  liable  to  the  curse 
which  lights  on  oath-breakers.  For  the  oath  that 
had  l>een  taken  was  latterly  the  chief  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  reconciliation  with  Benjamin. 

The  Benjamites,  thus  encouraged,  and  made  to 
feel  secure  against  bad  consequences,  actuallv  exe 
cute  the  proposed  exploit,  and  with  the  wives  thus 
won  return  happy  to  their  renovated  inheritance. 
1  Ionian  history,  it  is  well  known,  has  a  celebrated 
occurrence  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  rape  of  the 
Saliine  women.  A  few  analogous  features  are  un 
doubtedly  observable  therein.  The  tril»cs  of  Italv 
refuse  to  enter  into  marriage  treaties  with  the  Ro 
mans;  and  the  latter  feared  the  destruction  of  their 
scarcely  founded  state.  The  Sabine  rai»e  occurred 
in  the  fourth  month  of  Rome  (I'lutarch,  Romulus, 
14)  ;  and  four  months  Benjamin  had  been  sitting 
in  the  rock  Ritnmon.  Benjamin  received  only 
maidens  (vcrs.  12,  21 );  and  only  maidens  likewise 
did  the  Romans  .»cizc  (1'Iut.  /.  c. ;  Schwegler,  I  Him. 
CfM-h.  i.  478).  It  was  also  a  feast  for  which  the 
Sabine  women  Hp|  eared  in  Rome,  alln-it  not  as 
active  participants.  In  Israel,  it  has  been  thought 
fully  conjectured,  the  dancing  maidens  perhaps  cel 
ebrated  the  memory  of -Miriam's  festive  chorus  of 
timbrel-striking  maidens,  when  Israel  had  safely 
passed  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  Romans  cele 
brated  the  consualia  on  the  anniversarv  of  the  rape 
of  the  Sabine  maidens,  and  conceived  the  observ 
ance  sacred  to  the  sea-god.  In  like  manner,  the  ani 
mal  that  symbolized  Mars,  the  god  whom  Romulus 
chiefly  served  at  Rome,  was  the  wolf,  whom  also 
his  wonhippen  did  not  disgrace.  Benjamin  is 
compared  with  a  wolf,  and  the  word  ^n«  used  of 
the  seizure  of  the  virgins  (vcr.  21),  is  afterwards 
applied  as  characterizing  the  wolf l 

1  Cf.  the  Tarjrtim  on  Eaek.  xxii.  27,  and  my  Gold.  7Von. 
Satomonii.  p.  194. 

1  The  UMfM,  aUo,  of  which  he  make*  mention,  M,  for! 
Instance,    the  gpartan,    hare   a   different    meaning.      The  I 


Schwegler  (/torn.  Grsch.  i.  469)  declares  that  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  is  a  myth,  sprung  from  the 
conception  of  marriage  as  a  robbery.*  But  it  is 
precisely  in  this  story  that  the  seizure  of  women  is 
contrasted,  as  a  thing  improper  in  itself,  with  the 
,  regular  marriages  of  the  other  tribes.  The  idea 
:of  the  narrative  is  rather  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  laws  prohibiting  intermarriage  be 
tween  different  tribes.  It  contained  the  lesson 
that  the  marriage  connections  of  men  overleap  the 
historical  divisions  of  tribes  and  families,  and  that 
just  as  the  ship  converts  the  separating  sea  into  an 
highway  of  fellowship  (Neptnnus  fyuestria,  for 
the  sea  is  a  steed),  so  connultitun,  the  practice  of 
intermarriage,  is  the  commingling  of  different 
tribes.  Consuolia  are,  therefore,  conjugalia ;  Consns 
is  Conjux;  the  veiling  and  concealment  connected 
with  his  festivals,  corresponds  to  the  concealment 
of  the  married  (nubere,  connnbium),  and  the  sacrifice 
of  a  mule  corresponded  to  the  wish,  that  although 
the  union  was  one  of  heterogeneous  elements, 
analogous  to  that  from  which  the  animal  sprang, 
it  .might  nevertheless  not  be  marked  bv  the  barren 
ness  of  which  he  was  a  symbol. 

But  all  this  is  yet  more  clearly  taught  by  Benja 
min's  seizure  of  the  maidens  of  Shiloh.  Israel  is 
the  type  of  an  organic  nationality  with  different 
tribes.  Should  it  attempt  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
intermarriage,  the  result  must  be,  either  the  forci 
ble  taking  of  women,  or  the  death  of  a  mcmlicr  of 
the  living  whole.  In  peace  the  Benjamites  regain 
what  they  had  lost  in  war.  An  ambuscade  almost 
annihilated  them  :  by  an  ambuscade  they  now  win 
new  life.  Then  .Israel  lay  breathing  forth  wrath, 
in  desolate  wadys,  in  order  to  inflict  barrenness  : 
now,  Benjamin  lies  among  fertile  vine-hills,  in 
order  to  procure  a  blessing.  It  is  frightful  to  think 
of  Benjamin  dissolving  in  flames,  and  his  women 
and  maidens  falling  by  the  inexorable  sword  ;  so 
that  it  must  be  acknowledged  a  grateful  change 
when  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  Benjamites 
hurrying  away  with  their  kidnapped  prizes.  But 
the  seeming  act  of  war  was  yet  not  without  its  ter 
rors  and  tears,  as  suddenly  the  timbrels  ceased  to 
sound,  and  (laughters  screamed,  and  mothers  wept. 
It  was  an  image  of  war  sufficient  of  itself  to  mark 
the  horribleness  of  civil  war.  The  narrative  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  ]x>inting  out  into  what 
irregularities  u  j»eople  naturally  falls  when  it  lacks 
the  organic  unity  of  one  general  regimen.  It 
closes  with  the  words,  which  might  form  the  super- 
ription  of  the  entire  Book  :  "  There  was  no  king 
in  Israel,  and  every  man  could  do  what  seemed  right 
in  hi>  own  eyes." 

CONCLUDING  NOTE.  —  The  time  in  which  the 
occurrence  at  (iil»eah  and  the  events  that  grew 
out  of  it  took  place,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Everything  points  back  to  the  time  in  which  the 
memories  and  traditions  of  Israel's  military  fellow 
ship  under  Joshua  were  yet  living  and  fresh.  It 
is  the  period  concerning  which  it  is  said,  Josh, 
xxiv.  31,  and  Judg.  ii.  7  :  "  And  the  ]>coplc  served 
Jehovah  all  the  duvs  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days 
jf  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  who  had  wen 
all  the  great  works  of  Jehovah,  which  he  did  for 
Israel." 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  narrative  that  God 
was  htill  zealously  served.  Counsel  was  sought  from 

mother  muni  be  robbed  of  her  child  because  .he  lore*  It. 
The  narrative  In  qumtlon  exhibit*  the  necewity  of  robbery, 
became  the  stranger  doe*  not  meet  with  lore. 
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the  Urirn  and  Thummim.  The  people  wept  and 
fasted  before  God.  They  brought  burnt-sacrih'ees 
and  peacc-pfferings.  Of  idolatry r  there  is  not  a 
trace.  Union  with  heathen  women  is  held  incon 
ceivable.  All  Israel  still  feels  itself  under  a  mili 
tary  organization  such  as  obtained  under  Moses 
and  Joshua.  In  all  probability,  no  great  length 
of  time  had  elapsed  since  military  operations  for 
the  conquest  of  the  land  had  come"  to  a  stand-still. 
From  Judg.  i.  22-26,  it  may  be  seen  what  great 
importance  was  attached  to  the  conquest  of  Bethel. 
When  the  house  of  Joseph,  in  whose  territory 
Shiloh  and  the  estate  of  the  high-priest  lay  (Josh, 
xxiv.  33),  went  up  against  Betliel,  "Jehovah  was 
with  them."  It  is  probable  that  from  that  time 
until  into  the  days  of  the  events  that  have  just 
been  related,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  at  Bethel, 
and  that  that  place  was  the  centre  of  military  ac 
tions.  The  ark  must,  however,  have  been  removed 
before  the  end  of  the  Beniamite  war;  for  when 
peace  is  restored,  it  is  found  in  Shiloh.  Its  stay  at 
Bethel  cannot  have  been  long,  for  there  is  there*  no 
permanent  altar  (ch.  xxi.  4).  The  maidens  of 
Jabesh,  also,  are  not  brought  to  Betliel,  but  to 
Shiloh  (ch.  xxi.  12).  The  exodus  from  Egypt  is 
still  in  living  remembrance  (ch.  xix.  30).  Just  as 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  order  was,  "  Judah 
first  "  (ch.  i.  1),  so  it  is  now  (ch.  xx.  18).  Nothing 
is  visible  as  yet  of  the  partial  efforts  of  single 
tribes.  All  this  is  most  clearly  deduciblc  from  the 
fact  that  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
grandson  of  Aaron,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  sanc 
tuary  (ch.  xx.  28).  He  was  yet  one  of  those  who 
had  seen  the  great  works  of  Jehovah.  Eleazar, 
his  father,  had  died  after  Joshua.  Until  he  him 
self  died,  Israel's  religious  condition  was  doubtless 
such  as  is  described  in  ch.  ii.  7.  Moreover,  his 
name  and  character  suggest  the  inference  that  the 
eveiits  just  treated  of,  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  preceding  great  age.  It  was  Phinehas 
whose  moral  /eal  incited  him  to  slay  the  sinning 
Israelite  in  the  territory  of  Moab,  for  which  act 
he  was  praised  as  having  "  turned  away  the  wrath 
of  God  (Num.  xxv.  7-12).  To  him,  therefore, 
the  moral  indignation  of  Israel  over  the  criminal 
outrage  of  Benjamin,  is  doubtless  to  be  especially 
attributed.  He  had  been  selected  by  Moses  to  ac 
company  a  hostile  expedition  against  Midian  by 
which  Israel  had  been  seduced  into  heathen  prac 
tices  (Num.  xxxi.  6).  This  expedition  numbered 
twelve  thousand  men.  —  one  thousand  from  each 
tribe.  The  expedition  against  Jabesh-Gilead  was 
organized  in  a  similar  manner.  If  this  type  of 
priestly  zeal  for  faith  and  purity  of  morals  stood  at 
the  head  of  Israel,  the  whole  war  against  Benjamin, 
at  least  so  far  as  its  motives  are  concerned,  becomes 
plain.  Before  this,  a  similar  war  against  the  two 
and  a  half  transjordanic  tribes  had  almost  occurred. 
These  tribes,  as  we  are  told  in  Josh,  xxii ,  had 
built  themselves  an  altar :  the  sons  of  Israel  this 
side  the  Jordan 'thought  that  it  was  intended  for 
idolatrous  purposes'.  They  came  together  in  Shi 
loh,  and  resolved  to  proceed  against  the  supposed 
apostates.  But  h'rst  an  embassy  was  sent,  at 
whose  head  Phinehas  again  stood  "(vcr.  13).  The 
address  which  he  made  to  them  is  altogether  in  the 
spirit  of  the  action  determined  on  against  Benja 
min. 

But  it  is  precisely  this  last  named  occurrence 
that  enables  us  to  characterize  yet  more  narrowly 
the  catastrophe  related  in  chaps,  xx.  and  xxi.,  and 
to  comprehend  the  design  with  which  it  stands, 
not  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  close  of  the  Book, 
and  alongside  of  the  history  of  Micah.  It  is  not 


stated  that  a  solemn  embassy,  like  that  in  Josh, 
xxii.  19  ff.,  was  sent  to  Benjamin,  to  set  his  sin 
before  him  in  the  spirit  of  kindness.  Everything 
is  indeed  done  according  to  the  forms  of  the  law 
and  under  priestly  instruction,  but  with  such  as 
sured  consciousness  of  power,  and  with  such  car 
nal  fanaticism,  that  the  zeal  is  not  pleasing,  and  is 
finally  attended  by  lamentable-consequences.  The 
moral  motive  of  the  war  against  Benjamin  is  cer 
tainly  to  be  praised ;  but  the  blind  rage  in  victory 
is  of  the  flesh.  The  crime  of  Benjamin  was  hor 
rible  ;  but  the  unity,  determination,  and  perse 
verance  which  Israel  manifests  against  this  tribe, 
end  in  a  fanaticism  which  at  last  forgot  that  the 
war  was  waged  only  because  Benjamin  was  a 
brother,  and  that  he  was  treated  worse  than  national 
enemies  had  ever  been.  This  is  the  lesson  which 
the  fiarrator  designs  to  teach  by  placing  this  nar 
rative  at  the  close  of  his  Book.  He  censures  what 
his  narrative  contained,  for  both  at  its  beginning 
and  at  its  close  he  says :  "  there  was  no  king  in 
those  days." 

In  the  next  place,  he  furnishes  an  opportunity 
to  compare  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Benjamin  with 
each  other,  in  their  characters,  their  deeds,  and 
their  fortunes.  Both  were  preeminently  warlike. 
But  this  valor,  to  what  did  they  turn  it?  Why 
was  not  Dan  as  bold  against  the  Philistines  as 
against  peaceful  Laish  ?  or  why  did  not  Benjamin 
turn  his  martial  spirit  against  Jebus,  a  place  of 
such  importance  to  him  ?  Dan  founds  an  idolatrous 
worship  in  order  not  to  lose  his  tribe-consciousness  ; 
and  Benjamin  defends  a  crime  by  way  of  resenting 
the  interference  of  other  tribes.  Dan's  offense, 
however,  is  justlv  deemed  more  heinous  than  that 
of  Benjamin  ;  for  it  committed  a  spiritual  sin  against 
the  Spirit  of  the  eternal  God,  while  Benjamin  pro 
tected  a  terrible,  indeed,  but  yet  only  fleshly  crime. 
The  difference  shows  itself  also  in  the  consequences. 
It  is  true  that  both  Benjamin  and  Dan  lose  their 
proper  importance.  The  cities  and  territories  of 
both  are  taken  by  Judah.  But  the  hero  who  comes 
out  of  Dan,  Samson,  is  none  of  theirs  who  prac 
tice  idolatry  in  the  north.  His  fame  did  not  re 
dound  to  their  honor.  But  out  of  Benjamin  arose, 
after  this,  more  than  one  glorious  deliverer.  When 
he  was  yet  but  a  remnant,  Ehud  rose  up  in  the 
midst  of  him  to  be  a  deliverer.  Saul  ami  Jona 
than  —  the  first  king  and  his  royal  son  —  were 
Benjamites. 

This  being  so,  the  narrator  allows  the  reproach 
to  fall  on  Israel  of  having  acted  so  differently  with 
respect  to  Dan  and  Benjamin.  In  the  face  of 
deeds  like  those  of  Micah  and  Dan,  it  remained 
inactive,  neither  warned  nor  took  any  other  meas 
ure,  although  the  sins  were  mortal  in  their  nature; 
whereas  it  nearly  destroyed  Benjamin.  And  even 
before  these  occurrences  in  Benjamin,  where  was 
this  united  strength,  when,  in  disregard  of  the  law, 
heathen  people,  as  the  prophet  tells  them  in  ch.  ii., 
were  left  to  pursue  their  own  modes  of  life  and 
idol  service  ? 

It  was  this  that  drew  the  punishment  after  it. 
Had  the  external  unity  been  in  possession  of  its 
earlier  internal  strength,  not  only  would  the  vic 
tory  over  Benjamin  have  been  gained  more  quickly, 
but  the  servitude  under  foreign  foes  would  not 
have  come  so  soon.  The  observance  of  external 
forms,  the  customary  prayer,  the  usual  routine  of 
worship  in  war  and" peace,  are  of  no  avail,  unless 
animated  by  living  faith. 

Israel  feft  that  one  tribe  was  lacking  to  protect 
its  eastern  think  on  the  Jordan,  when  Moab  in 
vaded  the  country.  True,  it  was  a  Benjamite, 
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Ehud,  who  delivered  the  country  from  the  tyrant, 
but  it  was  only  by  the  help  of  Ephraim  (ch.  Hi. 
27)  that  he  gained  the  complete  victory.  .  His  own 
tribe  were  too  few  in  numbers.  Even  Saul  was 
still  conscious  that  he  came  from  the  smallest  tribe 
of  Israel  (1  Sam.  ix.  21),  although  under  him 
Israel  already  felt  that  "  there  was  a  kiifg  in  the 
land." 

IIOMILET1CAL    AND    PRACTICAL.l 

The  Book  closes  with  two  highly  significant 
narratives.  In  connection  with  what  has  gone  be 
fore,  they  demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of  the  exist 
ing  national  organ ization.  Even  under  the  great 
heroes,  national  unity,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  did  no  longer  exist  Deborah  complains  of 
the  indifference  of  the  tribes  to  the  common  weal. 
Gideon  experiences  the  envy  of  Ephraim,  which 
under  Jephtlmh  breaks  out  into  bloody  hostility. 
Sumson  stood  alone,  whom  his  own  people  them 
selves  propose  to  hand  over  to  the  enemy.  The 
Judgusiiij)  affords  no  guaranty  of  national  unity. 
With  this,  then;  is  wanting  also  concentrated  dis 
cipline  against  sin.  Sin,  therefore,  can  do  what  it 
will.  There  is  a  lack  of  authority.  Hence,  the 
Book  of  Judjrcs  forms  the  introduction  to  the 
Books  of  the  Kings.  Both  concluding  narratives 
show  what  the  consequences  are  when  the  law  loses 
its  force,  when  faith  grows  weak,  when  apostasy 
breaks  loose,  and  subjective  arbitrariness  asserts 
itoelf.  The  first  sketches  more  particularly  the  de 
cay  of  nationality,  as  exhibited  in  the  arbitrari 
ness  of  the  individual ;  the  second,  the  discords 
that  result  from  the  passionate  procedures  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  arbitrariness  revealed  by  the 
first,  concerns  spiritual  matters;  that  bv  the  sec 
ond,  is  fleshly  in  its  nature.  The  first  shows  that 
against  the  service  of  God  anything  may  be  done 
with  impunity :  the  second,  that  for  fleshly  sins 
blood  is  made  to  flow  in  streams.  In  both  cases, 
indeed,  sin  punishes  itself;  but  it  broke  forth,  be 
cause  every  one  did  what  he  would.  Moral  decay 
always  shows  itself  first  in  the  priestly  order.  In 
l>oth  narratives,  the  frivolity  of  a  Lcvite  is  a  prin 
cipal  cause  of  the  lamentable  results  that  ensue. 
This  opens  the  way  to  subjective  arbitrariness  of 
every  kind,  which  superstition  uses  to  its  own  ad 
vantage.  Micah  builds  a  private  sanetuarv,  and 
under  priestlv  forms  sets  up  idolatry.  lie  was 
punished  for  his  sin,  by  being  made  to  experience 
the  thing  he  had  done."  He  committed  a  robterv 
on  the  spirit  of  Israelitish  law,  and  he  was  robtetl, 
by  Dan,  of  all  he  had  applied  to  this  pur|>osc.  As 
he  had  done,  so  it  was  done  to  him.  The  arbitra 
riness  which  he  had  exercised,  was  pleasing  to 
others  also.  The  priest  who  had  sold  himself  to 
him,  departed  when  he  found  a  better  buyer.  The 
insubordination  allowed  the  individual,  localise 
there  was  no  one  vested  with  general  authority, 
|>ermitted  also  a  tribe  to  leave  its  appointed  terri 
tory.  One  tribe  (Dan),  strong  enough  to  rob  the 
weaker,  but  with  not  enough  spirit  to  win  the  land 
u--i_:ii'-il  it  from  the  Philistines,  removes  into  a 
distant  region,  and  destroys  a  peaceable  city. 
Kobbery  and  murder  are  followed  by  permanent 
idolatry  under  the  priestly  charge  of  a  descendant 
of  Moses. 

From  all  this  we  may  sec  what  the  consequences 

1  [The  following  "  Hotntleticml  and  Practical  "  paragraph* 
an  baMd  on  the  whole  of  "  Part  Third  "  of  the  Book,  from 
chap  xril  to  xxi.  Incliwlre.  AJ  will  be  ROTO,  It  wan  1m. 


would  be  were  Christianity  to  become  wholly  in 
active  in  the  state.  Persons,  who  deem  them 
selves  virtuous,  suppose  that  the  religion  of  a  living 
God  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary  for  social 
life.  But  as  soon  as  religion* falls  into  decay,  and 
before  its  influence  ceases  altogether,  the  moral 
supports  of  society  fall  to  pieces.  When  the  min 
isters  of  the  Word  begin  to  regard  good  positions 
more  than  truth,  ruin  is  at  hand.  Venality  is 
followed  by  its  evil  consequences,  although  he  who 
is  ready  to  sell  himself  know  enough  of  the  lan 
guage  of  the  day  to  conceal  it.  A  Christian  must 
serve  no  idols.  The  more  surely,  therefore,  is  it  a 
sign  of  decay,  when  he  makes  a  business  of  serving 
superstition. 

STARKE  :  The  creature  is  to  be  applied  for  God's 
honor,  but  not  in  honoring  him.  Arbitrariness  in 
parts,  leads  to  arbitrariness  in  the  whole.  If  the 
foundation-stone,  piety,  be  removed,  then  the  tribes, 
like  stones  of  a  building,  fall  apart.  The  fear  of 
God  is  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom,  and  also  the 
protector  of  all  peace. 

Ov  CHAPS,  xix.-xxi.  —  When  the  command  of 
God  is  no  longer  in  the  heart,  priests  become  car 
nal,  and  their  .flocks  lawless.  As  the  Levitc  runs 
after  a  concubine,  so  the  people  of  Gihcah  seek  the 
indulgence  of  bestial  lusts.  Who  will  imitate  the 
morals  of  a  master,  who  rejects  God's  sacred  com 
mand.  If  in  Gibeah  the  law  of  Jehovah  is  dis 
honored  with  impunity,  how  can  it  l>e  expected  that 
they  will  show  ol>cdicncc  toward  their  brethren  '. 
Israel  is  indignant  at  the  sins  of  Benjamin,  but 
does  it  turn  awav  from  its  own  ?  Virtuous  indig 
nation  is  not  difficult,  but  careful  self-examination 
is  more  necessary.  The  rod  may  undertake  to 
maintain  supremacy,  but  only  truth  can  succeed  in 
doing  it.  Civil  war  arises  not  from  political,  but 
from  moral  dangers.  The  love  of  peace  will  begin 
as  soon  as  self-righteousness  ceases.  Seb.  Schmidt 
observes  :  "  The  best  way  of  conciliating  an  enemv 
is  to  do  him  good."  But  kind  deeds  towards  an 
enemy  spring  only  from  love,  which  is  a  daughter 
of  rej>entance.  The  severest  judges  of  morals  often 
know  least  of  this  love.  Love  is  most  needed  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  punish.  Israel  In-gan  to 
grieve  bitterly  when  Benjamin  was  almost  de 
stroyed.  Men  recognize  only  when  too  late,  what 
the  root  was  in  the  beginning.  Lewdness  strangles 
compassion.  Camal  zeal  consumes  considerate- 
ness.  Self-righteousness  irritates  the  minds  of 
men.  Only  at  the  altar  of  God,  through  the  pious 
priest,  does  peace  come  into  being. 

GEKLACH  :  In  all  this  it  becomes  manifest  what 
Israel  might  have,  teen  and  continued  to  be,  if  it 
had  clung  faithfullv  to  the  Lord  and  his  command 
ments,  and  had  preserved  its  covenant  with  the 
Lord,  and  by  that  very  means  its  national  purity, 
unimpaired. —  THE  SAME:  The  people,  drawing 
near  to  God  in  the  presentation  of  expiatory  burnt- 
offerings,  sought  in  these  offerings  to  remove  the 
breach  between  the  holiness  of  the  Lord  and  their 
own  sinfulness ;  and  in  the  sacred  meals  that  fol 
lowed  the  offering,  to  obtain  the  assurance  of  the 
assistance  of  divine  grace  as  they  went  forth  into 
the  holy  war. 

Only  where  the  gospel  is  heard  and  followed,  is 
there  peace.  For  that  reason,  the  Lord,  pur  Sav- 
iour,  says  to  all  his  disciples  :  Peace  be  with  you  ! 
practicable  to  place  them  under  the  «eyeral  parU  of  the 
text  to  which  they  refer,  according  to  the  plan  pursued  in 
the  other  parU  of  the  volume  (cf.  the  note  on  p.  19).  —  Ta,J 
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THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.     Contents  and  Aim. 

THE  little  Book  of  Ruth,  the  exposition  of  which  usually  follows  that  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  consists  of  only  eighty-five  verses  ;  but  these  inclose  a  garden  of  roses,  as  fragrant 
and  full  of  mystic  calyxes,  as  those  which  the  modern  traveller  still  finds  blooming  and  twin 
ing  about  the  solitary  ruins  of  Israel  and  Moab,  this  side  the  Jordan  and  beyond.  The  sig 
nificance  and  beauty  of  the  brief  narrative  cannot  be  highly  enough  estimated,  whether 
regard  be  had  to  the  thought  which  fills  it,  the  historical  value  which  marks  it,  or  the  pure 
and  charming  form  in  which  it  is  set  forth.  '  It  will  be  necessary  rightly  to  seize  its  funda 
mental  idea,  in  order  to  treat  to  advantage  the  other  historical  questions  which  present 
themselves  with  reference  to  the  time  of  its  composition  and  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Covenant. 

An  ancient  Israelitish  family  of  Bethlehem  fell  into  misery.  They  had  left  their  native 
country  in  a  time  of  distress,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  participating  in  it.  But  in 
the  stranger's  land,  in  Moab,  a  harder  fate  alights  upon  them.  Death  carries  oil*  father  and 
sons;  the  mother  remains  behind,  childless  and  widowed.  True,  she  has  daughters-in-law ; 
but  these  are  without  offspring,  and  —  Moabitesses,  aliens,  not  without  fault  chosen  to  be 
wives  of  her  sons.  Naomi's  situation  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  In  Moab  she  cannot  remain; 
sorrowfully  she  returns  to  Bethlehem.  Her  house  is  desolated  ;  upon  herself,  rests  the  hand 
of  God.  But  in  the  midst  of  despair,  a  consolation  arises  for  her.  Ruth,  her  Moabitish 
daughter-in-law,  remains  with  her,  —  no  dissuasion  of  her  mother-in-law  restrains  her.  She 
gives  up  everything,  native  land  and  paternal  home,  yea,  even  the  hope  of  better  fortunes, 
continues  faithful  to  her  love  for  Naomi,  and  goes  with  her  to  her  God  and  her  people,  —  but 
in  tears,  poverty,  and  bereavement. 

Naomi  arrives  at  Bethlehem,  but  no  one  helps,  no  one  comforts  her.  Ruth  alone  becomes 
her  supjx)rt,  —  she  labors,  she  l>cgs  for  her.  Her  piety,  however,  does  not  remain  unknown. 
The  kindnesses  done  to  these  women  by  Boaz,  on  whose  fields  Ruth  had  been  gleaning,  origi 
nated  solely  in  the  man's  admiration  of  the  pious  love  of  Ruth,  although  it  is  true  that  he  was 
a  kinsman  of  Naomi.  Ruth  the  noble  man  blesses,  because  she  has  taken  refuge  under  the 
wings  of  God  in  Israel.  She  reinstates  her  mother-in-law  in  the  good-will  oV  her  relatives. 
She  overcomes  the  prejudices  of  Israel  against  the  stranger.  The  rights  of  an  Israeli! ish 
wife  fall  to  her  lot.  But  it  is  only  on  account  of  her  love  and  purity  that  the  blessing 
of  Boaz  fulfills  itself.  For  her  mother's  sake  she  enters  once  more  on  a  hard  and  dillicult 
rood.  But  thereby  the  sorrow  of  Naomi  is  at  last  lifted  away.  Boaz  fulfills  to  Ruth  the 
law  of  Israel,  and  marries  her.  From  the  Moabitess  springs  the  son,  of  whom  David,  the 
king  of  Israel,  who  rose  from  among  the  flocks  of  Bethlehem  to  be  a  hero  and  a  prophet,  is 
the  celebrated  grandson. 

With  good  reason  the  book  is  not  called  "  Naomi,"  or  "  Boaz,"  or  "  the  Descent  of  David," 
hut  "  Ruth."  For  she  is  the  central  point  of  the  whole  narrative.  Her  love  is  the  ground 
work,  of  the  history  it  relates.  That  «hc  became  the  ancestress  of  David  was  only  the  reward 
of  her  virtue.  The  idea  to  be  set  forth,  and  which  gives  such  great  significance  to  the  little 
book,  is,  the  power  of  love,  as  conquering  all  national  contrarieties,  hostilities,  and  prejudices. 

It  is  not  a  story  of  romantic  love  between  man  and  woman,  but  of  the  reverential  love  of  a 
widow  for  the  mother  of  her  deceased  husband.  The  love  port  rayed  in  the  character  of  Ruth 
is  of  the  purest,  most  unselfish,  most  extraordinary  kind.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  love,  to 
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indicate  its  nature,  that  the  strength  which  leaves  father  and  mother,  and  accepts  the  God 
of  Israel,  is  delineated.  For  Naomi  can  be  thus  loved  of  Ruth  only  because  the  latter  has 
some  intuitive  perception  of  the  higher  life  of  the  God  of  Israel  in  her  mother-in-law. 

The  Jewish  narrative,  therefore,  does  not  only,  with  unselfish  uprightness,  set  forth  the  over 
powering  depth  of  affection  of  a  Moabitess ;  it  teaches  also  that  such  love  is  valid  before  God, 
without  respect  of  race,  that  through  it  Ruth  is  more  deeply  implanted  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  true  Israel  than  are  natural  children  —  consequently  the  women  say  to  Naomi,  that 
Ruth  is  better  for  her  than  seven  sons  —  and  that  the  blessing  of  God  was  poured  out  in 
superabundant  measure  on  Ruth,  although  a  foreigner,  because  she  had  confessed  the  God 
of  Israel  in  love  and  from  love. 

The  narrative  displays  no  hatred  toward  foreigners,  gives  no  prominence  to  the  keen  dis 
criminations  of  the  Mosaic  law  against  them,  notwithstanding  that  they  form  the  background 
of  the  story ;  does  not  blame  the  really  well-disposed  Orpah,  although  she  turns  back  ;  has 
not  a  word  of  reprehension  for  the  anonymous  relative  who  refuses  to  marry  Ruth  ;  but  in 
contrast  to  these  facts,  it  causes  the  brightness  of  the  blessing  that  lights  on  Ruth  to  become 
known.  Orpffh  is  forgotten,  the  name  of  the  superstitious  kinsman  unknown,  but  Ruth  — 
is  the  grandmother  of  David. 

The  Book  was  not  written  for  the  glorification  of  the  king ;  for  how,  according  to  human 
views,  could  he  be  flattered  by  such  a  descent !  But  the  fact  of  David's  descent  from  Ruth, 
demonstrates  and  glorifies  the  praise  of  such  as  act  as  she  did.  It  is  a  book  of  praise  of  true 
love  and  virtue  ;  a  book  of  reconciliation  for  those  alien  nations  who  betake  themselves-  under 
the  wings  of  the  living  God.  In  Boaz  and  Ruth,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  are,  as  it  were,  per 
sonified.  In  order  to  come  under  the  wings  of  Israel,  nothing  is  needed  but  the  love  and 
faith  of  Ruth.  From  these,  and  not  from  legal  descent  according  to  the  flesh,  do  the  might 
and  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  proceed.  The  Book,  it  is  often  said,  with  its  contents,  stands 
at  the  portal  of  the  history  of  David  ;  according  to  it's  spirit,  it  stands,  like  the  Psalms,  at 
the  gates  of  the  Gospel.  And  this  not  only  on  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  the 
latter,  which  carries  us  back  to  David  and  Boaz,  but  because  of  the  spirit  which  informs  the 
doctrine  of  our  Book,  that  the  greatest  king  of  Israel  sprang  from  the  reconciliation  of  Israel 
and  the  Gentiles,  from  the  marriage  of  Boaz  and  Ruth  in  the  confession  of  Jehovah. 

§  2.      Time  of  Composition. 

It  is  precisely  the  free  and  loving  spirit  with  which  Ruth  is  depicted,  the  Moabitess  set 
forth  as  the  ancestress  of  David  for  the  instruction  and  joy  of  the  reader,  that  enables  us,  on 
somewhat  closer  inspection,  to  determine,  with  considerable  definiteness,  the  time  in  which 
alone  the  book  can  have  been  written.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Books  of  Samuel  say 
nothing  of  the  descent  of  David  from  Ruth.  Without  the  little  book  now  under  considera 
tion,  this  fact  would  be  entirely  unknown  to  us.  For  the  Book  of  Chronicles  also,  although 
it  names  Boaz  as  the  ancestor  of  David  in  such  a  way  that  it  were  easy  to  believe  that  use 
was  made  of  the  last  verses  of  Ruth,  passes  over  the  name  of  Ruth  in  utter  silence. 

That  our  Book  cannot  have  been  written  after  Solomon,  is  evident  from  1  Kgs.  xi.  1,  where 
the  king  is  blamed  for  having  taken  many  foreign  wives  of  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Zidon,  and 
Heth,  "  nations  concerning  which  Jehovah  said  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  Ye  shall  not  go  in  to 
them,  neither  shall  they  come  in  unto  you."  It  is  not  for  the  honor  of  Rehoboam  that  the 
historian  relates  that  his  mother  was  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess  (1  Kgs.  xiv.  21).  Nor  is  it 
without  design  that  the  (second)  Book  of  Chronicles,  ch.  xxiv.  26  (the  passage  is  wanting  in 
Kings)  informs  us  that  the  mother *of  one  of  the  murderers  of  King  Joash  was  a  Moabitess, 
of  the  other  an  Ammonitess.  Ezra  says  (ch.  x.  10)  :  "  Ye  have  transgressed,  and  have 
taken  strange  wives ;  "  and  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  separate  from  their  wives  were 
noted  down.  Nehemiah  (ch.  xiii.  1  if.)  went  so  far  as  to  execute  strictly  the  law  that  "  no 
Ammonite  or  Moabite  should  come  into  the  congregation  of  God  forever."  These  nega 
tive  data  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  refute  the  opinion  that  the  book  written  in  praise  of  a 
Moabitess  who  did  enter  into  the  congregation  of  God,  was  perhaps  composed  in  the  times 
after  Solomon,  or  during  the  exile,  or  when  the  spirit  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah  was  in  the 
ascendant.  It  is  especially  clear  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  in  the  Exile,  for  in  that 
situation  Israel  maintained  the  sharpest  separation  between  itself  and  the  Gentiles  l  (cf.  Esth. 

I  The  Michna  (Jebamoth,  ii.  5)  decided  that  a  Levirate  marriage  cannot  be  demanded  by  a  brother-in-law,  if  he  be  the 
son  of  a  slave  woman  or  of  a  foreigner. 
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iii.  8).  The  Book,  moreover,  exhibits  a  homelike,  peaceful  coloring  inconsistent  with  that 
time  of  expatriation  and  distress.  It  cannot  even  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  for 
in  that  case  the  genealogy  at  the  close  would  hardly  have  failed  to  add :  "  And  David  begat 
Solomon." 

But  there  are  not  wanting  positive  grounds  which  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Book 
originated  in  the  time  of  David,  and  while  he  occupied  the  throne,  —  circumstances  which 
add  their  own  instruction  to  that  of  the  Book.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  our  informa 
tion  concerning  the  great  revolution  brought  about  in  Israel  by  the  achievements,  spirit,  and 
reign  of  David,  is  very  meagre  and  fragmentary.  But  it  is  also  true  that  too  little  atten 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  new  occupant  of  the  throne  at  Jerusalem  was  not 
merely  a  hero,  but  a  creative  genius,  whom  singular  sufferings  and  experiences  had  thor 
oughly  tried,  and  in  whom  the  full  heart  of  Israel  beat  powerfully  and  grandly,  although  he 
appears  not  without  the  human  coloring  of  his  age.  From  the  very  opening  of  his  public 
career  in  the  combat  with  Goliath,  and  ever  after,  he  displays,  as  no  one  else  did,  the  enthu 
siastic  strength  of  faith  and  the  immovable  religious  convictions  of  a  true  Israelite ;  and  yet 
it  was  he,  driven  into  exile  through  Saul's  distrust,  who  more  than  any  other  hero  or  prince, 
before  or  after,  came  into  peculiar  contact  with  alien  nations.  It  was  doubtless  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  recollection  that  his  great-grandmother  was  a  Moabitess,  that  he  went  to  the 
king  of  Moab  and  said,  "  Let  my  father  and  my  mother,  I  pray  thee,  come  forth  and  be 
with  you,  till  I  know  what  God  will  do  to  me"  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3).  Accordingly,  he  causes  his 
father  and  mother  to  emigrate  to  the  same  country  whither  Elimelech  and  his  family  had 
gone.  And  they  remained  in  Moab  until  David  was  master  of  Jerusalem.  So  also,  at  a 
later  time,  he  remembers  that  the  king  of  Ammon  had  formerly  shown  him  kindness  (2  Sam. 
x.  2).  While  he  was.  hiding  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  all  sorts  of  wild  and  warlike  people 
collected  about  him,  of  whom  he  formed  his  band  of  heroes  and  afterwards  his  Ixxly-guard. 
Their  names  Kerethi  and  Pelethi  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  etc.)  sufficiently  indicate  their  foreign 
origin.  He  abode  a  long  time  in  the  Philistine  city  of  Gath  (I  Sam.  xxvii.)  ;  and  there 
bands  of  brave  men  attached  themselves  so  entirely  to  him,  that  they  continued  faithful  to 
him  even  in  his  last  great  distress,  brought  upon  him  by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  18).  But 
everywhere  he  lx>re  aloft  the  banrter  of  his  God  and  people.  Whoever  followed  him,  entered 
not  merely  into  his  personal  interests,  but  also  into  those  of  Israel  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  10. etc.). 
Through  the  glory  and  heroism  of  his  history,  aided  by  the%  preparatory  influence  of  Saul's 
achievements,  the  heathen,  who  till  then  continued  to  reside  among  Israel,  were  undoubtedly 
for  the  most  part  amalgamated  with  Israel,  so  that  the  intellectual  preponderance  of  Israel, 
reinforced  by  military  suj>eriority,  suppressed  idolatry  and  extended  the  acknowledgment  of 
Jehovah. 

We  are  reminded  here  especially  of  Uriah,  who  fell  a  victim  to  David's  unlawful  passions. 
This  man,  a  hero  and  distinguished  ]>ersonage  in  Israel,  was  a  Hittite  or  descendant  of  Heth 
(2  Sam.  xi.  3).  From  his  widow,  that  is,  from  an  Israelitish  woman  once  married  to  a 
Hittite,  sprang  king  Salomon,  just  as  David  descended  from  a  Moabitish  woman,  the  widow 
of  an  Israelite.  Nor  is  Uriah  the  only  foreigner  among  David's  distinguished  warriors  ;  the 
list  includes  also  an  Ammonite  named  Zelek  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37).  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that 
David  deposits  the  ark  of  God  in  the  house  of  a  Gittite,  that  is,  a  man  who  originated  in 
Gath,  a  city  of  the  Philistines.  He  was  called  Obed  Edom,  thus  bearing  the  same  name 
with  David's  grandfather,  the  son  of  Ruth.1  His  surname  Edom  also  betrays  his  alien 
origin.  The  ark  of  God  w*s  three  months  in  his  dwelling,  and  God  blessed  him  and  his 
house. 

Yet  more  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  in  the  saddest  hours  of  David's  life,  when  his  favorite 
son,  Absalom,  and  the  chief  men  of  Israel  fell  away  from  him,  only  such  as  had  turned  from 
among  alien  nations  to  Israel  and  its  (rod  remained  true  to  him.  He  himself  had  the  same 
experience  which  Naomi  had  with  Ruth  ;  they  who  loved  him  dared  everything  for  him  and 
with  him.  An  Ammonite  supplies  him  with  provisions  in  his  flight  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27). 
Especially  prominent  is  Hushai  the  Archite,2  the  companion  of  David,  who  in  the  hour  of 
distress  adheres  to  him,  and  renders  him  most  important  service  at  the  court  of  Absalom,  in 

1  In  the  Lerirate  marrimm  of  Ruth  th«  •ymboll-m  of  the  *hoe  WM  employed.  Obed  Edom  WM  the  ton  of  iuch  » 
•Mlhf*.  It  U  pm-IM  v  with  reference  to  Edom  thut  the  figurative  expraMton  :  «  I  owl  my  nhoe  upon  It,"  twk*  occur* 
in  the  PnliM  (U.  and  ctlll  ).  The  Rook  of  Chronklw  flmt  rail*  Obed  Edora  a  Levlte.  Krroni,  however,  »uch  M  thoM 
into  which  expositor*  fell  concerning  Kmai  (cf.  Com.  on  Judg**,  ch.  I.  16),  mu»t  here  aim.  be  avoided. 

a  Of  Arke,  In  PhcenlcU.     Cf  Mover*.  P,i  n/t».r,  II.  I.  116. 
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thwarting  the  intrigues  of  the  apostate  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xv.  32  if.).  Touching  is  the 
fidelity  of  Ittai,  the  man  of  Gath.  The  king  says  to  him  (2  Sam.  xv.  19  ff.)  :  "Wherefore 
goest  thou  also  with  us  ?  return  to  thy  place,  and  abide  with  the  king,  for  thou  art  a  stranger. 
If  thou  art  banished,  go  to  thy  native  place.1  Whereas  thou  earnest  but  yesterday,  should 
I  this  day  make  thee  go  up  and  down  with  us  ?  seeing  I  go  whither  I  may  ;  return  thou,  and 
take  back  thy  brethren  :  mercy  and  truth  be  with  thee  !  "  David,  the  fleeing  king,  who  in 
his  old  age  must  leave  his  capital,  speaks  like  Naomi.  The  answer  of  Ittai  shows  that  he, 
like  Ruth,  has  turned  to  the  God  of  Israel :  "  As  Jehovah  liveth,  and  as  my  lord  the  king 
liveth,  surely  in  what  place  my  lord  the  king  shall  be,  whether  in  death  or  life,  even  there 
also  will  thy  servant  be."  Never  again,  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Israel,  do  such  relations 
come  to  view.  Under  their  influence,  and  therefore  during  the  reign  of  David,  the  composition 
of  a  book  which  commemorates  the  truth  and  love  of  a  Gentile,  was  perfectly  natural.  It  is 
a  signature  of  the  spirit,  more  active  in  Israel  then  than  at  any  other  time,  which  recognized 
faith  in  God  as  the  kernel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  saw  that  not  only  natural,  but  also 
spiritual  Israelites  could  become  its  children.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  especially 
in  the  Psalms  that  the  relations  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  unfolded.  Take 
as  specimens  of  many  similar  passages,  these  two  :  "  Thou  makest  me  the  head  of  the  nations ; 
a  people  that  I  knew  not,  serves  me  "  (Ps.  xviii.  43).2  "  All  the  families  of  the  nations  shall 
bow  down  before  thee ;  for  the  kingdom  is  Jehovah's,  and  he  rules  among  the  nations  "  (Ps. 
xxii.  27,  28) .8 

To  point  out  definitely  the  years  of  David's  reign  during  which  the  Book  was  written,  will 
hardly  be  possible.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  done  when  he  stood  on  the  summit 
of  his  glory  and  enjoyed  peace  on  all  sides.  At  that  time,  a  contemplative  view  of  the  king's 
history,  in  which  so  many  men  of  alien  origin  had  distinguished  themselves  by  wonderful 
fidelity,  gave  rise  to  our  Book.  It  may  be  assumed  that  its  narrative  concerning  David's 
excellent,  ancestress  influenced  the  bearing  of  the  king's  faithful  Gentile  subjects,  as  manifested 
in  the  catastrophe  of  Absalom.  It  is  a  genuine  historical  characteristic  of  the  reign  of  David, 
that  it,  and  not  the  Psalter  merely,  is  Messianic.  It  is  informed  by  the  idea  of  universality 
bounded  only  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah.  It  brought  about  closer  connections 
between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The 
fall  of  this  king,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  consists  in  the  very  fact  that  he  no  longer 
subjected  these  connections  to  the  domination  of  the  God  of  Israel,  but  suffered  his  own  faith 
and  morals  to  be  overcome  by  heathen  influences.  Solomon  would  not  have  been  to  blame 
for  taking  wives  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  if  these,  like  Ruth,  had  confessed  Jehovah  ;  his  fall 
consisted  in  his  taking  heathen  wives,  who  withdrew  him  from  the  pure  service  of  God.  The 
Messianic  idea  was  distorted,  consequently  obliterated  and  for  a  long  time  lost,  and  only 
restored  by  the  vision  of  the  prophets. 

Nothing  of  importance  can  be  urged  against  assigning  the  origin  of  our  Book  to  this  period, 
almost  the  only  time  in  which  it  can  have  been  written.  The  arguments  which  Bertheau, 
after  Ewald  and  other  earlier  critics,  founds  on  linguistic  peculiarities,  are  not  at  all  conclu 
sive,  and  are  sufficiently  met  by  Keil's  counter-remarks  (Einleit.  §  137).  The  more  unusual 
expressions  are  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  matter,  and  are  also  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  narrative  exhibits  life  in  its  popular  aspect,  and  probably  makes  use  of  popular  forms  of 
speech  which  to  us  seem  Chaldaizing.  This  very  circumstance  attests  the  antiquity  of  the 
Book.  A  book  of  similar  character,  written  in  the  Exile,  would  no  longer  possess  the  mani 
fold  idioms  peculiar  to  original  forms  and  views  of  life.  Considering  the  small  number  of 
literary  productions  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  several  earlier  centuries  of  Hebrew 
history,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  places  of  their  composition  and  the  dialect  of  their  writers, 
it  is  manifest  that  any  attempts  to  fix  the  time  in  which  any  work  was  written  by  means  of  a 
few  grammatical  peculiarities  alone,  must  always  be  exceedingly  problematical.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  contents  of  the  Book  itself  contradict  the  conclusion  to  which  such 
a  method  of  argumentation  has  led.  For  these  speak  decidedly  against  an  exilic,  and  in  favor 
of  a  Palestinian  origin,  in  a  peaceful,  and  indeed  a  definitely  limited  period.  Critics  have 
paid  only  too  little  continuous  attention  to  these  contents,  and  hence  were  led  to  overestimate 
sundry  externalities  of  the  Book. 


1  [This  is  Dr.  Cassel's  own  rendering  of  the  difficult  words    TjpSp^ 7   HPS   H;?il"C!ltl. —  TB.] 

2  This  Psalm,  at  least,  is  admitted  by  Olshauwn  also  to  be  Dav'idic. '   Psalmen,  p.  98. 

8  The  history  of  this  Psalm  might  alone  testily  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  modern  criticism  will  allow  it.     Delitzsch 
•ays  (Die  Psalmen,  p.  194) :  "  It  if  a  Davidic  Psalm,  of  the  time  during  which  its  author  was  persecuted  by  Saul.'? 
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§  S.     Position  in  the  Canon. 

The  position  which  Jewish  tradition  assigned  to  our  Book  in  the  Canon,  may  likewise 
be  due  to  the  spirit  of  its  contents.  The  Septuagint,  it  is  true,  attached  it  closely  to  the 
Book  of  Judges,  as  if  it  were  but  an  appendix  of  that  work,1  and  was  followed  therein  by 
Josephus  and  the  Christian  Fathers  who  were  for  die  most  part  dependent  on  that  version. 
Possibly,  the  desire  to  make  the  number  of  books  equal  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  alpha 
bet  may  have  contributed  to  this  result ;  for  even  in  later  times  the  supposed  coincidence  was 
invested  with  symbolical  significance.  Ecclesiastes,  Proverbs,  and  Canticles  could  not  be  so 
directly  attached  to  another  book,  there  being  none  specially  devoted  to  the  history  of  Solo- 
*mon,  while  Ruth  and  Lamentations  could  readily  be  joined  to  other  writings.  But  it  cannot 
have  been  for  liturgical  purposes  merely,  that  the  Canon  of  the  Palestinian  Jews,  as  appears 
from  the  Talmud,  corroborated  by  manuscripts  and  traditions,  considers  Ruth  as  well  as 
Lamentations  as  a  separate  work,  and  never  unites  it  with  Judges.  If  the  little  work  be 
viewed  simply  as  a  genealogical  narrative  introductory  to  the  history  of  David,  then,  indeed, 
its  proper  place  is  between  Judges  and  the  Books  of  Samuel.  But  since  this  is  not  its  true 
character,  since  it  sets  forth  a  higher  idea,  of  which  the  birth  of  David  is  but  the  crown  and 
confirmation,  an  independent  position  was  rightly  assigned  to  it.  The  Messianic  doctrine 
contained  in  it  invested  it  with  greater  importance.  Now,  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  con 
tinued  the  Book  in  this  separate  and  independent  position,  although  they  saw  that  the  follow 
ers  of  Christ  viewed  him  as  the  descendant  of  Ruth,  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  Palestin 
ian  canon  Ruth  held,  even  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  the  same  position  as  at  present.  It 
harmonizes  well  with  this,  that  from  primitive  times  the  Book  was  read  during  the  Feast  of 
Weeks.  For  this  cannot  have  been  done  simply  because  a  harvest  scene  occurs  in  it.2  The 
practice  must  rather  be  connected  with  a  belief  that  Ruth  prefigures  the  entrance  of  the 
heathen  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  with  the  idea  that  the  Feast  of  Weeks  was  a  celebra 
tion  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  which  law,  as  the  Midrash  explains,  was  given  to  all 
nations,  only  it  was  not  accepted  by  them.  The  Feast  of  Week?,  we  know,  corresponded  to 
the  Christian  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out,  according  to  the  words  of  Joel, 
on  all  flesh,  and  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  all  the  world. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  Book  of  Ruth  offers  an  interesting  parallel  to  that  of  Judges. 
While  the  latter  exhibits  the  military  history  of  Israel,  the  former  introduces  us  to  the  peace 
ful  private  life  of  the  people.  We  hear  no  trumpet-blasts  or  pieans  of  triumph,  only  the  rus 
tling  of  the  sickles  among  the  grain  stalks  salutes  our  ears.  We  find  ourselves  transported 
into  the  rural  family  life  of  Israel.  Not  the  warrior  or  king,  but  the  farmer  and  householder 
find  their  prototypes  here.8  The  little  book  relates  a  narrative  of  social  village  life,  and  within 
its  brief  compass  exhibits  the  profoundest  sorrow,  the  noblest  love,  and  all  the  attractiveness 
of  an  Israelitish  life  of  faith.  Naomi  and  Boaz  are  not  painted  in  the  same  colors  as  Deb 
orah  and  Gideon.  But  the  love  of  Ruth  and  Orpah  can  only  have  grown  up  in  the  household 
of  Naomi.  Israel's  fathers  and  husbands  must  have  so  lived  as  to  enchain  even  atler  their 
death  the  hearts  of  foreign  and  childless  widows.  With  what  nobility  and  moral  beauty  the 
faithful  in  Israel  were  adorned,  is  seen  in  Poaz.  The  whole  picture  is  surmounted  by  a  calm, 
clear  sky.  The  reader  finds  himself  now  in  the  open  field,  now  on  the  road,  and  anon 
among  the  assembly  of  citizens  at  the  gate.  The  unadorned  narrative  shows  such  art  in 
grouping,  preserves  such  moderation,  causes  the  finest  lessons  to  shine  through  so  gently,  and 
withal  displays  such  great  vivacity,  that  the  aesthetics  of  the  little  work  alone  yield  an 
important  testimony  to  its  origin.  It  can  have  arisen  only  under  surroundings  such  as  those 
it  describes.  It  breathes  an  air  of  freedom  and  peace  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  unrest 

1  [Subjoined  it  without  a  separate  title.  Th«  Jewish  canon  places  it  In  the  third  claw  of  0.  T.  book*,  the  Kethublm 
or  Hagiojcrapha.  IU  place  in  this  claat  is  variable  ;  the  Talmud  and  »ome  MS8.  give  it  the  first,  but  most  MSS.  the  fifth 
place.  Of.  Wright,  Book  of  Ruth,  introd.  f  xi.  4.  -  T*.] 

•J  The  IMMOIM  for  this  tuage  given  by  Raschl  and  othen,  are,  in  their  final  consequences,  undoubted!/  tantamount  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  the  DiMiM.  Of.  Heidenhelm,  MarJuor  Nthfbmoth,  1811,  p.  106,  note. 

•  [WORMWOKTH  (contracting  the  Book  of  Ruth  with  that  of  Judge*) :  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  like  tome  beautiful  land- 
•cape  of  Claude,  with  IU  toft  mellow  how  of  quiet  eventide,  and  the  peaceful  expanse  of  iU  calm  lake,  placed  ride  by 
•ide  with  aonte  item  picture  of  Sal ra tor  Rom,  exhibiting  the  shock  of  armlet  and  the  Htorm  of  war  ;  and  receiving  more 
beauty  from  the  e*iaro-<ue*ro  of  the  contract.  Or,  if  we  may  adopt  another  comparison,  derived  from  clawical  literature, 
the  Book  of  Ruth,  coming  next  after  the  Book  of  Judge*  [which  he  regard*  M  Ito  proper  place],  it  like  a  transition  from 
the  dark,  terrific  scenes  of  a  tragedy  of  JKechylns,  to  the  fresh  and  beautiful  land-capes  of  MOM  pastoral  Idyl  of  Theoc 
ritus,  transporting  us  to  the  rural  Thalysta,  or  harvest-home,  under  the  shade  of  elnw  and  poplar*,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hall*  (idyl  vll.  1,  8),  or  to  the  flowery  meadows  and  •heepwalks  on  those  of  the  Arethuaa  or  Anapiw  ( Idyl  I.  68,  117  j 
Til.  161).  -  T«.] 
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and  servitude  of  the  Exile.  Indeed,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  author  must  have 
lived  in  Bethlehem  itself.  He  loves  to  indicate,  with  untutored  art,  the  peculiarities  of 
speech  which  obtain  among  his  dramatis  persona?.  He  makes  his  rustics  talk  in  rustic 
fashion,1  while  yet,  when  Boaz  speaks  on  elevated  subjects,  the  language  rises  to  the  level  of 
the  theme. 

§  4.      Time  of  the  History. 

The  time  in  which  the  occurrences  themselves  took  place,  can  hardly  be  more  closely 
determined.  Boaz  was  the  great-grandfather  of  David.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
between  Boaz  and  Obed,  or  Obed  and  Jesse,  other  names  have  fallen  out.  A  wider  remove 
of  Ruth  from  David  contradicts  the  thought  and  doctrine  of  the  Book.  The  view  that  Boaz" 
may  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Gideon  2  is  without  anything  to  support  it.  The  Book 
suggests  not  a  hint  of  war ;  and  although  it  speaks  of  famine  in  the  land,  there  is  not  the 
least  indication  that  it  was  a  result  of  hostile  devastations.  Much  rather  does  ch.  i.  6  (cf.  the 
Comment.)  suggest  elemental  causes.  The  ancient  opinion,  found  in  Josephus,  which  places 
the  occurrences  of  our  Book  in  the  time  of  Eli,  has  certainly  much  greater  probability  in  its 
favor,  since  the  later  years  of  Boaz  and  the  life  of  Obed  may  be  conceived  as  running  parallel 
with  the  life  of  Eli,  and  that  of  Samuel  with  Jesse.  It  is  also  remarked  below  that  an  atti 
tude  of  mutual  hostility  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines,  may  explain  why  Elimelech  emi 
grated  to  Moab. 

Some  expositors  (Ewald,  Bertheau)  have  found  that  the  author  of  our  Book  maintains  a 
specially  "  learned  bearing,"  because  in  ch.  iv.  he  gives  information  concerning  certain  old 
customs,  and  have  inferred  from  it  that  he  must  have  written  at  a  late  period.  But  he  has 
only  done,  in  the  simplest  manner,  what  it  is  the  duty  of  every  narrator  to  do,  namely,  explain 
and  give  information  on  points  in  need  of  it.  He  gives  a  picture  of  popular  life ;  in  which 
he  no  more  excuses  himself  from  drawing  the  pursuit  of  the  humble  gleaner  than  the  transac 
tions  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  Perhaps  nothing  testifies  more  clearly  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
Book  than  ch.  iv.  The  Mosaic  law  speaks  of  the  pulling  off  of  the  shoe  only  in  the  particu 
lar  case  in  which  a  widow,  being  refused  marriage  by  her  deceased  husband's  brother,  is 
authorized  to  subject  the  offender  to  this  action  as  a  sign  of  disgrace.  But  this  was  only  a 
special  application  of  a  more  gineral  symbolical  idea  connected  with  the  shoe,  and  explana 
tory  of  its  earlier  use  in  transactions  of  exchange  and  redemption  generally.8  Now,  it  was 
just  because  the  Mosaic  law  prescribed  the  use  of  the  shoe  only  in  the  case  just  mentioned, 
that  it  ceased  to  be  used  on  other  occasions.  Consequently,  it  was  precisely  during  the  better 
observance  of  the  law  under  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  that  its  use  as  the  general  symbol  of 
transfer  of  rights  or  property  had  become  obsolete.  That  which  takes  place  at  the  gate  of 
Bethlehem  is  no  such  transaction  as  is  described  in  Deut,  xxv.  7  ff.  The  unknown  kinsman 
does  not  regard  it  as  such.  It  has  reference  solely  to  Ihe  redemption  of  the  landed  property. 
Nor  is  Ruth  present.  Had  the  Book  been  written  in  the  Exile,  when  the  letter  of  the  law 
had  become  impressed  upon  the  people,  an  explanation  of  this  absence  would  not  have  been 
wanting,  just  as  Josephus  conceives  it  necessary  to  add,  quite  in  opposition  to  the  narrative, 
that  Ruth  having  been  sent  for  by  Boaz,  the  whole  levirate  process  was  performed  according 
to  legal  prescription.  In  our  author's  time  the  recollection  of  the  usages  he  describes,  was 

1  A  fact  which  clearly  manifests  itself  in  the  so-called  Chaldaisms.     Compare,  for  instance,  the  conversation  of  Naomi 
with  her  daughters,  ch.  i.,  that  of  Boaz  with  Ruth,  ch.  ii.,  etc.     Cf.  Keil,  Einkitung^  §  137,  note  2. 

2  [Among  later  writers  who  favor  this  opinion,  Hengstenberg  may  be  mentioned,  who  urges  that  if  the  famine  had 
resulted  from  bad  harvests,  it  must  also  have  extended  to  the  neighboring  land  of  Moab,  and  points  out  how  well  the  ten 
years'  sojourn  in  Moab  ngrees  with  the  seven  years'  oppression  by  the  Midianites,  lor  "  some  years  must  necessarily  have 
elapsed  till  the  land  could  recover  from  its  effects,  and  again  present  that  flourishing  state  of  cultivation  in  which  Naomi 
found  it  on  her  return  ''  (Dissert,  on  Pent.,  ii.  92,  note,  Kyland's  translation).     Bertheau  (Com.  p.  234)  replies  that  the 
time  of  Qideon  is  inconsistent  with  the  genealogy  of  ch.  iv.  21,  22.  which  affords  the  only  certain  data  for  determining 
the  question.     He- places  the  history  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time  of  the  Judges,  or  somewhere  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Philistine  domination  over  Israel.     Keil  in  his  Einleitung,  §  137,  note  1  (2d  edit.,  1869)  agrees  with  Bertheau,  and  fixes 
on  the  time  shortly  before  Eli ;  but  in  his  commentary  (publ.  1863)  adopts  the  view  of  Hengstenberg,  and  although  h« 
thinks  it  not  impossible  that  the  genealogy  is  incomplete,  so  that  Obed   may  have  been   the  grandfather  of  Jesse,  yet 
endeavors  to  show  that  even  on  the  supposition  that  it  i-  complete,  Obed  may  have  been  born  in  the  last  yean  of  Qideon. 
But  he  appears  to  forget  that  the  combination  of  the   famine  with  the  Midianitic  devastations  requires  Obed  to  be  born, 
not  in  the  last,  but  in  the  earlier  years  of  Gideon  ;  for  the  impression  left  by  the  narrative  is  that  the  union  of  Ruth 
with  Boaz  took  place  not  very  long  after  the  return  from  Moab  (cf.  ch.  i.  22  b).     Now,  supposing  that  the  emigration 
occurred  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  MidLmire  oppression,  the  return,  ten  years  afterwards,  would  fall  in  the  8th  year  of 
Gideon.     But  from  say  the  10th  year  of  Gideon  to  the  birth  of  David  is  according  to  Keil's  own  reckoning,  a  period  of 
127  years,  somewhat  too  long  to  be  spanned  by  means  of  one  intervening  birth.     According  to  Dr.  CasseTs  chronology 
(cf.  Introd.  to  Judges,  §  4)  the  interval  would  be  thirty  years  longer.  —  Ta.J 

8  Cf.  the  Commentary  on  ch*.  iii.  and  iv. 
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fresher  ;  the  usages  themselves  having  disappeared  but  a  few  generations  before.  Nor  is  this 
notice  of  obsolete  customs  peculiar  to  the  Book  of  Ruth.  Other  O.  T.  books  make  similar 
explanations.  Thus,  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  observes  that  "  formerly  "  prophets 
were  called  "  seers'*  (1  Sam.  ix.  9)  ;  and  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Judges  frequently  gives 
the  earlier  names  of  cities  of  which  he  has  occasion  to  speak. 

§  5.      Translations  and  Commentaries. 

The  translation  of  our  Book  in  the  Septuagint  bears  a  verbal  character.  The  relation 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  9)  evinces  his  efforts  to  bring  the  statements  of  the  Biblical  accounts 
into  harmony  with  the  prescription  of  the  law  as  observed  in  his  time,  and  not  to  allow  the 
virtues  of  Israel  to  be  too  much  eclipsed  by  those  of  foreigners.  The  Chaldee  translation, 
the  Targum,  being  intended  for  the  public  instruction  of  the  people,  follows  the  same  course 
yet  more  decidedly.  It  carries  back  into  the  ancient  times  of  Ruth  a  good  deal  of  later 
apprehension  and  exposition.  Its  interpolations  may  be  found  collected,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  Midrash  Ruth  Rabba,1  which,  on  its  part,  has  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Gemara  of  Jerusa 
lem  and  older  Midrashim.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  gives  expositions  of  detache.l  passages 
of  Ruth:  Berachoth,  7;  Sabbat,  113;  Jebamoth,  47;  Nasir,  23;  Babakama,  30;  Buba- 
bathra,  91;  Sanhedrin,  19.  There  is  another  collection  of  Rabbinical  interpretations  in 
Jaltut  Simeoni,  torn.  ii.  ed.  Venez.  n.  596  ft". 

Interesting  philological  explanations  on  the  Chaldee  version  of  the  Targum  are  given  in 
the  rare  book  :  Peruxh  hamiloth,  Krakau,  1540-44.  The  most  important  commentaries  of 
mediicval  Jewish  scholars,  are  those  of  Raschi  and  Ibn  Esra.  The  commentary  of  Solomon 
ben  Melech  was  published  by  Joh.  Ben.  Carpzov,  in  the  Collegium  Rabbinico  Biblicum  in 
librum  Ruth,  Lips.  1703,  and  republished  by  Reland. 

The  earlier  Christian  theology  accorded  little  special  treatment  to  the  Book  of  Ruth.  Cas- 
siodorus  (De  Divinis  Lectionibus,  cap.  1)  says :  u  Ancient  expositions  I  have  nowhere  been 
able  to  find.  I  have  however  persuaded  the  pious  presbyter  Bellator  to  write  explanations, 
and  he  has  said  much  in  praise  of  this  woman  and  others  in  two  books."  But  of  the 
work  of  this  Bellator  nothing  is  known,  cf.  Serarius,  p.  680,  ch.  8.  In  later  ages,  the  ex|x>s- 
itors,  older  and  more  recent,  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  are  also  to  be  consulted  on  Ruth.  Most 
prominent  among  these  are  the  commentaries  of  RUPERT  v.  DEUTZ,  SANCTIUS,  Serarius, 
Grotius,  Clericus,  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  Bertheau,  and  Keil.2 

For  special  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  the  following  are  to  be  named  :  Christ.  Aug. 
Heumann,  Poecile,  torn.  i.  180,  and  ii.  383  ;  J.  W.  Weinrich,  Hist,  und  theol.  Betrachtungen 
gelehrter  Dinge,  p.  237,  etc.;  Joh.  Jac.  Rambach,  Notte  liberiores  in  libellum  Ruthce  ex.  rec. 
J.  H.  Michaelis  in  liberior.  adnot.  in  J 'layioy raphon,  tom«ii.  Halse,  1720.  The  Collegium  of 
Carpsov  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  Book  was  translated  [into  German]  and  explained  by  Dereser,  Frankfort,  1806,  and 
by  von  Riegler,  Wiirzburg,  1812.  Compare  Umbreit  on  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Book,  in 
the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1834,  ii.  In  1856  appeared:  Metzger,  Liber  Ruth  ex  hebr.  in  lot. 
versus  perpetuatyue  interpret,  illustr.  Tub.  4. 

Useful  especially  for  teachers  of  Hebrew  is  :  The  Book  of  Ruth  in  Hebrew,  with  a  critically 
revised  Text,  various  Reading*,  including  a  new  collation  of  twenty-eight  Hebrew  AfSS.,  and 
a  grammatical  and  critical  Commentary;  to  which  is  appended  the  Chaldee  Targum,  etc.,  by 
Charles  H.  H.  Wright,  M.  A.,  British  Chaplain  at  Dresden.  Leipzig,  1864. 

[Wordsworth's  Commentary  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  to  Judges  contains  notes  on 
Ruth  also.  A  Comment  on  Ruth,  by  Thomas  Fuller,  D.  D.,  London,  1868  (originally  pub 
lished  in  1654),  is  a  homilctical  production,  abounding  in  striking  thoughts  quaintly  expressed. 
It  only  extends,  however,  to  the  end  of  ch.  ii.  The  Rich  Amman,  or  History  of  Ruth,  by 
8.  ttTyng,  D.  D^N.Y.  — TR.] 

§  6.     Homiletical  Introduction* 

The  Book  of  Ruth  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  O.  T.,  but  abounds  in  material  for 
homilctical  instruction.  It  was  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Holy  Scriptures  not  merely  on 

1  Cf.  Zuns,  Gattfulirmtlirh*   Vortrdff,  p.  266. 
S  Cf.  alM  Wolff,  MMntkern  Hehrrra,  ii.  78  \  IT.  18. 

•  [Here,  M  in  Judp*.  the  author  appended  hto  "  Homiletical  Hint*  "  in  a  body  at  the  cloM  of  the  Commentary.  For 
the  Mk«  of  coorenWuce  M  well  M  uniformity,  they  have  here  al«o  beea  distributed  and  placed  in  immediate  connection 
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account  of  its  ultimate  aim  and  issue,  but  also  for  the  instructiveness  of  the  narrative  in 
itself.  The  O.  T.  points  everywhere  through  history  to  completion,  even  as  Christ  him 
self  says  :  I  am  the  Way  and  the  Truth,  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  • 

The  Book  of  Ruth  does  not  preach  by  means  of  mighty  deeds  of  war  inspired  by  faith,  like 
those  of  Gideon  and  Samson,  but  by  acts  of  love,  which  demand  no  less  strength  of  soul. 
God  can  be  praised  not  only  with  timbrels  and  trumpets,  but  also  in  quietness  and  silence. 
There  is  a  heroism  of  faith  in  the  family,  at  the  sick-bed,  and  in  grief  for  those  we  love, 
which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Barak.  Jephthah  found  it  easier  to  triumph  over  Ammon 
than  to  subdue  his  sorrow  on  account  of  his  daughter.  It  is  often  easier  to  die  for  the  faith, 
than  in  the  midst  of  men  to  live  for  it. 

The  Book  tells  of  no  prophetic  woman  like  Deborah.  But  it  tells  of  women  whose 
iiearts  were  capable  of  pure  love,  and  such  love  is  always  prophetic.  The  fires  which  rouse 
a  nation  to  enthusiasm  glowed  in  Deborah  ;  but  in  the  women  of  our  book  burned  the  gentle 
flames  of  the  household  hearth,  which  distress  and  desertion  cannot  quench.  The  Book 
of  Judges  tells  of  a  prophetess  who  was  strong  as  a  man ;  the  Book  of  Ruth  of  a  man  who 
was  tender  as  a  woman. 

No  psalms  lift  up  their  lofty  strains  in  the  Book  of  Ruth.  The  scene  of  its  history  is  not 
laid  in  the  temple  where  the  harp  of  God  resounds,  —  its  central  figure  is  neither  king  nor 
poet.  But  the  whole  Psalter  was  born  of  suffering  and  love  in  God,  like  as  David,  the 
psalmist,  descended  from  Ruth.  A  people  must  first  have  families  in  whom  God  is  mani 
fested  forth  by  love  and  truth,  before  inspired  singers  can  rise  up  from  it  to  tune  their  harps 
with  power.  By  the  side  of  Sarah  and  Rebecca  stands  the  retiring  woman,  who  as  Dante 
says  (Parad.  xxxii.  11),  was 

"  Ancestress  of  the  singer,  who  for  dole 
Of  the  misdeed  said,  Miserere  met." 

Our  Book  contains  n.o  stern  denunciations  nor  sorrowing  lamentations  over  Israel,  its  peo 
ple,  princes,  and  priests ;  but  deeply  impressive,  penetrating  to  the  heart,  is  the  instance  it 
gives  of  suffering,  love,  and  victory.  It  proposes  not,  like  Daniel,  to  unveil  the  destinies  of 
nations  and  the  world ;  but  at  its  close  appears  the  Son  of  David  into  whose  Godhood  all 
history  empties  as  the  rivers  into  the  ocean.  No  miracles  occur  in  it  like  that  of  the  three 
men  in  the  fiery  oven ;  but  it  tells  of  three  believing  ones,  who  in  the  glowing  heat  of  suffer 
ing  and  temptation,  were  found  strong  and  true. 

with  the  sections  of  the  text  out  of  which  they  grow.  The  opening  paragraphs,  as  applying  to  the  whole  Book,  are  here 
inserted.  The  "  Hints  "  proper  are  arranged  by  Dr.  Cassel  under  heads  which,  being  suggestive  in  themselves,  are  here 
subjoined :  I.  Naomi  the  Beloved.  II.  Ruth  the  Loving  :  1.  The  confessor  of  the  true  religion  ;  2.  The  woman  of  action  ; 
3.  The  difficult  suit.  III.  Boaz  the  Well-doer  :  1.  The  landed  proprietor ;  2.  The  professor  of  religion  ;  3.  The  man  of 
action  ;  4.  The  blessing.  —  TE.] 
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CHAPTER    FIRST. 

VERSES  1-6. 
Ditstrest  in  a  Foreign  Land. 

1  Now  [And]  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled  [judged],  that 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  land.     And  a  certain  [omit :  certain]  man  of  Heth-lehem- 
judah  went  to  sojourn  in   the  country  [territories  *]   of  Moab,  he,  and  his  wife,  and 

2  his  two  sons.     And  the  name  of  the  man  was  Elimelech,  and  the  'name  of  his  wife 
Naomi  [Noomi],2  and  the  name  of  his  two  sons  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  Ephrathites  of 
Beth-lehem-judah.     And  they  came  into  the  country  [territories]  of  Moab,  and  con- 

3  tinned   [lit.  were,  i.  ?.,  abode]   there.     And    Elimelech  Naomi's  husband   died  ;  and   she 

4  was  left,  and   her  two  sons.     And   they  took  them  wives  of  the  women  of  Moab 
[Moabitish  wives]  ;  the   name  t»f  the  one  was  Orpah,  and  tin;  name  of  the  other 

0  Ruth :  and  they  dwelled  there  about  ten  years.  And  Mahlon  and  Chilion  died  also 
both  of  them  ;  *  and  the  woman  was  lefl  [behind]  *  of  her  two  sons  and  her  husband. 

6  Then  she  arose  with  her  daughters-in-law,  that  she  might  return  [and  returned]  from 
the  country  [territories]  of  Moab :  for  she  had  heard  in  the  country  [territory]  of 
Moab  how  [omit :  how]  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  visited  his  people  in  giving  [to 
give]  them  bread. 

TEXTUAL   AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  1.  —Prop,  fields,  plains.     The  form    S"7C2  is  variously  explained.     Bertheau  regard*  it  us  another  mode  of 
writing   71"TK?,   which  occurs  in  ver.  6  of  thii  chapter,  and  in  ch.  iv.  3,  and  according  to  Wright  in  in  many  MS8.  found 

here  also.  The  original  *  of  nouns  derived  from  71  7  KU.MIIM  frequently  reappear*  before  suffixes  (Oes.  Ur.  93,  9, 
Kern.),  and  Berth,  thinks  that  the  same  change  is  occasioned  by  the  close  connection  of  the  word  with  the  following 
genitive  (cf.  Oes.  89,  1).  Ewald  also  takes  ^1*2?  to  bo  singular,  but  derives  it  from  the  ancient  form  '•"TIT,  the  con 
struct  of  which  might  be  'HE?  after  the  analogy  of  "H  const.  "PI,  "3?  const.  >;T,  etc.  But  >Tr  is  not  found 
in  Ruth,  unless  it  be  in  the  disguise  of  the  construct,  while  71127  occurs  not  less  than  nine  times,  tatter,  therefore, 
with  Gescnius,  Piirst,  and  others,  take  N"1C27  as  plural  construct  of  711CE7.  Keil  proposes  to  make  "^If?  plural  const, 
of  N1B7,  pi.  C^IE?  (which  however  is  not  found  anywhere) ;  for  what  reason  does  not  appear,  unless  it  be  that  the 

plural  of  71*107  Is  usually  feminine,  whereas  S"TIZ?  is  masc.  But  such  Irregularities  are  not  uncommon  ;  see  Green, 
Or.  200,  c.  The  interchange  of  the  singular  and  plural  is  readily  accounted  for  from  the  meaning  of  the  word,  which, 
according  to  the  more  or  less  definite  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  at  the  moment,  may  represent  the  territory  as 
one  great  field  or  as  mad*  up  of  many  smaller  fields.  —  Tft.] 

[*  Ver.  2.  —  *$y2  :  Noomi,  as  the  name  should  be  written.     Sept.  Nw*fuV  ;  Vulg.  Noemi.  —  TB  ] 

[S  Ver.  6.  —  Bettor  :  "  Then  died  they  two  also,  Mahlon  and  Chilion/'  —  TR.) 

[4  Vtr.  6.  —  "Ifl^J-l 1  ;    not,  «  wo  left  firwn,  i.  e.  was    bereaved  of,"  as  Wright  (with   the  Vulgate)  Interprets,  —  on 

the  ground  that  the  ]Q  changes  the  simple  meaning  of  the  verb  as  found  In  ver.  8.  ]£  has  It*  proper  partitive  meaning, 
and  points  out  the  whole  of  which  Naomi  is  now  the  only  part  left,  cf.  Deut.  ill.  11 ;  Neh.  I.  2,  3.  The  enumeration  of  the 
whole  is  so  far  Incomplete  that  it  does  not  expressly  include  Naomi  hermit  In  ver.  8  the  verb  Is  used  without  ]Q 
because  there  is  there  no  direct  reference  to  the  whole,  but  only  the  statement  that  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  and 
her  MM  were  left  behind.  —  Ta  ] 

nitc  ia  hereby  expressed  than  that  the  occurrence 
about  to  be  related  took  plnce  in  the  time  when 


xuorncAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.   1.    And  it  came   to  past  in  the  days 
when  the  judges  judged.      Nothing  more  deft- 


therc  was  yet  no  king  in  Israel.     In  those  days 
there  was  no   governor  armed  with   imperative 
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authority,  who  could  help  and  discipline  the  whole 
people.  'Everybody  did  what  he  would,  and  helped 
himself  in  whatever  way  he  thought  best.  Tart 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  forsook  the  land  in  a  body, 
because  they  were  no  longer  pleased  with  it,  and 
had  no  mind  to  overcome  the  remaining  enemies  ; 
and  Elimelech,  an  individual  citizen,  abandoned 
his  home  when  the  times  became  bad. 

There  was  a  famine  in  the  land.  No  rain 
fell,  and  the  crops  did  not  prosper.  Notwithstand 
ing  good  and  diligent  cultivation,  with  which  that 
at  present  observed  in  those  parts  is  not  to  be 
compared,  no  harvests  were  reaped  from  those 
extensive  grain-bearing  plains  which  in  good  years 
produce  abundant  supplies.1  In  such  seasons  of 
scarcity,  southern  Palestine  naturally  resorted  to 
importations  from  Egypt,  as  the  history  of  Joseph 
has  already  shown.  The  increased  prices,  how 
ever,  necessarily  resulting  from  a  failure  of  the 
home  crops,  pressed  with  two-fold  weight  on  the 
less  affluent  among  the  people.  And  if,  by  hostil 
ities  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  they  were  also  cut  off  from  the  granaries 
of  Egypt,  nothing  remained  but  to  look  for  sup 
plies  t  »  eastern  countries.  Even  ancient  Rome 
suffered  famine  whenever  its  connections  with 
Egypt  were  interrupted,  an  occurrence  which 
sometimes,  as  under  Vespasian  (Tacit,  iii.  48,  5), 
involved  serious  political  consequences. 

The  famine  extended  to  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  the  land,  for  it  visited  Bethlehem.  The  very 
name,  "  House  of  Bread,"  bespeaks  a  good  and 
fertile  district.  Even  yet,  notwithstanding  poor 
cultivation,  its  soil  is  fruitful  in  olives,  pomegran 
ates,  almonds,  figs,  and  grapes  (Hitter,  xvif  287 
[Gage's  transl.  iii.  341]).  The  region  was  "re 
markably  well  watered  in  comparison  with  other 
parts  of  Palestine."2  On  this  account,  the  name 
Ephratah,  applied  to  Bethlehem  and  the  country 
around  it,  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  as  referring 
to  the  fruitfulness  insured  by  its  waters.8 

And  a  man  went.  The  man  left  Bethlehem 
with  his  family  in  the  time  of  famine,  in  order, 
during  its  continuance,  to  sojourn  in  the-  fertile 
territories  of  Moab,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  whither  the  calamity  did  not  extend. 
For  this  the  Jewish  expositors  rightly  blame  him. 
He  left  his  neighbors  and  relatives  in  distress,  in 
order  to  live  in  the  land  of  the  enemy  ;  forsook  his 
home,  in  order  to  reside  as  a  stranger  in  Moab. 
If  what  he  did  was  right,  all  Bethlehem  should 
have  done  the  same  !  The  case  stood  very  differ 
ent,  when  Abraham  for  a  like  reason  went  to 
Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  10);  for  Abraham  went  with  all 
his  house,  left  no  one  behind,  and  was  everywhere 
a  stranger.  But  Isaac  is  already  forbidden  from 
adopting  the  same  method  of  relief  (Gen.  xxvi.  2), 
and  Jacob  removes  to  Egypt,  not  on  account  of  the 
famine,  but  because  his  lost  Joseph  has  been  found 
again.  But  this  man  undertakes,  by  his  own 
strength  and  in  selfish  segregation  from  his  fellows, 
to  change  the  orderings  of  divine  providence.  The 
famine  was  ordained  as  a  chastening  discipline; 
but  instead  of  repenting,  he  seeks  to  evade  it  by 

1  Hitter  (Erdlcunde,  xiii.  458)  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Burkhardt,  that  in  Nejd,  in  Arabia,  similar  famines  recur 
at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

2  Which  even  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Ashers  edit.  p.  40) 
particularly  notices. 

trom    rn        to  bear.  sc.  fruit, 


cf.  HI?,  Phrath,  in  its  Greek  form  Euphrates,  an 
M  it  were. 


going  to  a  foreign  land.  .Whether  this  can  be 
done,  the  ensuing  narrative  is  about  to  show. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  name  of  the  man  was 
Elimelech.  His  family  was  of  importance  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (cf.  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.),  well  known 
in  Bethlehem  (ch.  i.  19  ff;  iv.  I  ff),  and  by  no 
means  poor  (ch.  i.  21).  The  names  of  its  mem 
bers  may  be  held  to  testify  to  the  same  effect.  In 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Israelitish  life,  they 
may  be  supposed  to  reflect  those  obvious  peculiari 
ties  which  popular  discernment  remarked  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  bore  them.  The  man  is 
named  Elimelech,  "  my  God  is  King."  All  names 
compounded  with  "  melech,"  king,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  Abimelech/  Ahirnelech,  etc.,  are 
borne  by  distinguished  persons.  Now,  it  was  pre 
cisely  iii  contest  with  a  king  of  Moab,  Eglon,  that 
Israel  had  experienced  that  God  is  king  ;  and  yet, 
here  an  Elimelech  withdraws  himself  from  the 
favor  of  God  in  order  to  live  in  Moab  !  His  wife's 
name  was  Naomi,  "  the  lovely,  gracious  one."  The 
name  unquestionably  corresponded  to  the  charac 
ter.  Whoever  is  loved  as  she  was,  and  that  by 
daughters-in-law,  is  most  certainly  worthy  of  love. 
As  to  the  names  of  the  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion, 
the  derivations  which  make  them  signify  "  sickly  " 
and  "  pining,"  suggested  perhaps  by  their  subse 
quent  fate,  are  undoubtedly  erroneous.  For, 
surely,  they  bore  them  already  when  in  Bethle 
hem,  after  leaving  which  they  continued  in  life 
over  ten  years  in  Moab.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  by  these  names,  bestowed  at  birth,  the  parents 
expressed  the  feeling  that  these  sons  were  their 
"  joy  "  and  "  ornament."  Mahlon  (properly  Mach- 

lon)  may  then  be  derived  from  'HE,  machd, 
"circle-dance,"  Greek  choros.  Comp.  1  Kgs.  iv.  31, 
where  Heman,  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  are  called  sons 
of  Machol  ;  and  in  Greek,  Choreqis  or  Chorokles, 
from  choros.  In  like  manner,  Chilion4  (or  rather 


Kilion),  may,  like 


,    kallah,  a  bride,  be  re 

ferred  to  v73,  to  crown.  The  name  would  thus 
signify  coronatus,  just  as  kallah  (bride)  signifies  a 
corondta.  It  is  particularly  stated  that  they  are 
"  Ephrathites  "  of  Bethlehem-judah.  Ephratah 
was  the  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem  and  the  region 
around  it.  Accordingly,  Ephrathites  are  mtives 
of  the  city,  persons  properly  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  not  mere  residents  in  Bethlehem  from 
other  tribes  (cf.  Judg.  xvii.  7).6  So  David  also,  by 
a  use  of  the  word  in  obvious  accord  with  this  pas 
sage,  is  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  an  Ephrathite 
of  Bethlehem-judah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12);  and  the 
prophet,  when  he  announces  Him  who  in  the 
future  is  to  come  out  of  Bethlehem,  expressly 
speaks  of  Bethlehem-Ephratah  (Micah  v.  1).  For 
the  same  reason,  the  full  name  Bethlehem-judah  is 
constantly  used,  in  order  to  prevent  any  confusion 
with  Bethlehem  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15;  cf  Com. 
on  Judg.  xii.  8).  and  also  to  make  it  impossible  to 
think  of  Ephrathites  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

Vers.  3-5.  And  Elimelech  died.  Probably 
not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Moab.  This  appears 

4  Sept.  XeAaiMV,  Joseph  us  XeAAiW.  The  magnificence 
of  the  names  might  rather  seem  to  contrast  with  the  un 
happy  issue.  For  Elimelech  Josephus  puts  Abimelech, 
probably  also  in  consequence  of  some  allegorical  exposi 
tion. 

6  Some  of  the  older  Jewish  teachers  not  inappropriately 
render  "  Ephratim  "  by  rv-yeccoraroi,  high-born,  or  Palo- 
tini  (Ruth  Rabba,  29,  etc.). 
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not  only   from   the  connecting   "  and  " :    "  thev 
came  to*  Moub,  were  there,  and  Elimelech  died 
(cf.   the  Cora,  on   Judg.  i.   1),  but  may  also  be 
inferred  from   the  circumstance  that  the  sons  did 
not  marry  while  he  was  yet  living. 

The  death  of  the  father  is  the  beginning  of  the 
sad  catastrophe ;  but  notwithstanding  its  occurrence 
the  sons  are  unwilling  to  return.  On  the  contrary, 
they  proceed,  in  violation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  to 
take  Moabitish  wives  (cf  Cora,  on  Judg.  Hi.  6  f.). 
That  such  marriages  fall  within  the  prohibition  of 
Deut.  vii.  3  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  restrictions 
of  that  passage  apply  to  all  who  serve  false  gods, 
and  the  idolatry  of  Ammon  and  Moab  is  as 
strongly  abominated  as  any  other.  That  Moab 
and  Ammon  are  not  expressly  named  in  the  pas 
sage,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  speaks  with  ref 
erence  to  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan. 
In  other  passages,  the  worship  and  fellowship  of 
Moab  are  rejected  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
the  other  nations  (cf.  Judg.  x.  6).  The  ques 
tion  is  not  what  name  a  people  bears,  but  what 
its  religion  and  worship  are.  No  doubt,  how 
ever,  the  old  Jewish  expositors  are  right  when 
they  maintain  that  the  law  which  forbids  the  en 
trance  of  an  Ammonite  or  Moabite  into  the  con 
gregation  of  Jehovah,  even  to  the  tenth  genera 
tion  (Deut.  xxiii.  y),  does  not  bear  on  the  case  of 
Kutli.  For  this  can  apply  only  to  men,  who  from 
their  sex  are  enabled  to  act  independently,  not  to 
women,  who  are  selected  and  taken.  A  woman 
founded  no  family  in  Israel,  hut  was  taken  into 
one.  For  that  reason,  also,  there  is  no  connection 
whatever  between  this  law  and  that  in  Deut.  vii. 
2  ff.  Israel  was  forbidden  to  take  wives  for  their 
sons  from  among  the  neighboring  nations,  not 
because  these  entered  into  the  congregation  or 
founded  strange  families,  but  because  marriage  is 
a  covenant,  and  involves  the  danger  of  becoming 
mixed  up  with  idolatry. 

Inapplicable,  likewise,  to  the  present  case  is 
the  passage  in  Deut.  xxi.  10  ff.,  adduced  by  Le 
Clerc  in  defense  of  Naomi's  sons.  Doubtless,  the 
fact  that  a  woman  was  a  captive  taken  in  war  gave 
marriage  with  her  an  altogether  different  charac 
ter.  In  that  case  all  the  presuppositions  which 
underlie  the  enactment  in  Deut.  vii.  were  want 
ing.  The  woman,  moreover,  must  first  bewail  her 
kindred  as  dead,  before  she  is  allowed  to  he  mar 
ried.  But  Kuth  and  Orpah  were  not  captives. 
Marriage  with  them  was  in  all  respects  such  as 
Deut  vii.  provided  against.  Nor  does  the  narra 
tive  seek  to  hide  the  sin  of  the  young  men.1  It  is 
precisely,  as  we  shall  see,  the  most  striking  beautv 
of  the  thought  of  our  Book,  that  the  wrong  which 
has  been  done  is  overcome,  and  turned  into  a  step- 
ping-stone  to  a  great  end.  The  Midrash  makes  a 
daughter  of  king  Kglon  out  of  Ruth.  Her  heart 
at  least  is  noble  and  royal  as  any  king's  daughter 
could  be,  and  her  exterior  was  doubtless  such  as 
to  correspond  with  it. 

The  name  of  the  one  was  Orpah,  and  the 
name  of  the  other  Ruth.  The  designation  of 
girls  by  names  borrowed  from  pleasing  animals  or 

i  The  Targum  juntiy  bring*  It  Into  full  n-li-f.  [It  para- 
phnuee :  "and  they  tnuMgneMd  th«  command  of  the  Lord, 
and  look  foreign  wire,  from  among  the  daughter!  of  Moab. '] 
The  atuwen  of  Lr  Clero  are  mkundentandtng*.  which  have 
bwn  repeated  down  to  Bertheau.  Bambach'i  excuM*  for 
the  brothers  are  already  offered  by  older  Roman  Catholic 
esponiton.  «  Bui,''  my*  OM  of  tome  (cf  8«rarttM,  p.  (BO), 
"  why  make  exctuee  for  them  ?  for  Scripture  does  in  no 
way  represent  them  a>  holy  OMeV* 

*    LTD    if  usually  regarded  a>  a  contraction  either  of 


flowers  is  common  to  all  nations.  The  conjecture 
that  Orpah,  or  Orpha,  as  the  LXX.  pronounce  it, 
like  Ophra,  signifies  a  hind,  is  therefore  undoubt 
edly  in  accordance  with  Moabitish  usage.  A 
comparison  might  apparently  IK-  made  with  cerva, 
Celtic  carv  (cf.  Ben  fey,  ii.  174).  The  name  of 
Ruth  would  gain  in 'interest,  if  the  derivation 
which  I  propose,  were  approved.  Singularly 
enough  the  name  of  the  rose  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  although  this  flower  to  this  day 
adorns  the  ruins  of  the  holy  land  with  wondrous 
beauty.  The  MLshna  and  Talmud  sjx'ak  of  it 
under  its  Greek  name,  f>65oy  (cf.  my  AW  und 
Nucktigal!,  p.  19).  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in 

rvn  we  have  the  ancient  form  of  the  word  pfaov, 
rosa,  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  redness  of  the 
flower,  ipvOptt,  mtilus,  Sanskrit  rudh-ira,  Gothic 
rauds  (Ben fey,  ii.  125).  That  even  the  so  called 
Semitic  and  classical  languages  have  many  words 
and  roots  in  common,  especially  such  as  denote 
common  objects,  as  colors,  animals,  plants,  is  mani 
fest  from  numerous  instances,  as  e.  y.  i\<p6s,  albus, 

7^7*  At  all  events,  the  thought  of  Kuth  as  the 
Moabitish  Rose  is  in  itself,  apart  from  the  philolog 
ical  probability,  too  attractive  to  refrain  from  giv 
ing  expression  to  the  conjecture.'2 

And  they  dwelt  there  about  ten  years.  The 
selection  of  such  maidens  as  the  sequel  shows 
Ruth  and  Orpah  to  be,  and  the  peaceful  relations 
which  must  have  existed  between  all  parties  con 
cerned,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  reduce  the 
offense  of  Naomi's  sons  against  the  marriage  law  to 
its  mildest  form.  But  the  distance  at  which  they 
keep  themselves  from  their  native  land  and  people 
when  these  arc  in  distress,  in  order  to  find  happi 
ness  and  rest  for  themselves  elsewhere,  does  not 
prove  productive  of  blessings.  The  lot  that  l>e- 
talls  them  is  very  sad.  The  father,  who  feared  lest 
he  should  not  be  able  to  live  at  home,  had  scarcely 
reached  the  strangers'  land  In-fore  he  died.  The 
sons  founded  their  houses  in  Moab,  and  Moab  be 
came  their  grave.  They  were  probably  determined 
not  to  return  home  before  the  famine  was  over ; 
and  when  it  was  over,  they  themselves  were  no 
more.  The  father  had  emigrated  in  order  to  have 
more  and  to  secure  his  family  ;  and  now  his  widow 
had  neither  husband,  nor  sons,  nor  proj>erty. 
Mali IMII  and  Chilion  had  died  childless  ;  "joy  "  and 
"ornament"  had  given  way  to  mourning  and  the 
signs  of  bereavement  —  Naomi  stood  alone  in  a 
foreign  land.  Then  she  arose  with  her  daughters- 
n-law. 

Ver.  6.  For  Jehovah  had*  visited  his  people 
to  give  them  bread.  Believing  Israel  sees  the 
government  of  (iod  in  everything.  Everything 
comes  from  Him  and  is  designed  to  discipline  and 
instruct  mankind.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  47,  48,  it  is 
written  that  in  case  Israel  shall  apostatize  from 
(iod  and  cease  to  serve  Him,  it  shall  serve  its  ene 
mies,  and  that  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  nakedness 
and  want.  That  the  famine  which  had  at  this 
time  befallen  Bethlehem  was  the  consequence  of 
one  of  those  military  tyrannies  which,  as  the  Book 


rlalon,  appearance,  or  better, 
Mend.     The  explanation  of  H^"^  a*  Am</,  rate  on  the 

•uppoeltion  that  It  Ii  the  came  with  PH^.  (be  two  mid 
dle  letters  being  trannpoMd.  Oeeenitu  derive!  it  from  the 
Arable  'OrpAiin,  a  maoe  ;  cf.  the  Heb.  *)^,  neck.  "It 
may,  however,  be  more  luluble,"  layi  {fright,  "a*  the 
MM  of  a  female,  to  regard  It  ••  Identical  with  the  Arable 
'Or/***  In  the  MUM  of  ItUrality."  _  Tr] 
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of  Judges  relates,  chastised  the  people,  there  is 
not  the  least  indication.  But  a  chastisement  it 
certainly  was,  even  though  this  is  not  asserted. 
(  And  doubtless,  the  people,  as  it  usually  did  under 
such  circumstances,  turned  with  penitence  and 
prayer  to  its  God.  Then  the  years  of  famine  came 
to  an  end.  God  remembered  his  people.  It  is  a 
judgment  of  God  when  He  allows  men  to  go  their 
own  ways  and  help  themselves  in  their  necessities 
and  sufferings  (cf.  the  vwepiSAv,  Acts,  xvii.  30) ; 
but  in  his  mercy  He  remembers  them,  as  he  re 
membered  Israel  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ii.  24).  The  word 

"T(2^  here  used,  occurs  repeatedly  for  such  a  re 
turn   of  divine  remembrance.      God  remembered 


Sarah,  silently  mourning  over  her  childless 
ness  (Gen.  xxi.  1).  After  Moses  had  performed 
wonders  l>efore  Israel  in  Egypt,  the  people  believed, 

and  when  they  heard  that  God  had  observed  ("T(2^) 
the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  had  looked  upon 
their  affliction,  they  bowed  down  and  worshipped 
(Ex.  iv.  31). 

From  the  turn  of  the  language  that  God  "  re 
membered  "  to  "  give  bread  "  to  his  people,  more 
particularly  to  Bethlehem,  the  "  House  of  Bread," 
it  may  properly  be  inferred  that  the  famine  was 
not  th'e  resuk  of  war,  but  of  drought. 

NOTE  ON  BETHLEHEM  AND  THE  GRAVE  OF 
RACHEL.  "  No  one,"  says  Robinson  (Bill.  Res.  i. 
471 ),  has  ever  doubted,  I  believe,  that  the  present 
Beit  Lahm,  '  House  of  Flesh,'  of  the  Arabs,  is 
identical  with  the  ancient  Bethlehem,  '  House  of 
Bread/  of  the  Jews.  The  present  distance  of  two 
hours  from  Jerusalem  corresponds  very  exactly  to 
the  six  Roman  miles  of  antiquity."  Schubert 
justly  calls  it  the  most  attractive  and  significant 
of  all  the  world's  birthplaces. 

This  Bethlehem,  where  Rachel  died,  where  Boaz 
married  Ruth,  where  David  was  born,  and  Jesus 
Christ  entered  the  world,  is  to-day,  as  Ritter  re 
marks,  a  little  city  or  village  "  hardly  worthy  of 
mention  on  its  own  account,  having  scarcely  a 
single  noteworthy  characteristic,  except  the  un 
changing  carpet  of  green,  and  the  beautiful  sky 
from  which  once  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about  the  shepherds. 

Bethlehem  lies  two  short  hours  south  of  Jerusa 
lem,  on  two  moderate-sized  hills,  on  whose  north 
ern  and  eastern  declivities  the  dwelling-houses 
of  the  place  are  built.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Wady  et  Taamirah.  During  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Justinian  it  flourished  greatly  for  a 
season,  which,  however,  did  not  prove  long.  Its 
present  inhabitants  are  mostly  Christians.  They 
are  a  strong  and  energetic  race.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  warlike  feuds  seem  to  have  given  the 
place  a  better  title  to  be  called  Bethlachem,  House 
of  War.  than  Bethlehem. 

Toward  the  west,  there  is  a  succession  of  irregu 
lar  hills  and  valleys  as  far  as  the  chapel  over 
Rachel's  sepulchre.  The  Jews  considered  this  as 
an  especiallv  sacred  spot.1  The  monument  is  de 
scribed  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited  Pales 
tine  somewhere  between  A.  D.  1160  and  1173, 
as  consisting  of  "  eleven  stones,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  with  a  cupola  resting 

1  [They  do  still.  Dr.  Uackc-tt,  who  visited  the  tomb  in 
1852,  says :  "  The  Jews,  as  would  be  expected,  regard  the 
spot  with  peculiar  interest.  One  of  them  filled  a  ban  with 
earth  collected  near  the  to'mb,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  my 
travelling  companions  to  bring  home  with  him  to  tin- 
country,  as  a  present  to  a  brother  of  the  Jew  residing  here." 


on  four  pillars  over  them ;  and  all  passing  Jews 
write  their  names  on  the  stones  of  the  monument " 
(ed.  Asher,  p.  40).  The  Jewish  traveller  Petachia 
(circa  A.  D.  1175-80),  writes  as  follows:  "  Eleven 
stones  lie  on  the  grave  of  Rachel,  according  to  the 
eleven  tribes,  for  Benjamin  was  only  born  as  his 
mother  died.  The  stones  are  of  marble  ;  and  the 
stone  of  Jacob,  also  marble,  covers  all  the  others, 
and  is  very  large,  so  that  it  requires  many  persons 
to  move  it"  This  induces  the  author  to  add  the 
following  legend  :  "  The  monks  who  live  a  mile 
away,  once  took  the  stone  from  the  grave,  and  de 
posited  it  by  their  church ;  but  the  next  morning 
they  saw  it  again  at  the  grave  as  before  "  (ed. 
Carmoly,  p.  97). 

The  author  of  Jichits  ha  Abot  gives  a  description 
of  the  cupola  as  it  was  in  his  time  (cf.  Hottinger, 
Cippi  Hebraici,  p.  33,  Carmoly,  Itineraires,  etc., 
p.  436).  The  Arabian  traveller  Edrisi  (about 
A.  D.  1150 ;  ed.  Jaubert,  i.  345)  and  Another  anon 
ymous  writer  (Fundgrul>en  des  Orients,  ii.  135 ; 
Carmoly,  p.  457)  also  speak  of  it 

Buckingham's  description  (A.  D.  1816)  is  as  fol 
lows  :  "  We  entered  it  on  the  south  side  by  an 
aperture  through  which  it  was  difficult  to  crawl,  as 
it  has  no  doorway,  and  found  on  the  inside  a  square 
mass  of  masonry  in  the  centre,  built  up  from  the 
floor  nearly  to  the  roof,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to 
leave  barely  a  narrow  passage  for  walking  around 
it.  It  is  plastered  with  white  stucco  on  the  outer 
surface,  and  is  sufficiently  large  and  high  to  enclose 
within  it  any  ancient  pillar  that  might  have  been 
found  on  the  grave  of  Rachel.  Around  the  in 
terior  face  of  the  walls  is  an  arched  recess  on  each 
side,  and  over  every  part  of  the  stucco  are  written 
and  engraved  a  profusion  of  names,  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Roman  characters."  (Cf.  Palestine,  i. 
336.) 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL.* 

"  A  man  of  Bethlehem-jadah  went  to  sojourn  in 
Moab."  Because  there  is  famine  at  home,  the 
family,  of  Elimelech  migrate  to  a  foreign  country. 
They  alone  think  that  the  distress  cannot  be  borne. 
Instead  of  crying  to  God  and  trusting  in  Him, 
along  with  their  brethren,  in  Bethlehem,  they  pro 
ceed  to  an  enemy's  land,  where  heathen  worship 
false  gods.  Their  emigration  testifies  to  a  decrease 
in  their  faith.  Here  it  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham,  Go  to  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee  ;  but 
it  must  rather  be  said,  They  went  to  a  land  that 
God  had  rejected.  The  result  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  God  did  not  bless  their  de 
parture,  and  therefore  their  entrance  brought  no 
joy.  They  sought  to  avoid  one  affliction,  and  fell 
into  a  heavier.  The  men  escaped  famine,  but  death 
overtook  them.  They  had  not  trusted  God's  love 
at  home,  and  so  his  judgments  smote  them  abroad. 

Results  like  these  should  also  be  contemplated  bv 
many  who  undertake  to  emigrate  in  our  days.  No't 
many  go  as  Abraham  went  to  Canaan,  or  as  Jacob 
went  to  Egypt ;  the  majority  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Elimelech. 

Continue  in  thy  land,  and  support  thyself  hon 
estly.  "  To  many  "  —  says  a  book  called  Sabbat- 
liche  Erinnerunt/en,  —  "  it  may  be  a  necessity  to 
leave  their  native  land,  for  the  relations  of  life  are 

See  Scripture  Illustrations,  Boston,  1865,  p.  102,  where  a 
small  engraving  of  the  present  exterior  of  the  sepulchre 

is  al-«o  given Tr.] 

2  [Compare  the  Introduction,  Sect.  6,  for  some  general 
Homiletical  Hints  on  the  whole  Book Tr.] 
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manifold  and  often  strange ;  but  most  of  those 
who  in  these  days  seize  the  pilgrim-staff,  are  not 
driven  by  distress.  It  is  not  hunger  after  bread, 
or  want  of  work  that  urges  them,  but  hunger 
after  gain,  and  the  want  of  life  in  God."  ' 

STARKE  :  Dearth  and  famine  are  a  great  plague, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  pray  with  reference 
to  them,  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us ! " 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Elimelech  emigrated  to  a 
heathen  land,  where  the  living  God  was  not  ac 
knowledged,  while  emigrants  of  the  present  day 
go  for  the  most  part  to  lands  where  churches  are 
already  in  existence.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Elimelech,  notwithstanding  his  unbelieving  flight, 
became  after  all  no  Moabite.  The  emigrant's 
grand  concern  should  be  not  to  have  the  spirit  of 
a  Moabite  when  he  leaves  his  native  land.  Many 
have  ended  much  more  sadly  than  Elimelech.  and 
have  left  no  name  behind.  Elimelcch's  kindred  was 
vet  visited  with  blessings,  because  the  faithful, 
believing  spirit  of  an  Israeli tish  woman,  Naomi, 
worked  in  his  household. 

STAKKE  :  Husband  and  wife  should  continue  true 
to  each  other,  in  love  and  in  sorrow,  in  good  and 
evil  days. 

"  And  the  name  of  his  wife  was  Naomi."  Naomi 
means,  "  pleasant,  lovely/'  As  her  name,  so  her 
character.  Her  name  was  the  mirror  of  her  na 
ture.  And  truly,  names  ought  not  to  be  borne  in 
vain.  [FULLER  :  Names  are  given  to  men  and  wo 
men,  not  only  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other, 
but  also,  —  1 .  To  stir  them  up  to  verify  the  mean 
ings  and  significations  of  their  names.  Wherefore 
let  every  Obadiah  strive  to  be  a  "  servant  of  God," 
every  Nathaniel  to  be  "  a  gift  of  God,"  Onesimus 
to  be  "  profitable,"  every  Roger  "  quiet  and  peace 
able  "  (?)  Robert  "famous  for  counsel"  (?),  and 
William  "  a  help  and  defense  "  to  many.  2.  To 
incite  them  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  those  worthy 
persons  who  formerly  have  been  Ix-arers  and  own 
ers  of  their  names.  Let  all  Abrahams  be  faithful, 
Isaacs  quiet,  Jacobs  painful,  Josephs  chaste  ;  every 
Lewis,  pious  ;  Edward,  confessor  of  the  true  faith ; 
William,  conqueror  over  his  own  corruptions.  Let 
them  also  carefully  avoid  those  sins  for  which  the 
bearers  of  the  names  stand  Iwanded  to  posterity. 
Let  every  Jonah  lieware  of  frowardness,  Thomas 
of  distrustfulness,  etc.  If  there  be  two  of  our 
names,  one  exceedingly  good,  the  other  notoriously 
evil,  let  us  decline  the  vices  of  the  one,  and  prac 
tice  the  virtues  of  the  other.  Let  every  Judas  not 
follow  Judas  Iscariot,  who  betrayed  our  Saviour, 

1  [Without  questioning  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing 
remark*,  it  may  iHWfthllai  nerre  a  good  purpora  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  sentences  from  Dr.  Thou.  Fuller 
(1664),  which  rmd  to-day  Muggest  the  great  need  of  that 
caution  in  "  application  "  which  they  also exemplify  :  "  Now 
if  any  do  demand  of  me  my  opinion  concerning  our  breth 
ren  which  of  late  left  thin  kingdom  to  adrance  a  plantation 
in  New  England ;  nurely  I  think,  as  St.  Paul  laid  concern 
ing  virgin*,  be  had  '  received  no  commandment  from  the 
Lord  ; '  to  I  cannot  find  any  just  warrant  to  encourage  men 
to  Mdsrfrkii  thU  removal ;  but  think  rather  the  counsel 


but  Judas  the  brother  of  James,  the  writer  of  the 
General  Epistle ;  each  Demetrius  not  follow  him 
in  the  Acts  who  made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  but 
Demetrius,  3  John,  ver.  1 2,  who  had  "  a  good  report 
of  all  men  ;  "  every  Ignatius  not  imitate  Ignatius 
Loyola,  the  lame  father  of  blind  obedience,  Lut  Ig 
natius,  the  worthy  martyr  in  the  primitive  church. 
And  if  it  should  chance,  through  the  indiscretion 
of  parents  and  godfathers,  that  a  bad  name  should 
be  imposed  on  any,  O  let  not  "  folly  "  be  "  with  * 

them,  because  Nabal  is  their  name In 

the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  a  royal 
ship  called  "  The  Revenge,"  which,  having  main 
tained  a  long  fight  against  a  fleet  of  Spaniards 
(wherein  eight  hundred  great  shot  were  discharged 
against  her),  was  at  last  fain  to  yield ;  but  no 
sooner  were  her  men  gone  out  of  her,  and  two 
hundred  fresh  Spaniards  come  into  her,  but  she 
suddenly  sunk  them  and  herself;  and  so  "  The  Re 
venge  "  was  revenged.  Shall  lifeless  pieces  of  wood 
answer  the  names  which  men  impose  upon  them, 
and  shall  not  reasonable  souls  do  the  same?  —  Tr.J. 

[Bi*.  HALL  :  Betwixt  the  reigu  of  the  judges, 
Israel  was  plagued  with  tyranny  ;  and  while  some 
of  them  reigned,  with  famine.  Seldom  did  that 
rebellious  people  want  somewhat  to  humble  them. 
One  rod  is  not  enough  fur  a  stubborn  child. 

FULLER  :  The  prodigal  child  complained,  "  How 
many  hired  servants  of  my  father  have  bread 
enough,  and  I  die  for  hunger !  "  So  here  we  see 
that  the  uncircumcizcd  Moaliites,  God's  slaves  and 
vassals,  had  plenty  of  store,  whilst  Israel,  God's 
children  (Imt  his  prodigal  children,  which  by 
their  sins  had  displeased  their  Heavenly  Father), 
were  pinched  with  penury. 

THE  SAME  :  Let  us  not  abuse  strangers,  and 
make  a  prey  of  them,  but  rather  let  us  IK-  courteous 
unto  them,  lest  the  barbarians  condemn  us,  who 
so  courteously  entreated  St.  Paul,  with  his  ship 
wrecked  companions,  and  the  Moabites  in  my  text, 
who  suffered  Elimelech,  when  he  came  into  the 
land,  to  continue  there. 

THE  SAME  :  "  And  Eliniflech  dnd."  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  tree  thrive  that  hath  been  trans 
planted  when  it  was  old. 

THE  SAME  :  "  And  she  was  left,  and  her  two 
sons."  Here  we  see  how  mercifully  God  dealt 
with  Naomi,  in  that  He  quenched  not  all  the  sparks 
of  her  comfort  at  once,  but  though  He  took  away 
the  stork,  He  left  her  the  stems.  Indeed,  after 
wards  He  took  them  away  also  ;  but  first  He  pro 
vided  her  with  a  gracious"  daughter-in-law.  — Tr.J 

best  that  king  Joash  prescribed  to  Amaziah.  'Tarry  nt 
home.'  Yet  M  for  thorn  that  are  already  gone,  far  be  it 
from  ux  to  conceive  them  to  be  such  to  whom  we  may  not 
ny,  '  Qod  .-INT. l."  us  it  in  in  2  John  vemc  10  :  but  let  us 
pity  them,  and  pray  for  them  ;  for  nure  they  have  no  need 
of  our  mock*,  which  I  am  afraid  have  text  much  of  their 
own  miseries.  I  conclude  therefore  of  the  two  KtiglninU, 
what  our  Saviour  iwith  of  the  two  wine«,  Luke  v.  39  :  'No 
man  having  touted  of  the  old  presently  desireth  the  new : 
for  he  faith,  The  old  is  better.'  "  —  Tr.J 
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VERSES  7-18. 
Faithfulness  until  Death. 

7  Wherefore  [And]  she  went  forth  out  of  the  place  where  she  was,  and  her  two 
daughters-in-law  with  her  ;  *  and  they  [already]  went  on  the  way  to  return  unto  the 

8  land  of  Judah.     And  Naomi  said  [Then  said  Naomi]  unto  her  two  daughters-in-law, 
Go,  return  each  to  her  mother's  house  :  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  deal  kindly  with  you.a 

9  as  ye  have  dealt  with  the  dead,  and  with  me.     The  Lord  [Jehovah]  grant  you  that 
ye  may  find  8  rest  [a  resting-place],  each  of  you  in  the  house  of  her  husband.    Then 

1  0  she  kissed  them  ;  and  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept.     And  they  said  unto  her, 

1  1   Surely  4  we  will  return  with  thee  unto  thy  people.     And  Naomi  said,  Turn  again 

[Return],  my  daughters  :  why  will  ye  go  with  me  ?   are  there  yet  any  more  sons  in 

12  my  womb,  that  they  may  be  your  husbands  ?     Turn  again  [Return],  my  daughters, 
go  your  way  [omit  :  your  way]  ;  for  I  am  too  old  to  have  [to  belong  (again)  to]  an 
husband.     If  [Even  if]  I  should  say,6  I  have  hope,  if  I  should  have  [should  belong 

13  to]  an  husband  also  to-night,  and  should  also  bear  sons  ;  would  ye  [then]  6  tarry  for 
them  [omit  :  for  them]  till  they  were  grown  ?  would  ye  stay  for  them  [would  you 
then  shut  yourselves  up]  from  having  husbands  [in  order  7  (after  all)  not  to  belong 
to  a  husband]  ?  nay,  my  daughters  ;  for  it  grieveth  me  much  for  your  sakes  [it  is 
much  more  bitter  to  me  than  to  you],8  that  [since]  the  hand  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

14  is  gone  out  against  me.     And  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept  again.9     And 

15  Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law  [and  turned  back]  ;  but  Ruth  clave  unto  her.     And  she 
[Naomi]  said,  Behold,  thy  sister-in-law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people,  and  unto  her 

ds  [God]:10  return  thou  [also]  after  thy  sister-in-law.     And  Ruth  said,  Entreat 
Urge]  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or   [and]  to  return  from  following  after  thee  :  for 
whither  thou  goest,  I   will  go  ;  and  where  thou  lodgest  [abidest],  I  will  lodge 

17  [abide]  :  thy  people  shall  be  [is]   my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God:  Where  thou 
diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried  :  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  do  so  to  me,  and 

18  more  also,  ifn  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me.     When  [And  when]  she  saw 
that  she  was  steadfastly  minded  to  go  with  her,  then  she  left  speaking  unto  [ceased  to 

dissuade]  her. 

TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  7.  —  From  this  verse,  and  the  preceding  (cf.  also  ver.  10),  it  appears  plain,  as  Bertheau  remark?,  that  not  onlj 
Naomi,  but  also  both  her  daughters-in-law,  set  out  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Judah.  It  may  be  true  that  JVaowit, 
determined  from  the  start  that  they  must  not  carry  out  this  intention,  «  looked  upon  them  as  only  bearing  her  company 
for  a  while  before  parting  ''  (Dr.  Cassel,  below)  ;  but  it  seems  at  least  as  likely  that  in  the  struggle  between  duty  and 
inclination,  she  did  not  finally  reach  this  conclusion  until  the  moment  that  she  attempted  to  give  it  effect.  The 

3-)27  /  is  of  course  strictly  applicable  only  to  Naomi.  —  TB.] 
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[2  Ver.  8.  —  "TDn  np^y  ITrP  ntZ7^  :  lit.  Jehovah  do  kindness  with  you.  On  the  form  Hl!?^  as  opta 
tive,  cf.  Oes.  127,  3,  b.  Although  the  shortened  form  ££73?^  ia  more  usual,  its  substitution  by  the  Keri  is  unnecessary. 

In  C3B^  the  suffix  is  masc.,  although  referring  to  women,  cf.  also  QjTVt273?  in  the  next  member  of  the  clause. 
Similar'  departures  from  strict  grammatical  propriety  occur  in  vers.  9,  11/13,  19',  22,  ch.  iv.  11.  Gesenius  regards  them 
as  originally  colloquial  inaccuracies,  which  afterwards  passed  into  books,  §  121,  6,  Hern.  1.  All  but  two  (vers.  19,  22)  of 
those  in  our  Book  are  actually  found  in  conversations. 

[3  Ver.  9.  —  ^H^JP'I,  imperat.  tcriptio  defect,  for  nDS!£E).  On  the  construction,  cf.  Ges.  130,  1.  The  imperat.  It 
only  a  stronger  jussive,  hence  easily  connected  with  it.  —  TB.] 

[4  Ver.  10.  —  13  ;  Dr.  Cassel  first  supplies  :  «  We  will  not  turn  back,"  and  then  renders  ^2  by  denn,  t(for,"cf.  Gtea 
Lex.  s.  v.  ^3,  B.  3,  b.  In  that  case,  however  (after  the  implied  negation),  sondern,  "  but,"  would  be  better  than  «  for." 

But  it  is  best  taken  like  on  in  N.  T.  before  words  directly  quoted,  cf.  Lex.  \.  c.  B.  1,  b.  Hell's  remark,  that  «  ^3  before 
words  in  direct  discourse  serves  to  strengthen,  being  almost  equal  to  an  assurance,"  is  certainly  not  true  in  all  cases,  cf. 
1  Sam.  x.  19  ;  1  Kgs.  xi.  22.  —TB.] 

[6  Ver.  12.  —  Vn"?pW  ^3  :  ^3  is  causal,  and  introduces  another  but  closely  connected  reason  (the  first,  also 
introduced  by  ^3,  being  given  in  the  preceding  clause)  why  they  should  return,  cf.  Isa.  vi.  5  ;  Ps.  xxii.  12.  In  English, 
we  should  represent  this  ^S  —  *3  by  "for—  and."  "TPpS,  VT\H,  and  *J-TJ^J,  are  a11  conditional  perfect*, 
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.ILII  1111       1  .     Hill  •Illl  1.       '    --   •-' :  -"'   "' "'  °  -*-      Cf.  Ew.8S7b.     In  English  we  might 

Imitate  the  sentence  thus :  "  For  (let  us  suppose)  I  say,  I  have  hope ;  I  have  a  husband  ;  I  have  children  ;  will  you," 
etc.] 

[•  Ver.  18.  —  "jnbn  is  the  fern,  suffix  ^H,  nsed  as  a  neuter  (ef.  Oes.  107,  8),  with  prep.   7  and  the  interrogative 

n  *  ''  under  these  circumstances,"  or  briefly  "  then,"  as  inserted  in  the  text  after  Dr.  Cassel.  The  word  in  this 
sense  is  not  unusual  in  Chaldee,  cf  Dan.  ii.  6,  9,  24  ;  Bin  T.  12.  In  Hebrew  it  is  found  again  at  Job  xxx.  24.  As  it 
occurs  here  in  the  colloquy  of  Naomi  with  her  daughters,  it  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  word  current  in  the  linglsifi 
of  daily  life.  Bee  KeU,  Introd.  to  O.  T.  $  137,  2.  The  rendering  of  the  E.  V.  (after  Sept.,  Vulg.,  etc.),  "  for  them,"  is  very 
improbable,  both  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  word,  the  emphasis  being  clearly  on  «  wait,"  and  also  because  of  its 
fern,  sufflx.  —  TB.J 

[7  Ver.  18-  —  Vnb2*?»  lit.  "to  not,"  Dr.  Cassel,  MWI.  VHylly  expresses  negative  design,  as  7?P/  positive. 
The  necessary  result  It  here  represented  as  designed,  cf.  the  use*  oV  Ivi,  Win.  68,  10,  6.  —  TR.] 

[8  Ver.  13.  —  3?Q  "T*S?P  ^"HQ^S  :  Dr.  Cassel  Interprets  rather  than  renders  :  "  for  I  am  much  worse  off  than 
you,  since  against  me*"  etc.  'Substantially'  the  same  rendering  is  given  by  Kell,  De  Wette,  Wright,  Wordsworth,  etc. 
M  80  Sept.,  which  has  Cnrip  V«,  not  vn-ip  vp»r,  and  so  Syr.  and  Arabic  "  (Wordsworth).  Bertheau,  like  E.  V.  takes 
D2Q  =  on  your  account,  for  your  sake.  The  objection  that  this  would  require  C^b?  instead  of  C3O  (<*•  2  Sam. 
I.  26),  does  not  hold,  cf.  Prov.  T.  18  ;  Eccles.  ii.  10,  etc.  But  the  other  rendering  yields  a  better  sense.  "IS  may  be 
adjective,  noun,  or  verb,  vix.  8  sing.  perf.  of  ""HE,  used  impersonaUy.  —  Tr.] 

[9  Ver.  14.  —  T\$  :  Dr.  Caasel— " exceedingly."  But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  change  the  English  "again." 
referring  to  ver.  9.  —  TR.] 

[10  Ver.  15.  —  rPnbft:  Sept  and  Vulg.  render  by  the  plural,  "gods."  Luther  has  the  sing.,  and  so  Dr.  Cansel. 
The  reference  is  apparently  to  the  national  deity — "her  people  and  her  god"  —  namely,  Chemosh  (Num.  xxi.  21*) : 
hence,  the  sing,  is  to  be  preferred.  It  Nems  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  Naomi  «  words  do  not  necessarily  con 
tain  anv  recognition  of  the  Moabittah  deity,  or  indicate  (as  Wright  suggests)  that  "  she  was  possibly  led  astray  by  the 
false  Idea  that  Jehovah  was  only  the  Ood  of  Israel."  Was  Jephthab,  then,  similarly  led  astray  (cf.  Judg  xi.  24,  27)  ?  — 
Tr.J 

[11  Ver.  17.  —  ^"3  Is  not  "if"  (CM,  1  Sam.  ill.  17,  etc.),  but  «  that,"  cf.  1  Sam.  xiv.  44  ;  1  Kgs.  ii.  23.  Vl^aC*:. 
"I  swear,"  or  some  such  expression,  is  understood,  cf.  Gen.  xxii.  16.  The  E.  V.  might  be  corrected  by* leaving 
*3  untranslated,  and  rendering  :  "  only  death  shall  part  thee  and  me."  The  Hebrew,  instead  of  invoking  a  definite 
Ja^yiiMtt  or  calamity  on  himself,  In  case  he  breaks  his  oath,  simply  says  i"T3,  which  with  the  addition  "  and  more  too," 
is  perhaps  more  awful  to  the  imagination  because  it  is  not  definite.  —  On  the  article  with  "  death,"  cf.  Oes.  109,  Bern. 
Le.  — T*.] 


EXEOETICAL   AND    DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  7.  And  she  went  forth  out  of  the  place. 
The  place  is  not  named,  nor  is  it  necessary.  The 
I«ra«-liti-li  family  had  after  all  not  become  nat 
uralized  in  it.  No  one  asks  Naomi  to  stay.  No 
one  accompanies  her,  save  her  two  daughters-in- 
law,  the  youthful  widows  of  her  too  early  faded 
•on*. 

And  they  already  went  on  the  way.  Until 
then  Naomi  had  looked  on  her  daughters-in-law  as 
only  hearing  her  company  for  a  while  f>efore  part 
ing.  But  being  now  far"  from  their  place  of  resi 
dence,  on  the  highway  from  Moab  to  Judah,  she 
•tops,  and  bids  them  return. 

Ver.  8.  Jehovah  deal  kindly  with  you,  as  ye 
have  dealt  with  the  dead  and  with  me.  A 
scene  now  begins  of  unequaled  tenderness  and 
amiahlcness.  We  get  a  look  into  a  family-life  that 
may  servo  aa  a  model  for  all.  It  is  an  'honor  to 
the  deceased  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  that  they 
made  such  a  selection  of  wives  ;  but  they  mast  also 
have  been  worthy  of  the  enduring  love  they  awak 
ened,  notwithstanding  that  there  were  no  children 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  affection.  The  attach 
ment  of  the  Moahitish  women,  Uuth  and  Orpah, 
to  their  new  family,  must  be  grounded  in  psycho 
logical  facto,  with  a  knowledge  of  whfch  frtupnii 
cannot  dispense.  The  Moabitish  women  had  en 
tered  into  an  Israelitish  house,  and  had  breathed 
the  beneficent  atmosphere  of  a  family  of  Judah. 
Marriage  and  family  life  form  the  real  mirror  of 
n-liiri""*  In-lief  and  worship.  Hence,  the  apostle, 
in  his  sublime  manner,  arranges  the  relation,  <>t 
husband  and  wife  by  referring  to  the  love  of  Christ 
for  his  church  (Ephes.  T.  22  ff).  Ancient  Israel, 


therefore,  distinguished  itself  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  not  merely  by  the  name  of  its  (iod,  but 
by  its  life  at  home  in  the  family,  by  faithfulness 
and  love  to  wife  and  child.  Purity  and  morality 
in  marriage  were  the  necessary  results  of  faith  in 
the  only,  living  God,  as  much  as  a  life  of  unchaste 
and  sensual  pleasures  lielonged  to  the  al>oinina- 
tions  of  idolatry  among  the  Ammonites,  and  Moab- 
ites.  Among  the  worst  sins  into  which  Israel  fell 
in  the  desert,  was  the  "whoredom  with  the  daugh 
ters  of  Moab  in  the  service  of  Baal-Peor  (Num. 
xxv.)  ;  by  executing  summary  and  terrible  pun 
ishment  on  which,  Phinrhas  the  priest  won  for 
himself  an  enduring  blessing.  The  Mosaic  law 
does  not  contain  special  and  extended  instructions 
as  to  the  treatment  of  wife  and  child.  Hut  the 
command,  "  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery," 
stands  among  the  Sinaitic  Ten  as  the  reflection  of 
that  other  which  says,  "  thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods."  An  affectionate,  moral  family  life  had 
become  an  Isratlitish  characteristic  through  the 
influence  of  the  Israclitish  faith,  as  is  evident 
already  in  patriarchal  times  from  the  instances  of 
Sarah,  Rebecca,  Rachel  and  Leah.  But  it  showed 
itself  still  more  brightly  in  Israel  as  a  nation,  liv 
ing  by  the  side  of  other  tribes  in  Canaan,  since 
monogamy  had  become  its  natural  and  prevailing 
practice.  "Every  profounder  apprehension  of  do 
mestic  relations,  brought  about  by  man's  con 
sciousness  of  God,  affects  the  wife  especially.  She 
experiences  most  deeply  the  Jx-'neficcnce  of  a  life 
sanctified  by  the  law  of  God.  Her  happiness  and 
her  love,  indissolubly  connected,  deticnu  upon  the 
moral  education  of  the  man  she  follows.  Ruth 
and  Orpah  felt  the  impression  of  the  higher  moral- 
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ity  which,  in  contrast  with  the  Moabitish  home,  f 
pervaded  every  Israelitish  household.  It  is  not  I 
necessary  to  conceive  of  Mahlon  and  Chilion  as 
men  of  eminence  in  this  respect ;  but  they  held 
fast  to  their  famile  traditions,  according  to  which 
the  wife  occupied  a  position  of  tenderness,  pro 
tected  by  love  and  solicitude.  They  did  not  act  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  law  when  they  married 
Moabitish  wives ;  but  neither  did  they  unite  with 
them  in  the  idolatry  of  Baal-Peor.  Although  they 
may  not  have  been  specially  pious  and  god-fearing 
men,  their  national  mode  of  home  and  married 
life  nevertheless  contrasted  with  that  of  Moab,  and 
all  the  more  strongly  because  they  lived  in  the 
midst  of  Moab.  Both  the  young  women,  ac 
quainted  with  the  fate  of  Moabitish  marriages,  felt 
themselves  gratefully  attracted  to  the  Israelitish 
house  into  which  they  entered.  They  had  not  ac 
cepted  the  law  and  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  they  re 
quited  the  kind  and  tender  treatment  they  received 
wtfh  equally  self-sacrificing  love.  That  Naomi 
can  acknowledge  this,  after  having  observed  them 
through  ten  years  of  married  life,  what  a  picture 
of  peace  and  happiness  does  it  suggest !  The 
women  had  not  only  heard  the  religion  of  Jehovah 
confessed  in  Moab*  (cf.  the  expression  :  Jehovah 
deal  kindly  with  you,  etc.),  but  they  had  seen  the 
expression  of  it  in  the  life.  What  they  have  done 
and  are  yet  ready  to  do,  is  the  consequence  thereof. 
For  national  divisions,  we  here  see,  are  overcome 
rather  by  the  preaching  of  the  life  than  by  the 
verbal  proclamation  of  doctrine. 

Naomi  praises  not  only  the  love  which  Ruth  and 
Orpah  have  manifested  toward  their  husbands, 
but  also  that  which  they  have  shown  towards  her 
self,  the  mother-in-law.  And  this  is  yet  more 
noteworthy.  Ancients  and  moderns  unite  in  com 
plaints  of  the  unhappy  relations  between  daugh 
ters-  and  mothers-in-law.  Plutarch,  treating  of  the 
duties  of  married  persons,  relates  that  in  Leptis,  in 
Africa,  it  was  customary  for  the  bride  on  the  day 
after  the  wedding  to  send  to  the  bridegroom's 
mother  to  ask  for  a  pot,  which  the  latter  refuses, 
pretending  that  she  has  none,  in  order  that  the 
young  wife  may  speedily  become  acquainted  with 
the  stepmotherly  disposition  of  her  mother-in-law, 
and  be  less  easily  provoked  when  subsequently 
more  serious  troubles  arise.1  In  Terence  (Hecyra, 
ii.  1,  4),  Laches  laments  "that  all  mothers-in-law 
have  ever  hated  their  daughters-in-law  "  (two  animo 
omnes  socrus  oderunt  minis).'2  Juvenal,  in  his 
satire  against  women  (vi.  231),  says,  in  a  rather 
coarse  way,  that  matrimonial  peace  is  inconceiva 
ble  so  long  as  the  mother-in-law  lives  (des/>eranda 
salva  concordia  socm).  Old  German  popular  say 
ings  faithfully  reproduce  the  ancient  maxims : 
"  Diu  Swifjer  ne  weiss,  dass  sie  Snur  aewesan  "  (the 
mother-in-law  has  forgotten  that  she  was  ever  a 
daughter-in-law)  ;8  "  Die  beste  Swigar  ist  die,  auf 
deren  Rock  die  Ganse  weiden"  (the  best  mother-in- 
law  is  one  on  whose  gown  the  geese  feed,  i.  e.  who 
is  dead). 

The  family  life  of  Naomi  with  her  daughters-in- 
law  affords  no  trace  whatever  of  such  sad  experi 
ences.  They  mutually  love  each  other  —  both 
during  the  lives  of  the  husbands  and  after  their 
decease,  —  although  they  belong  to  different  tribes. 
The  praise  for  this  naturally  belongs  largely  to 

1  Cf.  Jerome,  adv.  Jovinian,  lib.  i.  48,  p.  817,  and  Com 
ment,  ad   Michaam,   on  ch.  vii.  p.  619  (ed.   Migne,  vi.  p. 
1221). 

2  Pliny,  in  his  Panegyr.  Trajani,  cap.   84,  says ;  "  quo 
quidem   admirabilius  existimandum  est,  quod  mulieribus 


the  mother,  whose  kind  and  genial  soul  evidently 
answered  to  her  beautiful  name.  Thus  much  mav 
also  be  gathered  from  her  further  conversation 
with  her  daughters.  But  the  unhappy  relations 
between  daughter  and  mother-in-law,  elsewhere 
usual,  must  in  general  have  been  unknown  in 
Israel.  Otherwise  the  prophet  could  not  represent 
it  as  a  sign  of  the  extremest  social  ruin  that, 
as  the  son  against  the  father,  and  the  daughter 
against  the  mother,  so  the  daughter-in-law  rises 
up  against  the  mother-in-law  (Mic.  vii.  6)  ;  a  pas 
sage  to  which  Christ  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  the 
effects  to  be  brought  about  in  social  life  by  his 
gospel  (Matt.  x.  35). 

Vers.  9,  10.  Jehovah  grant  you  that  you 
may  find  a  safe  place.  If  he  be  truly  worthy  of 
love  who  amid  his  own  sorrow  still  thinks  of  the 
welfare  of  others,  then,  surely,  Naomi  is  worthy 
of  love.  She  has  been  called  upon  to  part  with  all 
that  was  dear  to  her,  with  husband  and  children. 
She  stands  quite  alone  in  her  advanced  age.  But 
even  yet  all  partings  are  not  over.  She  thinks 
that  now  also  she  must  no  longer  allow  herself  to 
be  accompanied  by  Orpah  and  Ruth.  Both  the 
daughters-in-law  are  yet  young ;  should  she  take 
them  with  her  into  her  uncertain  lot !  She  has  not 
the  presumption  to  forget  their  future  in  thoughts 
about  her  own ;  nor  the  vanity  to  think  that  the 
widows  of  her  sons  should  not  marry  again.  The 
position  of  a  single  woman  in  antiquity  was  an 
unhappy  one.  It  was  altogether  customary  for 
youthful  widows  to  marry  again.  Only  a  hus 
band's  house  is  the  true  asylum  for  a  woman. 
There  she  finds  protection,  safety,  and  honor.  That 
is  the  idea  of  the  menuchah,  the" rest,  which  Naomi 
wishes  that  Jehovah  may  give  each  of  them  in  the 
house  of  another  husband.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  beautiful  expression  of  the  end  of 
marriage  to  a  woman.  The  possession  of  a  menu 
chah,  an  asylum  of  honor  and  freedom,  is  the  high 
est  happiness ;  the  want  of  it,  a  terrible  misfor 
tune.  Among  other  evils,  Israel  is  told  that  in 
the  event  of  disobedience  it  shall  have  no  menuchuh 
(Deut.  xxviii.  65).*  The  holy  land,  if  it  be  pos 
sessed  in  faith,  is,  as  it  were,  the  earthly  house  to 
which  Israel  has  come,  like  a  wife  to  the  house  of 
her  husband.  "  Hitherto,"  says  Moses,  Deut.  xii. 
9,  "  you  have  not  yet  come  unto  the  menuchah 
which  Jehovah  your  God  gives  you."  The  desert 
had  no  place  of  rest,  properly  speaking  :  it  was 
only  the  way,  not  the  goal.  Solomon  was  the 
first  who  could  praise  God  for  the  complete  gift  of 
menuchah  to  his  people  ( 1  Kgs.  viii.  56J.  It  is  true, 
Israel's  highest  menuchah  is  God,  Jehovah  himself 
and  his  redemption.  He  is  the  true  goal  of  life. 
Says  the  prophet  (Isa.  xi.  10)  :  "  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  that  day  :  the  Root  of  Jesse  —  to  him 
shall  the  nations  repair,  and  his  menuchah  is  glory." 
And,  hence,  Christ  also  says,  Matth.  xi.  29  :  "  Learn 
of  me,  that  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  you 
shall  find  rest  (avdiravaiv,  menuchah)  for  your 
souls." 

Such  a  menuchah  Orpah  and  Ruth  had  enjoyed 
in  the  homes  of  their  husbands ;  and  they  are,  as  it 
were,  vocationless,  if  they  find  not  another.  It 
was  in  the  natural  course  of  ancient  social  life  that 
they  should  marry  again  among  the  people  to 
whom  they  belonged.  Naomi  thinks  it  wrong  for 
dual  ins  in  una  domo,  parique  fortuna,  nullum  certamem 
nulla  contentio  est." 

8  Similar  ideas  are  treated  of  in  his  peculiar  way,  by 
Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara,  in  Judas,  der  Erzsckflm,  v.  p.  15. 

4  [The  word  in  the  passage  referred  to  is  manoach,  which, 
however,  differs  only  in  form,  cf.  ch.  iii  1.  —  TE.] 
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her  to  take  them  away  from  that  people.  Turn 
back,  she  says  ;  may  the  blessing  of  the  God  of 
!  be  with  you  even  in  the  midst  of  Moab  !  May 
He  ffrant  you  rest  in  the  house  of  a  new  husband  ! 
Ami  .>-he  k'isscs  them,  as  the  signal  of  parting  (cf. 
ver.  14),  —  but  a  loud  weeping  arises.  Naomi  finds 
it  hard  to  be  obliged  to  leave  these  last  dear  friends 
whom  she  has  become  accustomed  to  regard  as 
daughters.  Orpah  and  Ruth  are  unwilling  to  turn 
back,  unwilling  to  let  the  loved  Naomi  proceed 
alone  on  her  solitary  way  through  life.  "  We  go 
with  thec,"  they  say,  "  to  "thy  people." 

Vcrs.  11-13.  And  Naomi  said  :  Have  I  then 
yet  sons  in  my  womb  ?  It  is  by  means  of  two 
considerations  that  Naomi  seeks  to  persuade  her 
daughters-in-law  to  return  :  first,  she  holds  out  to 
them  the.  prospect  of  new  family  connections  in 
Moab  ;  and,  secondly,  she  shows  them  that  all 
hope  of  renewed  married  happiness  is  ended  if  they 
go  with  her.  The  surprising  delicacy  with  which 
this  is  done,  is  such  as  to  show  clearly  how  truly 
a  religious  love  educates  and  refines."  The  ulti 
mate  cause  of  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
of  impending  separation,  lies  after  all  solely  in  the 
fact  that  Ruth  and  Orpah  are  Moabitesses.  Na 
omi  could  not  bear  to  tell  them  that  if  they,  as 
daughters  of  Moab,  went  with  her  to  Israel,  they 
would  find  themselves  in  a  less  hospitable  situation 
than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  She  is  too  tender 
to  remind  these  good  children  of  the  fact  that  Is 
rael  (joes  not  sanction  connections  with  Moab. 
On  this  account,  she  had  already  suggested  (ver.  8), 
with  special  emphasis,  that  they  should  return  to 
Moab,  each  to  her  motlur's  hou»e,  thus  putting  the 
natural  MoahitNh  mother  over  against  herself,  the 
Israelitish  mother-in-law.  She  would  thereby  in 
timate  to  them,  as  delicately  and  indirectly  as  possi 
ble,  that  they  could  hope  for  nothing  in  Israel 
except  what  she  herself  could  give  ;  that  they 
could  enter  into  her  house,  indeed,  but  not  into 
Israel's  national  life.  Naomi's  speech  in  vtrs.  12, 
13,  u  a  climactic  utterance  of  grief,1  which  often 
says  so  many  really  unnecessary  things,  in  order 
to  conceal  others  which  it  dares  not  say.  <  >rpah 
and  Ruth  are  themselves  aware  of  all  that  Naomi 
says  to  them  in  these  verses.  In  wishing  to  go 
with  her,  they  cannot  possibly  have  a  thought  of 
building  hopes  on  sons  yet  to  oe  l>onj  to  Naomi  bv 
another  marriage.  But"  —  and  this  is  what  Naomi 
would  make  them  feel  —  any  other  hoj>c  than  this 
vain  one,  they  as  Moahitish  women  could  not  have 
in  Israel.  If  I  myself  —  she  gives  them  to  under 
stand  —  could  yet  have  sons,  I  would  take  you 
with  me.  My  home  would  then  IM-  your  home  too. 
Tome  you  are  dear  as  daughters-in-law,  whether  in 

i  The  climax  of  grief  shows  itnelf  in  the  climax  of  im- 
powlbllitlM  adduced  to  show  that  she  can  have  no  other 
sons  for  Ruth  and  Orpah.  In  the  flrat  place  she  says,  I  am 
too  old  ;  but  if  I  were  not,  I  hare  no  husband.  Hut  even 
If  I  had  a  husband,  and  brought  forth  children  thi*  very 
night,  two  of  them,  and  they  toot,  would  you  wait  till  they 
were  grown  up,  and  (but  yourselves  In  until  they  were  mar- 

'The  word 


here  used  in  the  nenne  of  shut 
ting  one's  self  In,  does  not  occur  again  In  Scripture,  and  re 
ceive*  It*  explanation  only  from  IU  use  In  this  sense  In 
the  later  Hebrew.  This  meaning,  however,  is  evidently 
Tery  ancient.  It  to  connected  with  ^,  garden,  the  *apd- 
burot,  which  was  closed  in,  hedged  in.  Ruth  and  Orpah 
would  have  had  to  took  upon  themmslvea  as  brides  of  the 
SUfyonU  sons  of  Naomi,  and  must  therefore  have  been  chut 
to.  With  this  the  explanation  of  the  word  H^3  Itself 
stand*  connected.  Kallak  means  bride  and  daughter-in-law 
(as  newly-married  wife),  la  the  same  way  as  the  Greek 


I.-rael  or  in  Moab,  but  other  prospect  have  you 
none.  Here  where  everything  turns  on  love.'the 
fulfiller  of  every  law,  Naomi  does  not  think  of  the 
legal  provisions*  with  respect  to  leviratc  marriages ; 
but  she  heaps  up  the  improbabilities  against  her 
being  able  to  furnish  husbands  to  her  daughters- 
j  in-law  in  Israel,  in  order  in  this  veiled  manner  to 
indicate  that  this  was  nevertheless  the  only  possi 
ble  ground  of  hope  for  them  in  Israel. 

For  I  am  worse  off  than  you  are.  It  is  very 
painful  for  Naomi  to  let  them  go,  for  she  is  entirely 
alone.  But  she  cannot  answer  it  to  take  them 
with  her,  seeing  she  can  otter  them  no  new  home. 
Undoubtedly,  she  is  in  a  worse  situation  than  that 
of  the  young  women.  For  them  there  is  vet  a 

|x)ssible  future  among  their  ]>eople.  Naomi  luis 
mried  her  happiness  in  a  distant  grave.  For  her 
there  is  no  future.  The  last  of  those  dear  to  her, 
she  herself  must  tear  away  from  her  heart.  "Je 
hovah's  hand,"  she  says,  '"'went  forth  against  me." 
She  is  soon  to  experience  that  his  mercy  is  not  yet 
exhausted- 

Ver.  14.  But  Ruth  clave  unto  her.  Orpah 
suffers  herself  to  be  persuaded,  and  goes ;  but 
Ruth  remains,  and  will  not  leave  her.  The  result 
of  Naomi's  tears  is,  that  Orpah  takes  leave  of  her, 
and  that  Ruth  clings  to  her  only  the  more  closely. 
I  The  hopelessness  of  the  future,  on  which  the  mother 
had  dilated,  leads  Orpah  back  to  Moab,  but  sutlers 
Ruth  to  go  with  her  to  Israel.  All  that  Naomi 
had  said,  her  solitariness,  poverty,  sorrow,  only 
served  to  attach  her  more  firmly.  " Orpah  too  was 
attached  and  well  disposed;  but  still,  with  eyes  of 
love,  although  ^hc  had  them,  she  yet  saw  herself, 
while  Ruth  saw  only  the  beloved  "one-  It  might 
be  said  with  a  certain  degree  of  truth,  that  the  same 
cause  induced  Orpah  to  go  and  Ruth  to  remain, 
the  fact,  namely,  that  Naomi  had  no  longer  either 
son  or  hufhand.  The  one  wished  to  In-come  a 
wife  again,  the  other  to  remain  a  daughter.  Few 
among  the  natural  children  of  men  are  as  kind 
and  good  as  Orpah;  but  a  love  like  that  of  Ruth 
has  scarcely  entered  the  thoughts  of  poets.  An 
tigone  dies  "for  love  of  her  brother;  but  the  life 
which  awaited  Ruth  was  more  painful  than  death. 
Alcestis  sacrifices  herself  for  her  husband,  and 
Sigune  (in  the  Parrivnl  of  Wolfram  v.  Ksehen- 
bach)  persistently  continues  in  a  solitary  cell,  with 
the  corpse  of  her  lover  whom  she  had  driven  into 
battle,  until  she  dies;  but  Ruth  goes  to  a  foreign 
land  and  chooses  poverty,  not  for  a  husband  or  a 
lover,  but  for  the  mother  of  him  who  long  since 
wiw  torn  away  from  her.  She  refuses  to  leave  her 
for  the  very  reason  that  she  is  poor,  old,  and  child 
less.  Naomi,  having  lost  her  sons,  shall  not  on 

i'iV4>)  (cf.  Matt.  x.  85,  aa  al*o  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
and  the  German  Brnul,  Grimm,  Wurtfrb.  II.  3.T.').  Tin- 
(ini-k  1-1'^','it]  explain*  it-Hf  1'rmii  the  Latin  nubrrf.  t"  rover, 
to  veil.  The  bride  already  covered  hem-lf.  like  the  wif.-, 
withdrew  hernclf  from  the  eye*  of  men,  und  wa.t  shut  up. 
The  Rodde*#es  theniitelve*  were  originally  called  rrp^ot 
probably  t*ocause  they  were  conceived  of  aa  rendered  iiivifi- 
ble  by  the  nature-covering  of  tree  and  fountain.  The  u-e 
of  oY'i'i-vfj'Jiof,  for  Muter-in-law,  by  thu  LXX.  In  ver.  16,  is 
peculiar,  and  doubtle**  intended  to  mean  "  the  other,  necond, 
the  "iKter-dauKhU-r-iii-law,"  rather  than  "«ixter-ln-law." 
ID  clasnic  authors  It  does  not  occur  ;  for  In  <rvpcvp4>o«(>fiof, 
the  o-vr  refer*  to  KO^O*.  The  Hebrew  bride  derives  her 
name  from  the  garland  with  which  It  was  cuntomnry  to 
crown  both  bride  and  bridegroom  (cf.  Mml-r,  dt  Coroni*, 
iielmst.  ltj*r.>.  p.  85,  etc.).  The  symbolism  of  the  word  eom- 
tains  profound  poetical  ideas.  It  represents  a  shutting  In, 
It  i*  true  ;  but  by  flowers,  —a  shutting  up  unto  iwrfecttoa 
and  coronation. 
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that  account  lose  her  daughters  also.  Rather  than 
leave  her  to  suffer  alone,  Ruth  will  starve  with,  or 
beg  for  her.  Here  is  love  for  the  dead  and  the 
living,  surpassing  that  of  Alcestis  and  Sigune. 
That  Ruth  does  for  her  mother-in-law,  what  as  the 
highest  filial  love  the  poet  invents  for  Antigone, 
when  he  represents  her  as  not  leaving  her  blind 
father,  is  in  actual  life  almost  unexampled.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  find  an  instance  of  a  deeper 
conflict  than  that  which  love  had  to  sustain  on  tnis 
occasion.  The  foundation  of  it  was  laid  when 
Elimelech  left  his  people  in  order  not  to  share  their 
woes.  It  was  rendered  inevitable,  when,  against 
the  law  of  Israel,  his  sons  took  wives  of  the  daugh 
ters  of  Moab.  It  broke  out  when  the  men  died. 
Their  love  for  their  Israelitish  husbands  had  made 
the  women  strangers  in  their  native  land ;  and  the 
love  of  Naomi  for  her  Moabitish  daughters  made 
her  doubly  childless  in  Israel.  Nationality,  laws, 
and  custom,  were  about  to  separate  mother-  and 
daughters-in-law.  But  as  love  had  united  them, 
so  also  love  alone  has  power  to  solve  the  conflict, 
but  only  such  a  love  as  Ruth's.  Orpah  escapes 
the  struggle  by  returning  to  Moab ;  Ruth  ends  it 
by  going  with  Naomi. 

Ver.  15.  Thy  sister-in-law  returned  home  to 
her  people  and  to  her  God.  In  these  remarka 
ble  words  lies  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  vers. 
11-13.  Her  daughters  had  said  to  her  (ver.  10), 
"  We  will  go  with  thee  to  thy  people."  It  grieves 
Naomi  to  be  obliged  to  tell  them,  with  all  possible 
tenderness,  that  in  the  sense  in  which  they  mean 
it,  this  is  altogether  impossible.  It  was  necessary 
to  intimate  to  them  that  a  deeper  than  merely  na 
tional  distinction  compels  their  present  parting : 
that  what  her  sons  had  done  in  Moab,  was  not 


only  of  the  bridal  she  might  lose.  Ruth  is  attracted  ; 
for  if  that  which  distinguishes  this  people  which 
she  already  loves  be  its  God,  then  she  loves  that 
God  also.  In  Naomi  she  loves  both  people  and 
God.  Ruth's  love  is  true  love  :  it  cleaves  to  Na 
omi  not  for  advantages,  but  on  account  of  her  vir 
tues  and  amiability.  Ruth  desires  to  be  one  with 
her  for  life.  She  will  not  let  her  be  alone,  wher 
ever  she  may  be.  What  Naomi  has,  she  also  will 
have,  her  people  and  her  God.  And  this  she  ex 
presses  at  once,  so  clearly  and  decidedly,  that  in 
ver.  17  she  swears  by  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel. 
The  Jewish  expositors,  after  the  example  of  the 
Targum,  suppose  a  dialogue  to  have  taken  place 
in  which  Naomi  has  first  explained  to  Ruth  the 
difficulties  connected  with  faith  in  the  God  of  Is 
rael.  All  this,  however,  should  be  considered 
merelv  as  a  didactic  anticipation  of  her  subsequent 
experiences.  In  our  narrative,  the  confession  of 
Ruth,  "  thy  God  is  my  God,"  is  the  highest  stage 
of  that  devotion  which  she  yields  to  Naomi  for 
life.  She  has  vowed  that  nothing  shall  separate 
her  love  from  its  object ;  for  whatever  could  sep 
arate  it,  would  make  it  imperfect.  But  since  the 
God  of  Israel  is  the  true  ground  of  all  the  love 
which  she  felt  for  her  Israelitish  friends,  it  follows 
that' her  confession  of  Him  is  the  keystone  of  her 
vow.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  true  solution  of 
the  conflict  into  which  persons  who  mutually  loved 
each  other  had  fallen.  It  rectifies  the  error  com 
mitted  by  her  husband  when  he  took  the  Moabi 
tish  woman  notwithstanding  her  relation  to  the  idol 
of  Moab.  The  unity  of  the  spirit  has  been  attained, 
which  not  only  shows  true  love,  but  even  in  mem 
ory  reconciles  what  was  amiss  in  the  past.  For 
Naomi's  grief  was  so  great,  not  only  because  she 


customary  in  Israel;  that  her  personal  love  for  had  lost  her  sons,  but  also  because  the  daughters- 
thcm  wa«  indeed  so  great,  that  she  would  gladly  j  in-law  which  she  had  must  be  given  up,  and  she  be 
give  them  other  sons,  if  she  had  them,  but  that  the  left  alone.  And  as  love  enforced  the  separation, 


people  of  Israel  was  separated  from  all  other  na 
tions  by  the  GOD  of  Israel.  Orpah  understood 
this.  Strong  as  her  affection  for  Naomi  was,  her 
natural  desire  for  another  resting-place  in  a  hus 
band's  house  was  yet  stronger ;  and  as  she  could 
not  hope  for  this  in  Israel,  she  took  leave  and  went 
back.  For  the  same  reason,  Naomi  now  speaks 
more  plainly  to  Ruth :  thy  sister-in-law  returned 
home  to  her  people  and  to  her  God.  It  is  not  th.at 
we  belong  to  different  nations,  but  that  we  worship 
different  Gods,  that  separates  us  here  at  the  gates 


of  Israel. 
Vers.  16,  17. 


And  Ruth  said,  Thy  people  is 


my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.  Naomi's 
house,  her  character  and  life,  have  won  for  her  the 
love  of  her  daughters-in-law.  Ruth  cleaves  to  her 
and  will  not  leave  her,  although  poverty  and 
misery  await. her.  For  love  to  her  she  proposes 
to  give  up  not  only  home  and  family,  but  also 
all  the  heart-joys  that  might  there  yet  be  hers. 
She  cleaves  to  her  thus,  although  she  is  of  Israel. 
Naomi  and  her  house  have  made  Israel  also  appear 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Ruth.  Who  would  not  wish 
to  go  to  a  people  whose  sole  known  representatives 
were  so  amiable  as  Naomi  and  her  family !  In 
Moab,  the  young  women  had  not  been  made  aware 
that  one  cannot  be  united  to  Israel  without  ac 
knowledging  Israel's  God,  for  they  had  entered  the 
marriage  relation  with  sons  of  Israel  without  en 
tering  into  covenant  with  their  God.  Now,  how 


ever,  they  learn,  from  Naomi's  intimations,  that 
that  which  Mahlon  and  Chilion  had  done,  was 
against  the  custom  of  Israel.  The  discovery  in 
stantly  manifests  itself  in  different  effects  on  Orpah 
and  Ruth.  Orpah  is  repelled,  because  she  thinks  animo  id  egisue  statuunt."  —  Rambach,  p.  743. 


so  love  also  became  the  cord  drawing  to  a  yet 
closer  union.  If  Naomi  believed  herself  fallen  out 
of  the  favor  of  God  on  Moab's  account,  she  could 
derive  comfort  from  Ruth  who  for  her  sake  entered 
into  the  people  of  God. 

Ver.  18.  And  when  she  saw  that  she  was 
firmly  resolved.  Older  expositors  have  imagined 
that  Naomi's  efforts  to  persuade  her  daughters-in- 
law  to  return  homeward,  were  not  altogether  se 
riously  meant.  She  only  wished  to  test  them. 
They  take  this  view  in  order  to  free  Naomi  from 
the  reproach  of  being  too  little  anxious  to  intro 
duce  her  daughters  into  Israel  and  the  true  faith 
(Rambach:  Qucsnint  hie  fnterpretes  an  recte  fecerit 
Noomia,  etc.).1  But  this  whole  exposition  is  a 
dogmatic  anachronism.  Naomi  could  entertain  no 
thoughts  of  missionary  work  as  understood  in  mod 
ern  times,  and  for  that  she  is  not  to  be  reproached. 
The  great  love  on  which  the  blessing  of  the  whole 
narrative  rests,  shows  itself  precisely  in  this,  that 
Naomi  and  her  daughters-in-law  were  persons  of 
different  nationality  and  religion.  This  contrast  — 
which  a  marriage  of  ten  years  has  only  affection 
ately  covered  up  —  it  is,  that  also  engenders  the 
conflict  of  separation.  During  more  then  ten  years 
the  marriage  of  Naomi's  sons  to  Moabitesses  was 
and  continued  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  although, 
in  the  happv  issue  of  their  choice,  its  unlawfulness 
was  lost  sight  of.  What  she  had  not  done  then  in 
the  spring-tide  of  their  happiness,  Naomi  could  not 
think  of  doing  now.  Her  generous  love  shows  it 
self  now  rather  in  dissuading  her  daughters-in-law 

1  "  s- 1  alii  tamen  Hebraei  pariter  ac  Christian!  interpre- 
tes  Noomiiim  a  reatu  HberaDt,  et  non  cerio  sect  tout-null 
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from  going  with  her  to  Israel.  For  they  surely 
would  have  gone  along,  if  their  deceased  husbands, 
instead  of  remaining  in  Moab,  had  returned  to  Is 
rael.  But  their  death  had  in  reality  dissolved  every 
external  bond  with  Naomi.  No  doubt,  Naomi 
now  feels  the  grief  which  the  unlawful  actions  of 
her  husband  and  sons  have  entailed.  Had  her 
daughters-in-law  been  of  Israel,  there  would  nat 
urally  be  no  necessity  of  her  returning  solitary  and 
forsaken.  She  feels  that  "  the  hand  of  Jehovah  is 
against  her."  How  indelicate  would  it  be  now, 
nay  how  unbecoming  the  sacredness  of  the  rela 
tions  involved,  if  Naomi,  at  this  moment,  when 
she  is  herself  poor,  and  with  no  prospect  in  the 
future,  were  to  propose  to  her  daughters-in-law  to 
leave  not  merely  the  land  but  also  the  god  of 
Moab,  that  thus  "they  might  accompany  her.  If 
she  had  ever  wished,  at  this  moment  she  would 
scarcely  dare,  to  do  it.  It  is  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  conflict,  that  she  could  not  do  it.  The  ap 
pearance  of  self  interest  would  have  cast  a  blot  on 
the  purity  of  their  mutual  love.  Naomi  might  now 
feel  or  believe  what  she  had  never  before  thought 
of,  —  she  could  do  nothing  but  dissuade.  Anything 
else  would  have  rudely  destroyed  the  grace  and 
elevation  of  the  whole  beautiful  scene.  The  great 
difference  between  Orpah  and  Huth  shows  itself 
in  the  very  fact  that  the  one  yields  to  the  dissuasion, 
the  other  withstands.  Huth  had  the  tenderly  sen 
sitive  heart  to  understand  that  Naomi  must  dis 
suade  ;  and  to  all  Naomi's  un uttered  reasons  for 
feeling  obliged  to  dissuade,  she  answers  with  her 
vow.  Naomi  dissuades  on  the  ground  that  she  is 
poor,  —  "  where  thou  abidest,  I  will  abide,"  is  the 
answer ;  that  she  is  about  to  live  among  another 
people,  —  "  thy  people  is  my  people  ;  "  that  she 
worships  another  God,  —  "  thy  God  is  my  God  ;  " 
that  she  has  no  husband  for  her,  — "  only  death 
shall  part  me  from  thee."  Under  no  other  circum 
stances  could  the  conflict  have  found  an  end  so 
beautiful.  Naomi  must  dissuade  in  order  that 
Ruth  might  freely,  under  no  pressure  but  that  of 
her  own  love,  accept  Israel  s  God  and  people. 
Only  after  this  is  done,  and  she  holds  firmly  to  her 
decision,  does  Naomi  consent  and  "  cease  to  dis 
suade  her." 

NOTE  TO  TERSE  8:  "Jehovah  deal  kindly  with 
you,  as  ye  have  dealt  with  the  dead  and  with  me." 
The  love  which  unites  husband  and  wife  in  mar 
riage,  reconciles  the  contrasts  inherent  in  difference 
of  nationality,  makes  peace,  gives  a  good  con 
science,  and  leaves  a  blessed  memory.  Christian 
families,  too,  will  do  well  to  look  upon  the  good 
understanding  existing  between  Naomi  and  her 
daughters-in-law  as  an  example  to  be  followed.  It 
originated  in  the  right  love  of  the  wives  for  their 
husbands,  and  of  the  mother  for  her  sons.  A  right 
love  rejoices  in  the  happiness  of  its  objects,  even 
though  derived  through  others.  The  jealousy  of 
mothers  toward  their  children-in-law,  and  of  wives 
toward  their  husbands'  parents  does  not  spring 
from  love. 

A  pleasing  instance  of  right  relations  with  a 
mother-in-law  comes  to  light  in  the  gospel  history. 
Jesms  enters  into  the  house  of  Peter,  whose  mother- 
in-law  lies  sick  of  a  fever.  Request  is  immediately 
made  in  her  behalf,  and  He,  alwavs  full  of  love 
ready  to  flow  forth  in  miracles  wherever  He  sees 
love* heals  her  (Matth.  viii.  14  ff.  and  paral.).  The 
term  wtrttpd,  used  in  this  account  by  the  gospels, 
I  is  alto  employed  by  the  Sept.  with  reference  to 
Naomi. 

Origcn  has  a  remarkable  passage,  thoroughly 
worthy  of  his  noble  spirit  (cf.  on  Job,  Lib.  i.) : 


Blessed  is  Ruth  who  so  clave  to  her  aged  mother- 
in-law  that  she  would  not  leave  her  until  death. 
For  this  reason,  Scripture  indeed  has  justly  ex 
tolled  her;  but  God  has  beatified  her  forever. 
But  He  will  judge,  and  in  the  resurrection  con 
demn,  all  those  wicked  and  ungodly  daughters-in- 
law  who  deal  out  abuse  and  wrong  to  their  parents- 
in-law,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they  gave  life 

and  sustenance  to  their  husbands If, 

therefore,  thou  lovest  thy  husband,  O  wife,  then 
love  them  also  who  gave  him  being,  and  thus 
brought  up  a  son  for  themselves  and  a  husband  for 
thee.  Seek  not  to  divide  the  son  from  his  father 
or  mother  !  Seek  not  to  bring  the  son  to  despise 
or  father  or  mother,  lest  thou  fall  into  the  con 
demnation  of  the  Lord  in  the  day  of  awful  inquest 
and  judgment." 

But  these  excellent  words  never  found  the  right 
echo.  Even  Jerome  savs  :  prof>e  modum  natnrale  est, 
ut  nurus  socrum  et  socr'us  oderit  ntirnm.  And  yet  it 
never  was  the  case  where  Christian  virtue  was 
actually  alive. 

Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustine,  had  to  endure 
not  a  little  from  her  mother-in-law.  The  lat 
ter  supported  Monica's  disobedient  maid-servants 
against  their  mistress.  She  allowed  them  to  bring 
tier  all  sorts  of  evil  reports  about  her.  Her  daugh 
ter-in-law  she  daily  chicled  and  provoked.  But 
Monica  met  her  with  such  complaisant  love,  quiet 
obedience,  and  amiable  patience,  as  to  conquer  the 
irritable  mother-in-law,  so  that  she  Iwcame,  and 
continued  to  be  to  the  last,  the  friend  and  protect 
ress  of  her  daughter-in-law.  No  wonder  that  from 
such  a  heart  there  sprang  the  faith  and  spirit  of  a 
man  like  Augustine  (cf.  Barthel,  Monica,  p.  31). 

Not  only  the  historv,  but  also  the  traditions  and 
the  poctrv,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  frequently  depict 
the  sufferings  of  daughters-in-law,  inflicted  on  them 
by  the  mothers  of  their  husbands.  As  part  of  the 
""swan-legends"  of  the  lower  Rhine,  we  have  the 
peculiar  story  of  Matabmna,  the  bad  wife  of  the 
king  of  Lillcfort,  who  persecuted  and  tormented 
her  pious  and  believing  daughter-in-law  Beatrix, 
until  at  last  the  latter,  by  God's  help,  came  off'  vic 
torious  (cf.  Wolf,  Nird'Tliindische  Sanen,  p.  175; 
also  my  treatise  on  the  Schiran,  p.  24). 

Hermann  Boerhaave's  step-mother  having  died, 
the  universally  celebrated  physician  wrote  as  foj- 
lows  :  "All  tlie  skill  with  which  (Jod  has  endowed 
me  I  applied,  and  spent  whole  half-nights  in  con 
sidering  her  disease,  in  order  to  prolong  her  life,  — 

but  all  in  vain But  I  weep  too,  ns 

often  as  the  thought  occurs  to  me  that  now  I  shall 
have  no  more  opportunity  to  show  her  my  love, 
veneration,  and  gratitude ;  and  I  should  l>e  alto 
gether  inconsolable,  if,  since  mv  coming  of  age,  I 
had  been  even  once  guilty  of  disrespect  or  ingrat 
itude  toward  her." 

It  may  hence  be  seen  how  deeply-grounded  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  is,  that  in  German  fand  if  in 
German,  then  in  English  too. — TK.]  gtauben  [to 
believe]  and  lieben  [to  love]  are  really  of  the  same 
root.  In  Gothic,  Hula  means,  "  dear,  beloved  "  ;  Int 
ban,  "  to  1x5  beloved."  With  this,  the  likewise  Gothic 
laitbjan,(falatif>jan,  "  to  believe,"  is  connected.  In  the 
version  of  Ulfilas,  even  i\wlt,  hope,  is  at  Rom.  xv. 
13  translated  by  lubaitu.  And  in  truth :  Faith,  Love, 
Hope,  these  three  arc  one  ;  but  the  greatest  of  them 
is  Love. 

liOMILKTICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

"  Jehovah  deal  kindly  with  you,  as  ye  have  dealt 
with  tint  dead  and  with  me.  Naomi's  husban  I 
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was  dead.  Her  sons  had  married  Moabitesses,  and 
had  died  childless.  Usually,  and  sometimes  even 
in  "  believing  "  families,  mothers-in-law  and  daugh 
ters-in-law  are  not  on  the  best  of  terms.  But 
Naomi,  although  in  Moab,  enjoyed  such  love  in  the 
house  of  her  sons,  that  her  daughters-in-law  did 
not  leave  her,  but  went  with  her,  and  that  Ruth, 
for  her  sake,  left  native  land,  parents,  and  property. 
•  She  won  love  because  she  was  Naomi,  "  pleasant." 
She  cherished  no  vanity,  sought  no  strife,  and 
did  not  wish  to  rule ;  hence  she  had  peace  and 
love. 

STARKE  :  "  Piety,  wherever  found,  has  the  power 
**  to  win  the  hearts  of  people.  It  is  able  to  diffuse 
joy  even  among  those  who  do  not  believe." 

"Naomi  was  pleasant  and  pious.     She  illustrated 

the  saying  of  the  apostle  Peter   (1   Epis.  iii.  1)  : 

"  that,  if  any  obey  not  the  word,  they  may  also 

i   without  the  word  be  won  by  the  conversation  of 

'  the  wives."     By  her  conduct  she  preached  the  God 

»     of  Israel,  "  in  "a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  in  the 

midst  of  Moab  ;  and  hence  the  love  which  she  won 

redounded  to  the  praise  of  Israel,  and  became  a 

silent  preaching  of  the  truth  to  unbelievers. 

STARKE  :  "  As  long  as  the  Church  is  called  Na 
omi,  there  is  no  lack  of  adherents ;  but  when  she 
appears  as  Mara,  and  is  signed  with  the  cross  of 
Christ,  many  go  back." 

"  And  Ruth  said.  Thy  people  is  my  people,  and 
thi/  God  my  God."  Ruth  is  a  prophecy,  than 
which  none  could  be  more  beautiful  and  engaging, 
of  the  entrance  of  the  heathen  world  into  the  king 
dom  of  God.  She  comes  forth  out  of  Moab,  an 
idolatrous  people,  full  of  wantonness  and  sin,  and 
is  herself  so  tender  and  pure.  In  a  land  where 
dissolute  sensuality  formed  one  of  the  elements  of 
idol  worship,  a  woman  appears,  as  wife  and  daugh 
ter,  chaste  as  the  rose  of  spring,  and  unsurpassed 
in  these  relations  by  any  other  character  in  Holy 
Writ.  Without  living  in  Israel,  she  is  first  ele 
vated,  then  won,  by  the  life  of  Israel,  as  displayed 
in  a  foreign  land.  Amid  surrounding  enmity  and 
jealousy  toward  Israel,  she  is  capable  o£  being 
formed  and  attracted  through  love. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  women  have  at  all 
times  entered  more  deeply  than  men  into  the  higher 
moral  spirit  of  the  fellowship  with  God  mediated 
by  Christ.  Women,  especially,  feel  that  marriage 
is  a  divinely  instituted  and  sacred  union.  Their 
hearts  teach  them  to  know  the  value  of  the  great 
treasure  and  consolation  which  faith  in  the  living 
God  gives  to  them  especially.  Ruth's  confession 
of  God  and  his  people  originated  in  the  home  of 
her  married  life.  It  sprang  from  the  love  with 
which  she  was  permitted  to  embrace  Israelites.  It 
was  because  in  these  persons  she  loved  the  con 
fessors  of  Jehovah,  that  her  feelings  had  a  moral 
power  which  never  decays. 

An  ancient  church  teacher  says  :  "  Had  she  not 
been  inspired,  she  had  not  said* what  she  said,  or 
done  what  she  did.  For  what  is  she  chiefly  praised  ? 
For  her  love  to  the  people  of  Israel  or  her  inno 
cence,  for  her  obedience  or  her  faith  ?  For  her 
love  to  the  people  of  Israel.  For  had  she  desired 
marriage  only  as  a  means  of  pleasure,  she  would 
rather  have  sought  to  obtain  one  of  the  young 
men.  But  as  she  sought  not  sensual  gratification, 
but  the  satisfaction  of  conscience,  she  chose  a  holy 
family  rather  than  youthful  age." 

How  great  a  lesson  ia  here  for  the  church  con 
sidered  in  its  missionary  character !  The  conduct 


of  one  Israelitish  woman  in  a  foreign  land,  wag 
able  to  call  forth  a  love  and  a  confession  of  God, 
like  that  of  Ruth.  How  imperative,  then,  the  duty 
of  Christians  at  home,  and  how  easy  of  execution, 
to  win  Jews  and  other  unbelievers.  For  love  is 
the  fountain  of  faith.  It  is  written,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.  The  Jews  must  x, 
learn  to  love  Christ  in  the  Christian,  and  the 
Christian  in  Christ.  Love  removes  all  prejudices, 
divisions,  and  sad  remembrances.  Ruth  loves  a 
woman,  and  is  thereby  led  to  the  God  whom  that 
woman  confesses.  Must  not  men  love,  if  they 
would  be  loved  1  Only  love  opens  the  fountain  of 
faith,  but  faith  sanctifies  and  confirms  love. 

PASCAL  :  "  The  heart  has  reasons  which  the  rea-  \ 
son  does  not  comprehend.  This  is  seen  in  a  I 
thousand  things.  It  is  the  heart  that  feels  God,  I 
not  the  reason.  Hence,  that  is  the  more  perfect  J 
faith  which  feels  God  in  the  heart." 

Ruth  is  not  only  the  type  of  a  convert,  but  also 
a  teacher  of  those  who  seek  to  convert  others.  For 
she  shows  that  converts  are  made,  not  by  words, 
but  by  the  life,  not  by  disputations,  but  by  love, 
not  by  the  legerdemain  of  a  sentimental  sermon, 
but  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life. 
She  teaches  also  by  what  she  gives  up,  —  people, 
home,  parents,  customs,  —  and  all  from  love.  She 
has  had  a  taste  of  an  Israelitish  heart  and  house 
hold.  Whoever  has  tasted  Christ,  can  never  again 
live  without  him,  —  can  never  leave  him  who  loves 
all,  suffered  for  all,  weeps  with  all,  and  redeems  all. 
If  Jews  and  heathen  taste  him,  this  is  effected,  not 
through  external  institutions,  through  dead  works, 
but  through  prayer,  which  fills  the  lives  of  Chris 
tians  with  its  sweetness.  To  the  fanatical,  the 
disputatious,  the  canting,  the  selfish,  the  avaricious, 
—  and  also  to  the  characterless  and  slavish,  —  who 
would  say :  thy  people  is  my  people,  thy  God  is 
my  God  ? 

u  Where  thou  abidest,  I  will  abide ;  where  thou 
diest,  I  will  die.-'  Ruth  is  not  only  enrolled  among 
the  feminine  worthies  of  Israel,  with  Sarah,  Re 
becca,  Leah  and  Rachel,  but  heathenism  itself 
throughout  its  vast  extent  cannot  show  a  single 
woman  who  is  her  equal  in  love.  For  hers  is  a 
love  outliving  the  grave,  and  sustained  by  no 
fleshly  relationship,  for  when  her  husband  was 
dead  no  living  person,  mutually  dear,  existed  to 
connect  her  with  Naomi.  Neither  self-interest,  nor 
hope,  nor  vanity,  mix  themselves  up  with  this  love. 
It  is  a  purely  moral  and  spiritual  love,  of  which  no 
other  instance  is  on  record.  It  is  in  fact  the  love 
of  those  whom  God  by  his  mercy  has  won  for  him 
self,  and  who  love  God  in  their  brethren.  It  is  the 
evangelical  love  of  the  Apostles,  who  loved  Greeks 
and  Franks,  Persians  and  Scythians,  as  their  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Such  love  as  this  followed  the 
steps  of  our  Lord,  and  tarried  where  he  was.  Con 
fession,  martyrdom,  prayer,  and  every  brotherly 
thought  or  deed,  spring  from  the  love  of  the  con 
verted  heart.  The  mgre  heartily  the  soul  cries  out 
to  Christ  himself,  Thy  people  is  my  people,  and 
thy  God  my  God,  the  more  fervently  burns  this 
love. 

ZIXZENDORF  :  I  speak  because  I  believe  ;  I  love, 
because  many  sins  are  forgiven  me. 

SAILER:  Lead  men  through  love  to  love.  For 
love  cultivates  and  preserves  the  true  and  the  good 
by  doctrine,  life,  prayer,  watchfulness,  and  by  a 
thousand  other  inventions  of  its  inexhaustible 
genius. 


CHAPTER  I.   19-22. 


VEBSKS  19-22. 
Sorrow  and  Repentance. 

19  So  they  two  went  until  they  came  to  Beth-lehem.    And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they 
were  come  to  Beth-lehem,  that  all  the  city  was  moved  l  about  them,  and  they  said,9 

20  /*  this  Naomi  ?     And  she  said  unto  them.  Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara  :  for  the 
Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me  [hath  inflicted  bitter  sorrow  upon  me]. 

21  I  went  out  full,  and  the  Ixml  [Jehovah]  hath  brought  me  home  again  empty:  why 
then  call  ye  me  Naomi,  seeing  the  Lord  [.Jehovah]  hath  testified  against  me,  and  the 

22  Almighty  hath  afflicted   me  ?      So  Naomi  returned,  and   Ruth  the    Moabitess  her 
daughter-in-law  with  her,  which  returned  out  of  the  country  [territories]  of  Moab:1 
and  they  came  to  Beth-lehem  in  the  beginning  of  barley-harvest. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[i  Ver.  19.  —  Chri    Niphal  imperf.  of  CSH,  cf.  Oes.  67,  Rem.  6  ;  22,  1.  So  Ues.,  Berth.,  Kwald,  etc.    Keil,  Flint, 
etc.,  consider  it  Niph.  imperf.  of  QVT.  —  Ta.] 


[*  Ver.  19.  —  n2^2Sl1  :  >em.  plural  (cf.  7n\?37,  etc.  in  ver.  20)  Not  exactly,  dietbantqut  mitlierai,  aa  the  Vulg. 
lias  it  ;  the  population  of  the  city  are  the  subject*  of  the  verb,  but  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  women  would  naturally  be  so 
prominent  aa  to  lead  the  narrator  insensibly  to  use  the  feminine.  Perhaps  Naomi  arrived  at  an  hour  of  the  day  when 
the  labors  of  the  field  left  none  but  women  in  the  city.  —  Ta.J 

[s  Ver.  22.  —  3S'l!3  "HtSJp  r?2*^n  :  Dr.  Casuel  translates  the  whole  clause  thus  :  "  And  so  Naomi  was  returned  home, 
and  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  her  daughter-in-law,  with  her,  [who  accompanied  her]  nftir  [or  on.  cf.  the  Com.  below]  hfr  dtparturt 
from  the  fields  of  Monb."  This  rendering,  is,  of  course,  intentionally  free,  and  is  designed  to  indicate  that  what  seems  an 
unnecessary  remark,  really  adds  to  the  sense,  namely,  that  Kutli  was  the  (only)  one  tint  clave  to  Naomi,  that  came  with 
ii'-r  from  Moab.  Hut  this  seems  rather  forced.  As  the  same  expression  occurs,  at  Hi.  iv.  3,  in  connection  with  Naomi,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  it  became  customary  to  speak  of  Naomi  und  Rutii  us  "  the  returned  from  Mo::!-."  or  as  we  should 

»ay,  popularly,  "  the  returned  Moabitcs."  In  that  case,  it  would  be  best  (with  Berth.)  to  tike  n^uTH  (accented  in  the 
text  as  3d  fern,  perf,  with  the  art.  aa  relative,  cf.  Ges.  109,  2d  pamgr.),  aa  the  fein.  participle.  The  epithet  would  be  applied 
to  Ruth  by  virtue  of  her  connection  with  Naomi,  cf.  ver.  7.  —  TR.] 

EXE<JETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL.  i  brought  to  mind.     Then,  Naomi's  life  and  circum 

stances  corresponded  with  the  amiable  and  joyous 

Ver.  19.    So  they  two  went.    Naomi  said  noth-  munu  s]u.  |K),X..    HOW,  she  were  better  named  Mara, 

g  more.     She  ceased  to  dissuade.     She  allowed  tht.  i)itttT(  M)rrOwful  one.     It  is  evident  that  names 

Kuth  to  po  with  her,  and  the  hitter  was  as  good  wcrc>   stin    ])rest.m>(l  with  conseious   reference  to 

as   her   words.      She    actually   accompanied   her  their  meaning.    Naomi  manifestly  intends,  hv  these 

mother-in-law;  and  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  Naomi  HI,,i  tiu.  Blowing  words,  to  inform  the  inhabitant* 

did  not  return  home  alone,  that  is  to  say,  entirely  of  Bethlehem  of  her  fortunes.     1  am  no  longer  the- 

forsaken  and  helpless.  loUl  Xuomi  ;  for  what  of  happiness  I  Assessed,  1 

The  whole  city  waa  moved  about  them.     Na-  have  lost.     I  have  no  more  anything  that  is  plcos- 

omi  s  return  was  an  uncommon  occurrence.     The  ftnt  nnout;  me  .  mv  jjf^  ijkc  tt'8alty,  bitter  spring, 

aty,  and  especially  the  women,  were  thrown  into  js  without  flavor  or  relish. 

a  peaceable  uproar.     Kvervlxnly  ran,  told  the  news,        For   the   Almighty  (Shaddai)  hath  inflicted 

id  wondered.    For  r^pe  than  ten  years  had  pawed  bitter  sorrow  upon  me.     Whv  Shadthiil    The 

since   she   had  left  Bethlehem.      Then    there  had  usc  Of  tnjs  divine  surname  must  here  also  be  con- 

8  been  talk  enough,  U  Naomi  went  away  nwtwl  with  its  pregnant,  projx-r  signification.  The 

r  husband,  in  far  different  and  better  cir-  explanation  which  must  necessarily  l)e  given  to  it, 
cumstances.     It  may  l>e  uiken   for  granted  that  -,-,»; 

even  then  her  character  had  awakened  sympathy  lrt  not  Consistent  with   its  derivation   from    i  JK7, 

and  affection   in  Bethlehem.      Her  husband,  we  which  always  appears  in  a  bad  sense.     What  this 


know,  belonged  to  a  prominent  family  of  the  city. 
All  this  renders  it  natural  that  the  news  that  Na 
omi  hail  returned  to  Bethlehem,  poor  and  sorrow 
ful,  spread  like  wildfire,  and  created  what  to  her 
was  an  unpleasant  sensation.1  "  la  that  Naomi !  " 
U  the  universal  exclamation. 

Ver.  20.    Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara. 
Undoubtedly,  the  general  astonishment  over  such 


explanation  is,  will  become  apparent  when  the  pas 
sages  an*  considered  in  which  the  name  is  first, 
and  with  emphasis,  employed.  We  select,  there 
fore,  those  of  Genesis,  in  which  lxx>k  the  name 
Shaddai  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  any  other 
except  Job,  and  always  as  designativc  of  the  gra 
cious,  fertile  (tod,  by  whom  the  propagation  of 
mankind  is  guaranteed.  Thus,  it  is  assumed  by 


a  return,  gave  rise  to  many  reflections  which  a  God  in  Gen.  xvii.  1  ff.  where  he  says  to  Abram, 
woman  especially  would  feel"  deeply.  Not  merely  "  I  make  thee  exceedingly  fruitful,  —  to  a  father  of 
the  external  comparison  of  "  then  "  and  "now  a  multitude  of  nations,"  etc.  So  likewise,  it  occurs 


comparison  of  "  then  "  and  "  now/ 
but  also  the  motives  of  the  former  departure  arc 
i  The  Midruh  make*  the  Men*  still  more  dramatic  by 
UM  explanation,  that  the  conconne  of  the  InhablUaU  wu 


Gen.  x x viii.  3 :  "  Kl  Shaddai  will  bless  thee 

nnmrinnul  by  the  fact  that  the  first  wife  of  BOM  had  thai 
very  day  been  carried  to  her  grave  (cf.  Ruth  RaMa,  81,  d). 
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make  thee  fruitful."  Gen.  xxxv.  11  :  "I  am  El 
Shaddai,  be  fruitful,  and  multiply."  Gen.  xlviii. 
3  :  "El  Shaddai  appeared  unto  me  —  and  said, 
Behold,  I  make  thee  fruitful  and  multiply  thee." 
Gen.  xlix.  25:  "Shaddai  shall  bless  thee* — with 

blessings  of  the  breasts  (O^ltP)  and  of  the  womb." 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  used  at  Gen.  xliii.  14, 
where  the  fate  of  the  children  of  Jacob  is  in  ques 
tion.  This  gracious  God,  the  source  of  fruitfulness 
and  life,  gives  his  blessing  to  his  chosen  saints,  but 
from  sinners,  and  from  those  whom  He  tries,  He 
takes  away  what  to  others  He  gives.  Hence  the 
frequent  use  of  the  name  in  Job,  who  is  chastened 
in  his  children,  cf.  chap.  viii.  3  :  "  Will  Shaddai  per 
vert  justice  ?  If  thy  children  sinned  against  Him, 
Ho  gave  them  over  into  the  hand  of  their  trans 
gressions."  And  in  this  sense  Naomi  also  uses  the 
name  Shaddai,  in  speaking  of  her  misery.  For 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  her  sons  has  rendered 
her  family  desolate  and  unfruitful.  The  word 
must  therefore  unquestionably  be  referred  to  a  root 

nitZ7,  still  in  use  in  Arabic,  in  the  sense  "  to  wa 
ter,  to  fertilize."  For  that  all  fertility  comes  from 
water,  by  which  aridity  is  removed  and  thirst  as 
suaged,  is  a  deeply  rooted  conception,  especially  in 
oriental  antiquity.  Numerous  mythical  pictures 
of  heathenism  represent  their  heroes  as  conquering 
drought  and  unfruitfulness  by  liberating  the  rain 
and  the  streams.  The  name  of  the  Indian  god 
Indra  is  derived  from  Ind  =  und,  to  flow,  and  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  "  the  rain-giver,"  who  frees 
the  clouds'  so  that  they  can  dispense  their  showers 
(cf.  E.  Meier,  Ind.  Liederb.,  p.  147  f.).  The  true 
llain-giver,  the  dispenser  and  increaser  of  fertility, 
of  the  earth  and  among  beasts  and  men,  is  the 
living,  personal  God,  as  Shaddai.  The  root 

HIE?  must  also  explain  IE?,  mamma,  properly 
the  fountain  of  rain  and  blessings  for  man  and 
beast,  as  Gellius  (xii.  1)  calls  it,  fontem  sanctissimum 
cordons,  and  the  bringer  up  of  the  human  race. 
Hence  we  are  enabled  to  recognize  the  wide-spread 
philological  root  to  which  shadah,  to  water,  shad 
(Aram  tad),  mamma,  belong ;  for  it  is  connected 
with  the  Sanskrit  dhe,  Greek  flTjo-cu,  Gothic  dad- 
djan  (Old  German,  tutta,  etc.,  cf.  Benfey,  Gr.  Gram. 
ii.  270),  in  all  which  forms  the  idea  of  giving  drink, 
suckling,  is  present.  From  the  Greek  word,  the 
name  of  the  goddess  Thetis  is  derived,  as  "  Nurse 
of  the  Human  Kace  "  (cf.  Welcker,  Gr.  Mythol.,  i. 
618).  That  Artemis  of  Ephesus  was  represented 
as  a  multimammia,  is  known  not  only  from  antique 
sculptures,  but  also  from  the  writings  of  the  church 
fathers;  cf.  the  words  of  Jerome  (in  Procem  Ep. 
Pauli  ad  Ephes.) :  omnium  bestiarumet  viventium  esse 
nutricem  mentiuntur.  Naomi  was  rightly  named 
when,  with  a  flourishing  family,  she  went  to 
Moab  —  but  now  Shaddai,  who  gave  the  blessing, 
has  taken  it  away. 

Ver.  21.  I  went  out  full,  and  Jehovah  hath 
brought  me  home  again  empty.  Full  of  family 
happiness,  of  joy  in  her  sons,  and  of  hope  of  a 
cheerful  old  age  surrounded  by  children  and  chil 
dren's  children  ;  but  empty  now  of  all  these,  with 
out  possessions  and  without  hope.  A  penitent 
feeling  pervades  her  lamentation.  I  went  away 

1  [And,  therefore,  hardly  to  be  called  a  "reading.*'  That 
the  LXX.  read  11317,  as  some  have  thought,  W  hardly 
possible,  as  that  word  could  not  be  suitably  construed  with 


5.     For  the  same  reason  Bertheau  takes  5  PUB  in  the 
sense   "  to  bestow  labor   on  anything/'  cf.   Eccles.  i.  13. 


notwithstanding  my  fullness,  and  because  I  went 
full,  do  I  return  empty.  For  this  reason  she  says  : 
"  /  went  away,  and  Jehovah  has  brought  me  home 
again."  I  went  because  it  was  my  will  to  go,  not 
God's  ;  now,  God's  judgment  has  sent  me  back. 
With  that  one  word  she  gives  vent  to  her  sorrow 
that  in  those  times  of  famine  she  forsook  her  peo 
ple,  although  she  herself  was  happy.  What  an 
evil  thing  it  is  to  follow  one's  own  will,  when  that 
will  is  not  directed  by  the  commandments  of  God  ! 
Man  goes,  but  God  brings  home.  But  beside 
this  penitential  feeling,  there  is  another  feature 
indicative  of  Naomi's  beautiful  character,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  She  says,  /  went,  me 
hath  God  afflicted;  not,  We  went  —  my  husband 
took  me  with  him,  —  after  all,  I  only  followed  as  in 
duty  bound.  She  utters  not  a  breath  of  accusation 
against  Elimelech  or  of  excuse  for  herself.  Prop 
erly  speaking,  the  fault  did  lay  with  her  husband 
and  sons.  They  were  the  originators  of  the  under 
taking  that  ended  so  disastrously  ;  but  of  this  she 
has  no  memory.  She  neither  accuses,  nor  yet  does 
she  commiserate  and  bewail  them.  Of  the  evils 
which  they  experienced,  she  does  not  speak.  / 
went,  and  me  has  God  brought  home  again,  empty 
and  bereft  of  husband  and  child.  Therefore,  she 
repeats,  call  me  not  Naomi  !  That  name,  when 
she  hears  it,  suggests  the  entire  contrast  between 
what  she  was  and  what  she  now  is. 

For    Jehovah    hath    testified    against    me, 


.  The  internal  connection  with  the  pre 
ceding  thoughts  confirms  the  correctness  of  the 
Masoretic  pointing.  The  reading  of  the  LXX., 
"  he  humbled  me,"  was  justly  departed  from,  for  it 
is  only  a  paraphrase  of  the  sense.1  That  which 
Bcrtheau  considers  to  be  the  difficulty  of  the  pas 
sage,  that  it  makes  God  to  testify  against  a  person, 
while  elsewhere  only  men  bear  testimony,  is  pre 
cisely  the  special  thought  of  Naomi  :  "I  went," 
she  says,  "  and  God  has  testified  that  this  going 
was  a  sin.  Through  the  issue  of  my  emigration 
God  has  testified  that  its  inception  was  not  rooted 
in  Him,  but  in  ourselves."  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 

Eiety  that  it  ascribes  the  issue  of  all  the  affairs  of 
fe  to  God.  "  Was  it  right  or  not,  that  I  (namely, 
Elimelech  and  she)  went  away  to  Moab  1  "  Men 
might  be  in  doubt  about  it.  But  the  end,  she 
says,  bears  witness  against  us,  w.ho  followed  our 
own  inclinations.  God  testified  against  her,  for 
"  Shaddai  hath  afflicted  me."  In  other  words,  in 
that  God,  as  Shaddai,  made  sorrow  my  portion,  He 

testified  against  me.  The  two  clauses,  <~nrP 
*O  n:i37,  and  ''Vino  ^EJ,  are  not  so  much 
parallel  as  mutually  explanatory.  In  the  loss  of 
my  children  and  family,  says  Naomi,  I  perceive 
that  He  "  declares  me  guilty,  as  the  Targum  also 


excellently  renders  **2  •"*?¥•  ^i  tne  8ame  timc> 
the  meaning  of  Shaddai  comes  here  again  clearly 
to  view.  For  it  is  He  who  inflicts  sorrow  ui>on 
her,  only  in  that  her  children  are  taken  from  her. 
That  which  God,  as  Shaddai,  the  giver  of  fruitful- 
ness,  did  to  her  when  he  caused  her  sons  to  wither 


away,  proves  that  God  testifies  against  her. 

is  here  used  just  as  it    is    in  Josh.  xxiv.  20: 

This  general  idea,  he  thinks,  is  then  determined  by  what 
follows,  so  as  to  mean  :  "  Jehovah  has  worked  against  me." 

On  5  J1337,  in  the  sense,  to  testify  against,  cf.  Ex.  rx 
16;  2  6am. \  16;  Is.  Hi.  9;  etc.  Bertheau'a  objection 
to  be  sufficiently  met  above.  —  TB.] 


CHAPTER  I.   19-22. 


25 


"If  ye  forsake  Jehovah  — he  will  do  you  hurt 
(a?/  3nn)  and  utterly  destroy  you." 

Ver.  22.  So  Naomi  returned  and  Ruth  with 
her.  The  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bethle 
hem  is  satisfied ;  they  have  also  heard  the  history 
of  Ruth ;  but  with  this  their  sympathy  has  like 
wise  come  to  an  end. .  Naomi  was  poor  and  God 
forsaken, —  at  least  according  to  the  pious  and 
penitential  feeling  of  the  good  woman  herself. 
How  natural,  that  in  her  native  place,  too,  she 
should  stand  alone.  But  Ruth  was  with  her.  She 
had  continued  firm  on  the  road,  and  she  remained 
faithful  in  Bethlehem.  Since  there  also  no  one 
assisu-d  her  mother-in-law,  she  continued  to  be  her 
only  stay  and  the  sole  sharer  of  her  lot  Her  pres 
ence  is  once  more  expressly  indicated  :  "  and  Ruth, 
the  Moabitcss,  with  her,  on  her  departure  from  the 
fields  of  Moab."  No  one  was  with  her  but  Ruth, 
—  who  made  the  journey  from  .Moab  with  her,  iu 
order  to  take  cure  of  her  mother-in-law.  What 
had  Income  of  Naomi,  if  Ruth,  like  Orpah,  had 
forsaken  her !  She  had  sunk  into  poverty  and 
humiliation  more  bitter  than  death.  It  is  true,  she 
too,  with  her  husband,  had  left  Israel  in  times  of 
distress.  But  for  this  she  could  not  be  held  respon 
sible,  although  her  generous  spirit  accused  herself 
and  no  one  else.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had  been 
sufficiently  punished,  and  had  confessed  her  guilt. 
But  in  Bethlehem  poor  Naomi  was  made  to  feel 
that  she  now  bore  the  name  of  Mara.  Only  Ruth 
had  respect  to  neither  before  nor  after.  She  re 
flected  on  neither  happy  nor  sorrowful  days.  As 
she  had  loved  in  prosperity,  so  she  remained  true 
in  adversitv.  Naomi,  in  her  native  place  and 
among  kindred,  in  Israel,  had  been  alone  and  in 
want,  had  not  the  stranger,  the  widow  of  her  son, 
accompanied  her  from  her  distant  land.  While 
such  love  was  hers,  Naomi  was  not  yet  wholly  mis 
erable  ;  for  God  has  respect  to  such  fidelity. 

And  they  came  to  Bethlehem  in  the  begin 
ning  of  barley-harvest.  Consequently,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  season  in  general.  This 
statement  is  made  in  order  to  intimate  that  the 
help  of  God  did  not  tarry  long.  The  harvest  itself 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  prepare  consolation 
and  reward  for  both  women  in  their  highest 
need. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

"  Call  me  not  Naomi,  but  Afara."  Naomi  does 
not  conceal  her  condition  when  she  reaches  her 
native  place.  Usually,  the  natural  man,  even  as  a 
beggar,  still  desires  to  shine.  She  has  lost  every 
thing;  and  what  she  had  gained,  the  companion 
ship  of  Ruth,  is  not  yet  able  to  console  her.  Her 
very  love  fills  her  with  anxiety  for  this  daughter. 
Recollections  are  very  bitter,  and  the  future  is  full 
of  care.  It  is,  however,  only  because  she  is  empty 
of  all  joys,  that  she  wishes  to  be  called  Mara.  But 
it  was  made  evident  even  in  her  misery  that  what 
ever  she  had  lost,  she  had  found  the  grace  of  God ; 


for  then  too  she  was  not  only  named,  but  truly 
was)  Naomi.  Nor  will  one  who  in  sorrow  does  not 
cease  to  be  lovely,  retain  the  name  of  Mara.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  when  praised  (by  Leander) 
replied  :  "  Call  me  not  Naomi,  ».  e.  beautiful,  but 
call  me  Mara,  since  I  am  full  of  bitter  grief.  For 
I  am  no  more  the  same  person  you  knew  :  out 
wardly  I  have  advanced,  inwardly  I  have  fallen. 
And  I  fear  to  be  among  those  of  whom  it  is  said : 
Thou  castedst  them  down  when  they  were  lifted 
up.  For  when  one  is  lifted  up,  he  is  cast  down  ; 
he  advances  in  honors  and  falls  in  morals." 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS  :  "  It  is  good  at  times  to  be 
in  distress  ;  for  it  reminds  us  that  we  are  in  exile." 

BENGEL  :  "  If  God  have  loved  thee,  thou  canst 
have  had  no  lack  of  trouble." 

"  For  Shaddai  hath  afflicted  me."  Naomi  did  not 
go  to  Moab  of  her  own  accord,  for  she  followed  her 
husband.  Her  stay  also  in  the  strange  land  was 
prolonged  only  because  her  sons  had  married  there. 
After  their  death,  although  poor  and  emnty,  she 
returned  home  again,  albeit  she  had  but  little  to 
hope  for.  And  yet  in  the  judgment  she  perceives 
only  her  own  guilt.  Her  loving  heart  takes  all 
God's  judgments  on  itself.  The  more  she  loved,  the 
more  ready  she  was  to  repent.  Being  a  Naomi, 
she  did  not  accuse  those  she  loved.  The  sign  of 
true  love  is  unselfishness,  which  ascribes  ills  to  self, 
blessings  to  others.  As  long  as  she  was  in  misery, 
she  took  the  anger  of  God  upon  herself;  but  as 
soon  as  she  perceived  the  favor  of  God,  she  praised 
Him  as  the  God  who  showed  kindness  to  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

[FULLER  :  "  And  all  the  city  was  moved,"  etc. 
Sec  here,  Naomi  was  formerly  a  woman  of  good 
quality  and  fashion,  of  good  rank  and  repute : 
otherwise  her  return  in  poverty  hud  not  been  so 
generally  taken  notice  of.  Shrubs  may  be  grubbed 
to  the  ground,  and  none  miss  them ;  but  every  one 
marks  the  felling  of  a  cedar.  Grovelling  cottages 
may  be  evened  to  the  earth,  and  none  observe  them  ; 
but  every  traveller  takes  notice  of  the  fall  of  a  stee 
ple.  Let  this  comfort  those  to  whom  God  hath 
given  small  nossessions.  Should  He  visit  them  with 
poverty,  and  take  from  them  that  little  they  have, 
yet  their  grief  and  shame  would  be  the  less :  they 
should  not  have  so  many  fingers  pointed  at  them, 
so  manv  eyes  staring  on  them,  so  many  words 
spoken  of  them ;  they  might  lurk  in  obscurity :  it 
must  be  a  Naomi,  a  person  of  eminency  and  estate, 
whose  poverty  must  move  a  whole  city.  —  THE 
SAME  :  "  Seeino  t/te  Lord  hath  testified  lyainiit  me, 
and  the  Almighty  hath  afflicted  me"  Who  then 
is  able  to  hold  out  suit  with  God  in  the  court  of 
heaven  ?  For  God  himself  is  both  judge  and  wit 
ness,  and  also  the  executor  and  inflicter  of  punish 
ments. 

UP.  HALL:  Ten  years  have  turned  Naomi  into 
Mara.  What  assurance  is  there  of  these  earthly 
things  whereof  one  hour  may  strip  us?  What 
man  can  say  of  the  years  to  come,  thus  will  I  l>e  1 
—  TR.] 


THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


VERSE  1. 


The  Relative. 

1  AND  Naomi  had  [in  Bethlehem]  a  kinsman  [lit.  acquaintance,]  of  her  husband's,  a 
mighty  man  of  wealth  [a  valiant  hero],  of  the  family  of  Elimelech  ;  and  his  name 
was  Boaz. 

EXEGETICAL   AND   DOCTRINAL. 

Before  relating  the  wonderful  deliverance  through 
a  kinsman,  by  which  faithfulness  and  love  are  re 
warded,  the  writer  first  informs  us  briefly  of  the 
existence  of  the  person  who  is  chosen  to  effect  this 
deliverance.  Hitherto  the  acting  persons  have  been 
only  women,  both  of  them  loving  and  excellent; 
now,  the  portrait  of  a  man  is  drawn,  who  is  the 
model  of  an  Israelite,  as  family-head  and  as  land 
lord,  in  war  and  in  peace. 

Naomi  had  a  kinsman.  The  expression  for 
this  is  37  ;T^.  In  our  texts,  it  is  true,  it  is  pointed 
37TB,  with  ^TID,  as  Kcri,  in  the  margin.  But 
2  TIE  occurs  only  once  more  (Prov.  vii.  4),  and 
there  also  we  must  probably  read  ^^P-  The 
readin 


was  preferred  by  the  Masora  only 
on  account  of  the  fern.  H^llE,  which  occurs  at 


ch.  iii.  2.  The  participle  ^T1^  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence,  cf.  Ps.  Iv.  14.  Hitherto,  Naomi  could 
say,  as  does  the  Psalmist  (Ixxxviii.  9):  "Thou 

hast  put  my  kinsmen  0  l^*P)  far  from  me."  Com 
pare  also  vcr.  19  of  the  same  psalm,  where  it  stands 
in  parallelism  with  ^U^-  lover,  and  3T?»  compan 
ion.  She  has  likewise  experienced  what  is  written 
Ps.  xxxi.  12,  cf.  Job  xix.  14.  Literally,  to  be  sure, 
the  word  means  only  an  "acquaintance;"  but  it 
expresses  more  than  we  mean  by  that  term.  The 
man  was  not  a  very  near  relative,  but  one  "  known  " 
to  the  family,  as  belonging  to  it.  It  was  an  ac 
quaintance  valid  within  the  family  lines  ;  hence  the 
word  signifies  as  much  n&familiaris.  It  is  used  in 
a  noteworthy  connection  at  2  Kgs.  x.  11,  where 

Jehu  slays  all  the  great  men,  the  DN37^P,  and 
the  priests  of  Ahab,  —  i.  e.  everybody  that  adhered 
to  him,  whether  from  family  connection  or  interest. 
The  Latin  notus  may  occasionally  approximate  to 
the  idea  of  the  Hebrew  term  even  more  closely  than 
the  Greek  yvu>ptfj.os  ;  not  so  much,  however,  in 
Catull.  Ixxix.  4  (si  tria  notomm  busia  rf  /merit),  as 
in  Liv.  iii.  44,  where,  with  reference  to  the  violence 
done  to  Virginia,  is  said  :  notos  gratia  (jyatris  et 
gponsi)  tnrlxim  indignitcu  rei  viryini  cowiliat. 

The  fact  is  emphasized  that   Boaz  was  only  a 

This  not  only  explains  a  certain  remote 


ness  of  Naomi  from  him,  but  it  makes  the  piety, 
which  notwithstanding  the  distance  (manifest  also 
from  ch.  iii.  12)  of  the  relationship,  performs  what 
the  narrative  goes  on  to  relate,  more  conspicuously 
great  than  it  would  appear  if,  according  to  an  un 
founded  conjecture  of  Jewish  expositors,  he  were 
held  to  be  the  son  of  Elimelech's  brother. 

A  valiant  hero.  These  words  are  applied  to 
Boaz  in  no  other  sense  than  to  Gideon  (Judg.  vi. 
12),  Jephthah  (xi.  1),  and  others,  and  have  no  refer 
ence  to  his  wealth  and  property.  He  was  a  strong 
and  able  man  in  Israel,  in  war  and  in  peace. 
Probably  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  conflicts 
of  Israel  against  enemies,  perhaps  against  Moab. 
The  ancestor  of  David  is,  as  the  Midrash  (Ruth  31, 
d)  remarks,  rightly  thus  described.  His  name, 
Boaz  (*P2l),  is  to  be  explained  by  reference  to 
the  name  of  one  of  the  pillars  erected  by  Solomon, 
and  called  Boa/,  while  the  other  was  named  Jachin 
(cf.  my  Gold.  1 /iron  Salomo's,  p.  45).  It  is  not  a 

compound  of  T37  ^3,  but  a  contraction  of  ^"]?> 
"  son  of  strength,  of  enduring  vigor."  The  signifi 
cation  ahcritas  (Ges.,  Keil,  etc.),  would  hardly  be 
applicable  to  the  pillar. 

HOMILETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

The  same  characteristic  is  ascribed  to  Boaz  as  to 
Gideon,  and  to  David.  But  concerning  his  warlike 
deeds  nothing  is  related.  In  Israel,  however,  there 
was  no  valor,  properly  so  called,  except  such  as 
sprang  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  living  God. 
The  word  is  not  applied  to  wild  battle-rage,  but  to 
moral  strength,  which  valiantly  repels  distress  and 
dishonor,  as  Abraham  drew  the  sword  for  his  coun 
try  against  foreign  oppressors.  Boaz  was  a  hero  in 
war  through  his  virtue  in  peace.  And  this  virtue 
comes  so  clearly  to  view  in  the  Book  of  Ruth,  that 
the  narrator  could  justly  add  :  he  was  a  brave  man. 
For  morally  brave  he  shows  himself  in  every  rela 
tion  :  1.  as*  landlord;  2.  as  confessor  of  God;  3. 
as  man  of  action  ;  and  hence  he  receives  the  reward 
both  of  him  who  dispenses  blessings  and  of  him 
who  receives  them. 

[FULLER  :  "  This  first  verse  presents  us  with  two 
remarkable  things:  1.  Poor  Naomi  was  allied  to 
powerful  Boaz.  2.  Boaz  was  both  a  powerful  man 
and  a  godly  man."  —  Tn.J 


CHAPTER  H.  2-17.  27 


VERSES  2-17. 
The  Reward  of  Faithfulness  begin*. 

2  And  Ruth  the  Moabitess  said  unto  Naomi,  Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and  glean 
ears  of  corn  l  after  him  in  whose  sight  I  shall  find  grace.     And  she  said  unto  her, 

3  Go,  my  daughter.     And  she  went,  and  came,  and  gleaned   in  the   field  after    the 
reapers:  and  her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  [the]  part  of  the  field2  belonging \\\\\.o  Boaz, 

4  who  was  of  the  kindred  [family]  of  Elimelech.     And  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Beth 
lehem,  and  said  unto  the   reapers,   The   Lord   [Jehovah]   be  with  you  :  and   they 

5  answered  him,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  bless  thee.     Then  said  Boaz  [And  Boaz  said] 

6  unto  his  servant  that  was  set  over  the  reapers,  Whose  damsel  is  this?     And  the 
servant  that  was  set  over  the  reapers  answered  and  said,  It  is  the8  Moabitish  dam- 

7  sel  that  came  back  with   Naomi  out  of  the  country   [territories]  of  Moab  :  And 
she  said,  I  pray  you  [thee],  let  me  glean  and  [I  will]  gather  after  the  reapers  among 
the  sheaves:  so  she  came,  and   hath  continued  even  from  the  morning  until  now, 

8  that4  she  tarried  a  little  in  the  house.    Then  said  Boaz  [And  Boaz  said]  unto  Ruth, 
Hearest  thou  not,  my  daughter  ?     Go  not  to  glean  in  another  field,  neither  go  from 

9  hence,  but  abide  here  fast  by  my  maidens  :  Let  thine  eyes  be  on  the  field  that  they 
do  reap,  and  go  thou  [fearlessly]  after  them  :  have  I  not  charged  the  young  men  that 
(hey  shall  not  touch  [molest]  tliee  ?  and  when  thou  art  athirst,6  go  unto  the  vessels, 

10  and  drink  of  that  which  the  young  men  have  drawn.     Then  she  fell  on  her  face,  and 
bowed  herself  to  the  ground,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine 
eyes,  that  thou  shouldest  take  knowledge  [friendly  notice]  of  me,  seeing  I  am  a  stranger? 

11  And  Boaz  answered    and    said  unto  her,  It  hath  fully  been  shewed  me,  all  that 
thou  hast  done  unto  thy  mother-in  law  since  the  death  of  thine  husband:  and  how 
thou  hast  left  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  the  land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come 

12  unto  a  people  which   thou   knewest  not  heretofore.     The   Lord   [Jehovah]  recom 
pense  thy  work,  and  a  full  [complete]  reward  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] 

13  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  thou  art  come  to  trust  [seek  refuge].     Then  she 
said,  Let  me  find  favour6  in  thy  sight,  my  lord;  for  that   thou  hast  comforted  me, 
and  for  that  thou  hast  spoken  friendly  unto  [to  the  heart  of]  thine  handmaid,  though 

14  I  be  not  like  unto  one  of  thy  handmaidens.     And  Boaz  said  unto  her.  At  meal-time7 
come  thou  hither,  and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  di[>  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar.    And  she 
sat  beside  the  reapers  :  and  he  reached  her  parched  corn,  and  she  did  eat,  and  was 

15  sufficed  [satisfied],  and   left  [over].     And  when  she  was  risen  up   to  glean,  Boaz 
commanded  his  young  men,  saying.  Let  her  glean  even  among  [between]  the  sheaves, 

16  and  reproach  her  not:   And   let  fall  [pull  out]8  also  some  of  [from]  the  handlhlls 
[bundles]  of  purpose  for  her,  and  leave  them  [it~\,  that  she  may  glean  them  [/'<],  and 

17  rebuke  her  not.     So  she  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  she  had 
gleaned  :  and  it  was  about  an  ephah  of  barley. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  2.  —  O^?2t2?3  "^i?*2$V  llt-  "and  Kloan>  among  the  ears."  The  construction  is  exactly  parallel  to  that 
In  Ter.  7  ;  i.  t.  HEfT?^  Is  used  absolutely,  without  an  accus.,  as  frequently  In  our  Hook  and  elsewhere.  The  idea  is, 
Let  me  father  (sc.  some  ears)  among  those  that  are  left  lying  in  the  field  by  the  harvesters.  —  Ta.) 

(-1  Ver.  3.—  rnbpn  nf270  :  "  the  field-portion,"  i.e.  that  part  of  the  grain-fields  about  Bethlehem  that  belonged 
to  Boas.  "  Though  gardens  and  Vineyards  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  or  hedge  of  prickly  pear,  the  grain 
Holds,  on  the  contrary,  though  they  belong  to  different  proprietors,  are  not  separated  by  any  inclosure  from  each  other. 
The  boundary  bX*MU  them*  is  indicated  by  heaps  of  small  stones,  or  sometimes  by  single  upright  stones  placed  at  inter 
vals  of  a  rod  or  more  from  each  other  "  (Hackett,  llliut.  of  Srripturt,  p.  167).  In  rnpQ  T"\  ut-  "  ner  haP  ^P* 

pened,'1    n~?f?P  1s  the  subject  of  "lpt»Jt  cf.  Eccles.  11.  14.    rC?V?Tl  np.bn  U  the  accus.  of  place,  cf.  Oes.  118,  1. 
—  Tm.) 

[8  Ver.  6.  —  Or :  "  She  Is  a  Moabitish  maiden,  who  came  back  with  Naomi  from,"  etc.  This  supposes  that  n^U?n 
is,  as  the  accentuation  makes  It,  and  against  which  nothing  Is  to  be  said  here,  the  third  fern,  perfect,  cf.  the  note  on  eh. 
I.  22.  Thus  Uken,  the  answer  does  not  assume  that  Boai  Is  acquainted  with  the  return  of  Naomi.  The  B.  V.  may, 
however,  be  justified  by  taking  H^^H  as  a  participle,  cf.  Oes.  Ill,  2,  a.  —  Ta,] 
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[4  Ver.  7.  —  JIT  is  joined  by  Dr.  Cassel  to  rTFlS""T3?1,  as  adv.   of  time  (so  also  Gesenius  and  Fiirst,   cf.  Lexica, 
B.  v.):  "and  until  now  her  resting  (cf.  below)  in  the  house  was  little."     But  this  unnecessarily  disturbs  the  accentua 


tion.  Better  translate  :  "  this  her  sitting  in  the  house  (rP2(l,  accus.  of  place)  is  but  for  a  little  "  (IS^P,  a**7-  or 
accus.  of  tune).  HT  HrQttJ  is  an  Aramaeizing  of  the  more  regular  Hebrew  H-TH  nFQt?,  cf.  Ew.  293,  b,  and  the 

Lexica,  s.  v.  HT.—  On  ^JJl^DS},  *n  tae  preceding  clause,  see  Qes.  126,  6.  Ruth  says  :  Pray,  permit  me  to  glean,  and 
and  (in  consequence  of  this  permission)  I  will  gather,  etc.  —  TR.] 

[5  Ver.  9.  —  flKlS,  from  Stt-*,  but  inflected  as  if  from  a  form  HIDS,  cf.  Ges.  75,  Rem.  21,  c.  On  the  use  of  the 
word  as  perfect,  cf.  on  ch.  i.  12.  On  the  perfects  J-lpbrT)  and  JTritth,  Ges.  126,  Rem.  1  ;  and  on  the  imperf. 
"p-SttT,  Ges.  127,  4,  b.  "1E7SE  is  rendered  «  out  of  which  "  by  Bertheau  and  Keil  (because  water-drawing  was 

ordinarily  done  by  women?);  but  in  that  case  the  more  natural  position  of  nYltth  would  be  after  DN")373n, 
thus  :  and  out  of  what  the  young  men  draw  (drink),  drink  thou  (too).  —  Ta.] 

[6  Ver.  13.  —  S!£CM  :  optative.  «  To  take  it  as  present  indicat.  :  I  find  favor,  as  is  done  by  Le  Clerc  and  Bertheau, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  modesty  of  humility  which  Ruth  manifests  in  the  following  words  "  (Keil).  Nor  is  the 
word  expressive  of  a  permanent  state  or  condition,  which  would  justify  the  imperfect  indicative  ,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
JTrUjjl  of  the  next  clause,  cf.  Ges.  127,  2.  —  TR.] 

[7*  Ver.  14.  —  According  to  the  accentuation  of  the  Masorites,  these  words  belong  to  the  preceding  clause  :  «  And  Boaz 
said  to  her  at  the  time  of  eating,  Come  hither,"  etc.  ^tt?2,  from  12732,  an  anomalous  form  for  ^2,  as  *\V}%  for 
1k£72,  Josh.  iii.  9  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  38.  The  second  accent,  merca,  is  here,  as  in  other  instances  (Gen.  xxviii.  2  ;  Num. 
xvii.  23,  etc.)  used  instead  of  metheg.  —  H  /  without  mappik  as  in  Num.  xxxii.  42  ;  Zech.  v.  11.  —  TR.] 

8  Ver.  16.  —  ^Vti7*n"  Vt27.  The  use  of  V  Vl£7  in  the  sense  "  to  draw  out  "  is  only  a  return  to  the  original  mean 
ing  of  the  word.  It  is  the  same  word  as  ovAaio,  which  also  originally  meant  to  draw  out,  for  it  was  from  the  drawing 
off  or  stripping  of  their  armor  from  the  slain  that  it  obtained  the  signification  "  to  make  booty,  to  plunder."  [On  the  use 
of  the  infin.  const,  for  the  absol.  see  Ges.  131,  4,  Rem.  2.  —  TR.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  2.  And  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  said  to 
Naomi.  Naomi  was  manifestly  in  need.  No  one 
seemed  to  help  her,  nor  had  she  the  heart  to  ask. 
It  is  but  too  clear  now  that  her  lot  woiild  have  been 
a  dismal  one,  if  at  her  return  Ruth  had  not  faith 
fully  clung  to  her.  But  this  young  woman's  fidel 
ity  shows  itself  now  also.  As  the  barley-harvest  is 
in  progress,  she  offers  to  go  to  the  field  and  ask  for 
permission  to  glean.  It  was  no  easy  offer.  Ruth 
was  probably  ignorant  of  those  provisions  of  the 
Israelitish  law  according  to  which  the  gleanings  of 
the  harvest-field  and  even  a  forgotten  sheaf  were 
to  be  left  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  (cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  22  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  19). 
At  least,  she  did  not  seem  to  expect  the  observance 
of  such  a  custom ;  for  she  hoped  to  obtain  permis 
sion  to  glean  from  the  possible  kindness  of  some 
proprietor.  But  at  best,  what  a  miserable  task  for 
the  once  happy  and  prosperous  widow  I  Possibly 
to  see  herself  treated  as  a  beggar,  harshly  addressed 
or  even  personally  maltreated  by  rude  reapers  \  to 
pass  the  day  in  heat  and  distress,  in  order  at  even 
ing,  hungry  and  weary,  to  bring  home  a  little  bar 
ley  \  For  this  then  she  had  left  paternal  house 
and  land,  in  order  in  deepest  misery  to  be  per 
chance  yet  also  abused  as  a  foreigner  \  But  the 
love  she  cherishes,  makes  everything  easy  to  her. 
It  not  only  gives  utterance  to  good  words,  but 
it  carries  them  into  practice.  She  forgets  every 
thing,  in  order  now  to  remember  her  filial  duty  to 
Naomi.  And  Naomi  accepts  her  offer. 

Go,  my  daughter.  Until  now,  she  has  only 
silently  endured  every  expression  of  Ruth's  self- 
sacrifice.  She  had  indeed  ceased  to  dissuade  her 
from  going  with  her,  but  she  had  also  refrained 
from  encouraging  her.  Ruth  might  even  now, 
after  having  reached  Bethlehem,  experienced  the 
poverty  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  tasted  the  sense 
of  strangeness  in  Israel,  have  returned  to  Moab. 
But  the  meekness  with  which,  instead  of  this, 


she  asks  permission  to  encounter  toil  and  misery 
for  her,  overcomes  in  Naomi  too  every  ulterior 
consideration.  Such  a  request  could  no  longer  be 
silently  accepted  ;  nor  could  it  be  refused.  Naomi 
permits  her  to  glean  in  the  harvest-field.  Nor  was 
it  an  easy  thing  for  the  mother  to  give  this  consent. 
The  remarkable  characters  of  both  women  come 
here  also  nobly  to  view.  Ruth,  who  has  given  up 
everything,  is  humble  as  a  dutiful  child,  and  asks 
for  permission  to  give  up  more.  Naomi,  who  in 
her  highest  need  would  accept  nothing  from  Ruth, 
in  order  not  to  involve  her  in  the  same  distress, 
—  who  retains  her  maternal  authority  in  circum 
stances  of  want  in  which  people  generally  would 
deem  this  impossible,  —  has  no  other  reward  for 
Ruth's  self-sacrificing  disposition  than  that  she  is 
ready  to  accept  its  efforts  for  herself. 

Ver.  3.    And   she   lighted   providentially   on 
the  field  of  Boaz.    More  literally  :  "  And  her  lot 

met  her  on  the  field  of  Boaz."     Of?*},  fut.  apoc. 


from  n^I?,  W^l(7,  occurrere.)  Ruth,  as  a  stranger 
in  Bethlehem,  knew  neither  persons  nor  properties. 
She  might  have  chanced  on  fields  of  strange  and 
unfriendly  owners.  Providence  so  ordered  it.  that 
without  knowing  it,  she  entered  the  field  of  one 
who  was  of  the  family  of  Elimelech,  and  therefore 
also  a  distant  relative  of  her  deceased  husband. 

Ver.  4  ff.  And  behold  Boaz  came  from  Bethle 
hem.  A  finer  picture  of  rural  harvest-scenes  is 
nowhere  extant.  We  hear,  as  it  were,  the  rustling 
of  the  reapers'  sickles.1  Behind  them  are  the  wo 
men,  binding  the  cut  grain  (ver.  8).  The  overseer's 
presence  promotes  industry  and  order  (ver.  5).  In 
case  of  thirst,  there  stand  the  water-vessels  at  no 
great  distance.  The  fields  surround  the  country- 
house  with  its  various  outbuildings,  where  the 
weary  may  find  a  moment's  rest  and  refreshment. 

i  Cf.  HOMER,  II.  xviii.  550,  in  the  description  of  the  shield. 
of  Achilles  :  «  On  it  he  also  graved  a  field  thick  with  grain  ; 
and  there  with'  sharp  sickles  reaper*  plied  their  task." 
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At  meal-time,  the  laborers  are  supplied  (as  at  the 
present  day,  cf.  Rob.  ii.  50),  with  roasted  grain  l 
and  bread.'-1  The  latter  they  dip  in  a  refreshing 
drink,  consisting  of  vinegar  and  water,  with  per 
haps  some  oil  mixed  in  it* 

But  rural  life  has  not  in  itself  that  paradisaic 
happiness  which  Virgil  contrasts  so  enthusiastically 
with  the  luxuriant  and  slavish  life  of  Rome.  It 
may  perhaps  be  true  that  a  country  population  is 
more  patient  of  labor  and  more  readily  contented 
with  small  means  ("  /»«/?/.//.>  opcrum  exiyuo</ue  atlsueta 
juventtis,"  —  Gfoi-g.  ii.  472) ;  but  it  is  only  when  n 
pious  and  godfearing  spirit  rules  in  the  hearts  of 
proprietor  and  dependents  that  it  is  good  to  live 
amid  the  quiet  scenes  and  rewardful  toil  of  the 
country.  Only  then,  too,  is  the  poet's  word  ap 
plicable:  "the  chaste  dwelling  preserves  virtue" 
(ccutu  pudicitiam  servat  domtis). 

An  example  of  such  a  country  life  meets  us  here 
in  the  good  times  of  Israel.  Boaz  himself,  when 
the  dav  has  considerably  advanced,  comes  to  look 
after  his  people  in  the  Held.  His  greeting  is,  "  Jc- 
hovah  be  with  vou  !  "  Their  answer,  "  Jehovah 
bless  thee !  "  Nor  is  this,  in  his  mouth,  merely 
a  customary  form  :  the  reality  of  his  piety  is  mani 
fest  from  his  life  and  works.  Hence,  nlso,  as  the 
master,  so  the  servant.  The  overseer  knows  the 
benignity  of  his  master,  and  imitates  it.  This 
appears  as  soon  as  Boaz  comes  and  notices  the 
strange  maiden.  That  he  does  this  at  once,  is  only 
a  new  feature  in  the  rural  picture.  On  the  fields 
of  Boaz,  the  jxjor  were  not  hindered  in  their  legal 
privilege  of  gleaning.  But  the  proprietor  knows 
not  only  his  work-people,  but  the  needy  also. 
Ruth  he  had  never  yet  seen.  It  may  be  supposed 
also  that  her  modest  and  reserved  bearing  served 
at  once  to  mark  her.  She  who  hud  so  long  been 
mistress  herself,  had  not  the  look  of  those  who 
have  grown  bold  in  beggary.  Such  a  one  as  she 
was  must  have  sufficiently  manifested  her  supe 
riority  over  the  female  servants  by  the  natural 
Charm  and  grace  of  her  presence,  even  though  she 
dressed  in  the  same  style  and  engaged  in  similar 
toil.  She  could  not  fail  to  surprise  Boaz,  as  he 
surveyed  his  people  and  their  labor.  He  turns  to 
his  overseer  with  the  natural  inquiry,  "  Whose  is 
this  damsel  ?  "  It  was  in  accordance  with  national 
custom  to  ask,  not,  "  Who  is  this  damsel "  —  for 
that  was  of  comparatively  little  iinj>ortance, —  but, 
Whence  is  she  ?  how  comes  she  There  ?  to  what 
estate  docs  she  belong  ?  With  the  overseer's  an 
swer  begins  the  beautiful  delineation  of  the  two 
principal  persons  of  the  narrative  in  their  first 

1  [The  following  remark*  on  parched  corn  i*re  from  Dr. 
Thomson '•  The  Land  ami  ike  Book  (II.  610) :  "  It  i*  made 
thus  :  a  quantity  of  the  best  ears,  not  too  ripe,  are  plucked 
with  the  stalks  attached.  Them;  are  tied  into  small  parcelj, 
a  bUudnx  fire  is  kindled  with  dry  gram  and  thorn  bushes, 
and  the  corn-head!  are  held  in  it  until  the  chaff  \»  im.-rlv 
burnel  off.  The  grain  in  thun  sufficiently  roasted  to  be 
eaten,  and  it  U  a  favorite  article  all  orer  the  country.  When 
travelling  in  harvest-time,  my  muleteers  hare  Tery  often 
thus  prepared  parched  com  In  the  evenings  after  the  tent 
has  hefn  pitched.  Nor  U  the  gathering  of  them  green  ean 
ft>r  parching  erer  regarded  M  stealing.  After  it  has  been 
roasted,  It  U  rubbed  out  in  the  hand  and  eaten  as  there  is 
occasion."  —  Tn] 

t  Which  they  probably  consumed  under  the  shade  of 
beautiful  trees,  as  In  Goethe's  picture  (Herm.  u.  Doroth.) : 
« It  (a  tree  of  which  he  U  speaking)  was  risible  fer  and 
wide :  under  It  the  reapers  wen  accustomed  to  enjoy  their 
noonday  meal." 

•  In  describing  his  servitude  In  Egypt,  M.  Heberer  says 
(Rosenmiiller,  MargnUand,  III.  68) :  « It  b  truly  Incredible 
bow  the  bluruit,  eaten  with  vinegar  and  oil,  strengthens  the 


meeting.  The  overseer  knew  Ruth;  and  it  was 
not  necessary  to  tell  Boaz  much  about  her,  since 
the  return  of  Naomi  had  been  much  talked  of. 
But  it  is  honorable  to  him  that  he  at  once  recom 
mends  her  by  praising  her  diligence.  Since  morn 
ing  she  had  not  ceased  to  glean,  —  had  scarcely 
rested  a  little  in  the  house.*  This  praise  of  her 
diligence  included  praise  of  the  propriety  and  re 
serve  of  her  demeanor.  She  was  very  unlike  other 
gleaners.  Those  were  apt  to  chatter  and  do  many 
other  things  beside  that  tor  which  they  came. 

Ver.  8.  And  Boaz  said  to  Ruth*  Go  not  to 
glean  in  another  field.  The  interest  of  Boaz, 
who  had  already  heard  of  the  Moabitess,  especially 
as  Naomi  was  at  least  something  more  to  him  than 
an  entire  stranger,  —  a  fact  either  unknown  to  the 
overseer,  or  which,  like  a  good  and  sagacious  serv 
ant,  he  discreetly  passed  over,  —  could  not  but  in 
crease  by  reason  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  Ruth. 
He  therefore  went  to  her,  to  speak  with  her  person 
ally.  In  the  case  of  another  maiden  of  whom  he 
had  heard  similar  good  reports,  he  would  have 
given  a  few  favorable  directions  concerning  her  to 
his  overseer.  But  here  he  was  met  by  various  pe 
culiar  considerations.  Was  it  Naonii,  the  widow 
of  a  relative  of  his,  who  was  forced  to  lay  claim  to 
the  widow's  rights  in  the  harvest-fields  of  Israel, 
or  was  it  the  Moabitess,  who,  for  having  attached 
herself  with  all  her  heart  to  Israel,  now  com 
manded  the  favor  of  the  Israelite  ?  Both  these 
thoughts  arc  at  work  in  the  noble  mind  of  Boaz. 
He  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  certain  relation 
ship,  the  benefit  of  which  is  due  to  Ruth.  It  is 
not  a  common  maid-servant  who  stands  before  him. 
Had  he  been  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  modern 
sentimentality,  he  would  probably  have  been 
ashamed  of  her.  He  would  have  ottered  her  a 
piece  of  money,  and  sent  her  awav,  that  it  might 
not  become  known  that  this  Moabitish  beggar  is 
his  relative  !  He  would  at  all  events  not  have 
allowed  her  to  go  on  gleaning  !  But  according  to 
the  ancient  delicate  and  religious  view,  he  cannot 
act  thus.  Nothing  has  been  asked  of  him  ;  conse 
quently,  he  has  no  right  to  wound  the  self-respect 
of  others.  The  privilege  of  gleaning  belongs  of 
right  to  the  widow  and  the  stranger.  It  is  not 
well  that  she  needs  it  ;  bat  needing  it,  he  cannot 
hinder  her  from  using  it.  Even  while  he  admits  her 
relationship,  he  can  only  support  her  in  this  right, 
and  enlarge  its  advantages.  And  this  is  what  he 
docs.  Ruth  had  modestly  gleaned  at  a  distance 
from  the  reapers  and  binders.6  He  calls  her  nearer, 
and  says  :  "  Go  hot  to  glean  in  another  field."  In 

weary  and  exhausted  system  and  restores  its  powers."  The 
drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  called  posra,  consisted  of  wa 
ter  and  vinegar.  Hadrian,  to  encourage  bis  troops,  used  it 
himself  (Spartian.  \'<t.  Hn-tr  ch.  x).  Of  a  different  nature 
is  the  food  which  in  Virgil  (Eel.  il.  10)  is  prepared  for  the 
reapers  (rnpido  ferris  m'ssoribus  tutu)  and  others,  with  gar 
lic  and  thyme.  Some  other  learned  observations  see  in 
Serarius,  (jnrr.it.  xxir.  p.  738. 

*  /V27"T  PUH51Z?.  The  allusion  can  only  be  to  a 
fleld-building,  since  '  otherwise  her  sitting  in  it  could  not 
be  known  to  the  laborers.  And  as  the  "sitting  "  forms  a 
contrast  with  her  laboring,  it  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
"resting."  In  the  Sept.  rendering  «V  iypy.  oypoi.  stands 
fora  building  in  the  field,  villa,  castra  in  agro. 

»    There    is    a   difference    when,    according    to    TOT.  7, 

she  gleans  near  the  sheaves,  after  the  reapers,    ^HH 
,  »nd  when,  in  rer.  15,  she  is  al 


lowed  to  glean  "  between  the  sheaves, 
among  the  reapers 
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these  words  he  acknowledges  the  first  degree  of  the 
interest  to  which  his  relationship  binds  him.  Both 
for  her  sake  —  for  would  she  everywhere  have  such 
favorable  opportunities  to  glean  as  he  gave  her  1  — 
and  also  for  his  own  !  That  which  is  a  benefit  to 
her,  is  also  seemly  with  respect  to  himself  as  re 
lated  to  her,  in  order  that  Ehmelech's  daughter-in- 
law  may  not  wander  from  field  to  field  like  one 
utterly  helpless. 

Nor  go  from  hence,  but  keep  here,  with  my 
maidens.  He  has  called  her  to  him  where  he 
stands,  near  the  reapers.  Only  on  this  supposition 
are  these  words  intelligible.  Immediately  behind 
the  reapers,  came  the  maidens  who  bound  the 
grain.  The  gleaner  who  was  allowed  to  approach 
nearest  the  latter,  had  the  best  opportunity.  Ruth 
had  hitherto  kept  back,  which  perhaps  allowed 
others  to  anticipate  her  and  take  away  the  best. 
Boaz  bids  her  come  close  up  to  the  binders,  and  to 
stav  there.1  He  allows  her  to  glean  indeed,  but  he 
ina'kes  her  gleaning  more  productive. 

Ver.  9.  Keep  thine  eyes  on  the  field  that 
they  reap,  and  go  after  them,  etc.  He  takes 
care  not  only  to  provide  her  an  abundant  gleaning, 
but  also  to  ensure  the  safety  of  her  person.  He  is 
not  dealing  with  a  gleaner  of  the  common  class. 
Close  by  the  reapers  is  no  doubt  a  good  place  for 
finding  ears,  but  it  involves  also  the  possibility  of 
rude  treatment.  Her  appearance  may  have  been 
such  as  would  not  unlikely  provoke  the  coarse  jests 
with  which  such  peasant  laborers  were  perhaps  in 
the  habit  of  assailing  women.  She  would  prefer, 
therefore,  as  he  foresees,  to  keep  herself  back,  rather 
than  work  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Be 
not  concerned,  he  says :  I  hare  already  given 
charge  that  no  one  touch  thee.2  Act  without  fear ; 
and  when  thou  thirstcst,  go  boldly  and  drink. 

Ver.  10.  Then  she  feU  on  her  face,  etc.  It 
may  be  clearly  seen  here,  that  only  such  as  can  ex 
ercise  love,  understand  how  to  receive  it.  No  one 
is  humbler  than  he  who  truly  gives  from  love  — 
of  that  Ruth  is  a  proof;  and  for  that  reason,  hu 
mility  never  shows  itself  more  beautiful,  than 
when  love  receives.  Ruth  had  made  the  greatest 
sacrifices,  although  no  one  had  a  right  to  expect 
them  from  her,  and  is  withal  so  unassuming,  as 
not  to  look  for  anything  from  others.  Most  peo 
ple  in  her  place  would  have  made  the  first  favor 
shown  them,  the  occasion  for  saying  that  in  truth 
they  were  not  at  all  used  to  such  work.  Their 
thanks  would  have  been  combined  with  complaints 
and  accusing  insinuations  about  the  distress  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  although  they  had 
exchanged  the  ix-ople  and  God  of  Moab  for  those 
of  Israel.  Ruth's  love  did  not  spring  from  selfish 
ness,  and  hence  did  not  give  birth  to  any  proud  self- 
consciousness.  Instead  of  a  sigh  that  she  who  had 
said,  "  thy  people  is  my  people,  thy  God  my  God," 
could  scarcely  by  weary  toil  procure  sustenance  in 
Israel,  she  utters  her"  humble  thanks  to  Boaz 
How  is  it  that  I,  a  stranger,  obtain  such  favor 


[on   the   form 


i    The   words 


37Jjl,  cf.  Ges.  47,  Rem.  1]  would  be  a  useless  repetition 
if  they  did  not  express  the  idea  that  she  is  not  to  leave  the 
place  where  she  now  stands  before  him  (and  whither  he  prob 
ably  caused  her  to  be  oalled),as  being  favorable  to  her  success 
i  [Dr.  Thomson.  The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  610,  ex 
plains  the  charge  of  Boaz  to  the  reapers  in  almost  the  same 
language  as  our  author,  and  adds  :  "Such  precautions  are 
not  out  of  place  at  this  day.  The  reapers  are  gathered  fron 
all  parta  of  the  country,  and  largely  from  the  ruder  class 
and,  living  far  from  home,  throw  off  all  restraint,  and 
give  free  license  to  their  tongues,  if  nothing  more."  —  TE.] 


instead  of  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
3oaz  should  especially  regard  ("^Sn)  her,  being 
i  stranger,  she  is  so  unassuming  as  to  deem  this 
rery  fact  an  enhancement  of  his  kindness. 

Ver.  1 1 .  And  Boaz  said,  It  hath  been  told  me, 
Jtc.  The  answer  which  Boaz  gives,  is  not  simply 
hat  of  the  landed  proprietor,  but  of  the  Israelite. 
He  speaks  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  faith  of 
[sracl.  We  feel  that  he  acts  as  he  does  from  a 
sense  of  his  duty  as  an  Israelite.  The  Jewish  ex 
positors  have  identified  Boaz  with  Ibzan  the  judge 
Judg.  xii.  8),  because  the  latter  also  was  of  Beth- 
ehem  —  manifestly  the  northern  Bethlehem,  how 
ever,  and  not  that  of  Judah  (cf.  the  Comment,  on 
Judges).  But  in  enunciating  such  opinions,  they 
lave  their  eyes  more  on  the  spirit  than  on  the  his- 
;orical  facts.  They  only  felt  themselves  bound  to 
x>int  out  that,  since  Boaz,  like  other  Judges,  is 
•j;iid  to  have  been  a  "  valiant  hero,"  and  is  evi 
dently  rich  and  highly  esteemed,  he  must  also  have 
exercised  the  functions  of  the  judge.  Literally, 
this  cannot  be  maintained ;  for,  had  it  been  the 
case,  our  Book  would  not  have  been  silent  on  the 
subject.  But  during  the  so-called  period  of  the 
Judges,  there  were  certainly  other  able  men  in  Is 
rael  than  the  heroes  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  who  filled  the  office  of  judge  in  their  cities 
cf  Com.  on  Judg.  ii.  16);  and  Boaz  would  cer- 
ainlv  furnish  us  with  a  beautiful  likeness  of  one  of 
these.  In  his  words,  at  least,  there  is  undeniably 
the  breathing  of  a  pious,  national  consciousness, 
such  as  becomes  an  Israelitish  family-head  and 
lero  in  the  presence  of  a  recent  proselyte  to  his 
faith  and  people. 

All  that  thou  hast  done  unto  thy  mother-in- 
law,  etc.  The  words  of  Boaz  here  clearly  state 
what,  in  accordance  with  the  delicacy  of  ancient 
narration,  was  not  expressly  said  above.  Ruth 
has  nowhere  hinted  that  she  was  showing  kindness 
to  her  mother-in-law  in  going  with  her  to  Israel. 
All  she  said,  was,  "  I  will  not  leave  thee."  When 
Naomi  arrives  at  Bethlehem,  and  everybody  is 
eager  with  curiosity,  the  lamentations  in  which  she 
breaks  out  are  indeed  recorded,  but  not  the  words  in 
which  she  praised  her  daughter-in-law.  Neverthe 
less,  she  fully  appreciated  what  Ruth  did  for  her. 
This  was  the  very  reason  why  she  at  first  refused 
to  accept  her  sacrifice.  Afterwards,  however,  she 
gratefully  recounted  her  obligations  to  her  daugh 
ter-in-law,  but,  as  discreet  minds  arc  wont  to  do, 
behind  her  back.  Boaz  could  have  derived  his 
knowledge  only  from  narrations  proceeding  from 
Naomi  herself. 

The  merit  which  Boaz  imputes  to  Ruth  is  of  a 
twofold  nature.  Induced  by  affection,  she  has  left 
the  highest  possessions  of  life.  She  was  no  or 
phan,  she  was  not  homeless ;  she  had  what  she 
needed,  but  left  all,  and  that  for  something  un 
known,  the  value  of  which  she  was  not  able  to  esti 
mate.  "  Thou  earnest,"  he  pays,  "  to  a  people  which 
yesterday  *  and  the  day  before  yesterday  (i.  e 

3  It  is  remarkable  that  this  belongs  to  the  same  root  with 
•»-l32,  "  stranger,"  which  also  occurs  in  the  address  of  Ruth. 

In  the  Hiph.  "1TH,  and  the  adject,  form  N~C2,  the  two 
ofohoote  of  the  radical  signification  appear  in  juxtaposition 
to  each  other,  as  in  the  German  imtTScheiden  (to  distin 
guish)  and  aiwscheiden  (to  separate). 

4  VV2J:1  is  an  abbreviation   of  VlttHS.       The   ex 
planation  becomes   clearer  by  comparison  'with  other  lan 
guages.     The  Greek  X0«  («x^«)i  thc  ^tin  heri  (*"<«*•««)« 
and  the  German  gestern  (Goth,  gutra),  may  all  be  recognized 
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formerly)  thou  didst  not  know."  How?  had  she 
not  known  her  family,  Naomi,  and  her  own  hus 
band,  who  were  of  Israel  1  But  this  family  lived 
in  M<>ah,  where  Israel's  law  was  not  in  force.  The 
national  usages  and  institutions  which  had  been 
impressed  upon  Israel  by  Israel's  God,  she  did  not 
know.  And  notwithstanding  this,  she  had  said 
"  Thy  people  is  my  people,  thy  God  my  God." 

Ver.  1 2.  Jehovah  recompense  thy  work.  As 
Boaz  praises  a  double  merit  in  Kuth,  so  he  gives  a 
double  form  to  his  wish  for  her.  First  he  says, 
generally,  "  Jehovah  recompense  thy  work."  In- 
'dcpendently  of  Naomi's  connection  with  Israel, 
Ruth's  love  for  her  mother-in-law,  for  whose  sake 
she  has  left  parents  and  native  land,  deserves  the 
reward  of  God.  But  she  came  to  Israel  with  Na 
omi,  and  for  her  sake  has  trustfully  connected  her 
self  with  a  people  whose  laws  she  did  not  know, 
and  whose  character  she  has  only  seen  mirrored 
forth  in  her  husband  and  his  mother.  For  this 
love  and  trust  may  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  as 
he  expressly  adds,  reward  thee  !  Jehovah  is  known 
in  Israel.  Whoever  accepts  him,  mav  build  on 
Him.  He  covers  with  his  wings,  him  who  confides 
in  Him  and  sets  his  hones  on  Him  (Ps.  xci.  1  ff.), 
Ruth  has  come  trustfully  expecting  to  be  able  to 
live  in  Israel  with  Naomi.  She  has  brought  noth 
ing  with  her;  has  left  everything.  They  have 
come,  both  poor ;  and  have  scarcely  what  is  neces 
sary  to  sustain  life.  Nevertheless*  for  her  love's 
eakc,  she  dared  to  make  the  God  of  Israel  her  God. 
Lake  Abraham,  leaving  all,  she  went  abroad.  And 
as  to  Abraham  God  said,  "  I  am  thy  great  reward  " 
(Gen.  xv.  1),  so  Boaz  wishes  that  God  mav  be  to 
her  a  full  reward.  A  "  full  reward,"  abundant  as 
her  love,  so  that  she  shall  miss  nothing,  but  recover 
all ;  and  so  that  in  her  it  may  be  seen,  how  those 
are  entertained  who  shelter"  themselves  l>eneath 
His  wings.  Boa/,  docs  not  discourse  as  one  would 
speak  to  a  Moabitish  beggar.  Having  heard  who 
she  is,  he  looks  upon  her  with  eyes  full  of  joy  over 
her  pious  actions.  He  speaks  to  her  as  a  priest 
and  prophet.  And  since  he  spoke  from  the  en 
thusiasm  of  piety,  and  she  was  deserving,  his  words 
found  fulfillment.  She  received  a  reward  which 
was  not  only  full,  but  which  completed  and  wholly 
filled  her,  all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  words 

D^tzr;  and 

Ver.  13  ff.  May  I  find  favor  in  thy  sight ;  for 
thou  hast  comforted  me.  The  impression  of  the 
word1*  of  Boaz  must  have  l>een  verv  grateful  to  the 
humble  mind  of  Ruth.  It  was  the  first  sunbeam 
that  broke  through  the  grief  and  tears  of  many 
weeks.  Hitherto,  she  had  tasted  only  parting  sor 
row.  She  had  suffered  at  the  grave  of  her  husband, 
Buffered  on  the  way  from  the  land  which  held  the 
dwelling  of  her  parents,  and  her  sufferings  were  not 
vet  at  an  end  when  she  reached  Israel.  There  she 
had  hitherto  suffered  from  the  sense  of  loneliness. 
Kvcrybody  talked  of  her  as  the  "  Moabitess."  She 
WAS  poor  to  beggary.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she 
is  addressed  about  the  God  of  Israel  and  his  grace, 
and  hears  the  voice  of  blessing  from  one  of  that 
people  with  members  of  which  she  has  endured  so 
much.  The  full  import  of  his  words  her  humble 
heart  does  not  presume  to  appropriate.  But  the 
kindliness  and  benevolence  ot  the  speaker's  voice, 

In  th«  Ranakrtt  kja»  (Benf.  U.  208).  Jot  (In  kjtu)  to,  "  the 
day,"  and  the  A  la  the  demonstrative  article  pointing  back 
ward,  cf.  Lat.  UU  ;  M>  that  A/iu,  and  the  other  cognate  form*, 
•Ignlfy,  "that  day,"  ».  «.  «tt»  former  day."  The  forma 
tion  of  VlBOtf  ta  analogous  VlQ  £»)  bequiralent 


is  for  her  like  the  sound  of  a  bubbling  spring  in 
die  desert  to  the  thirst v.  I  have  long  been  sad,  she 
intends  to  say ;  thou  hast  comforted  me.  I  look 
for  no  reward ;  but  thou  hast  spoken  to  the  heart 
of  thy  sen-ant,  that  was  full  of  grief  and  anguish. 
Her  phraseology  also  indicates  her  sincere  humility. 
"  May  I  find  favor  in  thy  sight,"  she  says,  bv  wav 
of  humble  introduction"  to  her  grateful  acknowl 
edgment  of  the  comfort  he  has  imparted  to  her. 
It  is  a  formula  expressive  of  the  reverence  she  feels 
for  Boaz.  She  invokes  his  favor,  that  she  may 
tell  him  how  his  words  have  refreshed  her.  Who 
ever  has,  like  her,  left  everything,  in  order  to  live 
in  Israel,  will  feel  that  the  highest  and  best  utter 
ance  she  could  make,  when  for  the  first  time  she 
tasted  the  kindness  of  Israel,  was  gratitude  for  the 
comfort  experienced.  A  word  of  love  comes  on  a 
loving  heart  like  hers,  long  afflicted  by  sorrow, 
like  morning  dews  on  a  thirsty  field. 

And  yet  I  am  not  as  one  of  thy  handmaidens.1 
No  one  can  speak  so  well  and  beautifully  as  an 
unassuming  person.  Ruth  manifests  no  conscious 
ness  of  having  done  anything  special.  Boa/  she 
thinks  is  doubtless  equally  kind  and  good  to  all  bis 
people.  So  much  the  more  is  it  her  part  to  be 
grateful  that  he  has  also  been  kind  to  her,  who 
does  not,  as  they,  belong  to  his  household,  nor  even 
to  his  people,  'it  might  l>e  thought  strange  that 
Boaz  says  nothing  to  her  of  his  relationship  to  her 
husband.  -But  if  he  thought  of  it,  he  purjwsely 
kept  silent  al>out  it.  He  showed  her  kindness,  not 
Ix'Cnuse  she  was  distantly  related  to  him,  but  solely 
because  of  her  excellence.  In  the  case  of  one  like 
Ruth,  he  needed  not  the  remembrance  of  kinship 
to  stir  him  up  to  take  interest  in  her.  It  was  not 
as  the  widow  of  his  kinsman  that  he  distinguished 
her  with  special  favor,  but  as  one  who  had  taken 
refuge  under  the  wings  of  Israel's  God.  Ruth 
likewise  did  not  know  what  Boax.  was  to  her  bus- 
hand's  family;  nor  had  she  wasted  a  word  to  make 
him  aware  that  she  had  ever  been  more  than  a 
maid-servant,  which,  had  she  done,  might  have 
brought  their  relationship  to  s]>eech. 

The  answer  of  Ruth  raised  her  still  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  Boaz.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  pro 
visions  already  made  in  her  In-half.  He  bids  her 
join  in  the  common  meal,  and  helps  her  to  a  jntr- 
tion  of  everything  on  hand.  Nor  is  he  satisfied  to 
let  her  have  merely  a  common  gleaning.  He  orders 
that  now  and  then  some  ears  l>e  intentionally 
drawn  out  of  the  "  bundles  "  and  left  for  her  to 
gather  up.  This  last  injunction  he  gives  to  the 
workmen  themselves,  not  merely  to  the  overseer. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  notice  the  different  ex 
pressions  in  which  he  forbids  any  rude  treatment 
>f  Ruth  by  the  workpeople.  Above,  in  ver.  9,  he 
told  them  not  to  "  touch  her.  In  ver.  15.  where 
she  receives  permission  also  to  glean  bftwrn  the 
sheaves,  he  tells  them  not  to  "  shame "  her,  in 
•>ther  words,  to  say  things  to  her  that  would  make 
ler  blush,  whether  they  referred  to  her  nationality 
>r  to  the  special  favor  by  which  she  was  directed  to 
;lean  close  In-hind  the  reapers.  In  ver.  16,  finally, 
laving  ordered  the  people  even  to  pull  ears  out  of 
he  bundles  for  her,  he  charges  them  not  to  "  speak 

larshly  "  to  her  PP^),  or  to  scold  her,  on  account 
>f  the  extra  trouble  which  this  order  might  occa- 

to  "  former,"  while  HS,  as  pronoun,  "that,"  Indicate* 
he  defined  former  day,  yesterday. 

1  [Rut :  "  With  thin  clauM  ahe  nwtricU  the  exprenlou 
thy  handmaid,'  which  ahe  haa  junt  uwd  :  '  thou  hut 
poken  to  the  heart  of  thy  handmaid.'  "  —  TB. J 
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sion  them.    It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  "")$37   and  ^3?«  *  The    former  is  the 


sheaf,  already  bound  by  the  maid-servants,  and 
lying  on  the  ground  ;  the  latter,1  is  the  bundle  as 
"  taken  up  "  and  still  held  in  the  arm,  manipulus. 
Amid  all  the  unusual  favors  bestowed  on  her, 
Ruth  does  not  cease  for  a  moment  to  be  herself. 
Boaz  reached  or  caused  to  be  reached  to  her  an 
abundance  of  roasted  ears.  She  eats  and  is  satis 
fied  —  this  is  stated  in  order  to  indicate  the  abun 
dant  supply  ;  the  remainder  she  carefully  takes 
up  to  carry  home.  She  never  thinks  only  of  her 
self.  After  the  meal,  —  at  which  it  is  appropriate  '2 
to  suppose  Boaz  to  be  present,  —  gleaning  is  an 
easier  task  than  before  his  coming  ;  she  finds  ears 
in  plenty,  but  not  on  that  account  does  she  cease 
the  sooner.  She  gleans  till  evening,  takes  the 
pains,  too,  to  beat  out  what  she  has  gathered,  and 
carries  home  a  plentiful  harvest,  almost  an  ephah. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantity,  still  less 
its  weight,  exactly,  but  it  was  considerable,  say 
fifty-five  pounds. 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

"  Let  me  go  to  the  field  and  glean  ears  of  corn." 
Ruth  manifested  her  confession  of  the  God  of  Israel 
not  merely  by  words  :  she  testifies  her  love  also  by 
deeds.  She  'is  inclined  to  work  for  Naomi  as  well 
as  to  live  with  her.  She  not  only  learned  to  pray 
to  God  with  her,  but  she  will  also  bog  for  her 
among  men.  Accordingly,  Naomi,  in  her  poverty, 
is  not  maintained  by  the  friends  of  her  family,  but 
by  the  love  of  her  proselyte  daughter-in-law.  What 
Ruth  had  "never  done  in  Moab,  —  the  hard  service 
of  begging  at  the  hands  of  men,  and  of  gleaning 
in  the  hot  days  of  harvest-time  in  the  midst  of  vul 
gar  surroundings,  —  that  she  freely  offers  to  do  in 
Israel.  As  proselyte  she  felt  herself  compelled  to 
what  as  heathen  she  had  never  had  need  of.  Had 
a  sister  Moabitess  met  her  in  this  employment,  and 
inquired  what  it  was  that  could  urge  her  to  it,  she 
would  have  answered  her  as  Elger  von  Hohenstein 
did  his  brother,  who  finding  him,  away  from  his 
castle  and  its  life  of  ease,  engaged  in  taking  care 
of  the  poor,  exclaimed,  "  Alas,  my  brother,  what 
are  you  doing  1  what  distress  compels  you  to 
this  ?  "  "  Sir  brother  mine,"  was  the  answer, 
"distress  compels  me  not;  but  the  love  of  Christ 
my  Lord  constrains  me." 

Here  also  Ruth  is 
version   in    the 

While  Pharisees  and  priests  were  too  dull  to  recog 
nize  the  light  of  Christ,  the  apostles  whom  he  had 
won  to  himself,  constrained  by  love,  labored  for 
their  nation,  and  were  willing  to  be  banished  and 
to  suffer,  if  only  they  might  win  some.  While  in 
Southern  Europe,  in  the  old  cities  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  love  of  Christians  had  become  cold, 
the  new-won  proselytes  from  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  German  heathendom  went  forth,  and  in  the 
heat  of  conflict  and  suffering,  gleaned  rich  harvests 
for  their  Lord  in  the  North  and  East. 

Enough  has  never  been  done  in  the  way  of  seek 
ing  to  win  and  train  converts  by  the  force  of  exam- 


Euue  111^. 

th  is  the  great  type  of  all  true  con- 
history  of  the  Christian  Church. 


1  But  neither  are  H5?f  (H22)  and  ESS  (ver.  14), 
both  of  which  words  occur  only  here  in  Hebrew,  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  radical  signification,  as  has  been  done, 
[e.  g.  by  Fiirst  (in  Ltx.),  who  renders  ver.  14  :  "  and  they 
bound  together  for  her  parched  ears  of  corn  (in  bundles)  ;  " 
and  declares  the  meaning  "  to  reach  out,"  after  the  Targ. 

to  be  merely  conjectural.  —  TE.]     The  one  comes 


pie  and  doctrine.  Of  example,  indeed,  they  have 
often  seen  too  much.  Everything  that  has  ever 
been  done  for  them,  and  which  is  sometimes  made 
matter  of  disguised  boasting,  is  not  equal  to  what 
a  single  proselyte,  burning  with  love  for  the  king 
dom  of  his  Lord,  has  suffered  and  accomplished. 

STARKE  :  "  To  begin  a  good  work  is  glorious ; 
but  to  continue  in  it,  notwithstanding  all  induce 
ments  to  apostasy,  is  godly." 

True  love  can  never  fail  in  its  purpose,  although 
success  may  tarry  long.  Ruth  had  been  married 
ten  years  in  Moab,  before  she  could  say,  "  Thy 
God  is  my  God."  But  now  only  a  few  harvest- 
days  elapsed,  and  the  favor  of  God,  exerting  itse^ 
through  a  genuine  Israelite,  overspread  her.  Fail 
ure  always  has  its  ground  in  the  spirit  of  the  pur 
pose.  If  that  spirit  be  love  rooted  in  God,  as  in 
Kuth,  it  will  not  be  disappointed.  Hence,  the 
surest  sign  of  love  is  gentle  and  thankful  patience. 

CHRYSOSTOM  :  "  Observe  that  what  happened 
to  Ruth  is  analogous  with  what  happened  to  us. 
For  she  was  a  stranger,  and  had  fallen  into  the 
extremest  distress ;  but  Boaz,  when  he  saw  her, 
neither  despised  her  poverty,  nor  contemned  the 
lowliness  of  her  family.  So  Christ  took  up  the 
Church,  and  chose  the  stranger,  who  lacked  the 
most  necessary  possessions,  for  his  bride.  But  as 
Ruth  would  never  have  attained  to  such  a  union, 
had  she  not  previously  left  her  parents  and  given 
up  people,  home,  and  kindred,  so  the  Church  also 
does  not  become  dear  and  deserving  in  the  eyes  of 
her  Bridegroom,  until  she  has  left  her  ancestral 
(heathen)  morals  and  customs." 

"  Boaz  came  from  Bethlehem  and  said  unto  the 
reapers"  etc.  A  true  believer  is  also  the  best  em 
ployer.  He  greets  them,  "  Jehovah  be  with  you  ! " 
They  answer,  "  Jehovah  bless  thee !  "  Living  faith 
in  God  is  the  best  bond  between  master  and  work 
man,  preventing  a  wrongful  use  of  power  on  the  one 
side,  and  presumptuous  insubordination  on  the 
other.  Not  as  if  the  servants  of  Boaz  were  free  from 
the  rude  manners  so  generally  characteristic  of  their 
class ;  but  the  just  demeanor  of  their  master,  refined 
by  humility,  controlled  them.  Where  a  pious  and 
brave  spirit  like  that  of  Boaz  pervades  the  com 
munity,  social  questions  and  crises  do  not  arise. 
For  external  laws  can  never  restrain  the  inward 
cravings  of  the  natural  man.  But  where  the  landed 
proprietor,  in  his  relations  to  his* people,  is  governed 
by  other  principles  than  those  of  self-interest,  and 
cares  also  for  their  moral  and  religious  develop 
ment  ;  where,'  further,  the  laborer  understands  that 
an  increase  in  wages  is  not  necessarily  an  increase 
of  peace  and  happiness ;  where,  in  a  word,  the  con 
sciousness  of  an  omnipresent  God  regulates  the  up 
rightness  and  care  of  the  one,  and  the  honesty  and 
devotion  of  the  other,  there  no  artificial  solutions 
of  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor  will  be  re 
quired.  Boaz  lives  in  God,  and  therefore  knows 
what  duties  of  faith  and  love  are  obligatory  upon 
liim. 

STARKE  :  "  If  God  be  with  work-people,  and  if 
they  are  reverently  mindful  of  his  omnipresence, 
they  will  be  preserved  from  idleness  and  unfaithful 
ness,  and  restrained  from  all  sorts  of  frivolous  and 

from  a  root  which  means  "  to  give,"  the  other  from  one 
which  means  "  to  take."  The  first  is  cognate  with  the 
Arabic  dhabatha,  to  take,  to  lay  hold  of  with  the  hand, 
hence  a  "  handfull,"  manipultt*  (cf.  11.  xi.  69).  The  other 

to  be  compared  with  the  Greek  Sair-dvr),  expense,  "  out- 
give,"  cf.  8t5w|Lu,  Sanskrit  dadami,  dare. 

2  [And  necessary,  too,  if  we  follow  the  Masorutic  accentu 
ation,  according  to  which  Boaz  himself  calls  Ruth  at  meal 
time  :  «  Come  hither."  Cf.  ncte  under  the  text.  —  TB.] 
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ofll -n-ive  babble ;  and  such  labor  draws  after  it  God's 
especial  blessing."  % 

"  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  give  thee  a  com 
plete  reward."  Boaz  finds  that  Ruth  has  come  to 
glean  on  his  field,  lie  had  not  yet  seen,  but  had 
heard  of  her.  But  now,  seeing  her  diligence,  but 
also  her  neediness,  he  yet  does  not  speak  to  her  as 
a  rich  man  to  one  on  whom  he  bestows  an  alms, 
nor  as  one  relative  to  another,  but,  before  all  else, 
as  an  Israelite  to  one  who  has  come  to  shelter  her 
self  under  the  wings  of  Israel's  God.  The  Israelit- 
ish  proprietor  speaks  like  a  priest  of  Jehovah.  Be 
fore  all  his  people,  he  blesses  her  in  her  confession 
of  his  God.  He  announces  to  her  prophetically  the 
reward  of  her  love.  And  his  word  was  fulfilled, 
for,  as  a  church-father  expresses  it,  "  every  believer, 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  is  a  prophet."  lioaz  pre 
sents  a  beautiful  contrast  with  Ruth;  with  him, 
love  comes  of  faith.  The  chief  and  special  reason 
why  he  doe-s  good  to  her,  is,  that  she  is  a  guest  in 
Israel,  a  dove  under  Jehovah's  protection,  —  that 


lore  has  made  her  a  believer.  His  religion  has  the 
uppermost  place  in  his  soul.  It  gives  birth  to  his 
works  —  it  makes  him  conscious  of  his  duty  as  Ml 
Israelite.  It  gives  him  also  that  delicacy  of  percep 
tion  which  enables  him  to  sympathize  with  the  anx 
iety,  lonesomeness,  and  isolation,  which  attend  an 
entrance  into  a  new  land,  among  a  new  people.  Only 
a  genuine  believer  is  truly  discreet.  Refinement  01 
the  heart  springs  only  of  faith.  There  may  be  a 
lack  of  courtly  manners ;  but  the  most  elevated 
style  of  intercourse  with  men,  and  the  truest  polite 
ness,  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  disposition 
permeated  with  the  humility  of  the  gospel  of  truth. 
STARKE  :  "  This  also  is  given  to  pious  souls  by 
God,  that  being  devoted  to  him,  he  often  secretly, 
and  even  without  their  becoming  aware  of  it,  im 
pels  them  to  this  or  that  good  action."  THE  SAME  : 
"A  meritorious  person  may  well  enough  bo  in 
formed  that  his  merits,  or  whatever  there  be  worthy 
of  praise  and  love  about  him,  are  recognized  and 
properly  estimated." 


VERSES  18-23. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Blessing. 

18  And  she  took  it  up,  and  went  [came]   into  the  city  :  and  her  mother-in-law  saw  J 
what  she  had  gleaned:  and  she  brought  forth,  and  gave  to  her  that  she  had  reserved 

19  [left  over]  after  she  was  sufficed  [satisfied].     And  her  mother-in-law  said  unto  her, 
Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?  and  where  wroughtest  *  thou  ?  blessed  be  he  that 
did  take  knowledge  [friendly  notice]  of  thee.     And  she  shewed  her  mother-in-law  with 
whom  she  had  wrought,  and  said,  The  man's  name  with  whom  I  wrought  to-day 

20  t*  Boaz.     And  Naomi  said  unto  her  daughter-in-law,  Blessed  be  he  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  who  hath  not  left  off  his  kindness  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.3     And 
Naomi  said  unto  her,  The  man  is  near  of  kin  [related,  lit.  near,  i.  <•.  near,  not  in  comparison 

with  other  relatiren,  but  with  men  in  general]    unto  US,  one    of  our  IlCXt    kin-llUMi    [oi)C    of  OUr 

21  redeemers].     And  Ruth  the  Moabitess  said.  He  said  unto  me  also,4  Thou  shalt  keep 

22  fast  by  my  young  men  [by  my  people],  until  they  have  ended  all  my  harvest.     And 
Naomi  said  unto  Ruth  her  daughter-in-law.  It  is  good,  my  daughter,  that  thou  go  out 

23  [only]  with  his  maidens,  that  they  meet  [maltreat]  thee  not  in  any  other  field.     So 
she  kept  fast  by  the  maidens  of  Boaz  to  glean  unto  the  end  of  lyirley-harvest  and  of 
wheat-harvest ;  and  dwelt  [and  then  she  abode,  remained]  with  her  mother-in-law. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ter.  18.—  nrnan  NT?rn:  Wright  points  the  unit  word  as  Illph.,  Wlf-H,  "and  she  showed."  "So  we 
prefer  to  raid,  following  the  Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  Arab.  It  in  rather  harsh  with  the  ordinary  punctuation  to  make  Hnfon 
the  notn.  to  H^f?}  (to  pointed  by  the  majority  of  MSS.),  when  Ruth  is  the  subject  of  all  the  Terbs  that  precede  and 
of  those  that  follow  Immediately  after.  Two  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi's  MSS.  read  nnbHTlS,  which  would  seem  t» 
imply  a  reading  N*?rO  5  bat  while  two  of  my  own  MSS.  hare  the  reading  HnbHTlS,  cither  by  first  or  second 

hand,  the  Terb  is  pointed  M  ordinarily,  W?£15."  The  absence  of  DN  does  not  prore  that  nHIOn  is  not  an  accus., 
cf.  0«.  117,2.  -T*.] 

[*  Vcr.  19.  —  /TQ?y  :    used  absolutely  for  "  to  labor,1'  as  In  ProT.  xxx.  IS ;  Job  xxlii.  9.  .Dr.  Camel  translates : 

«  und  woHer  tuut  d*  (ditt)  sttchafft,"  1.  e.  "  and  where  (tooker,  whence,  freely  for  wo,  where)  didst  thou  procure  (H*Q7^, 
acquire,  ,nake,  cf.  Gen.  xxxl.  1 ;  2  8am.  XT.  1),  this?  "  But,  1,  in  this  sense  the  Terb  could  hardly  be  left  without  an 
object ;  and,  2,  the  word  must  haTe  the  same  sense  here  in  the  question  which  it  has  in  the  annwer  in  the  next  clause. 

Wright  prefer*  to  render  "  where  hast  thou  stayed,"  i.  c.  spent  the  time,  H37  being  understood  (cf.  Kccles.  Tl.  12  and 
the  phrase  no«lv  ftpl**,  Act*  XT.  83).  But  when  the  talk  is  of  gleaning,  it'is  certainly  more  natural  for  Ruth  to  say, 


'the  man  with  whom  (on  whose  fields)  I  worked  to-day  is  Boas,11  than  "  the  man  with  whom  I  spent  my  time  Unlay,*1 
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etc.  Wright  says  that  «  Geseniua  in  the  Lex.  Man.  prefers  this  rendering."  It  is  not  impossible  that  Oes.  may  have 
varied  in  different  editions ;  but  he  has  no  such  preference  in  the  sixth  edit  of  his  German  Handworterbuck,  nor  in  Robinson's 

transl.  of  his  Lat.  Lex.  Man.  — In  71DS,  the  force  of  H  local  is  lost,  as  in  H!pS  =  Y~}$,  H^S  =  Vb.  —  TR.] 

[8  Ver.  20.  —  ZVTBrm^n   G^nnTtt*1  •     «  with  reference  to  the  living  and  the  dead."     Accusatives  of  the 

objects  to  which  the  kindness  is  done,  cf.  Ges.  139,  2.     "The  verb   y$  is  here  construed  with  a  double  accusative ; 

for  if  /IS  were  used  as  a  preposition,  it  would  have  to  be  HSE)  as  we  find  D37C)  in  Gen.  xxiv.  27  "  (Keil).  —  !obs!3E) 

according  to  Ges.  (Lex.  8.  v.  vS3  and  ^12)  isasg.  noun,  vS2E3,  with  the  plur.  suff.  of  first  person  =.  "our  second 
goel."  But  as  no  such  word  is  found  elsewhere,  and  as  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  way,  the  form  in  the  text  is  to  be 
taken  as  script,  defect,  for  ^bSSE,  and  rendered  "  one  of  (on  ]&  in  this  sense,  cf.  Ges.  154,  3,  c)  our  redeemers."  — 
TR] 

[4  Ver.  21.  —  C3  :    not  "even  so,  t.  e.  may  he  be  blessed,  as  you  have  said  "  (Wright),  which  with  the  following 

"for  (N3)  he  said  to  me,"  etc.,  would  make  but  a  mercenary  amen  to  Naomi's  prayer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
by  the  intervention  of  another  clause  the  prayer  is  too  far  away  ;  but,  "  also  I  "  as  we  say,  "  more  '.  I  have  not  told  you 
all ;  for  he  said/'  etc.,  cf.  Ges.  155,  2,  a.  — On  the  periphrastic  genitives  of  the  verse,  cf.  Ges.  115,  1  TR.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1 8  f.  And  her  mother-in-law  saw  what 
she  had  gleaned.  Naomi  looked  with  astonish 
ment  at  the  large  quantity  brought  home  by  Ruth 
and  her  amazement  increased  when  Ruth  in  addi 
tion  produced  and  gave  her  the  remains  of  her  din 
ner.  To  this  astonishment  she  gives  utterance  by 
asking,  "  Where  hast  thou  been  ?  in  whose  fields 
canst  thou  have  been  at  work  ?  "  ljiety,  however, 
does  more  than  indulge  in  curiosity  simply.  The 
natural  heart  would  have  rejoiced,  received,  en 
joyed,  and  inquired  just  as  Naomi  did,  but  withal 
with  no  thought  except  of  self.  She,  on  the  con 
trary,  before  her  inquiries  are  answered,  induced 
simply  by  the  abundance  of  the  gifts  and  the  man 
ifest  happiness  of  Ruth,  blesses  the  giver.  For 
this  she  needs  not  to  know  who  he  is.  Whoever 
treated  Ruth  kindly  and  loaded  her  with  presents, 
must  have  designed  to  indicate  his  appreciation  of 
her  lot  and  her  virtues.  He  must  know  what  Ruth 
has  done,  seeing  he  manifested  so  much  solicitude 
for  her,  a  Moabitess.  "Blessed  be  he  who  has 
t:iken  special  notice l  of  thee  \  "  It  had  been  a  hard 
thing  for  her  to  send  Ruth  out  for  such  work. 
The  man  who  has  treated  her  dear  child  so  kindly 
that  she  comes  home,  not  only  enriched  with  pres 
ents,  but  also  cheerful  and  happy,  deserves  a  bless 
ing,  and  that  before  she  knows  anything  more. 
This  done,  Ruth  has  opportunity  to  relate  the  par 
ticulars  of  her  good  fortune,  and  finally  gives  the 
name  of  the  man  who  has  befriended  her,  namely, 
Boaz.  She  could  not  know  what  a  consolation 
and  joy  the  utterance  of  this  name  conveyed  to 
Naomi. 

Ver.  20.  Blessed  be  he  of  Jehovah,  who 
hath  not  left  off  his  kindness  to  the  living  and 
to  the  dead.  This  peculiar  exclamation  of  Naomi 
on  hearing  the  name  of  Boaz  is  undoubtedly  worthy 
of  more  careful  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  re 
ceived.  Light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  a  passage  in 
the  history  of  Abraham.  Eliezer  has  come  to 
Aram,  to  procure  a  wife  for  Isaac  from  among 
Abraham's  kindred.  He  is  aware  of  the  great 
importance  which  his  master  attaches  to  his  mis 
sion.  Arrived  at  the  well  outside  of  the  city  of  his 
destination,  he  prays  that  Jehovah  would  so  "  or 
der"  it  (**2"«"Tni7J3»  Gen.  xxiv.  12),  that  he  may 
there  meet  with  the  one  appointed  to  answer  the 
wishes  of  his  master.  And,  in  fact,  it  turns  out 

1  TJ'TSEp  :  the  same  word  uaed  by  Ruth  in  expressing 
her  gratitude  to  Boaz  (ver.  10): 


that  the  affable  maiden  who  draws  water  for  him 
self  and  his  camels,  is'  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of 
Bethuel,  Abraham's  nephew.  The  desired  "  order 
ing"  has  been  vouchsafed,  and  the  astonished 
Eliezer  exclaims,  "  Blessed  be  Jehovah  .... 

who  hath  not  left  off  his  kindness,"  etc. 


>  precisely  the  same  expression  as   in  pur 
passage). 

A  similar  providence  has  happened  to  Ruth 
(iinpQ  ~I|?*X  ver.  3).  Without  knowing  what 
field  to  select,  she  lights  on  that  of  Boaz.  With 
out  knowing  who  he  is,  she  is  favored  by  him. 
Naomi  recognizes  God's  hand  in  this,  even  more 
profoundly  than  Eliezer  did.  It  is  to  be  remem 
bered  that  above  (ch.  i.  13,  20,  etc.)  she  has  re 
peatedly  lamented  that  God's  hand  is  against  her, 
that  God  has  inflicted  sorrow  upon  her.  She  has 
indicated  that  in  her  view  this  fate  comes  upon  her 
because  she  —  or  properly  her  husband  and  sons, 
although  she  does  not  say  this  —  went  to  Moab. 
In  the  wonderful  providence  which  made  Ruth  find 
a  friend  in  Boaz,  the  rich  relative  of  her  husband, 
she  feels  herself  justified  to  find  an  indication  that 
God  is  once  more  gracious  to  her,  and  has  not 
left  off  his  kindness.  If  now  it  was  through  the 
fault  of  her  dear  departed  ones  that  she  had  hith 
erto  experienced  distress,  then  it  also  follows  that, 
ince  God's  goodness  again  manifests  itself  so  con 
spicuously,  his  anger  against  those  must  likewise 
be  come  to  an  end.  For  that  reason,  she  speaks 
of  his  kindness  not  only  to  the  living  but  also  to 
the  dead.  For  these  had  died  through  the  same 
sin  which  had  brought  suffering  on  herself.  Hence, 
God's  help  to  her  in  her  suffering,  is  a  manifesta 
tion  of  his  unwearied  grace  toward  both  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

But  it  is  certainly  proper  to  find  a  yet  farther 
meaning  in  these  words.  Independently  of  the 
special  history  of  the  family  of  Elimelech,  this 
utterance  of  Naomi  concerning  God's  kindness  to 
the  living  and  the  dead,  must  have  its  absolute  and 
general  application.  Indeed,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  in  using  it,  Naomi  only  applied  a  generally 
employed  formula  to  her  special  case.  When  one 
ays  of  God  that  "  He  does  not  leave  off  his  kind 
ness,"  he  thereby  praises  him  as  the  God  of  par 
doning  love  ;  as  the  God  who,  though  He  tarry 
ong,  hears  at  last,  and  does  not  leave  the  penitent 
forsaken.  In  this  shorter  form,  the  expression  was 
appropriate  in  the  above-mentioned  passage  from 
Abraham's  history.  For  Eliezer  is  in  perplexity, 
and  knows  not  well  how  to  perform  his  task.  But 
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it  was  especially  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of 
Naomi,  who  had  thought  herself  wholly  forsaken 
of  God.  And  hence,  it  would  seem  natural  to 
think  that  if  the  saying  had  not  already  b.-en  cur 
rent  in  a  fixed  form,  Naomi  would  have  contented 
herself  with  saying,  "  Jehovah  who  hath  not  left 
off  his  kindness  toward  us,"  or  "  toward  the  wid 
owed  and  the  poor,"  etc.  The  kindness  of  God 
"  toward  the  living  and  the  dead,"  is  the  most  gen 
eral  form  of  which  the  saying  is  susceptible.  Now, 
that  God  does  not  leave  off  his  kindness  toward 
the  living,  is  evident  to  believers  from  the  history 
of  every  individual  human  being,  of  Israel,  and  of 
the  world  in  general  (Ps.  liii.  4).  The  very  exist 
ence  of  the  world  testifies  of  mercy  that  never 
ceases,  of  love  that  is  never  embittered.  But 
wherein  is  his  "  kindness  toward  the  dead  "  mani 
fested  ?  If  these  words  do  not  presuppose  th-' 
immortality  of  the  soul,  as  an  article  of  Israclitish 
faith,  what  meaning  can  they  have  ?  Although 
Naomi,  reassured  by  the  benevolent  actions  of 
Boa/,  may  regain  confidence  in  God's  mercy 
toward  herself,  she  surely  cannot  speak  of  them 
as  kindness  to  the  dead,  if  the  dead  have  no  longer 
any  being.  In  that  case,  the  actions  of  Boaz, 
however  viewed,  are  and  continue  to  be  kindness 
to  the  living  only.  God  could  indeed  release  the 
living  from  the  consequences  of  the  guilt  of  the 
doad  ;  but  when  in  one  and  the  same  mercy  He  is 
said  to  show  kindness  to  the  latter  as  well  as  to  the 
former,  this  can  have  its  ground  onlv  in  the  pre 
supposition  that  the  grave  ends  but  "this  earthly 
state  of  existence.  Bertheau  and  Keil  l»oth  ex 
plain,  in  the  same  words,  that  God,  "  bv  his  care 
for  the  widows,  showed  himself  merciful  to  the 
husband  and  sons  even  after  their  death."  But 
how  can  mercy  be  shown  to  such  as  exist  no 
long"r  ?  It  would  never  occur  to  any  one  to  speak 
or  think  of  that  as  a  mercy  to  the  dead,  which,  in 
whatever  light  it  be  put,  is  just  mercy  to  the  living, 
and  nothing  more.  No  ;  we  have  in  this  exclama 
tion  of  Naomi  a  significant  indication  of  the  con 
sciousness  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  which 
existed  in  Isra-1.  It  had  its  natural  basis  in  that 
very  mercy  of  God  which  does  not  cease.  In  this 
mercy  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  world  and  in  the 
domain  of  the  spirit  originated  and  lives.  The 
Sadducaic  doctrine  was  raised  on  no  other  founda 
tion  than  an  Kpicurean  negation  of  historv.  On 
the  enduring  mercy  of  God  toward  the  living  and 
the  dead,  rests  our  Saviour's  great  answer  (Matth. 
xxii.  32)  :  "  God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living." 

Ver.  21  f.  The  man  is  related  to  us.  Naomi, 
observing  the  astonishment  of  Ruth  at  her  exclama 
tion,  explains  the  reason  of  it.  (The  "  redeemer," 


wiil  be  treated  of  farther  on.)  That  Ruth 
had  been  directed  to  the  field  of  a  blood-relative, 
seemed  to  her  a  sufficiently  great  mercy.  For  from 
all  that  Ruth  had  told  her,  it  was  evident  that  she 
was  there  well  and  securely  situated.  The  fear 
lest  Ruth  might  meet  with  rude  treatment  in  the 
harvest-fields,  must  have  been  one  of  Naomi's  chief 
anxieties.  Ruth,  having  learned  who  Boaz  is,  now 
adds,  as  if  she  now  understood  the  reason  of  it, 
what  is  not  expressly  brought  out  in  the  foregoing 
conversation,  namely,  that  Boaz  had  given  her 

1  [In  the  Pentateuch  l^}    U   u*ed,  lo  every  Inntance 
except  one  (Dent.  xxii.  19),  when  the  later  language  would 

'ri*  ^53.  cf  ^n  for  ^n-  Oea«nlu»  and  Flint 
take  the  plural  here  in  the  same  way,  M  uavd  for  the  (ami-  1 
Dine  ;  but  both  Boat  (rer.  8)  and  Naomi  (Ter.  22)  iue  the 


I  permission  to  keep  with  his  people  (D^75)  during 
the  whole  harvest-season.  And  it  testifies  again 
of  the  loving  solicitude  with  which  Naomi,  like  a 
tender  mother,  thinks  for  Ruth,  that,  as  soon  as 
she  hears  the  latter  repeat  the  word*  of  Boaz  al>out 

keeping  with  his  Q"*"!^?  (people,  masc.1),  she  at 
once  rejoins  :  "  Good,  my  daughter,  go  with  his 
maidens  OVIVIW)*  that  they  injure  thee  not  in 
any  other  field."  She  has  in  all  this  as  yet  no 
other  thoughts  than  those  of  joy  and  gratitude 
toward  God,  that' He  has  so  ordered  it  as  to  direct 
Ruth  to  a  relative  on  whose  estate  she  can  glean 
safely  and  profitably  through  the  entire  harvest, 
and  thus  provide  the  sustenance  of  both  for  a  whole 
year.  The  great  question,  how  to  live,  was  by  thi> 
providential  intervention  answered.  The  fear  of 
want  was  dissipated  and  that  without  insult  or 
shame.  While  all  other  means  of  help  failed 
Naomi,  she  was  first  comforted  by  the  love  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  then  upheld  by  her  self-sacrifice, 
and  finally  saved  from  want  by  the  fame  of  her 
virtues.  Amid  the  sorrows  that  befell  her  in  Moab, 
Naomi,  as  she  herself  acknowledged,  was  not  alto 
gether  free  from  blame,  for  she  too  had  gone  thither; 
only  Ruth  of  all  the  family  hail  nothing  to  repent 
of;  and  it  was  through  her  that  God  now  showed 
that  He  had  not  left  off  his  kindness  to  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

Ver.  23.  So  she  kept  fast  by  the  maidens  of 
Boaz  unto  the  end  of  the  harvest.  It  is  mani 
festly  not  without  design  that  it  is  added  concern 
ing  Ruth,  that  she  continued  with  the  maideits 
throughout  the  harvest-season-  Her  diligence  did 
not  relax  from  what  it  was  the  first  day,  although 
she  now  knew  more  than  then.  Her  demeanor  was 
modest  and  unassuming  a<  ever,  so  that  she  re 
turned  to  the  field  not  otherwise  than  as  she  had 
left  it.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  field  ;  and  to  pro 
vide  for  her  mother-in-law  continued  to  l»e  her  onlv 
solicitude.  Boa/  had  opportunity  enough  to  ob"- 
serve  this.  He  daily  saw  her  gentle  and  virtuous 
conduct.  Externally  and  internally,  she  was  no 
longer  a  stranger  to  him.  He  doubtless  found 
opportunities  to  show  her  favors.  After  an  ac 
quaintance  so  long  and  hearty,  the  narrative  of 
chap.  iii.  is  happily  introduced. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

["  Blessed  be.  he  that  took  kindly  notice  of  thee." 
FULLKK  :  "  Learn  we  from  hence,  upon  the  sight 
of  a  good  deed,  to  bless  the  doer  thereof,  though 
by  name  unknown  unto  us.  And  let  us  take  heed 
that  we  do  not  recant  and  recall  our  pravers,  after 
that  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  name ;  as 
some  do,  who,  when  they  see  a  laudable  work, 
willingly  commend  the  "doer  of  it;  but  after 
they  come  to  know  the  author's  name  (especially 
if  they  be  prepossessed  with  a  private  spleen  against 
him),  they  fall  then  to  derogate  and  detract  from 
the  action,  quarrelling  with  it  as  done  out  of  osten 
tation,  or  some  other  sinister  end." 

Bi«.  HALL:  "If  the  rich  can  exchange  their 
alms  with  the  poor  for  blessings,  they  have  no  came 
to  complain  of  an  ill  bargain." 


fern,  form,  which  Menu  to  show  that  at  that  time  the  din 
inction  of  gender  wa>  no  longer  neglected.  C>"^V?  I* 
here,  aa  In  Job  I.  19,  to  be  taken  an  Including  both  M'XM  ; 
there  In  the  MIUW  of  "  young  people,"  here  In  that  of  n  •er 
rant*."  —  TB.) 
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''Kindness  to  the  dead."  The  following  re 
marks,  though  based  on  an  interpretation  which 
Dr.  Casscl  decidedly,  and  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  to 
be  exhaustive,  probably  justly  rejects,  may  never 
theless  suggest  a  very  true  and  useful  line  of 
thought.  Its  entire  exclusion  by  our  author  is 
certainly  an  error.  Nothing  is  more  natural  or 
universal  than  the  feeling  that  kindness  done  to 
those  left  behind  by  the  dead  is  kindness  done  to 
the  dead  themselves ;  but  it  may  -well  be  asked 
whether  this  feeling  is  rooted  in  anything  else  than 
the  conviction,  natural  and  instinctive,  or  other 
wise,  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after 


death.  FULLER  :  "  To  the  dead.  Art  thou,  then, 
a  widower,  who  desirest  to  do  mercy  to  thy  dead 
wife  ;  or  a  widow,  to  thy  dead  husband ;  or  a  child, 
to  thy  deceased  parent  ?  I  will  tell  thee  how  thou 
mayest  express  thyself  courteous.  Hath  thy  wife, 
thy  husband,  or  thy  parent,  any  brother,  or  kin »- 
man,  or  friends  surviving  ?  Be  courteous  to  them ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  thy  favors  shall  redound  to  the 
dead.  Though  old  Barzillai  be  uncapablc  of  thy 
favors,  let  young  Chimham  taste  of  thy  kindness. 
Though  the  dead  cannot,  need  not  have  thy  mercy, 
yet  may  they  receive  thy  kindness  by  a  proxy,  — 
by  their  friends  that  still  are  living."  —  TK.] 


CHAPTER    THIRD. 

VERSES   1-6. 
Obedience  in  Innocence. 

1  Then  [And]  Naomi  her  mother-in-law  said  unto  her,  My  daughter,  shall  I  not  seek 

2  rest  [a  resting-place]   for  thee,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee  ?     And  now  is  not 
Boaz  of  our  kindred  [  lit.  our  acquaintance,  i.  e.  relative],  with  whose  maidens  thou 

3  wast  ?     Behold,  he  winnoweth  barley  to-night  in  the  threshing  floor.     Wash  thyself 
therefore,  and    anoint    thee,  and  put1  thy  [best]  raiment  upon    thee,  and  get  thee 
down  to  the  floor  :  but  make  not  thyself  known  unto  [suffer  not  thyself  to   be  per- 

4  ceived  by]  the  man.  until  he  shall  have  done  eating  and  drinking.    And  it  shall 
be  when  he  lieth  down,  that  thou  shalt  mark  the  place  where  he-shall   lie;  and  thou 
shalt  go  in,  and  uncover  [the  place  at]  his  feet,  and  lay  thee  down  ;  and  he  will  tell 

5  thee  what  thou  shalt  do.     And  she   said  unto  her,  All  that  thou  sayest  unto  me  2  I 
G  will  do.     And  she  went  down  unto  the  floor,  and  did  according  to  all  that  her  moth 

er-in-law  bade  her. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[i  Ver.  3.  —  On  \J1^2tl^  and  *.P11*"^<}»  cf-  ^C8<  ^»  *'  c'  They  are  older  forms  of  the  second  per.  fern.,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  to  substitute  the  ke'ri  for  theui.  Another  instance  occurs  in  ver.  4.  —  TR.] 

[2  Ver.  5.  —  "*  '^?»  supplied  by  the  Masorites,  is  unnecessary,  cf.  ver.  11  (where,  however,  Wright  also  inserts  it  on 
the  authority  of  versions  and  some  MSS.).  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  case  in  ver.  17.  So  Bertheau  and  Keil. 
Dr.  Casael  omits  it  here,  but  retains  it  in  ver.  17.  —  TR.] 


EXEOETICAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1 .  Shall  I  not  seek  a  resting-place  for 
thee  ?  The  peculiar  proceeding  which  these  words 
introduce,  may  appear  somewhat  surprising  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  social  life 
and  relations.  At  all  events,  this  explains  why  its 
psychological  significance  has  not  yet  been  prop 
erly  appreciated.  But  the  narrative  of  the  for 
tunes  of  Ruth  is  so  deeply  embeddc-d  in  the  char 
acteristic  life  of  Israel,  that  in  order  to  appreciate 
its  full  beautv,  it  is  indispensable  to  enter  thor 
oughly  into  the  spirit  of  that  life.  Perhaps  no 
history  teaches  more  clearly  than  this,  that  when 
love  and  trust,  in  their  childlike  and  therefore  di 
vine  strength,  first  suffer  and  then  conquer,  there 
is  a  presentation  in  actual  history  of  that  which 
the  highest  works  of  the  imagination  present  only 
in  idea. 

That  which  made  the  fate  of  the   daughter  of 


"  resting-place  "  in  the  house  of  a  husband.  With 
regard  to  woman,  marriage  was  viewed  as  the  nat 
ural  fulfillment  of  her  calling,  without  which  her 
life  was  helpless  and  defenseless,  as  that-of  a  peo 
ple  without  a  God.  Hence  the  prayer  of  Naomi, 
when  about  to  part  from  her  daughters-in-law,  that 
they  may  find  "  rest  "  in  the  house  of  a  husband. 
Orpah  returns  because  she  fears  never  to  find  it  in 
Israel.  Ruth  goes  with  her,  because  she  places  her 
love  for  Naomi  above  all  other  considerations. 
Then,  indeed,  the  hearts  of  them  all  were  filled 
with  sorrow.  But  since  then  God's  mercy  has 
again  become  manifest.  New  hope  has  dawned 
upon  their  tears.  What  a  beautiful  and  happy 
contrast  presents  itself  now !  The  same  mother- 
in-law  who  formerly,  in  her  self-forgetfulness,  bade 
her  daughters-in-law  return  to  Moat)  and  find  rest 
ing-places  for  themselves,  is  now  in  a  position, 
self-forgetful  as  ever,  to  seek  for  Ruth  the  Moab- 
itess  a  place  in  Israel,  where  it  may  be  well  with 


Jephthah  so  sad,    was   that  she  never  found  a  I  her.     And  what  was  the  force  that  brought  about 
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this  beautiful  revolution  ?  The  love  of  Ruth  which 
necks  not  her  own,  the  faithfulness  of  Naomi  which 
deserved  such  love. 

The  understanding  of  what  chap.  iii.  relates  will 
be  chiefly  facilitated  by  a  comparison  with  the 
beginning  of  chap.  ii.  While  the  women  are  in 
distress,  it  is  Ruth  who  takes  the  initiative ;  now, 
when  hope  grows  large,  it  is  Naomi.  When  hard 
ship  was  to  be  endured,  the  mother  submitted  her 
will  to  the  daughter,  —  for  Ruth  was  not  sent  to 
glean,  she  went  of  her  own  accord  ;  now,  when  the 
endeavor  is  to  secure  the  joy  and  happiness  held 
•  out  in  prospect,  the  daughter  yields  in  all  things 
to  the  direction  of  the  mother  The  (bought  of 
labor  for  the  mother  originates  with  the  daughter ; 
but  it  is  the  mother  who  forms  plans  of  happiness 
for  the  daughter.  On  both  occasions,  Ruth  under 
takes  a  mission.  The  first  time  she  sets  out,  a 
stranger,  without  a  definite  place  in  view,  and 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  toil  and  mourning;  the 
second  time,  with  a  definite  plan,  encouraged  by 
the  former  success,  and  decked  in  holiday  attire. 
And  yet  the  second  undertaking  was  not  less  hard 
than  the  first.  Humiliation  which  she  had  to  iear 
on  the  first,  might  also  l>efall  her  on  the  second. 
Indeed,  anything  that  might  have  In-fallen  her  on 
her  first  expedition,  had  not  God  ordered  her  go 
ings,  would  have  been  far  less  wounding  to  her, 
the  foreign  and  needy  woman,  than  that  which  on 
this  second  exjK-dition  might  pierce  her  sensitive 
heart.  The  first  undertaking  was  more  sorrowful, 
the  second  more  delicate.  At  the  first  she  could 
act  openlv,  at  the  second  only  secretly.  Then  the 
worst  risk  she  ran  was  to  sniffer  hunger,  now  her 
honor  is  at  stake.  The  faithfulness  to  Naomi 
which  she  then  showed  was  not  greater  than  the 
obedience  which  she  now  manifests. 

And  yet  Naomi  is  m  little  to  l>c  reproached  for 
sending  Ruth  on  this  second  mission,  as  she  was 
for  accepting  her  proposal  to  go  on  the  first.  On 
the  contrary,  her  course  rather  shows  that  she  did 
not  bear  her  name,  or  had  won  such  love  among 
strangers,  for  nothing. 

Neither  journey  of  Ruth,  taken  with  the  appro 
bation  of  Naomi,  can  be  measured  bv  modern 
measuring- rules.  They  are  not  attempts"  at  specu 
lative  adventure.  In  Ixjth  cases,  what  wa>  done 
t  was  in  accordance  with  unimpeachable  rights  af 
forded  by  Israeli tish  law  and  custom. 

When  Ruth  went  to  the  field  to  glean,  she  only 
asked  a  right  guaranteed  to  the  widowed  and  the 
poor.  To  deny  her  the  privilege  of  gleaning  would 
nave  been  to  deprive  her  of  her  right ;  to  injure  or 
put  her  to  shame  in  the  exercise  of  it,  would  have 
IH-CII  to  diminish  it.  True,  the  liberal  treatment 
she  n-criv.-d  from  Itou/.  \v;is  no  longer  a  right  to  lie 
ion  of  good-will  and  kind- 


marry  his  widow.  This  is  a  right  of  the  woman. 
She  can  demand  it  of  him,  and  if  he  refuses,  put 
him  openly  to  shame.  How  early  and  deeply  this 
usage  was  rooted  in  Israel,  may  be  seen  from  (ien. 
xxxviii.,  where  the  death  of  Onan  is  ascribed  to 
his  refusal  to  marry  the  widow  Tamar.  The  sig 
nificance  of  this  usage  is  clear.  It  is  also  found 
among  other  nations,  although  distorted  and  ren 
dered  impure.  It  rests  on  the  historical  feeling  of 
the  nations,  which  leads  them  to  attach  importance 
to  the  preservation  not  only  of  the  national  spirit, 
but  also  of  the  national  body,  by  propagation. 
In  the  first  psalm,  the  pious  man  is  compared  with 
a  tree  whose  leaf  never  withers.  And  the  tree  is, 
in  fact,  the  image  best  adapted  to  explain  the  rea 
son  of  the  usage  in  question.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  the  founder  of  a  people  is  called  its 
stammvater  [stem-father,  trunk-father,  cf.  the  Heb. 


terms  n£u  and  f>5rr  shoot,  sprout,  branch, 
used  for  "  tribe."  —  Tn.].  United  about  this  com 
mon  trunk,  the  ancient  peoples  distinguished  them 
selves  nationally  (from  nanci)  very  sharply  from 
those  who  were  not  his  offshoots.1*  The  different 
families  are  the  branches  of  this  tree.  But  the 
head  of  a  family  is  in  his  turn  a  stem,  putting 
forth  boughs,  as  a  tree  puts  forth  branches. 

The  withering  of  the  tree  is  the  image  of  death. 
As  no  branch  in  the  tree,  so  no  member  in  the 
family,  should  perish.  Now,  the  nation  lives  in  its 
families.  Hence,  if  a  man  dies  without  children, 
it  is  as  if  a  branch  withered  in  the  tree.  To  rem 
edy  this,  a  new  branch  is,  as  it  were1,  engrafted  on 
the  tree.  This  is  done  when  the  brother  marries 
the  widow,  and  regards  the  son  she  l>ears  as  heir  to 
the  name  and  possessions  of  the  deceased  husband. 
But  what  if  there  be  no  brother  t  Is  the  name 
then  to  be  after  all  extinguished  and  the  branch  to 
be  forever  wanting  *  The  law,  as  given  in  Deut. 
xxv.  5  ff.,  does  not  indeed  declare  it,  Imt  it  is  an 
inference  in  accordance  with  its  spirit,  that  in  that 
case  the  obligation  passes  over  to  the  nearest  rela 
tives  of  the  deceased.  Everv  familv  —  such  is  man 
ifestly  the  idea  of  the  usage  —  must  take,  care  that 
no  mcmlicr  in  it  dies  out.  What  the  brother  is  to 
j  the  brother,  that,  when. he  has  no  brother,  bis  more 
distant  blood-relatives  must  IH>.  The  letter  of  the 
law,  it  is  true,  did  not  command  this;  but,  as  the 
narrative  of  our  Hook  shows,  the  spirit  of  that 
usage  which  the  law  sanctioned,  required  it.  Na 
omi,  by  way  of  explaining  to  her  daughter-in-law 
I  her  joy  ove'r  the  way  in  which  God  had  ordered 

i  her  steps,  says,  Boaz  is  related  (21"^,  like  j)roj>in- 
t/uus)  to  us,  he  belongs  to  our  goelim  ( /S2).  The 

|  word  yattl  ('W|)»  to  which  goel  belongs,  is  philo- 
i  logically  and  in  its  original  signification  one  and 


fur  Naomi  the  second  right  to  which  she  is  enti-   larly  sounding 
' 


it  was  an  ancient  law  in  Israel,  sanctioned  by 


although  it  is  true  that,  ow- 


'mK  to  the  well-known  interchange  of  W  and 


, 

the  Mosaic  legislation  (Dcut.  xxv.  5),  that  when  a  j  »t  sometimes  occurs  instead  of  it.8    The  latter  word 
man  died  without  uunc,  liis  brother  was  bound  to  !  means,  "  to  pollute  ;  "  and  is  related  to  the  former 


from 


1  The  Miuual  abtue  Into  which  the  practice  of  lerirate  !  that  VS2    *m*  lengthened  from  ^2,  aa 
marriage  \*  •»!•!  to  hare  fallen  among  the  Nairn  of  Malabar,  |  i     T 

hai  extinguUhed  the  family  proper  among  them.     All  are  '  Thta   ~2,  originally  related  to  both  Avw  and  /i/o,  ha*  re- 


blood-relaUre*.  They  an  a  tree  without  bmnchet  The 
•smittuu  of  many  of  the  riewi  of  Bohlen,  nlttt  Inditn,  II. 
142,  bowerer  much  they  need  it,  cannot  ben  be  under 
taken. 

*  Tdnt  (Concordantia,  •.  v.  bbO)  hM  truly 


tained  iU  <r,  which  in  the  ancient   language*  ha*  been  tn- 
quently  thrown  off.     The  copioiu  dUcuiwion  of  Ik'iifoy,  Or. 
Gram.  II.  119-124.  *liould  be  compared. 
8  The  few  instance*,  In.  lix.  8,    Ixlli.  3,    Zeph.   T.  1, 

Mai.  I.  7.  12,  Urn.  IT.  14,  In  which  bh^  —  l.q.  b>2  written 
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as  the  Latin  luo,  pollute  (cf.  lutum,  pol-luo),  to  the  lalso  the  greatest  Goel  came  not  to  judge  the  world 
Greek  Avo>,  "  to  loose."    The  correspondence  of  the  I  —  but  a  comforter,  a  dispenser  of  life  and  love, 
ideas  "  to  redeem  "  and  "  to  loose,    in  their  exter-       Ver.  2.     Is  not  Boaz  of  our  kindred  ?    By 


as  a  "  redeeming"  [einliisen,  "inl< 
"  in,"  and  Idsen,  "  to  loose  ; "  i.  e. 


nal  relationship,  testifies,  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Indo-germanic,  to  their  internal  mutual  connec 
tion.  The  idea  currently  attached  in  Israel  to  the 
term  goal,  "  to  loose,"  is  everywhere  definitely  de 
termined  by  the  conception  of  the  people  as  an 
historical  organism.  By  this  it  was  defined  mainly 
inloosing,"  from  ein, 
a  loosing  of  that 
which  has  been  bound,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
brought  back  into  its  original  position  (e.  g.  a  cap 
tive  into  his  home,  a  slave  into  his  freedom)  or 
ownership  \e.  g.  a  piece  of  land,  a  promissory  note, 
etc.).  —  TK.]  *  According  to  the  social  philosophy 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  no  member  of  the  national 
organism  was  to  perish,  no  branch  of  the  tree  was 
to  wither.  Whatever  had  been  dislocated  by  nat 
ural  events  was  to  be  re-set;  whatever  had  been 
alienated  must  be  redeemed.  This  applied,  as  an 
example  in  our  Book  itself  teaches,  to  lands  as  well 
as  to  persons ;  and  the  duty  of  redemption  rested, 
as  within  the  nation,  so  within  the  families  into 
which  the  nation  branched  out.  No  one  could 
redeem  anything  for  a  family,  who  did  not  belong 
to  it  by  blood-relationship.  Hence  also  the  transi 
tion  of  the  idea  of  goel  into  that  of  blood-relative 
.was  perfectly  natural.  Properly  speaking,  there 
could  be  no  redeemer  who  was  not  a  blood-rela 
tive.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  profoundly  set 
forth  '  in  the  various  grand  historical  unfoldings 
of  its  idea.  For  every  redemption  [einlBsung,  "  in- 
loosing,"]  has  always  heen  a  setting  free  [lo'sung, 
"loosing"],  albeit  not  always  without  security. 
The  Greek  \vw  also  passes  over  into  the  idea  of 
"  setting  free,"  "  releasing."  Dionysos,  in 
character  as  god  of  the  spring-season,  is  called 
Lysios,  the  Liberator.  The  Liberator  of  Israel  i 
God.  He  frees  out  of  and  from  servitude.  For 
that  reason,  the  Messiah  who  delivers  Israel  is 
especially  failed  Goel.  When  he  appears,  he  will 
come  as  Israel's  blood-relation  and  brother,  as 
Christ  was.  The  dismal  counterpart  of  the  goel 
as  redeemer  and  deliverer,  is  the  goel  as  blood- 
avenger.  He  owes  his  origin  to  the  opinion,  which 
slowly  and  painfully  disappeared  in  Israel,"  but 
which  is  still  partially  prevalent  in  the  East,  and 
inspires  many  current"  superstitions,  that  the  blood 
of  the  slain  cannot  be  put  to  rest  and  liberated, 
until  his  murderer  has  been  killed.  The  duty  of 
this  blood-revenge  rests  upon  the  blood-relatives, 
not  only  on  the  brother,  strictly  so  called,  but  on 
the  nearest  relative,  whoever  he  may  be.  So  far 
this  terrible  usage  becomes  instructive  with  refer 
ence  to  the  beneficent  national  custom  which  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  blood-relative  not  to  let  the  house 
of  his  kinsman  die  out;  for  this  also  was  a  blood- 
redemption,  not  unto  death,  however,  but  unto 


;hese  words  Naomi  explains  to  Ruth  the  right  she 
ias  to  engage  in  the  undertaking  she  is  about  to 
recommend.  His  relationship  gives  her  a  right  to 
apply  to  him  for  a  performance  of  its  duties.  It  is 
not  to  be  thought  singular  that,  if  Ruth  had  this 
right  of  marriage,  the  first  motion  toward  its  ful 
fillment  did  not  come  from  Boaz.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage  to 
leave  the  assertion  of  a  right  with  its  possessor. 
It  was  not  the  duty  of  a  landowner,  for  example, 
to  go  after  the  poor^  and  make  them  glean  ;  but  it 
was  his  duty  not  to  forbid  them,  when  they  came. 
In  the  next  place,  however,  we  learn  farther  on 
that  Boaz  was  not  the  nearest  relative.  The  ob 
jection  which  Ruth  in  her  humility  might  find  in 
her  Moabitish  nationality,  or  which  she  might  en 
tertain  even  without  reference  to  that  fact,  is  met 
by  Naomi  in  the  words  :  "  with  whose  maidens 
thou  wast."  She  thus  reminds  Ruth  that  Boaz,  so 
far  from  slighting  her  on  account  of  her  nation- 
alitv,  has  distinguished  her,  and  put  her  on  perfect 
equality  with  his  Israelitish  work-people. 

Behold,  he  winnoweth  barley  to-night  in  the 
threshing-floor.3  This  remark  shows  that  since 
Ruth's  participation  in  the  harvest  of  Boaz,  Naomi 
must  have  come  into  closer  connection  with  her 
relative.  She  is  minutely  informed  of  what  he 
docs  and  where  he  is.  We  must  also  suppose  that 
it  had  not  escaped  her  how  much  kindness  Boaz 
had  shown  to  Ruth.  She  could  not  but  feel  sure 
that  the  claim  which  Ruth  was  to  prefer,  would 
not  be  addressed  to  a  hard  and  unsympathetic 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  natural  to  think 
that  although  Boaz  was  an  elderly  man,  Ruth 
must  be  heartilv  attached  to'him.  It  was  he,  whose 
kindliness  fell  like  a  first  beam  of  light  on  her  sad 
ness.  Such  an  impression,  after  scenes  and  moods 
like  those  through  which  Ruth  had  passed,  is  never 
lost.  She  went  forth  on  her  first  undertaking  at 
the  beginning  of  barley-harvest ;  she  enters  on  the 
second,  when  the  barley  is  winnowed  on  the  thresh- 
ing-Hoor'.  Between  the  two  there  lies  an  interval 
of  time  sufficient  to  explain  how  Naomi  could  have 
the  courage  and  the  information  necessary  to  send 
her  daughter  on  such  an  errand. 

Ver.  3  ff.  But  let  not  thyself  be  perceived 
by  the  man.  Ruth  was  directed  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  adornment  of  her  person,  to  which, 
to  this  extent  at  least,  she  had  since  the  death  of 
her  husband  been  a  stranger.  She  is  to  lay  aside 
the  weeds  of  mourning  and  the  garments  of  toil, 
and  after  bathing  and  anointing,  don  the  festive 
garb  ;  for  the  expedition  on  which  she  goes  is  of  a 
joyous,  bridal  nature.  All  this,  however,  is  not 
done  in  order  to  win  Boaz  by  external  beauty  ;  for 
she  is  specially  cautioned  against  allowing  him  to 


happiness  and  peace.     The  goel  was  no  judge  —  as  I  see  her  by  day.     But  why  this  caution  ?   Boaz  was 


with  an   S  —  occurs  in  the  sense  "  to  pollute,"  should  not 

have  been  placed  under  7S3,  "to  loose,"  in  the  concordance 
[cf.  Fiiret].  No  one  would  identify  luo  (poUuo)  with  Xvw  in 
that  way. 

1  Our  /o'srn,  "  to  loose,"  also,  has  in  M.  H.  Germ,  the 
sense  of  einliisen,  "  to  redeem,"  "  to  ransom/'  sc.  a  pledge, 
land.  etc.  It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  poets  and  documents, 
especially  Low  German,  cf.  Riedel,  Cod.  Brand,  i.  2.  207  : 
"fan  den  drnxzten  dat  land  losete."  In  another  dor unicnt 
Herr  Heiurich  von  Mecklenburg  is  to  "  ledeyen  und  losen 
(rinlii  sen )  alle  hux  und  stede  und  de  land;"  cf.  Krocher, 
Urkundenbiirh.  zur  Gesc/i.  des  Grschlechtt,  \  172;  also,  i. 
143,  etc. 


2  My  observations  in  my  treatise  on  "  den  armen  Hein- 
ricA,"  will  hereafter,  D.  V.,  be  further  elaborated.  Cf.  the 
article  of  J.  G.  Hoffmann  on  Btutrachf,  in  the  Hallischen 
Ennjkl. 

8  [Winnowing  is  done  by  tossing  the  mingled  grain  and 
chaff  up  into  the  air,  when  the  chaff  is  blown  away  to 
a  distance,  while  the  heavier  grain  falls  straight  down. 
Hence,  the  evening  and  early  night  when  a  cool  wind  fre 
quently  arises  after 'hot,  sultry  days  (cf.  Gen.  iii.  8).  wa« 
taken  advantage  of  by  Boa/,  for  this  work.  For  "  to-night," 
the  Targuin  has,  "  in  the  night  wind."  On  threshing  and 
threshing-floor*,  cf.  Rob.  i.  650;  Thomson,  ii.  314  ff.— 
TR.] 
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a  .-.  m-ving  Israelite,  and  therefore  also  a  man  of 
strict  morals.  It  would  have  perplexed  and  dis 
pleased  him  to  think  that  anybody  else  had  seen 
Ruth,  and  might  suspect  both"  her  and  himself  of 
an  illicit  meeting  on  the  solitary  threshing-floor. 
He  would  have  scarcely  listened  to  her,  but  re 
moved  her  at  once.  The  purpose  for  which  she 
came  had  also  an  appropnate  symbolism,  which 
auy  previous  meeting  would  have  disturbed.  By 
whatever  means,  Naomi  knew  that  this  night  — 
for  it  was  in  the  night  that  Ruth  was  to  present 
her  petition  —  Hoaz  was  to  be  alone  on  the  thresh 
ing-floor.  The  floor,  albeit  not  entirely  closed  in, 
may  have  been  partially  surrounded  by  some  sort 
of  fencing,  by  means  of  which  Ruth  could  conceal 
herself  until  the  proper  time,  and  within  which 
Boaz  ate  and  drank.  Most  probably  the  grain- 
heaps  themselves  formed  the  natural  boundaries, 
between  which,  accordingly,  Boaz  also  betook  him 
self  to  repose. 

Ver.  G.  And  did  according  to  all  that  her 
mother-in-law  bade  her.  Ruth  was  to  do  some 
thing  a  little  bvvond  what  the  prudence  and  deli 
cacy  of  a  woman  ordinarily  permitted.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  expressly  repeated  that  she  did  as  her 
rnother-in-law  directed  her.  She  was  justly  confi 
dent  that  the  latter  would  order  nothing  that 
could  injure  her.  True  love,  such  as  Ruth  cher 
ished  for  Naomi,  always  includes  perfect  ol)cdience. 
It  was  not  in  Ruth  that  the  thought  of  a  new  mar 
riage  had  originated.  Her  heart  had  no  other 
thought  than  to  serve  Naomi  like  a  dutiful  child. 
But  Naomi,  equally  self-forgetful,  busied  herself 
with  plans  for  a  "  resting-place  for  her  child." 
She,  too,  thought  not  of  herself  only,  but  of  Ruth. 
She  had  undoubtedly  done  all  that  was  in  her 
power  by  way  of  preparation,  before  she  directed 
Ruth  to"  take  the  decisive  step.  From  that  step 
she  could  not  save  her,  for  custom  devolved  it  on 
her.  It  is  the  beauty  of  the  present  instance,  that 
this  custom  compelled  Ruth  to  nothing  that  was 
against  her  will.  For  although  she  acted  in  a 
matter  regulated  by  law,  it  was  not  settled  in  this 
case  that  Boaz  was  the  right  man.  So  much  the 
more  essential  was  it  that,  by  Ruth's  personal 
action,  the  jK-rfect  freedom  and  inclination  of  the 
woman  should  be  manifested.  The  greater  the 
stress  that  was  laid  on  this  by  the  whole  symlxjli- 
cal  proceeding,  the  more  significant  is  the  remark 
that  Ruth  "  did  everything,  as  her  mother-in-law 
commanded  her." 


HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

"  Go  down  to  the  thrnJiiivj-Jloar"  Love  speaks 
only  of  duties,  not  of  rights.'  Ruth  offered  to  go 
to  the  field  and  glean  ;  but  of  the  right  of  redemp 
tion  which  she  had,  she  said  nothing.  She  thought 
of  the  duties  that  devolve  on  the  j>oor,  but  not  of 
her  right  to  marriage.  In  going  to  Boaz,  she  man 
ifested  the  obedience  of  love,  the  most  diilicult  of 
all  love's  performances.  It  is  much  to  toil  for  a 
loved  one,  to  humble  one's  self,  to  give  up  every 
thing,  and  to  forget  the  past;  but  the  hardest 
thing  for  a  woman  is  to  conquer  the  fears  of  femi 
nine  delicacy,  to  quiet  the  apprehension!  of  the 
heart,  and  that  not  by  boldly  transgressing  moral 
law,  but  by  virtue.  Ruth's  visit  to  Boaz  in  the 
night  was  harder  for  her,  than  it  is  for  a  young 
girl  to  leave  home  and  enter  sen-ice.  Her  obedi 
ence  in  this  matter  was  the  utmost  sacrifice  she 
could  make.  She  risked  her  womanly  feelings  ; 
and  that  to  a  virtuous  woman  is  more  than  to  nsk 
life.  She  claimed  a  right,  to  claim  which  was 
more  painful  than  the  heaviest  duties.  But  her 
self-forgetful  love  pours  an  auroral  glow  of  divine 
purity  over  everything.  Her  love  was  not  the  sen 
sual  love  of  romances.  She  loved  Naomi,  her 
mother ;  and  in  order  to  procure  honor  and  love 
in  Israel  for  this  mother,  and  to  save  the  name  of 
her  deceased  husband  from  extinction,  she  does 
what  only  a  chaste  woman,  inspired  by  the  obedi 
ence  of  love  dare  do,  and  what  the  jx>lluteil  eyes  of 
impure  souls  never  understand.  Vanity  and  self- 
interest  had  found  but  a  slight  trial  in  her  under 
taking.  To  virtue  and  ancient  patriarchal  man 
ners,  the  visit  of  Ruth  to  Boa/  was  the  utmost  of 
womanly  endurance.  It  was  harder  for  Ruth  to 
don  her  best  attire  for  this  purtMJse,  than  to  go 
about  in  her  working  clothes.  For  virtue  would 
rather  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  than  the,  gar 
ments  of  a  joy  which  may  easily  be  misconceived. 
It  is  more  of  a  martyrdom  to  face  the  possibility  of 
appearing  as  a  sinner,  than  to  sutler  punishment 
for  the  sake  of  virtue.  But  the  chaste  love  of  obe 
dience  succeeds  in  everything.  Ruth  conquers, 
and  is  neither  seen  nor  misapprehended.  She  re- 
ceivrs  the  crown  of  love  and  i'aith. 

SVII.KR  :  (lallcries  of  beautiful  pictures  are  pre 
cious  ;  but  virtuous  young  men  and  maidens  are 
more  precious  than  all  the  picture-galleries  of  the- 
world. 

STARKE  :  The  bride  of  Christ  is  pleasing  to  her 
Bridegroom  only  when  anointed  with  the  Spirit, 
and  clothed  in  the  garments  of  salvation. 


VERSES  7-18. 
Innocence  and  Piety. 


7  And  when  Boaz  had  eaten  and  drunk,  and  his  heart  was  merry  [cheerful],  he 
went  to  lie  down  at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  corn  [-sheaves]  :  and  she  came  softly,1 

8  and  uncovered  [the  place  at]  his  feet,  and  laid  her  down.     And  it  came  to  pass  at 
midnight,  that  the  man  was  afraid  [startled],  and  turned  himself  [bent  himself  over]  : 

9  and  behold,  a  woman  lay  at  his  feet     And  he  said,  Who  art  thou  ?     And  she  an 
swered,  I  am  Ruth  thine  handmaid  :  spread  therefore  thy  skirt  [wings]  2  over  thine 

10  handmaid  ;  for  thou  art  a  near  kinsman  [a  redeemer].    And  he  said,  Blessed  be  thou 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  my  daughter:  for  thou  hast  shewed  more  kindness  in  the 
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latter  end  than  at  the  beginning,8  inasmuch  as  thou  followedest  not  [didst  not  go 

11  after]  young  men,  whether  poor  or  rich.     And  now,  my  daughter,  fear  not  ;  I  will 
do  to  thee  all  that  thou  requirest  [sayest]  :  for  all  the  city  [gate]  of  my  people  doth 

12  know  that  thou  art  a  virtuous  [brave]  4  woman.     And  now  it  is  true6  that  I  am  thy 
near  kinsman  [a  redeemer]  :  howbeit  there  is  a  kinsman  [redeemer]  nearer  than  I. 

13  Tarry6  this  [to]  night,  and  it  shall    be  in  the    morning,  that  if  he  will    perform 
unto  thee  the  part  of  a  kinsman  [redeemer  ;  lit.  if  he  will  redeem  thee],  well  ;  let 
him  do  the  kinsman's  part  [let  him  redeem]  :  but  if  he  will  not  do  the  part  of  a 
kinsman  to  thee  [shall  not  be  inclined  to  redeem  thee],  then  will  I  do  the  part 
of  a  kinsman  to  thee  [then  will  I  redeem  thee],  as  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth  : 

14  lie  down  until  the  morning.     And  she  lay  at  his  feet  until  the  morning:  and  she 
rose  up  before7  one  [a   man]    could    know  another  [recognize  his  friend].     And 

15  [For]  he  said,  Let  it  not  be  known  that  a  [the]  woman  came  into  the  floor.     Also 
he  said,  Bring  the  vail  [mantle]  8  that  thou  hast  upon  thee,  and  hold  it.     ^nd  when 


she  held  it,  he  measured  six  measures  of  barley,  and  laid  it  on  her  :  and  she  [he]  9 

16  went  into  the  city.     And  when  [omit:  when]  she  came  to  her  mother-in-law,  [and] 
she  [{.  e.  the  mother-in-iaw]  said,  Who  art  thou,  my  daughter  ?  and  she  told  her  all  that 

17  the  man  had  done  to  her.     And  she  said,  These  six  measures  of  barley  gave  he  me  ; 

18  for  he  said  to  me,  Go  not  empty  unto  thy  mother-in  law.     Then  said  she,  Sit  still 
[Remain  quiet],  my  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the  matter  will  fall  :  for  the  man 
will  not  be  in  [omit  :  be  in]  rest  until  he  have  finished  the  thing  this  day. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  7.  —  ft  v>3  :  not  «  secretly  "  (Keil),  which  would  be  superfluous  here  ;  but  as  in  Judg.  iv.  21,  «  quietly," 
"  softly,"  so  as  not  to  wake  the  sleeper  —  in  a  muffled  manner,  cf.  Lex.  s.  v.  tiVP.  —  TR.] 

[2  Ver.  9  —  TJD23  must  be  regarded  as  dual,  with  the  suffix  defect,  written  (Ges.  91,  2,  Rem.  1)  ;  for  as  the  word 
does  not  stand  in  pause,  the  seghol  cannot  be  a  mere  lengthened  sheva  (Ges.  29,  4,  b).  The  Masoretic  tradition,  there 
fore,  understands  «  wings  "  here,  and  not  "  skirt,"  or  "  coverlet,"  in  which  sense  the  word  is  always  used  in  the  singular. 
The  covering  wing  is  a  favorite  emblem  of  protection  in  the  psalms  and  elsewhere,  and  is  here  far  more  beautiful  and  sug 
gestive  than  "  skirt  "  or  "  coverlet,"  even  though  the  translation  of  the  metaphor  into  the  language  of  action  did  carry 
with  it  an  actual  spreading  of  the  skirt  over  one,  cf.  the  commentary.  The  rendering  «  wings  "  is  also  adopted  by  Ber- 
theau,  Keil,  Wright,  etc.  —  TR.] 

[3  Ver.  10.  —  Dr.  Cassel  :  du  hnsl  deine  Liefce,  die  spdtere,  nock  sc/ioner  gemacht^  als  die  erste  ;  or,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth 


very  happily,  as  well  as  literally  renders  :  "  thou  hast  bettered  (/H^t^n)  tny  latter  loving  kindness  above  the  former." 
The  comparison  is  not  as  to  quantity,  but  as  to  quality  --  TR.] 

[4  Ver.  11.  —  b^H  nt#H  :  lit.  "a  woman  of  strength."  Dr.  Cassel  here  renders  it  (with  DeVVette)  by  wachres 
Weib,  brave,  valiant  woman,  while  he  afterwards  (see  foot-note  on  p.  43)  substitutes  braves  Weib,  i.  e.  good,  excellent  wo 
man  (so  also  Keil).  Others  :  "  capable  woman."  All  these  renderings,  including  that  of  the  E.  V.  (which  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  restricted  sense  of  "  chaste,"  but  in  that  of  its  Latin  original),  agree  much  better  than  they  seem  to  do. 
They  are  all  embraced  in  /TT,  which  is  here  manifestly  used  of  moral  strength,  cf.  Prov.  xii.  4,  xxxi.  10.  A  morally  strong 
person  is  brave  and  good,  capable  in  the  noblest  sense  ;  in  a  word  virtuous,  possessed  both  of  virtue  and  of  virtues.  —  TR.] 

[6  Ver.  12.  —  "  **3  before  C2!2S,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  assurance  :  {  and  now,  truly  indeed,'  cf.  Job  xxxvi.  4. 
Beside  the  Kethibh  CS  '•S,  we  have  here,  as  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  33,  xv.  21  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  12,  the  Kerf  >*p.  After  the  as 

severating  C3ES,  N3  occurs  in  Job  xii.  2,  as  elsewhere  after  an  oath,  Gen.  xxii.  16  f.  ;  2  Kgs.  iii.  14  :  but  CS  N3 
occurs  also  in  such  a  position,  2  Sam.  xv.  21  (Kethibh)  ;  2  Kgs.  v.  20  ;  Jer.  li.  14,  cf.  Ew.  356  b.  ;  and  there  is  therefore 
no  ground  for  preferring  the  easier  reading  of  the  Keri,  especially  as  CS  ^3  excludes  from  the  assurance  the  opposite  of 
what  forms  its  object  yet  more  decidedly  than  the  simple  S3,  thus  :  truly,  indeed,  only  a  goel  am  1—  truly,  I  am  cer 

tainly  a  goel  —  I  am  that  and  nothing  else."  (Bertheau.  )  Keil  also  thinks  that  the  meaning  of  DS  ^3  is  to  be  ex 
plained  from  its  use  in  the  sense  of  nisi,  cf.  Lex.  —  TR.] 

6  Ver.  13.  —  ^2    j5.     The  MSS.  have  here  either  a  large    7  or  a  large  2.      The  Masora  parva  remarks  that  the  Ori 

ental  (i.  e.  Babylonian)  Jews,  especially  preserve  the  large  T.  Many  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  largft  totter 
are  clearly  wide  of  the  mark.  The  ground  of  such  majuscuUx  is  undoubtedly  to  be  sought  in  the  purpose  of  ancient  tran 
scribers  (as  Le  Clerc  rightly  intimates),  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  facts  or  thoughts  which  to  them  appeared 
especially  noteworthy.  Thus*in  Kccles.  vii.  1,  where  the  first  letter  of  3  1t2  is  a  majuscula.  The  value  of  a  good  name 

impressed  itself  here.  So  also  in  Eccles.  xii.  13,  where  the  D  in  P)1D  is  written  large.  The  fidelity  of  later  transcribers, 
unwilling  to  obliterate  any,  even  subjective  marks,  has  preserved  such  peculiarities.  With  doctrine  or  any  special  exe 
gesis,  these  letters  have  nothing  to  do.  Thus,  in  Esth.  i.  6,  the  transcriber,  wishing  to  direct  attention  to  the  splendor 
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of  the  royal  banquet,  the  description  of  which  begins  with  ~^H,  wrote  H  large.  And  so  in  our  pa/wage,  it  seemed 
important  to  the  pioua  transcriber  (as  Buxtorf  not  without  reason  indicates),  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  language 
and  moral  conduct  of  Boax. 

T  V«r.  14.  —  Instead  of  the  usual  D^ft,  *«  hare  here,  and  only  here,  DVltD  in  Kethibh.    The  pointing    C^t? 

was  occasioned  by  the  endearor  to  derive  the  word  from  a  specifically  Hebrew  root.  I  bold  the  form  C?Ptp,  C~^, 
to  be  itself  original.  Comparative  philology  satisfactorily  explains  the  word.  It  belongs  to  vptV,  irpopoc,  primus,  pararn'a, 
Ooth.yVwwia  (as  "117112  belongs  to  purtu,  ~nt2  to  paries,  etc.),  and  is  not  at  all  to  be  explained  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
Midrash  (liuth  Rabbi  34  d.)  has  also  noted  the  reading  D'Htt,  aud  in  its  usual  way  explains  the  added  1  of  six 
hour*,  which  Ruth  spent  in  the  threshing-floor.  [According  to  Bertheau  CT^l2  i*  a  later  Aramaic  form  for  the  old, 
genuine  lleb.  C^lS,  and  is  by  Aram,  analogy  to  be  pronounced  t2Ptp.  Not  likely  ;  as  CVHp  is  not  found  in  Aram. 
Fiirst  derives  it  from  *")t2  ("^tS,  an  unused  root,  meaning  "  to  wait  ")  with  the  termination  DV  =  \T.  Ewald  seems 

to  regard  CY"1tp  as  a  shortened  (?)  form  of  O"}t3,  which  he  derives  from  HHD,  an  unused  root,  moaning  "  to  be 
fresh,"  cf.  LeAHi.  337  c.  —  TR.] 

[8  Ver.  15.  —  nn££!£n  S2n.  ^n  (milel),  as  it  is  written  in  most  MSS.,  is  the  second  per.  gg.  fern,  imperat.  of 
2IT,  to  give,  cf  Qes.  69,  8,  Rein.  2.  The  reading  ^H,  found  in  some  MSS.  is  either  for  S^H  (i.  e.  the  hlph.  inf. 
const,  of  S^2  used  imperatively,  like  an  infln.  absol.),  or  better  for  ^H^H,  second  fern,  imper.,  cf.  Green,  Uram. 

164?  2.  —  On  the  riPEl?!?,  Wright  quotes  the  following  explanation  from  Schroeder,  De  Vat.  Mul.  Hrb. :  '*  Quia  adeo 
ampla  erant  veterum  pall'la,  ut  pars  in  humeruin  rt^iceretur,  altera  bnicliio  subducerctur.  Rutha,  prehcndens  aliqiiain 
partem  ejus  cinu  oblatas  a  Uoaso  fruges  excepit.  lino  uliam  vosu-iu  quain  pallium  ue  admitUjre  quiduui  ipsc  textus  videtur. 
Nam  ex  verbis  Tp  V37  "^M,  da  vestem  y"<*  «•«  super  te,  haud  obscure  colligitur,  vestem  inU-lligcndum  esso  totum  cor 
pus  tegenU-m  ;  quonuuii  alias 'pro  genio  linguiie  Hebraeiie,  speciulius  nienibrum  corporis  cui  ilia  npplicjita  fni-.T,  expres- 
sitf  potius  verbis  t'uisset  nominatum.  Accedit  qutxl  aliud  quodcunqtiu  togiiineiitum,  iinmii-i  uui  corpori*  p.irti.  v.  g. 
capitl,  d'-stiiictiiin.  ad  ii-um,  queui  volefoat  lioaous,  l'ui--i-t  ineptum.  Neque  iusnlituui  id  vetc-ribuH  fuit,  ut  in  .-inn  vcsti- 
menti  exterioriu  aliquid  deportarunt."  —  TR.] 

[9  Ver.  15.  —  t$3*1,  "  and  he  went."  '  Wright  proposes  to  read  ^3^11,  "  and  she  went,''  on  the  ground  that  many 
MSS.  have  this  raiding,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Boaz  should  go  to  the  city  at  so  early  an  hour.  The 
MS.  authority,  however,  loses  all  its  force  when  the  mrong  probability  is  considered  that  the  reading  is  only  a  conjectural 
emendation.  Wright's  other  ground  is  by  no  means  decisive.  The  simple  idea  is,  that  Boaz,  after  lie  had  dismissed  Ruth, 
also  went  to  the  city,  probably  to  his  house,  whence  afterwards  he  "went  up''  (il?37,  expres«iv«  of  the  reverence  with 
which  the  mind  regards  the  place  of  judgment,  cf.  Duut.  xvii.  8),  to  the  gate,  ch.  iv.  1.  So  Keil ;  but  cf.  Dr.  Cassel  on 
eh.  IT.  1.  — Ta.] 


EXWJET1CAL  AND  DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  7.  And  Boaz  ate  and  drank,  and  was 
cheerful.  It  illustrates  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
patriarchal  times  and  manners,  that  Boax,  the 
wealthy  proprietor  of  a  ^reat  estate,  himself  keeps 
watch  on  his  threshing-floor,  works  till  late,  and 
then  betakes  himself  to  rest  in  the  solitude  of  the 
open  field.1  It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  do  this  every 
day;  for  the  well-informed  Naomi  says,  "to-night  h<- 
winnows  barley."  It  is  probable  that  this  ni^ht 
he  relieved  his  overseer.  The  remark,  that  "  his 
heart  was  cheerful,"  is  not  added  without  a  reason. 
It  it  not,  however^  intended  to  indicate  that  this 
waa  why  Kuth  was  directed  to  present  her  petition 
after  he  had  eaten  and  drunk.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  it  was  a  current  and  probably  well-founded 
maxim  among  the  ancients  that  requests  should 
not  be  made  of  great  men  Inrfore,  but  after  eatinp 
(cf.  Ksth.  vii.  3),  they  being  then  more  kindly  dis- 

I-i-r.l.  Hut  Kntli  made  no  use  of  this  post-nrandial 
x-nevolcncc,  for  she  allowed  Boaz  to  In-take  him 
self  to  rest  before  she  approached  lirm.  These 
words  are  rather  designca  to  point  out  the  danger 
encountered  by  Iluth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
virtue  of  Boaz  on  the  other. 

1  [The  same  practice  is  still  continued  in  Intestine,  cf. 
Bob.  li.  83 ;  Thomson,  II.  611  Ita  derign  is,  of  course,  to 
keep  the  {train  from  being  stolen.  Thomson  says,  that  "  it 
Is  not  unusual  for  husband,  wife,  and  all  the  family  to  en- 
camp  at  the  threshing-floors,  and  remain  until  the  harvest 
to  over.'' —  TR  ] 


Ver.  8.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  midnight, 
etc.  Boaz  had  laid  himself  down ;  it  had  become 
dark.  Thereupon  Kuth  had  come,  and  had  laid 
herself  softly  dowu  at  his  feet,  drawing  over  her 
self  a  part  of  the  cover  under  which  he  jav.  The 
simple  narrative  paints  most  beautifully.  It 
was  midnight,  when,  perhaps,  by  a  movement  of 
his  foot,  bringing  it  in  contact  with  tlio  ix-rson  of 
Ruth,  he  was  startled  out  of  his  sleep,  lie  bends 
himself  forward-  in  order  to  see  what  it  is  he 
touches,  and  lo,  a  woman  lies  at  his  feet!  He 
says,  Who  art  thou  ?  and  she  answers  : 

Ver.  9.  I  am  Ruth  thine  handmaid  ;  spread 
thy  wings  over  thy  handmaid,  for  thou  art  a 
redeemer.  Ruth  had  IH-CII  sent  to  demand  the 
fulfillment  of  an  ancient  right.  This  right,  |>ccu- 
liar  as  it  was,  had  its  symbol,  under  which  it  was 
claimed.  We  are  made  acquainted  with  it  by  the 
words  addressed  by  Ruth  to  Boaz,  and  by  her  ac 
tion  in  drawing  an  end  of  his  coverlet  over  herself. 
The  words  arc  not  contained  in  the  instructions  of 
Naomi  to  Ruth,  as  to  what  she  is  to  do;  but  the 
action  taught  her,  necessarily  prcsuj>jx>scs  them. 
Marriage  is  a  nttting-iilacc.  'I  he  wife  finds  rest 
under  the  protection  of  her  husband,  as  Israel  finds 
it  under  the  overshadowing  wing  of  Jehovah 

2  jlpVo,  as  It  Is  said  of  Sampson,  Judg.  xvi.  29,  thin 
he  bent  over  the  pillars,  HbV*]. 
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Kven  until  the  latest  times,  the  figurative  repre 
sentation  of  God  as  the  loving  Bridegroom  of  his 
people,  continues,  instructively  and  sublimely,  to 
run  through  Scripture  and  tradition.  Christ  says 
(Matt,  xxiii.  37):  "How  often  would  I  have 
gathered  you,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings."  Israel  Has  rest  (meiiwhah)  when 
God  spreads  out  his  wings  over  them.  The  psalm 
ist  prays  to  be  covered  by  the  shadow  of  Jehovah' 
wings.  Boaz  says  to  Ruth  (chap.  ii.  12) :  "May 
thy  reward  be  complete,  since  thou  hast  come  to 
take  refuge  under  the  wings  of  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel."  That  which  Ruth  there  did  with  re 
spect  to  the  God  of  Boaz,  she  now  asks  to  be  per 
mitted  to  do  with  respect  to  Boaz  himself.  The 
husband  gives  "  rest"  to  his  wife  by  spreading  out 
his  wings  over  her.  For  this  reason  the  covering 
of  his  bed,  under  which  he  took  the  wife,  was 
designated  by  the  beautiful  term,  "  wing "  (cf. 
Dent,  xxiii.  1  [E.  V.  xxii.  30],  etc.).  Very  at 
tractive  is  the  use  of  this  expression,  with  figura 
tive  application  to  God,  in  Ezekiel,  when  Jehovah, 
speaking  through  the  prophet,  says  (ch.  xvi.  8)  : 
"  Behold,  thy  time  was  the  time  of  love ;  and  I 
spread  out  my  wing  over  thee,  and  covered  thy 
nakedness,  .  .  .  and  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  thee."  As  the  chicken  takes  refuge  under 
the  wings  of  the  hen,  so  Ruth  hid  herself  tinder  a 
comer  of  the  coverlet  of  Boaz.  It  was  the  sym 
bol  of  the  right  which  she  had  come  to  claim. 
"Spread  out  thy  wings  over  thy  handmaid;  for 
thou  art  a  redeemer  (i/orl).  It  is  because  he  is  a 
blood-relative  that  she  can  make  this  demand. 
Hence,  she  does  not  say,  I  am  Ruth,  the  Moabitess  ; 
but,  I  am  Ruth,  thy  handmaid.  Here,  where  she 
lays  claim  to  an  Israclitish  right,  she  drops  all  re 
membrance  of  Moab.  And  has  he  not  himself 
received  and  treated  livr  as  an  Israelitish  maiden  ? 
Undoubtedly  this  symbolical  method  of  claiming 
the  most  delicate  of  all  rights,  presupposes  man 
ners  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  virtue.  The 
confidence  of  the  woman  reposes  itself  on  the  honor 
of  the  man.  The  method,  however,  was  one  which 
could  not  easily  be  brought  into  operation.  For 
every  foreknowledge  or  pre-intimation  of  it  would 
have  torn  tin1  veil  of  silence  and  secrecv  from  the 
modesty  of  the  claimant.  But  when  it  was  once 

fmt  into  operation,  the  petition  preferred  could  not 
jc  denied  without  disgrace  cither  to  the  woman 
or  the  man.  Hence,  we  may  be  sure  that  Naomi 
did  not  send  her  daughter-in-law  on  this  errand 
without  the  fullest  confidence  that  it  would  prove 
successful.  For  it  is  certain  that  to  all  other  diffi 
culties,  this  peculiar  one  was  added  in  the  present 
case:  namely,  that  Boh/,  as  Ruth  herself  says,  was 
indeed  a  yod,  but  not  the  (jocl.  The  answer  of 
Boaz,  also,  suggests  the  surmise  that  such  a  claim 
was  not  wholly  unexpected  by  him.  Not  that  he 
had  an  understanding  with  Naomi,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  alone  on  the  threshing-floor;  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  startled  out  of  his  sleep,  shows 
that  the  night  visit  was  altogether  un looked  for. 
But  the  thought  that  at  some  time  the  claim  of 
Ruth  to  the  rights  of  blood-relationship  might  be 
addressed  to  himself,  may  not  have  been  strange 
to  him.  Even  this  conjecture,  however,  of  what 
might  possibly  or  probably  take  place,  could  not 
be  used  to  relieve  Ruth  of  the  necessity  of  manifest 
ing  her  own  free  will  by  means  of  the  symbolical 
proceeding.  The  ancient  usage  spoke  a  discreet 
language,  with  which  not  even  a  certain  mutual 
understanding  would  have  dispensed.  For  the 
rest,  how  truly  the  action  of  Ruth,  far  from  cloud 
ing  her  womanly  delicacy,  was  a  new  evidence  of 


the  nobility,  purity,  and  genuine  love  that  ruled 
her,  is  unequivocally  testified  to  by  the  answer  of 
Boaz. 

Ver.  10.  Blessed  be  thou  of  Jehovah,  toy 
daughter !  Thou  hast  made  thy  latter  kindness 
even  more  beautiful  than  the  former.  This  an 
swer  also  opens  to  our  view  the  simple,  unassum 
ing  soul  of  Boaz,  whose  modesty  and  sincere  heart 
iness  are  truly  admirable.  He  makes  no  vomplaint 
of  being  disturbed  in  the  night,  nor  of  the  too 
great  importunateness,  as  another  might  have 
deemed  it,  with  which  the  request  is  made.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  entertains  no  thought  of  abusing 
the  confidence  of  the  woman,  nor  on  the  other  does 
he  play  the  modern  conserver  of  virtue,  who  loudly 
blames  another  because  he  distrusts  himself.  He 
has  only  words  of  divine  benediction  for  the  blame 
less  woman,  so  attractive  in  her  naive  humility. 
He  knows  how  to  value  her  act  in  its  purely  ob 
jective  character,  apart  from  every  consideration 
of  its  relation  to  himself,  as  only  a  heart  trained 
by  the  word  of  God  could  do.  He  blesses  Ruth, 
whom  like  a  father  he  addresses  as  "  my  daughter," 
because  he  found  her  present  kindness  yet  nobler 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  former..  But  how  is 
that  to  be  understood  ?  Ruth's  former  kindness 
approved  itself,  when,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  left  parents  and  home  in  order  to 
console  and  take  care  of  her  mother-in-law,  un 
moved  by  the  certainty  of  misery  and  humiliation 
in  a  foreign  land.  What  does  she  now  ?  Young, 
omeiy,  and  favorably  known,  she  might  before 
this  have  Iook6d  out  a*  husband  according  to  her 
wish,  rich  or  poor,  from  among  the  young  men  of 
Israel.  Did  she  do  it '?  By  no  means  ;  she  subor 
dinates  every  such  possibility  to  her  mother-in-law 
and  the  usages  of  Israel.  Instead  of  preferring  the 
love  of  a  young  man,  as  were  natural,  —  says  Boaz, 
—  thou  comest  to  assert  thy  right  with  one  more 
idvanced  in  life,  solely  because  he  is  a  yoel.  Thou 
askest  him  for  the  protection  of  his  wings,  in  order 
that  a  blood-relative  may  again  raise  up  a  name 
for  thy  husband  and  mother-in-law  in  Israel.  In 
this,  also,  thou  otferest  thine  own  heart  and  happi- 
icss  as  a  sacrifice  of  love  to  thy  family  !  It  is  m- 
lec.d  possible  that  as  Boaz  intimates,  Ruth's  pres 
ent  act  of  kindness  was  even  a  severer  test  of  her 
ove  than  the  earlier.  For  those,  done  in  the  time 
of  sorrow  and  mourning,  were  for  that  very  reason 
easier  than  this,  rendered  at  a  time  when  perhaps 
a  new  life  and  fresh  joy  had  been  ottered  her.  But 
the  modesty  of  Boaz  was  too  great.  It  is  doubt- 
•ss  correct  to  think  of  him  as  a  contemporary 
of  Elimelech,  and  consequently  no  longer  young. 
But  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  a  woman  like 
Ruth  will  find  a  more  engaging  "  rest "  with  a 
man  like  Boa/  than  she  would  find  among  thou 
sands  of  young  men. 

Ver.  1 1 .  And  now,  my  daughter,  fear  not. 
Trembling  with  excitement,  Ruth  had  done  as  she 
had  been  directed ;  and  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  tremulous  tones  of  her  voice  had  in 
formed  Boaz  of  her  anxiety.  What  he  had  hitherto 
said,  contained  no  decision,  but  only  praise.  She, 
however,  trembles  for  the  answer  to*  her  prayer,  on 
which  so  much  depended.  Hence,  he  savs,  again 
addressing  her  by  the  kindly  name  of  daughter, 
"  fear  not."  As  above  he  invoked  on  her,  in  Je 
hovah's  name,  a  full  reward,  because,  led  by  love 
to  Israel,  she  had  trustfully  come  to  take  refuge  un 
der  the  wings  of  Israel's  God,  so  he  will  not  deny 
her  who  has  come  to  himself  to  ask  for  the  pro 
tection  of  his  "  resting-place."  Her  Moabitish  na 
tionality  can  oft'er  no  obstacle,  since  he  has  already 
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commended  her  to  the  blessing  of  Jehovah.  She 
BM  shown  no  Moabitish  morals.  There  exists  no 
ground  whatever  for  denying  her  the  rights  of  Is 
rael.  For  the  whole  gate  of  my  people  knows 
that  thou  art  a  brave  woman.  In  the  words 
"  my  people,"  he  hints  at  the  sole  reason  on  which 
a  refusal  could  base  itself.  But  there  is  no  Israel 
ite  among  us  in  Bethlehem,  who  does  not  know 
how  good  thou  art.1  Whatever  thou  hast  a  right 
to  claim,  can  be  unhesitatingly  done  for  thee,  for 
thou  art  loved  by  all. 

Ver.  12.  But  yet  there  is  a  redeemer  nearer 
than  I.-  These  words  teach  us  that  what  Ruth 
demanded  was  an  actual  objective  right,  which  be 
longed  to  her.  Although  Boaz  perhaps  surmised 
that,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  her  right,  she 
applied  with  special  confidence  to  himself  for  the 
boon  desired,  he  modestly  and  considerately  de 
cides  only  on  the  question  of  her  formal  right. 

Her  proceeding  receives  its  unimpeachable  justiti-l  nixed  when  she  returned  from  the  threshing-floor, 
cation  only  when  putting  aside  every  personal  in- 1  her  appearance,  laden  with  grain,  would  be  less 
clination,  it  simply  regards  the  matter  of  right,  suspicious,  than  if  she  were  met  dressed  up  as  a 
Thy  claim,  he  says',  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but  I  am  j  tine  lady.  Thus  laden,  it  was  usual  to  see  her  come 
not  the  one  to  whom  it  is  to  l>e  directed  in  the  first ;  from  the  fields  of  Boaz.  Thus,  the  last  occasion 
instance.  T,here  is  another,  who  is  more  nearly  '  of  possible  suspicion  was  cut  off.  Still,  the  whole 

_       1       *  _  J     ~         Y*l! I  _      1_  T»_-  ^     I  I         .  _  ~     I 1 *      !        '       —  !A^ _.tf      *!-_  ..!•._•_  I -._  J 


emphasis.  It  would  have  been  very  unpleasant  to 
Boaz  to  have  people  connect  himself  with  any  wo 
man  in  a  suspicious  way ;  but  scandalous  rumors 
of  this  kind,  with  Kuth  for  tin  ir  object,  would  have 
been  exceedingly  injurious.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  an  undeserved  stain  would  have  been 
fixed  on  the  good  name  of  Kuth,  it  would  have 
rendered  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  prosecute  her 
claims  in  Bethlehem.6 

But  as  she  is  about  to  go,  he  bids  her  first  spread 
out  her  cloak  or  shawl,  into  which  he  empties  six 
measures  of  barley,6  to  be  carried  home  to  her 
mother-in-law.  What  is  his  intention  in  this,  act ' 
That,  as  he  says,  she  "  come  not  empty  to  her 
mother-in-law."  A  mere  sign  of  his  friendly  dis- 
ition.it  cannot  have  Ix-en  ;  for  Ruth  will  tell 
must  have  had  other 


position,  it  cannot  nave 

lier  all  that  he  has  said. 

reasoils  for  not  wishing  her  to  go  away  empty.     If 

notwithstanding  every  precaution,  Ruth  was  recog- 


related  to  Elimelech.  But  he  does  not  leave  her  a 
moment  in  doubt,  whether  this  be  not  an  excuse 
for  refusing  her  petition.  If  that  other  person 
prove  not  able  to  fulfill  his  duty,  then  he  himself 
will  do  it.  This  he  confirms  with  an  oath  by  the 
living  God.  Nor  will  she  be  required  to  rejx'at  the 
proceeding  of  this  night.  A  noble,  womanly  Jieart 
—  this  is  what  his  tenderness  implies  —  does  not 
dare  to  undertake  such  a  mission  more  than  once. 


gnih'canee  of  the  proceeding  is  not  exhausted 
with  this.  Decided  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that 
he  gave  her  six  measures  of  barlev.  When  Ruth 
comes  home,  and  Naomi  asks,  "  Who  art  thou,  my 
daughter,"  *.  e.  "how  comest  thou  ?  as  one  whose 
claim  has  IKH-II  acknowledged,  or  otherwise  ?  "  she 
informs  her  mother-in-law  of  all  that  Boa/  said,  and 
expressly  adds,  what  the  reader  has  already  been 
informed  of,  and  what  if  only  the  liberality  of  the 


giver   came    into  consideration,   Naomi  could    see 
told  :  "  these  sir  measures  of  barley 
She  evidently  deems   it   important 


He  himself  will  prosecute  the  matter.     The  sym 
bolic  act  with  which   she  came   to    him,  addressed  I  without  bein 
itself  not  so  much  to  him,  individually,  as  through    gave  he  me. 

him  to  the  whole  family.  Perhaps  he  knew  very!  that  Naomi  should  know,  that  lie  gave  her  just  six 
well  that  Naomi  had  for  good  reasons  sent  Kuth  to  measures  of  grain.  The  old  Jewish  exjx>sitors 
his  threshing-floor,  —  that  the  other  relative  would  have  made  all  sorts  of  allegorical  attempts  with 
not  be  able  to  act  as  redeemer;  but  it  is  best  for  this  "  six."  They  are  undoubtedly  so  far  right, 
both  Ruth  and  himself  that  due  regard  be  had  to  J  that  apart  from  the  friendly  custom  of  M-nding  vis- 


formal  right. 

Ver.  l.'l IK    Abide  here  to-nij?ht ;  lie  down  un- 


itors  away  enriched  with  gifts  for  their  families, 
Boaz,  on  this  occasion,  meant  to  given  hint  to  Na- 


til  the  morning.    He  repeats  the  same  injunction  omi  of  the  result  of  Ruth's  application.     This  re- 


twice.    He  cannot  send  her  away  in  the  darkness  of 
night  ;  nor  is  he  afraid  to  let  her  remain.     She,  for 


her  part,  hears  his   wonls,  and  olx-ys,  with  equal 
confidence.     But  she  is  only  to  remain  till  earliest    the  time  of  re>t. 
dawn.     Before  it  was  possible  to  recognize  each  is  released  in  th 
other  clearly,8   l»oth  were  up;  that   it  might  not   she  may  tak> 


sult  was,  that  in  any  event   Kuth   would  obtain  a 
"  resting-place."     The  number  six  is   the  synilx)! 


be  known  that  the  woman  came  into  the  floor.4 


By  an  early  departure,  he  hojx': 
may  escape  meeting  with  anv  <>:u 
put  injurious  suspicions  i 


that    Ruth 
who  might 
to  circulation.     He  un- 


>f  labor  and   service,  which    is   followed   by  seven, 
Whoever  has  served  six  years, 
seventh.     Naomi   receives  what 
an   intimation  that  the  time   has 


come,  when  after  long  lal»or  she  must   let  Ruth  go 
out  free.     The  day  of  rest  is  at  hand. 

Ver.  18.   And  she  said,  Remain  quiet  [cf.  Gen. 
xxxviii.  1  I],  my  daughter.     Kuth  is  Jo  remain  at 
From   lM)th  words 


doubtedly  speaks  of  "the   woman,"  with  special  I  home,  like  an  afliam-ed  bride. 

1  "  All  know  that  thou  art  a  good  woman 
.       ,        , 
with    Mngular    literalnett,    render 


The  LXX.,  •  "tide  (the  i.  e.  thi«    woman)    forbid*    in  to   nuppoM   that 
'  tlK'-v  w«'re    actually    nddre*<4;d    to    Ruth.     The    Turgiiininf, 
by  ^  \  ,)r,,,wblv  influenced  by  thin  muon.  ..nU  ro.,M,|,.ri,,«  it   un- 


likely  that  HOIIZ  Mnnil-l  have  I n    nlone  in  th 

2  The  Midnuh( Ruth  Hihha,  p.  34  h),  which   would   fain    lioor.  renders:  "and   Bon«  said  to  hi*    young    met 
hold  fant  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  npeakn  only  of  tin- 
brother  as  gofl,  thinks  that  the  name  of  the  nearer  relative 


Tob  (cf.  Ter.  18).    As  if  Boaz  had  Intended  to  Ray  :  "  If 


Tob  will  redeem  thcex  let  him  redeem."  Hut  Ihn  Ezra  already    xhe  W.T.-  a  convert, 
found  thu  unsuitable,  and  ch.  Ir.  make*  It  wholly  impossible,    l.-virafe  marriage. 

•  The  Talmud  ( Bentkoik,  p  9a)teachc«  how  to  measure 
the  break  of  day.     The  MUhna    had  derided  day -break    to 


etc. 
-TR] 

6   The  Minima    (Jrkimnth,  ii.  8)  determined   that  one  nu*- 
pected  of  previous  intercom-He  with  a  foreigner,  even  though 


not  allowed  to  |>erform  tho  duty  of 


begin  when  It  tliaOMM  pOMlble  to  dtotinguUh  between 
white  and  blue ;  R.  Mair,  when  *  wolf  and  a  doj  —  K 
Aklba,  when  an  a»»  and  a  wild  an  —  could  be  dUtin-.n-h.-.l. 


A  The  meaniire  I*    not  given  ;   tho  expression    in   Mm  ply  : 
nix  of  b'irley."     It  made  a  connidcrahle  Innd,  for  he  had 


to  put  it  on  her.  The  allegorical  interpretation  »f  the  Mi  I- 
ranh  (in  the  Tnr^nm)  bring*  out  nix  descendant*  of  Kuth, 
namely.  Diivid,  I>aniel,  ''the  companion*  ''  <I):in.  I.  U)  and 


"But    <>then   mid,  when  one  we*  and   noogniiM   another  j  "  the  king.   Me.«.U«  "      Itu-n    R,iV,<i.  p.  34  a,  counts    eight 
fsnon  at  the  di*tance  of  four  rlta."  |  descendant*   with    six   prominent  characterintic*.      In    thin 

4   [U'RioiiT  :   "Thewj  word*  exprm*  Bow'n  opinion,  which  .  caw,  llezekiah  aud  Jwlah  are  added  to  the  otliem  already 
he  had  previously  intimated  to  Kuth  ;   for  the  tue  of  the  I  named. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 


and  actions  of  Boaz,  Naomi  perceives  that  he  will 
not  rest,  until  he  makes  good  his  promise.  This 
very  day  will  decide  the  issue  of  the  matter.  And 
whatever  that  issue  may  be,  it  will  not  be  without 
a  blessing.  "  The  man  will  not  rest,  until  he  have 
provided  for  thee  a  resting-place." 

HOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

"And  now,  my  daughter,  fear  not;  I  will  do  to 
thee  all  that  thou  sayest."  The  faith  of  Boaz  is  such 
as  leads  to  action.  He  not  only  instructs,  by  his 
prophetic  words  to  Kuth  (ch.  ii.  12),  and  by  the 
pious  spirit  that  breathes  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  servants  ;  he  not  only  gives,  moved  by  sympa 
thy  sprung  from  faith  ;  he  not  only  enters  into  the 
necessities  and  anxieties  of  Ruth  ;  but  he  has  also 
a  clean  heart,  in  which  no  impure  thought  arises, 
and  stands  as  firm  in  the  hour  of  temptation  and 
secrecy  as  when  the  eyes  of  all  Bethlehem  are  upon 
him.  He  is  an  Israelite  not  onlv  before  man,  but 
also  before  God  alone.  And  it  was  because  he  did 
not  forget,  what  man  is  naturally  so  prone  to  for 
get,  that  God  sees  him,  that  he  is  so  mindful  of  his 
duty.  Hypocrites,  when  alone,  are  different  from 
what  they  appear  in  company  ;  Israelites  like  Boaz 
feel  and  act  in  the  presence  of  the  all-knowing  God 
alone,  not  otherwise  than  they  would  if  all  the 
stars  of  heaven  and  all  the  creatures  of  earth  could 
testify  against  them.  Boaz  showed  an  active  faith 
when  he  gave  no  place  to  temptation.  Pious  and 
offenseless  as  he  was  when  Ruth  came  to  claim  the 
right  of  the  poor,  he  is  equally  so  now  when  she 


asks  for  her  right  of  redemption.  Then  the  ques 
tion  was  only  about  a  few  ears  of  grain,  now  it 
involves  his  own  person  and  estate.  Then  he  was 
kind  in  the  presence  of  Ruth's  humility,  now  he  ib 
humble  in  the  presence  of  her  claim  to  be  righted. 
Then  he  forgot  herself  in  the  fact  that  she  had  left 
the  land  of  Moab*  now  he  forgets  that  she  had  ever 
owned  another  law  than  that  of  Israel.  Then  his 
tender  delicacy  made  Ruth  assured  of  her  safety  in 
his  fields;  now  that  same  delicacy  understands 
that  since  she  has  come  to  him,  the  right  she  claims 
must  be  fulfilled.  He  might  have  released  himself  by 
the  letter  of  the  law  to  which  she  appeals,  —  there 
was  a  nearer  relative ;  but  his  faith  is  an  active 
faith.  The  question  was  one  of  right,  not  of 
ingenious  play  with  the  letter.  The  claimant  must 
be  satisfied ;  and  he  does  what  he  promised  to  do. 
Freely  and  purely,  full  of  that  love  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  faith,  he  keeps  himself  and  keeps 
his  word.  People  speak  of  a  man's  "  word  of 
honor ;  "  it  were  more  correct  to  speak  of  "  the 
word  of  a  Christian,"  "  the  word  of  a  confessor  of 
God."  For  only  the  Christian  does  not  walk  in 
the  crooked  ways  of  intrigue  and  false  advocates. 

STAKKE  :  "  Christian,  behold  the  kindness  and 
gentleness  of  Boaz  !  Will  it  then  be  possible  that 
God,  when  thou  art  in  need,  will  send  thee  empty- 
away  ?  Nev^r  !  his  generous  hand  is  never  closed. 
Only  open  Him  thy  heart,  and  divine  gifts  fiow  in 
upon  thee,  without  any  action  on  thy  part." 

THE  SAME  :  "  A  Christian  must  be  upright  in 
word  and  deed." 


CHAPTER    FOURTH. 

VERSES  1-12. 
The  Israelite  without  Guile. 


1  Then  went  Boaz    [And  Boaz  went]  up  to  the  gate,  and  sat  him  down  there  :  and 
behold,  the  kinsman  [redeemer]  of  whom  Boaz  spake  1  came  [passed]  by  ;  unto  whom 
he  said,  Ho,  such  a  one  !  turn  aside,  sit  down  here.     And  he  turned  aside,  and  sat 

2  down.     And  he  took  ten  men  of  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  said,  Sit  ye  down  here. 

3  And  they  sat   down.     And  he  said  unto  the  kinsman   [redeemer],  Naomi,  that  is 
come  njrnin  out  of  the  country  [territory]  of  Moab,  selleth  [sold]  a  parcel  of  land 

4  [the  field-portion],  which  was  our  brother  Elimelech's  :  And  I  thought  to  advertise 
thee  [determined  to  inform  thee  2],  saying,  Buy  it  before  the  inhabitants  [the  sitters, 
t.  e.  those  present8],  and  before  the  elders  of  my  people.    If  thou  wilt  redeem  it,  redeem 
it  ;  but  if  thou  4  wilt  not  redeem  zV,  then  tell  me,  that  I  may  know  :  for  there  is  none 
to   redeem  it  besides  thee  ;  and  I  am  after  thee.     And  he  said,  I  will  redeem   it. 

5  Then  said  Boaz,  What  day  thou  buyest  6  the  field  of  the  hand  of  Naomi,  thou  must 
buy  [thou  buyest]  it  also  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  the  dead,  to  raise  up 

6  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance.     And  the  kinsman  [redeemer]  said,  I 
cannot  redeem  it  for  myself,  lest  I  mar  [injure]  mine  own  inheritance  :  redeem  thou 
my  right   [my  redemption,  f.  «.  that  which  it  is  my  right  or  duty  to  redeem]  to  thyself;  for  I 

7  cannot  redeem  it.     Now  this  was  the  manner  [custom]   in  former  time  in   Israel 
concerning  [in  cases  of]   redeeming  and  concerning  [in  cases  of  ex-]  changing,  for 
to  confirm  all  things  [every  matter]  ;  a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  hi» 

8  neighbour  :  and  this  was  a  [omit  :  a]  testimony  6  in  Israel.     Therefore  [And]  the 
kinsman  [redeemer]   said  unto   Boaz,  Buy  it  for  thee.     So  [And]  he  drew  off  his 


CHAPTER  IV.   1-12. 


9  shoe.     And  Boaz  said  unto  the  elders,  and  unto  all  the  people,  Ye  are  witnesses  this 
day,  that  I  have  bought  all  that  was  Elimelech's,  and  nil  that  was  Chilion's  and 

10  Mahlon's,  of  the  hand  of  Naomi.     Moreover,  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  Mah- 
lon,  have  I  purchased  [acquired]7  to  be  my  wife,  to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead 
upon  his  inheritance,  that  the  name  of  the  dead  be  not  cut  off  from  among  his  breth- 

11  ren,  and  from  the  gate  of* his  place:  ye  are  witnesses  this  day.     And  all  the  people 
that  were  in  the  gate,  and  the  elders,  said.  We  are  witnesses.     The  Lord  [Jehovah] 
make  the  woman  that  is  come  [that  cometh]  into  thine  house  like  Rachel  and  like 
Leah,  which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel :  and  do  thou  worthily  [lit.  make  tliou 

12  strength]  in  Ephratah  and   be   famous   [and  get  a  name]   in  Beth-lehem:  And  let 
thine  house  be  like  the  house  of   Pharez   [Perets,  Perez],   whom  Tuinnr  bare  unto 
Judah,  of  the  seed  which  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  give  thee  of  this  young  woman. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[1  Ver.  1.  —  Sc.  "  to  Ruth,"  ch.  iii.  12.  ItTN  I*  the  accus.  after  "12^,  cf.  Gen.  xlx.  21  ;  xxiii.  16.  —  On  the  forma 
TTVO  and  H2H?,  cf.  Gea.  48,  6;  72,  Rem.  3 ;  69,3,2;  on  ID*],  72,  Rem.  4.  —  Ta  ] 

P  Ver.  4.  —  Lit.  "  And  I  said,  I  will  uncover  thine  ear,"  i.  e.  1  determined  to  inform  thee.     ^J;H!?N,  is  the  same  in 

jenae  as  the  fuller  ^2  75  *F)~)£S,  Gen.  xvii.  17,  etc.,  cf.  Ex.  ii.  14,  etc.  It  might  be  supposed  to  refer  to  what  Boax  said 
to  Ruth.  i-li.  iii.  12  f. ;  but  as  Kutli  is  not  spoken  of  until  the  next  Terse,  this  is  less  likely.  The  expression  "  to  uncover 
the  ear,"  originated  in  the  practice  of  removing  the  hair  that  bangs  over  the  ear,  for  the  purpose  of  whispering  a  secret 
to  a  person.  In  general  it  means  to  communicate  anything  confidentially,  but  is  here  used  in  the  wi  Jer  sense  of  impart 
ing  information.  The  suffix  of  the  second  per.  in  TfpTS  i*  perhaps  beet  explained  by  regarding  the  whole  clause  after 

Vp"T2H  a*  mentally  uttered  by  Boaz,  while  considering  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter  of  Ruth.  In  this  consideration, 
the  nearer  kinsman  was  present  to  his  mind,  and  to  him  he  addressed  the  conclusion,  which  lie  now  only  rehearses,  "I 
will  inform  thee/'  ete.  —  TR.] 

[8  Ver.  4.  —  So  Dr.  Cassel.  Keil :  ''  Many  translate  C'*Iltt?"n  by  '  inhabitants,'  PC.  those  of  Bethlehem.  But  although 
according  to  ver.  9,  a  goodly  number  of  the  people,  besides  tile  elders,  were  present,  this  can  scarcely  be  conceived  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  generally,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirement  of  "T22.  Nor  would  the  in 
habitant*  have  been  named  before,  but  as  in  ver.  9,  after,  the  elders  as  principal  witnesses  [but  cf.  ver.  11].  For  these 
reasons  2C?^  to  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  '  to  sit,'  and  C>IltZ7sn  is  to  be  understood  of  the  same  persons  who  form  the 

subject  of  !Qtr*1  in  ver.  2,  the  elders.  The  following  S3!?T  "T22"1  is  to  bo  taken  explicatively  :  before  those  who  sit 
here,  even  before  the  elders  of  my  people.''  —  Ta.] 

[4  Ver.  4.  —  The  Text.  Kecept.  reads  bS2\  third  per., concerning  which  Kcil  remarks,  that  "  it  strikes  one  as  singu 
lar,  since  one  expects  the  second  person,  ,S2JH,  which  is  not  only  read  by  the  LXX.,  but  also  by  a  number  of  MSS., 
and  teems  to  be  required  by  the  context.  It  is  true,  the  common  rending  may  (with  Sebastian  Schmidt,  Carpzov,  and 
Others)  be  defended,  by  assuming  that  in  uttering  this  word  Boaz  turned  to  the  elders,  and  so  spoke  of  the  redeemer  aa 
of  a  third  person  :  '  if  he,  the  redeemer  here,  will  not  redeem  ; '  but  as  this  is  immediately  followed  by  a  resumption  of 
the  direct  address,  this  supposition  —  to  our  mind  at  least  — 10111111  very  artificial.'1 —  The  substitution  by  the  Keri  of 

Jl^nS")   for    SIS')  l«  not  necessary,  cf.  Ges.  127,  8  b.  —  Ta.] 

[•  Ver.  6.  —  W2p.  Keil  :  "According  to  sense  and  connection,  this  form  must  be  the  second  per.  masc. ;  the  ^  at 
the  end  was  either  added  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  it  arose  from  an  original  1,  so  that  we  must  read  either  fP2P  (with 
the  Keri)  without  an  accusative,  or.  with  an  accusative,  X"V2P,  ' tlimi  buyest  it.'  "  —  TR.] 

[•  Ver.  7- — n"TTOri.  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  define  this  word  here  as  "custom  having  the  force  of  law,"  "attest* I 
naage."  Dr.  CaMcl'n  rendering,  Wriuihum,  is  probably  intended  to  convey  the  same  idea  (cf.  Hoffmann's  \Vurterb.).  But 
it  MHM  better  to  take  the  word  here  in  its  proper  sense  of  "  attestation,"  aa  in  B.  V.  So  the  ancient  versions,  Bcrthoau, 
Keil,  etc.  Cf.  the  root  TTO.—  TR.] 

(7  Ver.  10.  — The  lleb.  H2P  la  IBM  ipeclflc  than  our  word  "purchase."     It  means  to  obtain,  to  acquire;  which 
may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  way*.     The  rendering  "  purchased  "  is  unfortunate  in  this  particular  case,  as  It  tends  to 
*  convey  thl  erroneous  idea  that  Ruth  waa  treated  as  a  chattel,  or  at  least  as  a  sort  of  ndstripin  gltbai.     The  same  word  la 
uaed  aim  In  vcr».  4,  f>,  and  9,  where  there  la  no  particular  obj»-ctlon  to  represent  It  in  English  by  "  buy,"  although  "  ac 
quire  "  would  be  preferable  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  —  TR.] 


EXBOimCAL  AND   DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  1 .  And  Boaz  went  up  to  the  gate,  and 
seated  himself  there.  Very  early,  even  before 
Kuth  with  her  burden  of  hurley  had 'yet  started  for 
home  (ch.  iii.  15),  Boax,  energetic  in  deed  a*  he 
was  kind  in  word,  took  the  way  to  Bethlehem.  It 


was  necessary  to  set  out  so  early,  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  reaching  the  gate  before  the  person  with 
whom  he  wished  to  speak,  and  who  like  himself 
was  probably  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  eity 
from  the  country.  The  gate,  it  is  wt-11  known,  was 
the  place  where  judicial  business  was  transacted 
and  market*  were  held  (Dcut.  xxi.  19  ff. ;  cf.  Ps. 
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cxxvii.  5).  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  East.  In 
Zach.  viii.  16,  the  prophet  says:  "Judge  truth  and 
the  judgment  of  peace  in  your  gates ; "  on  which 
Jerome  (ed.  Migne,  vi.  p.  1474)  remarks:  "It  is 
asked,  why  among  the  Jews  the  gate  was  the  place 
for  administering  justice.  The  judges  sat  in  the : 
gates  that  the  country-people  might  not  be  com 
pelled  to  enter  the  cities  and  suffer  detriment. 
Bitting  there,  they  could  hear  the  townsmen  and 
country-people  as  they  left  or  entered  the  city ;  and  ! 
each  man,  his  business  finished,  could  return  at 
once  to  his  own  house."  At  the  gate  was  the  ] 
proper  forum  ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  satisfactory  \ 
than  all  other  explanations  of  the  Latin  word,  to  j 
derive  it,  notwithstanding  the  later  central  situa-  j 
tion  of  the  place  to  which  it  was  applied,  from  the 
archaic  ford,  gate,  whence  foras,  cf.  otforis,  septiforis. 

Certain  Some-one,  come  and  seat  thyself. 
We  have  here  the  whole  course  of  an  ancient  legal 
procedure  before  us,  with  its  usages  and  forms. 
The  fact  that  Boaz  sat  at  the  gate,  plainly  declared 
that  he  sought  a  judicial  decision.  When  the  per 
son  for  whom  he  waited  made  his  appearance,  he 
made  no  delay  to  seat  himself  as  requested,  for  the 
language  addressed  to  him  was  a  formal  judicial  sum 
mons.  His  name  is  not  mentioned.  Pdoni  ahnoni 
is  a  formula  like  our  German  N.  N.  [used  as  in  Eng 
lish  we  now  generally  use  a  simple or"  blank." 

—  TR.]  In  former  times,  it  was  customary  among 
us,  in  legal  documents,  to  use  in  the  same  way 
names  that  were  very  common,  such  as  Hans,  etc. 
(cf.  my  Erf.  Bilder  it.  Brdnche,  p.  29).  The  un 
derlying  idea  of  Pdoni  ahnoni  is  a  different  one 
from  that  of  8etVa  (cf.  Matth.  xxvi.  18)  ofquidam. 
It  intimates  that  the  name  is  unknown  and  hidden. 
It  conveys  the  idea  of  anonymus,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word'.  There  is  an  ancient  explanation  to  the 
effect  that  the  name  of  the  first  tjoct  is  not  given, 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  raise  up  a  name  for 
his  deceased  relative.  This  is  the  reason,  probably, 
whv  the  LXX.  here  have  KpvQit,  "  hidden  one." 
Without  maintaining  this,  but  even  supposing 
that  the  narrator  omitted  the  name  merely  because 
he  did  not  know  it,  it  remains  none  the  less  an 
instructive  fact  that  he  who  was  so  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  his  own  inheritance,  is  now  not 
even  known  by  name. 

Ver.  2.  He  took  ten  men  of  the  elders  of  the 
city.  That  the  number  of  elders  in  any  city  was 
not  necessarily  limited  to  ten,  may  be  inferred  from 
Judg.  viii.  14 ;  but  ten  were  sufficient  to  form  a 
college  of  witnesses.  In  post-biblical  times  it  was 
a  maxim  that  an  assembly  for  religious  worship 

(n^F37,  "congregation"),  must  consist  of  ten  per 
sons  (cf.  the  Jcrus.  Tarrjum  on  Ex.  xii.  4) ;  but 
the  attempt  of  the  Mishna  (Sdnhedrin,  i.  6)  to 
ground  this  biblically  on  the  supposed  fact  that  the 
ten  faithless  spies  are  spoken  of  as  a  congregation 
(Num.  xiv.  27),  can  hardly  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
The  custom,  however,  of  selecting  exactly  ten  men 
for  such  service  as  was  here  required,  was  so  old 
and  well-established  among  the  Jews,  that  the  term 

1^^?»    "  number,"  by  itself,   meant  ten  persons. 

1  ^TIN.  It  la  only  neceaaary  to  refer  to  the  Com 
mentaries  of  Bertheau  and  Keil,  to  perceive  in  what  respects 
I  have  deemed  it  needful  to  depart  from  their  expositiona  of 
thia  passage.  Senary  (de  Hrbraorum  Leriratu,  Berlin, 
1835,  p  23  if.),  following  .Jewish  example,  haa  made  Boaz 
a  nephew,  and  the  Peloni  a  brother,  ol  Elimelech.  But  no 

great  streaa  la  to  be  laid  on  thia  tradition.  RS,  brother, 
aa  our  paaaage  itself  shows,  la  often  used  where  the  rela 
tionship  la  more  distant  than  that  which  exiata  between 


Others,  it  is  true,  as  we  learn  further  on,  had  assem 
bled  about  the  two  relatives  ;  but  the  tcji  elders 
formed,  so  to  speak,  the  necessary  official  witnesses. 

Ver.  3.  The  inheritance  of  our  brother1 
Elimelech,  Naomi  has  sold.  The  expositors, 
with  one  consent,  demand  by  what  right  Naomi 
could  sell  the  inheritance  of*  Elimelech,  since  the 
Mosaic  law  contains  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
considered  the  widow  as  the  rightful  heir  of  her 
deceased  husband.  But  this  view  of  the  -law  is 
incorrect.2  The  whole  system  of  leviratical  marriage 
presupposes  that  the  title  of  the  deceased  husb'and's 
property  vests  in  the  widow.  When  a  man  dies 
childless,  leaving  a  widow,  the  brother  of  the  de 
ceased  is  to  marry  her,  in  order  "  that  the  first-born 
may  enter  upon  "the  name  of  the  dead,"  i.  e.  that 
the  name  of  the  dead  may  continue  to  be  connected 
with  the  inheritance  which  he  has  left  behind,  for  in 
no  other  sense  can  the  expression  "  to  raise  up  the 
name  of  one  "  have  any  meaning  in  Israel  ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  ver.  5  the  words  of  the  law,  "  to 
raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead,"  are  supplemented 
by  the  addition,  "  upon  his  inheritance."  But  in 
case  the  brother-in-law  refused  to  marry  the  widow, 
and  consequently  refused  to  raise  up  the  name  of 
his  brother,  he  thereby  also  gave  up  all  right  to  en 
ter  on  the  inheritance  of  his  brother.  The  duty  and 
the  right  were  indissolubly  connected.  The  law 
would  have  been  illusory,  if  the  brother,  notwith 
standing  his  refusal  to  marry  the  widow,  had  ob 
tained  the  inheritance.  In  that  case,  possession 
remained  with  the  widow,  who,  albeit  childless, 
carried  within  herself,  so  to  speak,  the  embryonic 
right  of  the  heir.  Of  the  symbolical  act  of  drawing 
off  the  shoe,  we  shall  spea'k  farther  on.  But  it  is 
to  be  noted  here  that  when  the  widow  drew  off  the 
shoe  of  the  recusant  brother-in-law,  she  thereby 
declared  that  he  must  withdraw  his  foot  from  the 
possessions  of  his  brother. 

Naomi  was  a  widow.  But  although  she  herself 
says  (ch.  i.  12)  that  she  is  too  old  to  become  a  wife, 
even  this  fact  gives  no  right  to  her  property  to  any 
blood-relative,  without  marriage.  Undoubtedly, 
the  name  of  her  husband  would  vanish  from  his 
estate  as  soon  as  she  died  ;  but  until  then  it  re 
mained  upon  it,  and  Naomi  had  the  same  right 
and  power  to  dispose  of  the  property  as  the  law 
gave  to  the  husband  himself.  Now,  in  Lev.  xxv. 
25,  we  read  :  "  If  thy  brother  become  impover 
ished  and  sell  his  possession,  let  his  nearest  blood- 

relative  dnfn  1  ;$1)  come  to  him,  and  redeem 


that  which  his  brother  sold."  This  contingency 
was  here  actually  come  to  pass.  Naomi  had  be 
come  impoverished,  —  she  had  sold.  The  name  of 
Elimelech  was  still  on  the  property  :  consequently 
the  law  demanded  its  redemption,  and  directed 
this  demand  to  the  nearest  blood-relative.  It  is 
on  the  basis  of  this  prescription,  that  Boaz  begins 
his  negotiation  with  the  unnamed  kinsman,  in  the 
interest  of  Naomi. 

The  sale  of  the  land  had  hitherto  not  been  men 
tioned.  Nothing  was  said  about  it  in  the  conver 
sation  between  Ruth  and  Boaz  on  the  threshing- 
floor.  The  fact  that  Boaz  knew  of  it,  confirms  the 

sona  of  the  aame  parent.  Blood-relatives,  and  even  friendfl, 
are  also  "  brothera  ;1  The  very  law,  by  which  the  uaage 
now  under  consideration  is  sanctioned,  uaea  the  term  in  & 
wider  aense,  Deut.  xxv.  6  (cf.  Hengat.  Pentateuch,  ii.  83  ff., 
Ryland'a  ed.). 

2  Compare  the  later  determination  in  the  MMma  (Jeba- 
moth.  4,  3),  the  spirit  of  which,  at  leaat,  confirms  what  if 
aaid  in  the  text.  Both  Rabbinical  achoola  admit  that  • 
wife  can  sell. 
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surmise  that  before  Ruth  came  to  him  with  her 
great  request,  he  and  Naomi  had  already  had  some 
communication  with  each  other.  These  communi 
cations,  having  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  land, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  redemption  according  to 
law,  may  be  regarded  ns  having  ultimately  led  to 
the  proposition  made  by  Naomi  in  ch.  iii.  1.  Naomi 
advanced  from  the  redemption  of  the  land  to  that 
of  the  widow,  just  as  Boaz  does  here  in  his  negotia 
tion  with  the  nearer  kinsman. 

Ver.  4.  Buy  it  before  these  who  sit  here, 
and  before  the  elders  of  my  people.  Koaz  had 
said  to  Ruth,  that  he  would  ask  the  nearest  kins 
man  whether  he  "  will  redeem  thee ;  and  if  not, 
then  will  I  redeem  thee."  But  this  is  not  the  way 
in  which  he  opens  his  address  to  the  man.  H*e 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Ruth  at  first.  He 
desires  of  him  apparently  only  the  redemption  of 
the  land.  This  testifies  to  the  uncommon  deli 
cacy  of  legal  proceedings  at  that  time,  as  con 
ducted  by  pious  and  believing  persons.  The  cause 
is  entirely  saved  from  appearing  as  if  Boaz  had 
begun  it  only  in  behalf  of  the  woman.  Nor  does 
Boaz  put  the  nearer  kinsman  under  any  constraint ; 
for  he  savs  at  once:  "If  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it, 
then  will"  I,  for  I  come  next."  He  admonishes  the 
other  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  law,  by 
the  recognition  of  his  own ;  while,  on  the  other 
ha,nd,  he  facilitates  the  other's  decision,  by  inti 
mating  his  readiness  to  render  the  service  de- 
•  manded,  if  the  other  should  prefer  to  be  excused. 
He  gays  nothing  of  Ruth's  connection  with  the 
matter".  He  leaves  it  to  the  kinsman  himself  to 
take  the  open  and  generally  known  relations  be 
tween  Naomi  and  Ruth  into  consideration,  and  to 
shape  his  answer  accordingly.  His  address  is 
gentle,  noble,  and  discreet.  It  brings  no  complaint 
that  the  kinsman  as  nearest  relative  has  not  troub 
led  himself  aliout  the  matter  in  hand.  It  asks 
nothing  of  the  other,  that  he  is  not  willing  to  do 
himself.  It  is  sufficiently  discreet  to  wait  and  see 
how  far  the  other  will  limit  his  duty.  And  withal, 
the  interest  and  decision  with  which  he  urges  the 
matter  to  a  conclusion,  make  the  transaction  a 
forcible  example  to  the  people,  teaching  them  to 
make  the  law  a  living  spirit,  and  openly  to  ac- 
kno\vledge  the  duties  which  it  imposes. 

And  he  said,  I  will  redeem.  The  kinsman, 
therefore,  acknowledges  the  right  of  Naomi  to  sell, 
and  also  his  own  duty  to  redeem.  But  he  thinks 
only  of  the  land.  He  answers  the  question  of  Boaz 
only  according  to  the  literal  import  of  its  terms. 
By  saying,  "  i  will  redeem,"  he  declares  his  readi 
ness  to  buy  back  the  land  loft  by  Elimelech,  but 
his  words  do  not  indicate  whether  he  is  conscious 
of  the  further  duties  therewith  connected.  Boaz 
may  have  expected  that  he  would  make  further 
inquiry  concerning  them ;  but  as  he  did  not  do 
this,  Boaz  could  not  rest  contented  with  the  brief 
reply,  "  I  will  redeem,"  seeing  that  he  was  chiefly 
solicitous  about  the  future  of  Ruth,  and  that  th'e 
duty  to  redeem  not  only  the  land  but  also  the 
widow  must  be  expressly  acknowledged  before  all 
who  were  present.  Hence  he  says  farther : 

Ver.  5.  In  the  day  that  thou  buyest  the 
field  of  Naomi,  thou  buyest  it  also  of  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  ....  to  raise  up  the  name  of 
the  dead  upon  his  inheritance.  With  these 
words,  the  law  of  entailment  as  recognized  in  Is 
rael,  becomes  perfectly  clear.  Elimelech  had  left 
sons,  who,  had  they  lived,  would  have  been  the 

i  Thto  Yiew  of  the  rwuwn  of  the  refund  to  »lv>  Indicated 
bv  the  Midnuh  (Ruth  Rnbba,  86 a).  Le  Clero  to  very  fcr 
from  the  right  understanding.  Other  opinion*,  to  which  he 


proper  heirs.  But  they  died.  Now,  if  Ruth  had 
not  come  from  Moab  with  Naomi,  Naomi  would 
have  been  the  sole  ]>oss<'8sor  of  the  land.  Having 
no  means  to  cultivate  it,  she  could  have  sold  it, 
and  the  blood-relative  could  have  bought  it  back 
without  taking  upon  himself  levirate  duties,  since 
her  age  rendered  it  improbable  that  they  would 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  instituted. 
But  Ruth  di.l  come  ;  and  having  entered  into  the 
Israelitish  community,  she  also  jwssesses  Israelit- 
ish  rights.  She  is,  consequently,  the  heiress  of 
Mahlon  ;  and  no  one  can  redeem"  her  inheritance, 
without  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the  contin 
uance  of  the  name  of  the  dead.  In  her  case,  con 
siderations  like  those  which  applied  to  Naomi, 
have  no  existence.  Her  husband  Mahlon,  whether 
he  were  the  younger  or  the  older  brother,  was  an 
heir.  Since  Orpah  remained  in  Moab,  the  claims 
of  Chilion  as  heir,  were  also  transferred  to  the  es 
tate  of  his  brother.  Separate  possessions  of  their 
own,  the  sons  of  Elimelech  probably  had  not,  as 
long  as  they  lived  in  Israel.  Consequently,  the  hind 
was  the  joint  possession  of  Naomi  and  Huth.  And 
just  because  Ruth  was  part  proprietress,  the  obli 
gation  existed  not  to  let  the  names  of  Elimelech 
and  Mahlon  perish.  The  inheritance  alone  could 
not,  therefore,  be  redeemed,  as  the  anonymous  rel 
ative  proposed  to  do. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  redeemer  said,  I  cannot  re 
deem  it  for  myself,  lest  I  injure  mine  own  in 
heritance.  Thus  far  the  kinsman  has  accurately 
acknowledged  his  duty  as  prescril>ed  by  the  Mosaic 
law.  He  is  ready  to  "redeem  the  land.  Nor  does 
he  challenge  the  right  of  Ruth,  as  wife  of  the  de 
ceased  Mahlon.  Why  then  does  he  think  that  the 
performance  of  levirate  duty  to  her  will  damage 
Ins  own  inheritance  ?  For  although  accepted  even 
by  the  most  recent  expositors,  the  idea  that  he  is 
influenced  by  the  thought  that  the  land  which  he 
is  to  buy  with  his  own  money  will  one  dav  belong 
not  to  himself,  but  to  his  son  by  Ruth,  has  no 
great  probability.  Then*  is  something  forced  in 
an  exegesis  that"  makes  a  father  regard  it  as  a  per 
sonal  detriment  and  injury  when  his  own  son  en 
ters  upon  an  inheritance.  Nor  could  the  kinsman 
justify  himself  with  aground  so  external,  before  the 
assembly  present.  No;  as  he  has  hitherto  not 
failed  to  honor  the  requirements  of  the  law,  it  is  to 
be  assumed  that  he  deems  his  present  refusal  also 
to  be  not  in  contravention  of  its  provisions.  Boaz 
here  expressly  speaks  of  Ruth  as  the  "  Moabitess." 
It  must  l>e  her  Moabitish  nationality  that  forms 
the  ground,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  kinsman's  refusal. 
Elimelech's  misfortunes  had  been  popularly  as- 
crilx-d  to  his  emigration  to  Moab ;  the.  death  of 
Chilion  and  Mahlon  to  their  marriage  with  Moab 
itish  women.  This  it  was  that  had  endangered 
their  inheritance.  The  yotl  fears  a  similar  fate.1 
Ho  thinks  that  he  ought  not  to  take  into  his  house 
a  woman,  marriage  with  whom  has  already  been 
visited  with  the  extinguishment  of  a  family  in  Is 
rael.  To  him,  the  law  against  intermarriage  with 
Moahitcs,  does  not  appear  to  be  suspended  in  favor 
of  Ruth.  He  is  unwilling  to  endanger  his  own 
family  and  inheritance ;  and  as  Ruth  is  a  Moul>- 
itess.'he  holds  it  possible  to  decline  what  in  any 
other  case  he  would  deem  an  imperative  duty. 

The  man  api>cars  to  be  superstitious,  and  de 
voted  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  He  sees  only  its 
formal  decisions,  not  the  love  that  animates  it.  He 
fears;  but  love  knows  no  fear.  From  anxious 
refer*,  come  no  nearer  to  it.  Cf.  Belden,  Uxor  Htbraa,  lib.  i. 
cap.  9. 
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regard  to  the  lower,  he  overlooks  the  higher  duty. 
He  thinks  of  Moab;  whereas  Ruth  has  taken 
refuge  under  the  wings  of  the  God  of  Israel.  He 
does  not  comprehend  the  difference  of  the  condi 
tions  under  which  Mahlon  once  married  her,  and 
those  under  which  he  is  now  called  upon  to  act 
toward  her.  He  knows  not  how  to  distinguish 
times  and  spirits.  The  legal  severity  which  he 
would  bring  to  bear  on  the  noble  woman,  recoils 
on  himself.  He  is  unwilling  to  endanger  his  name 
and  inheritance,  and  —  history  does  not  even  know 
his  name.  While  the  guilt  of  Elimelech  and  his 
sons  is  removed  through  the  love  of  Ruth,  so  that 
their  name  survives,  his  lovelessncss  toward  Ruth 
is  visited  by  namelessness.1  What  a  priceless 
lesson  is  hereby  taught  !  What  an  honor  does  it 
award  to  love,  and  what  a  punishment  does  it  hold 
out  to  the  superstitious  Pharisee  ! 

Ver.  7  f.  Formerly,2  in  <;ases  of  redemption 
and  exchange,  a  man  pulled  off  his  shoe  and 
gave  it  to  the  other.  The  symbolism  of  the  shoe, 
as  it  existed  in  Israel  and  among  other  nations,  has 
been  so  wretchedly  misunderstood  and  perverted, 
especially  in  the  books  of  a  man  whose  distorted 
and  dishonest  compilations  will  be  injurious  to 
many  (Nork's  Mytkol:  der  Vblkssagen,  p.  459,  etc.), 
that  'it  will  be  worth  the  trouble  to  explain  it,  at 
least  in  outline. 

The  shoe  is  the  symbol,  first,  of  motion  and  wan 
dering;  secondly,  of  rest  and  possession.  The  fol 
lowing  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  first  of  these  signi 
fications  :  When  Israel  is  directed  to  eat  the  Passover 
in  a  state  of  readiness  for  instant  departure,  among 
other  specific  injunctions,  is  this  :  "  your  shoes  on 
your  feet  "  (Ex.  xii.  1  1  ).  With  reference  to  the  wan 
derings  through  the  desert,  it  is  said  :  "  thy  shoe 
did  not  grow  old  "  (I)eut.  xxix.  4  (5)),  etc.3  The 
wanderings  of  the  gods  form  a  singular  feature  of 
the  old  heathenism,  in  its  search  after  God.  The 
fact  of  their  passage  was  often  supposed  to  be  at 
tested  by  the  footprints  they  left  behind  ;  but  in 
Chemmis  in  Egypt,  a  blessing  ensued  (as  Herodo 
tus  tells  us,  ii.  91)  whenever  the  gigantic  shoe  of 
Perseus  was  seen.  It  was  not  the  shoe,  but  the 
god,  who  brought  the  blessing.  Heathendom,  es 
pecially  Gennanic  heathendom,  continued  to  search 
and  wander  even  after  death.  The  dead,  when 
buried,  were  provided  with  an  helsko,  or  shoe,  for 
the  journey  they  had  to  make  (Grimm,  ^fi/lh.  795). 
Even  until  comparatively  recent  times,  there  were 
popular  legends  concerning  deceased  persons  who 
lament  that  they  received  no  shoe  (Stober,  Ehas- 
sische  Sagen,  p.  34).  In  certain  districts,  any  last 
token  of  respect  shown  the  dead  is,  perhaps  to  this 
very  day,  called  "  the  dead-man's  shoe."  The  sor 
rowful  idea  expressed  in  the  practice  was  that  the 
dead  inust  be  helped  on  in  his  last  journey.  Sim- 
rock's  explanation  concerning  good  works  is  en 
tirely  erroneous  (Myth.  154).  The  passage  of 
Pope  Gregory  on  Ex.  xii.  11,  means  something  al 
together  different.  Gregory  intends  there  to  refer 
to  the  example  of  pious  persons  who  have  gone  be 
fore.  The  Christian  Church  opposed,  rather  than 
favored,  the  heathen  usage. 


i  The  (Irrck.s  also  spoke  of  an  olxo?  dfw 
in  case  a  family  died  out  without  leaving  heirs  to  its  name, 
Cf,  Isocratfs,  xix.  36. 


*  C*05.  Formerly  it  was  customary  to  pull  off  the 
shoe  on  every  occasion  of  exchange  or  barter  ;  now.  i.  e.  at 
the  time  when  the  writer  of  our  Book  lived,  it  was  done  only 
in  the  special  ca.se  contemplated  in  Deut.  xxv.  7  ft".,  and 
then  it  was  removed  not  by  the  man  himself,  but  by  the 


Of  cognate  and  yet  very  different  signification 
are  certain  passages  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Mid- 
rash  (Jerus.  Talmud,  Kelajim,  §  9,  p.  23,  b; 
Mldrash  Rahba,§  100,  p.  88  a),  where  the  aged 
teacher  desires  that  when  he  is  buried  sandals  may 
l>e  fastened  to  his  feet,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  follow  after  the  Messiah  as  soon  as  He  comes. 

Luther  gave  utterance  to  the  saving :  "  Tie  a 
pair  of  sandals  to  his  door,  and  let  them  be  called 
'  Sunfe  et  ambula.'  "  Hence  also  the  still  current 
popular  superstition  of  throwing  the  shoe  on  New 
Year's  day,  the  alighting  of  which  with  its  toe 
pointing  outward,  is  considered  to  be  indicative  of 
departure  (cf.  my  Weihnnchten,  p.  273). 

The  shoe  was  the  symbol,  secondly,  of  rest  and 
possession.  With  the  shoe  one  trod  the  earth, 
whence  on  holy  ground  it  must  be  pulled  off;  over 
it,  one  had  complete  control,  and  hence  it  symbol 
ized  the  power  of  the  possessor  over  his  possession. 
In  the  Psalms  (Ix.  10  (8) ;  cviii.  10  (9)),  God  casts 
his  shoe  over  Edom.  Rosenmuller  (Alorrjenland,  n. 
483)  has  already  directed  attention  to  the  practice 
of  the  Abyssinian  Emperor,  who  throws  his  shoe 
over  that  which  he  desires  to  have.  That  which 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture  is  called  Marien- 
schuh*  points  to  nothing  else  than  the  domin 
ion  ascribed  by  the  mediaeval  church  to  the  mother 
of  God.  The  custom  of  kissing  the  pope's  slipper, 
likewise  refers  to  his  dominion.  The  idea  of  the 
old  Scandinavian  legend,  according  to  which,  at 
the  last  day  the  wolf  finally  submits  to  Widar,  who 
sets  his  shoe  upon  him,  is  that  of  the  victory  of  the 
new  earth  over  the  old  wicked  enemy. 

The  shoe  symbolized  a  possession  which  one  ac 
tually  had,  and  could  tread  with  his  feet,  at  pleas 
ure.  Whoever  entered  into  this  possession  con 
jointly  with  another,  put  his  foot  into  the  same 
shoe,  as  in  old  German  law  was  done  by  an  adopted 
child  and  the  wife  (Grimm,  Rechtnalterth.  p.  155). 
Hence,  when  in  our  passage  the  rjod  pulled  off  his 
shoe  and  gave  it  to  Boaz,  he  therewith  surrendered 
to  him  all  claims  to  the  right  of  possession  which 
would  have  been  his  had  he  fulfilled  its  conditions. 
Nor  has  that  use  t)f  the  shoe,  of  which  the  law 
speaks,  in  connection  with  the  leviratical  institute, 
any  different  meaning.  The  widow,  whose  brother- 
in-law  refuses  to  marry  her,  is  authorized  to  pull  off 
his  shoe,  and  to  spit  in  his  face.  His  house,  hence 
forth,  is  "  the  house  of  him  that  hath  had  his  shoe 
pulled  off."  Had  he  performed  his  dutv,  he  would 
have  set  his  shoe  upon  the  inheritance  of*  his  brother 
(including  wife  and  estate)  as  his  own.  But  hav 
ing  contemned  this,  he  undergoes  the  shame  of 
having  his  shoe  drawn  off  by  the  widow.  The 
shame  of  this  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  must 
submit  to  it  at  the  hands  of  the  woman.  A  man 
might  pull  off  his  own  shoe,  and  hand  it  to  another, 
without  suffering  degradation.  This  was  done  in 
every  instance  of  exchange.  It  was  but  the  exercise 
of  his  manly  right.  But  when  the  shoe  was  taken 
from  him,  he  was,  as  it  were,  declared  destitute  of 
every  capacity  and  right  toward  the  widow  symbol 
ized  by  the  shoe,  and  in  this  consisted  the  disgrace. 

Now,  although  in  our  passage,  strictly  speaking, 

woman.  The  present  case  does  not  fall  under  the  latter 
head  (Cf.  the  Introd.  p.  8). 

s  [  Wordsworth :  The  returning  prodigal  in  the  gospel 
has  shoes  put  on  his  feet  (Luke  XT.  22) :  he  is  reinstated  in 
the  lost  inheritance.  We,  when  reconciled  to  God  in  Christ, 
have  our  "feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel 
of  peace"  (Eph.  vi.  15).  —  TR.]  • 

«  [Marienschuh,  "Our  Lady 's  slipper."  A  sculptured  rep 
resentation  of  the  flower  or  plant  usually  called  «  Lady's  Blip- 


pel 
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a  similar  case  to  that  contemplated  by  the  law  in 
Petit,  xxv.  7  ff.  occurs  —  for  the  kinsman  refuses 
to  marry  Ruth  —  yet  the  ceremony  of  the  kins 
man's  delivering  his  shoe  to  Boaz  was  significant 
only  of  his  simple,  voluntary  renunciation  of  his 
rights.  On  the  one  hand,  Ruth  was  not  his  sister- 
in-law;  and  although  custom,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law,  acknowledged  the 
duty  even  in  cases  of  more  distant  relationship,  the 
letter  of  the  law  did  not  reach  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  —  and  this  was  undoubtedly  a  point  of  real 
weight,  —  his  refusal  to  marry  Uuth  was  itself 
based  on  regard  for  the  law,  albeit  narrow  and 
nnspiritual ;  for  from  his  readiness  to  redeem  the 
land,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that  he  would  have 
been  equally  ready  to  do  his  duty  by  her,  had  she 
been  an  Israelitess.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  he 
think*  it  possible  to  separate  the  redemption  of  the 
land  from  that  of  the  woman,  he  comes  off  more 
honorably  than  would  under  ordinary  circum 
stances  have  been  the  case.  His  language  refers 
explicitly  only  to  the  estate,  which  had  the  effect 
of  lessening  the  dishonor  done  to  Ruth,  especially 
as  Boaz  declares  himself  readv  to  take  his  place. 
Finally,  according  to  ch.  iii."  18,  Ruth  was  not 
present  at  the  negotiation,  the  representation  of 
Josephus  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.1 

Ver.  9  f.  And  Boaz  said,  Ye  are  witnesses 
thia  day  that  I  have  acquired  (do  acquire),  etc. 
The  kinsman  having  drawn  off  his  shoe,  in  token 
of  his  renunciation  of  his  rights  as  nearest  yoel, 
Boaz  arose,  and  declared,  fully  and  formally,  that 
he  acquires  everything  that  belonged  to  Elime- 
lech,  and  (as  is  now  expressed  at  full  length)  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  Chilion  and  Mahlon.  He 
acquires  it  from  Naomi ;  but  as  he  cannot  acquire 
it  without  also  marrying  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  as 
Ruth  is  here  for  the  "first  time  called,  —  for  which 
reason  he  made  special  mention  of  the  possession 
of  the  sons,  —  he  adds  that  he  takes  her  "  to  raise 
up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance,  in 
order  that  his  name  be  not  cut  off  from  among  his 
brethren,  and  from  the  gate  of  his  place."  In 
these  words,  he  thoroughly,  albeit  indirectly,  re 
futed  the  motive  by  which  the  anonvmous  kins 
man  was  actuated  in  his  refusal.  When  the  name 
of  a  brother  is  to  l>e  rescued  from  oblivion  among 
hw  own  people,  all  scruples  vanish.  The  fulfill 
ment  of  a  duty  so  pious,  lifts  a  man  up  beyond  the 
reach  of  fear.  Boa/  apprehends  no  damage  to  his 
own  inheritance ;  but  ho|>es  rather,  while-  taking 
Ruth  under  his  wings,  to  repair  the  evil  which  the 
migration  to  Moab  has  inflicted  ujxm  the  house  of 
Elimelech.  This  pieus  magnanimity,  this  humble 
acceptance  of  duty,  this  readiness  to*  act  where  the 
nearer  kinsman  hesitates,  and  this  true  insight  of 
faith,  which  looked  not  at  the  birthplace  of  Ruth, 
but  at  what  she  had  done  for  Israel  and  now  was 
in  Israel,  and  thus  dissolved  all  superstitious  fear 
in  the  divine  wisdom  of  love,  win  for  him  also  the 
approbation  of  all  present.  The  public  voice  spoke 
well  of  Ruth ;  all  knew  how  loving,  virtuous,  and 
self-sacrificing  she  was  (cf.  ch.  ii.  11;  iii.  11). 
Hence,  not  only  the  elders  who  had  been  sum 
moned  an  witnesses,  but  also  all  the  people,  uni 
tedly  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  him. 

1  Although,  singularly  enough,  Orotios  has  adopted  It. 
On  the  manner  In  which  Die  law  against  the  recusant  gorl 
WM  executed  In  the  time*  of  the  Mcond  temple,  ef.  the 
Mtahna,  Jrbamoik,  cap.  xil. 

«  [It  U  perhaps  superfluous  to  remark,  that  our  author 
intend*  this  an  an  Interpretation,  not  M  a  translation.     Ill* 
translation  I*  bracketed  in  the  text.  —  TE.) 
4 


Ver.  11.  Jehovah  make  the  woman  that 
cometh  into  thy  house,  like  Rachel  and  Leah, 
which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel.  From 
Rachel  and  Leah  came  the  tribes  of  Israel.  As 
these  built  the  house  of  Jacob,  so,  say  the  people, 
may  Ruth  build  thy  house.  The  extent  of  the 
general  delight,  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
it  wishes  for  Ruth  the  Moabitess  a  blessing  equal 
to  that  of  the  wives  of  Jacob  who  were  Isntelitesscs. 
The  Jewish  expositors  point  out  that  Rachel  stands 
before  Leah,  although  younger  and  less  blessed 
with  children,  and  although  the  trite  of  Judah, 
and  Bethlehem  with  it,  descended  from  Leah.  It 
is  probable  that  the  whole  sentence  was  already  at 
that  time,  the  usual  formula  of  blessing  in  Israel- 
itish  marriages.  However  tHat  may  IK',  the  tradi 
tions  of  Israel  made  Rachel  more  prominent  than 
Leah.  Rachel  was  Jacob's  first  and  best  beloved. 
Rachel  took  away  her  father's  idol  images.  As 
she  suffered  many  sorrows  up  to  her  death,  so  the 
prophet  represents  her  as  (peeping  bitterly  after 
death  for  her  children  (Jer.  xxxi.  15;  Matth.  ii. 
18).  It  was  Rachel,  too,  who  after  she  had  been 
long  unfruitful,  as  Ruth  in  Moab,  had  brought 
forth  most  of  those  sons  in  whom  Jacob  was  most 
highly  blessed.  But  the  people  desire  not  merely 
that  many  children  may  adorn  her  house  ;  they 

proceed  :  7^H  ntP37,  may  she  make,  produce, 
strength,  ability,  heroism.2  They  wish  that  sons 
may  be  born,  who,  like  Boaz,  shall  !>e  heroes  of 
strength  (cf.  ch.  ii.  1),  so  that  "  great  names"  may 
proceed  out  of  Bethlehem.8  The  blessing  was 
most  abundantly  fulfilled. 

Ver.  12.  And  be  thy  house  like  the  house 
of  Perez.  After  the  general  comes  the  sjnx'ial 
wish,  which  in  this  instance  is  of  peculiar  iinj>or- 
tance.  Boaz  was  descended  from  Perez,  and  1'erez 
was  the  son  of  Tamar.  Now,  although  the  history 
of  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.)  is  not  as  pure  as  that  of 
Ruth,  it  yet  contained  features  which  might  have 
served  as  precedents  to  Boaz.  Tanmr's  first  two 
husbands  had  died  on  account  of  their  sins,  and 
Judah,  thoir  father,  would  not  give  her  the  third, 
"  lest  he  also  die  as  his  brethren."  This  was  the 
same  motive  as  that  which  must  have  influenced 
the  nearer  kinsman.  The  very  fact  that  he  had 
this  history  More  him,  confirms  the  conclusion  we 
have  already  reached  concerning  the  grounds  of  his 
refusal.  Tamar  suffered  injustice,  her  right  Ix-ing 
withheld  from  her.  The  same  thing  happened  to 
Ruth.  No  one  thought  of  her  rights,  until  she 
laid  claim  to  them.  Tamar  did  the  same,  allx/it 
not  in  the  pure  and  graceful  manner  adopted  by 
Ruth.  Nevertheless,  Judah,  when  he  found  him 
self  outwitted  by  her,  said  :  "  Sh?  is  more  righteous 
than  I,"  thus  acknowledging  his  injustice.  Boaz 
had  not  been  guilty  of  anv  such  injustice;  but  he 
felt  it  his  duty,  in  behalf1  of  the  mcmlxTS  of  his* 
family,  to  see  that  that  which  had  hitherto  been 
neglected  was  neglected  no  longer.  His  proceed 
ing  involved  an  admission  that  Ruth  had  not 
received  what  was  her  rightful  due  in  Israel.  The 
confession  of  injustice  draws  after  it  a  blessing; 
especially  here  in  the  case  of  Boa/.,  whose  kind  and 
noble  conduct  is  beyond  all  praise. 

«  These  great  names,  as  sprung  from  BOM,  would  of 
course  redound  to  his  honor.  To  be  nameless  was  to  be 
tameless,  as  Is  Illustrated  In  the  Prloni.  The  Greeks  also 


used  arwrvfiot  as  the  opposite  of 


«   <•  in  the  sense 


of  fluneleas,  like  Dtt? 
LXX.,  i.  815. 


Cf.  Schleiusner,  Lfx.  on  the 
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THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 


IIOMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

"  Ye  are  witnesses  this  day  that  I  take  Ruth  the 
Moabitess  to  be  my  wife."  What  a  noble  pair  con 
front  each  other  in  the  persons  of  Ruth  and  Boaz  ! 
They  are  types  for  all  times  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  man  and  woman.  The  remark  of  Pascal,  that 
the  Old  Testament  contains  the  images  of  future 
joy,  is  here  especially  applicable.  Ruth  acts  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power  out  of  love :  Boaz  is  a  man  of 
unfeigned  faith.  Ruth  takes  voluntary  duties  upon 
herself  from  love  to  Nnomi :  Boaz  meets  these 
duties  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  God.  Ruth,  moved  by  love,  dares  to  risk  the 
delicate  reserve  of  woman ;  and  Boaz  offsets  her 
deed  by  a  delicacy  of  faith  which  would  comply,  if 
it  were  but  to  avoid  wounding,  and  gives  all,  in 
order  to  satisfy.  He  promises  everything,  if  only  he 
may  relieve  Ruth  from  fear.  Ruth  followed  into 


poverty  from  love ;  and  Boaz,  though  rich,  regards 
only  the  duty  prescribed  by  faith.  Ruth  was 
ignorant  of  the  prejudices  that  stood  in  her  way  ; 
Boaz  knew  and  overcame  them.  Ruth  thought 
she  had  a  right  to  claim  ;  Boaz  was  under  no  obli 
gation,  and  yet  acted.  The  nearest  redeemer 
retreated,  most  probably  because  Ruth  was  a 
Moabitess  ;  Boaz  says,  "  Ye  are  witnesses  that  I 
take  the  Moabitess  to  wife."  An  ancient  church- 
father  says  :  "  Boaz,  in  accordance  with  the  merito- 
riousness  of  his  faith  received  Ruth  for  his  wife,  in 
order  that  from  so  sanctified  a  marriage  a  royal 
race  might  be  born.  For  Boaz,  well  advanced  in 
years,  received  his  wife,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
God  ;  not  to  fulfill  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  but  to 
fulfill  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  in  order  to  raise 
up  a  seed  for  his  relative.  He  was  inflamed  more 
by  conscience  than  by  passion  ;  he  was  old  by 
years,  but  youthful  by  faith,  —  and  for  this  perhaps 
he  was  called,  Boaz  — '  in  him  is  virtue.'  " 


VERSES   13-22. 


The  Completion  of  the  Blessing. 

13  So  Boaz  took  Ruth,  and  she  was  [became]  his  wife  :  and  when  [omit:  when] 
he  went  in  unto  her,  [arfd]  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  gave  her  conception,  and  she  bare  a 

14  son.     And  the  women  said  unto  Naomi,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which  hath 
not  left  thee  this  day  without  a  kinsman  [redeemer],  that  his  name  may  be  [and  may 

15  his  name  be]  famous  in  Israel.    And  he  shall  [may  he]  be  unto  thee  a  restorer  of  thy 
life  [soul],  and  a  nourisher  [support]  l  of  thine  old  age  :  for  thy  daughter-in-law, 

16  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better  to  thee  than  seven  sons,  hath  borne  him.     And 

17  Naomi  took  the  child,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  became  nurse  unto  it.     And  the 
women  her  neighbors  gave  it  a  name,  saying,  There  is  a  son  born  to  Naomi  ;  and  they 
called  his  name  Obed  :  he  is  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David. 

18,  19       Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Pharez  :  Pharez  begat  Hezron,  and  Hezron 

20  begat     Ram,    and    Ram    begat  Aminadab,  and   Aminadab    begat    Nahshon,  and 

21  Nahshon    begat    Salmon    [Salmah],2  and    Salmon     begat    Boaz,  and  Boaz  begat 

22  Obed,  and  Obed  begat  Jesse,  an<^  Jesse  begat  David. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[1  Ver.  15.  —  Lit.  «  and  may  he  support  thine  old  age."  On  the  form  of  3>3  (from  ^S),  cf.  Ges.  55.  4  ;  on  it* 
construction  after  m"T,  which  here  however  has  the  force  of  the  jussive  (optative)  through  its  connection  with  the  pre 
ceding  verb,  Ges.  132,  3,  Rem.  1.  —On  the  forms  Tjn^HS  and  ^PH^?,  cf.  Ges.  59,  Rem.  3.  —  TB.] 

[1  Ver.  20.  —  Salmah  (nttbtt?  or  HE^tP,  *  Chron.  ii.  11)  appears  in  ver.  21  as  Salmon,  which  many  MSS.  read 
here  al*o.  Originally,  the  name  was  probably  used  indiscriminately  either  with  the  termination  ]—  or  ]*1  cf.  Ges. 
84,15k.  By  detrition  of  the  3,  lU?  became  nH?.  —  TB.] 


EXEGETICAL   AND   DOCTRINAL. 

Ver.  13.  And  she  brought  forth  a  son.  With 
this  happy  event  the  last  shadows  disappear  from  the 
checkered,  lives  of  the  two  women.  The  fears  of  su 
perstition  are  shown  to  have  been  groundless.  Sor 
row  in  Moab  has  been  changed  into  happiness  in 
Israel.  The  reward  of  love  has  begun,  and  Jehovah 
mercifully  owns  the  daughter  of  Moab,  who  has  left 
home  and  native  land  for  his  people's  sake.  Great 
are  the  joys  which  surround  the  cradle  of  the  child 


of  such  parents  as  Boaz  and  Ruth.  The  father  of 
Nero  is  said  to  have  made  the  terrible  exclamation  : 
"  What  shall  come  of  a  son  who  has  me  for  his 
father  and  Agrippina  for  his  mother !  "  But  here, 
where  love  had  been  married  to  piety,  humility  to 
heroism,  innocence  to  believing  insight,  everybody 
must  look  for  a  future  of  blessings.  A  child  of 
Ruth  and  Boaz  had  no  need  of  goddesses  and  fairies 
to  come  to  its  cradle,  in  order,  according  to  popu 
lar  legends,  to  bring  wealth  and  good  wishes.  The 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  God,  who  looks  not  at  the 
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person,  but  at  the  heart,  has  spread  out  its  wings 
over  the  child. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  women  said  unto  Naomi. 
What  a  difference  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  Naomi's  life  in  Israel  since  her  return ! 
When  she  came  back,  poor  and  lonely,  where  were 
the  women  and  neighbors,  who  ought  to  have  com 
forted,  supported,  and  stood  by  her  in  her  necessity  ? 
Nothing  is  heard  of  them.  "Nobody  was  with  her 
but  Ruth.  But  now  they  appear  with  their  good 
wishes  for  Naomi  and  praises  to  God ;  for  adversity 
has  vanished.  Ruth  is  no  longer  the  poor  gleaner, 
who  painfully  gathers  a  living  for  her  mother,  but 
the  happy  wife  of  Boaz.  A  new  name  has  been 
raised  up  for  the  inheritance  of  Elimelech. 

Who  hath  not  left  a  redeemer  to  be  want 
ing  to  thee  this  day.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  our  narrative  that  its  last  words  are 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  Naomi  (vers.  14-18). 
And  justly  so  ;  for  it  was  Naomi  who  by  her  exem 
plary  life  in  Moab  had  been  the  instructress  of 
Ruth.  For  her  sake,  the  noble  woman  had  come 
to  Israel.  Upon  her,  affliction  had  fallen  most  se 
verely  (ch.  i.  13),  bereaving  her  of  both  husband 
and  children.  Against  her,  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
had  gone  forth,  so  that  she  bade  acquaintances  to 
call  her,  not  Naomi,  but  Mara.  Moreover,  a  heart- 
union  existed  between  herself  and  Ruth,  such  as  is 
not  often  to  be  found  between  even  natural  mother 
and  daughter.  The  happiness  of  Ruth  would  have 
been  her  happiness  also,  even  if  no  national  usages 
and  habits  had  come  in  to  make  it  such.  How  ten 
der  and  delicate  is  the  feeling  which  these  usages 
and  habits  set  forth,  of  the  sacred  and  indissoluble 
character  of  the  marriage  bond.  And  yet  modern 
self-conceit  —  that,  and  not  Christian  self-knowl 
edge —  perpetually  talks  of  the  inferiority  of  wo 
man's  j»osition  under  the  old  covenant!  ftoaz  had 
married  Ruth,  as  a  blood-relative  of  her  former 
husband,  in  order  to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  latter 
upon  his  inheritance.  The  childless  widow  did  not, 
as  happens  so  often  among  us,  leave  the  family  of 
her  deceased  husband,  a.s  if  she  had  never  become 
a  member  of  it.  The  blood-relative  obtains  a  son 
by  her,  and  the  birth  of  this  son  becomes  an  occa 
sion  for  congratulations  to  the  mother  of  the  fonner 
husband.  The  child  borne  by  Ruth  to  Boaz  as  a 
blood-relative,  although  not  the  nearest,  of  Naomi's 
husband,  is  called  by  the  women  the  g<*l  of  Naomi, 
and  they  praise  God  that  he  has  not  left  Naomi 
without  Inm.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  legal  ground 
for  this.  For  the  child  inherits  the  estate  of  Elim- 
elech,  because  its  mother  was  formerly  the  wife  of 
his  son,  and  with  this  estate  the  life  ot  Naomi  also 
is  connected.  Not  Boaz,  who  has  redeemed  the  in 
heritance,  but  the  child  for  whom  he  redeemed  it, 
is  the  real  yoel  of  Naomi  —  the  person,  that  is,  in 
whom  her  sinking  house  again  raises  itself;  for  he 
is  the  son  of  her  son's  wife,  albeit  by  another  hus 
band.  He  is  the  grandson  of  her  family,  though 
not  of  her  blood.  Ruth's  yoel  was  Boaz,"  but  Nao 
mi'*  the  son  of  Ruth  ;  for  Ruth  lives  in  the  house 
of  Boaz,  but  Naomi  in  that  of  the  child,  which  IHJ- 
longs  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  birth  from  Ruth. 
These  are  practical  definitions  of  the  leviratical 
law  ;  but  how  thoroughly  moral  the  views  on  which 
they  rest !  how  close  the  sympathy  and  brotherhood 
they  seek  to  establish,  and  how  indissoluble  the 
marriage  covenant  which  they  prcsuppo.se  ! 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  moral  law  can  become 
torpid,  and  receive  only  an  external  fulfillment  or 
i  v.  ti  he  evaded.  Laws  "are  living  and  active  among 
u  |,.-..jile  only  so  long  as  the  spirit  that  gave  them 
being  continues  to  live.  The  conduct  of  the  un 


known  blood-relative  has  sufficiently  shown,  that 
the  law  alone  could  have  afforded  no  help  to  Ruth 
and  Naomi.  The  whole  history  of  Naomi  in  Israel, 
after  her  return  from  Moab  and  up  to  the  interven 
tion  of  Boaz,  testifies  to  the  inability  of  the  letter 
of  the  law  to  avert  misery  and  distress.  Boaz  fol 
lowed,  not  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  its  spirit  ;  and 
hence  did  more  than  the  letter  demanded.  In  the 
persons  of  those  with  whom  our  narrative  is  mainly 
concerned,  the  .doctrine  verifies  itself  that  there  is 
no  law  so  strong  as  the  law  of  love.  It  is  this  doc 
trine  which  the  women  also  have  come  to  recognize 
when  they  say  to  Naomi  :  — 

Ver.  15.  For  thy  daughter-in-law,  who  lov- 
eth  thee,  and  who  is  better  to  thee  than  woven 
sons,  hath  borne  him.  The  child,  say  the  women, 

shall  refresh  thy  soul,  —  the  soul  tt-1???..  animus,  of 
Naomi  was  bowed  down  with  sorrow,  the  child 


will  restore  (2^B?n)   her  courage,  —  and  supjwrt 

thy  old  age  ;  and  this,  they  add,  not  because  the 
law  makes  him  heir  to  the  estate  of  his  mother's 
family,  but  because  Ruth  has  borne  him.  The  re- 
vivication  of  Naomi's  happiness  through  the  birth 
of  this  child,  was  more  securely  guaranteed  by  the 
love  of  Ruth,  than  by  friendship  and  blood-relation 
ship.  True,  Naomi  herself  is  childless  ;  but  seven 
sons  could  not  have  done  for  her  what  Ruth  did. 
The  women  acknowledge  now  how  far  short  the 
legal  friendship  of  Israel  towards  Naomi  has  fallen, 
in  comparison  with  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  daugh 
ter  of  Moab.  And  thus  there  comes  to  view  here 
so  much  the  more  plainly,  the  doctrine  —  in  its 
higher  sense  prophetic,  under  the  old  covenant  — 
that  love,  living,  active,  self-forgetful,  self-sacrificing 
love,  transcends  all  law  and  family  considerations. 
Christ  announces  the  same  doctrine  in  its  highest 
form,  when  he  savs  :  "  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother"  (Matt.  xii.  50). 
Ruth's  love  for  Naomi  takes  the  place  of  physical 
descent.  It  engrafts  her  child,  as  it  were,  into  the 
heart  of  Naomi.  In  itself  the  child  is  onlv  the 
grandson  of  her  family  and  estate  ;  on  account  of 
Ruth's  love,  it  becomes  to  her  a  veritable  grand 
child  of  love,  nearer  to  her  heart  than  if  a  daugh 
ter  of  her  own  had  given  birth  to  it.  The  |>ower 
of  pure  and  self-forgetful  love,  such  as  Ruth  had 
entertained,  could  not  be  more  beautifully  delin 
eated. 

Ver.  16.  And  she  became  foster-mother  to 
it.  She  took  it  into  her  lap,  like  an  actual  grand 
mother.  She  formed  the  child  in  Israelitish  life 
and  customs.  She  became  to  it  what  Mordecai 
was  to  Esther,  an  instructress  in  the  law  and  Israel 
itish  culture.  The  son  of  Ruth  l>ecame  to  her  an 
actual  grandchild  of  love.  For  this  reason  the  fe 
male  neighbors  give  him  a  name  whose  significa 
tion  is  equivalent  to  Naomi's  son. 

Ver.  17.  They  called  his  name,  Obed.  There 
are  several  noteworthy  points  connected  with  this. 
The  female  neighbors,  in  order  to  give  pleasure  to 
Naomi,  give  the  child  a  name.  But  beside  this,  he 
doubtless  received  a  name  from  his  parents,  prob 
ably  one  that  l>clongcd  to  the  family.  But  that 
given  by  the  women  continued  to  IK;  his  usual  name, 
and  by  it  he  was  inserted  into  the  family  genealogy. 
Consequently,  the  idea  enunciated  in  it  must  have 
been  specially  characteristic..  The  text  says  : 
"  They  gave  him  a  name,  namely,  a  ami  is  born 
to  Naomi  ;  "  and  hence  they  called  him  Obed. 
Now,  whether  the  name  Obed  be  explained  an  ser 
vant  of  God  or  servant  of  Naomi,  the  sense  in  either 
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case  remains  insipid.1  What  the  women  mean  is, 
not  that  the  child  is  the  servant  of  Naomi,  hut  that 
he  is  to  her  as  a  son.1*  If  the  words  of  ver.  17  are  to 
have  a  plain  sense  ;  nay,  if  the  preservation  of  just 
that  name  which  the  female  neighbors  gave  him  is 
to  have  an  explanation,  the  name  Obed  must  in 
some  way  express  the  idea  of  the  word  "  son."  For 
in  this  name  "  son,"  given  with  reference  to  Naomi, 
there  is  contained  the  idea  that  the  sin  which  lay 
at  the  base  of  her  evil  fortune  had  been  atoned  for. 
She  who  lost  the  children  of  her  own  body,  had 
now  a  son  in  the  spirit  of  true  love.  It  is  true,  that 
from  the  philological  stores  extant  in  the  Bible,  the 
explanation  of  Obed  in  the  sense  of  "  son  "  is  not 
possible  ;  but  it  may  be  done  by  the  assistance  of 
other  languages.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  Obed 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek  nati'iov  (iraus, 
irai56s),  Latin  putas,  Sanskrit  p6la,  putra,  Persian 
puser? 

The  circumstance  that  Obed  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  "  son,"  justifies  the  conjecture  that  in  the  Hebrew 
of  that  day  there  were  various  foreign  words  in  use, 
probably  introduced  through  Aramaic  influences, 
without  postulating  a  closer  contact  of  the  so-called 
Semitic  with  the  Indo-germanic  tongues  than  is 
usually  assumed. 

He  is  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David. 
In  these  words  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Book 
reaches  its  point  of  culmination.  They  point  out 
the  completion  of  the  blessing  pronounced  on  Ruth 
by  Boaz.  The  name  of  the  superstitious  kinsman, 
who  thought  that  marriage  with  the  Moabitess 
would  endanger  his  inheritance,  is  forgotten  ;  but 

from  Boaz   descends   the  Hero  (^.H  "^22),  the 


King  of  Poets,  DAVID,  the  Prophet,  and  type  of 
the  Messiah.  From  him  Christ  comes  through 
the  promise,  even  as  Obed  was  the  son  of  Naomi 
through  the  love  of  Ruth.4  The  doctrine  of  the 
whole  narrative  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

NOTE.  —  Verses  18-22  are  an  addition  from  the  genealogi 
cal  tables  of  the  House  of  David.  The  chronological  ques 
tion  involved  in  them  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  other  analogous  data,  for  which  reason  we  refer 
here  to  1  Chron.  ii.  8  ff. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

"Naomi  took  the  child."  Whoever  was  once 
capable  of  true  love,  preserves  its  power  forever  af 
ter.  Throughout  her  history,  until  the  close  of 
the  narrative,  Naomi's  name  is  truly  descriptive  of 
her  character.  Her  love  is  the  cause  of  the  bless- 


1  The  subterfuge  of  Le  Clerc,  who  proposes  to  read 

in  the  sense  of  "  unfortunnte,  poor  one,"  with  reference  to 
the  poverty  once  suffered  by  Ruth,  is  entirely  wrong,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  word  itself  does  not  have  the 
sense  which  he  assigns  to  it. 

2  [But  is  not  the  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  "  to  Naomi  " 
rather  than  on  "  son  ?  ''     It  is  true,  that  analogy  leads  us 
to  expect  the  name  to  contain  specifically  the  same  idea  ex 
pressed  by  the  women  (cf.  however  Gen.  xxix.  32);  but  it 
must  also  be  admitted  (with  Berth.)  that  Obed  in   the  sense 
of  "  one  that  serves,"  sc.  Naomi,  harmonizes  well  with  the 
words  in  ver.  15  :  «  May  he  be  to  thee  a  soul-restorer,  and 
a  support  of  thine  old  age."  —  TR.] 

8  As  regards  the  2  in  "TIT>  ,  to  value  (best   compared 
perhaps  with  a  spiritu*  asptr)  is   exactly  the   same  as  in 
to  be  compared  with  leetari  and  leetus,  7D37  with 


moliri 


etc. 


I  ing  that  finally  ensues,  for  by  it  she  won  love.  It 
•  sustained  her  in  suffering,  —  it  prompted  her  to  ac 
tion  in  behalf  of  her  daughter-in-law.  Now  in  the 
end  she  enjoys  its  blessing,  and  becomes  the  loving 
foster-mother  of  the  child  of  her  who  was  better  to 
her  than  seven  sons. 

Naomi-  is  everywhere  an  image  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  which  wins,  confesses,  and  fosters  through 
love.  Men  whose  natural  hearts  are  hostile  to  her, 
become  her  obedient  children.  When  there  is 
apostasy  and  misery  in  the  church,  it  is  for  priests 
and  preachers  to  repent,  as  Naomi  did,  and  not  to 
excuse  themselves.  If  they  really  have  the  spirit 
of  love,  they  cannot  but  feel  that  they  have  to 
blame  themselves  first  of  all.  When  the  church 
does  not  make  converts  among  heathen  and  Jews, 
the  attempt  to  lay  the  guilt  of  this  judgment  on 
them,  and  to  excuse  ourselves,  is  a  sign  of  a  hard 
heart.  Alas  !  God  alone  knows  what  heavy  loads 
of  guilty  responsibility  rest  on  the  church  for  hav 
ing  herself  given  the  impulse  by  which  thousands 
were  kept  from  coming  to  the  Saviour.  And  how 
greatly  she  sins,  when  she  does  not  rightly  foster 
those  who  do  come,  exhibiting  neither  love,  nor 
wisdom,  nor  faith  in  her  treatment  of  them,  —  that 
too  will  one  day  be  made  manifest.  Impatience  is 
not  in  love  ;  and  a  little  money  does  not  make 
amends  for  the  coldness  of  consummate  self-rightr 
eousness.  They  are  children,  who  are  laid  in  the 
lap  of  the  church,  —  children  according  to  the 
spirit,  that  is  to  say  real  children,  who,  by  God's 
grace,  bring  a  greater  blessing  to  the  church  than 
seven  sons  according  to  the  flesh. 

PASCAL  :  "  Two  laws  are  sufficient  to  regulate 
the  whole  Christian  Church  more  completely  than 
all  political  law  could  do:  love  to  God,  and  love 
to  one's  neighbor." 

"  They  said,  there  is  a  son  born  to  Naomi,  and 
called  his  name  Obed;  he  is  the  father  of  Jesse,  the 
father  of  David."  Boaz  predicted  a  blessing  for 
Ruth,  and  the  faith  through  which  he  did  it  was 
rewarded  by  his  being  made  a  sharer  in  it.  All  he 
did  was  to  utter  a  word  of  prophecy,  prompted  by 
his  faith  in  the  grace  of  his  God,  and  lo,  he  was 
made  the  progenitor  of  David,  the  prophet !  He 
who  firmly  relies  on  the  love  of  God,  is  always  a 
seer.  Boaz  had  faith  enough  to  bring  about,  in 
due  time,  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  benediction, 
and  became  the  ancestor  of  Him  in  whom  all  the 
prophecies  of  David  are  fulfilled.  Of  Boaz  him 
self  no  warrior  deeds  are  known,  and  yet  the  great 
est  of  Israel's  heroes,  the  conqueror  of  Goliath,6 
sprang  from  him.  He  conquered  himself,  and  on 
that  account  became  the  ancestor  of  Him  who  tri 
umphed  over  sin  and  death.  Similarly,  Ruth  had 

4  The  reference  of  Grotius  to  the  traditionary  history  of 
Ocrisia,  who  became  the  mother  of  Servius  Tullius,  is  very 
unfortunate.  Ocrisia  was  a  slave.  Her  story  has  no  eth 
ical  background.  The  legends  concerning  her  were  only 
designed  to  glorify  the  derivation  of  the  king.  Cf.  Niebuhr, 
K6m.  Gesch.  i.  375  (2d  edit.). 

6  It  is  on  the  ground  of  this  contrast  that  Jewish  tradi 
tion  homiletically  advanced  the  idea  that  Goliath  descended 
from  Orpah,  who  returned  to  Moab,  as  David  from  Ruth. 
The  early  teachers  of  the  church  were  acquainted  with  this 
tradition,  and  Prudentius  even  introduced  it  into  his  poem, 
Hamartigenia,  ver.  782:  — 

"  Sed  pristinus  Orphae 
Fanorum  ritus  praeputia  barbara  suasit 
Malic,  et  semiferi  stirpem  nutrire  Goliae. 
Kuril,  dum  per  stipulas  agresti  amburitur  sestu 
Fulcra  Booz  meruit,  castoque  adscita  cubili 
Christigenam  fecunda  domum,  Davidica  regna 
Edidit  atque  deo  mortales  miscuit  ortus." 
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nothing  but  a  heart  full  of  love,  and  yet  to  her, 
once  a  daughter  of  Moah,  there  was  given  what 
neither  Deborah  nor  Jael  obtained,  —  to  Become  the 
mother  of  Him  by  whom  all  the  nations  are  re 
deemed. 

JEROME  (on  Is.  xvi.  1 ) :  "  O  Moab !  out  of  thee 
shall  come  forth  the  unspotted  Lamb,  which  lx?ars 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  rules  over  the  whole 
earth  !  From  the  rock  of  the  wilderness,  i.  e.  from 
Ruth,  widowed  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  Boaz 


derived  Obed     ....    and  from  David  came 
Christ." 

GERLACH  :  "  Thus  the  coming  of  the  great  King 
is  prepared  for,  upon  whom  the  Lord  had  deter 
mined  to  confirm  the  dominion  over  his  people  for 
evermore ;  and  the  converted  Moabitess,  who  en 
tered  as  a  worthy  member  into  the  commonwealth 
of  the  people  of  God,  became  the  mother  of  David 
and  of  Christ." 


The  .Jewish  tradition  which  makes  Ruth  a  descendant  of  Kglon,  the  Moabitish  king  who  oppressed 
Israel  as  a  punishment  for  its  sina,  contains  an  allegory  worthy  of  notice.  The  daughter  of  the  oj>- 
pressor,  becomes  the  mother  of  the  Liberator,  the  Redeemer  out  of  the  House  of  David.  According  to 
the  Jewish  expositors  the  name  Ruth  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  give  drink,  to  assuage 
thirst  (HeracJioth,  7  a) ;  and  from  her,  say  they,  David  came,  who  with  his  songs  and  psalms  supplied 
the  wants  of  those  who  thirst  after  God.  And  from  David,  we  may  add,  came  the  Saviour  who 
gave  to  the  Samaritan  woman  when  she  thirsted,  of  that  fountain  which  springs  up  unto  everlasting 
life. 

The  ancient  church  selected  the  sixteenth  of  July  as  the  day  on  which  to  commemorate  Ruth.1  The 
reason  for  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  following  considerations  :  In  DeuL  xxiii.  3,  it  is  said  : 
"  An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  ;  even  to  their  tenth  gen 
eration  they  shall  not  enter."  This  was  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  Ruth.  In  the  genealogy  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Boaz,  through  whom  Ruth  was  received  into  the  congregation  of 
Jehovah,  is  the  tenth  from  Abraham.  But  it  was  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  whose  day  Abraham  saw, 
and  who  according  to  the  flesh  descended  from  Ruth,  who  first  took  away  the  curse  from  Moab  also. 
This  was  announced  by  Isaiah,  when  in  addressing  Moab,  he  says  (ch.  xvi.  5)  :  "In  mercy  shall  a 
throne  l>e  prepared,  that  one  sit  upon  it  in  truth,  in  the  tal>ernaclc  of  David,  and  judge,  and  seek  judg 
ment,  and  hasten  righteousness."  Now,  as  the  ancient  church  set  apart  the  sixth  of  July  for  Isaiah, 
because  he  prophesied  of  Christ,  who  suffered  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  and  whose  incarnation  was 
celebrated  on  tne  sixth  of  January,  it  fixed  the  anniversary  of  Ruth  ten  days  later,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
July.  Thus  her  name  and  the  number  of  her  day  are  symbolical  of  prophecy  and  grace.  But  ten 
days  farther  on,  the  twenty-sixth,  is  the  day  of  Anna,'  whom  tradition  makes  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Thus  the  name  of  Ruth  stood  ten  days  after  the  prophecv  and  ten  days  before  its  ap 
proaching  fulfillment,  erjnally  distant  from  him  who"  prophecied  of  the  Virgin  and  from  her  who  was 
the  Virgin's  mother.  Ihe  Moabitish  stranger  finds  herself  in  the  middle  between  the  seer  who  beheld 
the  wilderness  of  Moab  become  fruitful,  and  the  nearest  ancestress  of  Him  who  delivers  Moab  and 'all 
the  world  from  barrenness  and  thirst. 

Pictorially,  the  ancient  church  represented  Ruth  with  a  sheaf  in  her  hand.  As  was  natural,  she  was 
always  conceived  as  youthful.  She  might  be  represented  with  a  rose,  in  accordance  with  what  mav  1>« 
the  meaning  of  her  name  (see  on  ch.  i.  4).  The  Rose  of  Bethlehem  was  the  ancestress  of  the  Rose  of 
JesM?  (Mary),  whom  ancient  pictures  represent  sitting  in  a  rosebush.  Both  rose  and  sheaf  arc  symbols 
of  the  truth  that  though  love  may  sow  in  tears,  it  will  through  God's  compassion  reap  in  joy. 

i  Cf.  my  article  in  the  Berl.  Wochtnblatt,  1863,  Num.  32 


A  PLAIN  EXPLANATORY  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES 
FOR  EVERY  BIBLE  READER. 

To  be  published  at  regular  intervals  in  royal  octavo  volumes  at  the  uniform 
price  of  $$.oof>tr  volume. 


THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

3rcorttfng  to  tljr  Sutijovijea  TJcrsfou,  &.  33.  ion. 

WITH    EXPLANATORY  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES  AND  A 
REVISION  OF  THE  TRANSLATION 

BY  BISHOPS  AND  CLERGYMEN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  BIBLE  COMMENTARY,  the  publication  of  which  will  shortly  be  commt  need,  by  CHARLES  SCRIBNER 
ft  CO.  simultaneously  with  its  appearance  io  England,  had  its  origin  in  the  widely  felt  want  of  a  plain  explanatory  Com 
mentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  should  be  at  once  more  comprehensive  and  compact  than  any  new  published. 
Projected  in  1863,  the  selection  of  the  scholars  to  be  employed  upon  it  was  entrusted  to  a  Committee  named  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  (for  tht  names  ef  this  Commit  let  and  list  of  contribute*  i 
ttt  anotker  j>agt\  and.  through  the  agency  of  this  Committee,  there  has  been  concentrated  upon  this  great  work,  a  com 
bination  of  force  such  as  has  not  been  enlisted  in  any  similar  undertaking  in  England,  since  the  translation  of  King  James'  t 
version  of  the  Bible.  Of  the  THIRTY-SIX  DIFFERENT  DIVINES  who  are  engaged  upon  the  work,  nearly  all  are 
widely  known  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England,  for  their  valuable  and  extensive  contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the 
liible,  and  in  this  Commentary  they  condense  their  varied  learning  and  their  most  matured  judgments. 

The  great  object  of  the  BIBLE  COMMENTARY  is  to  put  every  general  reader  and  student  in  full  possession  ol 
whatever  information  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  to  give  him,  as  far  as  possiL  e, 
the  same  advantages  as  the  Scholar,  and  to  supply  him  with  satisfactory  answers  to  objections  resting  upon  misrepresent* 
tions  or  misinterpretations  of  the  text  To  secure  this  end  most  effectually,  the  Comment  is  chiefly  explanatory,  presenting 
in  a  concise  and  readable  form  the  results  of  learned  investigations  carried  on  during  tke  last  half  century.  When  fuller 
discussions  of  difficult  passages  or  important  subjects  are  necessary,  they  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  or  volume. 

The  text  is  reprinted  without  alteration,  from  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611  with  marginal  references  and  renderings  ; 
but  the  notes  forming  this  Commentary,  will  embody  amended  translations  of  passages  proved  to  be  incorrect  in  that  Version. 

The  work  will  be  divided  into  EIGHT  SECTIONS  which  it  is  expected  will  be  comprised  in  as  many  volumes,  and 
each  volume  will  be  a  royal  octavo.  Typographically  special  pains  has  been  taken  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  older 
readers  and  students. 

N.  B.  The  American  edition  of  the  Bible  Commentary,  will  be  printed  from  stereo 
type  plates,  duplicated  from  those  upon  which  the  English  edition  is  printed,  and  will  be 
fully  equal  to  that  in  every  respect. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF 


IS  NOW  READY,   IT  CONTAINS 

THE    PENTATEUCH, 

The  book*  of  which  are  divi-Jcd  as  follow*,  among  the  contributors  named  ; 

GENESIS  5  Ia>  Rcv<  K-  HAROLD  BROWNE,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 

..........................  (          author  of  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  ArtUUt. 

EXODUS  ..............................  Chap.  I-XIX.  THE  EDITOR. 

••          .............................  Chap.  XX.  to  the  End,  and 

LEVITICUS  ...........................  Rev.  SAMUEL  CLARK,  M.  A. 

NUMBERS  AND  DEUTERONOMY.  J    *«££  J^gj*^1*'  Warden  °f  Q"*"'"0* 

Making  one  vol.  royal  8vo,  of  nearly  1000  pages,  being  the  only  complete  Commen 
tary  upon  the  Pentateuch,  in  one  volume,  in  the  English  language.  Price  in  cloth,  $5.00, 
less  than  one-half  that  of  the  English  edition. 
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The  Great  Theological  Work  of  the  Age. 

DR.  HODGE'S  THEOLOGY. 
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BY  CHARLES  HODGE,  D.D.,  LL.D.. 

of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

71?  be  completed  In  three  volumes  %vo.     Tinted  paper.     Price  pur  vol.,  in  cloth,  $4.50. 

*^^^^™  ^ 

IN  these  volumes  are  comprised  the  results  of  the  life-long  labors  and  investigations  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  theologians  of  the  age.  The  work  covers  the  ground  usually  occupied  by  treatises  on 
Systematic  Theology,  and  adopts  the  commonly  received  divisions  of  the  subject,  —  THEOLOGY, 
Vol.  I.  ;  ANTHROPOLOGY,  Vol.  II.  ;  SOTERIOLOGY  AND  ESCHATOLOGY,  Vol.  III. 

The  plan  of  the  author  is  to  state  and  vindicate  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  these  various  subjects, 
and  to  examine  the  antagonistic  doctrines  of  different  classes  of  Theologians.  His  book,  therefore,  u 
intended  to  be  both  didactic  and  elenchtic. 

The  various  topics  are  discussed  with  that  close  and  keen  analytical  and  logical  power,  combined 
with  that  simplicity,  lucidity,  and  strength  of  style  which  have  already  given  Dr.  HODGE  a  world 
wide  reputation  as  a  controversialist  and  writer,  and  as  an  investigator  of  the  great  theological  problems 
of  the  day. 

CONTENTS    OF    VOLUME    I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Chafer 


I.  On  Method. 
u      II.  Theology. 
"   III.  Rationalism. 
IV.  Mysticism. 
V.  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine  concerning  the  Rule 

of  Faith. 
VI.  The  Protestant  Rule  of  Faith. 


PART   I. 


Chapter  III.-Anti-Theistic  Theories. 
IV.  Knowledge  of  God. 

V.  The  Nature  and  Attributes  of  God. 
VI.  The  Trinity. 
VII.  The  Divinity  of  Christ. 
VIII.  The  Holy  Spirit. 
IX.  The  Decrees  of  God. 
X.  Creation. 
XI.  Providence. 
XII.  Miracles. 
"  XIII.  Angels. 


Chapter  I.  Theology  Proper. 
*     II.  Theism 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Volume  I.  of  Dr.  Hodge's  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  is  n<n» 
pttblished.  Vol.  II.  will  be  ready  early  in  December ;  and  Vol.  III.  is  in  preparation,  and  may 
be  expected  early  in  1872.  _^___^^^_^___^^^_ 

A  MONUMENT  OF  MODERN  SCHOLARSHIP. 

JOWETT'S    DIALOGUES    OF    PLATO. 

The  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Translated  into  English,  itnth  Analysis  and  Introductions,  by  B. 
JOWETT,  M.A.,  Master  of  Baliol  College ;  Oxford,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  Four 
Vols.  Crown  %vo,  $12.00  per  set,  in  cloth,  or  one-half  the  price  of  the  English  Edition. 

ORITIC^AJL,      ESTIMATES. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  peculiar  distinction  of  Prfoessor  Jowett  U  his  eminence  as  a  scholar,  especially  in  the  language  and  literature  ot 
ancient  Greece.  Of  this  the  impress  is  stamped  on  the  pages  of  the  great  work  before  us.  With  no  parade  of  learning, 
there  is  perpetual  evidence  of  profound  mastery  of  the  subject ;  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  the  matter  is  handled  comes 
from  knowledge  that  is  an  habitual  possession  of  the  mind,  and  not  prepared  for  the  occasion  ;  while  the  idiomatic  force 
and  precision  of  the  style  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  resources  of  the  English  tongue.  The  pleasant  flow  of 
the  language  makes  the  reading  of  the  translation  a  constant  enjoyment.  We  do  not  know  the  theory  on  which  it  is  founded, 
or  if  it  is  founded  on  any  theory  at  all ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  apart  from  the  nature  of  the  topics  under  discussion,  and  the 
local  coloring  and  environment  of  the  scene,  there  is  little  to  remind  us  that  it  is  not  an  original  production  in  the  vernacular. 
For  aught  that  is  here  indicated  to  the  contrary,  the  bees  that  settled  on  Plato's  lips  might  as  well  have  swarmed  from  au 
English  as  an  Attic  hive. 

From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

This  work  by  Professor  Jowett  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  valuable  gifts  to  Litcramre  and  Philosophy  that  have  for 
a  long  time  been  offered.  Its  first  or  most  obvious  excellence  is  the  perfect  ease  and  grace  of  the  translation,  which  is  tho 
roughly  English,  and  yet  entirely  exempt  from  any  phrase  or  feature  at  variance  with  the  Hellenic  character.  Very  few 
translations,  other  than  the  Bible,  read  like  an  original ;  but  this  is  one  of  them.  It  has  other  and  more  recondite  ex 
cellences.  It  is  the  w«rk,  almost  the  life-labor,  we  believe,  of  a  profound  scholar,  a  thoughtful  moralist  and  metaphysician, 
and  a  most  successful  instructor  of  youth  ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  complete  success  that  has  attended  his  execution  of 
the  task  is  itself  the  means  of  concealing  the  diligence,  industry,  and  ability  with  which  philological  and  interpretadre  dift- 
culries  must  have  been  solved  or  overcome. 
tluu  storks  tent  post-paid  OH  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

CHAELES  SOBIBNER  &  CO,,  654  Broadway,  New  York, 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  ALL  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  PRIOR  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NIC /E  A. 

EDITED  BY  THE 

REV.    ALEXANDER    ROBERTS,    D.D., 

1BD 

JAMES  DONALDSON,  LL.D. 

BCRIBWEB,  WELTORD  &  Co.  are  now  happy  to  announce  the  near  completion  of  thin  Series.  It  has  been  received 
with  marked  approval  by  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church  in  England  and  in  the  U  Tilted  States,  as  supplying  what 
has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  want,  and  also  on  account  of  the  impartiality,  learning,  and  cure  with  which  Editors  and  Trans 
lators  have  executed  a  very  difficult  task. 

The  whole  Scries  will  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Volumes,  of  which  Twenty  are  ready,  and  the  remaining  Fov.r 
will  be  published  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

Bach  Work  is  supplied  with  a  good  and  full  Index ;  but,  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  completed  Series,  an  Index  Vol 
ume  is  preparing  for  the  whole  Series,  which  will  be  sold  separately  to  those  who  may  desire  it,  at  a  moderate  price. 

Each  in  One  Volume  8vo,  cloth  extra,  red  edges.    Price  per  Volume,  $3,OO. 
Vol.  1.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. 


Vol.  2.  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagonw.  VoL  12'  Clemcnt  of  Alexandria.    VoL  2. 


Vol.  8.  Tatian,  Thcophilus,  and  the  Clementine  Recog 
nitions. 

VoL  4.  Clement  of  Alexandria.    Vol.  1. 
VoL  5.  Ircnecus.    Vol.  1. 
VoL  5.  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Rome.    VoL  1. 


VoL  7.  TcrtnUianus  against  Marcton.  stitutions. 


VoL  8.  The  Writings  of  Cyprian. 

Vol.  9.  IrenoEUB.    VoL  1     Hippolytua.     Vol.  2.     Frag 
ments  of  Third  Century. 
Vol.  10.  The  Writings  of  Origen.    Vol.  1. 


Vol.  11.  The  Writings  of  Tertullian.    Vol.  1. 


Vol.  13,  The  Writings  of  Cyprian,  etc.    VoL  8, 

Vol.  14.  The  Writings  of  Methodius,  etc. 

Vol.  15.  The  Writings  of  Tertollian.    Vol.  8. 

VoL  16.  Apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Revelations. 

Vol.  17.  The  Clementine  Homilies.    The  Apostolical  Con- 


Vol.  18.  The  Writings  of  Tertullian.  VoL  3,  with  tb« 
extant  works  of  Victorianus  and  Commodianus. 

Vol.  19.  The  Seven  Books  of  Arnobius  adversns  Gentos. 

VoL  20.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Dionyaius  of  Alexan 
dria,  and  Archcluus. 

THK  VOLUMES  TO  BE  ISSUKD  DURING  1871   WILL  COMPRISE  : 
LACTANT1US.    2  vote.  |    ORIGEN.    Vol.  2.  |    EARLY  LITURGIES  AND  REMAINING  FRAGMENTS. 
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BrainNEn,  WELFOHD  Si  Co.  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  in  preparation,  in  connection  with  the  Moasn*.  Clark's 
Translations,  a  Selection  from  the  WRITINGS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  on  the  plan  of  their  ANTE  NICENE  LIBRARY, 
and  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  MARCUS  DODS,  A.M.  They  append  a  list  of  the  work*  which  they  intend  to 
include  in  the  Series,  each  work  being  given  entire,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

The  First'  Issue  (Now  Ready]  comprises  an  entirely  new  Translation  of 

THE  CITY  OF  GOD, 

IN    TWO  VOLUMES.    8vo,  cloth  extra  .............  each  $3.00. 

All  the  TREATISES  In  the  PELAGIAN,  and  the  four  leading  TREATISES  in  the  DONATI8T  CONTROVERSY. 

Th«  TREATISES  against  PAUSTU8  the  Manlchoan  ;  on  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE;  the  TRINITY;  the  HAR 
MONY  OP  THE  EVANGELISTS  ;  the  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  ' 

Also,  the  LECTURES  on  the  GOSPEL  OP  8T.  JOHN,  the  CONFESSIONS,  a  SELECTION  from  the  LETTERS, 
the  RETRACTATIONS,  the  SOLILOQUIES,  and  SELECTIONS  from  the  PRACTICAL  TREATISES. 

AH  these  works  are  of  flrst-rate  importance,  and  only  a  email  proportion  of  them  have  yet  appeared  in  an  Engllnh 
dres*  The  SERMONS  and  the  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  PSALMS  having  been  already  given  by  the  Oxford 
Translators,  It  is  not  intended,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  publish  them. 

The  Series  will  include  a  LIFE  OP  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  by  ROBXBT  RADCT,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History,  New 
College,  Edinburgh. 

The  Scries  will  probably  extend  to  Twelve  or  Fourteen  Volumes.    ; 

SCRIBNER  WELFORD  &  CO..  654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PROF.  PORTER'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT; 

n  ith  mn  Introduction  upon  Psychology  and  the  Human  Soul.      Jly  NOAH  POKTJEJR,  D.D. 
Clark  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  in  Yale  College. 

One  Volume  8vo.    Nearly  TOO  Pages,  -   -   -   -  $5.00 

TTils  is  by  far  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  work  upon  Mental  Science  ever  published  in  this  country. 
It  '.a  p  .-enounced  and  positive  against  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  cerebral  and  physiological  schools  of  Mnot 
an  I  D  MN,  and  aims  to  guide  the  more  advanced  students  to  a  clear  understanding  and  a  just  estimate  of  the  question* 
wh  tch  have  perpetually  reappeared  in  the  history  of  Philosophy.  The  typographical  arrangement  of  the  volume — the 
more  Important  principles  of  facts  being  in  larger  print — adapts  it  for  use  as  a  text-book,  while  its  fulness  of  statement 
makes  It  invaluable  to  all  interested  in  Mental  Science. 

CRITICAL     NOTICES. 

From  the  Nbrth  American  Review. 

••This  copious,  well-digested  treatise  will  challenge  the  attention  of  students  of  philosophy  on  both  sides  of  tin 
ocean.  Whatever  dissent  special  portions  of  the  work  may  awaken,  discerning  readers  will  appreciate  the  acute  and 
vigorous  tone  of  the  discussions,  the  familiarity  with  the  course  of  speculation  that  is  everywhere  manifest,  and  the 
obvious  anxiety  of  the  author  to  treat  in  a  fair  and  manly  spirit  the  theories  and  arguments  which  he  seeks  to  con- 
troveit.  As  a  preparatory  discipline  for  the  student  of  theology,  law,  or  physical  science,  a  treatise  like  the  present  is 
Invaluable." 

From  the  Princeton  Review. 

"After  a  careful  examination  of  this  truly  great  work,  we  are  ready  to  pronounce  it  the  most  complete  and 
exhaustive  exhibition  of  the  cognitive  faculties  of  the  human  soul  to  be  found  in  our  language,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  any  language.  More  extended  and  elaborate  discussions  on  some  single  faculties,  or  questions  emerging 
from  them,  may  perhaps  bo  found,  thoiigh  even  these  are  few  and  far  between.  *  *  *  Its  contents  fully  equal  those 
of  a  collected  volume  of  REID'S,  and  another  (somewhat  abridged)  of  LOCKE'S  works,  and,  we  think,  of  more  than  half 
the  seven  volumes  of  DUGALD  STEWART'S  works  now  before  us.  *  *  *  In  short,  the  work  is  a  monument  of  the 
author's  insight,  industry,  learning,  and  judgment ;  one  of  the  great  productions  of  oxir  time  ;  an  honor  to  our  coun 
try,  and  a  fresh  proof  that  genuine  philosophy  has  not  died  out  among  ua,  and  that  those  are  not  wanting  who  see 
that  false  philosophy  must  be  counteracted  by  that  which  is  true." 

From  the  Neva  Englander. 

"  We  lay  down  the  volume  with  a  sentiment  of  respect  and  admiration  for  Professor  POUTER'S  earnest  zeal,  and  his 
wide  attainments,  which  wo  have  seldom  felt  toward  an  American  author.  In  comprehensiveness  of  plan  and  in 
elaborate  faithfulness  of  execution,  the  work  is  far  before  any  other  in  our  language.  For  such  a  labor  of  years  and 
•neb  an  example  of  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  abstract  truth,  the  author's  countrymen  may  well  be  proud  of  him. 
We  suspect  that  their  grateful  appreciation  of  an  aim  so  high  and  well  sustained  will  rank  him,  perhaps,  foremost 
aciong  our  American  scholars,  in  the  loftiest  and  most  difficult  walks  of  investigation. 
Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  in  the  American  Presbyterian  Review. 

"  It  is  a  lon#  time  pince  we  have  had  such  a  solid  volume  of  philosophy  from  an  American  author,  or  one  so  abl» 
It  is  abreast  of  the  sharp  discussions  of  the  day,  and  on  some  points  takes  the  lead  in  our  country." 
Prest.  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College,  in  the  Independent. 

"  The  author  treats  his  subject  carefully  and  lovingly.  It  is  evidently  his  life-work,  on  which  he  has  spent  years  of 
/Ueasant  and  profitable  labor.  Wo  are  able  to  say,  unhesitatingly  and  conscientiously,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  pains 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  teacher  who  has  constructed  it,  and  on  the 
&UDOUS  college  of  which  he  is  an  ornament." 

From  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

"  This  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  Mental  Science  which  has  been  produced  in  our  country  for  many 
years.  It  is  the  result  of  a  life-long  study,  and  reflects  honor  not  only  on  its  author,  but  also  ou  our  national  charac 
ter.  It  is  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatise,  and  deserves  the  studious  attention  of  our  clergymen,  as  well  as  pro- 
IcBttional  scholars." 


Just   Published. 

ELEMENTS  8  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  MANUAL  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Abridged  from  "  The  Human  Intellect."    By  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 

Yale  College. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo,  nearly  600  pages,  cloth.     Price,  $3  00. 

President  POBTEB'S  great  work  upon  the  Human  Intellect  at  once  secured  for  him  a  foremost  place  among  living 
rrvetAphysicians.  The  demand  for  this  work — even  in  ita  expensive  form— as  a  text-book,  has  induced  the  preparation  of 
this  abridged  and  cheaper  edition,  which  contains  all  the  matter  of  the  larger  work  necessary  for  use  In  the  class-room. 


Coptot  of  the  above  works  for  tale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  by  mail,  pott-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

CHAELES  SCEIBNEB  &  CO,,  654  Broadway,  New  York, 


ANOTHER  GREAT  HISTORICAL  WORK. 


isfwg  of  ^vmt, 

By  Prof.  Dr.   ERNST   CURTIUS, 

TRANSLATED  BY  ADOLPHUS  WILLIAM  WARD,  M.  A.,  FELLOW  OF  ST.  PETER'S 
COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY  IN  OWEN'S  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

7V>  be  completed  in  four  or  fire  vols.  crown  8ro.,  at  $2.5O  per  volume. 

PRINTED  UPON  TINTED  PAPER,  UNIFORM  WITH  MOMMSEN'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME 
AND  THE  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  FROUDE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  published. 

Cortius*  Hittory  ef  Greece  is  similar  in  plan  and  purpose  to  Mommscn's  Ilittsry  of  Rome,  with  whith  it 
deserves  to  rank  in  every  respect  as  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  historical  literature.  Avoiding  the 
minute  detail*  which  overburden  other  similar  works,  it  groups  together  in  a  very  picturesque  manner  all  the 
important  events  in  the  history  of  this  kingdom,  which  has  exercised  such  a  wonderful  influence  upon  the 
world's  civilization.  The  narrative  of  Prof.  Curtius*  work  is  flowing  and  animated,  and  the  generalizations, 
although  bold,  are  philosophical  and  sound. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

"Professor  Curtius'  eminent  scholarship  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  trustworthiness  of  his  history,  while  the  sVilt 
with  which  he  groups  his  facts,  and  his  effective  mode  of  narrating  them,  combine  to  render  it  no  less  readable  that 
sound.  Professor  Curtius  everywhere  maintains  the  true  dignity  and  impartiality  of  history,  and  it  is  evident  his  syn> 
pathies  are  on  the  side  of  justice,  humanity,  and  progress." — London  Athenteum. 

"We  cannot  express  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Curtius'  book  better  than  by  saying  that  it  may  be  fitly  ranked  with  Theodo. 
Mommsen's  great  work." — London  Spectator. 

"As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Grecian  history,  no  previous  work  is  comparable  to  the  present  for  vivacity  ane 
picturesque  beauty,  while  in  sound  learning  and  accuracy  of  statement  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  elaborate  production* 
which  enrich  the  literature  of  the  age."— A'.  Y.  Daily  Tribune. 

"The  History  of  Greece  is  treated  by  Dr.  Curtius  so  broadly  and  freely  in  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  it 
becomes  in  his  hands  one  of  the  worthiest  and  most  instructive  branches  of  study  for  all  who  desire  something  mote  than 
a  knowledge  of  isolated  facts  for  their  education.     This  translation  ought  to  become  a  regular  part  of  die  accepted  course 
of  reading  for  young  men  at  college,  and  for  all  who  arc  iu  training  for  the  free  political  life  of  our  country."—^.  1 
Evening  Pott. 

"The  qualifications  of  Dr.  Curtius  for  a  work  of  such  importance  and  magnitude  are  of  the  highest  character.  He  ha* 
the  true  historical  aptitude.  He  rightly  conceives  the  character  of  the  limes  of  which  he  writes.  He  grasps  deep  prin 
ciples  and  grand  tendencies  as  well  as  isolated  events.  His  mind  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  amplitude  of  its  reach 
and  the  precision  of  iu  knowledge.  He  combines  a  rare  faculty  for  acute  analysis  with  large  powers  of  broad  generaliza 
tion. He  manages  his  perspective  admirably,  grouping  facts  with  skill,  and  illuminating  them  with 

the  lucid  beams  of  a  deep  and  pervasive  philosophy.  The  narrative  is  not  loaded  down  with  fine  details  or  discursive 
disquisitions,  but,  judiciously  selecting  and  arranging  all  important  points,  flows  on  in  a  fresh,  limpid  and  vigorous  cur 
rent.  The  style  is  chaste,  weighty  and  copious,  sometimes  picturesque  and  always  animated.  A  work  distinguished  bv 
to  many  merits  may  fairly  be  said  to  rank  among  the  best  pieces  of  Historical  composition." — Albany  Evening  Journal. 

"Prof.  Curtius,  with  his  full  and  exact  scholarship,  his  sound  and  philosophical  spirit,  and  his  flowing,  picturesque  style, 
is  perhaps,  better  fitted  than  any  man  living  to  produce  a  really  good  history  of  Greece, — a  history  which,  in  its  digni- 
fied  tone,  is  worthy  of  that  great  people,  and  in  its  broad,  generous  sympathies  with  the  spirit  of  modern  progress  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  readers  of  this  age.  This  history,  judging  by  the  first  volume,  is  to  be  a  masterpiece 
of  historical  grouping  of  the  great  men  and  events  which  conspired  to  lift  the  little  kingdom  of  Greece  into  such  towering 
eminence."— .flWA?*  Watcktnan  and  RtJUctor. 

"Taken  all  in  all.  the  best  history  of  Greece  that  exist  for  general  reader* It  does  not  discuss  and  argue ; 

but  tells  what  is  best  worth  knowing  about  Greece  and  the  Greeks,  in  a  most  attractive  and  suggestive  style. — Now  th  is 
ue  hold  to  be  an  essential  quality  for  an  historian  as  distinguished  from  a  historical  scholar  or  an  antiquarian.  We 
would  not  overvalue  popular  qualities.  The  term  "  popular  history  "  is  redolent  of  superficial  and  sensational  rhetoric, 
lint  a  history  to  be  read  for  instruction  by  educated  and  intelligent  people  should  be  interesting.  It  is  not  enough  that 
it  be  accurate  and  wise;  it  must  be  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a  production  of  scientific  scholarship.  .  .  •  The  author 
has  a  lively  imagination,  which  is  well  under  the  control  of  a  sound  judgment  and  accurate  scholarship.  His  stylcis  easy 
laid  brilliant ;  and  he  is  particularly  good  in  narrative.''—^.  Y.  Independent. 

"  The  treatment  of  the  work  thus  far  exhibits  the  great  research  and  the  varied  and  extensive  scholarship  of  the  at*, 
thor."— Utitago  Evening  Pott. 

"The  work  before  us  deserves  faithful  study.    It  is  learned  and  philosophical."— Boston  Congregational^. 

"The  Narration  is  clear  and  yet  graphic  ....  readable  and  yet  thorough.  It  supplies  the  want  long  felt  of  |  a 
good  brief  account  of  the  growth  and  character  of  Hellenic  civilization."— AT.  }'.  Herald. 

JUt  took  lent  pott -paid,  upon  receipt  •/  the  prict,  by  the  Publitkert, 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 

654  Broadway  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  SERIES 
For  Readers  of  all  Ages  and  for  the  School  and  Family  Library 


OF 


TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION 

AND    ADVENTURE. 

EDITED    BY 

BAYARD   TAYLOR. 


The  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  OF  WONDERS  (nearly  on*  and  a  half  million  copies 
having  been  sold  in  this  country  and  in  France)  is  considered  by  the  publishers  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  success  of  an 
ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION,  AND  ADVENTURE,  embracing  the  same  decidedly  interesting  and  per 
manently  valuable  features.  Upon  this  new  enterprise  CHARLES  SCRJBNER  &  Co.  will  bring  to  bear  all  their  wide  and 
constantly  increasing  resources.  Neither  pains  nor  expense  will  be  spared  in  making  their  new  Library  not  only  one  of  thi 
most  elegantly  and  profusely  illustrated  works  of  the  day,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  fascinating 
in  narrative  and  description. 

Each  volume  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and  will  contain,  first,  a  brief  preliminary  sketch  of  the  country  to  which  it  ii 
devoted  ;  next,  such  an  outline  of  previous  explorations  as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  what  has  been  achieved  by  later 
ones ;  and,  finally,  a  condensation  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  important  narratives  of  recent  travel,  accompanied  with 
illustrations  of  the  scenery,  architecture,  and  life  of  the  races,  drawn  only  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  An  occasional 
volume  will  also  be  introduced  in  the  LIBRARY,  detailing  the  exploits  of  individual  adventurers.  The  entire  series  will  thus 
furnish  a  clear,  picturesque,  and  practical  survey  of  our  present  knowledge  of  lands  and  races  as  supplied  by  the  accounts 
of  travellers  and  explorers.  The  LIBRARY  will,  therefore,  be  both  entertaining  and  instructive  to  young  as  well  as  old,  and 
the  publishers  intend  to  make  it  a  necessity  in  every  family  of  culture  and  in  every  private  and  public  library  in  America. 
The  name  of  KAYARD  TAYLOR,  as  editor,  is  an  assurance  of  the  accuracy  and  high  literary  character  of  the  publication. 


TWO   VOLUMES    NOW   PUBLISHED. 

JAPAN. 

Illustrated  with  a  Finely  Engraved  Map  and  more  than  Thirty  Beautiful  Wood-cuts. 

WILD  MEN  AND  WILD  BEASTS. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  GORDON  GUMMING. 
The  following  volumes  are  also  well  advanced,  and  will  be  issued  at  about  monthly  intervals. 

ARABIA.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  volumes  -will  be  uniform  in  size  (12mo),  and  also  in  price  ($1.5O  each). 
$35*  Catalogues,  with  specimen  illustrations,  sent  en  application. 

CHAELES  SCRIBNEE  &  CO,,  654  Broadway,  New  York, 


A  HEW  SERIES  OF 


THE    ILLUSTRATED 


of 


ENLARGED  IN  SIZE,  IN  A  NEW  STYLE  OF  BINDING,  AND  EDITED  BY  PROMINENT 

AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  or  WONDERS  has  encouraged  the  publisher*  to  still  furthet 
efforts  to  increase  the  attractions  and  value  of  these  admirable  books.     In  the  new  series  which  has  just  been  commence.! 
with  THE  WONDERS  OF  WATER  the  size  of  the  volumes  is  increased,  the  style  of  binding  changed,  and  the  successive 
volumes  are  edited  by  distinguished  American  authors  and  scientists. 
The  following  volumes  will  introduce. 

THE  SECOND  SERIES  OF  THE 


Eibrorg  of 


MOUNTAIN  ADVENTURES.  Edited  by 
J.  T.  HEADLEY. 

WONDERS  OF  ELECTRICITY.  Edited 
Dr.  J.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  President  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


WONDERS  OF  VEGETATION, 
by  Prof.  SCHELE  DE  VERB. 


Edited 


WONDERS  OF  WATER. 

SCHELE  DE  VERB. 


Edited  by  Prof. 


WONDERS     OF     ENGRAVING. 


THE  FIRST  SERIES  OF  THE 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  OF  WONDERS. 

Comprises  Twenty  Volumes,  containing  over  1,000  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

These  twenty  volumes  in  cloth,  or  in  half  roan,  gilt  top,  are  furnished  in  a  black  walnut  case  for  $30.00  (the 

case  gratis,  or  they  may  be  bought  singly  or  in  libraries,  classified  according  to  their  subjects  as  below, 

each  I  voL  12  mo.     Price  per  voL  $1.50 


WONDERS  OF  NATURE^  ^ 

THE  HUMAN  BODY          .        .  43 

THE  SUBLIME  IN  NATURE.  44 

INTELLIGENCE  OF  ANIMALS  54 

THUNDER  AND  LIGHTNING  39 

BOTTOM  OF  THE  SEA    .        .  68 

THE  HEAVENS 48 

6  Vols.  in  a  neat  box,  $9. 


WONDERS  OF  ART. 


NO. 


ITALIAN  ART     .....  28 
EUROPEAN  ART        .        .         .        .11 

ARCHITECTURE         ....  60 

GLASS-MAKING          ....  63 

WONDERS  OF  POMPEII          .        .  22 

EGYPT  3,300  YEARS  AGO         .        .  40 
6  Vols.  in  a  neat  Box,  $9. 


WONDERS  OF  SCIENCE. 

No.  Illta. 

THE  SUN    By  GUILLEMIN    .  .    58 

WONDERS  OF  HEAT        ...     93 
OPTICAL  WONDERS         ...     71 
WONDERS  OF  ACOUSTICS    .        .  no 
4  Vols.  in  a  neat  Box,  $6. 


ADVENTURES  AND  EXPLOITS. 

No.  Hint. 


WONDEkMJL  ESCAPES 


26 


BODILY  STRENGTH  AND  SKILL    70 
BALLOON  ASCENTS         .. 
GREAT  HUNTS 


.     30 

.      22 

4  Vols.  in  a  neat  Box,  $6. 

\£f    Any  or  all  the  volumes  of  the  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  or  WONDKRS  sent  to  any  address,  post  or  express  charges 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

A  dtteriptivt  Catabf**  of  tk«  Wondtr  Library,  with  iftcimtn  illuttrationt,  tent  to  any  addrttt  on  «»/** 

OHAELES  SCEIBNEE  <fe  CO,,  654  Broadway,  New  York, 


PROSPECTUS 

OF  A 

(S>|JFologitBl  an!)  JPljilosopljiral  B.iterg, 

EDITED  BY 

HENRY  B.  SMITH,  D.D.  AND  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D. 

PROFESSORS  IN  THE  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  nnderiigncd  propose  to  publish  a  select  and  compact  Library  of  Text-Books  upon  all  the  maiu  department*  of 
Theology  and  Philosophy,  adapted  to  the  wants  especially  of  ministers  and  students  in  all  denominations. 

Some  of  the  works  will  be  translated  from  the  German  and  other  languages ;  others  will  be  based  upon  treaties  by 
various  authors  ;  some  will  be  written  for  the  Library  by  English  or  American  scholars.  The  aim  will  be  to  furnish  at 
least  one  condensed  standard  work  on  each  of  the  scientific  divisions  of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  giving  the  results  of 
the  best  critical  investigations,  excluding,  however,  Btich  histories  and  commentaries  as  extend  through  many  volumes. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Introductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  a  Critical 
Edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament ;  the  Canon ;  Biblical 
Theology;  Biblical  Psychology;  and  perhaps  a  Grammar 
and  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament  Greek. 

PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

History  of  Church  Government ;  Canon  Law ;  Homile- 
ticK ;  Catechetics ;  Liturgies,  including  Hymnology  :  Pas- 
turial  Theology. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

History  of  Philosophy ;  Logic  and  Metaphysics ;  the  Phil 
osophy  of  Nature;  Psychology;  Ethics;  ^Esthetics;  the 
Philosophy  of  lleligion ;  the  Philosophy  of  History. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Encycloptedia  of  Theology;  Apologetis;  aCollectka  of 
the  Creeds  and  Symbols  of  the  Church ;  a  Collection  of 
Theological  Definitions  of  Doctrine,  in  the  various  schools 
of  Theology,  on  the  basis  of  HASE,  LUTHARDT.  HEPPE,  and 
SCHWEIZEB;  Symbolic*,  or  the  Comparative  Theology  of 
Confessions  of  Faith ;  Polemics,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Controversy;  Doctrinal  Theology; 
Christian  Ethics ;  Collections  of  Essays  on  particular  Duo 
trines.  . 

HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Compends  of  Church  History,  and  of  the  History  of  Doc 
trines  ;  Patristics ;  Ecclesiastical  Statistics ;  Jewish  anil 
Christian  Archaiology ;  Monographs  on  the  History  of  Spe 
cial  Doctrines  or  of  Signal  Epochs. 


Tliis  scheme  is  not  presented  as  final,  but  as  indicating  the  aim  of  the  editors.  If  sufficient  encouragement  be  given, 
no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  project  complete,  and  thus  to  meet  a  great  aV  acknowledged  desideratum  in  the 
apparatus  for  study.  On  all  these  topics  every  student  needs,  at  least,  one  erood  work.  To  supply  this  will  be  the  aim 
of  our  Library. 

The  various  volumes  will  be  published  in  the  best  style,  on  reasonable  terms,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  public  will  allow. 

The  editors  will  be  assisted  by  eminent  scholars  of  various  denominations,  who  will  respectively  assume  the  literary 
responsibility  for  the  volumes  prepared  by  themselves  within  the  general  plan  and  aim  of  the  Library. 


NOW  READY,  THE  INITIAL  VOLUME 

n» 

^fjpoKcgird  anb  JPIjifosopIjiral 
UEBERWEG'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Vol.  I. — History  of  the  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy. 

By  Dr.  FRIEDRICH  UEBERWEG.  Translated  from  the  fourth  German  edition,  by  GEO.  S.  MORRIS,  A.M.,  with  addi 
tions  by  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  College,  and  a  general  Introduction  by  the  Editor  of  the  Philo 
wphical  Library.  One  vol.  8vo,  doth.  $3.50. 

The**  works  tent,  pott-paid,  on  receipt  of  tfa  price  by  the  Publisher. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

654  Broadwdy,  New  York, 

PUBLISHERS. 
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